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The  Sceptre,  which  was  wrested  from  the  dying 
t'  luimls  of  IVrtinax,  passed  for  a  short  time  into  those  of 
Didiu*  Julianus  ;  an  individual  who  had  no  recom- 
mtiulatioii,  besides  his  great  riches,  to  the  power  and 
ranV  which  were  thereby  conferred  upon  him.  But,  as 
the  few  occurrences  wliieh  took  place  in  his  reign 
resiie'ied  the  movements  of  his  successor  rather  than 
liis  own  plans  for  conducting  the  Government,  we  have 
not  thoufrht  it  necessary  to  devote  a  separate  head  to 
the  hriff  and  troubled  period  durmg  winch  he  occupied 

^%yj'de^th  of  Pertinax  was  indeed  followed  by  evcnta 
"  «^,  ch  supplied  to  the  Roman  People  the  most  melan. 
di  ilv  evidence  that  their  liberty  no  longer  existed,  even 
in  ..Jme  •  and  sravc  rise,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  painfiii 
r    rihen-fon  7hat   the  afl'airs  of  their  Country  were 
i^^'nceforth  to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  and  selfishness 
r  ,.„,p<l  Democracy.  And  these  anticipaUons  would 

T'abtodiv  havTbeen  realized,  had  not  the  stem  ch- 
^ilr  a.  cl  ?inbendin^  firmness  of  Severa.  cheeked. the 
-tr*    ^  of  military  domination,  punished  the  seditious 
^'^K  r?n\^  of  the  IVajtorian  Guards,  and  by  strengthen.  S*r 
-":  Vonce  t^^^^^^  Sovereign  and  of  the  p-r 

Uv "  le"  red 'the  peace'  of  the  Empire.  «ld  the  d-e  ^^ 

^.  ul  l.v  the  murder  of  the  Empe-r.  th«  thqr  «^ 
v^   to  derile  from  the  crime  which  they  had 


the  advantages  that  the  ar.^  :*'* 
and  the  timidity  of  the  :^"  •  •' 
Having  fortified  their  OiJr.'.     • 
direct  communicatior   <•*«■"" 
People,  they  instnicti^i  '"*•'* 
upon  the  rampan.  *-^-  "'  * 
was  immediately  tr  }i!  •**"^' 
given  to  him  whi?  s^***^"  ^* 
The  first  who  pzt^  '•*  '. 
bloody  spoils  ceT^'^ '  " 
SulpicianuA.  j  X-'s^  "' 
the  City.    Bi:  *^^ 
donation  S  »*».•?  ' 
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4-er  was  not 
.ortune.  He 
id  be  undis- 
Civil  blood; 
vain  pomp  of 
IIS  of  victory. 
.  _  ith  the  power- 

I  might  decide, 
iiilcst;  instead 
ome,  where  his 
trilled  away,  in 
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ve  spirit  ot*  his 
is  ruin,  and  his 
,0  a  complete  and 
..    we  describe  the 
xh  led  to  this  result, 
to  the  clmracter  and 
.e  Governor  of  Hriiain. 
.under  derived  his  pedigree  History  and 
.astrious  families  of  the  old  cl— rot 
aly  period  onite,lie  ma.ulested  CM-^ 
ibr  the  military  prutessiou;  and 
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Camp  were  immediately  thrown  open  to  the  successful 
candidate  ;  where,  with  loud  acclamations,  he  was 
declared  Emperor,  and  received  the  allej»iance  of  its 
turhulent  inhabitants.  At  the*  request  of  the  latter,  he 
appointed  as  their  Commanders,  Julius  Flavins  Genealis 
and  Tullius  Crispinus,  and  promised  to  forget,  or  to 
forg:ive,  the  competition  which  he  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  Sulpicianus.* 

The  transactions  now  described,  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  within  a  few  hours  after  the  murder  of 
Pertinax.  Sorrow  and  indignation  continued  to  fill  the 
streets  of  Rome,  when  the  Praetorians,  in  order  of 
battle,  entered  the  City  to  conduct  the  new  Emperor 
to  the  Senate-house,  and  afterwards  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars.  The  resentment  of  the  People  broke  out 
in  various  acts  of  violence  against  the  venal  Soldiery. 
They  attacked  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  with 
stones  and  abusive  language;  upbraiding  them  as 
traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country  :  while  the  latter, 
eager  to  preserve  the  life  of  Julianus,  at  least  until 
he  should  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  Empire,  surrounded  him  with  their 
shields,  and  at  length  placed  him  in  safety  in  the  midst 
of  the  trembling  and  degraded  Senate.  This  obse- 
quious assembly  was  compelled  to  express  its  ap- 
probation of  every  thing  which  had  been  done  ;  to 
confirm  the  election  of  the  Camp ;  and  even  to  con- 
^atulate  the  Country  on  the  happy  event  which  had 
called  it  together.  They  conferred  upon  Didius  all 
the  offices  and  dignities  which  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
estate  ;  enrolled  his  Family  in  the  order  of  Patricians  ; 
and,  finally,  bestowed  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  the 
highest  titles  that  were  ever  used  by  the  female 
members  of  a  reigning  House.f 

Our  only  authorities  for  the  Life  of  Julianus  are 
Dion  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  Spartian.  The  first  of 
these  Historians  was  a  personal  enemy  of  the  Emperor ; 
whose  character  and  motives  he  uniformly  represents  in 
the  most  unfavourable  light.  Herodian  likewise  was  a 
contemporary,  and  influenced  by  sentiments  not  more 
friendly  to  the  reputation  of  Didius.  The  last  of  the 
three  Annalists,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  take  pleasure 
in  opposing  the  statements  of  his  two  predecessors ; 
and  hence  he  exhibits  the  conduct  of  Julianus  in 
colours  much  more  attractive,  both  before  he  rose  to 
the  fatal  eminence  to  which  his  ambition  aspired,  and 
during  the  short  period  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  it.  We  are  informed  by  I)ion,  that  when 
the  successor  of  Pertinax  entered  the  Palace,  the  first 
object  which  struck  his  eyes  was  the  mutilated  body  of 
that  Sovereign ;  which,  instead  of  treating  with  the 
decent  honours  which  belonged  to  the  remains  of  a 
firiend  and  of  a  Prince,  he  passed  by  with  neglect,  or 
spumed  with  derision.  He  viewed,  with  equal  con- 
tempt, the  plain  dishes  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Imperial  table,  and  gave  orders  that  an  entertainment 
of  great  expense  and  delicacy  should  forthwith  be  got 
ready,  as  more  suitable  to  his  station,  his  wealth,  and 
his  refinement.  It  is  added^  that  he  played  at  dice 
while  the  corpse  of  his  predecessor  lay  unburied  under 
the  same  roof;  that  he  issued  instructions  for  the  acting 
of  a  dramatical  piece,  in  which  the  celebrated  Pantomime, 
Pylades,  might  display  his  wonderful  talents ;  and  that, 

*  SpMtian.  c.  3.  Dion  Castius,  lib.  lixiii.  Ne  Su/piciano  aiiquid 
noetrei^  fmd  hmptrator  erne  wUmimeL 

t  Spartian.  in  SXd,  Julum.  c.  3»  Uxof,  Hum^  MaUia  SemiUUty  oT 
JUta  9tw  Aagail9  mmt  appeUaim, 


he  had  recourse  to  all  the  means  by  which  he  might 
escape  reflection  on  the  past,  and  repel  the  numerous 
fears  and  anxieties  which  could  not  but  connect  them- 
selves with  every  prospect  into  the  future. 

But  Spartian  refuses  his  belief  to  this  account,  as 
being  founded  entirely  on  false  report,  maliciously  cir- 
culated by  the  enemies  of  Didius :  asserting,  that  the 
new  Prince  did  not  taste  food  in  the  Palace  until  the 
body  of  Pertinax  had  been  carefully  removed ;  that  he 
displayed  a  thoughtful,  and  even  melancholy,  frame  of 
mind  throughout  the  whole  evening ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  spending  the  night  in  mirth  and  jollity,  he  gave 
way  to  the  most  serious  reflections  on  the  critical 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  and  on  the 
steps  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  adopt. 
Nor  were  his  fears  excited  without  a  sufficient  rea- 
son. On  the  Throne  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the 
world,  he  saw  himself  without  a  friend,  and  even 
without  a  counsellor.  The  Praetorians  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  the  Prince  whom  their  avarice  had  induced 
them  to  elect;  nor  was  there  a  citizen  who  did  not 
regard  his  elevation  with  disgust,  as  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  Roman  character.  The  higher  Orders,  whose 
conspicuous  station  and  ample  possessions  exacted  the 
strictest  caution,  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and  met 
the  affected  civility  of  their  new  Sovereign  with  smiles 
of  complacency,  and  expressions  of  duty.  We  com- 
posed our  looks,  says  Dion  Cassius,  and  endeavoured 
to  appear  joyful,  whilst  our  hearts  were  torn  with  grief 
and  rage.  But  the  People  at  large,  who  were  not 
influenced  by  similar  motives,  gave  the  freest  vent  to 
their  passions.  When  Didius,  on  the  following  day, 
issued  forth  from  the  Palace,  they  loaded  him  with  the 
coarsest  invectives.  They  invoked  upon  his  head  the 
wrath  of  the  Gods ;  prayed  that  the  sacrifice  which  he 
was  about  to  offer  up  might  be  blasted  under  his  hands; 
and  concluded  by  rejecting  the  largess  by  which 
he  hoped  to  conciliate  their  esteem,  or  bribe  their 
acquiescence.  Conscious,  meanwhile,  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  looking  upon  the  Guards  who  surrounded 
the  Capital  rather  as  enemies  than  as  friends,  they 
implored  the  aid  of  the  Legions  which  served  in  the 
Provinces,  and  besought  them  to  deliver  the  Empire 
firom  the  burden  and  disgrace  with  which  it  was  now 
oppressed. 

In  such  circumstances,  all  the  arts  of  Julianus  proved 
fruitless,  and  he  could  not  long  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fate 
which  awaited  him.  The  indignant  appeal  of  the 
Roman  People  first  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where  Sevcrus  commanded  an  active  and  devoted 
army ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  shores 
of  Syria  and  of  Britain,  where  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus  exercised,  respectively,  a  similar  power. 
The  intelligence  that  the  Throne  of  the  Cesars  had 
been  disposed  of  by  public  auction,  drove  the  tliree 
armies  to  a  simultaneous  revolt ;  while  the  Generals, 
more  eager,  perhaps,  to  occupy  the  place  of  Pertinax 
than  to  punish  his  murderers,  resolved,  without  delay, 
to  conduct  their  forces  into  Italy,  where  alone  they 
could  effectually  redress  the  grievances  of  their  country- 
men.* 

Julianus,  who  had  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
respecting  the  fidelity  of  the  Legions  in  Britain  and 

*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  Ixxiii.  p.  835,  836.  Herodian.  lib.  ii.  p.  48^. 
Spartiaous  quotes  the  following  v«rse«  as  exprettive  of  the  opinions 
entertained  of  the  three  Generals : 

Optimm  eti  Fwtctu  (Niger,)  bonw  Aftr,  ptninmt.  Aibm. 
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niyncuTn,  confined  all  his  fears  to  the  Syrian  Army 
iliid«r  the  command  of  Ni^r>  When,  indeed^  he  heard 
thai  Severus  was  about  to  take  the  field  against  him, 
be  pmceeded  to  (lie  Senate  in  tho  g;reatest  consterna- 
tioii^  and  demanded  tliat  the  Pmconsul  in  Panuonia 
should  be  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  even  that  every 
Soldier  who  ai\er  a  certain  day  continued  to  fallow  his 
staiftditrd,  should  be  pronounced  to  have  forfeited  his 
life.  Meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  his  corrupted  and 
faiihietis  Guanls.  the  feeble  Emperor  had  recourse  to 
such  means  of  defence  a<i  sug^gested  themselves  to  his 
unpractised  mind  ;  march inof  the  several  Cohorts^  amid 
the  execrations  and  laughter  of  tbe  People,  from  the 
Camp  to  Uie  ground  where  Uiey  were  wont  to  esterase, 
aiHi  from  that  i^round  back  again  to  die  Camp. 

As  llie  competition  of  the  three  Generals,  already 
named  for  the  Sceptre  of  the  Roman  Empire,  involved 
illai  Country  once  more  in  the  horrors  of  Civil  war,  we 
ibatl  follow  the  example  which  is  set  before  us  by  ^lius 
Spartianus,  and  ^ive  a  short  account  of  their  character, 
tbrir  history,  and  the  ^rouads  of  their  respective  pre- 
l^isions. 
of  Of  Pescennitm  Nigger  we  may  confidently  assert,  that 
he  was  the  most  popular  Commander  of  hit*  A^re.  OwiDjyr 
ffw  advantag'es  to  birth,  the  eminence  to  which  he  rose 
was  altogether  attributable  to  his  personal  merit  and 
professional  talents.  His  courag-e  and  success  iu  the 
ocmdiict  o(  several  arduous  campaiprns,  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  even  of  the 
lass  penetrating'Commodus ;  buth  of  whom  were  taught 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  othcers  to  whom 
they  GouJd  intrust  the  interests  of  the  public  service. 
He  was  raised  to  the  Consulship  by  the  unanimous 
recommeDdatioD  of  the  army  which  had  tought  under 
has  command  ;  takin«^  precedence  of  Severus,  who,  in 
the  aame  year,  was  appointed  his  colleague.  He  was 
next  elevated  to  the  Government  of  Syria,  where  his 
wise  administration  procured  for  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Soldier^,  and  the  love  of  the  natives.  His  rii^td  disci- 
pline improved  the  valotir  and  conlirmed  the  obedience 
of  the  former;  whilst  the  frentle  Asiatics  were  charmed 
with  the  mildness  and  aMkbiiity  of  his  manners,  and 
particularly  with  the  countenance  which  he  bestowed 
apon  tiierr  pompous  superstition,  in  the  ceremonies  of 
whicJi  he  h  reported  to  have  taken  an  active  part. 

N<>  sooner  had  Didius  purchased  the  Throne, 
than  the  voice  of  the  Roman  People  invited  Niger 
t0  assume  the  Imperial  Purple,  and  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Perlinax.  The  wishes  of  tlie  Legions  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  Citizens  ;  prompting  the  waver- 
iag  General  to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  to  receive 
ifaoi  their  hands  the  insignia  of  his  high  olfice,  as 
Master  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Ascending  the 
tribunal,  accordingly,  he  reminded  his  troops  that  the 
Kmpirehad  been  shamefully  exposed  to  public  sale,  and 
bought  by  a  man  who  boasted  no  distinction  besides 
that  which  ari^s  from  the  possession  of  gold :  that 
their  countrymen  in  Italy  were  calling  aloud  for  ven- 
geance, and  had  even  named  the  person  whom  they 
thought  I  he  fittest  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  recent 
occurrences  had  affixed  to  their  character :  aJid  that  as 
aach  an  undeilaking,  on  their  part,  could  have  no 
honour  were  they  not  solicited  to  engage  iu  it  by  those 
whose  interests  were  most  at  stake,  so  it  would  betray 
an  equal  want  of  courage  and  of  patriotism,  were  they 
to  reject  the  prayers  of  the  many  thousands  of  Citizens 
who  now  implored   their   aAsisiatice.     '*  I  have,  there- 


fore,^*  he  continued,  "judged  it  proper  to  considt  you, 
and  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  is  most  expedient 
to  be  done,  on  this  critical  ami  very  ijnportant  conjunc- 
ture, I  shall  now  be  determined  Uy  your  advice ;  and 
iu  pursuing  the  [)ath  which  you  shall  point  out,  our 
fortunes  wili  be  inseparably  linked  together.  If  success 
shall  crown  our  efforts,  the  glory  and  happiness  result- 
ing from  the  restoration  of  our  Countrys  honour,  will 
be  enjoyed  by  you  not  less  than  by  me/ 

This  address  was  received  by  the  Soldiers,  na  well  as 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  with  the  loudest  accla* 
tnations.  They  proceeded  to  salute  the  Proconsul 
Kmperor  and  Augustus,  and  to  invest  him  with  the 
Purple  and  such  other  badges  of  supreme  authority  as 
sttited  the  circumstances  under  which  the  election  had 
taken  place.  The  new  Monarch,  attended  by  a  nume* 
rous  train,  went  immediately  to  the  principal  Temples 
of  the  City,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods;  from 
these  he  was  conducted,  with  the  same  pageantry,  to 
his  house,  which  he  foimd  adorned  with  branches  of 
laurel.  Civic  crowns,  and  it  I!  the  other  emblems  of  low 
perial  dignity  which  distinguished  the  habitation  of  the 
Cssars.  Tlie  hopes  which  Niger  reposed  in  the  co- 
operation of  his  Oriental  allies  were,  in  like  mamier, 
completely  realiajed*  All  the  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  the  Syrian  Gates  to  the  /Egean  Sea,  approved  the 
choice  of  tlie  Legions.  The  Princes,  too,  who  exercised 
a  delegated  power  beyond  the  Euphrates,  congratulated 
the  Roman  General  on  Itis  elevation,  and  o  tie  red  him 
Uieir  homage  and  iheir  services.  Ambassadors  arrived 
at  Antioch  from  the  remoter  Kings  and  States,  who 
made  haste  to  acknowledge  him  as,  at  once,  their 
master  and  protector.  Pescenuius  listened  to  their 
professions  of  loyalty,  but  respectfully  declined  the 
assistance  of  their  arms;  relying  upon  ihe  stability  of 
the  position  which  he  had  already  attained,  and  cherish- 
ing the  assurance  that  he  would  be  every  where  received 
as  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Roman  world.* 

Ilerodian  suggests,  that  the  mind  of  Niger  was  not 
capable  of  resisting  this  sudden  tide  of  tbrtuue.  He 
flattered  himself  tliat  his  accession  would  be  undia- 
turt>ed  by  competition,  and  unstained  by  Civil  blood; 
and  whilst  he  enjoyed  in  imagination  the  vain  pomp  of 
triumph,  he  neglected  to  secure  the  means  of  victory. 
Instead  of  entering  into  a  negociation  with  the  power- 
ftd  Armies  of  the  West,  whose  resolution  might  decide^ 
or,  at  least,  must  balance,  the  mighty  contest;  instead 
of  advancing,  without  delay,  towards  Rome,  where  his 
presence  was  impatiently  expected^  he  trilled  away,  in 
the  luxury  of  Antioch,  those  precious  moments  wliich 
were  diligently  improved  by  the  active  spirit  of  his 
rivabf  In  a  word,  his  security  was  his  ruin,  and  his 
contidence  of  success  paved  tlie  way  to  a  cotuplete  and 
irretrievable  overthrow  ;  but  before  we  describe  the 
more  politic  conduct  of  Severus  which  led  to  this  result, 
we  shall  devote  a  few  sentences  to  llic  character  and 
situation  of  Chidius  Albinus,  the  Governor  ot'  Britain* 

This  distiugviished  Commander  derived  his  pedigree 
from  siime  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  old 
Republic.  At  a  very  early  period  of  life,  he  nianilcsted 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  military'  profession  ;  and 
having  received  an  appointment  suitable  to  his  rank,  he 
soon  merited  tlie  esteem  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus*  He 
commanded  the  Legions  in  Bithynia  at  the  time  when 

*  Berodiau.  Lib.  li.  p.  601.     Dion  Casslus,  lit),  ixxm,  p.  842. 
f  Spart'ait.  itt  Peictnn.  A^tg.     Hemdian.  hi),  ii.  p.  318, 
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Biognphy.  Avidius  Crassus  reyolted  against  Marcus  Aurelius.  On 
this  important  occasion,  his  fidelity  to  his  Prince  was 
the  means  of  preventing  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  as 
well  as  of  confining  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the 
particular  Province  in  which  it  originated.  He  likewise 
distinguished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  by 
bringing  to  a  successful  issue  several  battles  against 
the  Barbarians  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube.  Such 
services  entitled  him  to  the  honours  and  confidence  of 
the  command  which  he  held  when  Didius  Julianus 
usurped  the  Empire ;  and  his  Civil  rank,  though  not  so 
clearly  ascertained,  appears  not  to  have  been  inferior  to 
that  which  he  had  earned  as  a  Soldier.  Still,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  true  character.  Under 
the  Philosophical  cloak  of  austerity  and  self-denial, 
which,  in  his  Age,  was  sometimes  assumed  to  supply  the 
place  of  virtues  which  no  longer  existed,  he  stands 
accused  of  concealing  most  of  the  vices  that  degrade 
Human  nature.*  But  his  accusers,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  are  those  venal  Biographers  whose  in- 
terest led  them  to  decorate  the  fortune  of  Severus,  and 
to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of  an  unfortunate  rival. 
Temperance,  or,  at  least,  the  well-studied  appearance 
of  that  quality,  recommended  him  to  the  good  opinion 
of  Aurelius ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Governor 
of  Britain  ever  served  the  son  of  that  Emperor,  either 
as  the  minister  of  his  cruelties,  or  as  the  associate  of 
his  dissipation. 

When  employed  in  Britain,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  latter  Prince  a  confidential  communica- 
tion, acquainting  him  with  the  treasonable  designs 
of  some  discontented  Generals,  and  authorizing  him  to 
declare  himself  the  guardian  and  successor  of  the 
Throne,  by  assuming  the  title  and  ensigns  of  Caesar.  In 
the  Life  of  this  Commander,  written  by  Capitolinus,  the 
letter  of  Commodus  is  recorded  at  full  length ;  though, 
we  must  add,  that  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  its  production  which,  in  the  opinion  of  several  com- 
petent Critics,  have  rendered  its  authenticity  extremely 
questionable.  But  it  is  clear,  that  Albinus  declined  the 
dangerous  honour,  which  would  have  marked  him  for 
the  jealousy,  or  involved  him  in  the  approaching  ruin,  of 
his  Imperial  Master.  He  courted  power  by  nobler,  or,  at 
least,  by  more  specious  arts.  On  a  premature  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor,  he  assembled  his  Troops ; 
and,  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  deplored  the  numerous 
evils  of  despotism,  described  the  happiness  and  glory 
which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  under  the  Consular 
Government,  and  declared  his  firm  resolution  to  pro- 
cure once  more  for  the  Senate  and  People  their 
wonted  and  Constitutional  authority.  This  popular 
harangue  was  answered  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
Army,  and  received  at  Rome  with  a  warm  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  hope.  Safe,  both  in  the  possession  of  a 
Province,  which  was  removed,  by  its  local  situation, 
from  any  sudden  ebullition  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign,  and,  also,  in  the  attachment  of  a  body  of  men, 
formidable  alike  for  their  discipline  and  their  numbers, 
Albinus  heard  unmoved  the  chidings  of  Commodus, 
maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  studied  reserve,  and 
declared  loudly  and  firmly  against  the  usurpation  of  the 
Hit  Revolt  contemptible  Julianus.  The  convulsions  which,  upon 
from  Didiut  this  latter  event,  shook  the  whole  of  Italy,  gave  a 
Jnlianiis.     renewed  consequence  to  the  patriotic  feelings  which  he 

*  Spartian.  m  Ood,  Alhm.    Dion   Casaiui,  lib.  buiii.  p.  837. 
Herodian.  lib,  ii.  p.  613$  lib.  iii.  p.  621.^ 


was  supposed  to  cherish,  and  to  the  liberal  maxims     1 
upon  which  he  professed  to  reinstate  the  Government.    ^ 
Had  he  been  on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  avail  himself  of    ^ 
the  opening  affections  of  the  People,  he  might  liave  ^^ 
mounted,  with  equal  ease  and  safbty,  the  Throne  from 
which  Didius  must  have  been  compelled  to  descend. 
But  his  distance  from  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  delay 
inseparable  from  the  transportation  of  a  large  Army 
from  Britain  to  the  Italian  shores,  and,  above  all,  tlie 
rapid  movements  and  active  vigilance  of  Severus,  ren- 
dered his  hopes  and  his  advantages  altogether  illu- 
sory.* 

Lucius  Septimius  Severus,  whose  plans  now  demand  Bic 
our  attention,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was  descended  ^^ 
from  an  Equestrian  family.     Upon  coming  to  Rome  in  ?; 
early  life,  he  received  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  ^^ 
and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Senator 
by  the  favour  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     His  youth,  it  is 
said,  did  not  escape  untainted  by  the  impurities  which 
disgraced   the   Capital ;    and   on   one  occasion^  it  is 
added,  he  was  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime  at  the  tribunal 
of  Didius  Julianus,  whom  he  afterwards  deposed  and 
murdereil.     Having  held  the  usual  offices  which  quali- 
fied a  candidate  for  the  Consular  chair,  Sevenis  was 
intrusted  with  several  military  appointments  of  great 
honour  and  importance.  He  served  in  Africa,  in  Spain, 
and  in   Gaul,  and,  finally,  obtained  one  of  the  most 
desirable  commands  in  the  Empire,  that,  namely,  of  the 
Legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  to  defend  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous 
Tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it. 

When  the  news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  Julianus  His 
had  ascended  the  Imperial  Throne,  rendered  vacant  by  *"" 
the  assassination  of  Pertinax,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  ^  y' 
opportunity  which  was  thereby  presented  for  gratifying  of  I 
the  ambition  which  had  long  lurked  in  his  bosom.  The  and 
memory  of  the  late  Emperor  was  dear  to  the  Legions  ^^^ 
of  Pannonia,  because,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  ,^^ 
they  had  oflcn  advanced  to  victory  under  the  guidance 
of  his  standard,  and  had  learned,  from  liis  personal  con- 
duct, the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  profession  as 
Roman  soldiers.  Severus  lost  no  time  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  reverence  and  affection  for  their  murdered 
Prince.     He  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the 
horrid  crime  which  had  been  committed  upon  the  body 
of  a  distinguished  General,  as  well  as  upon  the  Majesty 
of  Rome.     He  unfolded  in  his  speech  the  intolerable 
insolence  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  their  want  of  prin- 
ciple, and  their  effeminate  weakness;  he  promised  to 
his  Soldiers  a  donative  exceeding  in  amount  that  with 
which  Julianus  purchased  the  Crown,  and  he  cpnchided 
by  exhorting  his  willing  auditors  to  assume  their  arms, 
and  vow  a  complete  revenge. 

Less    powerful   motives    than   those  presented   by  Tlic 
Severus,  would  have  been  found  sufficient  to  animate  ^^^ 
the  Soldiers  of  Illyricum  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  *"*° 
which  promised  to  gratify  at  once  their  anger  and  their 
avarice.     Their  ardour  carried  them  to  salute  their 
Chief  on   the  field   by  the  names  of  Emperor  and 
Augustus,  to  which   he   requested  them   to  add   the 
popular  appellation  of  Pertinax,  whose  assassins  they 
had  undertaken  to  punish.     That  the  warmth  of  their 
zeal  might  not  evaporate  by  delay,  he  gave  immediate 
orders  to  prepare  for  the  march ;  and,  calling  to  mind 
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ft  flftyingr  of  Ausriislus,  that  a  Pnnnonian  Army  mi^ht  in 
ten  days  appear  in  sigrht  of  Rome,  he  resolved  hy  a 
eelerily  proportioned  Ui  the  g^reutnoss  of  the  occasion, 
to  revenge  Perlinax,  depose  Juliantis  and  receive  the 
bonwge  of  the  Senate  and  People,  before  Ids  competi- 
tors eoutd  be  apprized  of  Ids  success,  or  evrn  of  his 
designs^  Durins^  the  whole  i*\pedition»  he  scarcely 
ftllofi'ed  himself  any  time  fur  food  or  for  sleep  ;  mnrch- 
Ib^  constantly  on  foot,  and  sharinc:  with  ihe  meanest  of 
the  soldiers  all  the  fati^rues  and  privatinns  incidental 
to  so  rapid  a  movement.  Cros^^in^  Pimnonia  nnd  the 
Alps  with  unabated  speed,  he  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Italy  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  his  camp 
on  the  Danube. 

The  wretched  Didru<!,  whom  the  revolt  of  Nig-er  bad 
611ed  with  terror,  was  still  more  alarmed  when  he  heard 
of  the  insurrection  in  Illyrlcum.  He  thons^ht  himself 
prepared  to  ili^pute  Ihe  Empire  with  the  Governor  of 
Syria;  but  in  the  sudden  and  irresistible  invasion  of 
the  Pannonian  leg^ions,  he  saw  his  inevitable  fate.  He 
perceived  at  once,  says  Spartian,  what  the  consequences 
would  be;  predictin^^  that  neither  himself  nor  Nigger 
should  reig-n  long*,  but  that  the  supreme  power  must, 
necess&rily  fall  to  the  lot  of  Severus  ;  who,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  he  added,  would  deserve  more  than  either 
of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  higher  Orders,  and  the  detes- 
tation of  every  man  in  the  Empire.  But  sttll  desirous 
to  protract  the  term  of  life  aiifl  of  Government,  he  im- 
plored the  Senate  to  interpose  its  authority  in  his 
behalf,  to  declare  the  Pannonian  Cjcneral  an  enemy  to 
hU  Country;  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  withdraw  from 
]xis  Mnodard  ;  and  to  supersede  him  in  his  command 
the  ap|Hnntment    of   a   successor.     Besides    these 

iblic  steps,  Didius  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  the 
more  nnju«ilifiahle  means  of  assassination  ;  and  to  have 
employed  for  tfiiH  purpose  a  Centurion  named  Aquilius, 
who  had  already  g:iven  proofs  of  his  talent  by  the 
murder  of  several  Senators. 

Bui  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  arts  of  the  nsas- 
fin  ^e^€  et|ually  di'ireg'urded  by  Sever  us,  who  during- 
h\%  march  did  not  or»ce  put  ofl*  his  armour,  and  was,  at 
the  ^amc  time,  constantly  surrounded  by  a  chosen  bnnd 
of  six  Vtundred  devoted  soldiers,  who  never  lost  sight 
of  hln  person  till  they  naw  him  enter  in  safety  the  fixates 
of  Rome,  Julian  us,  therefore,  had  no  resource,  hut  in 
tbe  doubtful  coura{;re  and  fidelity  of  the  PriPtorians. 
Fi-ar  and  shame  prevented  tlipm  from  immediately  de- 
serting^ his  standard  ;  but  they  trembled  at  the  name  of 
the  Pannonian  Lepons,  commanded  by  a  resolute  and 
eiperienced  General,  and  rendered  hardy  by  combating' 
with  the  barbarians  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Accustomed  to  earn  their  pay  by  dictating  to  their 
masters,  rather  than  by  serving-  them,  the  corrupted 
soldiers  at  Rome  could  not  endure  the  fatiij^ues  of 
Har,  to  which  they  liad  long  been  disused  ;  for  in  pur- 
HitHnce  of  the  policy  of  Augustus,  uho  maintained  his 
ictive  iirmies  on  the  frontiers,  the  Guards  who  sur- 
rounded the  city  hnd,  it  is  probiible,  never  seen  an 
enemy,  and  had  ceased  of  course  to  practise  any 
Other  tactics,  than  such  as  were  necessaiy  fur  ihe  pacific 
dulies  of  a  palace.  Dion  accordingly  informs  us,  that 
they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  every  military 
art  The  enrng-ed  elephants,  whose  uncouth  appear- 
tnce,  it  was  hoped,  would  strike  terror  into  Ihe  Army 
of  the  North,  threw  their  unskilful  riders  ;  while  the 
iiwkward  evolutions  of  tbe  marines,  dralled  from  the  fleet 
of  Misenuro,  were  an  object  of  ridicute  and  contempt 
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to  the  populace.*    Julianus,  meanwhile,  distrustful  of     Ltwiuf 
the  skill  uiil  less  than  of  the  honour  of  his  troops,  be-    Septimiui 
p:an  to  fortify  the  City,  and  even  to  prepare  his  dwell inif-     ^*^^*™*' 
house  for  the  casualties  of  a  sieg^e  ;  and  in  these  occu- 
pations  his  fear  and  anxiety  fovmd   a  suitable  employ- 
ment, until  Severws  had  passed  the  vallies  of  the   Ap- 
penincs,  and  was  already  n-iving"  a  little  needful   repose 
to   his   Legions  in    the    district   of  luteramnia,   about 
seventy  miles  from  the  Capital. 

As  the  last  expedient  whicli  seemed  likely  to  avert  the  Dc^uh  of 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  Didius  instructed  J"l'^^«»f 
the  Senate  to  appoint  Severus  his  colleage  in  the  Em-  *""  *'^^*** 
pire.  But  the  latter  was  determined  to  reig'ii  alone,  Severui, 
and  accordingly,  by  means  of  emissaries,  whom  he  had 
sent  from  the  Army  into  Rome,  he  laboured  to  seduce 
the  Guards  from  their  allcfj^iance  to  Julianus;  promising- 
th  it,  if  they  would  abandon  their  pusillanimutia  ruler, 
and  frive  up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  to  the 
punishment  which  they  deserved,  he  would  pardon  the 
rest  of  their  number  without  farther  inquiry.  The 
fickle  Praetorians,  whose  show  of  resistance  was  an  un- 
willing- tribute  which  they  paid  to  regard  for  character, 
and  to  their  fear  of  the  conqueror,  gladly  complied 
with  the  proposed  conditions  ;  surrendered  the  greater 
part  of  the  assassins;  and  made  known  to  the  Senate, 
that  they  no  long^er  bore  arms  against  the  Governor  of 
Pamionia.  That  body,  therefore,  immediately  assembled 
at  the  recpiest  of  the  CousuIk,  declared  the  Tiirone 
vacant;  placed  Pertinax  amonij  the  Ooda ;  and  unani- 
mously resolved  that  Severus  should  be  received  as  the 
lawful  Sovereijrn  of  the  Koman  l*eople,  Jtdianus,  at 
the  same  time,  was  condemned  to  sntfer  instant  death* 
A  Tribune  and  some  soldiers  were  commanded  to  execute 
the  setitence  ;  who,  finding-  the  irresolute  old  man  in  a 
private  chatnber  of  the  Palace,  severed  his  head  from 
ins  body  in  the  inidst  of  unavailing  and  unmanly  lamen- 
lations.t 

These  steps  were  taken  while  the  new  Emperor  was  Ciution 
yet  at  a  considerahle  disunce  from  the  Capital,  and  and  policy 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  procee»led  more  from  the  **^  Sevenii. 
terror  of  hi^  power,  than  from  any  affection  for  his 
person.  Amid  their  preparations  to  celebrate  his  acces- 
sion, the  Roman  People  could  not  conceal  their  sus[n* 
cions  of  his  character,  and  their  uneasiness  at  hisj  ap- 
proach. There  was  no  Order  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  not  some  cause  to  dread  his  anger.  The  Senate 
bad  lately  passed  ag-ainsL  him  an  intemperate  decree  ; 
tlie  multilude  bad  unequivocally  manifested  their  pre- 
ference of  Pescennius  Niger  ;  and  the  Pra?torians,  iiot- 
withstQuding;  his  secret  assurances,  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  apprehension  in  respect  to  his  ulterior 
designs.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  Severus  calculated 
to  remove  their  fears;  Ibr  ahliough  ihe  voice  of  the 
Senate  had  declared  in  his  favour,  iind  their  hands  had 
already  removed  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  wishes,  he  continued  to  advance  in  a 
hostile  attitude,  and  to  adopt  the  same  measures  as 
if  he  had  been  passing-  throiig-h  tlie  country  of  an 
enemy. 

The  result,  indeed,  proved  that  bis  precautions  were  Ht  dis- 
dictated   hy  the    intention  of  eHecting-  a  very  important  l^ands  th© 
object.     It  was  not  enoun:h  thai   he   had  gained   the  ^'^«-*^"*o 
sutfrages  of  the   Prstorian  Guards  ;  he  resolved  to  de-  "***™** 
prive    them    of  the  power  of  repeating  so  nefarious  a 
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Biography,  transaction,  as  that  which  placed  Didius  on  the  Throne. 
For  this  purpose,  he  issued  an  order  to  those  haughty 
and  venal  troops,  that  they  should  hold  themselves  iu 
readiness  to  receive  him  upon  his  approach  to  the  City, 
in  a  large  plain  near  the  walls,  without  their  arms,  and 
only  arrayed  in  the  habits  of  ceremony  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  attend  the  Emperor.  Their  compliance 
on  this  occasion  arose  from-  their  just  fear.s,  not  less 
than  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  but,  as  the  Roman  soldiers 
never  wore  offensive  armour,  except  when  in  the  field, 
or  about  to  enguge  an  enemy,  the  Pr»torians  could 
not  reasonably  question  the  peculiarity  of  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  they  now  acted.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, were  they  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Imperial  tent, 
than  the  Pannonian  Legions  advanced  with  levelled 
ipears,  and  surrounded  their  whole  Body  ;  upon  which, 
Severus  mounted  the  tribunal,  and  with  a  menacing^ 
look  and  angpry  voice,  reproached  them  in  the  bitterest 
terms  with  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  with  their  shameful 
behaviour  in  the  sale  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly 
with  their  perfidious  and  cowardly  conduct  to  the  indi- 
vidual, whom  they  had  so  unworthily  raised  to  the 
Throne.  He  reminded  them,  that  no  punishment  which 
he  could  inflict  was  adequate  to  the  enormity  of  their 
offences,  and  that  it  was  only  out  of  his  great  clemency, 
ftnd  from  an  invincible  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Romans,  that  he  was  induced  to  spare  their  lives.  But 
M  a  friend  to  his  Country,  he  subjoined,  he  could  no 
longer  permit  them  to  retain  the  important  trust  which 
they  had  so  often  betrayed ;  he  therefore  disbanded 
them  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  deprived 
them  oftheir  splendid  dress  and  ornaments,  and  banished 
them  for  ever  from  Rome,  adding  a  solemn  declaration, 
that  if  any  one  of  their  number  should  be  found  within 
ft  hundred  miles  of  the  Capital,  he  would  be  instantly 
put  to  death.* 

The  Prstorians  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  this  command.  Severus,  indeed,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  any  sudden  impulse  of  rage  or  of  despair, 
had  sent  a  detachment  of  his  Illyrians  to  occupy  their 
camp,  and  seize  their  arms,  and  thereby  to  secure  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  patriotic  intentions.  Ailer 
this  net,  which  savoured  not  less  of  justice  than  of  Po- 
litical wisdom,  he  made  preparations  for  his  formal 
entry  into  the  City ;  which  was  conducted  in  a  manner, 
combining  so  much  magnificence  with  military  pomp, 
as  to  impress  the  Citizens  with  mingled  awe  and  re- 
spect. The  Army  passed  the  gates  in  order  of  battle  ; 
displaying  Colours,  which  had  witnessed  their  triumphs 
over  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome;  and 
carrying  the  standards  of  the  degraded  Prstorians  in 
an  inverted  position,  denoting  that  those  masters  of  the 
Imperial  Throne  had  ceased  to  enjoy  power.  On  the 
following  day  he  convened  the  Senators,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  a  mild  and  plausible  speech  ;  setting  forth  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  private  station,  and  to  charge  himself  with 
the  weighty  cares  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  drew 
the  outlines  of  an  excellent  plan  of  Government,  which 
he  informed  them  it  was  his  resolution  to  pursue  on  all 
occasions,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the 
National  Council.  He  praised  the  gentle  administration 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which,  he  assured  them,  was  to  be 
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the  model  of  his  own ;  and  in  assuming  the  name  of 
Pertinax,  he  gave  a  pledge  that  he  would  likewise  re-    S 
vive  the  wise  and  temperate  policy  of  that  Emperor.     ' 
He  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all  arbitrary  ^ 
and  tyrannical  proceedings ;  and  protested  that  so  far 
from    lending  an  ear  to  informers,  those  enemies  of 
social  peace  and  confidence,  he  would  at  all  times  visit 
their  ofiiciousness  with  the  severest  punishments.     He 
even  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  away  the 
life  of  any  Senator  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
body,  and  gave  orders  that  his  resolution  should  be  in- 
serted among  their  decrees ;    branding   with    eternal 
infamy  Uie  person  and  descendents  of  every  individual, 
whether  Prince  or  Subject,  who  should  be  found  guilty 
of  violating  so  humane  a  statute. 

His  auditors  listened  with  an  incredulous  silence;  Pr 
the  more  discerning  part  of  their  number  being  per-  of 
fectly  convinced,  that  the  real  character  of  Severus,  ^* 
which  combined  cruelty  with  dissimulation,  would  soon 
belie  his  fair  professions.  Their  fears  were  soon 
proved  to  be  too  well  founded ;  for  no  Emperor  ever 
put  to  death  so  g^eat  a  number  of  Senators,  and 
among  others  the  very  Nobleman  who,  at  his  de- 
sire, moved  for  the  decree  which  was  meant  to  secure 
their  lives.  It  was  with  more  unfeigned  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  they  proceeded  to  perform  the  last  rites 
to  the  memory  of  Pertinax,  whom  they  had  loved,  and 
whose  loss  they  continued  to  regret.  Severus  pro- 
nounced his  Funeral  oration  with  an  affecting  eloquence, 
and  perhaps  with  a  sincere  grief;  and,  by  extolling  the 
virtues  which  had  secured  their  esteem,  he  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  the  Roman  People,  that  in  himself  they  luid 
found  a  worthy  successor  to  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  Empire.  JDion  Cassius,  who  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Imperial  apotheosis,  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
citing the  minutest  details  of  the  Funeral  pageant ;  but 
Severus,  who  acted  his  part  in  tlie  ritual  with  becoming 
gravity,  and  every  suitable  demonstration  of  sorrow, 
had  no  sooner  discharged  a  duty,  which  reasons  of 
State  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  his  countr}men  re- 
quired at  his  hands,  than  he  threw  aside  the  Civic  robes, 
and  again  buckled  on  his  armour.* 

Aware  that  both  Niger  and  AJbinus  had  entertained  He 
hopes   of  succeeding  Didius   Julianus,  and  that   the  "» 
former,  in  particular,  had  been  called  to  the  Throne  by  ^^^ 
the  united  voice  of  the  Citizens  of  Rome,  he  required  |*"^ 
not  to  be  told  that  he  would  soon  have  to  defend  in  the  a  U 
field  of  battle  against  experienced  Generals,  the  sceptre  tral 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  dying  hands  of  a  feeble 
old  man.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  appointed  his 
two  sons-in-law  to  the  Consulship,  and  form^  a  Praeto- 
rian Guard  out  of  the  most  faitliful  and  robust  of  his 
Illyrian  Cohorts,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  necessity 
of  meeting  Niger  before   he  should  advance  into  the 
Italian  Provinces.     But  before  he  set  out  from    the 
Capital,  he  resolved  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Albinus ; 
who,  while  the  Emperor  was  engragedin  his  Eastern  war, 
might   have  crossed  over  from  Britain,  occupied  the 
vacant  seat  of  Empire,  and  opposed  his  return  even 
from  a  successful  campaign,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  force  of  his  unbroken  Legions.     With 
this  view,  he  wrote  to  the  British  Governor  a  letter  filled 
with  expressions  of  confidence  and  attachment ;    en. 
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tmting'  !iim  to  take  a  share  in  the  burden  of  GoYem- 
m«ni,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  C^sar,  as  the  next 
heir  lo  the  Crown*  Albiiiu<i»  who  was  of  an  open,  ere* 
dtilous  disposition,  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  arts  of  his  rival ;  and  forfj^etfnl  at  once  of  his  pa- 
triotic professions,  and  his  jealousy  of  supreme  power, 
be  accepted  the  precarious  rank  which  was  offered  to 
biro  as  the  reward  of  his  abstinence,  Sevems»  on  his 
|»rt,  omitted  nothing:  which  could  frive  to  his  deceitful 
finroof  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  He  caused  the 
agreement,  between  him  and  the  Governor  of  Britain, 
to  be  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate;  coined  money 
with  the  name  and  impression  of  the  new  Ciesar ;  ap- 
pomted  him  his  colleague  in  the  Consulship  for  the 
ensuing;'  year  ;  ordered  statues  to  be  erected  to  him  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  granted  him  all  the  honours  and  dis- 
tmctions  which  could  flatter  him  into  unsospicion. 
Till  the  contest  with  Pescennius  was  decided,  the  crafty 
Emperor  treated  the  person  whom  he  had  doomed  to 
destructioD  with  marks  of  esteem  and  reg-ard.  Even  in 
the  despatch  which  communicated  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Niger,  he  addressed  Albinus  as  l!ie  brother  of 
Iris  9cnil  and  of  his  Empire,  and  entreated  him  lo  pre- 
anrre  Uie  Armies  and  the  Republic  faithfti!  to  their 
eofnmon  interest.  But  it  is  added  by  the  same  Htsto- 
fwi  who  relates  the  facts  now  stated,  that  the  messen* 
gers  who  were  lutnisted  with  this  letter,  were  desired  to 
accost  the  Caesar  with  respect,  to  solicit  a  private  au- 
dieiice,  and  to  plunj^e  their  dapr^ers  into  his  heart.  It 
was  not  nntii  Albinus  discovered  this  flairnint  instance 
of  perfidy,  that  he  perceived  the  necessity  to  which  he 
waa  reduced  of  defending  himself  by  arms  against  the 
head  of  the  Empire.* 

In  nndertakin*^  the  war  with  Niger,  the  Imperial 
Coromander  displayed  his  usual  talent  and  foresight. 
Be  sent  a  strong  body  of  troops  from  Illyricwm  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  important  places  in  Thrace;  equipped 
the  fleets  at  Ravenna  and  Misenum  to  convey  his 
Legions  into  Greece  ;  and  even  despatched  an  armameiit 
into  Airica,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Capital  and  those  countries  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it  derived  a  large 
portion  of  its  provisions.  It  was  his  intention  to  carry 
ho^tih'tres  into  Asia,  before  Pescennins  could  hnve  an 
opportunity  of  penetrating  his  designs,  or  of  as- 
ft  -iich  an  army  as  might  enable  him  to  dispute 

IJ  Jtion. 

Bui  Niger  was  roused  from  his  dream  of  confidence 
FOoticr  than  his  rival  had  anticipated  ;  and,  summoning 
his  forces  at  the  most  convenient  station,  he  pasi«ed 
over  into  Europe,  and  established  his  head- quarters  at 
Byzantium.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  at  negociatfon, 
in  which  it  is  probable  neither  party  was  sincere,  the 
Bword  wais  first  drawn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perin- 
lilus.  The  action  appears  not  to  have  been  of  any 
fcrther  consequence,  than  that,  as  it  was  begun  by  the 
troops  of  Niger,  it  alforded  a  pretext  to  his  \vily  anta- 
gonist, for  declaring  the  Governor  of  Syria  an  enemy 
lo  his  Country*  Severns,  still  convinced  tlint  the  fate  of 
the  Empire  must  be  decidud  in  ihc  Asiatic  Provinces, 
sent  his  army  across  the  Hellespont.  Landing  near 
Cyzicus,  they  found  the  enemy  prepared  to  receive 
them,  under  the  commandof  ^Emilianus  the  Proconsid. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Generals   of  Scvenis 


gained  an  important  victory.  The  Legions  of  the  East 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  and  .^milianus  fled  first 
to  Cyzicus,  and  at\erwards  to  another  city  in  the  interest 
of  his  master,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  the  conque- 
rors, he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.* 

This  defeat  awakened  at  once  the  fears  and  the 
resentment  of  Niger,  Stimulated  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, he  posted  into  Bithynia,  where  he  had  lef\  a 
powerful  reserve ;  and  collecting  the  scattered  remains 
of  the  army  which  had  fought  under  jEmiliana^  he 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  the  field.  The 
hostile  Generals  met  near  Nicapa.  Candidus  acted  as 
the  Lieutenant  of  Severus,  and  Niger  commanded  his 
own  troops  in  person.  The  conflict  which  followed,  is 
described  as  having  been  very  obstinate  and  bloody, 
but  victory  at  length  declared  for  the  Emperor.  Pes- 
cennius,  in  consequence  of  his  loss,  fotind  fiimself  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  Bithynia,  Galntia,  and  Cappadocia, 
and  to  seek  a  defensive  position  offered  by  the  strong 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Taunis.  The 
advance  of  the  nctorious  army  was  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully checked  by  the  Syrian  Legions,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  natural  inequalities  of  the  country  to 
erect  works,  and  to  guard  the  defiles  which  opened 
into  the  plains.  A  violent  storm  at  length  accomplished 
what  the  spears  of  the  Illyrian  warriors  could  not  effect. 
The  troops  of  Niger  were  driven  from  their  strong- 
holds, and  forced  to  continue  their  retreat  through  the 
unprotected  fields  of  Cilicia. 

This  unfortunate  Commander  meanwhile  had  raised 
considerable  levies  in  the  Province  of  Syria  ;  among 
which  were  found  nearly  all  the  young  men  at  Antioch^ 
who  were  firmly  attached  to  his  j>erson  and  his  cause. 
Their  zeal,  how^ever,  was  not  supported  by  those  militai-y 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  veteran  Cohorts  to 
%vhom  they  were  to  be  opposed  ;  nor  rendered  etfective 
by  that  sedulous  diseipliite,  which  not  unfrequently 
supplies  even  in  ytning  troops  the  want  of  experience 
in  actual  warfare.  Niger  chose  for  his  encampment 
a  plain  near  the  city  of  Issus,  not  far  from  the  spot 
whereon  Aleitander  obtained  bis  great  victory  over 
the  host  of  Darius.  Anutinus  and  Valerius  were 
now  at  tlie  head  of  the  Army  of  Sevenis  ;  Officers  of 
high  reputatio!!  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  and 
heartily  devoted  to  tlie  interests  in  which  tbey  were 
engaged.  The  conflict  which  ensued  was  conducted 
with  much  skill  and  i-csolution  on  both  sides ;  and 
although  a  professionnl  reader  might  find  many  question* 
able  particulars  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  by 
Herodian  and  Dion  Cassiu§,  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt 
that  victory  contiiuied  long  suspended  between  the  rival 
Chiefs,  and  that  it  did  not  finally  declare  in  favour  of 
Severus,  until  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  his  adver- 
saries were  cut  to  pieces.  The  vanquished  lender  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Antioch,  where  his  mild 
Government  had  rendered  him  very  popular ;  but  find- 
ing that  city  in  great  consternation,  he  determined,  as  it 
was  thought,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Parlhians, 
to  whom,  as  tributaries  or  allies  of  the  Roman  People, 
he  had  found  various  opportunities  of  showing  kind- 
ness. Whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  the  activity 
of  the  conqueror  prevented  him  from  realizing  them  ; 
for  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  were  sent  in  pursuit,  over- 
took bim  before  he  could  pass  the  Euphrates,  slew  him 
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on  the  spot,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  carried  it  back  in 
triumph  to  their  camp  on  the  Hellespont.* 

This  signal  victory  would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  East,  had  not  Byzantium,  the  only  regu- 
lar fortress  at  that  time  on  the  shores  of  the  narrow 
sea  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  received  within  its 
walls  the  routed  adherents  of  the  Syrian  Governor. 
A  strong  garrison,  and  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  ships 
which  anchored  in  its  roads,  enabled  the  city  to  resist 
the  power  of  Severus  during  a  blockade  of  three  years. 
The  citizens  and  soldiers  were  animated  with  equal 
resolution ;  and  as  many  of  the  latter  despaired  of 
obtaining  pardon  from  the  enraged  conqueror,  they 
determined  to  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins,  rather  than 
fall  into  his  hands.  The  strength  of  the  place  was 
rendered  still  more  available  by  the  skill  of  an  engi- 
neer named  Priscus,  who  employed  in  its  defence  all 
the  mechanical  powers  which  were  known  to  the  An- 
cients. But  famine  at  length  triumphed  over  all  the 
resources  of  art  and  of  courage,  and  Byzantium,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  was  compelled  to  open  her  gates 
to  the  besiegers.  The  Magistrates  and  soldiers  were 
put  to  the  sword,  its  walls  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
its  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  for  many  years  the 
future  Capital  of  the  Empire  was  known  only  as  an 
open  village,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus  ; 
and  thus,  as  Dion  Cassius  remarks,  the  Roman  People 
sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  Severus  the  only  bulwark 
which  then  existed  to  defend  their  frontiers  against  the 
inroads  of  their  Barbarian  enemies.  I  saw  it,  exclaims 
that  historian,  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation,  as 
would  have  made  any  one  conclude,  that  it  had  been 
reduced  not  by  Romans  but  by  savages.f 

The  most  ardent  among  the  eulogists  of  Severus 
have  not  ventured  to  describe  him  as  a  generous  enemy. 
The  sons  of  Niger,  who  with  their  mother  had  been 
detained  at  Rome  as  securities  for  his  fidelity,  were 
first  driven  from  the  city,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
The  Emperor  exercised  a  similar  severity  upon  all  who, 
whether  from  necessity  or  inclination,  had  taken  part 
with  his  rival  in  the  Asiatic  war ;  confiscating  the 
estates  of  individuals,  and  depriving  the  free  towns  of 
their  ancient  honours  and  immunities.  Even  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  dreading  his  vindictive  temper,  fled  in 
large  bodies  into  Parthia  and  the  adjoining  countries ; 
carrying  with  them  the  Arts  and  discipline  of  the  West, 
which,  as  Herodian  observes,  afterwards  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Orientals  in  their  wars  with  the 
Romans.! 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the  Emperor  em* 
ployed  his  victorious  Legions  in  Syria  andMesopotamia ; 
punishing  such  States  as  had  supplied  auxiliaries  to 
Niger,  and  impressing  the  terror  of  his  arms  upon  all 
whose  faith  he  had  reason  to  suspect.  His  main  object 
in  crossing  the  Euphrates,  was  to  carry  relief  to  Nisi- 
bis,  which  had  been  invested  by  certain  Tribes  of  Par- 
thians,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  Civil  war,  which 
distracted  the  councils  of  Uie  Empire,  attempted  to 
expell  their  invaders  from  all  Provinces  eastward  of 
the  great  river.  But  History  has  not  preserved  any 
particulars  of  this  campaign  possessed  of  the  slightest 
importance.  We  are  merely  told,  that  after  accom- 
plishing a  laborious  march  through  the  sandy  waters  of 
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Mesopotamia,  he  relieved  Nisibis,  ravaged  the  neigh-* 
bouring  country,  and  upon  placing  a  garrison  in  the 
city  just  named,  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  West, 
where  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy   to  encounter  ^ 
in  the  person  of  Albinus. 

This  Commander,  it  should  seem,  had  continued 
during  the  war  between  Niger  and  Severus,  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  the  latter,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  as  his  colleague  and  successor  on  the  ] 
Throne.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  as  soon  as  the  \ 
Emperor,  by  his  victories  over  the  Governor  of  Syria, 
had  secured  possession  of  the  Crown,  he  thought  proper 
to  withdraw  from  Albinus  the  title  of  Cssar,  as  well  as 
all  the  hopes  and  dignities  which  that  title  conferred. 
He  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  British  General,  not 
satisfied  with  an  inferior  place  in  the  Government,  had 
assumed  the  rank  of  Augrustus ;  a  step  which  alarmed 
the  jealousy  of  Severus,  and  completed  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  already  made  too  great  a  progpress 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.  But  this  writer  does  not 
appear  to  have  believed  with  Capitolinus  and  Herodian, 
that  any  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  Albinus  by 
hired  assassins,  or  that  the  rupture  which  took  place 
had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  detection  of  a  plot  so 
atrocious.  The  ambition  of  the  reigpiing  Prince, 
perhaps,  and  his  determination  to  enjoy  an  undivided 
power,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  motives  for  the 
conduct  which  he  adopted  towards  the  Governor  of 
Britain ;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  on  almost  every  other 
emergency  whereon  he  had  time  for  deliberation,  he  con- 
trived  to  place  his  adversary  in  the  wrong,  and  even  to 
load  him  with  the  imputation  of  the  selfish  views  upon 
which  his  own  policy  was  founded.* 

The  writers  of  the  Augustan  History,  though  appa- 
rently  unacquainted  themselves  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Albinus  and  Severus,  leave  on  the  mind  of 
their  reader  a  distinct  impression,  that  the  former  was 
cajoled  by  the  subtile  policy  of  his  more  profound  anta- 
gonist ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  a  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  had  become  altogether  hopeless,  that  he 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
arms.  His  interest  in  the  Senate  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  he  was  respected  for  his 
noble  birth,  and  beloved  for  his  mild  disposition  ;  but 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  acquired  during  his 
victorious  career  in  the  East,  gave  to  his  Throne  such  a 
degree  of  stability,  as  must  have  rendered  every  attempt 
to  shake  it,  in  the  Capital,  not  less  foolish  than  despe- 
rate. 

Severus  had  not  completed  his  march  from  Syria, 
when  the  defection  of  Albinus  was  announced  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  Mcesia,  at  a  town  which 
Spartianus  calls  Viminatium,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube;  where  he  immediately  conferred  the  dignity 
of  C&esar  upon  his  eldest  son,  Bassianus,  whose  name 
he  at  the  same  time  changed  into  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  He  likewise  assembled  his  Army,  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  resolution  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Governor  of  Britain ;  against 
whose  ingratitude  and  treachery  he  inveighed  in  the 
most  poignant  language.  To  animate  their  zeal  still 
farther  against  the  enemy  of  their  country,  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  them  a  large  donative ;  assuring 
them  that  greater  rewards  awaited  them,  when  they 
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flhoulil  hove  put  an  eml  to  their  warlike  toils,  by  the 
easy  ccmquest  of  the  British  Leg-ions, 

Before  Severus  could  reach  Home,  Albinus  had 
alreaH '  lhI  into  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and 

was  riM  -  the  iiivasiDii  of  Italy.     To  prevent  the 

native  Pruviuces  of  the  Empire  from  being  stained  with 
Civil  hlood«  the  former  CJiief  sent  forward  a  delaclimeut 
of  tits  Army  with  tlie  utinoi^t  speed,  to  oecupy  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  thereby  to  check  the  advance  of  his 
adTersary*  He  himself  with  the  main  body  followed 
without  delay  ;  setlinsr,  as  usual,  an  example  of  every 
i  military  virtue,  and  infusing  into  the  breasts  of  his  men 

^_  a  degree  of  ardour  which  no  difhculty  or  danger  could 
^B  repress.  By  this  rapid  movement,  be  defeated  the  dc- 
^H  sign  of  Albinus,  who  probably  wished  to  contend  for 
^H  tlie  Empire  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  People,  and 
^^L  .4o  aflbrd  to  his  friends  in  the  City  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
^^H*4|ir^sing  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  in  a  more  eflicient 
^^^*  tnnnner  than  by  secret  wishes  and  useless  prayers. 
»tid  In  the  meantime,  says  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  him- 

— If  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  jireparations  for  anew 
^*  C'm\  war  stmck  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  with  the 
il  deepest  sorrow  and  alarm.  Among  so  great  a  number 
Ciih]  of  noble  and  wealthy  individuals,  there  were  many  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  as  many  dilferent  sentiments.  Of 
the  Senators,  some  remained  inactive,  waiting  the  issue 
of  events,  and  ready  to  bestow  their  allegiance  upon 
the  conqueror ;  others,  attached  by  particular  ties  to 
Sevenis  or  Albinus,  E^hared  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  the  two  competitors.  The  common  people,  whose 
families  were  drained  of  their  youth  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  contending  Legions,  gave  way  to  lamentation  and 
despondency  ;  and  although  supplied  with  the  naual 
number  of  public  entertainments,  their  eyes  were  blind, 
ftnd  their  ears  were  deaf  to  ever>^  tiling  whicli  did  not 
H  connect  itself  with  the  great  stake  which  was  about  to 
^H  be  decided  on  the  plains  of  Gaul,  At  the  Circcnsian 
^^  Gamee,  where  Dion  was  prtsent  in  his  official  capacity, 
^^  iiMteid  of  cheering  the  performers  or  shouting  tipon  the 
^  success  of  their  favourite  coursers,  the  mnhilude  filled 
the  air  with  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the  Stale,  and  with 
I  wailuigs  for   the  tljoasands    of  precious    lives,  which 

[  were  dijomed  to  fall   victims  to  the  insatiable  spirit  of 

^^       discord  and  of  ambition,* 

H?  The  war  which  ensued  was  not  very  protracted  in  its 

^^  durttUoo,  nor  diversified  by  a  great  number  of  events, 
A  few  skirmishes  took  f^lace  between  detached  parties 
of  Ihc  two  main  armies,  in  which  ttic  troops  of  Albinus 
had  generally  the  advantage,  Dion  Cassius  mentions,  in 
particular,  an  action  in  wiiich  Ltipus,  one  of  the  Gene- 
rals who  served  under  Severus,  was  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  But  the  fortune  of  the  Commanders 
was  decided  in  a  great  battle,  fought  between  Lyons 
aad  Trevoux.  wherein  both  of  them  comlticted  their 
Legions  in  person.  The  valour  and  professional  skill 
of  ihe  troops  on  either  side  were  equally  distinguished  ; 
bat  the  lllyrians,  it  was  thought,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  greater  talents,  and  a  more  varied  experience  in  the 
pen*on  of  their  leader. 

Tlje  victory  was  most  obstinately  disputed,  and  re- 
mained a  long  time  doubtful.  The  left  wing  of  Albi- 
llQ9*a  army,  indeed,  was  soon  rej^nlseil  and  pursued  to 
die  camp;  but  the  right  wing,  at  the  same  moment, 
not  only  kept  it^  ground,  but  inflicted  upon  its 
enemies  a  severe  defeat,  and  nearly  wrested  the  triumph 
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from  the  bands  of  the  Emperor,  In  this  extren^e  danr 
ger,  Severus  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  men  at  the 
head  of  his  stout  Praetorian^;  bnt,  at  the  fjrst,  so  far 
from  restoring  the  current  of  success,  he  saw  his  Guards 
cut  in  pieces,  and  had  bis  own  boi^se  killed  under  him. 
Undismayed  by  this  disaster,  he  railied  the  fugitives  by 
his  authority  and  example,  placed  himself  in  their  fro^t^ 
and  advanced  sword  in  hand  against  the  British  cohor^, 
determined  to  check  their  progress,  or  to  die  at  their 
feet.  The  conflict  was  thus  resumed  with  th*  utmost 
ftiry  ;  shame  and  despair  inflamed  the  courage  of  ihe 
Imperial  Legions,  while  the  conquerors,  who,  through 
eagerness  to  complete  their  advantage  imd  secure  the 
victory,  had  fallen  into  some  confusion,  were  not  able 
to  withstand  the  renewed  assault.  Still  the  fortune  of 
the  field  continued  in  suspense,  until  Laetus,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  Severus,  made  a  vigorous 
charge  upon  the  wavering  line  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pleted their  disorder.  This  officer  is  represented  by 
Dion  as  having  declined,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
to  take  any  share  in  the  action  ;  being  desiruua  that 
the  two  rivals  should  destroy  one  another,  and  make 
room  for  his  own  pretensions  to  the  supreme  authority, 
should  the  Throne  become  vacant.  But  when  he  saw 
that  Severus  must  ultimately  prove  conqueror,  he  re- 
solved to  redeem  his  character  trom  the  imputation  of 
criminal  inactivity,  and  by  a  decisive  stroke  recommend 
himself  to  llie  master  of  the  Roman  People.  His  rapid 
onset  produced  the  effect  which  he  contemplated.  The 
soldiers  of  Albinus  could  no  longer  keep  their  ground  ; 
but  being  routed  at  all  points,  they  sought  refugt  within 
the  walls  of  Lugdunum,  the  ramparts  of  which  resisted 
for  a  lime  the  impetuosity  of  the  victors,* 

The  uiiforlunate  General  found  a  temporary  shelter 
in  a  private  house  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Con- 
i^ifieed  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  hopelesi*  condition,  and 
unwilliog  to  eisposc  himself  to  the  vindictive  temper  of 
Severus,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  either  his  own  hand,  or  that  of 
a  stave,  he  had  nearly  expired,  when  a  parly  of  horse- 
men discovered  his  retreat,  cut  off  bis  head,  and  carried 
it  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  sent  it  to  Rome, 
The  indignitieK  which  he  committed  upon  the  corpse  of 
his  rival,  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of  Se- 
verus, He  trod  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horse,  and 
then  gave  orders  to  throw  it  in  the  river.  In  like 
manner,  after  having  put  to  death  the  wife  and  children 
of  Clodius,  he  interdicted  the  honours  of  burial* 

No  motives  of  Policy  can  justify  such  conduct ;  for 
although  the  flames  of  Civil  war  have  on  many  occa- 
BJons  been  extinguished  by  the  blood  of  the  vanquished, 
a  generous  enemy  does  not  extend  his  revenge  to  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  opponents,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  of  women  and  children.  Nor  was  Seveiiis  inca- 
pable of  repressing  his  resentment,  for  until  the  final 
decision  of  the  contest,  his  cruelty  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure restrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  as  well 
as  by  the  reverence  which  he  pretended  to  bear  for  the 
Senate.  But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  securely 
seated  on  the  Throne  by  the  victory  of  Lugdunum,  than 
the  head  of  Albinus,  accompanied  with  a  menacing 
Letter,  announced  to  the  Romans,  that  lie  was  resolved 
to  spare  none  of  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  com- 
petitor. He  was  irritated  by  the  just  suspicion,  that  he 
had  never  possessed  the  atfections  of  the  higher  Orders 

*  Dion  Cufihis,   Epiiom*  XiphtlJD,  p.  324.     Spartiaa.  im  Strvsr* 
c,  U .     CipUolto.  in  C/oJ,  Mbin,  c.  9. 
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Bio^Taphy.  m  the  State,  and  be  concealed  his  old  grudge  against 
^"•^^v  — ^  them,  under  ihe  recent  discovery  of  some  treason  able 
*^^^^       correspondence.    He  condemned,  say  Spartianus  forty- 
TQ«*       ^^^    Senators    to  death,  whose  wives,    children^    and 
^*       ch'ents  were  involved  in  the  same  fate.     In  the  EpMe 
gij        just  mentioned,  which   ia  preserved  by  CapitoUnus,  he 
say9,   '*  I  have  ended  several  wars  to  the  advantage  of 
Uie  RepnbHc  :   I  have  filled  the  city  with  abundance  of 
provifiions  ;  by  my  victory  over  Niger  1  delivered  you 
from    the    horrors    of  a    tjTannical  Government,  with 
which  you  were  threatened.     And   how  have  you  ex- 
pressed your  g^ratitude  to  me  for  so  many  serv  ices  ?  By 
prererring-  to  me  a  lying-  African,  whose  raoutli  was  ever 
full  of  deceit,  and  whose  whole  merit  consisted  in  the 
claims  which   he  made  to  the  honours  of  hig^h  birth 
which  he  did  not  possess  I  '**     It  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, however,  lliat  though  Sevei"us  yielded  to  his  vin- 
dictive  passions  more  than  became  a  truly  great  man, 
he  granted  a  pardon  to  Ihirty-five  Senators  who  had 
espoused  the  interests  of  Alhinus ;  and,  by  his  subse- 
quenr  ^^ehavioar,  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  he 
couid  forget  the  Political  offences  of  individuals,  whose 
general  character  he  found  reason  to  respect. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  which  the  executions 
mentioned  above  are  understood  to  have  taken  place, 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  a  measure  the  precise  object  of 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  clearly  ascertained,  lie 
knew  that  the  Senate  detested  the  memory  of  Corn- 
modus,  and  yet,  though  the  character  of  that  Emperor 
presented  no  qualities  which  Severus  hhnself  could 
approve,  he  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  Divinity,  and  to  appoint  to  him  a  Priest  and 
a  Festival.  In  the  eame  spirit,  he  called  himself  the 
brother  of  that  tyrant,  and  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
an  extravagance  which  is  recorded  in  History,  and  per- 
petuated on  the  authority  of  contemporary  medals. 

The  Citizens  of  Home,  dazzled,  perhaps,  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  exploits,  and  willing  to  a^ipeuse  the 
wrath  of  a  master  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  stern, 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  carrying  in  their  hands  branches 
of  laurel,  and  other  emblems  of  triumphant  peace,  and 
prepared  to  do  him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually 
conferred  upon  the  success  of  an  Imperial  Commander, 
The  Senate,  in  like  manner,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  submission  and  respect;  concealing 
their  well^ounded  fears  untler  tlie  outward  expres- 
Bions  of  joy.  Severus,  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
acclamations,  entered  the  City,  went  up  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  sacnticed  to  Jupiter:  and  returning  thence 
to  the  Palace,  made  known  to  the  People  how  much  he 
was  satisfied  with  their  loyalty,  and  gave  them  assu- 
rances of  his  favour  and  protection.  It  was  against 
their  superiors  thul  he  cherished  the  angry  feelings 
which  clouded  his  countenance,  and  which  burst  forth 
on  the  following  day,  when  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Senate-house. 

In  his  first  address  to  this  illustrious  Body,  which  he 
had  convoked,  he  gave  intimation  of  the  Policy  which 
he  meant  to  pursue,  by  praising  the  rigours  of  Sylla 
and  of  Marius,  and  by  describing  the  bad  consequences 
which  resulted  trom  the  clemency  practised,  in  the  day 
of  their  power^  b^/ Julius  Ca*sar  and  Pompeius.  His 
severity*  for  a  time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  corresponded 
to  the  examples  which  he  proposed  to  follow :  and  so 
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many  men  of  rank  fell  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, or  were  deprived  of  liberty  and  fortune,  that 
Geta,  the  youngest  s^on  oi'the  Emperor,  exclaimed,  that 
more  persons  would  be  sorry  for  the  victor/  which  had 
crowned  the  elForts  of  his  father's  House,  than  could 
partuke  in  the  joy  for  its  success.* 

In  proj>ortion  as  he  felt  that  his  interests  were 
slighted  by  the  S'^natorial  Orders,  he  paid  his  court  the 
more  sedulously  to  the  multitude  and  to  the  Army. 
To  the  latter,  in  particular,  his  complaisance  was  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  merit  the  indignation  of  several 
Historians.  Herodian,  fur  example,  maintains  that,  by 
his  largesses  and  concessions,  he  impaired  military 
discipline  far  more  than  had  been  done  by  Com  modus  ; 
and  tor<?etful  of  the  venal  and  insolent  spirit  which  he 
had  tbund  it  necessary  to  check  among  the  Praetorian 
Guards,  he  encouraged  among  his  followers  the  same 
habits  which  had  already  led  to  so  much  disgraceful 
insubordination. 

But  Severus,  while  he  pampered  his  Soldiers  in  the 
Capital,  and  allowed  them  to  forget,  during  a  short 
interval,  the  restraints  and  privations  of  active  service, 
did  not  intend  that  they  should  be  long  idle.  No 
sooner  had  he  confirmed  his  Government,  and  ap- 
pointed the  proper  Magistrates  to  administer  the  Laws 
in  his  absence,  than  he  resumed  the  war  in  Asia,  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  unfinished  when  he 
marched  to  attack  Albinus.  Imtnediatdy,  indeed,  after 
the  battle  of  Lugdunum,  he  is  said  Uv  have  despatched 
Laetus,  with  such  forces  as  ho  could  spare,  to  defend 
Nisibis  against  the  Parthians,  who  ha*l  besieged  it 
while  he  was  employed  in  the  West.  He  him  sell',  before 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  had  deleated  the  British 
Legions,  followed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  Army ; 
and  having  passed  through  Syria,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
save  the  invested  city,  and  to  punish  the  tickleness  or 
treachery  of  his  Oriental  Allies.f 

It  was  his  intention,  in  the  succeeding  summer,  to 
establish  the  power  of  Home  beyond  the  Euphrates  on 
a  much  tirmer  foundation  than  it  had  possessed  since 
the  days  of  Trajan.  With  this  view,  he  strengthened 
his  cohorts,  buiit  a  great  many  transports  and  ships  of 
burden,  and,  after  the  heat  of  the  season  was  over,  left 
the  Syrian  Province  with  a  formidable  armament  as  well 
by  land  as  by  water.  He  carried  with  him  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Parthia,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country,  he  hoped,  might  at  once  facilitate  his  con- 
quests and  give  confidence  to  the  troops.  Arriving  at 
Babylon,  he  found  that  great  city  deserted.  Thence 
he  directed  his  progTcss  towards  Seteucia,  which  the 
inhabitants  likewise  relinquished,  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  Ctesiphon  was  not  reduced  without 
a  siege,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives,  Tlie  Parthians, 
animated  bv  the  presence  of  their  King,  Vol ogeses,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls,  made  a  brave  and 
protracted  resistance;  while  the  Romans,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  conq)elled  to  subsist  upon  herbs  and  the 
roots  of  plants,  were  consumed  by  an  epidemic  disease 
winch  greatly  thinned  their  ranks.  But  the  resolutiou 
of  Severus  triumphed  over  all  the^  obstacles.  He 
jiersevered,  and  his  exertions  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.     The  city   was   taken  by   storm.     The 
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slaug^hter  and  the  boaty  wer»  both  immense,  and  the 
number  oi  prisoners  amountetl  to  a  hundred  thousand* 
Vologeses  escaped  from  the  carnage,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  swifiness  of  his  horse;  the  iissailants  l>cing 
too  much  eAliausted  by  fatigue  and  sickness  either  to 
IbLIow  him  in  hiB  flight,  or  to  mark  the  place  of  his 
retreat.  • 

Severus  assumed  for  this  exploit  the  title  of  Par- 
Micio,  to  which  the  fluttery  of  his  troops  induced  him 
lo  add  theoiore  questionable  epithet  of  MaMmus,  He 
setod  the  same  occasion  ihr  associating-  his  two  sons 
witli  him  in  the  Government ;  and  though  Caracalla  was 
not  more  than  eleven  years  of  a^e»  he  was  invested 
with  the  rank  o(  An^vatua^  while  upon  his  brother  Geta, 
whose  name  was  at  that  time  ctianged  to  Antoninus, 
waft  conferred  the  distinction  of  CiBsar,  The  Senate, 
mlbrined  of  what  had  taken  place,  sanctioned  by  a 
formal  deed  the  proceedings  of  the  Array*  and  thereby 
acknowledged  the  children  of  the  Emperor  as  the  legal 
bdrs  of  the  Crown* 

The  capture  of  Ctesiphon,  which  cost  so  much  labour 
and  blood,  proved  in  the  end  a  very  fruitless  acqui&i- 
ti<Hi ;  far  iJie  effects  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  combined 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  soon  reduced  the  Romans 
to  great  extremities,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  cooqueat,  Severus,  therefore^  to  procure  for  his 
raaa  llie  benefit  of  a  cttoler  .sky,  marched  them  into 
Armenia,  whtre  he  renewed  Uie  alliance  which  had 
loog  subf^sted  between  the  Empire  and  the  King  of 
thai  country*  Bui,  that  he  might  not  return  into  Syria 
without  accomplishing  some  object  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  aonaU  of  his  evenUul  reign,  he  resolved  to  reduce 
the  city  of  Atra;  whidi»  besides  having  provoked  his 
^  ange^  by  takini?'  iKjrt  with  Pescennius^  had  created  to 
itAclf  an  ii  Me  fame  by  baffling   the    utmost 

strength  an u  ^.,,  ,.*  the  Emperor  Trajan.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  attack  it  Middenly»  and  carry  it  by  storm. 
But  the  iuhabitants,  aware  of  the  resentment  which 
they  htid  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  Roman  Com- 
mander*  were  so  completely  prepared  for  his  assault, 
tliai  they  drove  him  oft'  with  great  slaughter »  as  we!i  as 
with  the  lo«s  of  ail  his  warlike  engines.  Obliged  to 
desist  for  the  time,  he  resumed  his  march  into  Syrin ; 
T&>i>Wed,  however,  to  spend  the  winter  in  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Aira,  upon  the  people  of  which  he 
meant  lo  inflict  a  severe  and  final  chastisement. 

Having  collected  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and 
militjiry  stores,  together  with  mechanical  aids  of  every 
description,  be  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  the 
£asly  and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  de%*oted 
city.  But  the  inhabitants  on  their  part  were  not  less 
la  readiness  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  Being  de- 
icended  from  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  they  excelled  in  the 
use  of  horbes,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  render  cavalry 
fonnidable  in  an  open  country.  They  formed,  as  it  were, 
an  invisible  line  around  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Romanss  cut  off  their  detachments,  intercepted  their 
iQpp  ies.  and  confined  the  Legions  to  the  ground  which 
they  covered  with  their  tents.  The  garrison  within 
were  equally  active  in  employing  all  the  means  of 
annoyance  and  destruction  with  which  their  rude  war- 
fare had  rendered  them  familiar.  They  made  frequent 
imllies,  set  fire  to  the  engines  which  threatened  their 
walls,  and  even  poured  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assailants  Darning  pitch  and  poisonous  liquids. 

*  Dii»n  Ca4ajiv,  ^tkd  Spartiin.  u^t  anpra. 


But  the  superior  skill  tmd  formidable  instruments  of     Lwciui 
the  Romans  at  length  effected  a  breach  in  the  fortifica-  Sep|miiu» 
lions;  when  Atra  must  have  fallen,  had  not  the  avarice  ^_^    ^^* 
of  Severus   counteracted   what   his   perseverance    had      Ffo™ 
achieved.     He  knew  thut  the  place  contained  immense      j^^  p^ 
riches,  whicli,  if  it  were  taken  by  storm*  must  become      ^93^ 
the  booty  of  the  Soldiers,  but  which,  were  the  enemy  to         u^ 
surrender  upon  capitulation,  would  belong  exclusively      211. 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.     For  this  reason,  when  the 
reduction  oi*  the  city  was  about  to  be  completed,  he 
called  back  his  men,  in  the  hope  that  conditions  would 
be  immediately  proposed.     The  Atrians,  however,  so 
far  from  submitting  to  terms,  resolved  to  contiime  their 
defence;  and  accordingly,  repairing  in  the   night  the 
damage  which  had  been  done  to  their  rampart,  they 
laughed  at  the  forbearance  of  the  besiegers,  and  repeated 
a  boastful  defiance  of  their  power.     Severus,  distracted 
with   rage  and  disappointment,  ordered  his  troops  to 
resume   tlieir  operations  and  carry  Ibe  town ;  but,  on  And  raises 
this  occasion,  his  commands  were  met  with  a  positive  ^^^<^  siege, 
refusal ;    the   engineers   turned  their  backs  upon    Uie 
walls,  and  the  legionaries  threatened  to  Iny  down  their 
arms.     Thus,  ufter  twenty  days  of  toil  and  danger,  and 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  the  Roman  Commander,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  still  greater  evLl  of  a  general  mutiny,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  sl^e. 

But  although  the  Emperor  failed  in  this  instance,  his  Vi?tts 
expedition  into  the  East  was,  nevertheless,  attended  i^g^pt, 
with  results  very  favourable  to  the  peace  as  well  as  to 
the  stability  of  his  dominion!*.  Returning  from  Syria 
by  the  way  of  Egypt,  he  gratified  his  learned  curiosity 
by  visiting  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  latter 
country,  and  performed,  at  the  same  time,  an  ofbce 
grateful  to  his  followers,  by  paying  to  the  ashes  of 
Pompey  the  honours  wldch  were  due  to  the  nieniiiry  of 
that  uufortunate  General.  He  examined  in  person  the 
works  of  Art  which  had  long  given  a  just  celebrity  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Statue  of  Memnon, 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  Labyiinth.  He  obtained  access 
even  into  the  Temples  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sanc- 
tuaries of  Religion,  conversed  with  the  Priests  oti  their 
Mythology,  an«l  received  lessons  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines which  were  contained  in  their  sacred  books.  In 
recompense  for  this  addition  lo  his  knowledge,  he 
granted  to  the  Egyptian  Peojtlc  several  important  pri- 
vileges, relieved  them  from  burdens  which  had  bonic 
them  down  from  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  established 
at  Ale:xandria  a  Council  of  State,  with  powers  not  mueb 
inferior  to  those  vested  in  the  Roman  Senate, 

After  spending  about  six  years  in  Asia  he  pursued  his  and  returns 
journey  into  Italy,  through  Syria,  Cilicin,  Thrace,  Mcesia,  '^  iwtnc. 
and  Pannonia.  The  Senatoi-s,  if  Spartinnus  may  be 
credited,  made  haste  to  decrt»e  to  their  victorious  Prince 
the  splendours  of  a  Triumph  ;  an  honour  which  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  decline,  A 
Triumphal  Arch,  however,  attests  at  once  the  success  of 
Severus  over  die  Parlhians,  and  the  date  of  his  return 
to  Rome.  The  inscription  upon  it,  which  is  legible  at 
the  j) resent  day,  records,  that  it  was  erected  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Tribunitial  power  of  Severus,  coin- 
ciding with  the  two  hundred  and  fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  tranquillity  which  this  warrior  expected  to  enjoy  ^'**JJ^  ^^ 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  ^oddL^tTSf 
amhiti(*n  of  his  sons,  and  by  the  unpopularity  of  Plan-  pia^tiajius, 
tianus,  the   Prietoriun  Prsefect,     The  latter   is  snid  to  ibc  PnEio- 
havc  made  use  of  his  exorbitant  power  to  oppress  the  f'^'*  P'«=' 
c  2  '^"•^^^ 
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People,  and  to  excite  the  vmdictive  passion*?  of  his 
nmster.  By  the  morriafl^c  of  his  dauj^iiter  witli  Coracalla, 
who  had  already,  for  some  years,  enjoyed  the  rank  of 
Augustus,  he  obtained  admittance  into  the  Imperial 
household ;  where  his  pride,  and  the  iidlueiice  which 
he  possessed  over  the  Emperor,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  dislike.  Hie  Prefect  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced,  and, 
probably,  for  that  reason  might  be  induced  to  entertain 
desig-ns  in  regard  to  the  succession  which  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  selfishness  of  the  Prince,  and  even  to  form 
some  p'ound  for  the  charge  which  he  brought  against 
him.  Herodian,  who  appears  not  to  have  examined 
with  suitable  care  the  particulars  of  the  accusation,  yields 
10  the  impression  which  prevailed  against  Plantiamis; 
while  Dion  Cassiys,  whose  rank  in  the  State  atForded 
him  an  opportunity  of  sifting  the  accuracy  of  such 
rumours,  satisfies  himself  with  insinuating,  that  the 
Praetorian  General  gave  way  to  hopes  and  desires 
which  ought  not  to  have  entered  his  mind.  The  Em- 
peror's brother,  at  the  approach  of  death,  whispered  into 
his  ear  some  cautions  respecting  the  views  of  Plan- 
tianns ;  the  effect  of  which  soon  appeared  in  the  dimi- 
nished confidence  of  Severus,  and  in  the  restricted 
power  of  his  favourite.  Caracal  la,  who  incessantly  lay 
in  wait  for  an  occasion  to  ruin  his  fathcr*in-law,  seized 
the  moment  of  suspicion  and  declining  authority  to  lay 
before  the  Emperor  the  most  appalling  evidence  that 
the  Prtctorian  Prsefecl  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  all  the  male  liranches  of  the  Royal  family, 
Plautianus,  who  was  immediately  sent  for,  made  haste 
to  the  Palace  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  his  master.  As  soon 
as  he  entered,  Severus  gently  upbraided  hioj  with  his 
ingratitude,  and  with  the  violent  nature  of  his  inten- 
tions. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Pnefect  asserted  his  inno- 
cence in  the  strongest  terms.  Caracal  I  a  seized  a  sword 
to  run  him  through  the  body,  but  being  admonished  by 
a  frowi  from  his  father,  he  gave  orders  to  a  soldier, 
who  instantly  performed  the  ofhce  of  cSLecutioner, 
Plautianus  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Sovereign,  whose 
injudicious  favour  had  led,  step  by  step,  to  his  destruc- 
tion, and  to  the  perpetual  unhappiness  of  bis  own 
family.* 

The  unhappiness  which  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
Severus,  gave  birth  to  many  cruel  acts  of  tyranny  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  Government.  Being  na* 
turally  sujierstitious,  he  lent  a  ready  eai  to  every  rumour 
of  magical  incantation  and  unfavourable  omens;  and, 
with  a  degree  of  inconsistency  which  proves  how  con- 
fused the  notions  of  the  most  learned  Pagans  were  in 
respect  to  the  power  or  constancy  of  their  Gods,  he,  on 
some  occasions,  used  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to 
defeat  the  accomplishmeJit  of  their  declared  intentions. 
To  illustrate  this  statement,  as  well  as  to  describe  the 
general  insecurity  of  lite  and  property  which,  at  that 
period^  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  Roman  Citizens, 
Dion  Cassius  records  an  incident  which  could  hardly 
be  credited  on  any  testimony  less  unimpeachable  than 
that  of  an  eye-witne?is.t 

Apronianus,  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  was  charged  with 
High  Treason,  merely  because  his  nurse  had  dreamed, 
when  he  was  a  child,  tliat  he  would  one  day  be  Em- 
peror. It  was  added,  as  an  atrocious  aggravation  of 
this  otTence,  that    he  had,  in  order  to  penetrate  more 


*  Diua  Caisiui,  and  Spartian.  ubi  tuprA. 
t  Dion  Cauiu»^  EpUom,  XiphLlin.  p.  336* 


deeply  into  the  will  of  Heaven,  consulted  Soothsayert, 
and  oftered  up  impure  or  irregular  sacrifices.  Upon 
the  simple  announcement  of  these  charges,  which  he 
was  not  allowed  an  opportunity  either  to  disprove  or  to 
deny,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Senate  as  an  enemy  to 
his  Country,  and  as  a  conspirator  against  tlie  life  of  the 
Sovereign. 

But  the  main  fact  itself  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  a  circumstance  which  attended  its 
progress  through  the  Court  of  Justice.  When  the  in- 
formations were  laid  before  tlie  Senate,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  witness,  who  had  been  examined  con- 
cerning this  criminal  dream,  upon  being  asked  in 
regard  to  the  person  who  had  related  it,  as  well  as  m 
respect  to  those  in  whose  hearing  it  had  been  men- 
tioned, replied,  that  the  indi\iduiil  chiefiy  implicated  in 
the  narrative  was  a  bald-headed  Senator  then  present. 
Nothing  could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  liorrible 
excess  to  which  tyranny  was  then  carried,  than  the  con- 
sternation into  which  the  whole  Senate  is  said  to  have 
been  thrown  by  the  reading  of  this  deposition.  As  the 
name  of  the  accused  person  was  not  stated.  Dion 
Cassius  confesses  that  ihey  all  trembled,  as  well  those 
among  them  who  were  bald,  as  those  whose  heads  were 
well  clothed  with  hair.  I  acknowledge,  says  he,  that  I 
could  not  help  putting  up  my  hand  to  feel  whether  I 
still  retained  my  hair,  and  I  observed  that  several 
others  did  the  same.  A  circumstance  which  was  after- 
wards specified,  restricted  the  danger  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals.  It  was  declared^  thai  the  bald 
Senator  wore  at  the  time  in  question  the  toga  prMcJsta. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  on  Biebius 
Marcellinus,  who  was  very  bald,  and  wlio,  besides,  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  Curulc  jEdile  at  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  evidence.  Marcellinus  rose  up,  and 
said,  if  the  witness  saw  me  on  that  occasion  he  will, 
without  doubt,  know  me  again.  The  informer  could 
not  identify  the  individual  whom  he  had  attempted  to 
describe  ;  and  it  was  not  till  one  of  the  members^ 
desirous,  perhaps,  for  his  own  sake,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  cruel  uncertainty,  pointed  out  Marcellinus,  that  the 
infamous  wretch  could  select  his  victim.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  accusation  repeated  than  the  unfortunate 
Senator  was  seized,  dragged  to  the  place  of  e^cecution, 
and  put  to  death.* 

Severus,  after  a  short  residence  in  his  Capital,  took 
refuge  from  the  dissensions  of  his  family  and  the  in- 
trigues of  State  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  a  foreign  war. 
He  passed  over  into  Britain,  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Province  a^tnst 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  and  of  the  other 
barbarous  Tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  wastes  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Grampian  Mountains.  He 
had  hoped,  also,  that  the  lo%'e  of  military  glory  might 
exalt  the  ambition  of  his  sons,  and  chase  from  tlieir 
breasts  those  malignant  passions  which  at  once  dis- 
turbed his  domestic  repose,  and  ever  and  anon 
tlireatened  to  tear  the  Commonwealth  in  pieces.  His 
success  against  the  foreign  enemy  was  much  more  com- 
plete than  his  scheme  for  restoring  fratenial  concord. 
He  repressed  the  wandering  sav^ages  of  Caledonia,  con- 
fined them  bj  a  wall  and  rampart  to  their  barren  bills, 
ana  even  taught  them,  by  repeated  chastisements,  to 
respect  t!ie  power  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Arts  of 
civilized  life      But  he  did  not  succeed  in  subduino:  the 


*  Dioa  CusiuS|  Epii9m»  Xipbilin. 
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fierce  temper  of  Caracal  la,  nor  In  mo  derating  the 
peevish  resenlinent  of  Geta.  When  his  Iriumph  over 
the  Bri  tains  was  accompUshed,  Seven  is  found  that  he 
had  not  yet  made  any  progress  in  uniting  his  sons  in  a 
common  interest,  or  in  establishing  between  them  the 
bonds  of  harmony  and  peace. 

The  account  whicli  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius  of  the 
northeni  parts  of  Britain,  betrays  much  ignorant  cre- 
dulity. Tfie  inhabitants  are  represented  as  living  in  the 
Tery  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  without  houses  or  agri- 
culture, and  so  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Arts,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes,  or 
8hoes«  or  any  of  the  most  common  comforts  of  Society ; 
and  yet  they  are  described  as  possessing  an  efficient 
body  of  cavalry*  well  armed  and  uppoinlod,  and,  mrire- 
over,  as  bringing  into  the  field  of  battle  a  great  number  of 
chariots,  the  riders  of  which  were  so  well  trained  as  to 
be  formidable  even  to  the  Roman  Legions.  Some  dis- 
tinction, perhaps,  ought  to  be  admitted  between  the 
Mmatm,  the  natives  of  that  comparatively  level  country 
which  stretches  fi-om  the  Tweed  to  the  narrow^  neck  of 
land  which  separates  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  ttiose  ruder  clans  who  preferred  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  steep  and  barren  mountains,  which  cou- 
Btttute  the  frontier  of  Caledonia  Proper,  Still,  there  can 
be  no  reader  who  does  not,  at  once,  perceive  the  absur- 
dity of  attributing  to  a  People  the  use  of  wheeled 
carriages  and  a  regular  system  of  military  tactics,  and 
of  denying  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  construct  a  house,  or  to  protect  their  limbs 
with  a  garment.  The  information  on  which  Dion  wrote 
must  have  been  either  very  imperfect  or  very  ill  under- 
stood, when  he  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Scotland  were  wont  to  pass  whole  days  up  lo  the  cliin 
in  water,  and  that  they  had  discovere<l  the  composition 
of  a  species  of  food,  the  smallest  morsel  of  which,  not 
larger  even  than  a  bean,  proved  a  substitute  for  all  other 
meat  and  drink  for  several  days  together  !* 

The  Historian  subjoins  what  is,  indeed,  much  more 
probable,  that  the  Barbarians,  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  the  Emperor  towards  their  country,  sent  messengers 
to  beg  bis  forgiveness,  and  to  solicit  peace.  But 
Sevenis,  regardless  of  their  promised  fidelity,  or  desirous 
to  carry  the  conquest  of  Britain  farther  than  any  of 
hf^  predecessors,  refused  to  receive  their  suibmission. 
Leaving  his  younger  son  to  command  in  the  Roman 
Province,  he  himself,  with  Caracalla,  marched  north- 
ward at  the  head  of  the  Legions,  It  is  meutioueil*  that 
he  was  carried  in  a  litter,  being  so  much  enfeebled  by 
the  gout  as  not  to  be  able  lo  sit  on  horseback, 

Tlie  ditfi cutties  which  he  had  to  overcome  were  very 
^at,  and  must  have  conquered  the  resolution  of  a 
mind  less  firm  than  that  of  Severus.  lie  was  obliged, 
says  Dion,  to  cut  down  forests,  level  motinlains,  con- 
struct bridges  over  rivers,  and  form  roads  through  fens 
and  marshes.  Nor  had  he?  an  opportunity  of  revenging, 
ia  a  regular  engagement,  the  losses  which  were  inflicted 
upon  his  troops  by  ihe  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
The  latter  were  too  sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  the 
art  of  war  lo  present  themselves  in  large  Wdies,  or  on 
equal  ground.  They  cliose  rather  to  liang  upon  the 
skirts  of  their  martial  invaders,  to  cut  off  stnigglers,  oi 
lo  draw  them  into  snares  by  the  prospect  of  booty; 
and,  in  this  way,  they  prosecuted  their  petty  warfare 


*  Oioa  Caa«iisf,  Epit^m,  Xlpbilin.  p.  337,  3.1B.     Spartiau*  in 
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with  so  much  success,  that  when  the  Imperial  Com- 
mander had  finished  his  campaign,  and  added  a  few 
leagues  of  useless  territory  to  the  Empire  of  Rome,  he 
found  that  his  army  was  diminished  by  disease^  or 
accident,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Con- 
soling himself  with  the  titles  of  i?n7a???Hci/*,  Mfwrimf/^, 
which  he  likewise  conferred  upon  each  of  the  Princes, 
he  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Island,* 

His  triumph,  such  as  it  w^as,  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Caledonians,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  !jis  ungrateful  son  Caracalla.  This  young 
Prince,  afler  failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  i/i  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  sword  against 
the  person  of  his  father.  Irritated  by  such  conduct,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies, 
Severns  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.  lie  invited  his 
son  lo  complete  his  act  of  meditated  parricide;  while, 
in  respect  to  the  revolted  Britons  who  had  abused  his 
clemency,  he  exprcrised,  in  the  words  of  Homer*  his 
fixed  resolution  to  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

' Twf  fi^Ttf  VTCKi^vyoi  QtTvtf  oXeOpov, 

'KcJfifif  0*  yfieT^pav*  fifj^  ovriva  ya^rrept  fi^Ti^p 
Ko  opotf  tot^ra  (p4pot^  fxrjh*  «5  0ii'fycj*.'f 

But  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  and  to 
all  his  plans  for  revenge.  Having  returned  as  far  as 
York,  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  he  him- 
self foresaw  would,  at  no  distant  period,  terminate 
his  career.  In  the  expectation  of  this  event,  he  called 
for  both  his  sons,  whom  he  once  more  exhorted  to  be 
affectionate  to  one  another,  and  to  cooperate  with 
mutual  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  their 
Family,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  **  I  found  tlie 
Republic.*'  said  he,  **in  disorder  and  confusion.  I  leave 
it  quiet  at  home  and  abroad,  even  a^  far  as  these  remote 
Provinces  of  Britain,  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and 
rendered  feeble  by  much  sutrering ;  but  I  bequeath  to 
my  two  Antonini,  my  beloved  children,  an  Empire 
which,  if  they  are  good,  will  prove  lasting  and  strong, 
but  which,  if  they  are  had,  must  be  weak  and  pre- 
carious,* Spartianus  informs  us,  that  he  made,  on  this 
occasion,  some  very  suitable  reflections  on  the  vanity 
of  Human  ambition,  and  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
all  earthly  grcaluess.  *'  I  have  been  every  thing,**  he 
exclaimed,  **  but  what  avails  it  now,"  Ordering  the  urn 
in  which  his  ashes  were  lo  be  enclosed  lo  be  brought 
to  him,  he  took  it  into  bis  hands,  and  inspecting  it 
narrowly,  addressed  it  in  these  words,  expressive  at 
once  of  triumph  and  disappointment:  ''Thou  shall  soon 
be  (he  habitation  of  a  man  whose  ashes  the  whole 
world  was  too  narrow  to  confine. "t 

He  expired  at  York,  in  the  two  hundred  and  eleventh 
year  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  after 
having  reigned  nearly  eigliteen  years.  The  funenjl  rites 
were  jierfonned  in  that  City,  and  hunoured  with  the 
respectful  attendance  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  Province ;  by  all  of  whom 

*  Sparttan.  in  Sever,  e,  18.  Dion  Cassius,  Epiiom.  p,  3-Jt). 
f  J/tad,  fib.  vi.  V,  S7— 59. 

Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  ige, 

SliatI  ^ave  ii  Trojan  from  nur  boundless  rage  t 

Iliun  shall  ptrish  wfiole,  ami  bury  all. 

Her  babes,  her  in  ranis  at  tht  bfea?*t  shall  fall,  Pop«» 
I  Dion  Cksi)US|  Epitom,  Xipbilin,  p.  344, 
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the  eharader  of  Seveni*  wm§  Md  in  veiwratiou,  not 
less  for  hiss  ejeal  talents  than  for  his  wisdom  and  justice 
in  tht  adminislralion  of  the  GovemmenL  The  body 
was  bnrnt^  an»l  his  remains  were  conveyed  by  his  sons 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Antonini,  whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  with 
ptinicutar  pleasure. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
pag^es  of  ancient  writers  a  fair  or  consistent  representa- 
tion of  the  cfiaracter  of  Severus.  One  of  the  authors  of 
the  Augustan  History  applies  to  him  an  exp^es^iion 
which  was  sugj^sted  by  the  effects  which  the  conduct 
of  the  first  Roman  Emperor  had  upon  the  fortunes  of 
his  Country,  namely,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  Republic  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  if  he  had 
never  died»*  This  remark  has  in  it,  perhaps*  more 
point  than  truth  ;  for  thoug^h  Sevems  was  no  ordinary 
man,  he  nevertheless  rather  followed  than  directed  the 
general  current  of  events.  He  considered  the  Roman 
World  as  his  property,  and  had  no  sooner  secured  the 
p«j«ssession,  than  he  bestowed  the  utmost  care  on  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  so  valuable  an  acqui- 
sition. Judicious  law,  executed  with  finnness,  soon 
corrected  most  of  the  abuses  which »  since  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius^  had  ijifected  every  deparlment  of  the 
Stale,  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  ttie  sentences  of  the  Emperor  were 
characterised  by  attention,  discernment,  and  impar- 
tiality; and  if  on  any  occasion  he  deviated  from  the 
strict  line  of  equity,  it  was  generally  in  favour  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any 
feeling  of  humanity,  as  from  the  natural  propensity  of  a 
despot  to  humble  the  pride  of  great ness»  and  to  sink 
all  his  subjects  to  the  same  level  of  absolute  dependence 
jpon  his  will. 

His  taste  for  public  buildings  and  mognificent  spec- 
tacles recommended  him  greatly  to  the  Roman  People* 
His  unremitting  care,  too,  that  the  Capital  of  his  Em- 
pire should  at  all  times  be  well  supljlied  with  provi- 
so ns,  confirmed  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the 
Citizens.  He  laboured  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
8U0ering  and  devastation  which  had  arisen  from  Civil 
discord.  The  Provinces  enjoyed  tmder  his  Government 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  security ;  and 
many  Cities  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Empire,  re- 
stored by  the  munificence  of  Severus,  have  attested  by 
public  monuments  the  sense  of  their  grateful  felicity. 

In  respect  to  his  management  of  the  Army,  there  is 
less  ground  for  unqualified  praise.  Perhaps  no  degree 
of  firmness  or  of  wisdom  could  have  avoided  the  errors 
witji  which  his  command  has  been  charged ;  for  as  the 
Soldiers  were  the  medium  through  which  y^ower  was  at 
the  same  time  attained  and  preserved,  an  Emperor  was 
induced,  by  every  motive  which  affects  either  the  gene- 

*  Ulmm  nut  rmtci  nun  deltmise  mU  wm  mpri*     Spartiftn.  c.  18. 


rous  or  the  selfish  feelings  of  out  nature,  to  bestow 
wealth  and  dignity  upon  his  Troops,  T^ie  main  diinger,  ^ 
moreover,  arose  from  the  number  and  power  of  the 
Praetorian  Guards,  the  very  ministers  and  bulwarks  of  ^ 
despotism  ;  and  Sevems  not  only  increased  this  part  of 
the  military  establishment  fourfold,  but  also  added  to 
its  pay,  and  extended  its  privileges.  He  flattered 
himself  I  hat,  as  the  Pnptorians  were  draughted  from 
the  wliole  body  of  the  Army,  Provincials  as  well  as 
native  Romans,  the  Legions  would  consider  thern  as 
the  representatives  of  their  Order,  mul  be  dehghted  with 
the  honours  which,  from  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
the  Guards,  was  reflected  upon  themselves;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  cherished  llie  hope,  that  the  ready  aid 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  superior  in  arms  and  professional 
experience  to  any  force  that  could  be  brought  into  the 
field  against  them,  would  for  ever  crush  the  hopes  of 
rebellion,  and  secure  to  himself  and  his  posterity  a  per- 
petual possession  of  the  Empire. 

His  memory  has  always  been  respected  for  the  love  Pl 
which  he  showed  to  Learning.  Tlie  habits  of  a  life  ^^ 
spent  chiefly  in  (he  Camp  were,  no  doubt,  quite  incora- 
patible  with  any  dislingui&hed  progress  iu  Science  or 
in  Letters ;  but  his  taste,  notwithslanding,  induced 
him  to  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  and  his  penetration  suggested  to  him  the 
numerous  advantages  which  would  result  to  his  Go- 
vernment from  the  countenance  of  learned  men.  He 
was  much  devoted,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  to  that 
pervTrsion  of  natural  knowledge  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Magic ;  and  led 
away  by  the  foolish  per.suasion,  that  accidental  com- 
binations of  matter,  or  particular  pos-ilions  of  the 
stars,  could  intlueuce  the  (brtunes  of  mankind,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  various  arts  by  which  the  Sages  of  his 
time  professed  to  lay  open  the  future,  and  to  render 
propitious  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is  said,  that 
he  was  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  second  wife  by  the 
discovery  that  a  young  Syrian  lady,  whose  name  was 
Julia,  had  been  bom  with  u  royal  nativity;  in  other 
words,  that  those  who  could  read  iu  the  position  of  the 
stars  the  secret  pleasures  of  the  Gods,  had  announced 
(hal  she  was  ordained  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Sovereign 
Prince  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  Memoirs  of  his  own  life;  a 
work  ofv^luLli  Auri'lius  Victor  praises  the  stjte  not  less 
than  the  fidelity.  But  Dion  Cassius,  who  had  better 
means  tor  forming  a  correct  judgment,  does  not  give  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  this  Imperial  autobiography; 
insinuating  that  Severus  has  nut,  on  all  occasions,  paid 
the  strit  lej-t  regard  to  truth,  and  that  iu  his  attempts 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  he  laid 
greater  stress  on  hidden  motives  and  refined  views  of 
Policy  than  on  the  palpable  facts  which  met  the  eye  of 
the  Public* 

♦  Dion  Ca?isl«s,  EpUom.  Xiphilio.  p.  343.     Spartiwi.  in  Sirper, 
c,  19— -21.     Aurel.  Victor,  p.  517. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  original  njiine 
of  this  Emperor  was  Bassianus,  derived  from  liis 
maternal  g-raudfather,  who  was  Priest  of  Apollo,  in  a 
cily  of  PhiBoicia.  When  Severus  hud  amended  the 
Thro  tic.  and  re^solved  to  perpetuate  the  Crown  in  his 
IkmUy,  He  made  his  eldest  sou  relinquish  an  appellation 
vhtch  denoted  the  humble,  and  even  ohscure,  hueag^e 
frooi  n-iiicb  he  drew  his  blood,  and  assume  the  noble 
«iid  respected  names  of  Marcus  Auretius  Antoninus 
which  were  associated  in  the  mind  of  every  Roman 
with  tJie  happtnesH  and  g^Iary  of  the  Empire.  It  was  from 
the  fancy  whicli  the  youn^  Prince  manifested  for  a  parti- 
cular robe  of  Gaulish  matiiitacture  that  the  cos^nomen 
aruse  by  which  he  is  most  commonly  known  in  Histtiry, 
He  not  only  used  it  himself,  but  recommended  it  to  the 
Soldiers*  and  e%'en  distributed  it  amouLj^  tlie  inhnbilants 
nf  Rome ;  whence,  as  the  national  name  of  the  ^wn 
in  question  was  Caraeaila^  the  wit  or  contempt  of  the 
Capital  designated  the  young^  Monarch  by  a  reference 
to  his  fiivourite  dress,  A  similar  proof  of  his  frivolous* 
losition  drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of  Tarantu*, 
ich  was  borrowed  irom  a  famous  Gladiator^  whose 
refHilation  tlie  heir  of  Severus  valued  more  hi«:hly  than 
the  renown  of  all  his  father's  victories  in  tlie  East  and 
in  the  West-* 

The  late  Emperor  continued  to  cherish  the  frround- 
leas  hope  that  his  two  sons,  whom  he  invested  with  an 
equal  and  joint  authority,  would  administer  the  Govern- 
ment with  mutual  afiection,  and  a  due  reg-ard  to  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth;  a  proof  that  his 
natural  acuteness  failed  him  in  the  most  im]>ortant  con- 
ecru  of  his  whole  life,  or  that  his  partiality  for  two  very 
aopromisio^  youilis  had  more  weight  in  his  decision 
thim  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  half  the  globe.  Such  a 
divided  rule,  it  has  been  well  observed,  would  probably 
iiive  proved  a  source  of  discord  between  the  kindest  bro- 
thers :  it  was  therefore  iraposnible  that  it  could  long-  siib- 
siii  between  two  implacable  enemies,  who  had  no  desire 
to  acfxiiiiplish  either  a  reconciliation  or  even  a  compro- 
mat.  Both  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction 
tbift  only  one  could  rei^rn,  and  that  the  other  must  fall ; 
and  each  of  them,  jud*T-ing  of  his  rival's  desi^is  by  the 
lentiments  which  filled  his  own  breast,  thought  it  neces- 
ttry  to  guard  his  life  with  tlie  most  unremittingvigilance. 
Berofhan  tells  us,  tliut  diinng-  their  journey  tirom  Britain 
t4)  Rome,  they  neither  lodged  in  the  same  house  nor 
Hi  at  I  he  biime  table;  and  that  when  they  arrived  in 
tke  Capital,  they  divided  between  them  the  Imperial 
PaUcif,  iihutting  tip  all  communications  which  nn'ght 
connect  their  several  apartments,  and  placing  Guards 
•i  their  doors^  as  if  the  City  had  been  threatened  by  an 
iuvading  Army. 

C*racalla,  even  before  the  obsequies  of  his  father 
Were  duly  peribrmed,  wrought  upon  the  avarice  of  the 
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Soldiers  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  declare  for 
him  alone,  and  to  ^et  asi(!e  his  brother.  But  the  Troops, 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Severus,  and  respecting  his 
will  in  the  destination  of  the  Empire,  rejected  the  prof- 
fered bribes;  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  two  Princes,  to  whom  they  owed  an 
equal  allegiance  and  affection.  Gela  tried  other  arts 
to  supplant  his  more  boisterous  colleag"ue.  He  had 
recourse  to  smooth  speeches  and  plausible  professions; 
and  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and,  apparently,  an 
ojjcu  disposition,  he  did  not  fail  to  secure  a  great 
number  of  partisans.  He  inherited  his  fatlier*s  taste 
for  Liearning,  promoted  the  study  of  the  liberal 
Sciences,  and  in  all  his  amusements  encouraged  only 
such  exercises  as  became  a  man  of  rank  and  rehuement^ 
Caracalla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  harsh  and  brutal, 
extremely  passionate,  and  always  more  desirous  to  be 
feared  than  to  be  loved.  He  affected  the  airs  of  a  roug-h 
soldier;  and  while  others  praiseil  the  pursuits  of  AH 
or  of  Literature,  he  thundered  out  i»is  approbation  of 
war  and  arms. 

In  a  case  where  interests  and  dispositions  were  so 
diametricully  opposed,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  the 
restoration  of  harmony*  AH  the  eflarts  of  Julia  proved 
unavailing;  her  eotreatics  and  her  tears  were  despised  ; 
and  she  at  length  began  to  perceive  that  the  enmity 
which  embroiled  the  Palace  and  divided  the  Army, 
could  not  be  e\ting-nished  but  by  the  death  or  distant 
separation  of  the  two  brothers.  It  is,  therefore,  suq>ris- 
ing  that  she  should  have  opposed  herself  to  the  only 
expedient  which  could  have  removed  her  apprehensions 
res|>ecting  the  iate  of  her  sons.  Fatigued  with  their 
incessant  quarrels,  the  young  men  themselves  proposed 
to  divide  the  Empire,  and  to  establish  their  Thrones  in 
different  seats  of  Government.  Geta  declared  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
and  would  fix  his  residence  at  Alexandria  or  Antioch, 
The  Propontis,  a  natural  boundary  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  was  to  have  fixed  tlie  limits  of  iheir 
respective  dominions,  while  garrisons  at  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon  would  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preventing  all  such  communication  as  mig^lt  have 
endangered  the  repose  of  either  Country. 

But  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
opposed  not  only  by  Julia,  who  compared  it  to  the  dis- 
section of  her  own  body,  but  it  was  likewise  deprecated 
by  the  chief  persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  fore- 
saw, in  its  division,  the  seeds  of  weakness  and  mutual 
distrust.  Disappointed  in  this  project,  whicli  the 
feelings  of  his  subjects  were  not  prepared  to  adopt, 
Cciracalla  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his  colleague  by 
means  less  scrupulous,  He  solicited  an  interview  with 
his  brother  in  the  chamber  of  thetr  common  [jnrent ; 
where,  by  the  hand.^  of  assassins,  whom  he  had  con- 
cealed for  the  puq>ose,  he  put  him  to  death,  notwith- 
standing the  shrieks  and  struggles  of  the  Empress,  who 
had  clasped  her  unfortunate  child  in   her  arms.     She 
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Biography*,  even  received  a  wound  ii)  her  endeavours  to  prevent  the 

murder;  but  ihe  bodily  pdin  xvhich  sbe  eudured  was 
uodiini?,  HI  bor  eslimution,  compiircd  to  tbe  au«^uish 
inflicted  upon  ber  maternal  seiisihibty,  by  an  order  from 
the  brutal  survivor  lo  suppress  every  loken  of  grief,  and 
to  conceal  from  tbe  world  that  she  was  aware  of  tbe 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  had  just  polluted  and 
alarmed  the  Ptilace  of  llje  Ciesars,* 

This  compuisory  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  Julia 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  which  Caracalla 
had  yet  in  view,  Geta,  be  knew  weli»  possessed  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  atfections  of  the  Army  :  on  which 
account  lie  determined  to  have  recourse  to  strata- 
gem»  in  oi-der  to  divert  their  resentment  until  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  with 
flattery  and  an  extraordinary  largess  to  their  vanity  and 
avarice.  Rushinc:  out  of  his  mother's  apartment  with 
an  air  of  assumed  terror,  he  exclaimed,  ibat  be  bad 
just  escaped  from  the  most  imminent  <lang'er,  and  bad 
with  difficulty  saved  his  life.  Summoning'  his  Guards 
to  attend  bim»  be  proceeded  to  tlie  Camp  of  tbe  Pne- 
torians,  where  he  returned  thanks  to  tbe  Gods  for  bis 
miraculous  escape,  and  entreated  the  wonderinn^  Soldiers 
to  join  with  him  in  ofTenn^  up  sacrifice  to  Heaven  for 
Ibe  continued  preservation  of  tbe  Empire,  He  inti- 
mated,  indeed,  that  bis  brother  had  not  been  as  for- 
tuuate  as  himself;  but  congraluliitf'd  them  that  one 
Emperor  still  lived,  ready  to  promote  their  interest  and 
increase  their  cotnforts.  He  promised  tbem  a  donative 
of  ten  thousand  sesterces  a  man,  doubled  their  daily 
allowance  of  provisions*  and  professed  that  the  pleavSure 
of  his  whole  bfe  would  be  to  live  amou|^st  tbem,  and 
his  g^reatest  honour  to  die  in  their  ranks.t 

The  mercenary  Prietorians  could  not  resist  such 
argfuraents  as  these.  After  passing'  a  night  in  the 
Camp,  which  be  pretended  to  regard  as  tbe  only 
place  of  safety,  the  Emperor  convoked  Ihe  Senate, 
to  whom  be  delivered  a  speech,  full  of  deceit  and 
prevarication,  relative  lo  the  event  which  had  spread 
among  the  Citizens  so  much  fear  and  sorrow,  He 
complained  that  his  brother  bad  laid  snares  to  take 
away  his  life ;  and,  accordingly,  represented  tbe  death 
of  Geta  as  an  act  of  self-defence  which  could  not 
be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  he  was  compelled  to  choose 
the  painful  alternative  of  removing  a  rival  by  vio- 
lent means,  or  of  falling  himself  a  victim  to  a  similar 
resolution*  ^  His  auditors  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
either  with  his  motives  or  bis  reasoning;  but  having, 
perhaps*  anticipated  such  a  result,  and  being  sensible 
that  tbe  Government  could  not  have  been  conducted 
advantageously  by  two  Princes  whose  sole  study  it  was 
to  oppose  each  other's  views,  they  listened  to  the  state- 
ment of  Caracalla  without  any  expression  of  impatience 
or  of  disapprobation.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  how- 
ever*  that  in  order  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  People, 
and  to  alone,  in  some  measure,  for  the  crime  to  which 
Political  necessity  had  urged  himj  he  should  honour  ibe 
memory  of  bis  brother  with  tbe  usual  apotheosis  con- 
ferred upon  deceased  members  of  tbe  Imperial  Family. 
Tbe  consent  of  this  unworthy  son  of  Severus  was  cha- 
racteristic of  his  fierce  and  contemptuous  disposition. 
*•  Lei  him  be  a  God,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  provided  he  does 
not  come  alive  again!'*     In  pity  to  the  misfortunes  of 

*   Herodian/Ub.  iii.    Dion   CAsmns.  Epiiom.  XipliiUa.  p.  345* 
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Gela,  posterity  has  cast  a  veil  fiver  bis  vice?.  Tbiit  Mar 
young  Prince  has  been  considered  ns  the  innocent  vic>  Anr* 
t  i  m  of  h  i  s  b rot  b  e  r*  s  a  m ! >  i  t  i  o n  ^  w  i  tb  o ut  a  r ecol  I  ec  t  i  o  u  I  !i  a t  ^^^ "' 
be  himself  wanted  power  rather  than  inclinution  to  v._^* 
consummate  a  crime  sirailar  lo  that  by  which  be  was  ^^ 
desitroyed.*  . 

Tlie  subsequent  conduct  of  Caracalla  is  marked  by       2\ 
so  many  features  of  extravagance,  that  it  is  impossible  u 

to  account  for  it  without  tbe  supposition  of  occasional       21 
insanity.    His  conscience  appears  to  have  been  haunted  Extras 
by  the  most  frighlfid  phantoms  ;  and  he  confessed  that  &^*^* 
he  oflen  saw   the  indignant  shades  of  his  father  and  ^^**'3 
brother  pursuing  him  wilb  angry  looks,  and  threatening 
him  with  Ihe  severest  punishnrent  for  his  cruelty  and 
disobedience.      His   remorse  for  tbe   murder   of  Geta 
frequently  melted   bim  to  tears;  and  while  the  fit  of 
compunction  was  on  him,  he  was  wont  to  issue  orders 
to  put  to  immediate  death  certain  of  the  individuals 
who    had    been    concerned    in    that    atrocious    deed, 
Laetus,  who  is  understood  to  have  approved  bis  deter- 
mination to  reign  alone,  was  among  the  first  who  fell        S 
victims  to  bis  repentance.     But,  with  the  inconsistency       S 
of  a  madman  and  a  tyrant,  be  embnied  bis  bands  deeply 
in  tbe  blood  of  those  who  were  known  to  have  been 
attached   to  Geta.      Dion  C  as  si  us  relates,  that  about 
twenty  thousand  persons,  against  whom  no  other  charge 
could  be  brought   than   that   they  had  been  friends  or 
dependents  of  tbe  Emperor's  brother,  were  condemned 
to  death  in  some  one  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it 
pleased  Caracalla  to  inflict  it.     In  this  miserable   pro- 
scription were  included  all  who  bad  served  the  Prince, 
in  a  public  or  in  a  private  capacity  ;    bis   Guards^  bia 
Frecdmen,  bis  Counsellors,  the  Otiiccrs  whom   be  had 
promoted*   and   tlie   Commanders   whom   be  bad   em- 
ployed.    Virtue  could  not  protect,  nor  could  obscurity 
conceal    tbe   victims ;    and    both    sexes  were    equally 
exposed  to  tbe  fatal  resentment  of  the  unfeeling  and 
capriciousdespot.f 

Among  the  thousands  whose  unmerited  fate  sign  a-  Deitb 
lized  this  reign  of  terror,  a  conspicuous  place  has  been  i**pi^» 
assigned  by  Historians  to  Papinianns,  whose  death  was 
lamented  as  a  public  calamity.  During  tbe  latter  years 
of  Severus,  this  distinguished  person  exercised  some 
of  the  most  important  olBces  of  the  State,  and  by  his 
judicious  advice  kept  t!ie  tenoiir  of  Government  within 
the  limits  of  justice  and  moderation.  Relying  upon 
his  virtues  and  ability,  the  Emperor,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, entreated  him  to  continue  bis  services  for  tbe 
welfare  of  the  Common  wealth,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Imperial  Family.  But  Caracalla  endured  wilb  im- 
patience tbe  influence  of  a  character  which  controlled 
bis  own,  and  seemed  more  disposed,  in  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  to  lead  than  to  follow.  In  tnitb,  the 
more  assiduously  Papinianns  laboured  for  the  good  of 
tlie  community,  tbe  more  did  be  become  an  object  of 
hatred  to  tbe  jealous  spirit  of  his  master.  He  was 
deprived  of  the  important  office  of  Praslorian  Prefect, 
and  divested  of  all  military  rank  and  anlhority.  But 
as  be  was  not  less  eminent  as  an  orator  and  a  constitu- 
tionai  lawyer  than  be  was  at  the  head  of  an  Army,  the 
Emperor  applied  to  bim  immediately  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Geta,  to  compose  such  a  defence  or  apology 
for  that   nefarious  deed  as  be  might  pronounce   before 
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the  Senate.  The  generous  Roman  made  answer,  that 
it  «ras  much  more  easy  to  comniit  a  murder  than  to 
jufility  it ;  and  that  to  assail  the  memory  of  the  mur- 
dered person,  was  nothing  better  than  to  commit  the 
crime  a  second  time.  Such  freedom  could  not  be  par- 
doned at  tlie  Court  of  Caracalla,  Tlie  wrath  which  he 
Uad  excited  was  only  to  he  appeased  with  his  hlood ; 
and*  accordingly,  a  short  time  afler wards,  the  intrepid 
Commander  was  put  to  death »  together  with  his  son, 
vsho  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Qut^nlor^  and  who  could  he 
charged  with  no  oUier  oiftnce  but  that  of  imitating  his 
father's  virtues.* 

Not  being  able  on  all  occasions  to  carry  with  Iiim 
the  concurrence  even  of  the  brutal  Soldiery  who  exe- 
cuted his  commands,  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
cover  his  cruel  inleulions  with  the  most  consummate 
hypocrisy.  For  example,  although  he  had  resolved  on 
tlic  death  of  Pabius  Cilo,  he  was  compelled  by  popular 
indignation  to  relinquish  his  intentions,  and  even  to 
applaud  the  excellence  which  he  had  wished  to  remove 
finom  his  sight*  Cilo  had  been  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  of  Severus ;  had  served  twice  as  Consul ;  and 
having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  two  Princes,  Caracalla  atlected  to  honour  him  as  a 
second  father.  For  tJiese  reasoiiFi*  though  he  hated  him 
as  a  monitor  who  had  often  reproved  his  vices,  and 
blamed  his  conduct  towards  his  brother,  he  could  not 
Openly  give  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  But  a  party 
of  his  devoted  Prtetonons,  who  were  no  strangers  to 
his  wishes,  determined,  by  anticipating  his  commands, 
to  earn  a  claim  upon  his  hberality.  Stimulated,  as  it 
were,  by  voluntary  zeal  in  behalf  of  Iheir  Chief,  they 
seized  Cilo  while  in  the  bath,  plundered  his  house,  and 
dragged  him,  with  the  utmost  violence,  through  the 
fliitets,  towards  the  residence  of  the  Emperor,  Tlie 
s%hl  of  such  indignity  inflicted  on  so  good  a  man, 
roused  the  inhabitants  to  seihlion.  The  City  Cohorts, 
in  particular,  whom  he  had  commanded,  assumed  m 
hts  defence  an  air  of  so  much  determination,  that  Cara- 
calla found  it  expedient  to  leave  the  Pahice  in  order  to 
calm  Uie  tumult,  and  protect  his  venerable  tutor,  lie 
threw  his  own  robe  round  the  nuked  body  of  Cilo, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  desist  from  their  meditated 
crime,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  punished  with 
death  for  proceeding  so  far  without  his  authority.  The 
Praetorians  met  iheir  doom,  says  a  native  Annalist,  not 
because  Uiey  had  assauUed  the  ancient  friend  of 
Seven  15,  but  because  they  did  not  despatch  him  when 
he  was  ift  their  powcrf 

The  reader  of  History  cannot  fail  to  regret,  that  the 
records  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for  the  period  now 
imder  our  consideration,  are  so  closely  connected  with 
tlie  persona]  character  of  its  rulers ;  or  ralher,  indeed, 
that  the  events  which  stand  most  prominently  forward 
tt6T  be  identified  with  the  caprice,  the  extravagance. 
Ma  the  cruelty  of  the  Sovereign,  But  as  such  details 
««  neither  agreeable  nor  instructive,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  them  with  the  minute  diligence  of  S  parti  an  us  and 
Bion  Cassius,  It  cannot  be  interesting  to  any  one 
to  know  that  Caracalla  condemned  to  death  an  aged 
lady,  sister  of  Conunodus  and  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  merely  because  she  mixed  her  tears  with 
those  of  the  Empress  Julia  upon  the  murder  of 
Gela*     Nor  can  it  be  more  gratifying  to  learn,  that 

•  S|iartiaji.  tn  Caraco//,  c.  5.     Dbn  Cawius,  Epitom,  lib.  IjtJtvil. 
f  Spaftian.  iji  CaracaiL  c.  3,  4  j  in  Swcr,  c.  21  j  m  Get,  c,  6, 
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he  took  away  the  life  of  his  own  cousin,  because 
his  name  was  Severus.  In  this  instance^  indeed, 
he  added  the  most  contemplihle  duplicity  to  his  in- 
humanity. He  sent  to  him  a  dish  from  the  Imperial 
table  as  a  mark  of  his  respect  and  friendship,  atid  next 
morning  gave  orders  for  his  immediate  death.  Pertinax, 
a  son  of  the  Emperor  of  the  same  name,  owed  his 
destruction  tu  an  ill- timed  joke.  Being  in  the  Senate- 
house  on  one  occasion  when  the  Praetor  rehearsed  the 
titles  which  Caracalla  had  been  pleased  to  assume,  and 
hearing  the  epithets  of  Sarmaticus  and  Parthicun,  with 
others  denoting*  foreign  conquest,  annexed  to  the  Im- 
perial designation,  he  suggested  ihat  they  should  add 
the  raore  striking  honour  of  Gtlicus ;  an  expression 
which  was  at  once  applicable  to  the  Gelt:c%  a  people 
with  whom  the  Homans  had  been  at  war,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  youth  who  had  recently  shared  the  Empire. 
Perlinax,  who  was  at  no  time  a  favourite,  paid  for  this 
\vitticism  with  the  loss  of  his  head.*  i 

Fortunately  for  Rome,  her  inhuman  master  was  at 
length  seized  witli  the  desire  of  martial  renown,  and 
resolved  to  conduct  the  Legions  in  person  against  the 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  occurrences  of  the 
war  which  ensued  are  very  obscurely  related  ;  but  it 
admits  not  of  doubt,  that,  by  means  of  the  most 
abominable  treacheiy,  he  succeeded  in  perpetrating  an 
extensive  massacre  aniong  the  AUmanni ;  a  valiant 
Tribe,  whom  he  liimself  acknowledged  he  could  not 
otherwise  subdue.  Another  horde,  to  whom  Dion 
Cassius  gives  the  name  of  CatlU  admonished,  perhaps, 
by  the  liite  of  their  neighbours,  defended  themselves 
with  so  mucli  bravery  that  Caracalla  was  glad  to  pur- 
chase^ wih  a  large  sum  of  money,  permission  to  re- 
treat. Defeated  by  the  men,  he  took  revenge  jpoa 
some  females  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  who, 
tliough  tlicy  i>referrcd  death  to  ser\ itude,  were  all  sold 
for  slaves,  lie  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  his  Ger- 
man expedition  than  the  contempt  of  the  natives,  who 
plainly  saw,  through  all  his  pompous  boastings,  the 
cowardice  and  perlidy  of  his  real  character.  The 
Barbarians  still  more  remote,  encouraged  by  his  im- 
becility, menaced  him  with  war  ;  finding  that,  tliough 
he  threatened  them  with  utter  extermination,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  solicit  their  forbearance,  and  even  to  bribe 
them  into  peace, t 

From  the  bauks  of  the  Rhine,  Caracalla  pursued  his 
warlike  career  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube  ;  where  he 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Goths,  whose  manners  and 
arms  were  at  that  time  new  to  the  Romans,  and  received 
hostagCii  from  the  Dacians,  who  wished  to  avoid  hos- 
tilities. Passing  through  Thrace,  lie  arrived  at  the 
shores  of  the  Hcliespont ;  alter  which  he  sailed  for  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  view  of  visiting  Troy,  and  of  doing 
honour  to  the  heroes  who  had  perished  under  its  walls, 
lie  erected  a  statue  to  Achilles,  and  ollered  up  libations 
upon  his  tomb.  Smilleu  wiih  disease,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  he  repaired  to  Pergamos,  where  there  was  a 
magnificent  Temple  of  j'Esculapius,  celebrated  for  the 
wonderful  cures  performed  in  it  by  the  influence  of  that 
God,  The  eliects  of  dissipation,  and  the  disorders  of 
an  intellect  which  had  never  been  well  balanced,  were 
ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  the  Germans,  who,  as 
his  flatterers  insinuated,  being  unable  to  oppose  him 
in  the  field  of  battle,  had  sought  their  revenge  in  magic 


*  Spartian*  in  Cttracail,  c.  10. 
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and  WTtchcrofl.  From  the  evils  under  wliich  he  la- 
boured, the  Einpemr  found  no  permanent  relief  in  tlie 
pndbssioiml  fame  of  j'Esculapius,  rwjr  even  in  the  more 
poweHnl  aid  of  Apollo  and  of  Serapis  ;  the  Gods,  says 
Dion  Cassrus,  beings  less  plea??ed  with  his  oHerinf^, 
costly  as  they  mig-ht  be,  than  they  were  incensed  at  his 
criminal  conduct  and  impious  desigtis. 

During  a  \?inter  spent  at  Nicomodia,  he  made  p^reat 
preparations  for  invading*  the  Parthians  and  Armenians, 
who,  it  was  acknowlcdfi^ed,  had  g-iven  him  no  provoca- 
tion»  and  were  even  averse  to  war.  The  former  People 
had  recently  lost  their  King:,  and  were  exposed  at  that 
moment  to  aU  the  disadvantages  which  attend  &  dis- 
puted succession.  The  Crown  was  claimed  by  two 
brothers,  one  of  whomj  Artabanes,  obtained  the  as- 
cendency; and  beinpr  unwilling- to  hazard  bis  acquisition 
in  a  doubtful  war  with  the  Romans,  he  ct»mid»ed  wth 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Caracalla,  and  was  allowed 
to  occupy  the  Throne  of  his  father  as  a  vassal  of  (he 
great  Western  Empire. 

The  advantage  which  Caracalla  thus  look  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Parthian  Prince  found  himself 
involved,  might,  perhaps,  be  justified  by  the  example  of 
better  men,  and  mig-ht  find  an  apologr  in  the  motives 
upon  which  Sovereig-ns  too  firequently  go  to  wan  But 
his  conduct  towards  the  Kings  of  Edessa  and  Armenia 
admits  not  of  excuse  on  any  principle  recognised  among 
civilized  nations.  He  invited  the  former,  whose  name 
was  Abg'arus,  to  meet  him  at  Antioch,  to  consult  on 
matters  connected  witli  their  common  interest;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  him  in  his  power  be  loaded  him  with 
chains^  and  seized  upon  bis  territory.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  entrapped  the  Armenian  King,  who,  with  his 
two  sons,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  while  a  Vjody  of 
troops  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  his  land.  But  the 
people  of  that  Country,  more  nutnerous  and  warlike  than 
the  siibjects  of  Abgurns,  flew  to  arms  in  order  to  defend 
their  property,  and  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
their  Monarch.  In  a  battle  which  soon  followed,  they 
repulsed,  witli  p'cat  slaughter,  the  Roman  Army  which 
Caracalla  bad  despatched  against  them,  and  compelled 
his  feeble  General  to  fall  back  upon  Syria  with  the 
remainder  of  his  broken  and  dispirited  forces. 

Though  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor  recoiled  upon  his 
own  head,  and  involved  him  in  disgrace  which  could 
not  have  occurred  in  an  open  and  honourable  war,  he 
nevertheless  took  credit  to  himself  for  unbounded 
success  and  the  most  manly  exploits.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Senate,  be  boasted  of  his  triumph  in  having  recon- 
quered the  East,  and  of  his  personal  exertions  in  defying^ 
the  effects  of  climate,  and  the  obstacles  of  seas  and 
mountains  ;  reproaching,  at  the  same  lime,  the  Members 
of  that  illustrious  Council  with  their  eiFeminacy  and 
Idleness,  so  unworthy  of  Romans,  and  of  the  glory 
which  continued  to  follow  their  arms.  It  was  perfectly 
Well  known,  meanwhile,  that  the  author  of  this  boastful 
Epistle  never  saw  an  enemy  in  the  field,  btit  that,  while 
his  Lieutenants  were  ruvag:ing  one  district,  or  retreating 
with  shame  from  another,  he  was  wallowing^  in  the 
luKurtes  of  Antioch^  or  seeking  remedies  for  his  bodily 
distempers.* 

Tlie  cruelty  and  deceit  with  which  he  treated  foreign 
Princes,  were  in  a  short  time  surpassed  by  the  bar- 
barities which  he  exercised  upon  the  Citizens  of  Alex- 
andria.   His  person  and  pretensions  excited  the  ridicide 

*  Dion  C«i9tus,  Jjvt/oiik^tphilia.  p,  364. 


of  that  facetious  People  ;  who,  finding^  that  he  fHtpired 
to  the  fame  of  Achilles  in  respect  of  strength  and 
beauty,  and  to  the  renown  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  a 
conqueror,  could  not  repress  tlieir  merritnent  when  they 
saw  in  Caracalla  a  deformed  figure  of  very  small 
stature,  and  learned  that  his  courage  had  never  been 
shown,  except  in  the  murder  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 
Their  unseasonable  wit  soug-ht  vent  even  in  the 
theatres  and  public  places.  Eteocles  and  PohTiices 
were  produced  as  types  of  Cnracalhi  and  Geta;  and 
Julia,  the  mother  of  these  last,  was  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Jocasta, 

But  they  soon  discovered  reason  to  repent  the  li- 
berties which  they  had  taken  with  the  ferocious  Ty- 
rant. He  announced  his  intention  of  repeating^  hts 
visit,  that  he  might  at  more  leisure  examine  their  works 
of  Art,  and  do  honour  to  the  g'enius  and  patriotic  views 
of  their  immortal  founders.  Forgetting  the  gronnd  of 
offence  which  they  had  given  him,  or  hoping  that  it 
had  altogether  passed  away  from  \m  mind,  they  made 
preparations  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  joy  and 
magnificence ,  Concerts  of  music,  illuminations,  per- 
fumes, garlands  of  flowers,  and  crowns  of  g'old,  %vere 
lavisheti  with  profusion.  Tlie  sullen,  vindictive  Monarch 
appeared  to  receive  these  tokens  of  loyalty  with  entire 
satistkction.  He  went  first  to  the  Tem|>le  of  Serapis, 
where  he  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs,  and  burnt  a  pro- 
di^ous  quantity  of  incensif  upun  the  altar.  He  next 
repaired  to  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  where  he  made  an 
oflcring  still  more  costly,  and  not  less  flattering-  to  the 
vanity  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  He  pulled  otl*  hie 
Imperial  robe,  which  was  composed  of  the  richest 
materials,  iiis  belt,  which  WRS  covered  with  jirecioua 
stones,  and  all  the  rings  which  were  upon  his  fing^ors  ; 
and  placing  them  on  the  coffin,  or  uni,  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  hero,  devoted  them  to  the  memory  of 
the  g'reatest  Warrior  that  any  Ag«  had  produced,  and 
whom  he  of  ail  Commanders  admired  the  most.* 

The  scene  which  followed  was  truly  horrible,  but  as 
Dion  Cassius  and  Herodiau  dider  materially  in  the 
details,  there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  the  narrative 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  According"  to  the  latter, 
Caracalla  pretended  a  desire  t43  form  an  Alexandrian 
phalanx,  after  the  model  of  the  famous  Macedonian 
Body;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  assembled 
all  the  young  men  of  the  city  in  a  plain  adjoining^  to 
the  walls,  where  he  surrounded  them  with  his  troops, 
and  put  them  all  to  death,  Dion  Cassius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  atrocious  slaughter,  but  merely  relates 
that  the  Emperor  first  murdered  the  most  eminent  of 
the  citizens,  who  bad  wailed  upon  him  on  his  arrival* 
and  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table ;  that  tlie 
Soldiers  afterwards  spread  themselves  all  over  the  city, 
and  killed  without  di!>itinction  every  person  whom  they 
Ibund,  of  whatever  age  or  sex  ;  ai id  that  the  massacre 
was  so  extensive  that  even  Caracalla  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal  or  diminish  the  number  of  the  slain.  It 
is  said  that  he  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  sight  from  the 
summit  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  whence,  from  time 
to  time^  he  sent  orders  to  the  Tribunes  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  uftsnssins.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  if 
Hexodian  is  to  be  believed,  lliat  he  consecrated  to 
Serapis  the  dagger  with  which  he  had  murdered  Ills 
brother.f 

•  Spflftkii,  in  CafncaU.  v,  fj.     Hcrwliitii.  Jib.  iv. 
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Aesoniiiigp  the  intention  of  an  Eastern  cainpaiE^ii^  he 
rttumed  into  Syria ;  but  as  he  was  ut  peace  with  all 
the  nations  which  bonlered  on  the  Roman  Province,  it 
wns  necessary  to  create  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  before  he 
eould  march  his  Army  into  their  country.  With  that 
view»  he  demanded  in  marriage  a  dauiJ'hter  of  the  King 
of  P;iHhia»  in  the  hope  that  she  would  he  refused,  and 
t'  i^tify  an  appeal  to  am\s,  or  in  the  prospect,  if 

{11  -.t  were  planted,  of  having   a  rifi^ht  to  dictate 

in  nil  aiTairs  of  Goveniinent.  Herodian  states,  that 
thciijgfi  the  projected  marriage  was  contrary*  to  the 
esCablifthed  customs  of  the  Romans  as  well  us  to  those 
of  llie  Parthians,  Artabanes,  after  considerable  hesita- 
tioQ,  at  lenglh  agreed  to  it.  But  the  authority  of  Dion, 
in  this  instance,  seems  entitled  to  greater  confidence. 
Be  assures  us  that  the  Parthian  King',  seeing  through 
ibe unjust  and  ambitious  def^igns  of  Curacalla,  resolutely 
declined  to  sanction  an  alliance  the  consequence  of 
which,  he  predicted,  could  not  fail  to  prove  both  fatal 
and  disgracehil  to  his  f*ul)jects.  The  Lepons  were 
therefore  pushed  fonvard  into  Mesopotamia  without 
loss  of  time  ;  and  finding  the  low  country  of  Parthia 
quite  unprotecteti,  they  carried  devastation  over  the 
greater  part  of  it,  plunduriug  the  cities*  and  destroying 
cver\  monument  of  art  and  of  independence.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  Capital,  the  Emperor  observed 
some  Royal  Sepulchres,  which  he  caused  to  be  thrown 
cipen,  and  gratified  his  paltry  resentment  by  Bcattering 
la  the  wind  the  dust  of  several   generations    of  tite 


Wl»  King*  of  Parthia  hod  retreated  beyond  the 
V|fiJSv  and  taken  possession  of  a  line  of  strong  posts, 
whereon  he  resolved  to  collect  the  military  forces  of  his 
Country,  and  to  de.sce.nd  thence,  like  a  storm,  upon  the 
Romans  in  the  following  Spring.  Meanwhile,  Caracnlla 
fell  back  upon  Eflessa,  a  town  in  Syria,  to  spend  the 
wiater  in  the  voluptuous  living  peculiar  to  the  Orientals, 
to  write  magnificent  Letters  to  the  Senate  descriptive  of 
htfi  victories,  and  to  prepare  his  Troops  for  a  renewal  of 
their  conquests.  But  the  career  of  his  boasting  and 
folly  was  now  near  an  end.  The  author  of  his  death 
was  Macnnu$4  one  of  the  Praetorian  Pnefects,  whose 
hatred  h«  had  provoked  by  many  contumelies,  and 
who!te  aspiring  disposition  had  alarmed  his  jealousy, 
Thisj  Commander,  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  designs  of 
his  suspicious  master ;  for  which  purpose  he  applied 
to  Martialis,  an  Officer  of  the  Guard,  who  hod  various 
reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Caracalla,  and  incited 
him,  by  the  strongest  motives  of  hope  nnd  of  fear,  to 
revenge  his  wrongs  on  the  body  of  the  tyrant.  During 
a  march,  accordingly,  which  the  latter,  attended  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Pnetorians,  undertook  to  Carrha?, 
where  he  meant  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Moon,  Martialis,  seizing  an  opporttmity  when  the 
Emperor  was  quite  alone,  slabbed  him  with  a  poniard. 
The  assassin  was  himself  almost  instantly  put  to  death 
by  a  Scythian  bowman  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Gnard, 
but  not  before  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
bia  personal  enemy  had  breathed  his  la.st.* 

Unworthy  and  contemptible  as  Caracalla  was,  his 
losa  was  nevertheless  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Army.  The  Praetorians,  already  increased 
in  number  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand,  bewailed  in  him  a 
constant  benefactor ;  for  aldiough  the  son  of  Severus 

•  Duw  Ganius,  Epitom.  p,  359,    SpwtUo*  m  CaracaU,  c.  6,  7. 


was  unprovided  by  oature  with  those  qualities  wliich     Marcui 
are   necessary  to   form   a  successful   Commander,   he    Aurelins 
thirsted  for  militajry  reputation  with  so  strong  an  appe-    Ciracairi"' 
tite,  as  to  place  the  main  study  and  pleasure  of  his  life 
in  the  Jiggrandisement   of  the  Soldiery,  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  regard  as  the  instruments  of  his  tame.     Tlie 
desire  which  he  manifested  to  he  thought  like  Alexander 
the   Great,  and  to  rival  the  exploits  of  that  celebrated 
conqueror,  led  him   into  a  tliousand    absurdities.     It 
was  not  enough  fur  him  to  form  a  Macedonian  phalanx 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  all  natives  of  Greece,  and  to 
appoint  Ollicers  with  names  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  Generals  who  served  under  the  son  of  Philip.     Ho 
wa.s  not  satisfied  with  copying  the  dress,  the  armour, 
and  the  gait  of  his  favourite  warrior,  and  with  erecting 
to  him  innumerable  statues  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
He  thought  it,  moreover,  incumbent  upon  him  to  per-  His  foolish 
secute  the  Peripatetic  School  of  Philosophy  wherever  a  imiution  of 
single  Member  of  it  could  be  found,  merely  because  a  Alexander 
rumour  had  reached   his  ears   that  Aristotle  was  privy    '^    ^ 
to   the  death   of   Alexander.     The   accusation  itself  is 
admitted  to  have  been   an   arrant  calumny  :  but  Cara- 
calla thought  otherwise  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
notion,  he  not  only  gave  orders  that  all  the  Works  of 
that  great  Philosopher  should   be   burnt ;    he   farther 
insisted  that  every  individual   who  was  known  to  hold 
his  opinions  shonid  be  made  responsible  for  the   crime 
with  which  Ijis  memory  is  charged,  and  accordingly  he 
issued  instructions  that  the  annual  payments,  and  other 
advantages,  bestowed  upon  the  Museum  at  Alexandria^ 
wherein  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Stagyrite  were  inculcated, 
should  be  tbrthwith  discontinued. 

Mistaking  the  real  points  of  excellence  in  the  cha* 
racter  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  imitate,  lie  profeasefl 
to  take  a  great  delight  in  military  exercises  which  he 
did  not  understand  ;  he  dressed  and  armed  himself 
like  the  meanest  of  the  Soldiers,  mixed  with  them  in 
tlieir  labours,  and  shared  wilfi  tfiem  the  same  food  ; 
but  as  he  chose  for  these  manifestations  of  his  zeal  the 
time  of  profound  peace,  or  the  security  of  a  summer 
encampment,  his  bustling  activity  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  exciting  derision.  Herodian  adds,  that  he 
sometimes  ground  with  hi»  own  hands  the  com  which 
was  selected  to  make  his  bread,  then  kneaded  the  dough, 
baked  it,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his  own  toil.  He  conde- 
scended, on  other  occasions,  to  act  the  part  of  an  Ensign, 
and  carry  on  his  shoulders  the  heaviest  standards  of  the 
Legions.  In  a  word,  he  thought  himself  an  Alexander 
merely  because  he  did  the  duty  of  a  common  soldier, 
by  working  in  the  trenches;  and  imagined  that  he 
coulfl  revive  in  his  Army  the  Spartan  discipline,  by 
tasting  once  or  twice  of  coarse  food,  and  by  descending 
from  tlie  necessary  dignity  of  his  high  station. 

Another  bad  consequence  arising  from  his  military  hjs  con* 
atfcclati on,  appeared  in  a  marked  contempt  Icir  Learning,  tempt  of 
and  for  all  men  of  Letters.     The  peacefnl  pursuits  of  learning, 
the  Student,  and  the  abstract  researches  of  the   Philo- 
Bopher,  were  regarded  by  him  as  an  avowed  dereliction 
of  manhood  ;  and   on  no  occasion  was  he  more  de- 
lighted than  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for  expres- 
sing  his  deep  and    utter   aversion    from    all  the    vo- 
taries of  the  Muses.     He   endeavoured  to  forget  that 
he  had  ever  heard  the   name  of  one  of  the  Sciences, 
The  Games  of  the  Circus  and  the  fights  of  wild  l>easts 
were  his  favourite  studies;  and  he  boasted  that  in  one 
day,  after  taking  a  share  in  other  combats,  he  had  killed 
a  hundred  boars  with  his  own  hand. 
d2 
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To  such  a  person  the  patience  and  self-command 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice  must  have 
been  extremely  irksome.  We  find,  according-ly,  from 
Dion  Cassius,  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  this 
important  part  of  his  duty,  and  never,  indeed,  engaged 
in  it  but  with  reluctance  and  disgust.  This  Historian, 
who  was  Praefect  of  the  City,  and  hence  officially  bound 
to  assist  the  Emperor  in  his  decisions,  tells  us,  that 
Caracalla  frequently  sent  notice  to  the  Judges  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  hear  causes,  or  hold  a  Council,  early 
in  the  morning.  We  failed  not,  says  he,  to  be  punctual 
to  his  orders,  but  he  made  us  wait  till  aflemoon,  and 
sometimes  till  the  evening.  We  remained  without 
doors,  not  being  permitted  to  enter  even  into  the  ante- 
chambers. At  length,  when  we  were  called  in,  it  was 
only  to  be  informed,  that  it  was  no  longer  time  to  do 
business  ;  and,  indeed,  we  were  of\en  sent  away  without 
having  had  an  oppoi-tunity  of  making  the  customary 
salutations.  Whilst  we  were  thus  losing  our  time  in 
waiting  to  no  purpose,  the  Prince  was  amusing  himself 
with  trifles,  driving  a  chariot,  fighting  with  wild  beasts, 
or  drinking,  perhaps,  with  a  gladiator.  Dishes  of 
meat  and  great  vessels  of  wine  passed  before  our  eyes 
for  the  use  of  his  Guards,  while  it  was  manifest  that 
he  enjoyed  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  fatigue  and  delay 
which  we  were  compelled  to  endure. 

Did  not  the  history  of  Human  Nature  abound  with 
similar  examples,  we  should  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Caracalla,  amid  his  rank  debaucheries,  affected  a  great 
zeal  for  purity  of  morals.  He  punished  adultery  with 
death  ;  and  condemned  to  be  buried  alive  four  Vestal 
Virgins,  one  of  whom  himself  had  attempted  to  seduce. 
Nay,  he  attempted  to  set  himself  up  not  only  as  a 
reformer  of  Religion,  but  even  as  a  pattern  of  piety  and 
godliness.  He  mistook,  indeed,  belief  in  magic  for 
trust  in  Divine  Providence,  and  his  fear  of  punishment 
for  a  reverential  awe  towai'ds  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world.  A  slave  to  superstition  himself,  he  denounced 
it  as  an  unpardonable  offence  in  all  others  ;  and  Spar- 
tianus  records,  that  several  individuals  during  his  reign 
were  put  to  death  for  wearing  round  their  necks  a  charm 
against  intermittent  fever.* 

The  Government  of  Caracalla  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  a  measure,  the  Policy  of  which  has  been  greatly 
questioned  by  writers  on  Constitutional  Law,  both  in 


ancient  and  in  modem  times.  We  allude  to  the  decree 
by  which  he  threw  open  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  Citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire. 
The  pride  of  the  Commonwealth  had  long  restricted 
this  honour  to  the  native  subjects  of  the  original  State, 
and  it  was  not  granted  to  the  rest  of  Italy  until  after 
the  struggle  of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  The  first  Em- 
perors, Augustus  and  Tiberius,  were  equally  sparing  of 
this  envied  distinction  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  weak 
and  mercenary  reig^  of  Claudius  had  raised  the  Pro- 
vincials to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  authority,  that  Citizen- 
ship could  be  obtained  with  nearly  an  equal  facility  on 
bo^  sides  of  the  Alps.  During  the  same  administra- 
tion the  Gauls  were  admitted  into  the  Senate;  a 
privilege  which  they  ever  afterwards  retained :  and  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  Sovereigns  themselves  were 
chosen  from  among  the  colonists  of  Spain,  and  even 
of  Africa,  the  line  which  separated  the  descendant  of  a 
Roman  in  foreign  parts  from  an  aboriginal  native  of 
the  same  country,  became  more  and  more  evanescent, 
and  at  length  entirely  disappeared.  Then  it  became 
customary  to  admit  not  only  individuals,  but  whole 
Provinces,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome ;  and  Consuls  who 
drew  their  origin  from  Germany,  Syria,  and  the  various 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  were  not  unfrequently  seen 
invested  with  the  robes  and  the  power  which  had 
awakened  the  ambition  of  Julius  Cassar  and  of  Cneius 
Pompeius.  Still  there  was  a  certain  distinction  be- 
tween Citizen  and  Subject  even  in  the  Colonies,  till  it 
was  abolished  by  a  solemn  edict  issued  by  Caracalla ; 
afler  which,  all  persons  not  in  a  state  of  servitude 
acquired  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former  class, 
and  there  was  no  longer  in  the  Empire  any  denomina- 
tion of  People  but  Slaves  and  Roman  Citizens. 

The  motive  assigned  by  Historians  for  this  unprece- 
dented extension  of  a  privilege  once  so  highly  valued, 
is  the  increase  of  revenue  which  the  Emperor  expected 
to  arise  from  the  vast  augmentation  of  taxable  sub- 
jects. Perhaps  he  was  incapable  of  taking  such  a  step 
on  any  generous  principle;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  unpopular  resolution  was  adopted  from  a 
wish  to  mortify  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital,  all  de- 
scriptions of  whom  he  most  cordially  hated,  than  to 
enlarge  the  income  of  the  State,  which  he  knew  how  to 
improve  by  more  compendious  means. 
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Biognphy.       It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  death  of  Caracalla 

'  proceeded  from  the  fears  and  ambition   of  Macrinus. 

An  African  Soothsayer,  impelled  either  by  malice  or  by 

*  Damnati  tuni  eo  tempore  qui  urinam  in  eo  ioco  fecerunt,  in 
quo  ttattw,  aut  imaginea  erant  Principit:  Damnati  tuat  et  qui 
remedia  quartanit  tcrtioftifque  coUo  ann^xa  gestarcntn  Spartian.  in 
CaracaiL  c.  5. 


fanaticism,  had  announced,  as  the  will  of  the  Gods, 
that  the  Praefect  just  named  and  his  eldest  son  were 
destined  to  reign  over  the  Roman  People.  The  pre- 
diction created  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  Province,  that 
the-  Seer  was  immediately  carried  to  Rome  ;  where  he 
was  examined  with  the  greatest  care  by  those  trusty 
persons  whom  the  Emperor  had  charged  with  the  duty 
of  discovering  the  favoured  individual  whom  the  stars 
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Uad  filed  upon  for  his  successor,  A  rcg;ular  report  of 
this  Siingiilar  inTesligation  was  forwarded  to  the  Im- 
perial Cnnrt,  then  resident  at  Antjoch  ;  but  Caracalhi 
bem^  engag'cd  hi  a  chariot  race  when  the  messenger 
jurived,  iJie  packet  was  handed  in  Macrinus,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Civil  department  of  State  otrair!?.  The 
tnlelU^nce  with  which  he  was  thus  supplied,  acted 
upon  liis  mind  in  two  ditferent  ways ;  lor  he  saw 
thereby  placed  before  him  the  alternative  either  of 
wearing"  a  CrowB,  or  of  falling"  a  speedy  victim  to  the 
jealcjtii>y  of  his  master.  The  choice  he  made,  and  the 
result  of  his  decision,  have  been  already  recounted.  lie 
used  the  hand  of  Martialis  to  assiissinale  his  Prince, 
and  to  secure  for  himself  a  seat  on  the  Throne  which 
neither  Nature  nor  education  had  qualified  him  to  fill* 

Macrinus  is  ^eatly  blamed  by  Dion  Cattsius  for  not 
Offln^  the  influence  which  belong-ed  to  his  office,  in 
order  to  guide  the  election  of  the  Army  to  a  proper 
person  as  the  successor  of  Caracalla,  But  it  oug-ht 
not  lo  be  forgotten,  that  the  Prjetorian  Prtefect,  in  all 
probability,  had  not  less  confidence  than  his  Sovereign 
ill  the  efficacy  of  magic,  and  in  the  revelations  of  Judicial 
Astrology.  At  all  events,  instead  of  opening  a  path 
for  the  ambition  of  others,  he  made  haste  to  gratify  his 
own.  Concealing  from  the  Soldiers  the  share  he  had 
in  Ihe  murder  of  their  leader,  he  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  their  choice  as  the  Commander  of  the 
Imperial  Guards  ;  his  colleague,  who,  indeed,  was 
•enior  to  him  in  rank,  being  rendered  unfit  by  his  age 
U)d  ififirroities  for  the  labours  of  the  high  ofRce  to 
which  he  aspired.  But  the  Troops,  who  neither  loved 
nor  e??teemed  him,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  appearance 
of  a  more  worthy  candidate,  when,  on  the  fonrth  day, 
intelligence  that  the  Parthians  were  on  tlieir  mmrch 
to  attack  them  with  a  powerful  nrmy,  cpiickened 
Iheir  deliberations,  njid  induced  them  to  commit  the 
destiny  of  the  Empire  into  the  hands  of  the  junior 
Pnefect.* 

The  usages  of  Oovemment  required  that  the  suffrages 
of  the  Soldiers  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  To 
obtain  this  confirmation,  Macrinus  addressed  a  letter  to 
thai  illustrious  assembl).  in  which  he  infornied  ihem  of 
the  two  great  events  which  had  just  taken  place,  and 
modestly  requeisted  their  appnnal  of  the  choice  which 
bad  been  made  by  the  Army.  He  promised  that  no  mea- 
wire  of  importance  should  be  undertaken  without  their 
advice  and  approbation;  that  hh  administration  should 
itTEit  to  the  more  liberal  maxims  of  the  Common- 
Vealth ;  and  that  all  Orders  of  the  Citizens  should  enjoy 
Uieir  fiill  rights,  fortunes,  and  privileges.  He  condemned 
the  Policy  which  had  involved  the  Eojpire  in  a  war  with 
Parthia,  which  he  knew  to  be  disliked  both  at  Rome 
tnd  in  the  Camp  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  blamed  the 
practice  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  of  granting  large 
sums  of  money  to  Barbarian  nations,  with  the  view  of 
securing  their  forbearance  or  neulralily.t 

The  Senate,  delighted  with  their  deliverance  from 
the  tyranny  of  Caracalla,  sanctioned,  with  loud  accla- 
mttions,  the  proceedings  of  the  Syrian  Army.  They 
overlooked  the  obscurity  of  birth  in  Macrinus,  his  want  of 
miiitATy  talent,  and  even  the  doubtful  afiectious  of  the 
very  Body  which  had  elected  him,  and  forthwith  they 
enrolled  him  in  the  Order  of  Patricians,  decreed  to  him 
ali  tJie  title*  of  Imperial  power,  and  concluded  by  deco- 

*    Dion  Cttjsiui,  Bpiltm.  Xiphilin,  p.  361 , 

f  Cipitolia,  m  MarriH.  c.  5,  6.    Herodimn.  lib,  v. 


ratings  his  son  with  the  name  and  rank  ofCatar,  Ma-  Mai-cua 
cnnuK,  indeed,  owed  the  accomplishment  of  his  ^vishes  to  J^P'!*"* 
the  detestation  with  which  every  one  not  of  the  military  •»'''^»"*- 
profession  regarded  the  8on  of  Severus.  Even  the 
Senators  did  not  conceal  their  deep  aversion  to  his 
memory.  **  We  wonld  have  preferred  any  one,"  said 
they,  **  to  the  parricide  from  whose  hands  we  have  just 
been  rescued,  the  encourager  of  all  crime,  the  murderer 
of  all  classes  of  the  People.**  The  Popular  voice  was 
equally  lotid  in  terms  of  execration.  The  Festivals 
in^itititled  in  honour  of  the  late  despot  were  instantly 
aboli«^hed  ;  his  statues  were  thrown  down  and  melted ; 
the  praise*s  of  the  assassin  were  proclaimed  in  tlie  streets, 
and  the  resemblance  of  his  name  to  that  of  Mars,  the 
founder  of  their  State,  was  hailed  as  the  presage  of 
returning  liberty.  Had  not  the  fear  imposed  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  ])reFcuce  of  a  large  military  tbrce  checked 
the  ctirrent  of  their  indignation,  they  would  at  once 
have  declared  Caracalla  a  public  enemy,  and  loaded  his 
memory  with  the  curses  of  the  nation.* 

But   the   reputation   which   this  unhappy  nder   left  CaracaUa 
among  the  Soldiers,  led  to   results  of  quite  a  different  raided  to  Oia 
nature.      To  gratify  the  aflection  of  the  Praetorians,  ^^j*"^^^* 
upon  whose  favour  his  own  power  depended*  Macrinus 
found  it  indispensable  to  confer  upon  Caracalla  a  place 
among  the  Gods.     The  Senate  was  desired  to  record 
the  Apotheosis  of  a  tyrant,  fur  whose  murder  it  had 
secretly  offered  up  its  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  to  set 
apart  a  Temple  and  a  Priesthood  to  commemorate  the 
name  and  the  virtues  of  a  monster,  whom  in  its  heart 
it  det*?sted  and  abhorred. 

This  involuntary  compulsion  employed  by  the  new  Macrinus 
Emperor  diminished  llic  contideuce  which  the  first  acts  niake*!  inju» 
of  his  reign  had  tended  to  inspire.  He  soon  afterwards  '^^^;'<J"*  ^^P- 
alienated  to  a  greater  extent  the  minds  of  the  more  ^^^  '"^"**' 
reflecting  among  the  Patricians,  by  the  injudicious 
appointment  of  certain  Magistrates.  Desirous  to  be 
fi^ed  from  the  society  of  his  former  colleague,  the  Pne- 
fect  Adventus,  he  sent  him  lo  Rome,  gave  him  a  high 
office  in  the  City,  and  even  nominated  him  to  the  Con- 
sulship for  the  following  year.  This  promotion  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Public,  for  the  Consul 
elect  was  not  only  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  which 
untitled  him  for  the  duties  of  his  new  station,  but  he 
was  likewise  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  read,  and 
so  little  acquainted  with  business,  that  he  did  not  know 
even  its  customary  forms.  Other  instances  of  prefer- 
ment, equally  undeserved  and  unsuitable,  increased  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Citizens,  They  saw  the  bravest 
and  most  experienced  Generals  set  aside  to  make  way 
for  favoxirites  who  had  no  qualification  lo  recommend 
them  but  their  subserviency  io  the  Emperor,  who 
seemed,  in  his  choice  of  Public  servants,  to  avoid 
courage  in  the  Army,  and  talent  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  Government, t 

In  conferring  the  rank  of  C^ei^r  upon  Diadumenus,  His  son 
the  son  of  Macrinus,  the  Senate  had  been  anticipated  by  praclaimed 
the  Army,  who,  in  the  expectation  of  a  more  abundant  ^i,***^^^ ^^f 
largess,  lost  no  lime  in  gratifying  their  master  with  a  Antoainus. 
compliment   which  custom  had  now  established  as  a 
general  ride.     To  render  this  ceremony  more  striking, 
ihe  father  proposed  that  the  popular  name  of  Antoninus 
should  be  revived  in  the  person  of  the  young  Prince, 
who  was  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age.     The  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  tlie  loudest  expression  of  joy : 


*  Capitolia.  In  Macfm,  c,  2. 


f  Ibid,  c,  5. 
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praises. and  vows  were  lavished  upon  the  Emperor  and 
the  youthful  Caesar;  and  the  name  of  Antoninus 
Diadumenus  was  reechoed  throughout  the  Camp. 
Macrinus  was  willing  that  the  Senators  and  Roman 
People  should,  in  like  manner,  share  the  happiness  of 
greeting  another  Prince  by  a  name  which  they  so  much 
loved  wid  admired.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  former, 
giving  notice  of  the  auspicious  event  which  had  been 
so  enthusiastically  celebrated  by  the  Army  ;  and  pro- 
mised to  the  latter  a  splendid  donative,  to  welcome  the 
return  of  better  days,  and  the  restoration  of  justice^ 
peace,  and  security,  among  all  Orders  of  the  Republic, 
^e  multitude,  which  gladly  embraces  every  opportunity 
of  amusement  and  hilarity,  was  easily  impressed  with 
the  joy  which  it  was  meant  it  should  express;  but 
the  Senate,  displeased  at  finding  its  prerogative  in* 
vaded  by  the  Soldiers,  contented  itself  with  announcing 
a  sullen  acquiescence  in  an  arrangement  which  it  had 
not  been  asked  to  promote,  and  which  it  could  not  have 
prevented.* 

The  higher  Orders  of  the  People  had  not  forgotten 
the  low  extraction  of  their  Emperor,  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  own  peace,  he  himself  endeavoured  to 
fcwget.  A  haughty  demeanour  and  an  affected  address 
were  not  well  received  by  men  who  were  better  bom, 
and  of  whom  many  must  have  known  him  in  the 
humble  condition  from  which  he  rose,  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  which  he  successively  filled :  while 
Dp  crime,  it  is  said,  was  nu>re  severely  punished  than 
the  imprudence  of  comparing  his  entry  into  life  with 
the  splendid  rank  to  which  he  had  now  attained.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  by  following  the  dictates  of 
his  ambition,  he  had  ascended  a  height  on  which  he 
could  neither  stand  with  safety,  nor  from  it  attempt  to  re- 
trace his  steps  without  the  hazard  of  instant  destruction. 
Trained  in  the  Arts  of  domestic  society  and  the  forms  of 
Civil  business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  fierce 
and  undisciplined  multitude  over  whom  he  had  assumed 
the  command:  his  Military  talents  were  despised,  and 
his  personal  courage  suspected ;  while  a  whisper  that 
circulated  in  the  Camp  disclosed  the  fatal  secret  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  late  Emperor,  aggravated  the 
guilt  of  murder  by  the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and 
heightened  contempt  by  a  just  feeling  of  indignatipn.t 

Had  Macrinus  possessed  any  spark,  of  enthusiasm  for 
military  exploits,  or  even  known  how  to  reward  the 
zeal  of  others,  he  might  have  retained  the  affection  of 
the.  Soldiers.  But  the  coldness  of  his  temper,  which 
approached  to  timidity,  disgusted,  the  hardy  veterans 
who  had  been  formed  by  the  discipline  of  Pertinax, 
and  accomplished  in  the  Arts  of  war  by  their  long  ser- 
vice under  Severus.  Suqh  troops  were  ashamed  when 
they  saw  a  Roman  Emperor  hastening,  by  concessions 
to  a  Barbarian  Prince,  to  avoid  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  a  campaign.  When  Artabanes  had  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  at  the  head  of  the  mixed  host  with  which  he 
intended  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Caracalla,  he  was. 
met  with  propositions  which  savoured  strongly  of 
cowardice.  Macrinus  restored  all  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  the  former  year,  acknowledged  that  the 
guilt  of  infiinging  the  Treaty  between  Parthia  and 
Rome  was  chargeable  upon  his  predecessor,  and  ended 
by  soliciting  the  renewal  of  amity.     The  Barbarian, 

*  Dian  Caauu8^£Jpt/om*  p.  3^.    Htrodiao.  lib,  v     Capitolin.  m 
MaeriM.  c.  6. 

t  CapiloliB.  Ml  Mfcrm,  c.  4. 


finding  that  he  had  to  negociate  with  a  pusillanimous'    Ma 
upstart,  rejected  the  proposed  terms  with  disdain ;  and      ^P' 
insisted  that  the  Romans  should,  moreover,  rebuild  all  ^^ 
the  fortresses  which  they  had  destroyed  in  their  repeated  ^^ 
invasions  of  his  Country,  and  embellish  the  cities  which      jj 
they  had  plundered  of  their  ornaments  and  wealth.       o] 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  all  the  territory  which         ( 
had  belonged  to  him  in  Mesopotamia,  an  equivalent      2) 
for  all  the  losses  which  his  subjects  had  sustained  ia 
that  part  of  his  Kingdom,  together  with  an  ample  satis-^ 
faction  for  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
sepulchres  of  his  fathers.* 

Desirous  as  Macrinus  was  of  peace;  he  was   not  Conci 
allowed  to  accede  to   such  disgraceful  conditions  in  reject* 
order  to  obtain  it.  The  two  Armies  met  at  Nisibis,  where  *°^  ^ 
an  engagement  soon  took  place,  in  which  the  Romans  J|^^ 
with   difficulty  kept  their  ground.     A  second  actioa 
ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  again  favourable  to 
Artabanes.     But,  as  his  Parthians  never  carried  with 
them  any  large  store  of  provisions,  and  were  in  other 
respects  unaccustomed  to  protracted  or  regpular  warfare, 
he  was  now  more  willing,  though  in  fact  a  conqueror, 
to  listen  to  an  accommodation  than  he  was  before  he 
drew  the  sword.     He  accq)ted  from  the  Emperor  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  in  name  of  compensation, 
for  all  the  losses  and  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  his  Kingdom  by  tlie  Roman  arms,  and  imme- 
diately withdrew  his  impatient  followers  from  the  scene 
of  contest. 

The  Armenians  were  indoced  to  abstain  from  hosti-  He  r 
lities  by  means  not  more  honourable  to  the  military  ^^^  ^ 
reputation  of  the  Empire.     Macrinus  gave  the  Crown  ^^^ 
of  that   Kingdom  to  Tiridates,  the  lawfid  claimant; 
released  the  Queen-mother,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Antioch  by  Caracalla  during  the  space  of  a  whole  year  ; 
repaired  the  damage  which  the  Roman  Troops   had 
occasioned  in  various  parts  of  the  Country ;   restored 
all  the  places  which  former  Armenian  Princes  held  in 
Cappadocia ;  and  even  promised  to  renew  the  subsidy 
which  his  predecessor  had  sometime  paid  to  his  Eastern 
allies. 

Having  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  love  of  tran-  Hii  h 
quillity,  he  communicated  to  the  Senate  an  account  of  ^'^  ^ 
his  triumphs  over  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Republic 
The  leading  men  at  Rome,  either  deceived  by  his  re- 
presentations, or  wishing  to  complete  the  ridicule  which 
began  to  thicken  round  his  character,  ordered  Feasts 
and  rejoicings  for  the  victories  which  had  crowned  the 
labours  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  decreed  to  him  the 
siu'name  of  Parthicus,  Macrinus  declined,  indeed,  this 
ambiguous  honour ;  but  upon  his  return  to  Antioch 
he  determined  to  remunerate  himself  for  all  the  pri- 
vations which  he  had  endured  while  in  the  field,  and 
to  enter  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ease  and  luxury 
which  his  high  rank  enabled  him  to  command.  He 
resigned  himself  to  pleasure  in  all  its  forms,  decked 
his  person  in  the  most  gorgeous  robes  that  Asiatic 
taste  could  supply,  and  in  all  things  affected  a  degree 
of  magnificence  which  disgusted  even  the  corrupted 
Prajtorians.t 

His  cowardice  and  effeminacy  soon  withdrew  fi-om  Atten 
him  the  allegiance  of  the  Soldiers,  and  brought  J™^ 
them  to  the  very  brink  of  revolt.  The  firmest  ruler,  p^^^J 
perhaps,  that  ever  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  (heir  r 
— — —  ment 

*  Dion  Cassias,  EpUanu  XtpKilim  p.  363. 

t  HerodJiuL  lib.  v.     Dion  Cwmxa,  Bpiimn^  Xipbiliaw  p.  362. 
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I«e^on«i,  would  bave  ft)Utid  much  difficijlry  in  satis- 
fkHi"*^  die  demands  and  repressing  Ihe  extravag-ancc  of 
5*!  derly  troops;  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 

lii-^.  ..,__iiims,  whom  tliey  despised,  slioiiid  have  failed 
of  succcfiH.  In  his  first  attempts  at  reform  he  proceeded, 
inderd,  witli  much  caution,  und  without  directly  idarm- 
ing  the  jealousy  of  his  mutinous  Cohorts.  To  the  men 
«lr«Bdy  in  the  service  he  confirmed  the  privileg^es  and 
high  puy  which  Caracal t a  had  bestowed  upon  tliem  ; 
but  he  declared  that,  with  regard  to  such  as  should 
aflerwards  join  the  X^e^Ious,  the  establishment  should 
he  reduecri  to  the  more  moderate  footing  on  which  it 
had  been  placed  by  Severus.  But  to  render  tliis  ar- 
rangement efficacious,  he  ought  to  have  disi>crsed  his 
troo}>s  through  the  several  Provinces  of  the  East,  to 
Iphieh,  in  fact,  their  ordinary  duty  was  confined,  instead 
-■ffillawing  them  to  remain  in  Syria,  where  their  united 
€tn<ng(h  encouraged  disaflection,  and  their  ready  means 
of  communicating-  with  one  another  supplied  an  oppor* 
tuutty  for  maturing  the  revolution  upon  which  they  had 
ttlrendy  fixed  (heir  thoughts.  The  veterans,  instead  of 
h'  iTed  by  the  distinction  which   was  made  in 

ih'  r,  persuadisd  themselves  that  the  coricesnions 

of  the  bmperor  were  extorted  from  him  by  fear;  and  that 
be  would  unceremoniously  revoke  them  as  soon  as  he 
Vi»uld  find  himself  in  a  condition  to  quunh  their  resist- 
iince  ;  and  the  young  soldiers  entered  with  reluctance 
into  a  service  of  which  the  labours  were  increased,  while 
the  r.M»  (....|.'  were  greatly  and  systematically  diminished, 
A  ;ipts  to  cnfoecc  disicipline  among  the  more 

♦*:i...,..ii-  ipaiid?  which  WOTe  scattered  over  Mesopotamia, 
completed  the  irritation  of  the  Syrian  Legions,  and 
prepared  them  far  the  most  desperate  resolutions, 
Skiitious  murmurs,  fjom  time  to  lime,  were  heard  in 
the  Camp;  the  mutinous  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
vhole  Anuy  was  with  difficulty  suppressed;  and  symp- 
<oa»  ^^  ^v  manifest  of  a  rooted  disaffection 

•Bd  oo  lority,  which,  on  Ihe  shghlest  ocea- 

sicm,  would  Uil:iJlibly  burst  out  into  a  general  rebellion 
afainst  the  unwnrlikp  Monarch.  As  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pecied,   Ircir  ^d  soon   found  or  created   an 

incident  wlij  i cm  an  opportunity  for  realizing 

All  their  views,* 

The  faie  ©f  Macrinus  i^as  accelerated  by  a  conspiracy 
tjf  fPfloien  and  Priests.  The  Empress  Julia,  whose 
powtrAll  iafiuence  over  a  husband  and  a  son  had  heeu 
experieticcd  daring  two  reigns,  was  compelled,  upon 
the  occpiision  of  the  new  Sovereign,  to  relinquish  aR 
concern  in  Public  atfiiirs.  But  notwithstanding  the 
respectful  civility  expressed  by  the  usurper  to  Ihe  w  idow 
of  S«venjs  she  descended  with  a  painful  struggle  into 
the  condition  of  a  Subject;  and  is  said  to  have  soon 
alWwards  withdrawn  herself  from  a  state  of  anxious 
tlepeivdence  by  a  voluntary  death.  Her  sister,  Julia 
M^^sa,  had  experienced  similar  varieties  of  fortune. 
On  the  death  of  her  ne]diew  she  was  ordered  to  leave 
Ihc  Coun,  ai\d  even  the  city  of  Antioch,  wherein  it  bad 
been  e^omctime  held.  She  retired  to  Emcsa  with  great 
richct*,  accumuhticd  during  twenty  years  of  Imperial 
ftvoar  ;  for  Macrinus,  although  he  hated  the  whole 
bouse  of  SevcruB,  did  not  di>^grace  himself  by  plunder- 
iag  the  establish ment  of  an  unprotected  female.  As 
the  wife  of  Juiins  Avitus,  she  had  two  daughters, 
^limb  atid  I^fumiea;  the  latter  of  whom  became  the 
'iMftfer  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  afierwards  ascended 


the  Throne.    Soa?niis  wan  married  to  Varius  Marcallus,      Marcus 
by   whom,   or    by  Caracalla,    she    had  a  son,   who  is      ^-^P'liua 
known  to  History  by  several    names,  but  who  suhse-  /^"'*"** 
queutly  rose  to  tiie  head  of  the  Koman  world  under  the  ^T^""*^ 
appelUilion  of  Hcliogabalus.*  .  ™^ 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  father  of  Julia»       217' 
(the  w  ife  uf  Severus,)  and  consequently  of  Julia  Miesa,         to " 
was  Uigh-priest  of  the  Sun  in  the  Temple  of  Emesa,       218, 
When,    therefore,     his    granddaughter    tbund     herself  Hbtoryaf 
necessitated  to  return  to  the  city  of  her  kindred,  slie  Heliogaba- 
ohtaincd  for  her  son,  who  was  then  only  thirteen  years  *"** 
of  age,  the  Priesthood,   which  appears  to  have   been 
hereditary  in   the  family.     A  numerous  body  of  troops 
was  slationed  at  Emesu:  and  as  the  severe  discipline 
which  Macrinus  had  ihougljt  proper  to  adopt  constrained 
them  to  pass   the  winter  in  Camp,  they  waited  with 
eagerness  for  an  opportunity   to    revenge  wliat    ihey 
esteemed    an    unnecessary    hardsliip.       The    Soldiers, 
who  were  accustomed   to   resort  in  great  numbers  to 
tlie  Temple  of  the   Sun,  beheld  with    veneration  and 
delight  the  rich  vestnjcnts  and  the  fine  figure  of  the 
young  Pontiff;  in   whose  countenauce  they  imagined 
they  could   recognise  the  features  of  Caracalla,  whose 
memory  they  were  more  than  ever  disposed  to  adore. 

Mu»sa,  who  was  naturally  ambitious  and  impatient  Supposed!© 
of  tile  private  condition  to  which  sfie  had  been  forced  ^^  ^'^^  •<*^ 
to  descend,  no  sooner  perceived  this  fiivourable  dispo-  ofCaracalla. 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Military,  than  she  resolved  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Regardless  of  the  repu- 
tation of  her  daughter,  she  eagerly  contirmed  the  con- 
jecture that  Heliogabalus  was  indeed  tlie  sou  of  Cara- 
calla ;  and  distributing  her  bounties  with  a  liberal 
hand,  she  silenced  ever}^  objection  which  might  have 
been  raised  t4>  the  alleged  paternity  of  the  youthful 
Priest,  She  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  execution  of 
her  designs  by  Eutychiuuus  and  Gannys,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  Ix'cn  tutor  to  her  grandson  while  resident  Bt 
Home  and  Antioch*  These  two  individuals,  whose  dis- 
positions inclined  them  to  Political  intrigue,  practised 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Troops  so  successfully,  as  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  receive  tlie  young  Prince  into 
their  camji  during  the  night,  and  to  proclaim  him  their 
Sovereign.  At  an  appointed  hour,  lleliogabaius  made 
his  ap|>earance,  dressed  in  a  robe  like  that  which  Cara- 
calla used  to  wear  in  his  youth.  His  resemblance  to 
the  son  of  Severus  was  thus  rendered  very  striking; 
and  being  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Soldiers  who  were 
in  his  interest,  he  had  no  sooner  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  than  it  was  opened  for  his  reception,  and  he 
was  instantly  siduted,  amidst  a  thousand  acclamations, 
by  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  the  title  of  Emperor-t 

This  step  committed  beyond  retrieve  the  fidelity  and  Revohia 
character  of  the  Legions  at  Emesa.     They  accordingly  ^^}^  f«voar»t 
Btreng^thened  their  fortifications,  added  to  their  stores,  *^'"^"* 
and   mode  all  other  preparations  for  a  regular  siege. 
Macrinus,  who  did  not  at  first  allow  himself  to  see  the 
evil  in  its  full  magnitnde,  sent  against  the   rebels  one 
of  the    Prsctorian    Pricfects,    Ulpius  Julianus,       This 
Commander  had  in  his  little  army  a  body  of  Moorish 
auxiliaries,    extremely    attached    to    tlie    Emperor,    sis 
their    countryman,    and    quite    devoted  to  his   cause: 
and  had  he  availed  himself  of  the  ardour  with  which 
they  assailed  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  he  might,  it 
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was  thouf^ht,  littve  suppressed  the  rising  before  its 
abettors  could  have  g-oiiied  additional  streng'th  from 
other  quarters.  But  uii willing,  perlmps,  lo  ori|^inate 
a  Civil  war  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  Citizens,  he 
had  recourse  to  delay ;  yntil  at  lengrih  his  men,  shaken 
in  their  fidelity,  joined  the  party  which  they  had  been 
I'onimissioned  to  chastise,  and  concluded  by  assas^tina- 
ling  their  Oflicers,  and  by  sending  the  head  of  Julianus 
to  his  irresolute  master, 

The  defections  from  MacrJnuJ^,  althotif^h  numerou**, 
still  left  to  him  a  Body  of  troops  upon  which  he  could 
sutficienlly  rely  for  restoring'  the  balance  of  affairs.  He 
wrote  to  the  Senate,  and  that  Body,  at  his  request,  de- 
clared Heliogabaltis,  Julia  Ma?sa^ Suiemis,  and  Mamcea, 
Public  enemies;  and  proclaimed  an  unconditional  pardon 
to  all  who,  having  espoused  their  cause,  should  return 
lo  the  standards  which  Ihey  had  deserted.  But  decrees 
of  the  Senate  were  no  louder  of  any  importance  when 
weighed  against  the  sword,  xvhich  bolli  parties  had 
already  drawn,  Macrinus  himself  saw  clearly  that  his 
claims  must  be  determined  in  the  field  of  battle;  for 
whicli  reason,  having  assembled  all  his  forces,  he 
marched  to  attack  Ilelioi^^ahalus,  who  was  already  pre- 
pared lo  meet  him,  witliin  twenty  miles  of  Antioch, 

Tlie  insurgent  Army  was  commanded  hy  Gannp*  = 
an  eunuch,  whose  cares  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  the  Palace,  assisted  by  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  young  Prince,  who  attended  him  to 
the  field.  Entirely  ignorant  of  war,  the  preceptor  of 
Heliogabalus  nevertheless  displayed  much  ability  in 
the  choice  of  his  ground,  in  llie  distribution  of  the 
Troops,  and  above  all  in  the  eloquent  address  which  he 
dehvered  to  the  Soldiers,  and  in  which  he  placed  before 
them,  in  the  most  energetic  language,  the  advantages 
of  victory,  and  the  homers  of  defeat. 

Macrinirs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  supported  by 
Officers  of  courage  and  experience.  The  Pratorians, 
too,  who  had  just  been  relieved  from  the  more  weighty 
and  cumbersome  part  of  their  armour,  presented  a  for- 
miduble  array;  and  although  they  did  not  express  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit 
when  about  to  engage  under  the  eye  of  a  spirited 
Sovereign,  their  pride,  their  martial  character,  and 
their  excellent  discipline,  afri>rded  an  ample  security  for 
their  good  conduct  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  In 
the  first  onset,  accordingly,  these  gallant  Troops' broke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  Army,  and  had  almost 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  two  Princesses, 
•whose  fate  hung  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest,  sprang 
from  the  chariots  in  which  they  had  been  concealed, 
threw  themselves  before  the  flying  Soldiers,  and  with 
prayers  and  tears  endeavoured  to  check  the  disgraceful 
rout.  Heliogahalus,  likewise,  who  on  no  other  occasion 
of  his  life  was  distinguished  for  heroism,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  at  the  head  of  a  Ixjdy  of  men  who  had  rallied 
round  his  person,  charged  sword  in  hand  among  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy.  His  example  and  exhortation 
produced  a  great  effect.  Shame  revived  the  courage 
of  the  fugitives:  they  halted,  returned  to  their  standards, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia. 

The  battle  was  resumed  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy 
which  rendered  the  result  a  long  time  dnuhtfuL  Ma- 
crinus, it  is  said,  might  have  again  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy, had  he  not  betrayed  his  own  cause  by  a  shameful 
flight  Herodian,  indeed,  relates  that  the  Emperor  did 
not  leave  the  field  until  he  saw  a  large  body  of  his 


Ma 


Troops  abandon  his  ranks,  and  pass  over  to  the  enemy. 
Terrified  by  this  deseHion,   he   set  the  example  of  a 
precipitate    retreat,  which  lie  did  not    attempt  either 
to  direct  or  to  justify.     Tlie  Prietorjans,   meanwhile,   ^ 
ignorant  of  the  cowardly  resolution  adopted  by  their       j^ 
master,  continued  the   battle   some  time  after  he  was       a 
gone ;  till   at  length  the  young  Antoninus  sent  mes- 
sengers to  inform  them  that   they  were  figliting  for  no       g 
object,  that  their  Prince  bad  already  provided  fur  his 
own  safely,  and  that   the   Sceptre  of  Home   had  now 
passed    into   another   hand.      The    Guards,   who    had 
sacrificed  enough  to  honour,  listened  to  the  terms  pro 
posed  by  the  conqueror;  and  upon   iinding  that  their 
rank  and  privileges  were   to  be  respected,  tliat  their 
influence   in    the   State   was  not  to   be  diminished  on 
account  of  the  part  which  they  liadjust  taken,  and  that 
they  were  understood  to  have  submitted  without  being 
vanquished,  they  readily  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
Antoninus,  the  son  of  Caracalla.* 

Macrinus  pursued   his  flight   to  Antioch,  where   he  M*cr 
announced  that  he  had  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  P^rsti 
the  forces  of  Hcliogabalus,    But  his  first  care,  notwilh-  ^ '^  J 
standing,  upon  his  arrival  in  that  city,  was  to  provide    ^* 
for  (he   safety  of  his  son,  whom    he   resolved  to  place 
-under  tlie  proteclion  of  Artabanes,  the  King  of  Parthia. 
For  himself,  he  determined  lo  proceed  without  delay 
into   Italy  ;  where  the  favour  of  the  Senate,  and   ihe 
jealousy  which  already  began   to   prevail  at   Home  re- 
specting the  views  of  the  Eastern  Army,  presented  the      m 
hope  that  he  might  yet  retrieve  his  affairs  in  a  more     ■ 
fortunate  field.     Disguising  his  person  in  the  dress  of 
an  Imperial  Messenger,  he  succeeded  in   passing  un 
molested  through  the  several  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  he   was  discovered  at   Chalcedon,   where   he  had 
occasion  to  ask  for  a  sum  of  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Goveniment.      Hence  he  was  carried  back  as  far  as 
Cappadocia,  on  his  way  to  the  Capital  of  Syria.   Learn- 
ing in  the  district  just  named,  that  his  son  had  been 
intercepted   and  put  to  death,  he  threw  himself,  in  a 
transport  of  despair,  out  of  his  carriage,  and  broke  one 
of  the  bones  of  his  arm  ;  and,  as  the  wound  thereby 
received  left  no  hope  of  his  being  able  to  complete  the 
journey,  he  was  deprived  of  life  in  the  city  of  Archelaia^ 
and  his  head  sent  forward  to  Heliogabalus. 

The  character  of  Macrinus,  as  a  Civilian  and  States*  His  c 
man,  has  usually  been  estimated  rather  from  the  things  '*^* 
which  he  meditated  than  from  such  as  he  actually  jjer^   "* 
formed.     He  is  said  to  have  expressed  his   resolution 
to  restore  to  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  the  autho* 
rity  of  which  they  had  been  gradually  deprived  by  tlie 
introduction  of  Imperial    rescripts ;  which  documents 
not  only  superseded  the  Law  in  the  particular  cases  to 
which  they  were  applied,  but  became,  in  fact,  precedents 
of  so  much   weight  as  to  iuterlere  with   the  adrnini* 
stralion  of  justice  in  all  parlij  of  the  Empire.     In  this 
reserve  he  followed  the  excellent   example  of  Trajan, 
who    uniformly    refused    to    employ    his    prerogative 
wherever  a  Court  of  Law  could  determine  the  matter 
at  issue. 

There  was  another  great  abuse  in  the  Criminal  Juris-  T^w^s 
prudence  of  Rome  which  he  attempted  to  remove.  As  »?*"i 
there  was  no  Public  Prosecutor,  whose  special  oftice  ^  *** 
it  would  have  l^een  to  receive  informations  and  to  col- 
lect evidence  for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  against 
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the  puHic  peace,  there  was  devolved  upon  the  Em- 
pcTDf  the  odious  duly  of  receiving  in  person  charges 
against  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  of  iuvestigfating  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rested,  and  even  of  ordering- 
piiuii.)iuient,  without  allowing  the  accused  an  opportu- 
nity of  confronting  the  witnesses,  or  of  makinfr  a  defence. 
in  such  a  state  of  ihing^s  no  life  was  safe,  and  more 
especially  under  a  weak  or  jealous  Monarch.  His 
fears  and  interests  were  arrayed  against  the  most 
powerful  persons  in  the  Country ;  and  no  rumour  was 
likely  to  be  disregarded  which  respected,  however  in- 
directly, the  character  or  the  safety  of  the  Head  of  the 
Government.  Besides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  those 
who  watched  for  the  preservation  of  the  Emperor  did 
not  perform  an  unrequited  labour.  The  trade  of  In- 
femier  became  a  lucrative  calling ;  and  many  indi- 
TidnaJss  who  had  no  other  means  of  living,  supported 
an  enviable  establishment  upon  the  wages  of  falsehood 
and  blood. 

To  check  this  dangerons  practice,  Macrinus  enacted, 
that  such  Informers  as  could  not  by  reasonable   proof 


substajitiate  their  allegations,  should  be  put  to  death  ; 
and  tliat  those  who  did  produce  sufficient  evidence, 
should  receive,  indeed,  the  pecuniary  reward  u«iualiy 
alfowed  in  such  cases,  but  that,  in  return,  they  should 
be  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.  The  eflects  of  this 
rule  were  very  soon  apparent  in  the  mutual  confidence 
and  safety  of  all  mnks  of  the  People.  Peace  and 
tranquillity,  says  Herodian,  I'cigned  thrmighout  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  Citizens,  who  in  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla  saw  a  naked  sword  continually  suspended  over 
their  heads,  enjoyed  under  his  successor  fhe  inestimable 
blessing  of  personal  security.  It  is,  llierefore.  to  be 
presumed,  that  if  this  Emperor  had  been  endowed  with 
an  ordinary  degree  of  courage  and  Military  talent,  his 
Administration  would  have  proved  exceedingly  popu- 
lar; but  his  marked  deficiency  in  nearly  all  the  qua- 
lities which  make  a  Soldier,  brought  him  into  contempt 
with  those  who  placed  him  on  the  Throne,  while  his 
attempt  to  restrict  their  privileges  and  diminish  their 
pay,  turned  decidedly  agninst  him  the  only  power  which 
could  have  perpetuated  his  reign,* 
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The  combined  Army  having  vowed  their  allegiance 
to  the  new  Antoninus,  solicited,  as  their  reward,  a  full 
permission  to  plunder  Antioch,  the  Capital  of  the  Syrian 
Provinces,  Unwilling  that  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
fthould  be  disgraced  by  an  act  of  violence  and  perfidy 
ugalnst  a  city  which  had  not  given  him  any  real  cause 
of  otfence,  he  purchased  its  redemption  from  the  hands 
of  hi%  own  followers,  at  the  price  of  two  thousand  ses- 
terces to  every  individual  soldier.* 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  History  aObrds  no 
example  which  can  show  more  impressively  the  nume- 
rous evils  inseparable  from  a  Military  domination  than 
the  election  of  Heliogabidus  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Caesars.  A  child  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  wliose  strongest  recommenda- 
tion was  his  supposed  relationship  to  one  of  the  worst 
Sovereigns  that  ever  existed,  was,  by  the  unbounded 
licentiousness  of  the  Soldiers,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  thereby  hod  committed  to  his 
charge  the  most  important  section  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  results  which  followed  demonstrated  t!ie 
imijrudcnce  of  the  choice.  The  young  Em]»eror  soon 
showed  himself  such  a  monster  of  wickedness,  that 
even  at  the  present  day  bis  name  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  those  gross  conceptions  of  voluptuousness, 
extravagance,  and  cmeltyt  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
express  in  words,  and  which  the  modern  Historian 
would  rather  allude  *o  than  describe^  even  in  the  most 
guaried  language. 

The  passions  assumed  at  an  early  period  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  this  Prince's  mind.  In  the  first  Letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Senate  from  Antioch,  he  gave 
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utterance  to  the  strong  feelings  of  malignity  which 
infiamed  his  henrt  against  the  memory  of  Macrinus, 
whom  he  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse  and  in- 
vective. He  put  to  death,  at  the  same  time,  every 
person  of  rank  orinlluence  in  Syria  who  was  supposed 
to  have  beew  attJichcd  to  that  unfortunate  ruler;  and 
he  even  sent  private  orders  to  Rome  to  despatch  several 
individuals  whose  names  alone  were  known  to  him, 
merely  because  they  had  been  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  towards  their  late  master.  Meanwhile 
bis  letters  to  ihe  Ctjunsellors  of  the  Nation  w^re  fdled 
with  professions  of  aJFection  and  respect,  and  of  his 
unalterable  love  for  the  virtuous  part  of  Mankind.  He 
declared  lllat  the  examples  of  Augustus  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  should  ever  be  the  model  of  his  Government 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  took  pleasure  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Patricians  to  the  resemblance  between 
his  own  age  and  Ibrtunes,  and  those  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperor,  who  in  early  youth  revenged,  by  a  successful 
war,  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  name  and  style 
indeed  which  he  adopted,  indicating  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Antoninus  Caracal  I  a  and  grandson  of  Severus, 
asserted  his  hereditary  right  to  the  Empire:  but  he 
gave  still  greater  offence  to  the  Senate  by  assuming, 
without  their  concurrence,  the  Proconsular  and  Tribu- 
nitian  powers ;  a  stretch  of  prerogative  which  the 
boldest  of  his  predecessors  had  not  dared  to  exercise, 
and  proving  cither  his  ignorance  of  the  Constttulion 
whidi  he  had  bound  himself  to  protect,  or  his  con- 
tempt for  the  illustrious  persons  by  whom  it  was  usually 
administered. 

The  first  months  of  his  reign  were  disturbtd  by 
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rumours  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  The  example 
afibrded  by  his  own  elevation  gave  ground  ibr  hope  to 
many  individuals  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
aspired  to  supreme  power.  It  could  be  no  longer  con- 
cealed, that  the  gift  of  the  Crown  was  in  the  hand  of 
the  Soldiers;  and,  also,  that  no  one  had  reason  to 
despair  of  obtaining  that  splendid  but  fatal  prize,  who 
had  sufficient  resolution  to  ask,  and  presumption  enough 
to  promise.  Dion  Cassius  mentions  no  fewer  than  five 
attempts  of  this  nature,  made  by  men  of  no  importance 
in  the  State  or  influence  in  the  Army.  Suspicions,  at  the 
same  time,  were  not  unnaturally  directed  towards  others 
who  might  have  disputed  the  government  of  a  boy,  had 
their  inclinations  led  them  to  covet  the  Imperial  purple; 
and  several  individuals  of  Senatorial  rank  accordingly 
fell  under  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  merely  because 
their  power  was  supposed  to  render  them  dangerous. 
Silvius  M essala  and  PomponiusBassus  were  condemned 
to  die,  on  the  sole  ground  that  their  general  principles 
were  likely  to  create  in  their  minds  disaffection  to  the 
young  Emperor,  or  a  desire,  perhaps,  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  his  tyranny.* 

But  the  determination  of  the  Prince  to  admit  no  rival 
and  to  endure  no  control,  was  soon  rendered  manifest 
by  a  very  atrocious  murder.  Gannys,  who  was  the 
instructor  of  his  infancy,  and  the  most  active  instru- 
ment of  his  elevation  to  the  Throne,  excited,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  the  wrath  of  his  peevish 
and  ung^teful  pupil.  Assiduous  himself  as  a  Minister, 
and  vigilant  as  a  military  Chief,  he  exhorted  Helioga- 
balus  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  State,  and  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  rules  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. The  worthless  youth,  insensible  to  every  generous 
emotion,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  his  best 
friend,  and  commanded  some  soldiers  who  stood  by  to 
complete  the  assassination  which  himself  had  begun. 
Even  his  mother  and  grandmother  narrowly  escaped  the 
effects  of  his  resentment,  when  they  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  his  absurd  and  pernicious  conduct. 
He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  miscreant,  whose 
name  was  Eutychianus,  originally  a  buffoon  in  the 
Circus,  and  who  to  the  frivolity  which  belonged  to  his 
profci9sion,  added  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every 
form  of  vice.  This  wretch,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
virtue  and  propriety,  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of 
Prsetorian  Prefect,  assumed  by  the  Emperor  as  his 
colleague  in  the  Consulship,  and  three  times  appointed 
Governor  of  Rome.t 

The  young  Priest  of  the  Sun,  ignorant  or  regardless 
of  the  manners  of  the  Country  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  govern,  continued  to  wear  the  splendid  but 
fantastic  dress  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Syrian 
Pontiff.  Julia  Maesa,  whose  quick  sense  of  decorum 
suggested  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  arise  from 
insulting  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  with  such  vestments, 
alike  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  man  and  the  gravity 
of  an  Emperor,  entreated  him  to  lay  them  aside  before 
he  should  enter  the  Capital  of  the  Western  world.  He 
admitted  the  justness  of  the  remarks  which  were  thus 
addressed  to  him,  but  instead  of  complying  with  the 
advice  which  was  founded  upon  them,  he  proposed  an 
expedient  whereby  all  the  disadvantages  which  his 
grandmother  anticipated  would,  he  thought,  be  entirely 
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precluded.     He  g^ave  orders  that  a  Picture  of  himself  at     Ma 
full  length  should  be  executed,  in  the   sacerdotal  robe     Aui 
and  ornaments,  and  associated  with  a  representation  of  ^"!* 
the  God  to  whom  his  services  were  consecrated.     He       •  jj 
was  accordingly  drawn  in  robes  of  silk  and  gold,  after  v^ 
the  loose,  flowing  fashion  of  the  Medes  and  Phoeni-       pi 
cians  :  his  head  was  covered  with  a  lofty  tiara,  and  his      a. 
numerous  collars  and  bracelets  were  adorned  with  gems      2 '. 
of  an  inestimable  value.     His   eyebrows  were  tinged         ' 
with  black,  and  his  cheeks  painted  with  an   artificial      2t 
red  and  white.     This  Picture  he  sent  to  Rome,  with 
orders  to  hang  it  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Senate-house,   over  the  Statue  of  Victory,   that   the 
Senators  might  present  to  it,  as  they  entered,  libations 
of  wine,  and  oflerings  of  frankincense.* 

The  Solar  orb  was  worshipped  at  Emesa  under  the  Intnx 
form  of  a  black  conical  stone,  or  aerolite,  which  it  was  ^^^  ^ 
maintained  had  fallen  fix>m  Heaven  on  Uie  spot  where  ^^^^ 
the  Temple  stood.     As  the  son  of  Soaemis  ascribed  to  ^j^j^ 
this  Deity  his  elevation  to  the  Throne  of  the  Caesars,  perso 
he  lavished  upon  the  expressions  of  his  superstitious 
gratitude  the  wealth   and  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  his  People.     He  de- 
termined to  establish  the  worship  of  his  favourite  idol 
upon  the  ruins  of  every  other  Religrion ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he   removed  to  the  Temple  which  he  built  for 
him   on   Mount   Palatine,   all   the   sacred   relics   and 
emblems  of  divine  things  which  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  service  of  their  principal  Divinities.  The 
famous   Stone  of  Pessinus  or  Statue  of  Cybele,  the 
Palladium,  the  Fire  of  Vesta,  and  the  Shield  of  Numa, 
were  all  deposited  in  the  fane  of  Heliogabalus.     To 
these  he  meant  to  add  the  Religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  and  even  the  rites  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
the  magnificent  superstition  of  Syria,  now  transported 
to  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  Nation  upon  earth,  might 
comprehend  and  supersede  all  other  forms  of  adoration. 

In  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome» 
the  path  was  strewed  with  dust  of  gold;  the  Black 
Stone,  set  round  with  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a 
car  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  richly  caparisoned. 
The  Emperor  himself  held  the  reins  until  he  reached 
the  Palatine  Mount,  where  sacrifices  to  the  new  God 
were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  bound- 
less expense.  The  most  costly  wines,  the  most  precious 
incense,  and  victims  of  extraordinary  value,  were  con- 
sumed on  the  altar  >;  while  a  Chorus  of  Syrian  damsels 
performed  their  lascivious  dances  to  the  sound  of  their 
native  music,  and  the  noblest  persons  in  the  State, 
clothed  in  long  Eastern  robes,  officiated  in  the  meanest 
duties  with  outward  gravity  and  inward  resentment. 
The  Emperor  himself,  in  his  Priestly  robes,  danced  in 
the  presence  of  his  tutelar  Divinity,  moving,  whenever 
he  retired,  with  backward  steps,  that  he  might  not  fail 
in  respect  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  nor  forfeit  the  benefit 
of  the  Celestial  countenance.f 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  scene  was  not  completed  Cele 
until  a  consort  was  chosen  for  this  powerful  God,  and  *!>«  " 
the  union  celebrated  with  suitable  demonstrations  of  *^^^ 
joy.  The  Prince  first  thought  of  selecting  Pallas,  the  m^^,, 
patroness  of  wisdom  and  of  war,  as  a  proper  wife  for 
his  Divinity ;  but  upon  reflection,  he  rejected  this  idea, 
on  the  ground  that  a  female  so  stem  and  active  would 

*  Dion  Qaasiiis,  Efiitm,  Xiphilin.  lib.  Izzix.  Herodian.  lib.  v.  p.  578. 
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not  pniT€  agreeable  to  the  soft  manners  of  his  vohip- 
taoiis  mlistej.  He  tlieretbre  fixed  u}>on  the  Moon, 
Afioreti  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the  name  of  Astarte, 
md  sdapied  by  the  People  of  Cartliag-e  as  tlie  Goddess 
of  their  ancestors.  Her  Statue  was  accordingly  brought 
finoin  tiie  latter  city  to  Rome,  and  with  iU  as  a  becoming 
iDarrirtire  portion,  all  tlie  wealth  which  had  been  col- 
li- T  Temple.  The  Emperor  forthwith  celebrated 
iiir  A^  of  the  two  Astronomical  Deities  with  the 
greaie^t  possible  mag-nificence ;  having:  issued  orders 
to  all  the  nutions  and  cities  which  owned  the  sove- 
VeigBty  of  the  Ctesars,  in  !^end  to  the  CapitoU  on  the 
^my  of  the  mystical  wedding-,  offerinpfs  and  gifts  corre- 
sponding to  the  dimity  of  the  Celestial  couple. 

T^e  luxury  and  extravaxrance  of  Heliogabalus  have 
-  been  a  theme  for  declamation  from  the  days  of  L#Em- 
pridius  down  to  the  present  times.  The  expense  of  his 
tabic;  and  the  caprice  which  he  manifested  in  the  choict 
of  has  ibod,  have  exposed  his  memory  to  just  contempt, 
A  wasteJtil  profusion  supplied  the  place  of  taste  and 
degance.  The  invention  of  a  sauce^  or  the  composition 
flf  a  new  dish»  conferred  upon  the  fortunate  artist  a 
degiee  of  lame  which  was  denied  to  the  highest 
entnenoe  in  the  Sciences,  and  to  the  most  brilliant 
IS  of  Literature.  It  is  said,  that  he  never  ate 
Inat  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  ;  and  then  he 
look  pleasure  in  distnhuting  to  the  peasants  of  the  in- 
land country  vast  quantities  of  the  rarest  sorts^  coo- 
Tcyed  to  him  at  an  immense  expense.  We  are  assured, 
that  not  satisfied  with  having  on  bis  own  table  tiie  most 
eoedy  iria&ds  that  imagination  could  suggest,  be  fed  his 
dogs  oil  tha  livers  of  geese,  and  his  lions  with  peacocks 
and  pheasants.  Nor  was  his  dress  less  extravagant 
than  his  board.  He  wore  garments  formed  of  cloth  of 
fuld,  enriched  witii  precious  stones,  so  heavy  that  he 
himself  could  not  refrain  from  remarking,  that  he  almost 
sank  aniler  the  weigbt  of  his  magnificence.  Even 
his  shoes  were  adorned  with  jewels  of  the  most  exqui- 
aite  workmanship*  The  pavement  of  the  porticoes 
tfafon^  which  he  passed^  whun  about  to  mount  his 
liofst  or  step  into  his  carriage,  was  strewed  with  the 
dml  d  gold  or  silver.  His  attendants  imitated  hia 
luxury  and  applauded  his  spirit ;  and  while  he  squan- 
dered away  the  treasures  of  his  People,  tiiey  extolled 
him  as  more  beneficent  ihan  Augustus,  and  more 
patriotic  than  Trajan.* 

His  vices,  we  are  inclined  io  believe,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  have  l>eeu  mmievvhat  exaggerated. 
Even  Ltampridius*  who  dt tested  bi^  character,  seems 
ready  to  admits  ihut  more  lias  been  said  iiguinst  him 
timn  ought  to  be  ]rii|>Ucilly  adi)|>ted  ;  u  It  bough  that 
Historian  himself  has,  with  a  disgusting  minuteness, 
related  every  anecdote  of  indkccncy  and  madness 
which  hud  reached  liis  ears.  Yet  even  if  we  confine 
our  estimate  of  Heliogahalus  lo  the  public  scenes 
which  were  displaced  before  the  licitnan  PtM^ple,  and 
which  have  been  attested  by  Writers  v^ho  bad  the 
bc%t  iipportunily  of  ascerlaining  ibeir  trtiih,  we  must 
{ironaunce,  that  their  inlnmy  surpasses  tbul  of  any  other 
Age  or  counlry- 

The  patience  of  the  Army*  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Citiseens  was  at  length  exhausted.  However  small 
mighl  be  their  reverence  for  virtue  tn  the  e*nieerns  of 
private  life,  the  Soldiers  were  ashamed  to  see  ibe  Tbrcine 
of  Marcus  Aurelius   polluted  by  the  studied  vice  of  a 


Latnprid.  in  th/ioffab,  c   10—24, 


Syrian  vobiptuary.  To  soothe  the  public  indignation, 
therefore,  Julia  Miesa,  whose  powerful  mind  sttll  re- 
tained a  considerable  influence  over  the  passions  of  her 
dissoluie  grandson,  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of 
adopting  his  cousin  Alexianus,  and  of  investing  him 
with  the  rank  of  Ciesar.  She  reminded  bim»  that  as 
the  Priest  of  the  Sun,  he  had  many  serious  duties  to 
perform,  which  would  necessarily  withdraw  his  atten* 
tion  from  secular  atfairs.  She  exhorted  him,  therefore, 
to  assume  a  colleague,  upon  whom  he  might  devolve 
the  weight  of  all  worldly  concerns ;  securing  thereby 
to  himself  at  once  an  exemption  from  the  troubles  and 
cares  of  State,  and  all  the  splendour  and  enjoyment  of 
Imperial  power. 

The  Emperor,  whose  habits  of  thinking  never  led 
him  to  anticipate  remote  consequences,  acceded  without 
reserve  to  the  proposal  of  his  grandmolber.  Full  of  a 
scheme  which  promised  lo  gratify  his  favourite  irictina* 
tions,  he  repaired  to  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  Miesa 
and  Sosemis,  and  declared  that  be  had  adopted  Alex- 
ianus,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  CtPJiar, 
The  apparent  absurdity  of  a  youth,  who  bad  scarcely 
attaified  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  adopting  for  his  son 
a  Prince  not  more  than  four  years  younger,  gave  way 
to  considerations  of  greater  importance  ;  and  the  Sena- 
tors were  not  disposed  to  interrupt  Heliogabalus  when 
they  beard  him  congratulating  the  Empire  upon  the 
mea^sure  which  he  hud  just  published  in  their  hearing. 
He  pronounced  liimself  happy  in  having  been  able  to 
find  such  a  son  ;  adding,  that  he  bad  no  desire  to  sec 
his  family  inci'eased  by  the  issue  of  bis  own  body,  be- 
cause, from  bis  experience  of  domestic  life,  he  could 
only  anticipate  theretrom  much  dissension  and  rivalry. 
He  assured  his  auditors,  that  the  God  in  whose  service 
he  sjMnt  his  days  had  inspired  him  with  the  pntriotic 
resolution  upon  which  he  now  acted  ;  and  that  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  same  Divinity  that  the  young  Caesar 
should  thenceforth  be  called  Alexander,  in  comjilirnent 
to  the  admiration  of  Caracal  la  for  the  Macedonian 
Conqueror,  By  the  act  of  adoption,  accordingly,  he 
communicated  to  the  son  of  Mamsea  not  only  the  name 
just  mentioned,  but  also  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Severus.* 

The  opening  virtues  of  Alexander,  fostered  and  pro- 
tected tiy  the  excellent  discipline  of  bis  mother,  soon 
made  a  deep  itnpression  on  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
orders  of  the  People,  Heliogabalus,  who  soon  repented 
of  the  step  which  be  bad  been  induced  to  take,  first 
tried  to  pervert  bis  cousin*  and  failing  in  this,  be  next 
attempted  to  put  an  end  *o  his  life.  He  drove  away 
from  the  Palace  all  the  masters  who  bad  been  appointed 
to  superintend  bis  edocation  ;  banishing  some  of  ibem, 
and  putting  others  to  dealfj.  Hut  the  just  indignation 
of  the  Public  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed  farther; 
for  when  he  sent  orders  to  the  Senate  atid  to  the  Prte- 
torian  Guard.s  lo  divesl  Alexander  of  the  title  and  dig- 
nity which  he  had  bilely  conferretl  upon  him,  the  former 
Body  bcsitateU,  and  the  latter  rose  in  open  rebellion. 
Apprehensive  ibr  the  ftafety  of  the  Ca*sar,  a  party  of 
tlic  soldiers  seized  their  arms,  tuid  rorbed  towards  the 
Imperial  gardens  where  it  was  understood  that  HelJo- 
gabidus  waN  piu\stiing  bis  pastimes,  and  waiting  for  the 
result  of  bis  macbinatiiins  against  his  successor.  The 
interposiiion    of  Antiocbianns»  one    of  the   Prajlorian 

*  Lampritt.  m  Helio^ah,  c,  13.  H«foJiaa.  lib.  v.  Dion  CtMius, 
lib.  hsxijt. 
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Prefects,  saved  on  this  occasion  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  enraged  veterans  retired  to  their  camp, 
but  not  before  they  had  received  a  promise  that  he 
would  follow  them  thither,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Army,  as  to  his  designs,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  individuals  who  shared  his  counsels,  and  encou- 
raged his  folly.* 

The  son  of  Caracalla  appeared  among  the  Prstorians 
like  a  criminal  before  his  judges.  He  acceded  to  all 
their  demands  ;  and  when  Uiey  insisted  that  he  should 
remove  from  about  his  person  the  companions  of  his 
debauchery,  the  buffoons  and  charioteers,  who  disgrraced 
the  Palace  and  heaped  ignominy  upon  its  master,  he 
promised  to  comply;  entreating,  however,  that  they 
would  exempt  from  this  proscription  his  favourite 
Minister  Hierocles.  The  Soldiers,  soflened  by  the  tears 
of  their  Prince,  ceased  to  demand  the  death  of  that 
infamous  minion ;  but  they  made  known,  at  the  same 
time,  their  firm  determination  to  check  or  to  punish  all 
abuses  in  the  Government,  by  recommending  to  their 
Prsfects,  in  his  own  presence,  not  to  permit  him  any 
longer  to  pursue  the  licentious  life  which  he  had 
hitherto  led ;  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  young 
Cssar,  whose  preservation  was  dear  to  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  dlow  the  latter  to  be  contaminated  by 
the  wicked  society  which  crowded  the  rooms  of  the 
Imperial  dwelling.! 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween two  Princes,  founded  on  such  a  basis  as  that  now 
described,  could  be  either  sincere  or  lasting.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  terror  of  the  Guards  passed  away 
from  before  his  eyes,  Heliogabalus  began  once  more  to 
plot  against  the  life  of  Alexander.  To  clear  the  scene 
for  the  miserable  tragedy  which  he  contemplated,  he 
gave  orders  that  all  the  Senators  shoiUd  depart  from 
Rome.  In  the  next  place,  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
Soldiers,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that  the 
son  of  MamsBa  was  at  the  point  of  death.  No  sooner 
did  this  intelligence  reach  the  Camp,  than  the  Prs- 
torians, inflamed  by  the  suspicion  that  the  young  Prince 
must  have  been  murdered,  became  quite  outrageous, 
and  declared  that  they  would  not  perform  any  act  of 
duty  until  they  were  assured  of  the  safety  of  Alexander 


by  his  actual  presence  in  their  Camp.    The  Emperor     Varc 
was  again  forced  to  yield.     Mounting  a  splendid  car,    Aarel 
adorned  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  he  presented  ^  ^f^' 
himself  before  his  mutinous  Guards,  accompanied  by    ^  jJJ^ 
his  popular  cousin ;  but  finding  that  while  he  himself  v^p^ 
was  received  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  even  con-      Fxoi 
tempt,  the  sight  of  his  colleague  drew  forth  acclama-      a.  i 
tions  which  rent  the  air,  he  lost  command  of  his  temper      218 
so  far  as  to  order  the  punishment  of  the  more  zealous        to 
among  the  disaffected  Praetorians.    This  injunction  was      ^^^ 
the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.     Heliogabalus  fled,  and 
even  attempted  to  conceal  himself;  but  he  was  soon 
discovered,  put  to  death   by  the    indignant    Soldiers, 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  City,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  mud  of  the  Tiber.    His  mother,  as  well 
as  the  ministers  of  his  tyranny  and  vice,  shared  the 
same  fate.     Hierocles  atoned  for  his  numerous  crimes 
by  a  violent  death ;  and  Eubulus,  a  native  of  Emesa, 
and  Superintendant  of  the  Finances,  was  literally  ton» 
in  pieces  by  the  Citizens  and  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
suffered  severely  from  his  manifold  exactions.      The 
Senate  decreed  that  the  name  of  this  Emperor  should 
be  erased  from  their  annals,  and  condemned  to  eternal 
infamy  ;  a  sentence  which  has  been  so  fiiithfully  exe- 
cuted, that  no  Historian  speaks  of  him  by  the  appella* 
tion  which  he  himself  assumed,  Imt  always  by  some 
insulting  allusion  to  the  worst  partSMof  his  character,  or 
to  his  tragical  end.* 

The  absurd  affectation  of  Heliogfabalus  to  succeed 
immediately  to  his  supposed  father,  the  son  of  Severus, 
has  led  to  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  chronology  of 
his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  he  occupied  the  Throne  not 
longer  than  three  years,  nine  months,  and  four  days, 
and  yet  medals  are  found  which  bear  date  the  fifth  year 
of  his  Tribunitial  power ;  an  apparent  inconsistency 
which  can  only  be  removed  upon  the  ground  already 
stated,  the  desire  to  obliterate  the  name  and  Govern- 
ment of  Macrinus.  The  same  notion  of  hereditary 
right  to  the  Empire,  in  virtue  of  his  reputed  paternity, 
induced  him  to  claim  as  his  own  the  Consulate  of  his 
predecessor,  and  consequently  to  reckon  the  first  which 
he  actually  enjoyed  as  a  repetition  of  that  high  honour. 
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Uiugraphy.  The  accession  of  Alexander  restored  for  a  time  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  confidence  of  all 
classes  of  the  People.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsel  of 
his  mother,  he  waited  until  the  Senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  titles  of  Sovereignty  before  he  presumed  to 
exercise  any  of  its  powers ;  and  being  still  in  very  early 


*  Lamprid.  im  UeliogtJk,  c.  14. 

t  Ibid,  c,  16,  17.    Herodim.  Ub.  v. 
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youth,  he  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  Regency, 
consisting  of  sixteen  of  the  gravest  and  most  illustrious 
of  the  Senators,  without  whose  advice  no  measure  of 
any  importance  was  adopted.  It  has  been  remarked, 
too,  of  this  virtuous  Prince,  that  he  resolutely  refused 
to  assume  the  name  of  Antoninus ;  alleging,  that  as  he 
could  not  hope  to  equal  the  renown  of  so  great  an  Em* 

«  Lamprid.  in  Htliogah,  c.  14—16. 
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p«ror«  he  wished  to  ttToid  Ihe  dtsadvanta^  of  a  direct 
comparifion.  But  the  true  reason,  it  is  probable,  was 
founded  on  o  determination  lo  disclatm  the  ambig^uous 
bonour  of  being  the  son  of  Caracalla ;  a  distinction 
ithidi  Julia  Ma^sa  thoug^ht  proper  to  iiisiiuiate  in  his 
WhalC  influenced  rather  by  her  own  ambitious  views^ 
tlimQ  by  a  regard  to  her  daughter's  matrimonial  reputa* 
tioiu* 

The  first  cares  of  the  new  Government  weFe  directed 
lo  the  purificalion  of  such  Temples  as  had  been  pol- 
luted by  the  Foreipi  worship,  introduced  into  Rome  by 
the  Imperial  Priest  of  Cmesa.  Allenlion  was  next 
bestowed  upon  the  character  and  qualifications;  of  those 
who  had  been  raised  to  public  employments  during  the 
late  reign;  many  of  whom  were  found  unworthy  to  re- 
tain their  offices,  and  were  according'Jy  compelled  to 
gire  way  to  men  of  ability  and  n^ood  principles*  Elo- 
quence, skill  in  the  Law,  and  the  love  of  jusiice,  became 
the  only  recommendations  to  Civil  preferment ;  while 
tmlour.  experience,  and  regard  lo  discipline,  opened  the 
path  lo  promotion  in  the  Army. 

The  death  of  Miesa,  which  took  place  soon  after  her 
grandson  mounted  the  Throne»  left  to  Mama?a  an  undi- 
vided influence  in  public  adairs.  With  the  celebrated 
Ulpian  at  the  bead  of  her  Council  of  State,  she  con- 
ducted the  Administration  with  nnt  less  integrity  than 
jtid^rment,  and  gave  mudi  satijsfaction  not  only  to  the 
Citizens,  who  were  delifj^hted  with  the  peace  and  secu- 
nty  to  which  they  had  been  a  long  lime  strangers,  but 
even  to  the  Soldiers,  who^e  best  feelings  were  gratified 
with  the  prosperity  of  their  Country.  But  her  greatest 
tndety  was  devoted  to  the  right  education  of  her  son, 
upon  whose  temper  and  dispositions,  she  well  knew,  the 
ultimate  isuccess  of  all  her  labours  must  have  its  chief 
dependence.  She  regarded  it  as  her  br?t  duty  to  watch 
overlhe  morals  of  the  young  Prince,  that  bis  innocence 
might  not  be  corrupted.  The  falai  example  presented 
in  the  history  of  her  nephew's  miserable  reign,  made  a 
deep  irapmsiou  upon  her  mind  ;  for  which  reaKon,  she 
vntfered  no  one  to  appnjach  her  son  wljose  character 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  suspected.  An  exalted  un- 
deretanding  soon  convinced  Alexander  of  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue,  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  the 
ueeesstty  of  labour  ;  while  a  natural  mildness  and  mo- 
deration of  temper,  preserved  him  from  ihe  assaults  of 
paasion  and  the  allurements  of  vice.  Thus  Mamaea 
found,  what  is  not  always  lo  be  expected  in  the  character 
of  a  young  Prince,  a  ready  and  active  cooperation  with 
»1I  her  endeavours  to  promote  in  his  mind  the  love  of 
learning,  and  the  power  of  self-command,  t 

The  characterof  Alexander  presented  no  many  points 
worthy  of  praise,  that  the  Writer  of  his  life  in  the 
Augu«itan  History  exhaustfi  all  his  powers  of  description 
io  the  attempt  lo  do  it  justice,  Herod ian  contents 
himself  with  saying,  that  this  Emperor  never  shed  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  person,  and  never  allowed  even  a 
criminal  to  be  put  to  death  until  after  a  regular  trial  and 
formal  sentence.  After  the  horrible  tyranny  lo  which 
the  Romans  had  been  subjected,  during  which  the  life 
of  the  most  illvistrious  men  in  the  Slate  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  malignant  informer  or  a  suspicious  despot, 
the  prudent  clemency  of  the  second  Severus  must,  no 
doubt,  have  appeared  deserving  of  the  eulogy  which 
Ihe  Htslorian  haa  pronounced  upon  it.     But  not  to  be 

•  Ilerodtan   lib.  vi.     Lamprifl.  im  Ahs^  Sever,  c  ]. 

f  Umprid.  m  dltJt^  S^mr.  c*  3.     Dion  Cttsaig*,  lib,  kxx. 


cruel  or  unjust  is  only  to  be  negatively  good,  and  in  all     Marcus 
ordinary  cases,  ratlier  exempts  a  Sovereign  from  blame    -^'^'^^'^'j' 
than    entitles  him  to  praise.     Lampridius,  accordingly,     sevcrus, 
proceeding  on  this  view,  collects   in  bis  biography  of  ^_,^^-m_^ 
Alexander  a  thousand  minute  circumstances  which  ill  us-      From 
Irate   his  diligence  in   business,  his  love  of  oqtnt)',  his      a.  d. 
merciful    disposition,  his   self-denial,  and  the   habitual       222. 
command    which    he    exercised    over    all    the    strong         ^^ 
passions.     He  paints  him  as  a  mild,  amiable,  and  com-      235. 
passionate    Prince,  accessible    to    good    counsel,  and 
always   more  inclined   to   confer   benefits   upon   others 
than  to  secure  to  himself  the  enjoymejJt  of  pleasure,  or 
an  exemption  from  toil.      His  doors  were  ever  open  to 
every  one  who  wished   to  approach  him.     No  guard 
surrounded  his  person,  or  obstructed  the  entrance  to  Ids 
Palace.     He  discouraged  all  adulation,  and  the  use  of 
pompous  titles,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  occasion 
to  address   him  ;  forbidding  expressly   every  free-bom 
Roman  to  continue  the   practice,  introducefl  by  former 
Emperors,  of  falling  upon  the  earth  when  introduced 
into  his  presence, 

Miblness  and  gentleness  were,  indeed,  so  strongly  M^Uriesi  of 
imprinted  iit  the  heart  of  Alexander,  that  bis  Biographer  '"*  temper, 
has  bestowed  upon  him  the  enviable  character  nf  never 
suffering  a  single  day  to  pass  in  which  he  did  not  per- 
form some  act  of  kindness  or  humanity.  He  is  said  to 
have  expressed  great  veneration  for  the  Christian  pre- 
cei>t,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  should  wish  that  they 
would  do  imto  us  ;  to  have  caused  it  to  be  engraved  in 
large  letter^i  in  several  parts  of  his  Palace,  and  even  to 
have  placed  it  as  an  inscription  on  several  other  public 
buildings:  and  when  any  criminal  was  about  to  be 
executed  for  violating  those  laws  in  particular  which 
protect  the  peace  of  Society,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
Public  Crier  to  proclaim  aloiul  the  same  sentence,  as  a 
rea.'soii  for  the  punishment  which  justice  demanded.  It 
is  added,  that  he  made  the  rule  now  mentioned  the 
guide  of  his  personal  conduct  j  being  always  ready  not 
only  to  forgive  an  offence  directed  against  himself,  but 
even  to  conquer  malice  by  deeds  of  generosity.* 

There  arc  proofs  of  great  wisdom  as  well  as  of  bene-  And  true 
volence  in  the  arrangements  which  Alexander  made  for  p^-'J'iotiain. 
the  behoof  of  llie  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  He  ad- 
vanced money  at  a  moderate  interest,  which  he  exacted 
or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  fi^uits  of 
the  labour  which  he  had  set  in  motion.  He  gave  grants 
of  land,  and  even  of  slaves  and  cattle  to  cultivate  it ; 
reserving  lo  the  national  Exchequer  a  claim  upon  part 
of  the  produce,  whicli,  however,  was  used  rather  as  a 
pretext  Ibr  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  individuals 
whom  he  had  relieved,  than  for  securing  a  stated  re- 
muneration. But  his  patriotism  and  good  sense  shone 
with  the  greatest  lustre  in  the  distribution  of  public 
employments.  He  never  looked  upon  the  disposal  of 
an  oiBce  in  ihe  Army  or  in  the  Civil  departments  of  the 
Government  as  a  favour  which  he  could  bestow,  but  as 
a  solemn  duty  with  the  obligations  of  which  he  could 
not  dispense.  To  obtain  a  trust  under  his  Administra- 
tion, therefore,  it  was  first  necessary  lo  merit  the  esteem 
of  the  Couutry.t 

Lampridius  mentions  a  circumstance  which  cannot  Honoors 
be  read  without  interest.  The  Emperor,  he  informs  l>es lowed 
us,  was  so  great  a  lover  of  Virtue,  that  he  not  only  ^JJ^j  j^u^f 

*  Lamprid.  in  ^Jf^r.  See«fr,  c,  4— 15, 

f  Herndian.  lib.  ^L     Laraprid.  inAkXt  Sfwr,  C<  17 — ^21.     Dion 
Cassias,  lib.  Ixjlx. 
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Biography,  honoured  it  in  the  living,  but  did  all  in  Ws  power 
to  commemorate  its  happy  effects  in  the  men  of  former 
Ages.  He  collected  in  Trajap's  Square  the  Statues 
of  all  the  deified  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  as,  also,  of  the 
more  celebrated  Commanders  who  had  distingfuished 
themselves  and  served  their  Country ;  adorning  them 
with  inscriptions  which  set  forth  their  exploits  and 
prominent  qualities.  He  had  likewise  in  his  Palace 
two  chapels,  in  which  the  principal  objects  of  his  vene- 
ration were  ranged  in  two  classes ;  the  one  being  dedi- 
cated to  Virtue,  the  other  to  eminent  abilities.  In 
the  former  were  placed  good  Monarchs,  among  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  rank  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
next  to  them,  wise  men  or  Sages,  by  whose  precepts 
the  World  had  been  enlightened  and  improved,  in- 
cluding Abraham,  Orpheus,  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  and 
Jesus  Christ.*  In  the  latter  were  Military  heroes,  and 
persons  conspicuous  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  such 
as  Achilles,  Cicero,  Virgil,  which  last  he  usually  called 
the  Plato  of  the  Poets.  In  each  of  these  shrines  he 
offered  sacrifice  every  day ;  confirming  thereby  his  good 
resolutions  with  the  remembrance  of  departed  excel- 
lence, and  giving  vigour  to  his  motives  by  perpetuating 
the  fame  of  good  and  great  actions. 
His  various  The  gpreater  part  of  his  mornings  was  devoted  to  the 
pursuits.  despatch  of  business  with  his  Ministers ;  for  which 
purpose  he  rose  even  before  it  was  light,  and  spent 
several  hours  together  in  this  occupation  without  show- 
ing any  symptoms  of  uneasiness  or  fatigue.  A  coun- 
tenance always  placid  and  serene,  and  an  invariable 
sweetness  of  temper^  rendered  such  labour  easy  to  him- 
self and  pleasant  to  others.  Afler  this  he  allotted  some 
time  to  reading  and  amusement.  His  favourite  authors 
were  those  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned. 
To  the  exercises  of  the  mind  succeeded  those  of  the 
body ;  and  to  promote  health  and  relaxation,  Alex- 
ander engaged  in  the  gymnastic  arts  which  were  most 
valued  among  his  contemporaries,  running,  wrestling, 
and  throwing  the  quoit.  AAer  the  bath,  and  a  slight 
repast,  he  returned  once  more  to  business,  when 
surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  establishment,  he 
read  letters,  examined  petitions,  and  corrected  de- 
spatches, till  the  approach  of  evening.  Nor  was  it 
before  these  important  duties  were  discharged,  that 
he  opened  the  gates  of  his  Palace  to  the  Nobility,' 
who  went  to  pay  visits  of  compliment,  or  to  share  in 
the  entertainments  with  which  the  day  was  usually 
closed.  A  temperate  meal,  with  instructive  conversa- 
tion, afforded  to  the  graver  class  of  the  Senators  the 
most  agreeable  pastime ;  while  Plays,  or  the  declama- 
tions of  Orators  and  of  Poets,  who  were  invited  to  read 
their  works,  supplied  that  variety  €^  amusement  which 
suited  the  diversity  of  ages  and  of  taste. 

A  life  so  regulated  could  not  fail  to  be  distinguished 
by  Knowledge  as  well  as  by  Virtue;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  Alexander  had  the  reputation  of  learning  and 
of  many  accomplishments.  From  his  Syrian  extraction, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  spoke  Greek  more 
fluently  than  Latin,  and  that  he  gave  a  decided  pre^ 
ference  to  the  former  language.  He  composed  verses 
in  both  tongues  with  so  much  facility,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  written  in  Poetry  the  lives  of  the  goo^  Emperors. 
He  understood  Geometry  and  Music,  and  was  even 

♦  Chriatum^  Abraham,  et  Orpheum,  et  hnJtumoHi  cetera*  hnbebat, 
fit'  mnjorum  ej^gies,  rem  divinam  faciebat.  Lampiid.  in  Alex, 
Sever,  c.  29. 
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master  of  several  instnunentq,  on  which,  however,  he     » 
never  played  except  in  private.      Lampridius,  who    ^^ 
charges  him  with  an  unbecoming  anxiety  respecting  his  ^ 
fame,  accuses  him  of  showing  too  much  deference  to  v^ 
learned  men,  and  of  regarding  them  as  the  arbiters  of      j 
his  reputation,  of  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  he  was      i 
extremely  jealous.     He  granted  pensions,  it  is  true,  to      S 
the  Professors  of  the  several  Sciences  and  Arts,  built 
Schools  and  endowed  them  liberally;  but  as  his  patron-      S 
age  was  extended  to  all  classes  of  ingenious  men  whose 
labours  promised  to  adorn  or  benefit  Society,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  influenced  not  less  by  dis- 
interested patriotism  than  by  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own 
posthumous  celebrity. 

The  worst  enemies  of  Alexander  have  not  assailed  ^cc 
his  memory  with  any  crime  more  heinous  than  that  of  ""*'' 
yielding  a  little  too  for  to  the  caprice  and  avarice  of  his  J^ 
mother,  whom  Lampridius  describes  as  an  excellent 
woman,  but  covetous.*  He  is  reported  to  have  con- 
nived at  her  rapacity,  when,  perhaps,  he  was  unable  to 
check  it.  But  Herodian  relates  an  occurrence  which, 
if  true,  convicts  the  Prince  of  a  degree  of  obsequiousness 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  general  excellence  of  his 
character.  He  informs  us,  that  Mameea,  afier  consent- 
ing that  her  son  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Patri- 
cian, became  jealous  of  the  influence  to  which  the 
young  Empress  very  naturally  attained,  and  plotted  her 
ruin.  Her  resentment  could  not  be  appeased  until  she 
had  expelled  the  wife  of  Alexander  from  the  Palace, 
and  banished  her  into  Africa,  and  finally  brought  down 
upon  the  father,  who  complained  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  his  child,  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  or  rebel. 
Tlie  same  writer,  who  is  throughout  very  unfriendly  to 
the  reputation  of  this  Emperor,  assures  his  readers  that 
Alexander  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  a  scene 
which  ought  to  have  interested  him  the  most  deeply ; 
that  fear  of  his  mother  shut  his  mouth ;  and  that  he 
permitted,  with  a  degree  of  patience  which  would  have 
disgraced  a  simpleton,  a  transaction  which  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity  equally  called  upon  htm  to  prevent. 

The  account  given  by  Lampridius  of  this  aflkir  is 
considerably  difierent,  and  more  creditable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Prince.  He  relates,  that  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Emperor,  loaded  with  dignities  and  honours 
which  his  connection  with  the  Throne  enabled  him  to 
procure,  entertained  a  criminal  design  against  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
covery affecting  at  once  his  loyalty  and  his  gratitude^ 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  insisted  upon  his  death 
and  the  repudiation  of  his  daughter.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  determine  whether  the  malice  of  Herodian 
or  the  credulity  of  Lampridius  is  the  more  deserving 
of  credit ;  but  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Dion 
Cassius  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  Mamsea 
showed  towards  the  wife  of  her  son  a  degree  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  for  which  the  public  eye  could  not  discover 
any  just  cause. f 

In  the  administration  of  Civil  affairs,  the  sedulous  Hii 
attention  and  pure  motives  of  Alexander  secured  the  ij.»« 
exercise  of  justice  and  the  restoration  of  confidence.  ^*^*^ 
His  choice,  too,  of  wise  counsellors  contributed  much 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire ;  for  public  burdens 
were  everywhere  imposed  with  moderation  and  exacted 

•  3 f /flier  ganctttf  iffi  avara,  et  auri  et  ttrgenti  cupida,  c.  14. 
f  Dion  Cassius,   lib.  hxx.      LAmprid.   in  Aiex.    Sever^  c.  49. 
Herodian.  lib.  vi. 
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with  lenitj".  The  Provinces,  relieved  from  the  taxes 
which  bad  been  drawn  from  them  by  the  two  preceding 
Emperors,  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
administration  of  Magistrates  who  were  convinced  by 
experience,  that  to  deserve  the  love  of  his  subjects  was 
the  ouly  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  Sove- 
iieioTi.  By  the  judicious  econoray  of  the  Emperor,  the 
price  of  provisions  and  the  interest  of  money  were  kept 
within  moderate  limits.  Dignity,  freedom,  and  autho- 
rity were  restored  to  tlie  Senate ;  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State  except  one,  the  powers  inherent  in 
the  Empire  were  firmly  directed  to  the  coufintration 
and  perpetuity  of  the  renovated  order  of  things.  The 
Army  did  not  sympathize  with  the  great  body  of  the 
People  In  the  love  of  peace,  and  in  the  administration 
of  equal  laws;  while  their  turbulent  spiriti  confirm ed 
by  long  impunity,  rendered  them  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the 
pabiic  welfare  if  opposed   to  their  boundless  preten- 

Domitivts  Ul pianos,  the  disciple  of  the  great  Papini- 
anus,  and  tutor  to  the  infancy  of  tlie  reigning  Prince, 
was  elevated  by  his  grateful  pupil  to  the  rank  of  Prae- 
tonan  Prsfect.  The  fame  of  Ulplan  as  a  Jurist  has 
reached  even  to  our  own  times*  but  he  did  not  display 
in  the  Camp  the  same  commanding  powers  which 
raised  his  reputation  in  the  Senate,  and  in  Courts  of 
justice.  His  vigilance,  as  well  as  his  avowed  intention 
to  introduce  among  them  certain  refonns,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Soldiers,  who  in  return  assailed  his  ears 
with  seditious  language,  and  on  several  occasions  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life.  The  Emperor 
frequently  interposed  for  his  preservation,  and  by  pre- 
teatidg  his  own  body  to  the  swordj*  of  the  angry  Piic- 
tariaus,  saved  that  of  his  faithful  Minii^tcr  from  mortal 
wounds.  But  at  length  their  fury  burst  through  all 
Kfitraint;  and  pursuing  the  unfortunate  Pncfect  to  the 
Palace,  they  murdered  him  at  the  feet  of  his  master, 
Encoura^d  by  their  success,  which  Alexander  had  not 
the  Enmiesa  or  the  power  to  punish,  they  resolved  to 
despatch  in  like  manner  the  celebrated  Historian  Dion 
Caisius.  Ttis  officer  was  just  returned  from  his  govern- 
ment in  Upper  Pannonia,  where  he  had  foimd  means 
to  bring  the  troops  under  his  command  to  a  proper 
MDie  of  iheir  duty,  and  to  make  them  respect  the  au- 
thority of  their  superiors*  It  was  the  apprehension  that 
this  example  might  be  extended  to  themselves  also,  which 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  Guards  against  the  Paunonian 
Governor,  and  rendered  them  clamorous  for  his  head. 
But  Alexander,  so  far  from  listening  to  their  barbarous 
demand,  conferred  upon  Dion  the  honour  of  a  second 
Consulate ;  an  act  of  firmness,  however,  in  which  he 
did  not  persevere,  for  he  soon  afterwards  deemed  it 
expedient  to  advise  the  Consul  to  retire  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  finally  into  Asia  Minor,  his 
aWive  country,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  a 
distance  from  the  mutinous  Pnptonans.t 

These  facts  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the 
render,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  feel  his  power  or  his 
resohitioQ  ei^ual  to  the  object  which  he  was  so  desirous 
to  accotnplish, — the  reformation  of  the  Military  Ortier. 
Tliis  impression  is  still  fiirtlier  confirmed  by  the  indirect 
method  which  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  (or  the  pu- 
nishment of  Epagathus,   the  principal    author  of  the 


•  Lampnd.  in  Aiejt,  Sever,  c.  21,  22. 
t  DioQ  Ca»ius,  lib.  hxx. 


sedition  which  ended  in  ihe  murder  of  Ulpian.  He 
removed  him  from  Italy  to  Eg}^>t,  under  the  pretext  of 
giving  him  a  command  in  the  latter  Country  ;  from 
whence  he  was,  in  due  time,  brought  back  to  Crete, 
where  he  paid  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime. 

But  that  it  was  the  want  of  power  and  not  of  courage 
to  which  we  must  ascribe  the  failure  of  Alexander  in 
the  case  of  the  Prtetorians,  is  reiu!ered  manifest  by  his 
conduct  on  other  occasions.  When  the  Troops  were 
in  the  field,  he  never  suffered  either  officers  or  soldiers 
to  quit  their  standard  to  gratify  their  love  of  plunder 
or  private  revenge*  On  tlie  contrary,  he  punished  every 
such  breach  of  discipline  with  marked  severity  :  and  on 
one  occa^iion,  when  a  farrier  destroyed  the  property  of 
an  old  woman,  and  thereby  deprived  her  of  the  means 
of  ohlaiuing  a  liveUhood,  he  condemned  the  man  to  be 
her  slave,  and  to  labour  for  her  maintenance  us  long  as 
she  should  live. 

There  is  on  record  a  still  more  remarkable  instance 
of  his  coolness  and  determination.  When  at  Antioch, 
preparing  for  hiB  expedition  against  the  Persians,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  chastise  the  immorality  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  men  belonging  to  a  particular 
legion.  The  Cohorts  became  mutinous,  and  demanded 
back  their  comrades  with  seditious  cries,  Alexander 
ascended  tlie  tribunal,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
brought  before  him  loaded  witli  chains,  and  then  ad- 
dressed Ihe  riotous  Legionaries  in  the  I  olio  wing  terms: 
"Fellow  Soldiers  I  for  such  I  am  still  willing  to  call 
you»  because  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  heartily  disap- 
prove the  conduct  of  those  individuals  who  have  in- 
curred my  displeasure,  you  cannot  fail  to  know  that  it 
is  the  dis(npline  of  our  ancestors  which  has  hitherto 
preserved  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  without  this  support  the  Roman  t^mpire  and 
name  must  infallibly  perish.  Your  companions  have 
been  guilty  of  great  irregularities,  alike  disgraceful  to 
themselves,  and  fatal  to  the  success  and  reputalion  of 
our  arms.  Never  will  I  swtFer  the  infiimous  disorders 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  my  predecessor, 
that  monster  of  impurity,  to  be  revived  while  I  am  on 
the  Throne.  The  death  of  the  offenders  shall  expiate 
their  crime  T' 

At  these  words,  the  clamours  of  the  Legion  inter- 
rupted his  mild  expostulation.  **  Forbear  that  noise," 
he  exclaimed ;  **  such  outcries  may  be  suitable  enough 
in  tlie  field  of  battle,  but  they  become  you  not  when 
listening  to  your  Emperor.  Preserve  your  warlike 
shouts  until  you  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Germans, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Sarmatians,  btjt  use  them  not 
against  him  who  bestows  upon  you  the  footl,  tlie 
clothing,  and  tlie  riches  of  the  Provinces.  Be  silenty 
that  I  may  not  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  you  all  at 
once  from  the  rank  of  Soldiers  to  the  condition  of  pri- 
\ate  Citizens,  if  indeed  those  be  worthy  of  that  honoured 
name  who  wantonly  violate  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
our  Country,*^  This  threatening  inflamed  the  resents 
ment  of  the  mutineers  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  Their 
murmurs  were  louder,  and  expressed  more  audaciously  : 
they  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  brandish  their  arms. 
Alexander,  still  unintimidated,  resujned  his  address, 
**  Those  weapons,"  said  he,  **  were  given  you  to  be 
employed  against  the  enemies  of  Rome;  prove  ihem 
in  that  service,  if  je  be  men  of  true  courage.  Your 
menaces  have  no  effect  upon  me.  In  taking  my  life, 
you  will  remove  but  one  individual^  whom  the  Republic 
can  well  spare.    Our  Country  will  still  remain  identified 
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with  the  exeilinns  o(  llie  Senate  and  Roman  People, 
and  the  hand  of  National  jusiice  will  not  fail  to  avenge 
its  own  cause.**  The  seditious  leg-ion  became  now 
more  outrag'eous  than  ever  ;  upon  which  the  Emperor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  all  extremities, 
pronoimced  the  decisive  sentence,  *'  Citizens  !  lay  down 
your  arms,  and  depart  from  a  camp  which  no  longer 
acknowledges  you.*' 

The  voice  fell  on  Iheir  ears  like  thunder,,  and  U  was 
instantly  obeyed.  Those  very  men  who  had  so  obsti- 
nately opposed  the  punishment  of  their  comrades, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  punishment  which  wa.^  in- 
flicted upon  themselvejii.  They  forthwith  laid  down 
their  arms  imd  other  military  accoulrements,  and» 
instead  of  returning  to  the  Camp,  sought  a  temporary* 
lodsrii^g  ill  private  houses.  Ney»  what  is  more,  they 
entreated  Alexander  in  the  most  bumble  manner  to  em- 
body them  once  more  as  a  legion,  and  to  afford  them 
on  opportunity  of  proving  their  repentance,  and  reco- 
vering their  character  as  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
dajs  he  granted  their  petition,  but  not  before  he  had 
puni!she<l  with  death  those  Tribunes  by  whose  neglect 
or  instigation  the  mutiny  had  been  excited :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  legion  which  was  thus 
broken  and  restored,  was  ever  afterwards  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Emperor,  served  him  fiiithfully  while 
living,  and  revenged  him  when  dead,* 

But  Afexauder,  generally  speaking,  had  recourse  to 
more  gentle  means  for  gaining  the  affections  of  his 
troops.  It  was  with  him  a  standing  maxim,  that  mili- 
tary discipline  could  not  be  effectually  supported  unless 
the  men  were  well  fed,  suitably  clothed  and  armed,  and 
even  somewhat  at  ease  in  their  geneml  circumstances. t 
For  this  reason,  he  not  only  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
private  soldiers  with  the  most  severe  exnctnes.H,  punish- 
ing every  officer  who  attempted  to  infringe  their  privi- 
leges or  diminish  their  dues;  hut  he  also  devised  means 
for  lessening  their  fatigue  on  the  march,  for  alleviating 
their  sufferings  when  sick  or  wounded,  and  for  securing 
to  ihem  a  comf<»rtal*le  retirement  at  the  end  of  their 
«er\'ices.  He  relaxed  the  ancient  rule  by  which  every 
man  was  oliliged  lo  carry  on  Ins  fthoulders  seventeen 
days*  provisions.  Ample  magazines  were  formed  along 
the  public  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire; 
and  as  soon  as  they  entered  an  enemy's  country,  they 
were  stJirphed  with  mules,  or  other  lK»asis  of  burflen,  to 
carry  their  baggjige.  Besides,  the  Emperor  was  always 
reudy  lo  share  whatever  labours  he  imposed  upon  his 
followers.  He  solaced  thetr  privations,  and  praised 
their  exertions  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  embraced  every 
occasion  of  expressing  his  warmest  regard  tor  u  Body 
of  men,  whose  welfare  he  was  pleased  to  describe  as 
being  closely  connected  with  that  uf  the  whole  Empire. 
His  endeavours,  indeed,  to  restore  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination, were  not  attended  with  the  success  which 
tliey  deserved ;  and  though,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  neither  his  prudence  nor  his  courage  could  be 


•  Drponttf  dejtrait  ctirttra  hostem  erigendus^  »i /ortci  ettit:  me 
eftim  i*/rt  Hf>n  ferrrnt  Si  rmm  ttnum  houiinnm  occidcriiiSf  non  nobU 
derrit  BftftuUicn^  mm  SmatUf,  mm  pupufus  R»mantf9  qui  me  de 
vo^M  vinfiicrt.  Q^iritet,  diicidttc^  atque  arma  drp^nite.  Lamprid.  in 
Aiex.  Sever,  c.  64, 

f  AVf  ej'trcitum  unqunnt  fimutnt^  idtircQ^  quod  in  vitam  euam 
niAt/  di\i  po9§rtt  qund  un  if  mint  Trt^'uni  vel  duces  de  ttipemiiis  Mitt  turn 
quidifHiim  ncetuitit-nt:  dictm.  Mtiei  noH  timetj  ntMi  vettifmt  «r- 
matuM,  rHketifH^t  f^  Mt^f,  et  htdtent  n/iqmd  in  xanu/tL     Lamprid.  tit 


questioned,  he  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  turbulent 
and  licentious  spirit  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
subdue. 

But  the  course  of  events  calls  us  from  the  considera- 
tion of  private  character  and  domestic  arrangements  to 
follow  him  into  the  East,  where,  about  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  conducted  a  successful  war  against  the 
Persians.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Affgustan  History, 
obscure  hints  of  hostile  movements  suid  to  liave  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  Barbarian*;  of  the 
Northern  frontiers;  and  we  find  allusions  to  triumphs 
which  on  several  occasions  are  imagined  to  have 
crowned  the  arms  of  the  Imperial  Lieutenants.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Alexander  took  the  lield  in 
person  until  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  was  insulted, 
and  its  Asiatic  Provinces  endangered  by  tlie  preten- 
sions of  Artaxerxes,  the  new  Sovereign  of  Persia, 

The  reader  of  ancient  History  requires  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  Parthians,  under  the  command  of  their 
celebrated  Prince  Arsaces,  rose,  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  Christ,  to  the  Sovereignly  of  those 
fine  countries  which  are  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  ;  and  also  that,  governed  by  a  dynasty  of 
Kings  who  perpetuated  the  name  of  their  founder, 
they  maintained  an  undisputed  ascendency  in  that  part 
of  Asia  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years.  Artabanes,  the  last  Monarch  of  the  House  of  the 
Arsacida*,  weakened  his  Kingdom  by  a  protracted  Civil 
war,  waged  with  his  brother  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Throne ;  and  hence  he  found  that  he  had  no  sooner 
suppressed  all  opposition  at  home,  than  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  more  formidable  array  of  certain  vassal 
Princes,  who  were  resolved  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

This  insurrection  originated  with  the  Persians,  who 
at  that  lime  consented  to  be  led  by  a  spirited  youth, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Artaxerxes,  which  he  had 
probably  assumed,  and  still  more  by  the  honour  of 
founding  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Sassanides,  which 
governed  Persia  from  the  days  of  Alexander  Sevenis 
down  to  the  era  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
birth  of  this  adventurer,  as  is  usual  in  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, is  darkly  clouded  %vith  fable.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  soldier,  whose  name  was  Sassan,  by  the  wife  of  a 
shoemaker,  who  being  very  learned  in  Astrology,  was 
thereby  enabled  to  foresee  that  the  descendants  of  his 
military  neighbour  were  to  acquire  great  fame  and 
power,  coveted  for  his  spouse  the  honour  of  giving" 
birth  to  the  first  of  such  a  favoured  race,  and  accord- 
ingly handed  her  over  to  the  father  of  Artaxerxes.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  extraction,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  the  means  of  rousing  the  Persians  to 
a  sense  of  their  degradation,  as  the  tributaries  of  a 
People  whom  their  ancestors  despincd.  Recalling  to 
their  recollection  tJie  glories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  long 
succession  of  Kings  which  they  had  given  to  Asia,  he 
induced  them  to  rise  against  Artabanes,  whose  arms 
and  treasures,  he  reminded  them,  were  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  resist  their  efforts  to  recover  their  just 
independence.  In  three  battles  he  so  completely  de- 
feated the  Parthians,  thfit  he  forthwith  transferred  to 
the  Sceptre  of  Persia  the  authority  of  %vhich  it  had 
been  so  long  deprived,  and  invested  it  once  more  with 
a  paramount  sway  over  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia.* 


*  Ucrodho,  lib.  mI    Ltmprid.  ia  Aiejt,  Sever,  c*  50,  55. 
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hf.      Encouraged  by  llils  brilliant  success,  he  resolved  to 
^^  turn   his  arms  immediately  agfainst  ihe  Romans.     He 
adTanced  into  Mesopotiimia,  threatened  Syria,  and  even 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;   assert ingf,  that 
these  countries   had  been    conquered   by   Cyrus,  and 
governed  for   centuries  by  Persian  Satraps,  under  the 
^     authority  of  the  Great  King,  \vhose  ^lory,  he  added,  he 
)j«    himself  had   iu  some   measure   retrieved,  and  whose 
,       lerntories  he  was  determined  to  repossess »     When  in- 
»»?*  tellig-ence  of  the  Parthian  revolution  reached   Rome, 
■**•  togiether  with  the  pretensions  founded  upon  it  by  the 
victorious  rebel,  the  pacific  Government  of  Alexander 
was  Dot  a  httle  disturbed*     On  all  occasions  the  son  of 
^Bplftin^a  was  more  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  reason 
Hnao  to  force.     Herodiai*,  indeed,  takes  pleasure  iu  re- 
^Hpresenting  him  as  smitten  with  grief  and  coustenmtion; 
^Uhuddering'  at  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  &o  dii^taiit  a 
war  against  so  powerfuJ  an  eneo)y.     It  is  certain,  that 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  Chief,  with  the 
iew  of  dissuading  him  irom  his  projected  invasiou  of 
'e  Roman  Provinces,  by  exhibiting  the  evils  which 
ust  resiult  from  the  conflict  of  two  such  mighty  Ern- 
es.    He    reminded    bim    at   tlie   same  time  of  the 
ipeated  victories   which  had    been   gained    over   the 
rtliians  by  Trajan,  Severus,  and  other  Commanders, 
en  the  whole  power  of  Persia  was  included  in  that 
a  single  Province  of  the  great  Kingdom  which  owned 
e  Sovereignty  of  the  Arsacidae. 

Artaxerxes,  as  might  have   been   expected,  paid  no 

igard  to   those  remonstrances.     Haughty  by  nature, 

elated  with  prosperity,  he  answered  the  embassy  of 

me  by  the  commencement  of  actual  hos^tilities.     He 

liered  Mesopotamia  with  an  increased  armament,  laid 

to  its  pnncipal   cities,  routed  some  legions  which 

attacked   in  their  separate   camps,   and   gained  a 

porary  possession  of  the  whole  country. 

The  deliberations  which  preceded  the  departure  of 

Alexander  from  his  Capital   indicated,  without  doubt, 

that  he  regarded  war  in  general  as  a  great  calamity, 

*  looked  forward  to  that  upon  which  he  was  about  to 

iter  with  the  serious  conviction,  that  before  it  could 

brought  to  a  close,  mueh  time   and  treasure,  and 

lany  valuable  lives,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambilion 

an  upstart.     He  levied,   indeed,  a  powerful  army, 

!lected  brave  and  skilful  officers,  and  provided  them 

supplies  adapted  to  the   service  in  which  they 

ircrc  to   be  employed.     Still,   he  did    not  despair  of 

obviating   the   necessity  of  a  direct  appeal   to   arms, 

^^lien  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  he   despatched  a  second 

to  the  Persian  King,  exhorting  him  to  mode- 

hih  views,  and  listen  to  equitable  terms  of  accom- 

ion.    He  had  hoped  that  his  presence  in  S^rria,  at 

Ibe  head  of  a  large  army,  might   induce  his  rival  to 

nithdraw   his    pretensions,    and    retreat    beyond    the 

ligria ;    but   Artaxerxes,  on    the  contrary,  esteeming 

fliese  repeated  attempts  to  avoid  a  war  as  proofs  of 

Weakness  or  of  fear,  received  every  overture  with  scorn, 

tod  became  more  unreasonable  in  the  conditions  which 

ke  proposed.     He  returned  mi  answer  to  the  Emperor 

^  four  hundred   of  his  Lords,  niagnificenlly  dressed, 

wmed  with  bows,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses  ;  in- 

fensing  him,  that  the  Great  King  demanded  that  the 

lloinwis  should  without  delay  relint|uish  all   Syria,  as 

*dlasth€  countries  situated  between  the  sea  of  Cilicia, 

iiic^gean  Sea,  and  the  Envine,  as  belonging  to  the 

•ncient  dominions  of  the  Persians. 

Alexunder,   finding   that   war  could  be   no    longer 
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avoided,  made  his  final  preparations  for  carrying  it 
on  with  vigour.  As  he  liad  a  numerous  army*  drawn 
from  different  nations,  and  trained  to  fight  according 
to  the  various  systems  of  tactics  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeivs,  and  the 
Asiatics,  he  was  advised  by  the  ablest  Generals  who 
followed  his  banners  to  divide  his  followers  into  three 
great  bodies,  and  to  attack  the  Persian  Empire  in 
three  vital  points  at  the  same  moment.  One  of  these 
detachments  was  to  cross  Armenia,  a  country  still  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  pass  from  thence  into 
Media  j  the  second  was  to  mnrch  southwards  into  Ihe 
Province  of  Susiana,  and  to  ravage  the  Capital  of  the 
rising Enijure ;  and  the  third  or  main  division,  with  the 
Emperor  at  its  head,  was  to  take  the  middle  road  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  at  once  to  carry  the  weight  of  Alex- 
ander's vengeance  into  the  heart  of  the  encmy*s  here- 
ditary dominions.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  likewise 
required  that  all  the  Troops  shonld  afterwards  meet  at 
one  point,  and  cooperate  together  for  the  final  reduction 
of  the  Persian  confederacy.* 

In  regiird  to  the  details  of  the  actual  warfare  which 
ensued,  we  have,  as  usual,  to  reconcile  as  well  as  we 
can  the  conflicling  statements  of  Herodian  and  Lam- 
prklius.  The  Greek  Historian  insinuates,  that  the 
timidity  of  Alexander  and  the  terrors  of  his  mother 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  main  division  of  the  Army, 
and  rendered  useless  the  success  of  the  other  two, 
which  were  conducted  with  greater  resolution,  Bnt 
whatever  occurrences  may  have  diversified  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  it  is  admitted  on  all  bands,  that  the 
grand  Armies  came  at  lengtli  to  cm  engagement,  in 
which  the  Romans  carried  away  a  signal  advantage, 
Arlaxcrxes  is  reported  to  have  entered  the  field  with 
seven  hundred  elephants,  a  thousand  armed  chariots, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cavalry.  The 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  finnness, 
skill,  and  the  utmost  contempt  of  death;  moving 
from  point  to  ]>oint  with  the  coolness  of  an  expe- 
rienced Commander,  encouraging  his  men,  and  setting 
an  example  of  every  military  excellence.  The  victory 
is  described  as  having  been  most  complete.  In  his 
address  pronaunccd  before  the  Senate,  Alexander  stated, 
that,  of  the  seven  liundred  elephants,  the  Romans  had 
killed  two  hundred  and  taken  three  hundred ;  that 
they  had  captured  a  great  many  of  the  chariots,  and  put 
to  flight  sixscore  thousand  horse;  that  they  had  slain 
tw*o  thousand  men  armed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  made  as 
many  captives  as  wouh!  enrich  by  their  ransoms  the 
^vhole  Army  which  had  been  collected  round  the  Imperial 
standards  at  Antioch.  **  VVc  have  put  to  flight,"  says  he, 
*'^  Artaxerxes,  denominated  by  the  Eastern  world  the 
Great  King,  and  who,  if  we  measure  his  title  by  his 
power,  is  not  unworthy  of  that  distinction.  He  has  re- 
tired, defeated  and  disgraced,  into  his  native  dominions  ; 
and  llic  Provinces  which,  in  days  not  long  gone  by,  saw 
our  captive  Eagles  carried  in  triumph  by  an  insulting 
conqueror,  have  recently  witnessed  the  flight  of  that 
presumptuous  Chief,  who  left  in  our  possession  the 
national  standard  of  his  confederated  Tribes.  Our 
Soldiers  return  rich  and  happy.  The  benefits  which 
have  crowned  their  victory  have  made  them  forget  the 
fatigue  and  peril  with  which  it  was  purchased  ;  and  all 
that  now  remains  is  the  duty  of  reluming  thanks  to 

*  Lamprid.  in  Atejr,  Sever,  c.  5;>,      HcrodiaTi,  lib.  vi.    Aurcl. 
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with  iht'  exertions  ol  tlic  Senate  and  Roman  People, 
and  the  hand  of  National  justice  will  not  (nil  to  avenge 
its  own  cause*"  The  sedkious  lesfion  became  now 
more  outrageous  than  ever ;  upon  which  the  Emperor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  all  extreniities, 
pronounced  the  decisive  sentence,  '*  Citizens  I  lay  down 
yoyr  arms,  and  depart  from  a  camp  which  no  longer 
acknowledg-es  you/' 

The  voice  fell  on  their  ears  like  thunder^  and  it  was 
instantly  obeyed.  Those  very  men  who  had  so  obsti- 
nately opposed  the  punishment  of  their  comrades, 
quietly  i*uhniitted  to  the  punishment  which  wa??  in- 
flicted upon  themselve«.  They  forthwith  laid  down 
their  arms  and  other  military  accoutrements  and, 
instead  of  returning!:  t*^  the  Camp,  sought  a  temporary 
Iodising-  in  private  houses.  Nay.  what  is  more»  they 
entreated  Alexander  in  the  most  humble  manner  to  em- 
body  them  once  more  as  a  legion,  and  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  proving  their  repentance,  and  reco- 
vering their  character  as  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
days  he  granted  their  petition^  but  not  before  he  had 
punished  with  death  those  Tribunes  by  whose  neglect 
or  insiigatiou  the  mutiny  had  been  excited:  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  legion  which  was  thus 
broken  and  restored,  was  ever  afterwards  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  Emperor,  served  him  faithfully  while 
living,  and  revenged  him  when  dead.* 

But  Alexander,  generally  speaking,  had  recourse  to 
tnore  gentle  means  for  gaining  the  affections  of  his 
troops*  It  was  with  him  a  standing  maxim,  that  mili- 
tary discipline  could  not  be  effectually  supported  unless 
the  men  were  well  fed,  suitably  clothed  and  armed,  and 
even  somewhat  at  ease  in  their  general  circumstances.t 
For  this  reason,  he  not  only  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
private  soldiers  with  the  most  severe  exactness,  punish- 
ing every  officer  who  attempted  to  infringe  their  privi- 
leges or  diminish  their  *lues;  but  he  also  devised  means 
for  lessening  iheir  fatigue  on  the  march,  for  alleviating 
their  sufferings  when  sick  or  wounded,  and  for  securing 
to  them  a  comfortable  retirement  at  the  end  of  their 
services.  He  relaxed  the  ancient  rule  by  which  every 
man  was  oliliged  to  carry  on  his  shoulders  seventeen 
days'  provisions.  Ample  magazines  were  formed  along 
the  public  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire; 
and  as  soon  as  they  entered  an  enemy's  countr>\  they 
were  supplied  with  mules,  or  other  beasts  of  burden,  to 
carry  their  baggage.  Besides,  t!ie  Emperor  was  always 
ready  to  share  whatever  labours  he  imposed  u]>on  his 
followers.  He  solaced  their  privations,  and  praised 
their  exertions  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  embraced  every 
occasion  of  expressmg  his  warmest  regard  for  a  Body 
of  men,  whose  welfare  he  was  pleased  to  describe  as 
being  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  whole  Empire. 
His  endeavours,  indeed,  to  restore  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination, were  not  attended  with  the  success  whicti 
they  deserved;  and  though,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  neither  his  prudence  nor  his  courage  could  be 


•  Dwponitc  tlextrtut^cantra  hostem  enyfHdttMf  ti  /artci  ctiii:  sne 
enim  ntn  mm  terrent  Si  enim  unum  hnnntmm  occiderUiSf  non  nobis 
deetit  RrtftuhHca^  ntm  SfnatUM^  rum  pnpuius  Romamtt  qui  me  de 
robit  vindicft.  QttirileMy  diicedtte^  atque  artnu  drptukUt.  Lampriil,  i« 
Ale^f.  Sever,  c,  64. 

f  Nf-c  exervifum  unquam  iunMertty  idt^itno,  quod  in  vitnm  ivnm 
nihii  dirt  pnMMrt^  rjumt  Hnifttam  Ti^httm  vti  ducrn  de  ttipeuduA  vithtttm 
qMidifumn  accetxitttnl .'  dicfnty  MUes  non  timtt^  nisi  vttlifun,  etr* 
mai$i§,  catcfntuJt^  ei  satur^  H  haben*  n^juid  in  zotiuia,  LampriU,  tn 
Aiejr.  Srvtr  c  52. 


questioned,  he  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  tnrbuleDt 
and  licentious  spirit  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
subdue. 

But  the  course  of  events  calls  us  from  the  considera- 
tion of  private  character  and  domestic  arrangements  to 
follow  him  into  the  East,  where,  about  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  conducted  a  successful  war  against  the 
Persians.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  Au^nistan  History^ 
obscure  hints  of  hostile  movements  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Northern  frontiers ;  and  we  find  allusions  to  triumphs 
which  on  several  occasions  are  imagined  io  have 
crowned  the  arms  of  the  Imperial  Licnteuants.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Alexander  took  the  field  in 
person  until  the  dignity  of  tlie  Empire  was  insulted, 
and  its  Asiatic  Provinces  endangered  by  the  preten- 
sions of  Artaxerxes,  the  new  Sovereign  of  Persia. 

The  reader  of  ancient  History  requires  not  lo  be  in- 
formed, that  the  Parthians,  under  the  command  of  their 
celebrated  Prince  Arsaces,  rose,  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  Christ,  to  the  Sovereignty  of  th<jse 
fine  countries  which  are  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  ;  and  also  that,  governed  by  a  dynasty  of 
Kings  who  perpetuated  the  name  of  their  founder, 
they  maintained  an  undisputed  ascendency  in  that  part 
of  Asia  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  Artabanes,  the  last  Monarch  of  the  House  of  the 
Arsacida?,  weakened  his  Kingdom  by  a  protracted  Civil 
war,  waged  with  his  brother  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Throne ;  and  hence  he  found  that  he  had  no  sooner 
suppressed  all  opposition  at  home,  than  he  had  lo  en- 
counter the  more  formidable  array  of  certain  vassal 
Princes,  who  were  resolved  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

This  insurrection  originated  with  the  Persians,  who 
at  that  time  consented  to  be  led  by  a  spirited  youth, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Artaxerxes,  which  he  had 
probably  assumed,  and  still  more  by  the  honour  of 
founding  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Sassanides,  which 
governed  Persia  from  the  days  of  Alexander  Severus 
down  to  the  era  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
birth  of  this  adventurer,  as  is  usual  in  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, is  darkly  clouded  with  fable.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  soldier,  whose  name  was  Sassan,  by  the  wife  of  a 
shoemaker,  who  being  very  learned  in  Astrology,  was 
thereby  enabled  to  foresee  that  the  descendants  of  his 
military  neighbour  were  to  acquire  great  fame  and 
power,  coveted  for  bis  spouse  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  the  first  of  such  a  favoured  race,  and  accord- 
ingly handed  her  over  to  the  father  of  Artaxerxes,  But 
whatever  might  be  his  extraction,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  the  means  of  rousing  the  Persians  to 
a  sense  of  their  degradation,  as  the  tributaries  of  a 
People  whom  tlieir  ancestors  despised.  Recalling  to 
their  recollection  the  glories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  long 
succession  of  Kings  which  they  had  given  to  Asia,  he 
induced  them  to  rise  against  Artabanes,  whose  arms 
and  treasures,  he  reminded  ihem,  were  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  resist  their  efforts  to  recover  thfir  just 
independence.  In  three  battles  he  so  completely  de- 
feated the  Parthians,  tttat  he  Jorthwith  transferred  to 
the  Sceptre  of  Persia  the  authority  of  which  it  had 
been  so  long  deprived,  and  invested  it  once  more  with 
a  paramount  sway  over  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia,* 


•  Hcrodian,  lib,  vi.     Lamprid.  in  Jkr,  Sever,  c.  50,  55, 
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Kncouraged  by  this  brilOant  success,  he  resolved  to 
^tom  his  arms  immediately  ngainst  the  Rotuaiis.     He 
advanced  itilo  Mesopotamia,  threatened  Syria,  and  even 
luid  claim  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  ;   asserting,  that 
these  countries   had  been    conquered   by   Cynis,  and 
governed  for  centuries  by  Persian  Satra[>s,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Great  King,  whose  glory,  he  added,  he 
himself  bad   in   some    measure   retrieved,   and   whose 
territories  he  was  determined  to  repossess.     When  in- 
'  telligence  of  the   Parthian  revolution  reached  llome, 
^ together  wixh  the  pretensions  founded  upon  it  hy  the 
Lrictorious  rebel,  the  pacific  Government  of  Alexander 
wzs  not  a  little  disturbed.     On  all  occasions  the  son  of 
was  more  inclined  to  have  reconi-se  to  reason 
force.     Herodian,  indeed,  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
presenting him  as  smitten  with  grief  and  consteniation; 
shuddering  at  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  so  distant  a 
VFHT  against  so  powerful  an  enemy.     It  is  certain,  that 
he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  Chief,  with  the 
view  of  dissuading  him  from  his  projected  invasion  of 
tie  Roman  Pfovinces,  by  exiiibiting  the  evils  which 
aust  result  from  the  conflict  of  two  such  mighty  Em- 
Ile    reminded    him   at    the   same  time  of  tlie 
epeated  victories   which  had   been    gained    over   the 
[^arthiaiis  by  Trajan,  Severus»  and  other  Commanders, 
the  whole  power  of  Persia  was  included  in  that 
r  a  single  Province  of  the  great  Kingdom  which  owned 
he  Sovereignty  of  the  Arsaeidae. 

Artaxei-xes»  as  might  have  been   expected,  paid  no 

legiird   to   those  remonstrances.     Haughty  by  nature. 

Land  elated  with  prosperity,  he  answered  the  embassy  of 

IJlome  by  tlie  commencement  of  actual  hoiitilities,     lie 

I  entered  Mesopotamia  with  an  increased  armament,  laid 

[siege  to  its  principal  cities,  routed  some  legions  which 

he  attacked   in   their   separate   camps^   and   gained  a 

l«nporary  possession  of  the  whole  country. 

The  deliberations  which  preceded  the  departure  of 
Alexander  from  his  Capital  indicated,  without  doubt, 
that  he  regarded  war  in  general  as  a  great  calamity, 
and  looked  forward  to  that  upon  which  tic  was  about  to 
enter  with  the  serious  conviction,  that  before  it  could 
,  brought  to  a  close,  much  time  and  treasure,  and 
Hy  valuable  lives,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition 
'mn  upstart.  He  levied,  indeed,  a  powerful  army, 
selected  brave  and  skilful  officers,  and  provided  them 
with  supplies  adapted  to  the  service  in  which  they 
uere  to  he  employed.  Still,  he  did  not  despair  of 
obriattng  the  necessity  of  a  direct  appeal  to  arms, 
VVhcn  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  !ie  despatched  a  second 
message  to  the  Persian  King^  exhorting  him  to  mode- 
rate his  views,  and  listen  to  equitable  terms  of  accom- 
inodotion.  He  had  hoped  that  his  presence  in  Syria,  at 
the  bend  of  a  large  army,  might  induce  his  rival  to 
i»i(bdraw*  his  pretensions,  and  retretit  beyond  the 
llgris ;  but  Artaxerxes,  on  the  contrary,  esteeming 
rcpeaterl  attempts  to  avoid  a  war  as  proofs  of 
kne^s  or  of  fear,  received  every  overture  with  sconi, 
ac  more  unreasonable  in  the  conditions  which 
»ed.  He  returned  an  answer  to  the  Emperor 
^y  four  hundred  of  his  Lords,  magnificently  dressed, 
Hnued  with  bows,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses  ;  in- 
fomting  him,  that  the  Great  King  demanded  that  the 
Uomans  should  without  delay  relinquish  all  Syria,  as 
wril  as  the  countries  situated  between  the  sea  of  Cilicia, 
tie  jEgean  Sea,  and  the  Euxine,  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  dominions  of  the  Persians. 
Alexander,   finding   that  war  could  be   no   longer 
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avoided,  made  his  final  preparations  for  carrying  it 
on  with  vigour*  As  he  had  a  numerous  army,  drawn 
from  di^ercnt  nations,  and  trained  to  fight  according 
to  the  various  systems  of  tactics  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Asiatics,  he  was  advised  hy  the  ablest  Generals  who 
followed  his  banners  to  divide  his  followers  into  three 
great  bodies,  and  to  attack  the  Persian  Empire  in 
three  vital  points  at  the  same  moment.  One  of  these 
detachments  was  to  cross  Armenia,  a  country  still  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  pass  from  ihence  into 
Media ;  the  second  w%'*s  to  march  southwanls  into  the 
Province  of  Susiana,  and  to  ravage  the  Capital  of  the 
rising  Empire  ;  and  the  third  or  main  division,  with  the 
Emperor  at  its  head,  was  to  take  the  middle  road  Uirough 
Mesopotamia,  and  at  once  to  carry  tlie  weight  of  Alex- 
ander's vengeance  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  here- 
ditary dominions.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  likewise 
required  that  all  the  Troops  should  afterwards  meet  at 
one  point,  and  cooperate  together  for  the  final  reduction 
of  the  Persian  confederacy.* 

In  regard  lo  the  details  of  the  actual  warfare  which 
ensued,  we  have,  as  usual,  to  reconcile  as  well  as  we 
can  the  conflicting  statements  of  Herodian  and  Lam- 
pridius.  The  Greek  Historian  insinuates^  that  the 
timidity  of  Alexander  and  the  terrors  of  his  mother 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  main  division  of  the  Amiy, 
and  rendered  useless  the  success  of  the  other  two, 
which  were  conducted  with  greater  resolution.  But 
whatever  occurrences  may  have  diversified  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  it  is  admitted  on  all  ham  Is,  that  the 
grand  Armies  came  at  length  to  an  engagement,  in 
which  the  Romans  carried  away  a  signal  advantage, 
Artaxcrxes  is  reported  to  have  entered  the  field  with 
seven  hundred  elephants,  a  thousand  armed  chariots, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cavalry.  The 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  displayed  great  firmness, 
skill,  and  the  utmost  contempt  of  death;  moving 
from  point  to  point  with  the  coolness  of  an  expe- 
rienced Commamkr,  encouraging  his  men,  and  setting 
an  example  of  every  military  excellence*  The  victory 
is  described  as  having  been  most  complete.  In  his 
address  pronounced  before  the  Senate,  Alexander  stated, 
that,  of  the  seven  hundred  elephants,  the  Romans  had 
killed  two  hundred  and  taken  three  hundred  j  that 
they  had  captured  a  great  many  of  the  chariots,  and  put 
to  flight  sixscore  thousand  horse ;  that  they  had  slain 
two  thousand  men  armed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  made  as 
many  captives  as  would  enrich  by  their  ransoms  the 
whole  Army  which  had  been  collected  round  the  Imperial 
standards  at  Antioch.  **  We  have  put  to  flight,**  says  he, 
"Artaxcrxes,  denominated  by  the  Eastern  worid  the 
Great  King,  and  who,  if  we  measure  his  title  by  his 
power,  is  not  unworthy  of  that  distinction.  He  has  re- 
tired, defeated  and  disgraced,  info  his  native  dominions  ; 
and  the  Provinces  which,  in  days  not  long  ^one  by,  saw 
our  captive  Eagles  carried  in  triumph  by  an  insulting 
conqueror,  have  recently  witnessed  the  flight  of  that 
presumptuous  Chief,  who  lel\  in  our  possessicm  the 
national  standard  of  his  confederated  Tribes*  Our 
Soldiers  return  rich  and  happy.  The  bene  fits  which 
have  crowned  their  victory  have  made  them  forget  the 
fatigue  and  peril  with  which  it  was  purchased  ;  and  all 
that  now  remains  is  the  duty  of  returning  thanks  to 

•  Lamprid.  in  AU,v,  Seven  c.  55.    ^HeroJiao.  lib.  vi,     Aureh 
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the  Gods,  by  whose  fiiTOur  oar  exertions  hvre  been 
rewarded  with  this  triumphant  issue.** 

The  Triumph  which  was  decreed  to  Alexander  did  not 
detain  him  lon^  at  Rome.  He  endured,  indeed,  the 
faille  of  the  usual  display,  exhibited  his  prisoners, 
and  set  forth  to  public  gaze  the  variety  of  his  spmls. 
He  conferred  the  accustomed  largess  on  the  Military, 
and  gratified  the  luxurious  idleness  of  the  Citizens  with 
Games  and  theatrical  amusements.  He  founded  Schools 
for  the  gpratuitous  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
dedicated  them  in  honour  of  his  mother,  whose  name 
they  bore;  but  his  chief  attention,  meanwhile,  was 
directed  to  a  rising  storm  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  Gaul,  which  threatened  to  lay  waste  the  fiurest 
parts  of  Italy. 

Several  of  those  fierce  Tribes  which  dwelt  beyond 
the  Rhine,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  in  the 
East,  had  invaded  the  Roman  Provinces  on  the  South, 
and  carried  devastation  into  the  very  heart  of  Gaul. 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  marched  against 
them  with  a  powerful  host,  consisting  not  only  of  the 
veteran  Legionaries  who  had  just  vanquished  the 
Persian  cavalry  and  bowmen,  but  also  of  Mauritanian 
slingers,  Parthian  archers,  and  other  light  troops  se- 
lected from  the  Provincial  armies,  who  were  prepared 
to  assail  the  Germans  with  weapons  more  formidable 
to  their  massy  columns  than  either  spear  or  sword.  No 
sooner  had  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Alps  than  the 
enemy  retired.  Equally  ready  for  peace  or  for  war, 
he  built  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  Rhine  to  com- 
mand an  entrance  into  their  territory,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  messengers  to  their  Chiefs,  to  induce  them 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  History  has 
not  preserved  the  tenour  of  their  reply,  but  we  may 
presume  that  they  rejected  his  offers  and  defied  his 
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power ;  Ibr  it  is  dear  diat  Alexander  found  it  neces-     Mi 
BW7  to  winter  on  the  German  frontiers,  where  he   ^ 
nnployed  the  interval  in  reforming  the  Gallic  Legions,     g^ 
and  in  attempting  to  revive  among  them  the  spirit  of  v^ 
ancient  discipline.    These  stubborn  cohorts,  long  ac-       n 
customed  to  unbounded  licentiousness,  opposed  the      a. 
patriotic  designs  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  became 
seditious;   and   the   Officers  who  were  employed  to 
second  the  efforts  of  their  Prince,  instead  of  following 
up  his  instructions  with  firmness,  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  men,  and  studied  to  turn  their  disaffec- 
tion to  the  furtherance   of  their  personal   ambition. 
Among  these,  Maximinus  held  a  distinguished  place. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  levies, 
which  he  undertook  to  form  afler  the  model  of  the  fine 
troops  who  under  Severus  had  conquered  the  East  and 
West.    One  day  as  he  approached  their  lines  to  resume 
the  usual  exercises,  the  Soldiers,  either  from  a  sudden 
impulse  or  a  premeditated  conspiracy,  saluted  him  by 
the  title  of  Emperor,  and  urged  him  to  complete  their 
rebellion  by  the  murder  of  Alexander.    The  catastrophe 
which  followed  is  variously  related.*     Some  writers  Hin, 
assert  that  the  son  of  Mamsea  was  assassinated  in  his 
tent,  whither  he  had  retired  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of 
repose  afler  dinner ;  while  others  maintain  that  he  was 
pursued  thither  by  the  insurgents,  who  had  openly 
declared  for  Maximinus.    No  doubt,  however,  exists  as 
to  the  main  fact,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Soldiers 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Commander  just  named ;  who 
to  the  number  of  his  victims  immediately  added  the 
Empress,  and  the  most  faithful  friends  of  her  Govern- 
ment.    A  system  of  proscription  and  cruelty  ensued, 
which  revived  all  the  horrors  of  the  e?  il  days  under 
Nero,  Commodus,  and  Caracalla. 


CAIUS  JULIUS  VERUS  MAXIMINUS:  MARCUS  ANTONINUS  GORDI ANUS,  SENIOR 
AND  JUNIOR:  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  PUPIENUS  MAXIMUS:  AND  DECIMUS  CCEUUS 
BALBINUS. 
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Thb  troubles  which  followed  the  mild  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus  have  lefl  a  deep  impression  on  the 
page  of  Roman  History.  Native  authors  have  com- 
pared the  change  which  took  place  at  his  death  to  the 
fabled  transition  firom  the  Golden  Age  to  that  of  Iron ; 
for  the  Sceptre  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  a  gentle, 
pacific,  and  truly  patriotic  Prince,  into  those  of  a  cruel 
Darbarian,  who  took  pride  to  himself  for  governing  the 
Empire  by  means  of  terror  and  brutal  force.  The  fury 
which  he  manifested  against  every  person  distinguished 
either  by  his  birth  or  by  his  services  to  the  State,  soon 
exhausted,  indeed,  the  endurance  of  the  Senate,  and 
induced  that  illustrious  Body  to  supersede  him  by  the 
appointment  of  men  more  worthy  to  rule  ;  but  so  great 
was  his  interest  with  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  means 
which  he  possessed  for  carrying  on  war,  that  before  he 
was  expelled  firom  the  Throne  he  triumphed  over  two 

*  Laraprid.  m  AUx.  Sever,  c.  56,  57 


competitors,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  finally 
involved  the  other  two  in  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe 
which  closed  his  bloody  career.f 

The  personal  history  of  Maximinus,  while  it  presents 
some  striking  incidents  as  a  separate  narrative,  tends 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  Civil  authority  at  Rome,  and  on  the  complete 
ascendency  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Military 
power  in  the  Provinces  not  less  than  in  Italy.  The 
adventurer  now  named  appears  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Thrace,  and  is  first  noticed  on  an  occasion  of  festi- 
vity, celebrated  by  Severus,  when  marching  through  that 
country,  on  his  return  from  the  East.  During  the 
military  Games  which  were  given  on  the  birth-day  of 
Geta,  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  attracted  by 
the  boastful    manner  of  a  gigantic   barbarian,   who 
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I^quesUd  permission  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrest- 
Umii^.  S^everus,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  reputation  of 
U^e  Soldiers  In  an  uoecjual  combat,  sought  an  antagonist 
fc»r  Ma^iminus  among  tlie  fotlowers  of  the  Camp;  and 
u|>riQ  seeing  him  throw  down  sixteen  of  the  stoutest 
withoul  any  effort  or  symptom  of  fatigue,  he  rewarded 
his  Miccess  with  some  Iritling  ornaments  of  silver,  and 
a  reqiiest  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Two  dayH  aftcr- 
wmrds^  when  the  Emperor  appeared  among  the  troops, 
Ibe  young  recruit  placed  him.self  in  his  way  ;  when  the 
farmtx*  either  to  rid  himself  of  the  freedoms  which  he 
tppreliended  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  wrestler,  or 
ii  |Hit  his  a^^tonishin^  swiftness  to  the  test,  gallopped 
off  al  full  speed.  Maximinus  kept  close  at  the  horse's 
fiilie,  witiiout  any  diminution  of  vigour  or  alacrity. 
**  Thracian,"  said  Severus.  *'  would  it  not  give  you 
pleasure  to  have  a  boot  of  wrestling  after  your  race  ?'* 
*'  It  wautd  indeed,"  replied  the  indefaligable  youth. 
tmd  he  forthwith  cast  to  the  ground  seven  of  Hie 
wiitmtgeai  soldierii  that  were  in  the  whole  Army.  This 
ftti  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  a 
^lendiii  gorgei,  and  a  place  in  the  Imperial  Guards.* 
*rhe  Mature  of  Maximinus  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
ei|rfit  fecL  His  strength,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  pro- 
portioii  to  the  maguitude  of  his  body  ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  statement  of  CapitoIinus«  hh  appetite  and 
powfets  of  digestion  were  not  less  extraordinary.  Forty 
plHMds  of  flesh  and  seven  gallons  of  wine  supplied  the 
nutenJils  of  his  daily  meaU.  Nor  was  Ins  courage 
iafexiar  to  hij*  prodigi<»us  physical  energies.  In  his 
fifly  ypuiti,  while  occupied  with  the  cares  of  a  herds- 
imoi,  he  was  chosen  by  his  companions  to  take  the 
of  Uieir  troop  when  employed  against  the 
by  whom  IhcLr  country  was  infested.  The 
qualitie,s  of  coolneM  and  resolution  secured  his 
jMomotion  in  ilie  more  regular  service  of  the  Roman 
armie.9 ;  and  accordingly  we  ^nd,  that  in  the  reign  of 
C«racalLa  he  had  risen  to  the  respectable  rank  of  Cen- 
tnrion.  Di?*gusted  with  the  murdur  of  this  Prince,  he 
nefi».sed  tn  serve  under  Macrinus;  but  retiring  into  his 
native  Province  made  a  purchase  of  land,  aud  devoted 
111!  a  time  to  the  arts  of  peace.     The  accession 

oi  'alus  opened  a  path   ibr  his  return  to  mili- 

tary Uli*;  and  during  the  eucceediug  Government  of 
Atenander,  he  continued  to  rise  in  his  favourite  profes- 
siaa  until  at  length  he  attained  to  the  command  of  a 
legifjtt,  tiie  personal  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
fcspeci  of  the  whole  Army.t 
pmto  Bui  his  ambition  did  not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  his 
^^''ott*  pfefermfiii,  and  even  to  outstrip  all  legitimate  means 
for  augmenting  his  fortunes.  lie  ca^t  his  eye  on 
the  Imperial  Throne  ;  thinking  it  not  too  much  that 
he  who  could  wield  the  aflections  of  the  Soldiers 
and  irain  them  to  victory,  should  likewise  have  the 
power  of  remunerating  their  toils.  Though  a  stranger 
to  real  windom*  lie  was  not  devoid  of  that  sellish  cun- 
ning' which  can  point  out  to  the  least  instructed  mind 
the  proper  occasion  for  pursuing  its  own  interents.  He 
stw  iltai  amidst  the  ettsualties  of  actual  war,  Alexander 
was  gradaaily  losing  the  hold  which  be  had  once  po»- 
seased  upon  the  reverence  of  the  Army.  He  improved 
thia  change  of  sentiment  among  the  men^  and  endea- 
voured to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  a  Prince 
whom  he  represented  as  a  chikl  stil!  under  the  direction 

*  Capjtoltti.  in  Ma:nm.  c.  2,  3. 
f  Ibid.  c.  4.     Herodlao.  Lib.  vii. 


of  his  mother*  By  means  of  his  emissaries  he  spread 
a  report,  which  he  knew  would  incense  the  veteran 
tToo[)fl,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatei?t  confidence,  that 
Mam«a  had  prevailed  upon  her  son  to  relini^uiKh  the 
German  war  altogetlier,  and  to  march  back  the  Legions 
into  Syria^  her  native  country,  where  she  might  enjoy 
the  ea»e  and  splendour  to  which  she  had  been  long 
accustomed,  and  which  suited  b*etter  with  the  female 
disposition  than  a  dangerous  encampmeut  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.* 

The  event  has  been  already  mentioned ;  Aleicander 
and  his  mother  were  assasHinated  by  the  disatfected 
Soldiers,  and  Maximinus  was  immediately  saluted  Em- 
peror- Some  time  passed,  it  is  said,  l>eforo  the  Army 
in  general  was  aware  that  the  death  of  their  late 
Sovereign  was  attributable  to  the  machinations  of  his 
successor.  To  conceal  the  share  which  he  had  in  that 
atrocious  crime,  he  afiected  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a 
master  so  virtuous  and  gentle,  and  even  to  honour 
his  memory  with  all  the  tokens  of  regard  which  friend- 
ship and  the  sense  of  obligation  are  wont  to  confer 
upon  departetl  worth.  A  magnificent  sepulchre  was 
erected  in  Gaul,  and  the  Royal  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Rome  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and  alTectiun* 

But  while  the  fierce  Maximinus  was  thus  amusing 
the  gTief  of  the  better  part  of  the  Army,  he  neglected 
no  means  for  establinhing  the  power  to  which  his 
intrigues  had  raised  him.  He  had  a  son,  a  young  man 
of  high  promise  in  all  tlje  qualities  which  recommend 
a  Prince  to  the  favour  of  a  warlike  people  ;  handsome, 
acconi|>Iished,  aud  brave-  Him  he  forthwith  invested 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  Cmnar^  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  noble  youths  who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  to  study  the  Arts»  and  acquire  the  habits  of 
military  life.  He  also  wrote  a  submissive  Letter  to  the 
Senate,  entreating  that  they  would  confirm  the  election 
of  the  Army  ;  a  boon  which  it  wsis  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  refuse.  He  gave  or  promised  a  large  donative 
to  the  Soldiers,  praised  their  loyalty,  and  held  out  to  them 
the  prospects  of  numerous  triumphs  in  the  war  upon 
which  they  had  just  entered.  Under  various  pretences, 
too,  he  ciismissed  from  all  etnployments  near  his  person 
those  individuals  upon  whose  attachment  he  had  not 
the  fullest  reliance.  He  sent  into  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  ever)'  oue  who  had  attracted  the  regard  or 
merited  the  friendship  of  Alexander ;  or  if  there  were 
any  whom  he  suspected  of  cherishing  in  thetr  minds 
a  feeling  of  detesLntion  for  the  treacherous  cruelty  by 
wliicli  tliat  amiable  Prince  had  been  cut  off,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  remove  his  fears  and  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge, by  putting  them  to  instant  death.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  he  manifested  the  utmost  impatience  of 
the  society  of  such  Officers  as  had  witnessed  his  pro- 
gress thrcKtigh  the  ditferent  ranks  of  the  service,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin. 
Thougli  he  depended  on  the  affection  of  the  Soldiers, 
who  really  loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  he  was 
conscious  that  his  low  birth,  his  rude  manners  and  llis 
tota!  igiiorEince  of  the  Arts  and  refinement  €i{  civilized 
life,  formed  u  very  unfavourable  contrast  with  tJie  high 
lineage  and  accomplished  character  of  his  predecessor. 
For  this  reason,  he  took  away  the  lives  of  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  were  chargeable  with  no  other 
crime  besides  thai  of  having  known  the  Emperor  when 
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Biogwphj.  a  pQor  and  savage  Thracian,  or  of  having  relieved  his 
^''^■v— '^  wants  and  aided  his  promotkni-* 

From  A  conspiracy,  for  the  detection   af  which  he  gave 

•*•  !>•       honour  to  his  own  vifvilance  and  penetration,  supplied 
^^»       him  with  an  oppoiitiiiity  of  ghitting  his  revenEr^  against 
OQQ         some    of    the    noblest    and    most    meritonous    of    his 
238,        suhjects.     Man:nus,  a   man  of  Consular  rank,  was  ac- 
cruehtet        cuscd  of  having  corrupted  the  tidelity  of  several  sol- 
diers and  Centurions,  who  were  to  kill  Ma\iminus  and 
raise  himself  to  the  Throne.    Whether  such  an  intention 
was  ever  seriously  entertained,  no  means  have  been  left 
whereby  to  determine  ;  for  no  persons  were  examined 
in  regard  to  it,  no  evidence  \vas  collected  or  recorded; 
the  voice  of  the  Emperor  alone  declared  that  Magnus, 
with  four  thousand   accomphces,  had   plotted   against 
his  life  imd  Government,  and  that  the  punishment  of 
death  must  be  inflicted  upon  every  individual   conspi- 
rator.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  suflerers  were  crucified, 
others  were  sewed  np  in  the  hides  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, several  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts^  and  many 
were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.t 

Nor  was  his  cruelty  confined  to  the  hour  of  domestic 
treason  and  danger.  Even  after  a  successful  campaign 
in  Germany,  in  which  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  nume- 
rous victories  over  the  Barbarians,  he  filled  his  camp 
with  legal  murders,  and  the  whole  Empire  with  suspi- 
cion and  alarm.  He  r^cnt  forth  a  host  of  spies,  whom 
he  incited  to  torment  the  People  with  false  accusations, 
Occnrreaces  which  had  slept  in  oblivion  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  were  revived  by  the  ministers  of  his 
rapacity,  in  order  to  plunder  the  rich,  or  to  punish  the 
suspected.  To  be  charged  with  an  ofience  and  to  be 
found  guilty  were  the  same  thing;  for  every  one  who 
was  tried  was  sure  to  be  condemneth  Age  and  digni- 
ties were  so  far  from  being  a  protection,  that  on  the 
slightest  surmise  of  disloyalty,  the  greatest  and  most 
Tenerable  persons  in  the  Slate,  even  those  who  had 
commanded  armies,  governed  Provinces,  and  had  en- 
joyed the  Consular  and  Triumphal  ornaments?,  were 
seized,  thrown  into  close  carriages,  and  hurried  away, 
day  and  night,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  tyrant,  where, 
after  enduring  every  sj>ecies  of  contumely  and  outrage, 
Ihey  were  usually  put  to  death. 

The  brutal  ferocity  of  M ax i minus  realized  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  very  evils  which  he  dreaded.  A 
body  of  Osrho'rnians,  whom  the  late  Emperor  had  en- 
listed in  the  East,  and  carried  with  him  into  Gaul,  upon 
learning  that  the  life  of  their  master  had  been  sacrilked 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Thracian  peasant,  conceived 
against  the  latter  the  most  violent  resentment,  and  re- 
solved to  avenge  upon  his  person  aiid  interests  the  cause 
of  their  beloved  Prince.  For  this  purpose  tfiey  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Titus  Quartimis,  an  Otficer  who  had  not  only 
discharged  the  duties  of  Consul,  but  had  also  attained 
a  high  place  in  tlje  regard  of  Alexander,  and  him  they 
incited  to  assume  the  Pur^de,  Aware  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences  which  must  ttttend  such  a  step,  he  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  adopting  it ;  but  his  refusal  and  his 
remonstrances  made  no  impression,  and  they  proceeded 
by  main  force  to  invest  him  with  the  usual  ensigns  of 
the  Imperial  dignity.  The  result  corresponded  with 
the  anticipations  of  the  unfortunate  Senator;  for  at  the 
end  of  six  days  a  perfidious  friend^  who  had  used  his 
utmost  influence  to  prevail  upon  him  to  comply  with 
the  desire  of  the  Army,  attacked  him  while  he  slept. 
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and  carried  his  head  to  Maximinus.  Tlie  jealous  Em- 
peror was  pleased  at  obtaining  so  easy  a  deliverance 
from  the  danger  with  which  he  had  been  threatened ; 
but  refiecting  that  the  individual  to  whose  treachery  he 
was  indebted  lor  it,  had  been  active  in  fomenting  the 
rebellion  of  the  Asiatic  auxiliaries,  and  judging  besides 
that  he  could  not  put  any  confidence  in  a  man  who 
had  betrayed  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  private  life, 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  instantly  put  to  deaths* 

These  occurrences  did  not  in  any  degree  relax  his 
preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Germans.  Ha\ing 
added  considerably  to  tlie  Army  which  the  son  of 
Mam  sea  had  collected  on  the  Rhine,  he  crossed  that 
river,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  Barbarians  in  their 
forests  and  marshes.  If  the  extent  of  his  success  w^ere 
to  be  measured  by  his  own  estimate  of  his  exploits,  as 
transmitted  to' the  Senate,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  had,  by  his  valour  and  skill,  entirely  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  Julius  Cti?sar,  **  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
language,"  said  he,  "  to  do  justice  to  our  achievements. 
We  have  laid  waste  forty  miles  of  the  country,  swept 
away  the  flocks,  taken  multitudes  of  prisoners,  a!Ml 
slain  every  man  who  carried  arms.  In  a  very  short 
period,  I  have  fniished  more  wars  than  any  hero  of 
antiquity  ever  waged.  The  booty  sent  to  Rome  ex- 
ceeds all  expectation ;  and  the  soil  of  Italy  could  not 
supply  room  for  the  captives  who  have  fallen  into  our 
hands, *'t  To  assist  the  comprehension  of  the  Senators, 
he  ordered  a  picture  to  be  executed,  in  ivhich  he  him- 
self was  represented  fighting  up  to  the  breast  in  a  bog, 
and  hewing  down  with  his  own  hand  some  of  the 
natives,  whom  he  hud  pursued  into  that  retreat.  This 
piece  of  Art  was  forw  arded  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Senate-house  ;  but  it  did  not  long  insult  the  eyes 
of  the  descendants  of  Piso,  of  Lollius,  and  of  Corne- 
lius, for  it  was  taken  down  and  destroyed  with  the 
other  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  Maximinus,  at 
the  moment  wlien  they  first  resolved  to  oppose  him  in 
the  field. 

Tlie  triumphs  of  which  he  boasted,  however*  afforded 
to  the  People  of  Rome  no  compensation  for  the  nume- 
rous indignities  and  sufTerings  to  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  their  Body  were  constantly  sul>]ected.  As 
long,  indeed,  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximinus  was  confined 
to  the  illu.strious  Senators,  or  even  to  such  adventurers 
as,  in  the  Court  or  Army,  exposed  themselves  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  the  mass  of  the  Citizens  viewed  his 
tyrannical  measures  with  a  less  intense  degree  of  sorrow 
or  indignation.  But  his  avarice,  stimulated  by  the 
insatiable  demands  of  tlie  Military,  at  length  attacked 
the  Public  projierty.  It  is  well  known,  that  every  city 
of  the  Empire  was  possessed  of  an  independent  re- 
venue, set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  com,  and  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  the  Games,  and  other  pubhc  entertain- 
ments. By  a  single  edict,  unauthorised  either  by  the 
Senate  or  the  People,  this  immense  stock  of  wealth  was 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  The 
Temples  were  stripped  of  their  most  valuable  offerings 
of  gold  and  t^ilver ;  while  the  Statues  of  Gods,  Heroes, 
and  Emperors,  were   melted   down,   and   coined  into- 

•  CftoilMtu,  in  Miktim,  c.  1 1.     HeroJian.  lib.  vi). 
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mooey.  Such  impious  proceedings  could  not  be  effected 
without  tumults  and  massacres ;  as  in  many  places 
Ibe  inhabilants  chose  rather  lo  die  in  defence  of  their 
altars^  than  to  behold  their  Religiou  exposed  to  the 
violation  of  war,  by  the  hands  of  their  own  soldiers, 
who  were  bound  to  protect  it* 

A  scene  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  Africa, 
led  to  evenls  which  shook  the  Tlironc  of  Maxirninus. 
His  Procurator^  who  followed  in  a  certain  district  of 
that  counlrj'  the  destructive  maxims  upon  which  the 
general  Government  was  conducted,  condemned  several 
noble  youths  to  the  payment  of  a  fiue  which  must  have 
ejibausted  the  greater  part  of  their  estates.  They 
petitioned  for  a  delay  of  three  days,  to  enable  them  to 
raise  the  sum  which  the  iniquitous  sunteuce  of  the  judge 
had  imposed  upon  them.  But  ijislead  of  colleciing" 
money,  they  assembled  from  their  respective  lauds  a 
lar^  Body  of  trusty  slaves,  whom  tbuy  armed  with 
clubs  and  axes,  and  other  rustic  weapons,  which  they 
instructed  them  to  couceal  under  their  g-armenls  until 
the  moment  of  action  should  arrive.  The  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy  made  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
Procurator,  as  if  to  discharge  the  claims  of  their 
penalty,  whom  they  immediately  stabbed  with  their 
daggers,  and  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  protection 
of  their  tumultuary  train.  The  multitude  soon  oppressed 
the  irresolute  attempts  of  the  Sohliers,  avowed  their 
determination  to  ihrow  off  the  inLolemWe  yoke  of  the 
Thracian  tyrant,  and  already  minified  with  their  shouts 
of  victory  and  defimice  the  name  of  their  venerable 
Ffoconsul,  Marcus  Antonius  Oordianus.* 

This  distinguished  Senator  lielonged  to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  By  the  father's 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  Gracchi,  by  tfie  mo- 
ther's lirom  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  and  his  wife»  Fahia 
Orestilla,  could  boast  the  blood  of  ihe  Antonini.  His 
great  wealth  w^as  decorated  by  a  love  of  Literntiire  and 
of  the  Arts,  by  a  virtuous  character,  and  hy  a  bene- 
volent and  peaceful  disposition.  He  had  been  twice 
Consul,  and  had  even  seen  one  of  his  sons  invested  with 
that  high  oflke.  The  magnificence  with  which  he  lived 
at  Rome  excited  the  envy  even  of  Caracalla,  The 
Palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Pompey 
hud  aiready  been  several  generations  iu  the  family  of 
GordUau^  now  ornamented  with  the  trophies  of  naval 
ficlories,  and  beautified  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  But  I  lie  cjuali- 
of  hi«  mind  endeared  him  to  the  African  provincials 

II  more  than  his  high  lineage  and  his  great  riches, 

iey  compared  him  to  Sdpio,  to  Calo,  to  Rutilius, 
to  Sc«vola,  and  to  Laelius»  and  they  even  maintained 
that  every  thing  which  was  esteemed  most  excellent  in 
tkst  characters  of  these  renowned  Warriors  and  States- 
incti,  was  revived  in  his  single  person, t 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Gordianus  should  have 
|helined  the  dangerous  honour  to  which  the  partiality 
tf  the  Colonists  had  raised  him.  When  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  entered  his  house,  they  found  him 
enjoying  the  repose  which  the  heat  of  an  African  du 
mate  renders  necessary  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  events  which  had 
just  taken  place  at  the  tribunal  of  t!»e  Procurator, 
Upon  hearing  their  proposal  to  set  him  on  the  Throne, 
ht  entreated  that  ihey  would  consider  his  great  ago,  his 


rehictance  to  engage  in  the  w^eighty  cares  of  Govern-     Marcus 
ment,  the  hazards  with  which  they  were  about  to  sur-    Antomnus 
round  him,  and  above  all,  his  earnest  desire  to  close  his    ^^'"^^^'^^'^^i 
brief  career  without  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood      junior, 
of  his  countrymen.  But  his  expostulations  were  uttered  i_^    -^i 
in  vain.     Menaces  were  used  to  overcome  his  hesita-       From 
tion ;  and  he  was  assured,  that  if  he  did  not  imme-      A,  d. 
diately  accept  the  Purple,  his  life  would   be  made  to        235. 
atone  for  his  indifference  to  ihe  safety  of  the  Empire*  <o 

Another  motive  was  suggested  to  remove  his  Ecruplei       238. 
and  to  strengthen  his  resolution.     He  was  reminded, 
that  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  Crown,  would 
be  regarded  by  Max^iminus  as  a  crime  not  less  heinous 
Ifian  that  of  actual   rebellion*     The  danger,  therefore^ 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  was  certain  and  inevitable. 
These  considerations  fixed  the  decision  of  Gordianus. 
He  was  instantly  proclaimed  Emperor,  with  power  lo  His  Ron 
associate  his  son  in  the   Government,     The  multitude  a»4>riated 
gave  a  free  expression   to   their  zeal   and  delight,  by  ^  ' 

pulling  down  the  statues  of  Maximinus,  effacing  his 
name  from  the  public  monuments,  and  by  transferring 
all  his  honours  to  the  new  Sovereigns,  into  whose 
hands  they  had  thrust  his  Sceptre.* 

The  two  Gordiaui  removed  from  Tysdrus  to  Car-  ElecHoa 
thage,   whence    they  wrote   to    Rome»    informing   the  confirmed 
Senate  of  the  proceedings  which  had  placed  them  on  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  Throne,  stating  the  prineiplea  on  wliich  affairs  were  ^^^^^* 
thericelbrth  to  be  administered,  and  soliciting  the  con- 
firmation of  the  National  Council  to  the  unanimous  act 
of  the  whole  African  Province.     The  popular  voice  in. 
the  Capital  was  not  less  decided  in  favour  of  the  new 
accession,  than  was  that  of  the  Colonists  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Mediterrunean,     Every  demonstration  of 
hatred  and  contempt  against  Maximinus  was  indulged 
in  without  the  smallest  di>aguise  or  restraint*     llis  per* 
son  and  authority  were  denounced  in  the  streefs;  and 
every  emhtera  that  could  perpetuate  tlic  recollection  of 
his  savage  manners  or  boastful  pretensions,  was  thrown' 
down   and  destroyed.      The   Senate  acted  with   more- 
dcliheratioii,   though    not    with  less   vigouiv     Having^ 
met  in  the  Temple  of  Castor,  they  declared  the  Gor- 
diani  Emperors,  with   one  voice,  and  the  most  hearty 
acclamations  |    and,   at    the    same    time,    pronounced 
Maxi minus  and  all  his  adherents  to  be  enemies  to  their 
Country,    The  Praetorian  Cohorts  followed  the  example 
of  the  Senate  and  People.     The  Provinces,  too,  de- 
clared  their  acquiescence  in  the  new  state  of  things; 
and  the  Africiin  Proconsul   might  have  congratulated 
himself  upon  the   ease  and  safety  of  his  elevation   to 
the  Supreme  power,  had  not  the  malice  of  a  personal 
enerny  defeaied  his  plans,  and  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  Roman  Peo|)le» 

Cupeliajnts,  the  Governorof  Numidia,  was  a  creature  The 
of  Maximinus,  and  as  such  had  never  studied  to  render  Gordiaui 
himself  agreeable  to  his  superior  Officer  in  the  Pro-  '^"°* 
vince.     When  this  last  was  raised  to  the  Empire,  he 
sent    orders    to   the    former  to   resign    his    conirnund. 
Cupelianus  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  made  pre- 
parations to  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against 
the    usurpers,    as   he    deemed    them,    of   his    master's 
Tiirone.     The  younger  Gordianus  proceeded  froni  Car- 
tliaj^e  w  ith  such  a  Jbrce  as  he  could  raise,  to  oppose 
the  Numidian  Commander;  but  the  soldiers  whom  the 
latter  brought  into  the  field  beiag  greatly  superior,  as 
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Biography*  well  hi  nnmhers  a*  in  discipline,  to  the  tiimiihuary  bands 
which  fiillowefl  the  otli4?r,  frmnerl  an  easy  victory  over 
Ihem,  UTid  drove  the  fae^itives  back  to  the  city  in  con- 
fitKimu  with  the  loss  of  their  Imperial  leader,  who  kad 
fiillen  in  the  action.  The  father  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince,  npon  findin;^  that  tlie  troops  of  his  victorious 
enemy  had  forced  their  way  through  the  plates  aa(i  had 
already  bcf^n  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  after  ha virkiT- borne  the  name  ofAi/gujttm 
during'  the  short  period  of  only  six  weeks. 

No  sooner  was  this  event  made  known  at  Rome, 
than  g^rief  luid  consternation  seized  all  classes  of  the 
People,  The  Senators,  aware  that  by  their  concur- 
rence in  the  election  of  the  Gordianj,  they  had  pro- 
iroked  the  resentment  of  Maximinu^,  j>erceived  the 
necessity  of  adopting'  decisive  measures,  in  order  lo 
defend  themselves  ag^nnst  its  effects  ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  first  so  much  paralyzed  by  their 
fears  of  the  tynuit,  or  by  tJaeir  want  of  confidence 
in  one  another,  that  Rome  time  passed  before  any  one 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  propose  an  expedient  to 
extricate  them  from  their  perilous  situation.  Convoked 
for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  State  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  ihey  betrayed  by  their  unwonted  reserve  the 
hesitation  which  oppressed  their  mhids,  as  well  as  their 
scMne  of  the  great  diflicultiea  with  which  they  were 
Burrounded.  At  !ength  Victius  Sahiuus,  who  inherited 
the  honours  which  belonged  to  the  name  and  kindred 
of  Trajan,  claimed  permission  to  speak  before  his  turn, 
on  a  crisis  at  once  so  important  and  alarming.  He 
reminded  the  dislingtiished  body  whom  he  addressed, 
that  delay  would  be  attended  with  the  most  frightful 
consequences ;  for  that  the  Monarch  whom  they  had 
deposed,  and  who  at  all  times  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
the  higher  Orders  of  Roman  Citizens,  would,  now  (hat 
he  was  supplied  with  a  legitimate  motive,  vent  his 
liatred  and  revenge  upon  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  extend  hh  barbarity  even  to  their  wives  and 
children,  "  We  have  lost/*  said  he,  "  two  excellent 
Princes  ;  but  if  we  prove  true  to  ourselves,  the  hopes 
of  the  Empire  will  still  be  found  to  rest  on  a  stable 
foundation.  There  are  many  individuals  amongst  us, 
whose  virtues  and  talents  give  them  a  claim  to  our 
BuHVage,  and  hold  out  to  us  the  best  security  for  a  wise 
and  lemperule  administration  of  our  public  affairs. 
Let  US  make  choice  of  two  Emperors ;  one  of  whom 
may  conduct  the  war  with  which  w^e  are  threatened  on 
the  part  of  Maximinus,  while  the  other  shall  remain 
at  Rome  to  take  charge  of  the  Civil  Goverarnent.  I 
therefore  propose,  that  we  instantly  invest  with  the 
Imperial  dignity  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienus  Maximus, 
and  Decimus  Ccelius  Balbinus."  The  acclamations  of 
the  assembly  approved  the  wisdom  of  the  nomination 
which  was  thus  made  by  Sabinus  :  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  was  universally  acknowledged;  and  as  no 
one  objected  to  their  elevation,  or  recommended  any 
other  in  their  place,  they  were  proclaimed  Sovereigns 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  forthwith  adorned  with  the 
usual  ensigns  of  olfice.* 

The  lormer  of  these  personages  owed  to  his  valour 
and  abililies  as  a  soldier,  his  rise  from  the  mean  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  bom.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  he  after- 
wards seired  his  country  with  much  distinction  and 
success.     His  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  and   Xl\& 
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Germans  gave  him  a  title  to  the  highest  honours  which    M 
Rome  conferred   upon  the  military   eminence  of  her    M* 
scMeis;    and  we   find   that,  besides  having  been   sue-        ' 
cessively  Proconsul  of  Bilhynia,   Greece,  and    Gaul,    jj^j 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  be  was  oijlleague  in  the  v,^. 
Consulship   lo    Numins  Albinus,   who  held   that   high       f 
office  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,    The  pursuits       a 
and  habits  of  a  warrior's  life  had  added  to  the  natural       2 
gravity  of  his  character  an  austere   and  commanding 
air,  wiiich  was  thought  more  suitable  to  the  Cunip  than      ^ 
to  the  Palace ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  arose  tlie  reason  why 
the  Senators  who  placed  him  on  the  Throne  wished  lo 
blend   in   the  government  of  the  Empire    the   useful 
severity  of  his  manners  with  tlie  attractive  mildnesa  of 
Hal  bin  us.  

The  birth  of  the  Prince  just  named  was  noble,  and  And  of 
his    fortune    affluent.      His   luxurious   mode   of  living,  Balbiatu^ 
indeed,  wotdd  have  been  regarded   by  the  more   rigid 
Republicans  as  violating  that  austerity  upon  which  thi 
virtues  of  the  eiirlier  Ages  were  supportetl  ;  but  it  wasl] 
admitted,  at   the   same  time,  that   in   him   the  love 
pleasure  was  corrected  by  a  sense  of  diguity,  and  thalj 
the  habits  of  ease  hatl  not  deprived  him  of  a  capaeit| 
for  business.      He  was,  besides,  an  Orator  and  a  Poet, 
and  not  only  cultivate*!  Learning  in  his  own  person,  but^ 
encouraged  it  in  all  others.     His  public  employ  mental 
too,  had  been  worthy  of  his  descent   anri  reputation  ; 
having  twice  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  and  repeatedlyj 
governed  Provinces  in  Africa,  and  in  various  parts  < 
Asia   Minor,      Historians  have  imagined,    that  in   th 
two  Inrperial  colleagues,  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  lhe| 
couid  discover  a  renewal  of  the  contrast  which  Sal  his 
attempted  to  establish  between  Cato  and  C^sar,     The 
one   was  severe,   the  other  was  indulgent;    the    one 
commanded  esteem  by  his  finnness,  the  other  attracte 
love  by  his  goodness  ;  the  former  valued  him-self  upon 
the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice,  the  latter  took  plea 
sure  in  exercising  towards  all  an  unbounded  kindnes 
and  liberality.* 

The  tranquillity  of  tlie  new  reign  was  disturbed  by  Soldiers 
an  unforeseen   accident.      While   the   Emperors   were  ^'■n»nd  tl 
engaged  in  the   usual  rites  of  sacritice,  the  multitude  Q^Jj^f^-^ 
assembled  around  the  Capitol,  and  with  loud  and  sedi- 
tions accents  demanded  that  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  Gordiani  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  their 
Sovereigns.     Maximus   and  Balbinus,  at  the  head  o£ , 
their  Guards,  attempted   to   disperse  the   People,  an 
even   lo  cut  their  way  through  them  ;  but  the  fatter, 
armed  with  clubs,  stones,  and  such  other  weapons  as 
chance  supplied,  drove  the  fonner  back  into  the  Tem- 
ple, and  insisted  that  their  proposal  should  be  consi^jj 
dered  with  attention,     A  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
grandson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  was  at  length  produce 
to   the  eyes  of  the  multitude,   and  invested  with    the 
ornaments  and  title  of  Cfpmr ;  an  arrangement  which! 
satisfied  all  parties,  and  confirmed  the  acces^iion  of  thee 
second    pair   of    Emperors,    who    had    undertaken    U^i 
dispute  with  Maximinus  the  possession  of  the  Roma 
Empire.t 

II  might  have  been  imagined,  that  as  soon  as  the  Ooaiinct 
news  of  the  African  rebellinn  reached  the  camp  on  the  Maxiimai 
Danube,  the  impetuous  Maximinus  would  have  thrown 
his  Army  into  Italy,  and  adopted  the  most  expeditious, 
means  for  punishing  the  ambition  of  the  Gordiani*    Ha 
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is  said,  indeed,  to  have  received  the  intelligetice  with 
the  most  frantic  mge ;  but  before  he  could  lake  any 
step  to  retrieve  his  affairs  in  the  South,  his  mind  was 
rebevcd  by  the  mforraation  that  hts  competitors  had 
already  fallen,  and  that  the  inf^urgents  at  Carthaire  had 
in  consequence  returned  to  their  duty.  When  he  heard, 
lloire%"er,  thai  the  Senate^  reg:ardless  of  his  displeasure, 
or  determined  to  brave  its  effects,  had  placed  other  two 
Emperors  on  Ihe  Throne,  he  vowed  to  inflict  upon 
them  the  most  sig-nal  chastisement ;  and  yet,  if  we  can 
put  any  confidence  in  tlie  imperfect  chronology  of  the 
Au^stan  History,  not  fewer  than  nine  or  ten  months 
elapsed  before  he  appeared  with  bis  Legions  on  the 
frontiers  of  Italy.* 

Maitimus,  after  giving:  to  the  People  of  Rome  the 
for  usual    shows   and    gratuities,    proceeded    towards   the 
Julian  Alps,  to  make  preparations  for  checking-   the 
I  advance  of  the  fierce  invader.     He  placed  his  head- 

I  quarters  at  Aquileia,  the  walls  of  which  were  fortified 

L  witli  suitable  care,  its  magazines  well  supplied  with  pro- 

^H  visions,  and  its  garrison  stren^hcned  by  the  addition 
^H  of  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  gave  orders^  at  the 
^H  same  time,  to  remove  all  the  corn  and  cattle  from  the 
^^H  surrounding  counlr)\  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  to 
^^k  destroy  every  tiling'  which  might  afford  sbeller  or  pro- 
PV        tedion  to  an  enemy's  army. 

pAaia«$  After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the 
fivers*  the  deposed  Emperor  made  his  way  to  the  city 
just  named  ;  where  he  begun  his  huslile  operations  by 
footing  up  the  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood,  demo- 
lishing the  suburbs,  und  employing  the  timber  of  the 
buildings  for  constructing  the  engines  and  towers  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  himself  master  of 
thai  important  place.  But  he  was  opposed  in  all  his 
attempts,  not  less  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Soldiers 
than  by  the  resolution  of  the  Citizens,  whose  knowledfre 
of  his  characler  impressed  upon  their  minds,  from  the 
ncHnent  they  shut  iheir  gates  against  him,  the  ulterna* 
tiw0  of  death  or  of  viclory.  The  sentiments  of  Religion, 
tAii.  mixed  witli  those  of  native  courage  in  defence  of 
thtir  lown.  Crispinus,  an  experienced  Commander, 
«{)f»cn«lcd  by  the  Senate  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tioos  within  the  walla,  inspired  them  with  the  most 
confideot  assurances  of  success;  representing  to  them 
that  tlie  Gods  had  declared  their  will  that  Aquileia 
ihoold  not  fall,  and  even  tiiat  the  tutelar  Divinity  of  the 
place  had  aJ ready  appeared  amonpfst  them  in  person,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  favoured  dwelling.  But  they 
were  not  permitted  to  rely  eiilirely  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  ApoUo  Balaenus.  Instructed  by  the  regular 
troops,  they  made  frequent  sallies  upon  the  besiegers, 
of  whom  tliey  slew  a  ^reat  number.  They  also 
showered  down  upon  them  from  the  wall  large  quan- 
tities of  melted  pitch,  which  desiroyed  Iheir  machines, 
and  drove  them  from  their  trenches  ;  until,  at  length, 
their  confidence  increased  so  much,  that  they  insulted 
with  loud  taunts  the  inetfectnal  lidHJurs  of  the  tyrant, 
and  defied  at  once  his  power  and  his  auger.f 
,  TliC  Barbarian,  accustomed  to  conquer,  was  filled 
with  rage  at  the  successive  repulses  which  his  troops 
had  sustained,  and  which,  in  a  burst  of  passion,  he 
abcribed  to  their  want  of  courage,  or  of  ardour  in  his 
cause.  The  men,  on  their  part,  having  already  sulfered 
a  great  deal  from  want,  fatigue,  and  disease,  were  no 


longer  disposed  to  tolerate  the  brutality  of  a  leader 
who  had  proved  himself  destitute  of  every  sentiment 
but  those  of  selfishness  and  revenge*  The  Praelorians 
in  particular,  whose  families  were  at  Rome,  began  to 
entertain  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chiU 
dren,  who  might  be  visited  with  the  resentment  of  the 
Senate,  or  fall  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  who 
hated  still  more  than  they  dreaded  the  character  of 
Maximinus.  Besides,  they  called  in  question  tlie  duty 
of  fighting  for  a  monster  who  was  detested  by  Gods 
and  men,  and  of  laying  waste  their  native  country, 
merely  to  enable  a  Thracian  adventurer  to  shed,  in 
gratification  of  his  personal  revenge,  the  best  blood  of 
Home,  They  accordingly  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  taking  away  his  life»  In  pursuance  of  this 
object,  they  went  in  a  Body  to  the  Imperial  tent,  de- 
stroying in  their  progress  throvigh  the  camp  the  various 
images  and  inscriptions  which  denoted  the  supreme 
power  of  Maximinus  ;  till  at  lengtli,  having  upbraided 
him  with  his  cruelty,  and  repelled  every  etfbrt  he  made 
to  speak  in  liis  own  defence,  they  killed  him  and  his 
son,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  Empire,  and 
carried  back  their  heads  in  triumph  through  the  ranks 
of  tlieir  applauding  countrymen.* 

The  joy  whicli  this  event  created  at  Rome  exceeds 
the  power  of  description*  The  Senators  crowded  to 
the  Temples  to  tliank  the  Gods  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  most  frightliil  tyranny  with  wliich  their  Order 
was  ever  threatened  :  tlie  common  People  filled  the 
streets  with  acclamations,  tore  down  every  monument 
that  appertained  to  the  late  Emperor,  extolled  the 
valour  and  wisdom  of  his  successors,  and  congratu- 
lated tlieir  Country  upon  the  return  of  happy  times. 
There  was  only  one  class  of  subjects  whose  satisfaction 
was  not  complete.  The  Soldiers  were  offended  that 
the  Throne  should  have  been  filled  without  their 
voice  or  concurrence ;  and  amid  the  shouts  which 
met  their  ears  as  they  approached  the  gates  of  Rome, 
they  could  distinguish  the  ajiplauses  bestowed  upon  the 
Senate  for  their  considerate  chi>ice  of  persons  to  guide 
the  hchn  of  affairs.  In  t-uch  praise  they  listened  to 
iheir  own  cotulemnation,  for  having  raised  to  the 
Throne  tlie  rude  warrior  whom  they  had  recently  put  to 
death,  and  they  detected,  at  the  same  lime,  the  grounds 
of  II  rej^olution  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  authurities  to 
deprive  the  Army  of  the  dangerous  privilege  which  it 
had  so  long  usurped  and  exercised.  Maiiimus,  too, 
when  he  addressed  the  Legions  under  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  reminded  them  that  by  the  original  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Government  the  supreme  power 
resided  in  the  Senate  and  the  People,  and  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Armies,  whether  he  were  called 
Empernr  or  Consul,  was  nothing  more  than  the  deputy 
of  those  two  constituent  bodies.  Hence,  he  impressed 
upon  them,  as  the  first  duty  of  armed  Citizeus,  a 
constant  observance  of  divscipline,  and  a  respectful 
attention  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors  ;  and  upon 
this  basis,  he  assured  them,  they  would  meet  with  an 
entire  fi^rgiveness  of  every  thing  that  was  past,  and 
merit  tlie  esteem  of  all  classes  of  their  countrymen, 
whether  in  Italy  or  in  the  Proviuces.f 

The  Prffitorians  participated  deeply  in  the  feelings  of 
resentment  and  suspicion  which  pervaded  the  Legions. 
They  called  to  mind   the  conduct  of  Sever  us,  who,  to 
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Biognpliy,  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  disbanded  their  sevend 
Cohorts;  a  measure  of  which  they  apprehended  the 
repetition  under  the  auspices  of  Maximus,  who  was 
known  to  dread  their  power  and  condemn  their  preten- 
sions. They  imagined,  moreover,  that  they  could  per- 
ceive in  the  German  troops  whom  this  Emperor  had 
assembled  to  oppose  the  inroad  of  Maximinus,  the 
intended  successors  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  Deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  their  new 
masters,  they  took  advantage  of  the  Capitoline  Games, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  nearly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome ;  proceeded  to  the  Palace  where  the  two 
Emperors,  already  alienated  from  each  other,  occupied 
xemote  apartments ;  and  before  an  alarm  could  be  given 


to  the  faithful  Germans  who  were  in  attendance,  . 
dragged  them  both  into  the  street,  naked  and  man- 
gled, and  at  length  put  an  eod  to  their  sufferings  by  a 
cruel  death.  The  fears  of  Maximus,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  accession,  predicted  this  fatal  issue. 
"What  reward,"  said  he  to  Balbinus,  "shall  be  be- 
stowed upon  us,  if  we  succeed  in  delivering  the  Roman 
world  from  the  tyrant  who  now  domineers  over  it  ?" — 
"We  may,"  replied  the  other,  "depend  upon  the  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  the  Senate,  of  the  People,  and  even 
of  the  whole  Earth." — "  Yes,"  rejoined  Maximus,  "  and 
upon  the  hatred  of  the  Soldiers,  which  will  bring  us 
both  to  an  untimely  end."* 
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No  sooner  had  the  Preetorians  accomplished  their 
design  against  Maximus  and  Balbinus  than  they  hur- 
ried  the  young  Caesar  into  the  Camp,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor,  and  forthwith  recommended  to 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  People.  The  murder 
of  the  reigning  Prince  had  now  become  an  event  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  that  it  ceased  to  create  in  the 
public  mind  any  feeling  of  horror,  or  desire  of  punish- 
ment. Hence,  we  find  that  the  multitude,  who  had 
scarcely  concluded  the  festivities  with  which  they 
greeted  the  victorious  entrance  of  Maximus,  joined  in 
Sie  clamorous  joy  which  proceeded  from  the  Camp 
when  Gordianus  III.  was  invested  with  the  Purple. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  six  Emperors ^ere  cut 
off  by  the  sword ;  and  the  boy  who  was  now  raised  to 
the  Throne  was  selected  by  the  Army,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  because  his  name  was  dear  to  the  Senate  and 
Roman  People,  as  because  his  tender  age  promised  a 
long  impunity  of  Military  licence,  and  an  undisputed 
ascendency  to  the  household  troops. 

Of  this  Prince,  History  has  preserved  so  few  particu- 
lars, that  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  he  was  the 
son  or  only  the  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus^  who 
fell  in  the  insurrection  at  Carthage.  His  early  years 
are  praised  for  docility,  talent,  and  application  ;  but  his 
Biographer  adds,  that  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  mother  like  Mamsa,  the  judicious  parent  and 
guardian  of  Alexander  Severus.  Under  the  influence 
of  Msetia  Faustina^  the  Government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  unprincipled  retainers  of 
the  Court,  who  made  a  traffic  of  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  the  Empire,  and  prostituted  on  all  occa- 
sions the  name  of  the  Sovereign  to  accomplish  their 
own  ne&rious  purposes.  This  condition  of  affairs 
is  well  described  in  a  Letter  from  Mysithaeus,  the 
preceptor  and  father-in-law  of  Gordianus,  written  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  escape  from  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  administration 
of  such  sordid  wretches.  Military  commands,  says 
he,  were  given  away  upon  the  mere  recommendation  of 
the  Eunuch  of  the  Chamber ;  the  services  of  the  best 
Officers  remained  unrewarded;  pardons  and  condem- 


m 
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nations  were  determined  by  caprice  or  money,  without  Mar« 
any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  the  public  trea-  Anton: 
sures  were  plundered  by  designing  knaves,  who  agreed  Go"li« 
in  nothing  but  their  resolution  to  deceive  their  master. 
The  Prince,  in  reply,  acknowledges  the  accuracy  of  the 
picture  which  was  presented  to  his  recollection ;  but,  in 
apology  for  himself,  he  entreats  his  monitor  to  call  to 
mind  the  hard  fate  of  an  Emperor,  from  whom  truth  is 
studiously  concealed,  and  who,  as  he  cannot  see  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  is  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
reports  of  others,  whether  honest  or  deceitful.f 

Mysithaeus,  raised  by  his  son-in-law  to  the  office  of  Admioi 
Praetorian  Pnefect,  proved  himself  a  wise  counsellor  in  tion  of 
peace,  and  an  able  Commander  in  war.     The  Govern-  Mysithi 
ment  immediately  assumed  a  new  aspect :  grievances 
were  redressed,  merit  was  rewarded,  the   idle   were 
dismissed,  and  the  factious  were  punished.    To  use  the 
words  of  Capitolinus,  it  was  no  longer  either  puerile^or 
contemptible.     An  insurrection  fomented  in  Africa  by 
an  obscure  soldier,  whose  name  was  Sabinianus,  was 
suppressed  with  so  much  decision  and  lenity,  that  the 
intelligence  of  it  did  not  disturb  for  a  day  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Capital.! 

A  more  formidable  contest  for  the  Roman  arms  was  stftte  ot 
about  to  take  place  in  the  East.     The  Persians,  since  Persia, 
the  revival  of  their  nation  under  the  dynasty  of  Sassan,  *5^|*^' 
had  assumed  a  commanding  attitude  in  Western  Asia  ;  °      ^ 
they  claimed  the  territory  which  belonged  to  them  in 
the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  even  announced  their  intention 
of   reestablishing   that   powerful   Empire   which   had 
fallen  before  the  genius  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Arta- 
xerxes,  the  first  of  the  new  race  of  Kings,  had  shown,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  equal  ambition  and  talents  as  a 
soldier ;  and  although  he  retired  across  the  Euphrates 

*  Quid  tu,  BaibinCf  et  ego  merebimurj  cum  hone  tarn  immanem 
helluam  exitio  dederinuu  ?  Cumque  BtUbinus  dixitset,  tenatut  popu' 
lique  Romani  /erventissimum  amorem  et  orbit  trrrarum:  dixiue 
fertur  Maximut,  f^'ereoTf  ne  militum  odium  seiUiamut  et  mortem* 
Herodian.  lib.  viiL 

t  Herodian.  lib.  vil.  Capitolin.  in  Gord.  Tert. ;  in  Maxim,  et 
Balb.  c.  3. 

{  August,  Hitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  50|  51. 
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when  the  son  of  Mama^a  advanced  to  attack  him»  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  Army  was  broken,  or  that  his 
views  of  conquest  were  in  any  degree  relinquished.  On 
tlie  ctjutrary,  he  seenis  to  liave  renewed  the  invasion  of 
SyriH  as  soon  as  the  Romans  witiidrew  to  celebrate  their 
triumph;  and  hence  the  reason  why  Maxiniinus  was 
preparing  to  march  anfainsl  him  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
tiie  change  of  affairs  which  had  just  occurred  in  Italy, 
The  death  of  tlie  Persian  ruler,  which  must  have 
taken  place  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  the  sieg^ 
of  Aquileia,  occasioned  a  pause  in  the  course  of  ho3- 
tihties;  and  it  was  not  until  Gordianus  had  been 
three  years  on  the  Throne,  that  Sapor,  the  son  of 
Artaxerxes,  made  such  demonstrations  of  war  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  that  an  expedition 
into  Asia  could  l>e  no  longer  delayed.  He  had  al- 
ready, indeed^  entered  Mesopotamia,  taken  Nisibis  and 
Carrhae,  and  even  laid  sieg^e  to  the  Imperial  city  of 
Antioch.  Flis  progress  was  everywhere  marked  with 
tijat  rapidity  and  determination  which  distiuguished  his 
future  campaig-ns,  and  which  enabled  him»  during  a 
reign  of  thirty  years,  to  keep  the  field  on  equal  terms 
with  the  ablest  Generals  of  the  West.  Italy  itself 
heard  the  sound  of  his  menaces  ;  for  his  plans  of  con^ 
quest  were  not,  like  those  of  his  father,  bounded  by 
the  iEgean  Sea  and  the  Hellespont,  but  stretched  to 
Che  Alps,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-two, 

Gordianus  opened  the  Temple  of  Jauus  for  the  last  time, 

[mnd   began   his  march  towards  his  Asiatic  dominions, 

list  passing  through  Mo^sia  and  Tlirace,  !ie  had  to 

contend  with  some  detached  bodies  of  the  Barbarians^ 

C«er   whom  he  gained  a  succession   of  easy  victories. 

Bui  the   Alani,  a  more  warlike   tribe,   whom    he  en- 

'\  on  the   plains  of  Phiiippip  are  said  to  have 

itis  progress,  and  even  to  have  inflicted  upon 

Ofie   of  the   \%ings   of  his  Army    a  considerable    loss. 

IVithout   spending  upon    the    conquest   of  wandering 

bordes  the   time  which  he  meant   to  devote   to  more 

important  ends,  he  at  once  conducted  tlie  Legions  into 

Syria,  already  wasted  anil   alarmed   by  the  inroads  of 

Sapor,  resolved  to  effect,  at  whatever  cost,  the  recovery 

of  a  Province  which   the  Empire  had   always   valued 

Tcry   highly.      No   record   has   been  preser\ed  of  the 

hiltles  which   ensued  ;  but  it  is  not  doubtful   that  the 

Kom&tis  conducted  the  war  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 

viccesst  for  in  the  course  of  the  first  campaign   they 

wove  the  invading  Army  out  of  Syria,  pursued  them 

^&  the   Euphrates,  retook   the  several    towns  which 

M^  fiillen  into  their  hands,  and  concluded  by  punishing 

«por  with  a  signal  defeat  near  the  city  of  Uesa?na.* 

hi  his  Letter   to   the   Senate,  the   young   Emperor 

•Anowlcdged  that  he  owed   his  great  victories  to  the 

»diQinille  arrangements  of  MysitWus,  and  requested 

^^^  llianks   might   he  returned  first  to  the  Gods,  and 

Bat  la  the  Pnetorian  Pra?fect.  A  Triumph  was  decreed 

to  the  Priuce,  in   which  it  was  intended   that  his  cur 

iM  be   drawn    by   four   elephants,    to    denote    the 

^Ty  and  people  which  had  witnessed  the  success  of 

»m>s*     Orders  were  given  at  the  same   time,  that 

nstfecl    should    be    rewarded    with    a    triumphal 

^TMJtttlrawn   by  four  horses,  bearing  an  inscription 

%\  lie  uas  beloved  by  the  Roman  People,  not  less  as 

•  Capitolia.  in  Gord,  Tert.  c.  27,  iiS, 


the  fatlier  of  their  Emperor  than  as  the  guardian  of 
their  Commonwealth.* 

That  Mysitha^us  deserved  all  the  honour  which  was 
conferred  upon  him,  was  but  too  soon  proved  by  the 
melancholy  events  subsequent  upon  his  demise.  The 
disease  which  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  is  said  to 
have  been  rendered  more  malignant  than  usual,  by 
injudicious  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  attendants  ; 
ascribed,  as  is  common  in  such  cases,  to  the  envy  or 
ambition  of  a  rival.  Philip,  who  was  soon  afterw^ards 
on  the  Throne,  and  who  certainly  at  that  time  aspired 
to  the  office  of  Prtetorian  Prefect,  is  accused  of  having 
tampered  with  the  fidelity  of  the  p^iysician,  or  wilfj  the 
honour  of  the  person  who  administered  the  drugs  to 
his  patients,  and  of  having  thereby  j^rocured  the  death 
of  MysithQ?us.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  charge, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ambitious  soldier  obtained 
tJie  object  on  which  he  hud  set  his  heart.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pr^efccture,  which  he 
soon  allowed  himself  to  regard  as  only  a  convenient 
step  to  the  Throne.  An  Arab  by  birth,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  a  robber  by  profession,  he  thought 
no  means  unlawful  by  which  he  might  supplant  his 
master  and  patron.  He  contrived  that  an  artificial 
scarcity  should  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers,  who 
were  taught  to  ascribe  it  to  the  youth  and  incapacity  of 
their  leader.  From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Gordiarms 
was  determined.  The  circumstances  which  attended 
his  death  are,  indeed,  variously  related;  but  it  admits 
not  of  any  doubt  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  new  Praifect,  who  corrupted  the  Army,  and  even 
employed  against  him  the  hund  of  a  conspirator.  Capi- 
tolinus  informs  ns,  that  at  first  Philip  was  appointed 
colleague  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  inex- 
perience of  the  latter  might  derive  assistance  from  the 
skill  of  a  veteran,  who  had  ser\'ed  in  diflTercnt  climates, 
and  to  whom  the  wants  and  habits  of  military  life 
were  perfectly  familiar.  He  atkls,  that  the  Prince  soon 
became  impatient  of  the  control  under  which  he  was 
placed,  and  that  the  other,  who  was  not  less  desirous 
to  reign  alone,  dreading  the  elfects  of  his  resentment 
should  he  accomplish  his  object,  formed  the  resolution 
to  remove  him  by  violent  means.  The  third  Gordianus 
was  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
two  hundred  and  forty-four,  after  haviiig  reigned  five 
years  and  eight  months. 

The  assassin  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne 
aiTecled  to  bewail  his  loss,  gave  orders  that  his  obse- 
quies should  be  performed  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, sent  his  ashes  to  Home,  and  employed  the  Army 
in  erecting  a  splendid  mausoleum  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  near  the  city  of  Circa^sium,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Haboras  and  the  EujdT rates.  An  inscription,  re- 
markable for  a  play  upon  the  word  Philippi,  continued 
for  some  generations  to  record  Ins  exploits,  and  in- 
Binuate  the  manner  of  liis  death  ;  and  at  a  still  later 
period,  a  mound  of  earth  still  remained  to  inform  the 
passing  traveller  that  the  head  of  the  Roman  world 
had  perished  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epitaph  is  as 
follows : 
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Divo  GorttinHo  f'ici»ri     vtarum^  fictori  Qoihorumt 
Fieiori  Sarwutarum^  Dfpulsofi  Rvmunarum  Setiiimnttmt 
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Ciipitolin.  in  Gord,  c.  34, 
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Ftmily  of 
Philip, 


Enjoying  no  longer  the  assistance  of  Herodian,  nor 
the  light  which  was  supplied  by  the  earlier  Authors  of 
the  Augustan  History,  we  feel  ourselves  becoming  more 
and  more  destitute  of  those  characteristic  details  which 
give  the  chief  interest  to  Biography.  From  the  middle 
of  the  Illd  century  we  are  compelled  to  trust  for  many 
facts  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  writers,  in 
whose  eyes,  as  the  affairs  of  State  possessed  only  a 
secondary  importance,  the  course  of  Civil  and  Military 
events  did  not  assume  its  full  magnitude.  The  scanty 
notices  of  Eutropius,  accordingly,  receive  no  material 
addition  from  the  incidental  remarks  of  Eusebius,  or  of 
his  contemporaries  among  the  Church  Historians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strong  prejudices  of  Zosimus 
against  our  holy  Faith,  as  well  as  his  general  scepticism 
as  to  the  credibility  of  human  testimony  and  the  purity 
of  human  motives,  create  in  our  minds  suspicions  ex- 
tremely un&vourable  to  the  authority  of  that  Annalist. 
Nor  can  we  have  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
fragments  collected  by  Zonaras ;  who,  though  his  honesty 
and  diligence  have  never  been  impeached,  has  not  ac- 
quired the  respect  of  more  enlightened  times  for  wise 
selection  or  critical  discernment. 

For  these  reasons  it  cannot  appear  wonderful  that 
considerable  obscurity  should  still  hang  over  the  origin 
of  the  Emperor  Philip.  That  he  was  a  foreigner  by 
birth,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  whether  he  drew 
his  lineage  from  an  indigenous  Arabian,  or  was  entitled 
to  boast  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  families 
of  Rome,  is  a  point  which  still  remains  undetermined. 
The  same  doubts  exist  in  regard  to  his  Religion.  It 
has  been  customary,  among  writers  connected  with  the 
Church,  to  claim  this  barbarous  soldier,  not  only  as  a 
believer  in  the  Gospel,  but  as  a  dutiful  son  and  an  exem- 
plary penitent ;  an  opinion  which  appears  to  have  no 
other  foundation  besides  the  weak  conceit  of  an  ancient 
author,  and  the  boundless  credulity  of  subsequent  com- 
pilers.* 

He  marches      Philip  was  in  the  East  when  the  last  of  the  Gordians 
against  the  expired.     Desirous  to  establish  his  power  at  Rome,  he 
""'  hastened  to  make  peace  with  Sapor,  the  King  of  Persia ; 

immediately  afler  which  he  withdrew  his  army  into 
Syria.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Capital  he  announced 
to  the  Senate  that  he  had  associated  in  the  Government 
his  son,  who  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  whom  at  the 
same  time  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cttsar. 
He  spent  several  months  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  higher  order  of  the  citizens,  who  sus- 
pected, and  were  very  slow  to  pardon,  the  share  which 
be  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  the  death  of  their 
youthful  Sovereign.  But  he  did  not  in  the  meantime 
neglect  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  Empire. 
He  committed  the  command  of  the  Legions  in  Syria  to 
his  brother  Priscus,  and  of  those  serving  in  Moesia  and 


Carpi. 


Macedonia  to  his  father-in-law,  Severianus ;  while  he  Marc 
prepared  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  some  war-  ■'."l*' 
like  tribes  who  occupied  the  mountains  which  divide  J°*'*P 
Modern  Hungary  and  Transylvania  from  Poland.*         vJzt! 

The  Carpi,  who  appear  to  have  given  their  name  to      p^^, 
the  Carpathian  range,  first  disturbed  the  administration      j^^  j 
of  Alexander  Severus,  and  afterwards  provoked  the  re        24^ 
sentment  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus ;  the  latter  of  whom         to 
was  on  the  point  of   marching  against  them  at  the      241 
period  when  he  was  put  to  death.     Availing  themselves  He  def 
of  the  confusion  and  rapid  changes  in  the  Govern-  ***®°*  * 
ment  which  had  recently  prevailed  at  Rome,  they  ad-  J^^^ 
vanced  into  the  Provinces  watered  by  the   Danube,  for  pea 
where  they  committed  great  ravages.     Philip  defeated 
them  in  a  pitched  battle,  slew  an  immense  number  of  their 
warriors,  and  shut  up  the  remainder  in  a  strong  for- 
tress, to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge.     Determined 
not  to  submit,  they  made  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Roman  army,  by  which  they  were  now 
completely  surrounded ;  but,  failing  in  this  desperate 
expedient,  they  relinquished  all   confidence  in  arms, 
and  sued  for  Peace.t 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Emperor,  trusting  to  He  cd 
the  favourable  impression  which  his  success  had  made  brates 
on  the  public  mind,  and  actuated  by  the  desire  of  esta-  ^^^ 
blishing  his  family  on  the  Throne,  adopted  his  son  as  ""*** 
his  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  and  soon  afterwards 
declared  him  Augustus,  But  a  more  interesting  cere- 
mony ere  long  invited  his  attention,  and  signalized  his 
reign.  It  was  now  a  thousand  years  since  Romulus 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Eternal  City;  and  it  became 
alike  the  piety  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans  to  dis- 
tinguish this  remarkable  epoch-  by  the  celebration  of 
their  Secular  Games.  This  solemnity  had  been  ob- 
served by  Augustus,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  its 
revival,  or,  perhaps,  its  institution;  by  Claudius,  by 
Domitian,  and  by  Severus.J  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  every  circumstance  of  those  Games  was  skilfully 
adapted  to  inspire  the  superstitious  mind  with  deep  ana 
solemn  reverence.  The  long  interval  between  them 
exceeded  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life ;  and  as  none 
of  the  spectators  had  already  seen  them,  none  could 
flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding 
them  a  second  time.  Mystic  sacrifices  were  per 
formed,  during  three  nights,  on  the  banks  of  theTyber; 
and  the  Campus  Martins  resounded  with  music  and 
dances,  and  \9qs  illuminated  with  innumerable  lamps 
and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers  were  excluded  from 
any  participation  in  these  National  ceremonies.  A 
chorus  of  twenty-seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  "of 
noble  families,  each  of  whom  had  both  parents  living, 
implored  the  propitious  Gods  in  favour  of  the  present, 
and  for  the  hope  of  the  rising  generation ;  requesting. 
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*  Eutrop.    Aurel  Victor,  de  Canaribut, 


•  Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  19.  p.  624.  Edit  Paris. 
f  Zosiiii.  lib.  xi.   Aurel.  Victor,  de  (ktsarikut, 
\  Zosim.  lib.  xi. 
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ill  religious  hjmns,  tbaU  eccxirdinfr  to  the  faith  of  ilieir 
ancient  Oracles  they  would  still  maintain  the  Virtue, 
the  Felicity*  and  \he  Empire  of  tlie  Roman  People. 
The  inag^nifiofnee  of  tlie  shows  and  eiitertainmeDls 
ipven  by  Philip  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  mukitiide. 
The  devotil  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  Superstition, 
whilst  the  reflecting  few  revolved  in  tlieir  anxious 
niAdd  tlie  past  history  or  the  faitire  fate  of  the 
Enpire. 

But,  althoug'h  the  Emperor  coticiiiated  the  esteem  or 
forbearance  of  his  subjefjts  in  the  Capital,  he  could 
employ  no  means  for  preventing:  the  still  greater  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  avarice  and 
•edit ion  of  the  Provincial  Lieg'ions,  The  troops  sta* 
tioiied  in  Moesia  revolted,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus  a  Centurion  whose  name  was  Marinus, 
Philip,  alarmed  at  the  intelliirence,  made  haste  to  com- 
muiiicatr  it  to  the  Senate ;  when  Decius,  a  member  of 
CoiiiHitar  dignity,  who  by  his  merits  had  elevated  him- 
self from  a  low  condition  through  all  the  honours  of  the 
State,  rose  to  assure  the  Prince  that  there  was  no  |rround 
fer  apprehension  ;  and  that  the  soldiers^  ashamed  of 
their  inconstancy,  would,  of  their  own  accord,  depose 
tlieir  new-made  Emperor,  and  return  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  event  soon  corresponded  to  this  prediction. 
Decitis.  as  a  reward  for  his  sagacity,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  mutinous  cohorts ;  which  he  was 
directed  to  visit  with  punishment,  or  with  indulgence, 
according  to  the  part  which  they  had  severally  taken  in 
the  recent  commotion.  The  prudent  General  is  said 
to  have  quesltaned  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement ; 


Julius 


foreseeing  the  danger  of  presenting  a  popular  leader  to  an 
army  the  angry  passions  of  which  had  n«it  yet  subsided, 
and  which  had  much  to  fear  from  a  Sovereign  whom 
they  had  attempfed  to  degrade.  His  anticipalionfi  were 
again  fulfilled.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  Ma»?^ia,  than  From 
the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  Kmpemr,  and  invested  a.  p, 
hira  with  the  usual  ensigns  of  Imperial  authority ;  244. 
threatening,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  refused  to  to 
comply  with  their  views,  they  would  instantly  plunge  249. 
their  swords  into  his  body. 

The  rebellious  Legions  having  chosen  a  Sovereign  Philip  b 
resolved  to  place  him  on  the  Imperial  Throne,  and  with  si*'"- 
this  view  began  their  march  towards  Rome.  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  forces,  met 
his  rival  near  Verona,  where  a  battle  ensued  between 
the  two  armies.  The  fortune  of  war  determined  in 
favour  of  the  Provincials,  who  by  a  signal  victory  re- 
venged the  death  of  Gordian,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
secured  the  Diadem  for  the  Prince  of  their  own  elec- 
tion. Philip  fell  either  on  the  field  of  batlle»or  imrae- 
dtalel y  afterwards  in  the  city  of  Verona ;  and  his  son, 
who  appears  to  have  been  left  in  the  Capital,  shared 
the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Prastorian  Guards. 

llie  name  of  this  Monarch  is  associated  with  the 
origin  of  a  Colony  at  Pbilippopolis,  which  he  founded 
in  Arabia  Petrroa,  near  Bostra ;  in  which  vicinity  he  is 
said  to  have  been  bom.  He  projected  or  completed 
several  improvements  at  Rome;  but  the  shortness  of  his 
reign  afforded  no  titnc  for  studying  decoration,  or  for 
culiivatinif  the  Arts  of  Peace.*  • 
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Decius  was  recdvcd  with  acclamations  by  the 
Senators,  who,  for  the  most  part,  respected  his  virtues 
and  admired  his  talents.  But  his  reputation  has  been 
tarnished  by  the  just  indignation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  regard  the  pru- 
'  of  his  Civil  Government,  or  the  splendour  of  his 
ies,  as  any  atonement  for  his  violent  i)ersecution 
ol  the  Christians.  He  had  not,  indeed,  employed 
many  months  in  the  administration  of  atFair^^,  when  he 
WIS  called  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  oppose  an 
ta(Taaioti  of  the  Goths.  This  people,  afterwards  so 
n^emorable  for  their  conquest  of  the  Western  Empire, 
had  at  that  period  just  apj>roached  the  remoter  Pro- 
rinces  of  the  North-East,  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  a 
GotJiic  Chieftain,  followed  by  numerous  and  waHike 
hordes^  passed  triiunphanlly  di rough  Daeia,  and  at 
length  planted  his  standard  under  the  walls  of  Marcias- 
opolia,  a  principal  city  in  MiEsia.  The  inhabitants, 
whose  wealth  had  tempted  the  avarice  of  this  roving 
ftiemy,  consented  to  purchase  repose  by  paying  a  large 
*urr  of  money,  aa  well  as  by  supplying  the  camp  of  the 
iii.rMers  with  the  best  of  their  cattle.  The  success  of 
tiie  Barbdriaas  in  the  first  inroad  Induced  them  to  repeat 


it;  and  Decius,  accordingly,  was  hardly  seated  on  the 
Throne  when  he  received  information  that  Cniva,  King 
of  tlie  Goths,  had  a  second  time  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  was  spreading  desolation  over  the  fairest  fields  of 
Ma?sia,t 

The  events  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Gothic 
war  are  perplexed  with  no  small  degree  of  inconsist- 
ency. It  should  seem  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Empe 
ror  was  sent,  in  the  tirsL  instance,  U:i  check  the  progress 
of  the  invaders;  and  that  he  found  them  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Nicapolis,  a  town  situated  on  the  latrus. 
Breaking  np  at  his  approach,  th^y  directed  their  march 
towards  Philippo|>oIis  in  Thrace,  a  place  of  still  greater 
strength  and  riclies  than  that  which  they  had  relin- 
quished. The  young  Decius  pursued  ihem  through  a 
difhcull  cousitry,  anticipating  an  easy  victory  over  Uieir 
undisciplined  ranks  :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Gothic 
Chiel;  turning  round  upon  the  Romans,  attacked  them 
with  the  utmost  fury,  compelled  them  to  seek  safety  in 
flighty  and   at  length  crowned  his  success  by  pillaging 

*  ZoQiir.  lib.  xil  c.  Id.  Aurci  Vic[or,^tf  CaftaritiUM^  Kkilrop.  lib.ijt. 
f  Eutrop.,  ZotioL,  mod  Zoaar. 
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their  camp.  Philippopolis  soon  afler  fell  into  their 
hands ;  the  capture  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  stained 
by  the  blood  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.* 
These  advantages,  it  was  thought,  were  not  gained  by 
the  Barbarians  without  assistance  from  certain  P^eoian 
traitors.  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  amid  all  the  obscurity 
which  covers  (his  portion  of  History,  that  Priscus,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  aided  by  his  counsels,  and 
probably  by  his  arms,  the  conquerors  of  Philippopolis. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  accepted  the  purple  at  their 
hands,  and  had  determined  to  employ  their  valour  for 
cutting  his  way  to  the  Imperial  Throne ;  but  his  death, 
which  followed  soon  afterwards,  at  once  defeated  his 
plans,  and  deprived  Historians  of  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  share  which  he  had  in  the  Gothic 
imiption,  as  also  the  motives  upon  which  he  acted. 
.  Alarmed  at  the  defeat  sustained  by  his  son,  the  Em- 
peror himself  proceeded  to  take  tlie  command  of  the 
troops  in  Illyricum.  The  length  of  time,  as  well  as  the 
great  number  of  lives  which  had  been  lost  by  the  enemy 
in  the  siege  just  mentioned,  supplied  ground  for  hope 
that  the  affairs  of  Mcesia  might  yet  be  retrieved.  If 
we  ma^  trust  to  Zosimus,  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Decius 
were  soon  rewarded  with  several  distinguished  victories 
over  the  Goths.  He  attacked  in  separate  bodies  the 
various  hordes  of  their  German  confederates,  who  were 
hastening  from  their  mountains  and  forests  to  share  the 
plunder  of  the  Roman  Provinces.  He  took  possession 
of  the  principal  passes,  repaired  the  strong  holds  on  the 
Danube,  and  adopted  every  expedient,  as  well  for  pre- 
venting reinforcements,  as  for  cutting  off  their  retreat. 
The  invaders,  it  is  said,  would  have  gladly  consented 
to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  their  richest  booty,  per- 
mission to  withdraw  unmolested  from  the  country  which 
they  had  wasted.  But  the  Emperor,  eagei^to  recover 
the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and  to  inspire  a  salutary 
fear  into  those  rude  warriors,  resolved  to  bring  them 


once  more  to  battle.  The  treachery  of  a  rival,  how- 
ever, is  reported  to  have  again  frustrated  his  plans. 
Gallus,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne,  is  repre- 
sented to  have  given  such  information  to  the  enemy  as 
enabled  them  to  extricate  their  bands  from  the  toils 
spread  for  their  destruction  by  the  Roman  Commander. 
It  is  more  probable,  notwithstanding,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Goths  arose  from  their  advantageous  position  be- 
hind a  marsh,  and  from  the  blind  impetuosity  of  the 
assailants,  who  attempted  to  pass  it,  than  from  the  in- 
fidelity of  Gallus,  who  had  no  inducement  to  betray  the 
arms  of  his  Country.  At  all  events,  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  was  complete  ;  and  their  loss  was  not  a  little 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his 
eldest  son,  both  of  whom  were  left  upon  the  field  of 
battle  amidst  heaps  of  slain.* 

The  fortune  of  Decius,  afler  he  ascended  the  Throne, 
was  not  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  his  care  and 
abilities.  Perceiving  that  his  Countrymen  no  longer  re- 
tained the  virtuous  principles  by  which  they  had  risen 
to  power,  he  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  office  of  Cen- 
sor ;  hoping  that,  with  a  renovation  of  moral  feeling,  he 
might  confirm  the  foundations  of  that  National  pre- 
eminence which  recent  events  had  tended  greatly  to 
diminish.  The  Senate,  to  which  the  duty  of  election 
was  intrusted,  gave  its  suffrages  in  favour  of  Valerian, 
who  was  aflerwards  raised  to  the  Empire.  This  distin- 
guished soldier  was  with  the  army  in  Pannonia  when 
the  intelligence  of  his  new  honour  was  conveyed  to 
him ;  the  arduous  duties  of  which  appeared  to  his 
mind  so  oppressive,  as  to  induce  him  to  entreat  the 
Emperor  to  relieve  him  from  an  appointment  to  which 
no  subject  was  equal.  But  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
war  rendered  abortive  the  benevolent  purpose  of  Decius, 
and  also  saved  the  Censor  elect  from  the  weight  of 
odium  and  responsibility  prepared  for  him  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Senatorial  Order. 
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The  Pannonian  Legions,  mortified  by  their  defeat, 
did  not  at  once  exercise  the  right  with  which  custom 
had  now  invested  the  army,  of  naming  a  successor  to 
the  Throne.  They  even  condescended  to  be  in  some 
measure  directed  by  the  Senate  in  choosing  a  head  to 
the  Empire;  and  the  latter  Body,  influenced  by  a  due 
veneration  for  the  patriotism  of  Decius,  recommended 
that  his  surviving  son,  Hostilianus,  should  be  elevated 
to  the  vacant  seat.  The  urgency  of  affairs,  however, 
required  more  vigour  and  experience  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  character  of  so  young  a  Prince ;  for 
which  reason  the  military  leaders  associated  with  him 
in  the  Government  one  of  their  own  Chiefs,  whose  con- 
duct or  whose  promises  had  secured  their  approbation. 

The  first  mea-ure  adopted  by  the  latter  Sovereign  was 
to  relieve  the  Moesian  territory  from  the  pressure  of 

*  Zosim.  lib.  i.    Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  20. 


Gothic  invasion.  Unwilling  to  hazard  the  interests  of 
the  Empire  by  prosecuting  the  war,  Gallus  entered  into 
a  Treaty  with- the  enemy;  granting  them  permission  to 
retire  with  all  the  booty  and  prisoners  that  the  fortune 
of  battle  had  thrown  into  their  hands,  and  promising, 
besides,  to  make  to  their  King  a  yearly  present  in  gold, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  violate  the  integrity  of 
the  Roman  dominions. 

Havmg  thus  effected  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart, 
the  Emperor  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pleasures  which  already  occupied  the 
days  and  nights  of  too  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  his 
Italian  subjects.  Hostilianus  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
disease,  or  to  treachery,  and  no  longer  divided  with  his 
colleague  the  honours  and  envy  of  Imperial  power. 
Gallus  raised  his  son  Volusiaiius  to  a  participation  of 


•  Eutrop.  lib.  ix.     Aurel  Victor,  de  Ctstaribut. 
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his  Tlirone,  and  now  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  security  which  his  policy,  rather  than  his  arms, 
had  purchased.  But  the  disgrace  whicli  he  had  inflicted 
upon  the  majesty  of  Rome,  by  an  ignominious  peace 
with  the  Barbarians,  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  his  People. 
The  annual  gift  to  the  Gothic  Monarch  could  not  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  tribute ;  and  to 
this  humiliating  reflection,  which  cast  a  gloom  on  the 
return  of  the  Emperor,  there  were  soon  added  all  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  a  destructive  Plague.* 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Gallus  had  the  mor- 
tification to  discover  that  the  faith  of  the  Barbarians, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  bind  by  Treaty,  had  again  yielded 
to  the  temptation  held  forth  by  the  superior  wealth  and 
comfort  of  the  Provincials  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia. 
Swarms  of  those  restless  sheptierds,  conducted  by 
▼arious  leaders,  crossed  the  Danube,  carrying  with 
them  terror  and  devastation,  and  setting  at  equal  defl- 
ance  the  obligations  of  honour  and  the  fear  of  arms. 
The  safety  of  Rome,  in  such  a  case,  was  justly  regarded 
as  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  who  com- 
manded the  lUyrian  Legions,  ^milianus,  who  was  said 
to  be  a  Moor  by  birth,  acted  at  that  time  as  Proconsul 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  as  his  ambition  was 
not  inferior  either  to  his  power  or  his  military  genius, 
be  did  not  refuse  the  reward  which  the  army  thought 
proper  to  present  {o  a  successful  Chief.  He  defeated 
the  Goths  in  several  bloody  engagements,  recovered 
much  of  the  booty  which  had  been  previously  carried 
away,  and  thereby  so  materially  diminished  their  strength 
as  to  afibrd  to  the  neighbouring  Provinces  the  hope  of 
lasting  tranquillity .f 

But  the  success  of  ^milianus  as  a  Commander  put 
an  end  to  his  allegiance  as  a  subject ;  and  hence  he  had 


no  sooner  finished  the  war  with  foreigners,  than  he 
found  it  necessary  to  conduct  the  Legions  against  his 
Imperial  master.  Gallus,  amazed  by  the  rapidity  of 
events,  the  victories,  the  revolt,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Pannonian  array,  sent  Valerian  to  collect  the  cohorts 
which  were  serving  on  the  Rhine,  while  he  himself  set 
out  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  he  could  assemble  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  meet  the  rebellious  Gover- 
nor. The  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near 
Interamna,  a  district  of  Umbria;  but  as  both  were 
convinced  that  no  higher  object  was  at  stake  than  the 
personal  interests  of  two  individuals,  they  resolved  that, 
without  striking  a  blow,  the  smaller  number  should 
give  way  to  the  greater,  and  that  the  Empire  should  be 
secured  to  him  who  was  surrounded  by  the  strongest 
camp.  The  soldiers  of  Gallus,  accordingly,  ended  the 
strife  by  putting  him  and  his  son  to  death  ;  upon  which 
the  Imperial  cohorts  immediately  passed  over  to  the 
ranks  of  their  antagonists.  Nor  did  the  Senate  long 
delay  to  give  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  the  right 
of  conquest.  The  letters  of  iEmilianus  to  that  body 
display  a  mixture  of  moderation  and  vanity.  He 
assured  them  that  he  should  resign  to  their  wisdom  the 
administration  of  Civil  affairs  ;  and,  contenting  himself 
with  the  honour  of  obeying  their  commands  as  a 
General,  he  would  endeavour  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
Rome,  by  driving  from  the  Empire  those  crowds  of 
Barbarians  by  whom  its  Provinces  in  the  North  and 
East  had  been  recently  insulted.  His  modesty  and 
patriotism  were  applauded  by  the  Senators ;  and  their 
sense  of  his  good  intentions  is  perpetuated  in  certain 
medals,  which  represent  him  as  combining  in  his  owa 
person  the  attributes  of  Hercules  and  of  Mars.* 
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Valerian,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Gallus  to 
bring  to  his  assistance  the  Legions  stationed  on  the 
^ntiers  of  Germany,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent 
the  death  of  the  Emperor ;  but  finding,  upon  his  return 
to  Italy,  that  the  catastrophe  now  mentioned  had  already 
taken  place,  he  determined  to  revenge  it  on  the  person 
of  the  usurper.  The  army  which  had  raised  the  latter 
to  the  Throne,  appears  still  to  have  continued  on  the 
ground  whereon  was  decided  the  fate  of  the  two  rival 
Commanders ;  and  where,  without  drawing  the  sword 
to  defend  the  object  of  its  recent  choice,  it  was  again 
to  transfer  the  Crown  to  another  head.    The  moderation 


which  i¥^milianus.  displayed,  and  which  was  probably 
the  effect  of  principle,  was  ascribed  by  the  fierce  soldiery 
to  the  influence  of  fear.  His  apparent  pusillanimity 
withdrew  their  confidence ;  and  finding  that  Valerian 
was  approaching,  by  rapid  marches,  to  punish  their  late 
disaffection,  they  resolved  to  secure  his  forbearance  by 
repeating,  in  his  own  favour,  the  treason  with  which 
they  were  chargeable  against  Gallus.  The  troops  under 
his  command  had  already  proclaimed  him  Augustus  ; 
and  the  murder  of  the  reigning  Prince  by  their  hands 
soon  opened  to  Valerian  an  unresisted  passage  to  the 
Throne,  t 


Caius 

Julias 

^miliaaus^ 

Augustus. 


A.  D. 

253. 


•  Zosim.  lib.  i.     AureL  Victor.     Eutrop. 

t  Zosim.  ubi  supra.   Eutrop.  lib.  ix.    Victor,  de  Cataribus. 


•  Zosim.  lib.  H.     Zonar.  lib  xii.  c.  21.  p   627. 
t  Eutrop.  lib.  ix.     Aurel.  Victor,  de  Ccetanbut 
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Kography. 


His  reign 
not^roA- 
peioaf. 


Few  Princes,  in  the  evil  times  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  entered  upon  the  Government  with  the  advan- 
tage of  so  high  a  reputation  as  that  enjoyed  by  Valerian. 
His  merits  bad  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Empire  ;  and  his  elevation  to  the  most  eminent  rank 
in  the  State  was  accompanied  with  universal  congratu- 
lation in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces,  Descended 
from  an  illustrious  family,  he  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  of  life  to  the  most  important  offices,  Civil  and 
military,  that  were  open  to  the  ambition  of  a  Patrician 
youth  ;  and  long  beicnre  he  reached  the  Throne,  he  had 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  consideration  much  more  gratify- 
ing to  a  patriotic  mind  than  the  more  ostentatious 
honours  of  Imperial  power.  The  judgment  formed  of 
his  character  by  his  contemporaries,  supersedes  every 
other  species  of  eulogfy.  When  Decius  desired  the 
Senate  to  select  from  their  Body  one  qualified  to  dia- 
dnrge  the  duties  of  Censor,  the  choice  unanimously 
feu  on  Valerian.  *'liis  whole  life,"  they  erdaimed, 
^  has  been  an  example  and  an  admonition  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Let  Him  be  the  judge  of  others,  who,  in  all 
respects,  is  their  superior.  Let  Him  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  concUict  of  the  Senators,  who  himself  is 
not  chargeable  with  any  crime.  Let  Him  pronounce 
sentence  on  our  lives,  whose  own  purity  has  never  been 
impeached.  From  his  earliest  childhood  Valerian  has 
been  Censor ;  his  maturer  years  have  done  honour  to 
the  same  office :  as  a  Senator  he  has  been  wise,  mode- 
rate, and  grave ;  a  friend  of  good  men,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  tyrannical  and  the  immoral.  We  are  all  ready  to 
acknowledge  him  as  Censor,  because  we  are  deirous  to 
imitate  his  virtues.  More  distinguished  by  his  merits 
than  by  the  nobleness  of  his  blood,  his  conduct  shows 
innocency  of  manners  and  sublimity  of  sentiments. 
He  has  revived  in  his  person  the  excellence  of  the  first 
Ages ;  and  we  venerate  in  his  character  an  example  of 
the  purest  and  best  of  times."* 

But  with  all  these  qualities  to  fit  him  for  govern- 
ment, the  reign  of  Valerian  was  not  happy.  His  merits 
may  have  been  overrated  by  partial  judges ;  or,  per- 
haps, the  advanced  period  of  life  to  which  he  had 
arrived,  may  have  blunted  his  energies  and  clouded  his 
discernment ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  his  administration 
did  not  correspond  to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  wisdom 
and  vigour,  which  his  conduct  in  a  lower  sphere  had  led 
his  Countrymen  to  form.  To  this  ruler,  accordingly, 
has  been  applied  an  observation  made  by  Tacitus  in 
regard  to  Galba ;  that,  as  long  as  he  was  a  private 
person  he  appeared  superior  to  a  private  station,  and  if 
he  had  never  been  Emperor  he  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  men,  have  been  esteemed  most  capable  of  dis- 
charging all  the  duties  belonging  to  that  high  office.f 


His  views  were  not  sufficiently  expansive ;  and,  above  C 
all,  he  wanted  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  plans,  and  ^. 
activity  in  reducing  them  to  practke.  He  is  reported  yj 
also  in  his  latter  years,  to  have  become  timid  and  credu-  au 
lous,  more  alive  to  the  sense  of  danger,  than  to  the  >^ 
means  of  avoiding  it ;  and  hence,  though  the  love  of  his  1 
Country  never  cooled  in  his  breast,  he  yet  brought  on  i 
it,  or  rather,  perhaps,  allowed  it  to  endure,  evils  much  ' 
more  formidable  than  could  have  arisen  from  injustice 
and  tyranny  combined.*  '  ' 

The  reign  of  Valerian  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  simnU  Em; 
taneous  invasion  of  several  of  those  warlike  nations,  invf 
which  bad  gradually  been  augmenting  their  numbers  ^ 
and  improving  their  martial  skill,  along  its  Northern 
boundaries.  A  powerful  host,  who  had  assumed  the 
proud  appellation  of  Franks^  or  Freemen,  threatened 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  made  repeated  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  Provinces ;  to  oppose  whom,  .the 
Emperor  sent  his  son  Gallienus,  already  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Casar,  assisted  by  the  experience  of  Postfau- 
mus,  a  General  of  high  reputation,  who  undertook  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  army.  The  first  efforts  of 
the  Prince,  it  is  said,  were  crowned  with  distinguished 
success.  The  applause  of  History,  confirmed  by  a  series 
of  medals,  ascribes  to  the  son  of  Valerian  several  im- 
portant victories,  by  which  he  acquired  the  distinction 
of  GermaniciiSy  Maximus,  Having  weakened  their 
power  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  next  attempted  to  bind 
the  faith  of  the  enemy  by  a  solemn  compact ;  a  proof, 
in  all  cases,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror  have 
not  been  complete.  The  German  Prince  with  whom 
this  alliance  was  finrmed,  promised  not  only  to  abstain 
from  all  farther  aggressions  himself,  but  even  to  prevent 
every  other  member  of  the  confederacy  from  crossing  the 
Rliine  with  hostile  intentions.! 

There  appears,  however,  in  opposition  to  the  state-  Init 
ment  just  given,  a  remarkable  historical  fact,  which  ^P* 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  belief  that  the  Franks  were 
either  intimidated,  or  induced  to  relinquish  their  plane 
of  conquest.  We  find  in  the  pages  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
that  the  Barbarians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  yielded 
to  the  arms  or  policy  of  Gallienus,  not  only  extended 
their  ravages  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  entered  Spain,  and 
laid  waste  some  of  its  richest  Provinces.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  plunder  of  that  extensive  peninsula,  they 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  carried  into  the  Roman 
Colonies  in  Africa  the  terror  and  desolation  which  every 
where  marked  their  progress.! 

Valerian  had  already  departed  from  Rome  to  con-  Val 
duct  the  Legions  in  Syria  against  Sapor,  King  of  Persia ;  ^^ 
and,  consequently,  while  Gallienus  was  engaged  on  the  ^^^ 
Rhine,  the  government  of  the  Empire  must  have  been  thel 
confided  to  Chiefs  of  the  Senate,  under  the  nominal 


*  Trebell.  Poll.  Va/er.  c.  1—3. 

t  Mcgor  privato  visut.  Hum  privntus  fuit^  et  omnium  consentu 
€apax  imperii,  niti  imper&stet.    Tacit.  Hiti,  lib.  i.  c.  49. 
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*  Zosim.  lib.  i.  Aurel.  Victor. 
f  Zosim.  lib.  L  Eutrop.  lib.  ix. 
I  Aurel.  Victor,  c.  33.     Eutrop.  lib.  ix. 
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pqiefiateiidence,  perhaps*  of  one  of  the  junior  members 
cf  the  Imperial  Family.  In  the  abseuce  of  the  two 
nftlers,  Italy  appears  to  have  beeu  menaced  with  aii  to* 
Tasioii  by  another  horde  of  Germans,  who  are  known 
to  history  by  the  name  of  Alemantti ;  an  appeHatiou 
wliidi  is  understood  to  express  the  variety  of  their 
limMfi  and  the  courage  which  they  claimed  as  common 
to  ibfm  alL  A  numerous  Body  of  this  enterprisinfjf 
l^Mfiie  had  pushed  across  the  Danube,  penetrated  the 
4iifilcs  of  the  Rhietian  Alps,  and  poured  dowji  upon  the 
ptuns  of  IfOmbardy.  Meeting-  with  no  force  abie  to 
oppose  lljeir  progress,  they  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna, 
and  even  extended  the  fear  of  conquest  to  the  very 
g«tes  of  the  Capital ;  when  an  army,  raised  in  haste  by 
the  real  of  the  Senate,  and  reinforced  by  the  Prietorian 
Guards,  successiully  repelled  the  tumultuar)'  invuders^  and 
finally  drove  them  back  into  their  own  Country.  It  is 
inobable,  however,  that  the  At4^nanni\  already  laden 
with  plunder,  and  having  therefore  a  stronger  induce- 
ment to  retreat  than  to  fight,  allowed  to  the  Romans 
the  o^it  of  an  easy  victory ;  tor  it  appeal's  that  they 
lild  no  sooner  deposited  their  spoils  in  a  place  of  secu- 
lil^t  iJiftli  they  returned  to  lay  waste  the  fields,  and 
Wiimdk  the  wealth  which  had  provoked  their  avarice. 

TMb  second  invasion  procured  for  Gallienus  the 
himiimi  of  a  decisive  victory.  Zonaras  informs  un,  that 
file  Prince,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  legionary 
teMier&t  defeated,  near  Milan,  a  host  of  Germans, 
aiD0iaiting'  to  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  thousand 
OMm.  But  the  extent  of  tills  triumpli  may  very  reiison- 
alily  be  called  in  question,  pariicularly  when  we  find 
tlial  the  Roman  conqueror  immediately  coriti'acted  an 
nee  with  the  King  of  one  of  the  hostile  tribes, 
1  his  daughter,  and  relinquished  to  him,  as  the 

ce  of  his  friendf^liip,  a  large  portion  of  territory  in 
Ih*  Province  of  Pannonia.* 

Tlie  ftrst  cares  of  Valerian,  upon  his  departure  from 
ISiHne,  were  directed  to  the  safety  of  the  Illy  nan  settle* 
9Clita.  Hie  Goths,  who  in  their  successive  migrations 
i«n  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had  now  reached  those 
of  the  Euxine,  were  become  very  formidable  neighbours 
to  the  Koman  Pro\'incials  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
Empire,  Various  engagements  took  place  between 
Iheci  and  the  Imperial  Liculenantsjn  which  the  skill  and 
firmness  of  the  Legions  generally  proved  successful  over 
savage  strength  and  impetuosity,  Aurclian,  in  a 
icular  manner,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Gothic 
wir,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  exploits  with  the  honour 
of  the  Consulate.  Probus,  too,  who  was  afterwards 
laised  to  tlie  Throne,  acquired  gjeat  reputation  in  the 
same  arduous  service*  The  Emperor  himself  remained 
at  Byzantium  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  Generals, 
lad  to  remunerate  their  toils  ;  and  so  great  were  their 
Tifilance  and  activity  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
iRkatters,  that  the  Barbarians  were  checked  or  defeated 
in  e%ery  inroad  which  they  attempted  into  the  Illyrian 
Province  s.f 

But  the  Goths  found  less  difliculty  in  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  Roman  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  Direct- 
ing the  stream  of  emigiatiun  from  the  Northt?rn  shores 
of  the  Block  Sea,  tliey  arrived  at  the  little  Kingdom  of 
Bo«phorus  ;  which  falling  a  ready  prey  into  llieir  hands, 
supplied  them  with  ships  and  other  means  for  carrying 


their  armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia.     Embarking  in  the      Caiua 
fleet  with  which  they  were  thus  provided,   the  Gothic     P"^''.^' 
Chiefs  first  encountered  the  Roman  jiower,  at  the  fortress  yTJ^^P'"^ 
of  Piiyus,  whence  Ihey  were  repulsed  with  considerable    Aueustus* 
slaughter ;  but  Ijeing  desirous  to  remove  the  disgrace  >^^^-^^^ 
which  attached  to  their  failure,  they  afterwards  renewed       Prpio 
the  siege  with  increased  vigour,  and  ultimately  reduced       a«  d. 
the  garrison   to  tlie  necessity   of  surrendering.     This      253. 
success  inspired  them  with  so  much  confidence,  that         to 
they  resolved  to  pursue  their  conquests  on  an  enlarged      260, 
scale.     They  cruised  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  in 
search  of  an  object  worthy  of  their  courage,  when,  at 
lengthy  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  a  rich  Temple,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Phasis,  which  they  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  plunder-     The  city  of  Trebizond  next  awakened 
their  love  of  booty  and  of  adventure,  and,  owing  to  the  They  take 
most  culpable   negligence  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  Trebtiond. 
appointed  to  defend  it,  their  determination  to  carry  it 
by  storm  was  followed  by  the  most  complete  success, 
A  double  wall  and  ten  thousand  men  could  not  protect 
the  weahh  of  ill  at  celebrated  place  against  the  assault 
of  rude  Barbarians.     A  general  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ensued  ;  the  Temples  and  the  most  splendid  edifices 
were    involved   in    a    common    destruction ;    ahd  the 
amount  of  the  spoil  was  so  great,  that  the  victors  loaded 
with  it  a  fleet  of  ships  which  they  found  in  the  harbour. 
The  prisoners,    too,   w^hom  they  carried  with  them  to 
their  new    settlement  in   the  Kingdom  of  Bosphorus, 
served  not  only  to  man  their  shipj^,  but  also  to  instruct 
them  in  naval  architecture  and  navigation^  in  which  Arts 
the  Romans,  who  colonized  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
Empire,  had  mnde  considerable  advances,* 

Encouraged  by  a  degree  of  success  which  must  have  They  renew 
surpassed  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  Goths,  in  the  their  iu^-u- 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  made  preparations  fur  a  ^**°' 
second  expedition  against  the  Roman  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor.  Having  equipped  on  this  occasion  a 
greater  armament  than  before,  they  directed  their 
course  to  the  Western  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  and  at 
length,  after  stripping  the  city  of  Chalcedon  of  its  arras 
and  wealth,  they  marched  their  victorious  bands  into 
the  Province  of  Bithynia»  Guided  by  the  loc^il  know- 
ledge of  a  traitor,  who  had  joined  their  ranks,  they 
proceeded  to  Nicomedia,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Bithynian  Kings,  which  they  took  and  plundered. 
Nice,  Prnsa,  Apamaja,  and  Chiiis,  cities  not  much  in- 
ferior in  wealtli  or  population  to  Nicomedia,  were 
involved  in  the  same  calamity.  Cyzicus  escaped  a 
mmilar  fate,  owing  to  an  inundation  of  the  adjacent 
country,  or  to  the  unusual  sweliing  of  a  river  which 
crossed  the  path  of  the  Goths*  These  victors,  accord- 
ingly, once  more  loaded  with  booty,  and  leaving  a  name 
increased  in  terror  by  their  late  excesses,  returned  to 
their  own  coast,  meditating  new  invasions  and  more 
extended  conquests.t 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  amid  the  varying  statements 
of  ancient  Annalists,  to  determine  the  actual  succession 
of  events,  and  more  especially  as  the  same  occurrence 
is  referred  to  the  time  of  V^alerian,  or  to  that  of  his  son, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  several  writers  from 
whom  we  derive  our  inforniatioii.  The  third  inroad  of 
the  Scythian  or  Gotliic  nations  is  usually  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Gall ienus;  on  which  account,  althougli  there 


•  Zonar.  lib.  xti,  c,  £3.  p.  629.     Aurcl.  Victrtf,  c.  33.  •  Zosuiv  lib.  i.  p,  6-17^  648,    Aurel,  Victofj  dc  Vvtnftiua. 

\  Ai«§H*t  HtMt,  Voui^.in  Autei.   TrebeU.  Poll  m  C7fl«f/,   Voplsc     lib,  xii.  c,  23.  p.  6iiO. 
h  PrxA,  t  Zoiitiiu  lib.  I  p.  649^ 
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are  considerable  authorities  for  an  earlier  date,  we  shall 
adopt  the  more  common  arrangement.  Meantime  we 
proceed  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  Emperor  in 
the  East,  when  he  was  called  from  his  retirement  at 
Byzantium  to  repress  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
warlike  Sapor.* 

Since  the  Peace  concluded  by  Philip  with  the  Persian 
Prince,  there  had  been  no  open  hostilities  between  the 
two  Empires.  Sapor,  indeed,  had  seized  several  occa- 
sions for  annoying  the  Romans,  and  undermining  their 
interests  in  Armenia  and  Syria  ;  availing  himself  of  the 
weakness,  confusion,  and  distrust,  which  always  accom- 
pany rapid  changes  in  the  supreme  authority.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  reig^  of  Valerian  that  he  resolutely 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  manifested  a  determination  to 
try  his  strength  against  the  armies  of  Rome.  He  was 
induced,  it  is  said,  to  take  this  important  step  by  the 
counsels  of  Cyriades,  the  son  of  a  Syrian  nobleman, 
who,  having  forfeited  his  reputation  at  home,  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  Monarch.  Taking  the  field 
suddenly,  and  before  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
his  design.  Sapor  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  took  Nisibis  and  Carrhae  ;  and  then  penetrated  into 
Syria,  where  he  succeeded  in  surprising  Antioch.  So 
unexpected  was  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  city  just  named,  were  attacked 
by  the  spears  of  the  Persians,  while  employed  in  witnes- 
sing the  feats  of  a  Pantomime.  Their  houses  were 
sacked,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  plundered, 
before  they  could  have  recourse  to  arms,  or  summon  to 
their  aid  the  Legions  which  guarded  the  Province,  t 

In  such  circumstances,  indeed,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  from  conquest,  had  the 
victors  thought  proper  to  advance.  But  the  soldiers  of 
Sapor,  enriched  by  an  immense  booty  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  hazard,  and  aware,  perhaps,  that  the 
Western  Provinces  were  already  disputed  by  an  enemy, 
from  whom  they  coold  gain  neither  honour  nor  wealth, 
judged  it  expedient  to  return  into  t]»eir  own  Country. 
Valerian,  meanwhile,  made  his  appearance  in  Syria,  and 
began  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Antioch  ;  a  labour 
for  which  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  flattery  of  the 
Imperial  Mint,  with  the  title  of  Restorer  of  the  East, 
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preserved  to  the  present  day  on  certain  well  authentic 
cated  medals.  Finding  that  the  Persians  had  laid  siege 
to  Edessa,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  entered  Meso- 
potamia ;  where,  encountering  the  host  of  the  enemy  on 
disadvantageous  ground,  or  betrayed  by  the  wiles  of  a 
faithless  General,  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat.  Intimi- 
dated by  this  reverse,  he  was  about  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  purchasing  Peace  at  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money.  Sapor, 
meditating,  it  is  presumed,  the  treachery  which  followed, 
expressed  a  desire  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  in  person. 
The  latter  complied  with  this  request ;  upon  which  he 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  and  carried  captive  into  the 
heart  of  Persia,  where  he  lingered  several  years  before 
he  was  relieved  from  his  ignominy  by  the  hand  of  death.* 

Sapor  is  reproached  with  a  proud  abuse  of  the  rights  His  n 
of  conquest.     We  are  told  that  Valerian,  in  chains,  but  *!^^  * 
invested  with  the  Imperial  Purple,  was  exposed  to  the  ^J[^ 
multitude,  a  constant  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness ;  and  peni 
that  whenever  the  Persian  Monarch  mounted  on  horse- 
back, he  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror.    Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  bis 
allies,  who  repeatedly  advised  him  to  remember    the 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  dread  the  returning  power  of 
Rome,  and  to  make  his  illustrious  captive  the  pledge 
of  peace,  not  the  object  of  insult.  Sapor  still  remained 
inflexible.     When  Valerian  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
shame  and  grief,  his  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  and  formed 
into  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure,  was  preserved  for 
ages  in  the  most  celebrated  Temple  of  Persia ;  a  more 
real  monument  of  triumph  than  the  fancied  trophies  of 
brass  and  marble,  so  oflen  erected  by  Roman  vanity. 
The  tale  is  moral  and  pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it  may 
very  fairiy  be  called  in  question.    The  Letters  still  extant 
from   the  Princes  of  the  East  to  Sapor,  are  manifest 
forgeries ;  nor  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a  jealous     - 
Monarch  should,  even  in  the  person  of  a  rival,  thus 
publicly  degrade  the  majesty  of  Kings.    Whatever  more 
cruel  treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might  experi- 
ence in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  only  Em-  * 
perorof  Rome  who  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  languished  away  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity.f 
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FROM  A.  D.  260  TO  268. 


Biography.  When  the  news  of  Valerian's  hard  fate  reached  Galli- 
enus,  the  unnatural  son  concealed  his  inward  satisfaction 
under  the  show  of  Philosophical  constancy  and  modera- 
tion. He  made  some  trivial  remarks  on  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  on  the  instability  of  earthly  hopes,  and 
forthwith  relapsed  into  his  luxurious  habits  and  vicious 
CKa  "°t'  indulgences.  While  he  was  thus  exhausting  the  treasures 
of  Gallienua.  ®^*^®  Empire  on  the  most  contemptible  objects,  changing, 
by  his  fantastic  pleasures,  day  into  night,  and  winter  into 
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summer,  his  most  valuable  Provinces  were  attacked  by  Pt 

powerful  enemies,  and  his  Lieutenants,  in  many  parts,  1* 

had  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  even  turned  their  ™ 
arms  against  him.     The  Plague,  at  the   same  time,  ^ 

continued  to  desolate  the  Capital ;  carrying  off,  on  some  s  | 

occasions,  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  individuals  in  j^ 
a  day.  Famine,  too,  joined  its  ravages  to  those  of  g 
disease ;   and  even  inanimate  nature,  by  storms  and 

earthquakes,  cooperated  with  moral  causes  to  desolate  2 
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mnd  alfiirn  the  whole  Roman  World.  But  we  cannot 
pursue  the  details,  which  made  the  deepest  impresHioii 
on  contemporary  writers,  and  which,  perhaps,  have  been 
jj^  magnified  by  superstition  and  resentment.  We  resume, 
n  therefore,  the  course  of  pfeneral  History,  and  return  to 
the  scene  of  war  oocupied  by  the  Ooths  and  Persians, ♦ 
Saepor,  after  having  subdued  the  Roman  army  in 
Mesopotiimitiy  and  seized  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
renewed  bin  invasion  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
retook  Antioch,  which  had  been  parlialty  rebuilt  and 
strengthened ;  aAer  which  he  marched  into  CiUcia, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Tnrsus.  Thence  he 
advanced  against  Cfesarea^  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  CappadociOf  and  supposed  to  contain  not  fewer  than 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Demosthenes,  a 
General  much  esteemed  for  his  patriotism  and  profes- 
sional knowledge,  assumed  the  command  of  the  garri- 
son, and  would,  it  is  probable^  have  batlled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Persians,  had  not  a  Physician,  w  ho  seems 
to  have  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  revealed  to  them 
the  means  by  which  the  walls  might  be  ascended.  The 
scene  which  ensued  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Sapor. 
He  is  accused  of  treating  his  prisoners  with  wanton 
cruelty;  enraged,  it  was  thought,  at  the  escape  of  the 
Roman  Commander,  who  bravely  cut  his  way  through 
a  thick  body  of  the  assailants.  Aware,  perhaps,  that 
he  could  not  make  any  permanent  establishment  in  the 
Empire,  he  sought  only  to  leave  behind  him  a  wasted 
desert,  whilst  he  tmnsported  beyond  the  Euphrates  the 
people  and  the  wealth  of  the  conf|uered  Provinces.  But 
his  career  was  checked  by  two  of  the  Imperial  Lieute- 
nants, who,  finding  that  the  interests  of  the  State  were 
ftbttndoned  by  their  profligate  Prince,  took  upon  ihem- 
lelvcs  the  eitercise  of  a  discretionary  power^  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  committed  to  their  charge* 

Tlie  Persian  Monarch  laid  siege  to  Pompeiopolis, 
which  he  threatened*  in  case  of  a  protracted  resistance, 
to  visit  with  all  the  horrors  of  war,  Balista,  who  had 
risen  to  the  highest  honours  under  the  personal  com* 
mand  of  Valerian,  assembled  such  troops  as  could  be 
drai%tt  together  without  loss  of  time,  and  attacked  the 
invaders  %vith  so  much  skill  and  resolution,  that  he 
compelled  them  to  reliiiquiBh  that  undertaking,  and 
brmk  up  their  camp.  Tlie  retreat  of  an  Eastern  army 
scan  degenerates  into  a  rout.  The  Romans,  pressing 
upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  gave  them  no  opportunity 
to  rally,  and  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  recross  the  Euphrates,  enriched  indeed  with  spoil, 
but  stripped  of  all  the  warlike  honours  which  they  had 
derived  from  their  late  successes.f 
M^  But  Sapor  encountered  a  still  more  formidable  enemy 
Ji  Odenatus,  a  noble  Senator  of  Palmyra,  who,  amidst 
ill  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  remained  fnithful  to 
Valerian  and  toGallienus.  The  zeal  of  this  Chief  was, 
moreover,  not  a  little  sharpened  by  a  personal  insult 
iaBkl^d  upon  him  by  the  Persian  King.  Desirous  to 
lecure  at  least  the  forbearance  of  that  conqueror,  Ode- 
laatuA  sent  to  him  a  magnificent  jiresent,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  full  of  respect  and  submission  :  but  the 
haughty  Monarch,  instead  of  being  softened  by  this  ex- 
pression of  good  will,  onlered  the  gift  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Euphrates,  and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the 


^ 


utmost  contempt  and  indignation.  *'  Who  is  this  Ode- 
nattis,"  he  exclaimed,  **  that  he  should  thus  dare  to 
wTite  to  his  master?  If  he  would  obtain  any  mitigation 
of  his  punishment,  let  him  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot 
of  my  Throne,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
Should  he  refuse  to  do  this,  no  mercy  shall  be  extende<l 
to  himself;  to  his  family,  or  to  his  devoted  Country," 
The  Palmyrian  Commander,  wlio  read  his  fate  in  the 
angry  message  of  Sapor,  immediately  took  the  field  ; 
and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  they  recovered  from 
the  panic  inspired  info  them  by  the  cohorts  of  Balista, 
gained  a  decisive  advantage  over  their  main  body.  He 
burst  into  the  camp,  seized  the  treasure  and  the  concu- 
bines of  the  Prince^  dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers, 
and  in  short  time  restored  Carrhie,  Nisibis,  and  all 
Mesopotamia  to  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio  informs  us,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  lay  siege  to  Ctesiphon,  with  the  view  of  liberating 
Valerian,  who  was  still  alive,  bat  that  neither  his  arms 
nor  his  entreaties  could  elffct  his  benevolent  object.* 

The  events  now  mentioned  took  place  in  an  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Callienus  ;  immediately  after  which 
there  follows  a  scene  of  confusion  into  which  no  dili- 
gence or  arrangement  can  introduce  the  light  of  Histo- 
rical order.  In  abnost  every  Province  of  the  Empire, 
the  Commander  of  the  Legions  was  raised  by  his  men  to 
the  mnk  of  Augmlus ;  and  hence,  at  one  period  in  this 
troubled  era,  there  were  as  many  Emperors  as  armies. 
Posthumus  reigned  seven  years  in  Gaul ;  Macrian  was 
acknowledged  Sovereign  in  Asia  ;  Valens  assviitied  the 
Purple  in  Achaia  ;  and  Ingenuus  was  hailed  Ruler  of 
Pannoiiia.  Macrian  fell  in  Illyricum,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  vanquish  a  rival,  leaving  his  youngest  son  in 
the  East  to  administer  the  (jovcrnment.  Quietus,  the 
name  of  this  Prince,  wns  attacked  by  Odenatns,  (who 
acted  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Gallieims,)  and  slain  at  Emesa. 
Balista  assumed  the  vacant  sceptre,  which  he  succeeded 
in  retaining  three  years,  either  by  the  sutTerance,  or  in 
de^tmce  of  the  Palmyrian  General  The  alfairs  of 
Syria  being  thus  restored  to  some  degree  of  tranquillity, 
Odenalus  was  elevated  to  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  Gallienus  took  the  honours  of  a  Triumph  for  the 
victories  gained  by  the  former  in   the  war  with    the 

Persians.t 

It  is  a  fancy  of  the  Historian  Trcbellius  Pollio,  that  as 
Greece  had  to  bewail  the  domination  of  Thirty  Tyrants, 
so  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  were  visited 
with  a  similar  calamity  in  the  persons  of  those  military 
usurpers  to  whom  we  have  already  made  allusion.  But 
the  number  fixed  upon  cannot  be  completed  unless  we 
include  in  it  the  names  of  certain  women  and  children, 
who  were»  in  a  moment  of  disallcction  or  sport,  raised 
to  the  Imperial  title.  Instead,  however,  of  tracing  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  every  se|>arate  revolt,  we 
shall  hold  it  sufficient  to  specify  the  names  of  the  leaders, 
and  of  the  Countries  wherein'they  respectively  arose. 
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la  Gaul M.  Ciuiiii*  Utmnus  Potihuraiu  260. 

Jiiiiti«  Cassiui  PoMhumus    ..  ^ 

t '1|>ius  CorQcliuA  Lsliainus  ••  267. 
Marcus  Aureliiis  Victormwi  ,»267. 
l^riui  Adfclius  Victorino*  . ,  -* — 
P,  Pwrnius  TctnciJi     267, 

In  Egypt  ....*•..,•*.  T.Ceslius  Alexander ^miliatiiis  262. 

In  Africa * . . .     T.  Comclianus  CeU«* 

In  fsautia C.  Aoniii*  TrebclUanu*  ..,,.. 

In  PontttS P-  Scmpronliis  Salurmnup  , . . .  263. 

In  Italy Man.  Acdius  Aurculus 267. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  Odenatus,  of  Hcrodes 
his  son,  of  Meeonius  his  nephew,  and  finally  of  Zeiiohia 
his  Queen  ;  bnt  as  the  Government  of  Palmyra  was  re* 
cof^nlsed  by  Gallienus,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  insert- 
ing the  leg-kimate  Sovereigns  of  that  Country^  in  tlie  list 
of  tyrants  or  usurpers.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  with 
candour  the  conduct  of  those  commanders  to  whom 
the  sligfina  of  usurpation  is  attaclied,  it  will  appear 
that  they  were  much  oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by 
their  fears  than  by  any  hnpulse  of  ambition.  They 
dreaded  the  cruel  suspicions  of  Gallienus,  and  the  capri- 
cious violence  of  tlieir  own  troops.  If  the  dangerous 
ftivour  of  the  Army  had  imprudently  declared  them 
deser\Mig  of  the  Purple,  they  were  marked  for  sure 
destruction  ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  even  prudence 
would  counsel  them  to  secure  a  short  enjoyment  of 
Empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to  ?^ub- 
mit  inglorionsly  to  the  hand  of  an  executioner.  Never- 
thelesb,  even  as  it  was,  of  the  nhieteen  tyrants  who 
started  up  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one 
who  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural  death,* 

The  irruptions  of  the  Gothic  nations  were  so  frequently 
repeated  daring  the  days  of  Gallienos,  that  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  determine  either  their  number  or  their  order. 
On  one  occasion  they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  very 
heart  of  Greece,  and  even  threatened  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Having  forced  a  passage  into  the  Propontis,  or  sea  of 
Marmora,  they  landed  on  the  island  of  Cyzicus,  and 
reduced  to  ruins  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name. 
Pushing  at  length  through  the  Hellespont,  and  dividing 
their  incursions  between  tlie  Asiatic  and  European 
coasts,  they  finally  anchored  their  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Piraeus,  about  five  mfles  distant  from  Athens,  An 
attempt  had  been  made,  by  an  Imperial  engineer,  to 
repair  the  walls  which  had  lain  neglected  since  the 
conquest  of  Sylla  ;  but  all  the  efibrts  of  his  skill  proved 
ineffectual,  for  the  Barbarians^  who  supplied  by  courage 
their  want  of  science,  soon  rendered  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  of  Cecrops.  The  bravery  of  the  Athenians, 
indeed,  revenged  the  shame  and  loss  inflicted  upon  their 
Country.  While  the  conquerors  were  occupied  with 
the  intemperate  joys  which  usually  foltowed  their  suc- 
cess, Dexippus  collected  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  making 
a  sudden  attack  upon  the  Gothic  llotilln,  which  was  but 
slenderly  guarded,  succeeded  in  burning  it  to  ashes. 
Ttiis  exploit,  though  little  regarded  at  the  moment,  con- 
trihuted  very  materially  to  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
expedition.  The  Barbarians,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  true, 
incensed  at  being  cut  oif  from  the  means  of  retreat,  gave 
vent  to  their  wrath  in  more  extended  devastations. 
The  smoke  of  buniing  cities  rose  in  every  part  of  Greece. 
Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  once  so  powerful 
and  warlike,  were  not  able  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the 
field,  nor  even  to  defend  their  fortifications.  The  havoc 
cif  fire  and  sword  spread  from  the  remotest  islands  of  the 
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iEgean  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic;  and  ft  was  not  until 
this  ferocious  enemy  had  advanced  widiin  sight  of  Italy, 
that  GalHenus  allowed  him.self  to  be  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  security.* 

The  a|>pearance  o{  a  Roman  army  first  alarmed  and 
afterwards  divided  the  Gothic  hordes.  Having  lost  their 
ships,  some  of  them  attempted  to  return  homeward 
through  Mcpsia  and  across  the  Danube ;  while  others, 
weary  of  adventures  or  unwilling  to  engage  in  unequal 
war,  entered  into  alliance  with  Gallienus  and  abandoned 
the  national  confederacy.  We  are  not  without  suspi- 
cion, that  in  the  works  of  tlie  several  annalists  and 
compilers  from  which  we  collect  our  materials,  we  have 
been  condemned  to  read  in  various  forms  more  than 
one  account  of  the  same  campaign.  The  general  idea 
that  resuhs  from  a  comparison  of  their  ditiercnt  uarra^ 
tives  is,  that  all  the  Provinces  of  lilyricum  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  ishinds  and  even  the  continent  of  CSreeoc 
were  continually  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gothic 
and  German  nations,  who  poured  in  upon  them  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  sometimes  passing  the  Danube,  some- 
times enterin'fe  by  the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  and 
sometimes  crossing  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  in  the  engage- 
ments which  they  fought  were  somelimes  defeated  usid 
sometimes  victorious,  but  wore  never  daunted  nor  com* 
pletcly  destroyed.  We  find,  in  parlicuhir,  that  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  those  Barbarians  ;  that  ancient  Jlium,  alvvoys 
unfortunate,  suffered  from  them  the  same  calamities 
which  were  brought  upon  it  by  the  Greeks  many  Ages 
Ijefore;  that  they  sacked  the  city  of  Chalcedon  also, 
tmd  reduced  it  to  so  deplorable  a  condition,  tliat,  three 
hundred  years  after,  it  still  retained  marks  of  iheir 
iwrj  ;  and  finally,  that  all  Trajan's  conquests  beyond  the 
Danube  were  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  became 
again  the  property  of  the  Northern  tribes. f 

The  name  of  Odenatus  is,  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Augustan  History,  connected  with  the  repulssc  of 
the  Goths.  Of  this  fact  there  remains  no  satisfactory 
evidence  ;  but  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt,  that  the 
Sovereign  of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterwards  by  the  hand 
of  domestic  treason,  in  which  his  Queen,  Zenobia.  was 
jHispected  to  have  had  a  share.  Gallienus  made  a 
fruitleiis  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  hia  faithful 
ally.  Ileraclian,  to  whom  was  confided  the  command 
of  the  Syrian  LrCgions,  attacked  the  widow  of  Odenatus, 
but,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  with  the  shattered  remains  of  a  defeated  army.t 

Aureolus,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  left  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  considerat)le  force,  assumed  the  Purple 
and  displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion.  This  intelli- 
gence induced  Gallienus  to  leave  lilyricum,  whence  he 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  hi.s  two  Generals, 
Marcian  and  Claudius,  who  joined  liim  when  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Milan,  into  which  the  usurper  had  thrown 
himself.  But  they  entered  his  camp,  not  to  strengthen 
his  hands  nor  to  promote  his  interests.  The  Empire  could 
no  longrer  tolerate  the  vicious  imbeciiity  of  a  Prince, 
whose  conduct  refiec ted  upon  it  infamy  and  loss;  on 
which  account,  Uie  Commanders  juat  named,  with  Hera- 
clian,  the  Praetorian  Praefect,  agreed  to  Uke  away  his  life, 
and  transfer  the  Imperial  Sceptre  to  more  worthy  hands* 
For  this  purpose  a  false  alarm  was  given,  that  the  enemy 

*  Tfeb«ll.  PolL  in  Ga/Ziat.  e.  6,  7,   AaruU  Victur.   Eatrop.Ub.ix. 

t  Trebell  Poll  c,  7,  8. 

I  Zosim.  lib.  i.     Zotiar.  Ub.xii,  c.  24. 
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ere  abmit  to  make  a  sally^  which  Immediately  roused 
talliemis  from  his  table  or  hin  bed  ;  wlien,  issuing-  forth 
to  direct  the  movement  of  his  troops,  he  was  shot  with 
1  arrow  aimed  at  him  by  a  Dalmatian  horsemuis.  Hrs 
bfother  Valerian,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
th*  Government,  and  his  son  Sal  on  in  us,  who  enjoyed 
the  !itit  of  CiPMtr,  soon  afterwards  fell  victims  to  the 
popular  resentment.  The  news  of  his  death,  indeed, 
waa  received  at  Rome  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
Senate  and  People  vied  with  one  another  in  expressing 


their  detestation  of  his  memory^  and  in  visiting  his 

crimes  upon  his  family  and  relations*  Hence,  the  first 
exercise  of  anthorily,  on  tlie  part  of  tJie  new  Emperor, 
was  directed  to  the  protection  *»f  the  Tyrant*9  friends  ;  a 
token  of  clemency  which  inspired  the  best  hcjpes  rela- 
tive to  the  spirit  of  the  ensuiug'  reign,  and  contrasted 
most  advantageously  with  the  \indictive  temper  which 
had  stained  the  ten  preceding  years  with  terror  and 
bloodshed.* 
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FaOH  A,  D.  268  TO  270, 


'  to 


tmitjs»  being  the  second  of  the  name  who  had 
ascended  the  Imperial  Throne,  is  usually  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  Goihicm,  which  he  derived  from  a  vic- 
torv  gained  over  those  Barbarians*  He  is  said  lo  have 
been  of  lllyrian  extraction,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of 
Jrose  whose  merits  stand  higher  than  their  genealogy  ; 
for  we  find  him  in  the  reign  of  Decius  serving  in  the 
qnsiity  of  Tribune,  without  any  other  distinction  be- 
sides that  of  professional  ability  and  zeal.  The  means 
by  which  be  raised  himself  lo  the  Empire  did  not  escape 
condemnation  ;  for  in  talcing  away  the  life  of  Gallienus, 
he  was  forgetfbl  of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
the  House  of  Valerian,  the  most  active  of  hh  patrons. 
But  it  has  been  observed  in  his  defence,  that  his  oppo- 
sition would  not  have  prevented  the  catastrophe  which 
he  was  induced  to  countenance;  and,  moreover,  that 
bis  participation  in  this  crime  was  the  only  stain  in  his 
pubhc  life.  In  ali  other  matters  he  justly  deserves  the 
pr»se  that  is  due  to  real  magiianimily,  true  patriotism, 
a  strid  love  of  justice,  a  noble  simplicity  of  manners, 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  war,  and  a  wise  and 
gCDtlt  government  in  peace,* 

The  Letter  in  which  he  announced  his  accession  to 
the  Thmne*  was  received  by  the  Senators  with  much 
delight,  and  answered  with  a  corresponding  enthusiasm, 
"  Claudius  Augustus,"  said  they,  **  we  are  confident  we 
shall  find  in  you  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  friend  :  you 
ire  a  deserving  Member  of  the  Senate  ;  and  the  Empire 
acknowledges  you  for  a  Head  worthy  of  iis  greatness.'* 
Before  he  proceeded  lo  Rome,  he  thought  it  expedient 
lo  determine  the  pretensions  of  Aureolus,  who  still  kept 
poaaession  of  Milan,  and  cloimed  the  allegiance  <lue  to 
the  Ma^^ter  of  the  Roman  World.  A  battle  ensued.  In 
which  the  usurper  was  detVated  and  slain.  The  accounts 
of  his  death  are  indeed  various  ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  if  he  did  not  fall  in  the  field,  he  was  des- 
^tched  immediately  afterwards  by  the  victorious  sol- 
diers ;  who  conjectured,  perhaps,  that  such  an  instance 
of  forward  zeal  would  iiot  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
Imperial  Commander.  The  flincerity  of  Claudius  has 
therefore  been  questioned,  when  he  bewailed  the  fate 
of  a  rival,  whose  life  could  not  but  appear  incompatible 
with  his  own  security  and  repose.     He  erected  a  monu- 

•  TrebiU.  Poll.  Oautlc.  H,  15. 


ment  to  commemorate  the  fame  of  his  companion  in 
arms;  and  declared  in  a  Greek  epitaph,  which  is  still 
extant,  that  he  meant  to  save  the  unfortunate  Aureolus, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  troops  into  whose  hands  be 
had  fallen.  The  tomb,  if  we  may  confide  in  the  accu- 
racy of  Tillemont,  continues  to  distinguish  a  spot  upon 
the  river  Adda,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  anciently 
known  by  ihe  name  of  Pom  Aureoli^  and  which,  in  its 
present  appellation  of  Poniirolo,  liears  an  intelligible 
rei5?rei»ce  to  the  event  that  we  have  just  described. f 

Nothing  now  remained  lo  prevent  Claudius  from 
repairing  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  his 
subjects,  who  could  not  tind  terms  in  whicli  to  express 
the  joy  that  his  presence  every  where  excited.  But  the 
Emperor  was  too  wise  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
the  laudatory  ceremonials  which  followed  his  entrance 
into  the  Capital.  Law  had  Ijeen  despisetl,  and  justice 
trampled  under  Ihe  foot  of  power ;  he  therefore  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  redress  injuries  which  had  been 
alreaiJy  inflicted,  and  to  enact  such  statutes  as  might 
prevent  their  repetition.  He  was,  however,  sooa 
obliged  to  relinctuish  tliat  pacific  occupation,  Tetricus 
had  seized  with  his  rebellious  army  the  Provinces  of  the 
West.  The  centre  of  the  Empire  was  harassed  by  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  Goths;  while  Zenobia,  in  the 
East,  not  satisfied  with  the  terriloiy  which  her  husband 
had  possessed,  e Mended  her  dominions  by  conquest, 
and  even  forced  Egypt  to  acknowledge  her  power. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  these  three  enemies  at 
once  ;  but  the  Scytliian  invaders,  as  they  were  more 
active  than  the  other  two,  seemed  to  demand  a  more 
prompt  and  determined  resistance*! 

The  return  of  the  Barbarians  on  the  present  occasion, 
has  t>een  ascribed  to  the  injudicious  levity  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  the  Imperial  Lieutenants,  when 
they  were  dispersed  in  Illyricum  by  Gallienus,  during 
his  last  expedition.  Claudius,  who  at  that  period  com- 
manded in  Mcesia  or  Pannonia,  proposed  to  cut  otT 
their  scattered  bands,  and  prevent  them  from  crossing 
the  Danube;  but  Marcian^  who    served   in    the    same 
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♦  Zflsim.  lib.  i,  p.  651.    Aurel.  Tictor,  £/mV,   Zonir.  lib.  xii  c*  M. 
p,  631. 
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Country  as  his  colleague,  would  not  concur  in  a  niea- 
sure  which  appeared  more  cruel  than  expedient.  The 
facility  and  impunity  with  which  they  were  thus  allowed 
to  carry  away  loads  of  spoil,  could  not  but  encourage 
them  to  renew  their  depredations ;  and  the  successor  of 
Gallienus,  accordingly,  had  no  sooner  mounted  the 
Throne  than  he  received  information  that  a  confederacy 
of  the  Gothic  Tribes  had  invaded  the  Empire,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  two  thousand  ships.* 

Embarking  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niester,  anciently 
called  the  Tyrus,  they  sailed  southward  along  the  coast, 
committing  ravages  as  they  proceeded  upon  such  towns 
as  lay  within  a  convenient  distance,  until  at  length 
they  reached  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Being  repulsed 
at  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium,  they  steered  for  the  gulf 
of  Thessalonica.  That  city  was  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  a  siege ;  but  neither  it  nor  Cassandraea, 
which  was  likewise  beleaguered,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  No  place  of  consequence,  indeed,  except 
Athens,  was  subjected  to  the  horror  and  disgrace  of 
actual  capture  ;  but,  while  the  main  Body  of  the  army 
was  employed  in  investing  the  greater  towns,  the  fleet 
siipplied  the  means  of  inflicting  much  distress  upon  the 
shores  of  Thessaly  and  of  Greece,  the  Islands  of  Crete, 
Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  and  upon  all  the  maritime  parts 
of  Pamphylia.t 

The  Goths  were  still  before  Thessalonica  when  Clau- 
dius appeared  in  Greece.  Intimidated  by  his  military 
reputation  not  less  than  by  the  formidable  armament 
which  he  had  under  his  command,  they  raised  the  siege 
and  retired  into  the  Northern  parts  of  Macedonia.  The 
Emperor  followed  in  their  steps  towards  the  Danube,  be- 
yond which  they  had  meant  to  continue  their  retreat ;  and 
it  was  not  before  they  reached  Naissus,  in  Servia,  that 
he  could  overtake  their  fugitive  hordes.  There  a  battle 
ensued  which  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed,  until 
victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 
Fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
resumed  their  flight ;  but  Claudius  was  now  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians,  and  to 
visit  them  with  so  severe  a  chastisement,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  it  might  for  a  time  confine  them  to  their 
woods  and  marshes.  He  therefore  renewed  his  pursuit 
and  brought  them  again  to  action.  The  Goths  rallied 
their  scattered  forces,  constructed  a  rampart  of  their 
waggons,  and  received  with  determined  bravery  the 
onset  of  the  victors.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  success 
once  more  attended  the  Imperial  arms ;  while  such  of 
the  en^my  as  survived,  finding  their  retreat  entirely  cut 
off,  fell  back  upon  Macedonia,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of 
reaching  their  fleet  on  the  coast.  Claudius,  by  means 
of  a  rapid  movement  effected  by  his  cavalry,  threw  him- 
self between  them  and  the  sea;  the  infantry,  at  the 
same  time,  pressing  upon  their  rear,  and  allowing  them 
no  leisure  for  repose  or  for  consultation.  But  even  in 
the  deplorable  circumstances  to  which  they  were  now 
reduced,  the  fierceness  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians 
rendered  them  extremely  formidable  to  the  conquerors. 


*  Zonar.lib.  i.  p.  652. 
t  Trebell.  Poll  in  Claud. 
lib.  XX xi. 


Zosim.  lib.  i.  p.  653.    Amm.  Marcel, 


They  rushed  upon  the  Roman  foot  with  such  fury,  that  Mareu 
they  threw  them  into  disorder,  cut  a  considerable  body  Aurdia 
of  them  in  pieces,  and  probably  would  have  secured  a  S^*^^!^ 
complete  victory,  had  not  the  horsemen,  informed  of  the  ^  "^f^**™ 
danger  with  which  the  Legions  were  surrounded,  re- 
traced their  steps  and  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  fate  of  the  Groths  was  now  inevitable.  A  succession 
of  defeats  had  greatly  thinned  their  numbers ;  the 
ablest  of  their  leaders  had  fallen ;  their  baggage  and 
provisions  were  taken  or  destroyed,  ant^  a  powerful  ene- 
my occupied  the  groudd  over  which  they  hafl  meditated 
to  effect  their  escape.  Unable  to  hazard  another 
engagement,  or  even  to  continue  longer  together,  they 
resolved  to  seek  for  safety  amid  the  passes  of  Mount 
Haemus ;  where  famine  and  disease  consummated  in 
a  short  time  the  process  of  destruction  which  the  sword 
of  Claudius  had  commenced.  A  Letter  from  the  Emperor 
to  Brorchus,  the  Governor  of  IllyHcum,  describes  the 
extent  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Gothic  warriors.  "  We  have  destroyed  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths,  and  sunk  two  thousand 
ships.  The  rivers  are  covered  with  bucklers,  and  the 
shores  with  large  swords  and  small  lances.  The  plains 
are  hid  under  heaps  of  slain.  Every  road  is  stained 
with  blood.  We  have  taken  so  many  female  prisoners* 
that  every  Soldier  in  our  army  can  claim  two  or  three 
to  serve  as  slaves.*'*  . 

The  flotilla,  in  the  meantime,  sought  the  coast  o^TJ^L^ 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  army  which  had  taken  ^^'^ 
shelter  in  that  Province.  But  the  army  no  longer 
existed,  either  to  protect  or  to  cooperate  with  the  more 
fortunate  marauders,  who  had  filled  their  ships  with  the 
spoils  of  Greece  and  of  Asia.  In  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  respecting  the  lot  of  their  countrymen,  the 
soldiers  landed,  with  the  view  of  sharing  their  triumphs 
or  of  alleviating  their  misfortunes  ;  a  resolution  which 
only  tended  to  accomplish  the  entire  niin  of  their  cause 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  Their  vessels,  abandoned 
by  those  who  had  been  left  to  protect  them,  were  burned 
or  sunk ;  while  the  crews,  unable  to  penetrate  into  an 
enemy's  country,  where  every  thing  opposed  them,  were 
obliged  to  disperse  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  inhabitants.  An  epidemic  sickness,  which  tracked 
the  progress  of  this  sanguinary  war,  relieved  the  greater 
number  from  the  restraints  of  captivity ;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  single  winter,  only  a 
very  few  of  the  invading  host  remained,  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  or  to  attest  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies.f 

But  the  same  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Death  of 
Goths  did  not  spare  their  conqueror.  Claudius  was  Claudiua 
seized  with  its  worst  symptoms,  at  Sirmium,  in  the 
month  of  March  in  the  year  270,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards expired,  amid  the  unfeigned  lamentations  of  the 
whole  army.  During  his  illness  he  is  said  to  have 
convened  the  principd  Officers,  Civil  as  well  as  military, 
and  in  their  presence  to  have  recommended  Aurelian,  one 
of  his  Generals,  as  the  most  deserving  of  the  Throne, 
and  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the  great  design  which 
he  himself  had  been  permitted  only  to  undertake. 

*  Zooar.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.  p.  635.     Aurel.  Victor,  Epit, 
f  Zosim.  lib.  i.  p.  653.    Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.  p.  635. 
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FROM  A,  D.  270  TO  275. 


AuRELiAH,  a  Soldier  of  Fortune,  owed  his  elevation  to 
merit  aud  not  to  birlli.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been 
a  small  farmer  at  Sirmium,  ti  town  in  one  of  thii  lilyrian 
»•  Provinces,  and  to  have  occnpied  a  piece  of  ground  which 
0-  belonged  lo  Aarelius,  a  rkli  Senator.  The  future  Em- 
peror of  Rome  entered  the  army  as  a  private  ;  rose 
through  the  successive  ranks  of  Centurion^  Tfibune, 
Lrgionary  Prefect,  and  General ;  and  during:  the  Gothic 
war,  under  Claudius,  we  find  him  discharging  the  im- 
poriani  office  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Cavalry. 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  vigorous  men  of 
his  Age.  Devoted  from  his  earliest  days  to  military  exer- 
cises, he  excelled  all  his  companicjus  in  horsemanship, 
in  darting  the  javelin,  and  in  a  dexterous  use  of  the 
fiword.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  the  regularity 
of  his  discipline,  and  his  assiduity  in  pointing  out  the 
way  by  which  others  might  attain  llie  same  honours 
with  himself;  he  exhorted  the  young  officers  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  Soldiery. 
'•  Let  not  any  one  rob,  nor  extort,  nor  injure  the  pro- 
perly which  falls  into  his  hands.  Let  all  learn  to  be 
salislied  with  their  allowances  ;  or,  if  more  be  necessary, 
lei  them  draw  it  from  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and 
not  from  the  tears  of  their  fellow  subjects.** 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  suffered  a  momentary  dis* 
turbance  from  the  ambition  of  Quintillus,  a  brother  of 
late  Emperor.  This  unfortunate  Commander,  being 
_  with  the  charge  of  a  body  of  troops  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquileia,  was  by  thctn  raised  lo  the  Purple 
us  soon  as  it  was  known  tliat  Claudius  hud  expired  ; 
but,  owing  the  favourable  opinion  in  which  he  was 
held  to  an  amiable  disposition  rather  than  to  splendid 
talents,  he  soon  confessed  himself  unequal  to  dispute 
the  Sovereignty  with  Aurelian,  and  accordingly  submit- 
ted to  a  voluntary  deatli,  after  swaying  an  unhonoured 
sceptre  only  seventeen  daya.f 

Aurelian  had  scarcely  received  at  Rome  the  confir- 
^-w-^fd  mation  of  his  title,  as  Muster  of  tbe  Empire,  when  in- 
■i*di  ielltgence  was  brought  to  him  that  the  Goihs  had  again 
poured  a  liost  uf  invaders  into  Pannonia,  The  death 
of  Claudius  is  supposed  to  have  revived  Iheir  hopes; 
and  desirous,  perhaps,  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  such  of 
their  Country*mcu  as  were  still  enduring  the  pains  of 
caplivilj  in  the  Roman  Provinces,  they  ventured  once 
more  on  the  chances  of  war.  Aurelian  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  Legions  in  lllyricum,  aud  advanced  in 
search  of  the  plunderers.  A  bloody  and  mr>st  obstinaie 
battle  took  place,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the 
Approach  of  night;  aud  when  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day  enabled  each  Commander  loesstimate  his  loss,  both 
pjirties  were  more  willina:  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  than  to 
renew  so  dreadful  a  conflict.  Peace  was  concluded  on 
tcmiji  mutually  advantageous.  The  Goths  were  alio  wed 
lo  retire  Lieyond  the  Danube  without  molestation,  and 
to  uccupy   the    Province  of  Dacia,  now^  conceded   lo 

•  V»^im.  m  AMrei.  c  3,     Eulrop.  lib.  ix.     Au/cl.  Victor,  tU 
Cn^nbiu;  tt  Aurel.  Victor,  Epii. 


them  by  the  Romans;  while,  in  return,  they  bound 
themselves  to  Eupply  to  the  latter  two  thousand  cavalry 
to  serve  under  the  Imperial  Generals,  and  to  cfive  a 
certain  numberof  yimng  men  and  maidens,  the  children 
of  their  principal  men,  as  hostages  of  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  Treaty.  The  youths  Aurelian  trained  in  the 
exercise  of  arms,  and  near  his  own  person ;  lo  the 
damsels  he  gave  a  liberal  education  ;  and  by  bestowing 
them  in  marriage  on  some  of  his  most  deserving 
Officers,  he  gradually  introduced  between  the  two 
nations  the  closest  and  most  endearing  connections.* 

But  the  Empire  soon  received  a  greater  shock  from 
a  confederacy  of  the  German  nations  on  the  iipper 
Danube.  Ati  army,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  horse 
and  double  that  number  of  infantry,  made  an  incursion 
within  theRhajtian  border,  and  even  menaced  the  Nor- 
thern parts  of  Italy.  A  slight  advantage  gained  over 
one  of  the  Tribes  by  Aurelian,  induced  the  former  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  Peace;  but  as  the  power  of  Rome  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  receive  conditions  from 
Barbarian  Ambassadors,  tbe  war  was  renewed  with 
increased  animosity  and  vigour.  The  Emperor,  not 
content  with  the  prospect  of  driving  back  the  invaders, 
determined  to  imitate  the  manceuvre  of  Claudius;  and, 
by  preventing  tlieir  retreat,  destroy  diem  in  a  body. 
With  this  view,  he  conducted  his  army  thrnugh  the 
mountain  passes,  and  occupied  a  strong  position  be- 
tween the  Akmaniii  and  their  native  Country  ;  so  ihid, 
had  ihe  frontiers  of  Italy  been  protected  by  a  compe- 
tent strength,  it  is  very  probable  that  his  design  would 
have  been  crosvned  with  entire  success.  Bui  no  sooner 
did  the  Germans  iind  thai  their  march  towards  the 
Danube  was  obstructed,  than  they  turned  their  faces 
oi*ce  more  to  tbe  South,  forced  the  barriers  of  the  Italian 
States,  and  at  length  encamped  thtir  army  in  the 
plains  of  Milan. 

Aurelian  posted  to  the  relief  of  his  Country,  carrying 
with  him  a  chosen  Body  of  auxiliaries,  the  Vandal 
cavalry,  and  all  the  Prtetorian  Guards,  who  had  served 
in  the  wars  of  ^liEsia  and  Pannonia.  He  found  the 
enemy  near  Placrntia,  and  prepared  to  attack  tliem  on 
the  Ibllowing  day*  But  more  intent,  it  should  seem,  in 
pursuing  his  own  designs  than  in  guarding  against  those 
of  ihe  enemVt  he  allowed  himself  lo  fall  into  a  snare 
which  was  spread  ibr  hitn.  and  lost,  in  a  hopeless  (light, 
Ihe  greater  part  of  his  army.  So  great  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  this  disaster,  that  every  one  saw 
in  it  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  The 
Sibylline  Bonks  were  consulted,  Processions  were 
ordered,  and  Sacrifices  were  offered  up,  to  avert  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  to  postpone  the  ruiu  of  ihe 
Imperial  City.  A  second  battle  was  Ibught  with 
better  auspices  near  Faro  in  Umbria  ;  and  a  ihirtl  with 
still  greater  effect,  near  Pavia,  or  in  the  plain  o^  the 
ancicni  Ticinum.t 

•  Zonar.  lib.  xii,  c.  27.  p.  636.  Zosim.  lib.  J,  p.  655.  Dexjpp, 
Leg.  p.  7,     Anim.  MarCel.  lib.  \\\\. 
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The  alarm  excited  in  the  Capital  hy  the  Gemian  in- 
vasion, sugijested  to  Aurelian  the  expediency  of  repair- 
ing  the  walls  and  renewing  the  toriifjcations.  From 
the  days  of  ilanuihal  five  hundred  years  had  elapsed, 
during  which  Rome  had  not  had  occiision  to  dread  any 
foreig"n  enemy.  Confiding'  her  safety  to  the  arms  of 
her  soldiers  and  to  the  vij^ilance  of  lier  frontier  camps, 
she  had  allowed  her  ancient  walls  to  crnmble  down,  and 
her  baUlemenU  to  become  level  wiHi  the  earth.  The 
Emperor  cotdd  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent ^reai  chang-e  of  circiimstance-s  the  eonrai^e  of  his 
people  required  assistance  from  the  Arts  of  the  mechnnic 
and  the  enj^ineer;  on  which  account  he  proceeded  to 
surround  the  City  with  a  fence  more  than  twenty  miles 
in  lenpfth,  and  constructed  with  such  skill  and  materials 
as  could  resist  the  sudden  attack  of  a  Barbarian  army. 
The  popular  estimate  is,  indeed,  considerably  hig-her ; 
and  Vopiscns  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  walls 
beg-nn  by  Aurelian  and  finished  by  Probws,  extended  to 
fifty  thousand  paces.  But  how  extensive  soever  they  may 
have  been,  it  was  at  best  a  melancholy  labour,  inasmuch 
09  the  n^rlification  of  the  Capital  betrayed  the  decline  of 
the  EiT^pire,  and  pouitcd  to  the  comingc  of  those  evil 
days  when  savag-e  strenicth  should  overcome  for  a  time 
the  Arts  and  policy  of  civilized  Europe."* 

But  the  patriotic  cares  of  Aurelian  were  not  confined 
to  Italy,  Tt  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Spain, 
Britain,  and  GauK  were  in  the  bands  of  Tetricus,  who 
appears  to  have  succeeded  without  opposition  to  the 
power  of  Posthumus  in  those  Countries  :  and  the  East, 
which  had  been  neg^lected  since  the  fall  of  Gallienus, 
now  ackuowledgred  the  Sovereignty  of  tlie  ambitious 
Zenobia.  It  remains  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two 
former  Provinces  the  Emperor  first  directed  his  atten- 
tion. Eutropius  and  Eusebius  relate  that  he  began  by 
subduing  his  rival  beyond  the  Alps;  while  Trebellius 
Pollio,  Vopiscus,  and  the  two  authors  who  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  Aurehus  Victor,  assert  that 
he  gave  precedence,  in  his  scheme  of  conquest,  to  the 
heroic  Queen  of  Palmyra.  As  convenience  seems  to 
require  that  we  should  follow  the  authority  of  the 
former,  we  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Eutropius, 
without  minuitely  inquiring  into  the  grounds*  upon  which 
ft  restji.f 

Tetricus,  it  would  appear,  had,  during  five  or  six 
years,  exercised  in  Gaul  a  reluctant  and  ungrateful 
Sovereignty,  the  slave  of  the  I#egions  rather  than  their 
master,  and,  at  otice,  the  organ  and  the  victim  of  their 
licentiousness.  Disgusted  with  a  situation  from  which 
he  had  no  direct  meatis  of  extricating  himself  he  en- 
tered into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Aurelian,  whom 
he  entreated  to  resume,  with  a  competent  force,  the 
Government  of  the  Western  Provinces.  Tetricus,  af- 
fectitrg  to  &im  at  the  Imperial  Crown,  induced  big 
soldiers  to  take  the  field  in  that  cause.  They  obeyed, 
but  it  was  only  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor;  for  no  sooner  had  the  two  armies  en- 
gaged near  Chalons,  on  the  river  Marne,  than  the  Com- 
mander of  the  rebels  passed  over  to  the  enemy  and  left 
them  to  their  fate.  The  Gallic  Legtorn^,  though  dis- 
ordered and  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  treachery  of 
their   Chief,  defended    themselves    with    the    greatest 
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valour*  till  they  were  nearly  all  cut  in  pieces,  Tlie 
Franks  and  other  auxiliaries,  who  had  sensed  under  the 
Roman  standard  since  the  usurpation  of  Posthumus, 
finding  that  the  arms  of  Aurelian  could  no  longer  be 
opposed,  retired  b**)ond  the  Rhine,  and  left  the  Trans- 
alpine Kingdoms  to  enjoy  an  unbroken  tranqtiiliity.* 

His  successes  in  Gaul  enabled  Aurelian  to  carry  an 
undivided  power  against  Zenobia,  who,  availing  herself 
of  the  distractions  of  llie  Empire,  had  already  esta- 
blished her  sway  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile. 
Historians  have  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  personal 
attractions  and  the  Jiigh  mental  endowments  of  this 
Syrian  Princess.  Claiming  a  descent  from  the  Grecian 
Kings  of  Eg>pt,  «i>e  is  said  to  have  ec|ualled  the 
Ptolemies  in  learning,  and  suq>assed  Cleopatra  in 
beauty.  The  gravest  writers  disdain  not  to  extol  her 
dark  expressive  eyes,  and  her  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
her  melodious  voice  and  her  fine  complexion.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  relate,  that  the  superior  faculties 
which  she  derived  from  Nature  were  improved  by  study 
and  sharpened  by  constant  exercise  ;  that  she  had  a  fine 
perception  of  the  excellencies  of  Poetical  and  Histori* 
cal  composition ;  and  that  she  possessed  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian 
languages.f 

The  death  of  Odenatus  put  an  end  to  the  authority 
which  Palmyra  enjoyed  as  a  favoured  Province  of  the 
Empire,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  valuable  services  of  her 
chief.  But  Zenobia,  having  tasted  the  pleasure  of  abso- 
lute rule,  refused  to  surrender  the  delegated  power  which 
her  husband  had  employed  so  beneficially.  She  set 
Gallienus  and  the  Senate  at  defiance,  and  even  worsted 
an  army  which  they  had  sent  to  comj>el  her  to  submis- 
sion. Claudius,  whose  whole  strength  was  required 
against  the  Goths,  connived  at  the  ambiguous  policy  of 
the  Eastern  Queen  ;  and  regarding  her  defence  of  the 
Syrian  fi-ontiers  from  the  incursious  of  the  Persians  as  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  tlie  want  of  entire  nllegianec; 
he  did  not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign.  Aure- 
lian, however,  when  he  found  that  •>he  ImkI  udded  to 
her  native  dominions,  not  only  the  fertile  Kingdom  of 
Egypt,  but  also  the  Provinces  of  Biihynia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  coidd  no  longer  allow  her  pretensions  to  pass 
unquejstioned.J 

It  a|)pears  to  have  been  in  the  second  year  afier  his 
accession,  that  this  Emperor  assumed  the  command  of 
the  A s i at i e  I ^egi o n s .  H  i  s  m a rch  t h  rou gh  f  1 1 v  ri cu m  w as 
distinguished  by  several  advantages  over  the  Scythian 
Tribes,  which,  under  various  names,  stil!  contiTiued  to 
hara-^s  the  Northern  borders  of  the  Empire,  At  hi3 
approach,  Bithym'a  resumed  its  obedience,  and  Ancyra, 
the  Capital  of  Gafatia,  opened  its  gates  without  resist- 
ance. Tyana,  the  birth  place  of  Apollonius,  preferred 
the  hairard  of  a  siege;  and  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian,  by  the  perfidy  of  one  of  the  in- 
habitants, he  spared  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Philosopher 
with  whose  name  it  was  associated  in  the  annals  of 
Literature.  Zenobia  soon  |>erceived  that  she  must 
fight  for  her  independence  in  Syria  and  not  in  Asia 
Minor,  She  advanced  to  Antioch  ;  but  having  sus- 
tained a  repulse  from  the  Roman  cavalry,  she  retired 
towards  the  Desert,  and  concentrated  her  forces  at 
Emeaa.      Aurelian  pursued  the  broken  Palmyrenians 

*  Zoftim.  lib,  i      Zonir.  lib,  xii.  g.  27.  p.  63B^    Aorcl.  Victor,  wi 
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im  he  completed  their  discomfiture  under  the  walls 
of  that  City,  and  compelled  their  Sovereigrn  to  take 
rc^gne  in  her  Capital.  The  streng^th  of  the  fortifi- 
crations,  and  the  ample  stores  of  provisions  and  artimoni- 
tion  with  wbidishe  had  supplied  the  garrison,  ^ve  her 
reason  to  hope  that  she  could  hold  out.  till  famine  or 
tlbe  climate  sJiuuJd  drive  tlie  victors  from  the  depth  of 
the  wilderness  which  surrounded  her  seat  of  Govern- 
ment,* 

The  siecfe  of  Palmyra  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
'  events  that  mark  the  History  of  the  decliuing  Empire* 
lo  tlie  eyes  of  Aurelian  it  appeared  an  object  of  uot  less 
difikulty  than  importance.  The  Romuu  People,  said 
h^,  may  speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am 
now  wa^Dg  against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both 
of  the  character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenubia.  It  is 
jfuposstbie  to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of 
fllofieB,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile  wea- 
pon* The  walls  are  provided  with  formidable  engines, 
mod  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  every  assailable 
poitiU  The  fear  of  punishment  has  armed  her  with  a 
desiderate  courage ;  but  still  I  trust  for  success  to  the 

Keeling  Deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto  been 
Mti^ble  to  all  my  undertakings. f 

Unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  incur  the  manifold 
llURLrds  inseparable  from  a  protracted  hiege  iu  such  a 
ii|g;ion,  the  Emperor  wrote  to  Zeuohia  with  the  view  of 
luducttig  her  to  surrender.  Her  answer  was  firm  and 
iufiigiiaut.  She  remindi^d  him  of  the  resolute  conduct 
of  Cleopatra;  threatened  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
Persians,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Armeuians  ;  and  even 
taunted  him  witli  the  losses  which  he  had  recently  sus* 
taioed  at  the  hands  of  the  rovhig  Arabs.  But  her  allies 
were  less  zealous  than  she  expected ;  her  provisions 
were  at  length  exhausted;  and  after  all  her  resources 
h%d  been  called  into  action  and  failed,  she  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  relinquishing  her  proud 
City  to  the  reseotraent  of  a  powerful  Conqueror.  At- 
tempting to  make  her  escape  to  the  Persians,  on  the 
back  of  a  swift  dromedary,  she  was  taJcen  prisoner  by  a 
body  of  Roman  horse,  who  received  notice  of  her  flight. 
Wheu  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  he 
upbraided  her  with  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  her 
tvhellion ;  to  which  charge  she  replied  with  an  air  of 
d%iiiiied  flattery,  that  she  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  master  in  Aurelian,  because  his  courage  and 
witdofn  were  worthy  of  his  station  ;  but  as  to  Gahienus 
ftQd  others  of  the  same  class,  she  could  not  refrain 
&om  holding  them  in  contempt. { 

The  capture  of  Zenobia  decided  the  fate  of  Palmyra, 
It  is  assnted  by  ZosimuH,  *^hat  before  she  left  the  city, 
^hc  eihorted  the  garrison  to  hold  out  until  she  should 
vlurn  with  a  reinforcement  from  the  Persians.  But 
■o  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  was  prisoner  in  the 
Camp  of  the  Romans,  than  the  inhabitants,  despairing^ 
of  itelief,  entreated  the  c!emet^cy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  declared  tlieir  readiness  to  deliver  up  the  city  into 
bis  hands,  Aurelian  listened  to  the  voice  of  policy 
lather  than  to  that  of  revenge  ;  he  granted  to  them  the 
life  and  liberty  which  they  implored,  and  contented 
himself  with  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  ilie  silks  ^aud 
precious  stones  which  they  obtained  from  the  remoter 
Asia,  and  the  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  in  which  their 
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soldiers  placed  their  strengtli  and  their  pride.  lieaving 
the  defence  of  the  place  to  sir  hundred  bowmen,  he  re- 
turned to  Emesa ;  where  he  spent  sometime  in  distri- 
buting rewtu-ds  and  punisbmenis,  according  to  the  ser- 
vices he  had  received,  or  the  injuries  which  he  had 
sustained  from  the  subjects  of  Zenobia.  On  this 
occasion,  the  celebrated  Longinus  fell  a  victim  to  the 
weakness  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tlie  severe  policy  of 
the  victor.  The  Queen  of  Palmyra  has  been  accused 
of  purchasing  life  at  the  expense  of  her  tame  and 
friends.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  inflicting  the  penalty 
of  treason  upon  a  woman,  Aurelian  selected  from  among 
her  counsellors  fit  otyects  uiion  whom  to  vent  his  anger, 
and  to  assert  the  riglits  of  an  oifendcd  Sovereign.  But 
the  fame  of  Longinus,  it  has  been  observed,  will  survive 
that  of  the  Princess  who  betrayed,  and  of  the  Tyrant 
who  condemned  him.  Genius  and  learning  were  in- 
capable of  moving  a  fierce,  unlettered  soldier,  but  they 
had  served  to  elevate  and  harmonize  the  soul  of  Lion- 
ginus.  Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly  fol- 
lowed the  executioners,  pitying  his  unhappy  mistress, 
and  bestowing  comfort  on  his  alliicted  friends.* 

But  tlic  miseries  of  Palmyra  were  not  yet  accom* 
pi i shed.  The  Roman  Emperor  had  scarcely  reached 
lUyricum,  whither  he  was  called  by  a  renewed  incursion 
of  tlie  Goths,  when  the  fickle  Syrians  once  more  re- 
volted, and  displayed  on  their  walls  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  Listening  to  the  advice  of  Apsieus,  they  fell 
upon  the  garrison,  all  of  whom,  with  their  Commander 
Sandarion,  they  cruelly  put  to  death ;  after  which  they 
proclaimed  as  AttguHiis  a  relative  of  their  Queen,  who 
is  known  in  the  varjiug  histories  of  the  times,  by  the 
names  of  Achilleus  and  of  Autiochus.  Stimulated  by  a 
just  resentment,  Aurelian  returned  to  Palmyra,  rejected 
the  submission  of  the  rebels,  and  forthwith  delivered 
up  the  town  to  military  execution.  Torrents  of  blood 
were  shed ;  the  Tern  pies  were  robbed  of  their  ornament!?, 
and  the  other  public  edifices  of  their  magnificence  and 
splendour ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  so  great  was  the  de- 
vastation, that  the  City  of  Palm  Trees  never  afterwards 
recovered  entirely  from  its  ruined  condition.  Justinian, 
indeed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  periud,  repaired  its 
fortifications,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Saracens;  but  the  Gi*ecian  architecture  and  classical 
taste  which  adorned  the  reign  of  Odenatus  and  his 
immediate  sucx:essor,  appoar  not  to  have  revived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Vlth  centurt.t 

The  Imperial  arms  were  equally 'successfiil  in  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  Pro  bus,  who  afterwards  ascended 
the  Throne,  as  well  a^  under  tlie  personal  direction  of 
Aurelian  himself,  who  went  thither  to  subdue  the  dis- 
aifection  of  Firmus,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Aiexandria. 
Entitled  by  so  many  victories  to  the  honours  of  a 
Triumph,  the  Emperor  repaired  to  Rome,  where  the 
people  were  impatient  to  witness  the  gratifying  spectacle 
of  that  gurgeous  procession.  Vojjiscus  exhausts  all 
the  powers  of  language  in  describing  the  objects  which 
invited  the  pubUc  applause  and  admiration.  Three 
Royal  chariots  graced  its  splendour.  The  first  was 
that  of  Odenatus,  sliining  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  Another,  equally  superb,  luid  been  given  to 
Aurelian  by  the  King  of  Persia.  The  third  was  made 
for  Zenobia,  who  in  the  height  of  her  prosjierity,  when 
she  flattered  herself  with  thoughls  of  becoming  mistress 

*  Vopisc  in  Aurel     Zo«in.  fiUi.  Trebell  Poll,  in  TriffihiTyrein, 
f  Zoiira.  lib.  I   \o^\sc JnJurei.  Trebell,  PoU.  in  Triyini.  T^rtm, 
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Biography,  of  Rome,  intended  it  for  her  triumphant  entry  into  that 
city ;  little  anticipating  that  it  would  be  her  fate  to 
follow  the  wheels  of  the  same  car,  a  vanquished  and 
hopeless  captive.  A  fourth  vehicle  appeared,  drawn  by 
four  stags,  and  described  as  having  belonged  to  a  King 
of  the  Goths  ;  a  deceitful  token  of  victory  over  a  Peo- 
ple to  whom  had  been  recently  conceded  the  important 
Province  of  Dacia.  The  line  of  prisoners,  which  was 
long  and  various,  was  closed  by  Tetricus  and  Zenobia, 
both  magnificently  attired.  The  former  wore  the  Im- 
perial robe  of  purple  over  a  rich  Gaulish  dress ;  and  was 
accompanied  by  bis  son,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Ctesar.  The  Queen  of  Palmyra  was  so 
loaded  with  diamonds,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments, 
that  she  could  scarcely  support  their  weight.  Her  sons 
and  daughters,  arrayed  with  equal  splendour,  attended 
her  on  either  side  ;  and  last  of  all  advanced  the  Em- 
peror himself,  elevated  in  the  Gothic  car,  surrounded  by 
his  troops  in  the  most  brilliant  uniforms,  and  followed 
by  all  the  higher  Orders  of  the  Roman  State.* 

This  sacrifice  to  the  vanity  of  Aurelian  soothed  his 
resentment  against  the  rebellious  Governors  of  Gaul 
aod  Palmyra.  Tetricus  was  restored  to  his  rank  as  a 
Roman  Senator,  and  even  appointed  to  an  office  of 
jtrust  and  emolument;  while  Zenobia,  who  had  con- 
sented to  undergo  the  indignity  from  which  Cleopatra 
shrank  to  a  violent  death,  was  provided  with  a  comfort- 
able establishment  at  Tibur,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  Capital,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  affluence  and  repose.  There  the  S)Tian  Queen  is 
said  to  have  sunk  into  the  Roman  matron  ;  her  son  was 
associated  with  the  Emperor  in  honour  or  authority, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families,  whose 
descendants  preserved  her  name  during  the  two  succeed- 
ing centuries.t 

Having  vanquished  the  foes  of  the  Empire  abroad, 
Aurelian  seems  to  have  contemplated  reformation  at 
home ;  a  duty  which  at  all  times  requires  a  delicate 
hand,  and  which,  during  a  period  of  faction  and  revolt, 
was  particularly  ill  suited  to  one  that  had  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  wield  the  sword.  An  insurrection  in  the 
City,  said  to  have  been  excited  by  certain  individuals 
who  had  profited  by  the  adulteration  of  the  coin,  em- 
ployed his  vigilance  and  a  large  body  of  his  troops ;  and 
it  was  not  subdued  until  after  he  had  lost  seven  thou- 
sand men,  belonging  to  those  hardy  Legions  which 
usually  encamped  in  Dacia,  and  along  the  other  frontier 
Provinces  of  the  Danube.  Perhaps  this  act  of  rebel- 
lion was  occasioned  by  the  severities  which  the  Em- 
peror was  wont  to  inflict  upon  his  people  under  the 
name  of  Justice.  Carrying  into  the  administration  of 
Civil  affiurs  the  same  rigid  adherence  to  Law  which 
marked  his  conduct  towards  the  army,  he  frequently 
sullied  his  good  intentions  by  indiscriminate  and  exces- 
sive punishment.  No  Order  of  the  State  was  exempted 
firom  his  suspicions  and  violence.  The  noblest  families 
of  the  Capital  felt  the  weight  of  his  jealousy  or  resent- 
ment :  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  illustrious  victims, 

•  Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  27.  p.  636.  Trebell.  Poif.  in  Trigint,  Tyrm, 
24,  25,  30.    Aurel.  Victor.     Eutrop.  lib.  ix. 

t  Vopiscm^tire/.  Trebell.  Poll,  m  7>v*>i/.  7*ynui.  Aurel.Victor, 
EpU. 
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and  the  hand  of  the  executioner  was  fatigued  with  the 
daily  duties  of  his  offlce.* 

Conscious  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  guide  the 
valour  of  his  Legions  in  the  field,  than  to  employ  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsellors  in  the  Senate,  he  listened 
without  reluctance  to  a  rumour  which  announced  an 
approaching  commotion  in  Gaul.  The  rapidity  of  his 
movements  disconcerted  the  designs  of  the  disaJSTected ; 
and  hence  the  months  which  he  had  intended  to  devote 
to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign  were  more  profitably 
employed  in  repairing  a  City  on  the  Loire,  which,  under 
the  modern  name  of  Orleans^  still  reflects,  though  some- 
what indistinctly,  the  honours  and  care  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Aurelian. 

His  labours  beyond  the  Alps  were  succeeded  by  an 
expedition  into  Illyricum,  whence  he  once  more  ex- 
pelled the  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  infested.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  on  this  occasion  or  at  a  former 
period,  that  he  relinquished  to  the  Gothic  IVibes  the 
Province  of  Dacia,  originally  conquered  by  Trajan,  and 
settled  the  inhabitants  of  it  in  a  part  of  Mcesia,  to  which 
the  latter  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Country  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  leave.  Having  accomplished  this 
arrangement,  he  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  either  to 
oppose  the  schemes  of  Vararanes,  who  was  then  on  the 
liirone  of  Persia,  or  to  punish  the  subjects  of  that 
Prince  for  their  base  treatment  of  Valerian,  and  for  their 
confederacy  with  Zenobia.  But  the  hand  of  treason 
was  about  to  frustrate  all  his  endeavours  for  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Empire.  Mnesthseus,  one  of  his 
Secretaries,  whom  he  had  reproved,  incited  by  revenge 
or  by  the  fear  of  a  greater  punishment,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life ;  and  while  the  Emperor 
was  waiting  a  favourable  wind  to  transport  his  army 
from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  he  was  attacked  and 
slain  by  an  officer  of  rank,  who  consented  to  act  the 
part  of  an  assassin.t 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  Ruler  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  Throne,  that  Aurelian  deserved  esteem  for  his 
qualities  as  a  soldier,  rather  than  for  his  personal  dis- 
positions, which  were  rigid  and  severe.}  It  was  to 
him  as  a  General  and  not  as  an  Emperor,  that  Rome 
owed  her  gratitude  j  and  we,  accordingly,  find  that 
the  Historians  most  partial  to  his  memory,  are  com- 
pelled to  modify  all  their  eulogies,  by  acknowledging 
that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  compassion,  and  that 
he  too  ofleu  permitted  the  claims  of  stern  justice  to 
triumph  over  those  of  pity  and  forgiveness.  To  the 
Senators  his  pride  was  not  less  offensive  than  his 
cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
Civil  institutions,  he  scorned  to  hold  his  power  by  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  sword  ;  and  under  this  false 
impression^  he  persisted  in  governing  by  right  of  con- 
,quest,  a  Country  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  subllue 
before  he  could  save  it. 


*  Vopisc.  til  Aurtt,  36,  37,  39.  Aurel.  Victor.  Cslphurn.  Eclo^ 
i.60. 

f  Zosim.  lib.  i.  Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  27.  p.  636.  Eutrop.  Ii6v  i«. 
Aurel.  Victor,  de  C^ttaribus  ;  et  Aurel.  Victor,  Epii, 

I  Vopisc.  in  Aurel.  44.  Diocletiaoum/re92ien/er,dixis6<^.4P<ffC4r 
magii  dueem  tMt^  tkbmue  quam  Prindpan. 
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The  death  of  Aurelian  so  much  enraged  the  Army, 
thai  the  Soldiers  were  more  intent  for  a  time  on  bring- 
ing' his   murderers  to   condign   punishment,   than   on 
providing  a  successor.     Even  after  they  had  recovered 
from  the  first  paroxysm  of  wrath,  they  hesitated  whether 
they  should  immediately  exercise  the  right  which  long 
custom  had  placed  in  their  hands,  or  wait  for  the  advice 
J  and  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  in  choosing  a  Head  for 
the  Empire.     Upon  a  short  deliberation  they  adopted 
the  latter  aUemative,  and  resolved  to  write,  or  to  send  a 
deputation^  to  Rome*     Their  message  lo  the  venerable 
Body  which  they  addressed,   after   bewailing  tlie  loss 
fihicii  they  had  sustained,  and  condemning  the  crime 
fey  which  it  had  been  effected,  proceeded  to  give  assu- 
j  tance  that  none  of  those  by  whose  fault  or  misfortune 
1 11  had  been  brought  about,  should  be  allowed  to  ascend 
the  Throne  ;  and  finally,  to  crave  their  assistance  in 
'  BdeeUng  a  Prince  worthy  to  fill  the  place  of  Aurelian, 
The  Senators,  long  unused  to  such  deference,  knew  not 
to  act.     Unwilling  to  incur  responsibility,  they  at 
resolveil   lo  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Le- 
l;  who  could  not  fail,  they  insinuated*  to  nominate 
n  among  the  most  meritorious  of  their  Officers  some 
1  who  might  realize  the  intentions  of  their  late  Chief, 
[ami  thereby  secure  the  interests  of  the  Cuminonwcalth 
f  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,     But  the  Army, 
iLctuated  by  a  very  uncommon  degree   of  moderation, 
I  tenewed  their  request  to  the  Civil  authorities,  to  supply 
them  with  a  General  and  Ruler ;  and  it  was  not  until 
this  reciprocal  compliment  had  been  urged  and  rejected 
thfve  time?,  that  ihe  Senators  agreed  to  assemble  and 
disci  if  duty  to  the  Empire.     Meanwhile,  six  or 

fievc  ^  had  insensibly  passed  away;  an  amazing 

period,    it  has   been   remarked,    of  tranquil  anarchy, 
during  which  the  Roman  World  remained  without  a 
SoTcreign,  without  an  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.* 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  275,  the  Senate 
vms  convoked  lo  exercise  once  more  the  valuable  pre- 
rogative  with   which  the  Constitution  of  Rome  had 
iuvested  their  Order.  The  individual  whom  they  elected, 
inherited  the  uame  and  virtues  of  Tacitus,  the  celebrated 
Hibtoriao,  and  was,  besides,  respected  for  his  wisdom, 
hit*  experience  in  business,  and  his  mild  benevolence. 
This  venerable    Legislator   had    already    attained  his 
Kventy-fifth  year,  a  circumstance  which  he  urged  with 
&  great  **how  of  reason,  for  declining  t!ie  honour  which 
Iras  now  assigned  to  him.     But  his  objection  was  re- 
pelled by  the  most  flattering  encomiums  on  his  under- 
standing and  prudence,  as  also  by  a  retrospect  of  the 
evils  which  bad  oppressed  the^Ernpire,  arising  from  the 
youth  of  several  of  its  Sovereigns,  Nero,  Com  modus, 
tod   Ueliogabalus.      The   election  was   conlirmed   by 
keclamaUon,  both  among  the  Citizens  and  Soldiers; 
«ik1  Claudius  Tacitus,  accordingly,  at  an  age  when  men 
Ui  general  long  to  throw  oflT  the  burden  of  public  life, 
found  himself  charged  with  the  goverumeut  of  the  most 

*  Voptsc.  iff  Taci(.  c,  1.    AureU  Victor,  EpU, 
VOL.  XI, 


powerful  Monarchy  in  the  world,  menaced  by  foreign 
enemies,  and  torn  by  domestic  faction s,* 

It  was  the  wisdom  not  less  than  the  inclination  of 
this  aged  Emperor,  tliat  induced  him  to  leave  much  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  from  which  be  received 
it.  He  encouraged  the  Senate  to  resume  their  wonted 
authority  ;  to  appoint  Proconsuls  to  all  the  Provinces  ; 
and  to  exercise  all  the  other  privileges  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  them  by  Augustus.  His  moderation 
and  simplicity  were  not  alfected  by  the  change  of  his 
condition  ;  the  only  expense  which  he  permitted  to  him* 
self,  was  the  encouragement  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
Fine  Arts  ;  and  ihe  only  personal  indulgence  which  he 
would  not  resign,  were  reading  and  conversation  with 
literary  men.  He  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the 
wrilings  of  his  ancestor,  the  Historian  of  Home:  for 
which  purpose  he  gave  orders  that  every  Library  should 
possess  that  authors  works,  and  that,  to  render  this 
object  more  practicable,  ten  copies  of  them  should  be 
transcribed  every  year  in  one  of  the  Public  OfBces.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  anxiety  should  have 
been,  expended  connparatively,  in  vain  ;  and  that  the 
instruction  which  a  Roman  Emperor  valued  so  highly, 
should  in  a  great  measure  be  denied  to  the  iiiodera 
scholar.t 

Having  obtained  tbe  approbation  of  the  Citizens,  he 
departed  from  the  Capital  to  show  himself  to  the  army 
in  Thrace.  The  usual  largesses  secured  his  popularity 
among  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  reverence  which  he  found 
still  subsisting  fur  the  memory  of  Aurelian,  dictated  the 
punishment  of  certain  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  had 
taken  away  his  life.  But  his  attention  was  soon  with- 
drawn from  the  investigation  of  past  delinquencies  to 
meet  an  urgent  danger^  When  the  late  Emperor  was 
making  preparatioiis  to  invade  Persia,  he  liad  nego- 
ciated  with  a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Alani,  to  reinforce  his 
ranks  with  a  detachment  of  their  best  troops.  The 
Barbarians,  faithful  to  their  engagement,  arrived  on 
the  Roman  IVontiers  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry; 
but  before  they  made  their  appearance  Aurelian  was 
dead,  and  the  Persian  war  suspended ;  in  which  cir- 
cumstances, the  Guthic  auxiliaries,  inipatient  of  repose, 
and  disappointed  of  their  pay,  soon  turned  their  arms 
against  the  unfortunate  Provincials.  They  overran 
Pontu.s,  Cappadocia,  and  Ciiicia,  before  Tacitus  could 
show  bis  readiness  lo  satisfy  their  claims  or  to  punish 
their  aggressions.  Upon  receiving  the  stipulated  re- 
ward, the  greater  number  retired  [peaceably  into  their 
deserts ;  while  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  terms  were 
subdued  at  Ihe  point  of  the  sword4 

But  the  triumphs  and  reign  of  this  venerable  Sove- 
reign were  not  of  brrg  duration.  It  is  said  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  certain  officers  of  rank, 
who  were  otfended  at  the  undue  promotion  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  or  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  private  men,  who 

*  Voptsc*     Floriati,  c*  5,  6.  f  Vopisc, 

J  Vopisc,    Zosim.  lib.  i.    Zooar.  lib.  xti.  c*  27.  p.  637. 
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despised  his  pacific  genius  and  literary  habits.  But  it 
is  not  less  probable,  that  he  sank  under  the  fatigues  of 
the  campaign  and  the  seyerity  of  the  climate,  to  both 
of  which  the  pursuits  of  his  later  years  had  rendered 


him  a  stranger.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  he  died  Ma 
at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  after  having  swayed  the  ^ 
Sceptre  of  the  Roman  Empire  about  two  hundred  j^ 
days.*  v^ 
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This  virtuous  Prince  was  a  native  of  Pannonia,  where, 
like  the  parents  of  Claudius  and  Aurelian,  his  father 
spears  to  have  filled  the  station  and  disdiarged  the 
duties  of  a  small  occupier  of  land.  The  young  Ffobus 
entered  the  army,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  rank  of  a  private 
soldier ;  but,  his  merits  having  struck  the  discerning  eye 
of  Valerian,  he  obtained  immediate  preferment,  and 
afterwards  advanced  so  rapidly  in  his  profession,  that, 
before  he  reached  the  customary  age,  he  was  by  the 
positive  command  of  the  same  Emperor  invested  with 
.  tlie  office  of  Military  Tribune.  This  increase  of  power 
only  served  to  display  in  a  laiger  field  his  great  talent 
fiur  war,  and  to  point  him  out  as  worthy  of  still  higher 
pfomotion.  At  length  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
third  Legion,  an  honour  which  Valerian  himself  once 
enjoyed ;  on  which  occasion,  the  latter  acknowledged 
that  the  quickest  returns  of  favour  were  slow  in  com- 
parison with  the  brilliant  career  of  victory  which  he  had 
pursued,  and  promised  that  he  would  soon  commit  to 
his  hands  a  much  more  important  trust  than  he  had 
hitherto  discharged.* 

When  Aurelian  ascended  the  Throne,  he  found  in 
Probus  an  able  and  faithful  General.  He  employed 
bim  to  reconquer  Egypt  from  the  arms  of  Zenobia, 
while  he  in  person  conducted  his  Legions  against  the 
Lieutenants  of  that  Queen  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Tacitus,  in  like  manner, 
whose  age  and  habits  disqualified  him  for  the  more 
active  scenes  of  war,  appointed  him  Conimander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Eastern  Provinces,  with  a  great  increase  of 
emolument,  the  promise  of  the  Consulship,  and  even  the 
hope  of  a  Triumph.  "  I  have  been  created  Emperor,'* 
said  that  unfortunate  Senator  in  a  letter  to  Probus, 
**  with  the  consent  of  the  army  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  Republic  must  rest  more  upon  your 
shoulders  than  upon  mine."t 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  surprising  that 
when,  by  the  insurrection  in  Cappadocia,  the  Empire 
was  deprived  of  a  Head,  the  army  of  the  East  should 
have  proclaimed  their  General  the  successor  of  Tacitus. 
The  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  indeed,  who  beheld  in  their 
Commander,  Florianus,  a  near  relation  of  the  Sovereign 
whose  life  they  had  taken  away,  were  induced  to  raise 
him  to  the  Throne ;  but  the  Legions  of  Syria,  more 
powerful  than  the  other,  and,  at  the  same  time,  better 
assiured  of  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  persevered  in 
their  choice,  and  resolved  to  enforce  the  concurrence  of 
their  brethren  in  arms.  Probus,  it  is  said^  yielded  with 
reluctance  to  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers.     He  accused 

•  Voj^isc.  c.  3^  9.    Aurel.  Victor,  EpH* 
f  Vopisc  c.  9.    Jul.  de  CmmrSbm, 


them  with  acting  precipitately,  in  electing  a  Chief  who 
had  no  desire  to  enjoy  supreme  power,  and  who  posses- 
sed not  those  qualities  which  were  best  fitted  to  ensure 
popular  applause.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Prstorian  Prasfect, 
too,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  wished  for  the  £m« 
pire,  and  had  even  accepted  it  with  great  unwillingness; 
but,  he  added,  it  is  no  long^er  permitted  me  to  resiga 
an  office  which  exposes  me  to  the  utmost  danger  and 
odium;  I  nrast  continue  to  act  the  part  which  the 
soldiers  have  imposed  upon  me.t 

Hie  election  of  two  Emperors  necessarily  produced 
a  temporary  commotion  in  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  even  said  that  Rome  and  the  West 
acknowledged  Florianns,  while  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  declared  for  his  rival ;  but  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  position  of  the  two  armies,  that  the 
fiite  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  hostile  competitors,  couid 
only  be  determined  at  a  distance  from  the  Capital.  .  The 
former,  impatient  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  left  the  frontiers,  which  he  had  been  ap* 
pointed  to  guard,  and  advanced  into  CiKcia,  with  the 
view  of  giving  battle  to  the  Syrian  Legions.  Probus,  oa 
the  other  hand,  who  knew  that  the  climate  would  soon 
procure  for  him  a  bloodless  triumph,  satisfied  himsdf 
for  a  time  with  watching  the  movements  of  his  adver« 
sary ;  when  finding  that  disease  and  disafRsction  were 
at  length  making  rapid  progress  through  his  ranks,  he 
attacked  him  with  vigour  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body 
of  troops,  and  deprived  him  at  onoe  of  Empire  and  of 
liffe. 

This  victory  having  placed  Probus  on  an  undiluted 
Throne,  he  forthwith  addressed  the  Senate  in  aLetter  full 
of  duty  and  respect.  **  Nothing  could  be  more  suit* 
able  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name  than  the  conduct 
which,  Conscript  Fathers,  you  pursued  last  year,  when 
your  clemency  gave  to  the  world  a  Head  chosen  from 
among  yourselves  ;  for  you  are  Uie  legal  Sovereigns  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  power  which  you  derive  firom  yonr 
ancestors,  ought  to  descend  to  your  posterity.  Ha]^y 
would  it  have  been  for  Florianus,  had  he  waited  for 
your  decision,  and  not  arrogated  to  himself  the  supreme 
authority  as  a  private  inheritance  to  whidi  he  might 
succeed  as  a  matter  of  right !  Since  he  thought  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  insisted 
upon  punishing  his  usurpation  with  death,  have  con« 
furred  upon  me  the  title  of  Augudm.  But  to  Yon  it 
belongs  to  determine  whether  I  am  worthy  of  the 

*  Aurel.  Victor,  Eftii,    AureL  Victor,  <U  CmuBrHnm,    Iloriaii. 
c.  2, 3.    Zowwit  lib.  i* 
t  Zosim.  Gb.  i.    Entfop.  lib.  ix.    Vqrfic.  m  Pnh,  c.  7. 
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ire ;  wad  by  your  judgment  on  this  head  I  fihall 
rtfTuI*^  w^y  conduct,'** 

When  this  respectful  Epistle  was  i-ead  in  the  Senate, 
the  election  of  the  Eastern  army  was  ratified  by  tiie 
Mcsnlwrs  witli  the  loudest  accianaations,  A  decree 
WB.S  itii mediately  passed  to  confirm  in  the  hand  of 
I^bus  tJie  sceptre  which  he  seemed  willing'  to  relin- 
to  confer  upon  him  all  the  several  branches 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  ;  the  names  of  Cttsar  and 
AupiHuM^  the  Proconsular  command,  the  Tribunitian 
pCHrer,  the  Office  of  PontifiLt  Maximus,  the  title  of 
Vkther  of  his  Country,  and  the  privilege  of  making 
tliree  motions  in  the  Senate  in  the  same  day :  a  mode 
of  investiture,  it  has  been  remarked,  which,  though  it 
feeiaed  to  multiply  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  ex- 
pnsBed  the  Constitution  of  the  ancient  Republic, 

nat  Probus  was  sincere  in  the  deference  which  he 
paid  to  the  Senate^  h  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
tenourof  his  whole  reign.  On  all  occasions  he 
ooaflned  himself  to  military  alfairs,  and  con6ded  to  the 
illustrious  body  now  named,  the  full  and  unfettered  ad* 
mimstration  of  the  Civil  government.  Indeed,  he  not 
only  fiT^served  entire  the  privileges  of  the  Senatorial 
Ofder,  but  even  enlarged  them  to  an  extent  fully  equal 
lo  the  Constitution  established  by  Augustus.  By  a 
declaration  addressed  to  that  assembly,  he  ordered  that 
aSI  appeals  from  inferior  Courts  of  justice,  throughout 
Uie  whole  Empire,  should  be  submitted  to  their  judg- 
mini.  He  likewise  restored  to  them  the  power  of  ap- 
polnAifig  the  Proconsuls  of  such  Provinces  as  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  People  ;  and  also  insisted  that 
the  Civil  Mitgistrates  even  of  those  Provinces  which 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Emperor, 
should  consent  lo  receive  their  commissions  from  the 
Stnate^t 

The  first  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Monarch,  was  to  punish  tliose  individuals  who  had  been 
most  active  tn  the  mutiny  wlrich  led  to  the  full  of  his 
predecessor.  But  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Barbarians, 
by  whom  the  Empire  was  surrounded,  soon  called  him 
to  a  service  more  congenial  to  his  warlike  character. 
GauU  ever  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  been  infested 
by  the  usual  inroads  of  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  other 
KorlJiem  nations,  who.  not  content  with  plundering  the 
COiltQtry,  as  formerly,  seized  upon  the  principal  towns, 
aid  maalfeftted  every  where  an  undisguised  resolution 
to  invest  themselves  with  a  pcrmament  occupation  of 
the  land. 

Marching  against  the  several  hordes  in  their  respec- 
tive settlements,  he  succeeded,  after  a  bloody  campaign, 
in  driving  them  across  the  Rhhie,  and  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  Gallic  Provinces.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  invaders  are  reported  to  have  fallen  the 
victims  of  their  avarice  or  rashness.  Vopiscus  adds, 
that  the  Roman  Emperor,  not  satisfied  with  having 
delivered  his  territories  from  an  enemy  so  active  and 
rapacious,  followed  them  into  ttieir  own  fortresses,  and 
displayed  the  terror  of  his  power  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  of  the  Elbe.  To  teach  them  the  value  of 
peace,  he  resolved  to  leave  upon  their  minds  a  deep  ira- 
firesstan  of  the  horrors  and  devastation  which  accom  - 
|>any  an  unsuccessful  war.  With  his  views  he  continued 
the  pursuit  and  the  slaughter,  until  nine  of  the  Barba- 
rian Kings  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  and  implored 


•  Vopiac,  in  Pro&,  c.  U— 13. 
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his  mercy :  aud  so  complete  was  his  success,  that  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  he  should  leave  them 
in  possession  of  their  rude  independence^  or  subject 
their  whole  Country  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
Province.  The  latter  object,  he  was  aware,  could  not 
be  obtained  without  inducing  or  compelling  the  natives 
to  relinquish  their  arms ;  a  concession  which,  he  knew, 
they  would  not  make,  as  long  as  there  was  a  marsh  or 
a  forest  in  their  rear  to  protect  their  scattered  remains. 
He  therefore  thought  it  more  expedient  to  limit  the 
price  of  the  peace  which  they  sought  to  the  restitution 
of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried  away 
from  the  Provinces  ;  obliging  the  Chiefs  to  punish  such 
of  their  people  as  might  refuse  to  comply  witli  those 
terms  to  the  full  aud  literal  extent.  In  addition,  he 
imposed  upon  them  an  annual  tribute  of  corn  andcattle» 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  which  he  might  find  jt 
necessary  to  establish  along  their  frontier,  as  well  as  to 
reimburse  the  Empire  for  the  expense  and  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  war.  Lastly,  he  demanded  from  them  a 
contingent  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  chosen  from  amon^ 
the  bravest  of  their  youths,  to  serve  in  the  Romati 
armies.  These  he  took  care  so  to  distribute  in  distant 
Provinces,  and  in  separate  corps,  that  not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  individuals  were  under  the  same  standard  ; 
observing  that,  though  it  might  be  wise  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  Legions  from  the  Barbarians,  it  was  a 
species  of  aid  which  ought  io  be  felt  but  not  seen.* 

To  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  tranquillity  which  he 
had  thus  enforced,  he  established  a  Hue  of  torts  atid 
other  military  stations  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube^ 
About  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode  of  defence 
began  to  be  practised,  these  gairisous  were  connected, 
and  covered  by  a  strong  entrenchment  of  trees  and 
palisades.  In  the  place  of  so  rude  a  bulwark,  Probus 
built  a  stone  wall  of  a  considerable  height,  and  fortified 
it  by  towers  at  convenient  distances.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nieustadt  and  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube,  it 
stretched  across  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and  morasses,  as 
farasWimpsen  on  the  Neckar,  and  at  length  terminated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  winding  course  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles.  This  important  burrior, 
uniting  the  two  mighty  streams  which  protected  the 
Roman  Provinces  in  Europe,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  through  which  the  Northern  Barbariatis 
could  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  But  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  the  experience  of  the  world 
from  China  to  Britain,  has  exposed  the  vain  atlen»pt  of 
fortifying  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  The  fate  of  the 
wall  which  Probus  erected  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
remnrk  ;  for  in  a  few  years  after  his  death,  it  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Alemanni,  and  its  scattered  ruins,  still 
visible  in  our  times,  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder,  or 
amuse  the  superstitiou,  of  the  German  peasant.f 

To  the  wise  policy  of  Probus  has  been  ascribed  a 
practice,  the  general  arloption  of  whicli  at  a  later  period, 
might  have  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the 
Empire  ;  that,  namely,  of  replenishing  the  border  lands' 
exhausted  by  incessant  war.  with  colonies  drawn  from 
the  more  crowded  countries  of  the  Barbarians,  streng- 
thened by  such  Roman  soldiers  as  chose  to  accept  re- 
tirement, and  a  portion  of  the  richest  soiL  It  was  not 
unusual  to  dispose  of  captives  in  the  manner  now  dis- 
cribed.     Zosimus  relates,  that  most  of  the  prisoners 

♦  Vopiic.  tn  Prpb.  c.  13--15.  Zo«im.  lib.  i,  p.  S^.  Aurd^ 
Victor,  et  Vict,  Eptt, 
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Biofftphy.  taken  from  the  Franks,  tVie  Bursfimdiuns,  and  tlic 
'  Lygians,  were  transported  into  Britain ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  conjectured,  that  Waiidlesburg»  in  Cambridge- 
shire, owes  its  name  to  a  body  of  Vandals  who  were 
placed  in  that  nei^hbonrhood,  durinn^  the  reigii  of  which 
we  are  now  recapitulating"  the  events.  Many  of  the 
Wandering  tribes,  too,  consented  to  occupy  settlements 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  and  we  are  lokl  by 
Vopiscus,  that  a  hundred  thousand  ^fif^/«ni«  cheerfully 
accepted  an  establishment  in  Thrace,  and  finally  con- 
tracted the  habits  and  feelings  of  Roman  subjects,  with 
whom  they  became  insensibly  identified.  But  Probus 
was  not  50  successful  in  alt  his  attempts  at  coloniafalion, 
and  an  interesting  narrative  is  preserved  respecting  a 
party  of  Franks,  who  had  been  carried  into  Pontos  with 
the  view  of  strengthening  that  frontier  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Alani*  Having  got  possession  of  some 
ships  stationed  at  a  port  in  the  Euxine,  they  made  their 
escape  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  and, 
entering  the  j^^geau  sea,  they  landed  from  time  to  time 
en  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece,  to  supply  their  wants, 
or  to  gratify  their  revenge.  Upon  reaching  the  Island 
of  Sicily  they  attacked  Syracuse  with  so  much  fury,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  imable  to  save  either  their  lives  or 
property.  After  this  exploit  they  directed  their  course 
to  Carthage,  where  they  met  with  a  check  from  a  fleet 
aent  out  to  oppose  them  ;  but  their  vessels  not  being 
materially  injured,  they  still  kept  the  sea,  and  turned 
their  taces  towards  the  shores  of  Spain,  Passing  the 
columns  of  Hercules  they  found  themselves  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  where,  veering  to  the  right,  tliey  at 
length  touched  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  finally  completed 
their  astonishing  voyage  by  disembarking  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.* 
Probus  sub-  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  Probus  con- 
dues  the  ducted  his  victorious  soldiers  into  Illyricum,  where  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  had  been  agjjin  diftlurbcd  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythian  tribes.  He  strengthened  in 
his  progress  Eastward  the  important  line  of  the  Rhre- 
tian  frontier;  and,  after  a  bhort  delay,  advancing  ypon 
the  Barbarians  in  Pannonia,  he  drove  thcjn  back,  even 
without  the  nacessity  of  coming  to  a  general  act  ion  • 
Victory  atten(!ed  his  steps  wherever  lie  went;  and  the 
various  Gothic  nations,  awed  into  submission  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  immediately  acknowledged  their 
siibjection,  and  reliuquished  the  Jruiti*  of  their  plunder. 
He  met,  indeed,  with  more  resolute  enemies  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Isaurians,  long  noted  as  the  boldest  of 
robbers  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  set  at  defiance  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Emperor ;  but  being  sensible  that 
they  could  not  encounter  the  discipline  of  bis  Legions 
in  the  iield,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  a  strong  fort^ 
built  on  the  top  of  a  steep  and  lofly  precipice.  The 
siege  to  which  this  measure  gave  rise,  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  many  instances  of  desperate  courage,  dis- 
graced indeed  with  circumstances  of  minute  horror,  and 
the  most  barbarous  cruelty.  It  is  enough  to  relate,  that 
the  skill  of  the  Roman  engineers  prevailed  over  the 
resistance  of  savage  fury  and  despair.  Probus  expelled 
the  marauders  from  their  rocks  and  caverns;  and  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  character  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
he  settled  a  number  of  his  veteran  soldiers  as  occupants 
of  the  soil,  on  condition  that  their  sons  should  hold 
themselves  bound  to  engage  in  tlie  public  service,  and 
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to  abstain  from  the  piratical  habits  which  had  so  long     H 
proved  the   shame  of  Isauria.     This  precaution,  how-     Ai 
ever,  like  all  other  political  arrangements  that  oppose    .  * 
the  natural   bent  of  an  uncivilized  people,  was  soon   yJJ 
found  unavailing ;  and  accordingly  in  a  few  years,  the 
hardy  Tribes  whom  Probus  subdued,  could   boast  of 
increasing  numbers,  and  of  unshackled  independence,      j 
throughout  all  the  rugged  mountains  which  their  ances- 
tors had  possessed.*  I 
It  had   been  a  main  object  with   this  enlightened  Tli« 
Emperor  ever  since  he  ascended  the  Throne,  to  strcng-  *^^* 
then  the  foundations  of  the  Civil  authority,  and  thereby  ^^ 


to  withdraw  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  from  the  recol- 
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lection  of  the  dangerous  privilege  which  they  had  so 
long  exercised,  in  the  nomination  of  their  Sovereigns. 
But  his  example  was  not  approved  by  the  Legions  in 
the  remoter  Provinces,  who  had  ceased  for  several 
generations  to  reverence  any  other  Government  besides 
tliat  which  was  administered  in  their  camp.  We  find» 
accordingly,  that  when  Probus  marched  into  the  West, 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Germanic  hordes  which  j 
had  taken  possession  of  Gaul,  the  armies  of  the  East 
raised  their  Commander^  Saturninus,  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus,  This  unfortunate  Chief,  who  trembled  at 
the  distinction  which  his  men  had  determined  to  force 
upon  him,  bewailed  in  eloquent  language  the  miserable 
alternative  to  which  he  was  reduced.  **  Alas  V*  he  ex- 
claimed, **  the  public  loses  this  day  the  sernces  of  one 
who  has  laboured  not  unsuccessfully  for  the  promotion 
of  her  interests  ;  and  the  step  which  I  have  now  been 
induced  to  take,  cancels  all  my  claims  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  my  Countrymen.  You  know  not,"  said  he  to 
those  around  him,  **  the  misery  of  Sovereign  power. 
Swords  are  suspended  over  our  necks  ;  spears  and 
darts  are  pointed  against  our  persons.  We  dread  our 
very  Guards  ;  we  distnist  our  dearest  companions.  In 
raising  me  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  you  have  doomed 
me  to  an  inevitable  death  ;  and  in  such  circumstances 
there  is  only  one  consolation,  the  certainty  that  I  cannot 
perish  alone/ 'f 

The  disaflection  of  the  East  was  suppressed  at  small  Hi 
expense  of  blood,  but  not  before  Satuniinus  had  paid  »« 
the  forfeit  of  his  treason-     It  is  said  that  Probus  wished 
to  save  his  rival  from  the  ftiry  of  the  soldiers,  and  that 
fie  had  even   entreated  him  to  put  confidence  in  his 
clemency,  should  tlie  fortune  of  war  decide  against  him   I 
in  the  field.     But,  in  the  unhappy  state  to  which  the    f 
Empire  was  reduced  by  the  ascendency  of  the  military 
power,  it  was  never  deemed  expedient,  either  by  the 
victors  or  the  vanquished,  to  spare  the  life  of  a  defeated 
usurper. 

Tlie  success  which  crowned  the  Imperial  arms   in  '« 
Syria,  did  not  prevent  a  similar  disturbance  in  Gaul,  ^ 
Proculus,   who   commanded  in  that  country,  assumed 
the  Purple,  and  prepared  to  maintain  his  pretensions  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but  he  was  so  ill  supported  by 
the  Germans,  whom  he  had  attempted  to  gain  over  to 
his  cause,  that  his   resistance  to  the  superior  genius  of  | 
Probus  was  equally  short  and  ineffectual.     The  fate  of 
this  adventurer  did  not,  however,  deter  Bonosus,  the  a. 
Admiral  of  a  small  fleet  which  the  Romans  maintained  «■ 
upon  the  Rhine,  from  likewise  withtlrawing  his  allegi- 
ance.    The  war  which   ensued  appears  to  have  been 

•  Vopisc,  *«  Pfoh.  c.  16. 

f  Vopis.  in  Frob,  c.  18  ;  in  Satumin,  patmm*  ZosiDi,iib,  i.    Zonar*    ^ 
lib.  xii. 
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vigorously  conducted  on  both  sides.  Several  l^attles 
were  fought  with  various  success  ;  but  the  fortune  of  the 
Kmperor  at  leng-th  resumed  its  wanted  ascendency,  and 
compelled  the  faithless  Lieutenant  to  t:ike  refugee  among 
the  Barbarians  from  whom,  it  is  said,  he  derived  his 
birth.  There  Ije  is  reported  to  have  delivered  himself 
from  his  apprehensions  by  having  recourse  to  a  volun- 
Ufy  death,  and  to  have  thereby  terminated  those  insur- 
rections in  Gaul,  which  so  frequently  disturbed  the 
government  of  Probus,* 

We  find  in  Vopiscus  and  Zosimus  an  obscure  narra- 
tive relating^  to  an  expedition  into  Eg-ypt,  conducted  by 
two  of  the  Imperial  Generals.     Firmus,  during  the  pre 
ceding  rei§^,  had  displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion  ; 
cid  it  would  seem,  that  aided  by  the  arms  of  a  native 

Tribe,  the  Blemmyes,  hiij  troops  still  kept  possession  of 
certain  cities,  and  among  the  rest,  Coptos  and  Ptolemais. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  reduced  by  the  Lieutenants 
Probus,  who,  to  attest  tlieir  victory,  and  grace  the 

rriumph  of  their  master,  carried  as  captives  to  Rome  a 
[iderable  number  of  the  people  just  named,  whose 
iiiar  appearance,  it  is  added,  excited  in  the  Capital 
a  great  degree  of  curiosity  and  astonishment,  t 

In  connection  with  tliis  enterprise,  the  Augustan 
Historian  relates,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  so  much 
ofieoded  or  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  that  he  resolved  lo  take  the  field.  An  em* 
p^bassy  sent  by  the  former,  found  Pro  bus  already  en- 
[iped  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  He  received  the 
B^epreseDtatives  of  the  Persian  Monarch  with  studied 
simplicity;  and  charged  them  with  an  answer  to  their 
master  which  only  senxd  still  farther  to  increase  his 
fears.  But  we  nmst  not  conceal,  that  the  accompani- 
ments which  adorn  the  narrative  of  this  interview,  cor- 
respond rather  to  the  luxtiriant  fancy  of  a  Rhetorician 
than  to  the  dignity  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Probus. 
We  cannot  believe  that  he  would  put  any  confidence 
in  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  upon  the  minds  of 
a  forma],  stately  people,  by  seeing  him  seated  on  the 
gra^s,  and  eating  pea-soup  and  pickled  pork  for  his  din- 
ner :  OT  that  he  would  pull  off  his  cap  to  show  his  bald 

liead,  and  assure  the  ambassadors  that  if  the  King  their 
jvereign  did  not^  before  the  sun  should  set,  endeavour 
repair  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  to  the  Romans, 
he  should  see,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  all  the  land 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Persia  laid  as  bare  as  his  head.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that  no  hostilities  ensued ; 
whence  we  must  conclude,  that  if  the  conference  now 
mentioned  took  place  at  all,  it  was  attended  with  a 
favourable  result. J 

The  reluni  of  Probus  to  Rome,  after  having  subdued 
the  Barbarians,  and  quashed  the  various  insurrections 
which  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  Provinces,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  conferring  ujion  him  the  greatest  of 
all  national  honours,  the  solemnity  of  a  regular  Triumph, 
This  splendid  spectacle  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence  suitable  to  the  merits  of  a  patriot  and  a 
conqueror  ;  and  the  People  uho  had  so  lately  admired 
the  trophies  of  Aurelian,  beheld,  with  equal  delight,  the 
greainess  of  their  Country  reflected  in  the  proud  caval- 

•  VopW-  til  Prok  c.  18  ;  et  in  Promt.     AureL  Victnr,  Epd, 
f  Vopisc  in  Prob.  c.  17.     Zosjra.  lib*  i.     Far  a ma^nellous  dwcrip- 
I3«ii  of  the  Bfemm^t.tet  Pliny,  v.  8,  whero  tbey  are  described  ti>  be  a 
keadl^w  |i«<?ple.  ^vrying  their  raoulhs  and  eyes  on  their  hreMls, 
I  Vopil^  m  /'rok,    ISynet.  p.  10— 19» 
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cade  which  surrounded  the  car  of  Probus.  Among  the 
vanquished,  whose  htimiliation  ministered  lo  the  pride 
of  tJie  Romans,  were  the  Germans  and  the  Biemmyex ; 
nations  which  at  that  period  occupied  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  North  and  South  in  the  Roman  World.* 

But  this  idle  show  was  permitted  by  the  Emperor, 
rather  to  gratify  the  spectators  than  to  soothe  his  own 
ambition.  Bred  a  soldier  from  his  earliest  days,  be 
felt  that  his  enjoyments  as  well  as  his  fame  were  con- 
nected with  the  labours  of  the  Camp  j  for  which  reason, 
he  had  no  sooner  complied  with  the  established  usages 
of  Rome,  than  lie  resumed  bis  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Legions  stationed  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Euxine.  It  is  supposed  that  bis  ultimate 
object  was  to  retaliate  upon  the  Persians  the  injuries  and 
disgrace  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  his  Countrymen 
in  the  person  of  the  unhappy  Valerian ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he  thought  proper  to  employ  his  troops  in 
such  public  works  as  might  at  once  enforce  his  plans 
of  discipline,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the 
Provinces.  On  this  principle,  while  he  commanded  in 
Egypt,  be  built  Temples,  Bridges*  Porticoes,  and  Palaces, 
improved  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  and  even  in- 
creased the  productiveness  of  the  rich  soil  for  which  that 
country  is  distinguished.  From  similar  motives  he 
instructed  his  soldiers  to  cover  with  luxuriant  vineyards 
the  bills  of  Gaul  and  Pannonia;  and  not  satisfied  with 
such  moderate  undertakings,  he  resolved  to  drain  on 
extensive  tract  of  land  near  his  native  Sirmium,  and 
thereby  to  convert  a  stagnant  marsh  into  a  beauti^l 
plain,  fitted  for  all  the  uses  of  agriculture.  The  war- 
riors of  Italy  could  not  consent  to  endure  the  imre- 
mitting  toil  of  Pannonian  peasants ;  and  irritated  by 
some  expressions  which  the  Emperor  hud  employed, 
either  to  urge  their  labour  or  subdne  their  pride,  they 
threw  down  their  spades  and  grasped  their  swords. 
Probus  tied  towards  a  tower,  which  he  had  constructed 
as  well  perhaps  for  safety  as  for  surveying  the  progress 
of  his  works  ;  but,  before  he  could  reach  it»  the  soldiers 
plunged  their  swords  into  his  body,  and  terminated  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  best  Princes  that  had  occupied  the 
Throne  of  the  Ciesars. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  name  among  the  Hisvirtaw 
Sovereigns  of  Rome,  one  more  distinguished  than  the 
Emperor  Probus.  Victorious  throughout  hts  whole 
life,  he  added  to  bis  military  talents  the  more  valuable 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  integrity.  Equal  to  Aure- 
lian as  a  warrior,  he  was  milder  and  more  gentle  in  bis 
disposition ;  as  moderate,  perhaps,  as  Marcus  Aurelius, 
he  possessed  greater  abilities  as  a  commander,  and  ex- 
ercised a  clearer  judgment  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  Republic.  In  a  reign  of  six  years  he  built  or  re- 
paired seventy  cities  i  while  be  could  number  among 
his  pupils  some  of  the  best  Generals,  and  most  excellent 
Princes  that  supported  the  might  of  the  declining  Em- 
pire. His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome,  arid  even  the  soldiers  who  took 
away  his  life  laboured  to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable 
moiHiment,  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  hia  talents,  and 
his  success. 

flic  ProhuM  Imperatotf  tt  veri  probus  mttts  m/. 
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Siography.  The  sceptre  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  hands 
'  ofProbus  was  immediately  placed  in  those  of  Cams;  a 
Prince  whose  character  and  motives  do  not  enjoy  that 
favourable  light  in  the  page  of  History  to  which  his 
actions  appear  to  have  entitled  him.  The  manner  in 
which  the  late  Emperor  was  assassinated,  might  have 
protected  his  principal  Officers  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
^2^^  ®^  meditation ;  but  we  find,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
picions  e^  Praetorian  Prffifect  who  succeeded  him  on  the  Throne, 
tertained,  and  who  exercised  the  severest  justice  on  his  murderers, 
agiiBst  him.  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  a 
crime  to  which  he  owed  so  great  an  advantage. 
Zonaras,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  Cams 
was  named  to  the  Empire  before  Probus  was  put  to 
death.  Vopiscus,  however,  who  had  better  means  of 
information,  relates,  that  it  was  not  until  the  soldiers 
had  consummated  their  mutiny  in  the  blood  of  their 
victorious  Chief,  that  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  Prafect, 
as  the  most  deserving  of  the  Purple.* 
Doubts  as  A  certain  degree  of  doubt  still  remains  respecting  the 
to  the  place  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Cams :  but,  upon  compar- 
er his  birth.  }ng  the  statements  of  different  authors,  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  was  born  in  Illyricum,  of  parents,  one  of 
whom  at  least,  could  boast  of  Roman  extraction.  On 
the  same  ground  we  may  rest  our  belief  that  he  was 
educated  in  the  Capital,  and  had  even  attained  to  some 
degree  of  literary  reputation,  before  he  turned  the  fiill 
bent  of  his  talents  to  the  profession  of  arms.  After  dis- 
charging the  usual  Offices  which  led  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  State,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  honoured  with 
the  Consulship ;  but,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  regular  lists,  we  must  infer  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  some  one  who  had  died  before  the 
end  of  his  year.  There  exists  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Vopiscus  has 
preserved  a  Letter  written  by  Cams,  while  he  held  that 
office,  to  his  Lieutenant^  Junius  ;  in  which  he  is  pleased 
to  make  an  allusion  to  the  noble  lineage  of  his  own 
family,  and  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  own  prudence 
and  virtue,  while  he  explains  the  duties^  and  magnifies 
the  responsibUity  of  him  whom  he  had  chosen  to'  share 
the  load  of  his  anxieties.f 
Letter  to  the  Upou  ascending  the  Throne,  he  thought  it  enough 
8«>**««  that  he  announced  to  the  Senate  his  acceptance  of  the 
arduous  appointment  conferred  upon  nim  by  the 
Legions.  He  congratulated  them  that  an  Emperor 
had  been  chosen  from  their  own  Order,  and  even  from 
among  the  freemen  of  their  own  city :  and,  reflecting 
upon  the  barbarous  origin  of  Claudius  Aurelian,  and 
Probus,  he  added,  that  he  would  endeavour  so  to  admi- 
nister the  Government,  that  they  should  not  have  occa- 
sion to  make  comparisoiis  vnftvomrable  to  their  own 
blood.t 

*  Zonar.  lib.  xii.  c.  30.  p.  638.    Vopisc.  im  Car.  c  6. 
t  Vopisc.  m  Car.  c.  4.    Butrop.  lib.  vl.    Aural.  Victor,  EpU. 
X  Vopiae.  c.  4,  5.    Zonar.  lib.  xii. 
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The  safety  of  the  Republic  soon  called  him  into  the  M.  Aa 
field.     The  death  of  Probus  had  given  courage  to  the    S^ 
Barbarians,  who  renewed  their  predatory  inroads  Into  ^^ 
Illyricum  and  Thrace.     The  Persians,  too,  who  had      Yn 
yielded   to    the    menaces    of  that    warlike  Emperor,      ^ 
assumed  once  more  a  threatening  attitude,  and  excited      28 
the  fears  of  the  Syrian  Provinces.     Cams,  who  was  not         t 
less  a  General  than  a  Statesman,  longed  to  signalise      28 
his  arms  against  those  ancient  enemies  of  Rome,  and  Prepai 
accordingly  made  preparations  for  entering  upon  the  T*'^ 
war  with  speed  and  effect.     But  before  he  committed  ^.^^  ' 
the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  to  the  decision  of  battle,  be  Penia 
raised  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus :  instructing  the  one  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Legions  in  Gaul,  and  conducting  the  other 
to  the  Sarmatian  frontier,  which  was  already  wasted  by 
bands  of  plunderers.* 

His  success  against  the  Gothic  Tribes  was  complete  His  vie 
and  decisive.  Sixteen  thousand  of  their  slain  covered  "jJf^IJ 
the  field  of  battle ;  while  twenty  thousand  captives  "'^  *^ 
rewarded  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Romans  with 
whom  they  had  ventured  to  engage.  Leaving  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  invasion,  Cams 
led  his  troops  against  the  Persians ;  whom,  being  either 
taken  by  surprise  or  distracted  by  varying  counsels,  he 
subdued  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity.  He  reconquered 
all  Mesopotamia,  and  even  took  Seleuciaand  Ctesiphon; 
but,  when  making  arrangements  to  pursue  the  van- 
quished  enemy  beyond  the  Tigris,  his  death  checked 
for  a  time  the  career  of  the  Roman  armies.  This 
occurred  under  circumstances  so  extremely  mysterious, . 
as  to  leave  much  room  for  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  disease,  of  accident,  or  of  violence.  A  Letter 
written  by  Calpumius,  one  of  his  Secretaries,  to  the 
Prsefect  of  Rome,  describes  the  occurrence  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  **  Cams,  our  beloved  Sovereign,  was  Detth 
confined  by  sickness,  when  a  dreadful  storm  arose  in  Cams, 
the  camp,  attended  with  such  fiu'ious  thunder  and 
lightning  as  stmck  the  whole  army  with  terror.  The 
darkness  which  overspread  the  sky  was  so  thick,  that  we 
could  no  longer  distinguish  what  was  g^ing  fprward ; 
in  the  midst  of  which,  afler  a  tremendous  dap  of 
thunder,  some  one  uttered  a  cry  that  the  Emperor  was 
dead.  It  was  discovered  that  the  attendants  of  the 
Prince,  stupified  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  master, 
had  set  fire  to  the  Royal  tent ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  was  killed  by  the  light- 
ning, though  fi-om  the  strictest  investigation  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  death  was  the  natural  effect 
of  his  disorder,  "t 

The  obscure  language  of  this  Epistle  gives  some  CoDje< 
countenance  to  the  suspicion,  that  Cams,  iSce  the  first  ••  to  i 
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SoTcreign  of  Romey  nuiy  have  fsilleii  a  victim  to  the 
sjlgir  or  ambition  of  his  Geoerulsf  ratlier  than  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements.  The  event  has  been  confidently 
aiicribed  to  the  treachery  of  Arrius  Aper,  the  PrBetoriaD 
Pnefect,  who  was  aJlerwards  charged,  upon  similar 
grounds^  with  the  murder  of  Niimerianus  ;  and  yet,  it 
is  hot  josUce  to  mention,  that  most  of  the  Historians 
wlio  lived  nearest  the  period  in  question^  Yopiacus^ 
Eiilropiiis,  Aureltiis  Victor^  Hieronimus,  R\ifu6,  and 
Pestiu^  have  attributed  the  demise  of  the  Emperor  to  a 
aaiufal  cause.* 

The  vacancy  which  ensued  waa  aoon  supplied  by  the 
TOimgeal  son  of  Cams,  whose  accession  was  applauded 
hf  Ibe  nnanimous  voice  of  the  soldiers.  The  rights  of 
lbs  elder  brother,  who  already  occupied  the  Throne  of 
lke;West,  were  at  the  same  time  recog^nised  by  the  Army 
lo  Mtaopotamia  ;  who,  influenced  by  hopes  which  the 
good  fortune  of  their  late  Chief  had  inspired,  and  by 
f^ipffiliiasions  which  were  but  too  justly  entertained 
llipfCtBlg'  the  selfish  views  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
were  content  that  the  Imperial  Purple  in  this  instance 
should  be  inherited  without  dispute.  But  the  Roman 
Public  expected  that  the  successor  of  Carus  would  pur- 
sue the  path  of  victory  which  his  father  had  opened  for 
him,  and,  without  allowing  the  Persians  to  recover  from 
their  panic,  would  advance  into  the  country  which  still  re- 
mained unconquered.  Tlie  superstition  of  the  Legions, 
however,  opposed  their  farther  progress  towards  the 
East.  Tlie  line  in  which  the  city  of  Ctesiphon  forms 
tht  main  position,  was  long^  ret^arded  as  the  boundary 
determined  by  Fate  to  the  Roman  Empire  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  esteemed  impious  to  brave  the  will  of  Heaven 
by  crossing"  the  Tigris;  while  the  manner  of  the  late 
Emperor's  death  was  viewed  as  a  manifestation  that  the 
Ciods  were  resolved  to  vindicate  their  authority  over 
Ibe  &0«ir8  of  Man.  The  young-  Prince,  accordingly, 
wbfttrver  might  be  his  private  wishes,  tbund  it  neces- 
«aiy  to  fisteai  to  the  entreaties  of  his  soldiers,  and  to 
desist  firom  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which,  in  their 
judgineut,  had  ceased  to  be  auspicious.f 

In  compliance  with  an  impression  which  could  not 
be  either  wisely  or  effectual ly  resisted,  Numerianus  be* 
gao  his  inarch  towards  Syria  ;  leaving  the  Persiiais  at 
ft  Joss  to  account  for  a  retreat,  which  appeared  to  be 
imdertaken  in  contempt  of  ail  the  probabilities  of  war. 
Having  passed  through  the  various  Provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  camp,  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  was 
pitched  near  Chalcedon,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
n».  The  health  of  the  young  Emperor  being  materially 
injured  by  the  climate  of  the  East,  or  the  unusual 
fatigues  of  a  campaign,  he  was  carried,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  retreat,  in  a  covered  litter ;  and  when  the 
army  reached  the  Western  boundary  of  Asia,  the  Imperial 
equipage  was  sent  forward  under  a  suitahle  escort,  with 
the  intention,  perhaps,  of  securing  for  the  patient  the 
repose  and  medical  assistance  which  could  be  best 
eDjoyed  in  the  Capital.  The  Imperial  tent  was  guarded 
b)  the  Pr^torians  with  the  strictest  vigilance;  and 
(during  many  weeks  that  the  Emperor  was  invisible  to 
tlie  troops  at  large,  all  orders  were  issued  by  the  Prefect, 
Arrius  Aper,  who  professed  to  communicate  the  will  of 
his  master.} 

•  Eatfop  lib.  in.  Voptsc  in  Cat.  c,e.  Aurel  Victor,  i/^  C^ttaributi 
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At  lengrth  the  separation  of  the  Court  from  the  Camp  M.  A^rtMue 
began  to  excite    suspicions    regarding    the   fidelity    of    Curiam 
Aper.     The  Soldiers  insisted  upon  seeing  the  person  of  ^"gw'tus, 
their  Prince,  concerning  whose  fate  so  many  rumours  ^  A^t^- 
were  already  in  circulation ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  broke  Numerianlw 
into  his  tent  than  they  found  that  Numerianus  had  been    Augustus, 
sometime  dead.     The  studied  concealment  which  had 
BO  long  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect 
was  held  as  indisputable  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  seized,  thrown  into  chains,  and  reserved 
for  a  public  trial,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army. 
To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  justice  or  of  revenge, 
Diocletian   was   elected  Emperor ;    who,  ascending  a  Dj^i^Ua! 
tribunal  which  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
gave  orders  that  Arrius  Aper  should  be  brought  before 
him.     Desirous,  in  the  first  place,  to  purify  himself  from 
any  suspicion  which  might   attach   to  his  unexpected 
elevation,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  Sun.  and  calling, 
to  witness  that  all-seeing  orb,  he  declared  that  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  death  of  Numerianus.     Then 
pointing  to  Aper  he  exclaimed,  "behold  the  author  of 
the  crime  ;*"  and  without  allowing  the  accused  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  his  conduct,  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breasL* 

Vopiscus  adds  to  his  narrative  by  recording  a  predic-  A  prophecy 
tion.  which,  in  his  opinion,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  respecting 
Diocletian  choose  to  execute  with  his  own  hand  the  ^'^* 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  unfortunate  Proefect ;  for  no 
one,  says  he,  was  ever  more  master  of  himself,  or  less 
subject  to  those  bursts  of  passion,  which  anticipate 
reflection,  and  drive  men  to  act  before  they  have  time 
to  think.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  army,  when  hap- 
pening to  be  quartered  atTongres  in  Gaul,  a  Druidess 
remarked  that  he  was  extremely  economical  in  his  per- 
sonal expenses,  and  even  reproached  him  with  it.  I 
will  be  more  generous,  he  replied,  when  I  am  Emperor. 
Your  joke  is  not  without  foundation,  rejoined  the 
Priestess,  for  you  shall  he  Emperor,  but  not  until  you 
have  killed  a  Boar.  Tliis  Prophecy  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  young  soldier.  Observing 
that  the  Imperial  authority  was  often  conferred  upon 
men  of  low  extraction,  he  permitted  himself  to  cherish 
in  secret  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  it;  and»  taking 
the  words  of  the  Druidess  in  their  literal  acceptation, 
he  frequently  engaged  in  field  sports  with  the  view  of 
realizing  the  condition  on  which  he  was  fated  lo  ascend 
the  Throne,  But  it  wa,H  not  until  Arrius  Aper  appeared 
before  him  as  a  criminal,  that  the  mysterious  language  of 
the  Gallic  female  revealed  its  true  import  to  his  under- 
standing; to  verify  which,  and  to  secure  the  splendid  rank 
which  fortune  had  placed  within  his  reach,  he  consented 
to  become,  in  his  own  person,  the  instrument  for  avenging 
the  cause  of  Numerian,  No  other  motive,  he  is  said 
to  have  afterwards  declared,  could  have  induced  him  to 
mark  his  accession  to  the  Throne  with  an  action  so 
truly  questionable  ;  and  w  htch  might  have  justly  excited 
the  suspicion,  that  in  taking  away  the  life  of  the  Praefect, 
he  was  resolved  to  gratify  a  vindictive  or  sanguinary 
tern  per.  t 

While  these  things  came  to  pass  in  the  East,  Carinus  Ctrlmw 
employed  his  time  in  repressing  scflitiou  in  Ciaul,  or  in  Tender* 
displaying  his  vices  and  luxury  in  the  Capital,      Nature  himself  ta 
formed  him  with   a  mind  and  a  body  equal  to  all   the  object  of 
enterprise  and  fatigues  of  war;  and  it  is  not  denied,  aadha£«L 

*  Vopisc.  tit  Nwmwritan.  c«  13, 14. 
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even  by  his  greatest  enemies,  that  when  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  Empire  required  his  presence  in  the  field, 
he  showed  the  best  qualities  both  of  a  General  and  a 
soldier.  But  he  disgraced  the  season  of  Peace  by 
the  most  contemptible  vices  and  the  fiercest  cruelty. 
He  banished  or  put  to  death  the  counsellors  whom 
his  father  had  placed  around  him  to  guide  his  inex- 
perience ;  and  he  punished  with  the  meanest  revenge 
certain  insults  which  his  pride  had  susUined  at 
the  hands  of  his  companions  and  school-fellows,  who 
had  not  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover  that  he 
was  destined  to  fill  a  Throne.  He  raised  a  door-keeper 
to  be  Governor  of  Rome ;  and,  in  the  place  of  the 
Pr&etorian  Praefect,  whom  he  murdered,  he  appointed 
Matronianus,  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  infamous  plea- 
sures. Regarding  with  the  bitterest  hatred  every  one 
who  might  remember  his  ibrmer  obscurity,  or  condemn 
his  present  conduct,  he  studiously  selected'his  favourites, 
And  even  the  officers  of  his  Government,  from  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people.  In  a  word,  he  is  described  as 
having  equalled,  during  his  short  reign,  the  worst  follies 
of  Heliogabalus,  and  the  darkest  cruelties  of  Domitian.* 


It  was  in  September,  284,  thdt  Diocletian  was  raised  K.  Am 
to  the  Empire,  and  thereby  constituted  the  rival  of  G«rii 
Carinus.  The  winter  appears  to  have  passed  in  pre-  ^"V" 
paration  for  the  contest,  which  in  the  ensuing  Spring  ' 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  one  or  other  of  these  Com 
manders ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  when  the  army 
of  the  East  began  their  march  through  Illyricuip 
towards  Italy,  the  troops  under  Carinus  advanced  to  ^^ 
meet  them  before  they  could  pass  the  Rhastian  Alps.  fu{^l 
After  various  skirmishes  attended  with  alternate  sue-  tory  ov 
cess,  a  general  action  took  place  in  Ma^ia,  in  which  the  Dioclei 
ability  of  the  Western  Emperor  and  the  valour  of  his  ^**  ■ 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  signal  triumph^  ^ 
when  a  Tribune,  whom  he  had  injured,  encouraged  by 
others  who  had  suffered  similar  wrongs,  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Thus,  the  baseness  of  his  character,  which 
had  created  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  could  best 
defend  his  Throne  a  deep  feeling  of  hatred,  terror,  and 
revenge,  snatched  him  away  at  once  from  life  and  from 
victory;  affording  a  memorable  example,  that  in  no 
rank  or  station  can  the  most  brilliant  talents  atone  fi>r 
the  want  of  integrity,  justice,  and  temperance. 
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The  lineage  of  Diocletian  has  been  traced  by  the 
Historians  of  Rome^  to  a  mean  family  in  Dalmatia.  His 
^ather  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  slave  in  the 
house  of  Anulinus,  a  wealthy  Senator,  by  whom,  even 
after  he  had  obtained  his  freedom,  he  continued  to  be 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  Scribe.  The  servile  name 
of  the  future  Emperor  was  Docles,  derived  from  the 
town  or  village  of  Doclia,  wherein  his  mother  was  bom. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  improved  into  Diodes, 
in  which  form  it  is  sometimes  found,  and  finally  into 
the  more  sonorous  appellation  of  Diocletianus,  which 
pleased  the  ears  of  the  Romans  and  the  taste  of  their 
master.t 

Having  at  an  early  age  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  he  rose  fast  in  rank  as  well  as  in  reputation  under 
several  successive  Princes.  The  school  of  Probus  sup- 
plied him  with  the  best  maxims  and  the  most  striking 
examples  of  military  excellence  ;  and  the  young  soldier 
profited  so  well  by  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  that  he  was  included  in  the  list 
which  Vopiscus  has  preserved  of  the  disting^shed 
Generals  who  were  formed  by  the  discipline  of  the  war- 
like Pannonian.  In  the  course  of  promotion  we  can 
trace  his  rise  as  Governor  of  Mcesia,  as  Consul,  and  at 
length  as  Commander  of  the  domestic  Guards ;  that 
confidential  body  of  troops  which  had  superseded  the 
Praetorians  in  the  duty  of  the  Palace,  and  been 
intrusted  with  the  personal  safety  and  repose  of  the 
Head  of  the  Government.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
when  Numerian  died  on  his  return  from  the  Persian 


war,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  called  to  the 
Throne  the  son  of  the  slave  of  Anulinus.* 

The  election  of  Diocletian  was  amply  justified  by  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  he  began  his  reign. 
Although  he  had  been  successfully  opposed  in  the  field 
by  the  Legions  under  Carinus,  he  buried  his  resentment 
in  the  grave  of  that  Emperor  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from 
punishing  by  death  or  deprivation  those  leaders  who  had 
fought  against  him  under  the  banners  of  their  lawful 
Prince,  that  he  rewarded  their  fidelity  and  talents  by 
taking  them  into  his  own  service.  -  He  honoured  with  his 
confidence  Aristobul  us  the  principal  Minister  of  the  House 
of  Cams,  and  requested  him  to  continue  in  the  Office  of 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  so  well.  The  same 
indulgence  was  shown  to  other  men  of  rank ;  insomuch 
that  Aurelius  Victor  describes  the  astonishment  of  the 
Roman  People  at  beholding  a  Civil  war  brought  to  an 
end,  without  the  usual  accompaniments  of  forfeiture, 
exile,  and  the  most  sanguinary  executions.  We  were 
accustomed,  said  he,  to  prdse  those  Princes  who  in 
such  circumstances  set  moderate  bounds  to  confiscation, 
banishment,  and  death;  but  History  presents  no  in- 
stance of  a  similar  contest  being  terminated  without 
the  loss  in  any  case  of  fortune,  dignity,  or  life.f 

The  extent  of  the  Empire  and  the  activity  of  its 
Barbarian  enemies  lefl  to  the  new  Sovereign  very  little 
time  for  repose.  In  the  East,  the  Persians,  emboldened 
by  the  retreat  of  Numerianus,  had  already  recovered  all 
their  conquests  in  Mesopotamia,  and  were  about  to 
enter  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  Provinces.     The 
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Cbitls  and  Britonst  in  the  West,  were  stimulated  inio 
rebeUion  by  the  intrigues  of  iheir  ambitious  Chiefs,  or 
fay  the  deep  feeling  of  oppression  to  which  the  peasantry 
hmd   long  been  subjected.     The  Germans,  too,  aceus- 


Aurelian  and  Probus  he  had  distingfiihhefl  himself  on      Caiiw 
every  frontier  of  the  Empire  ;  and  thon^h  hm  talent h     VakHus 
were   better   fitted  for  executing  the  commands  of  a  l^i'ocleiiinjui 
superior,  than   for   regulating    the    movements   of  an  ^^"^****- 


tomed  to  the  enjoyments  which  spring  from  a  rich  soil  extensive  campaign,   he  was  nevertheless  capable,  by 

and  a  line   climate^   conld    not,    without   unremitting-  his  valour,  constancy,  and  experience,  of  conducting  the 

T^pknce,  be  restrained  from  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  most  arduous  undertakings.     He  was  formed  by  nature 

cxirodtng' their  occasionai  settlements  as  far  aK  the  Alps  to  be  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Dioctetiau*     In 

mxud  the  Pyrenees.     On  the  authority  of  certain  medals  war  be  led  the  armies  of  Rome  to  certain  victory  ;  and 

we  are  warranted  to  conclude,   that  the   first  year  of  at  home  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  those  necessary 

Diocletian's  reign  was  signalized  by  some  advantages,  severities  which  policy  from  time  to  time  required,  but 


I- 


gained  by  his  Lieutenants  over  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Continetjt  as  well  as  those  of  Britain  ;  but,  although  the 
honour  of  victory  was  reflected  upon  the  head  of  the 
Emperor,  it  is  manifest  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
labour  by  which  it  was  obtained,  because  he  spent  the 
winter  which  immediately  followed  his  accession  at  his 
£ivourite  residence  of  Nicomedia.* 

The  urgency  of  affairs  suggested  to  Diocletian  the 
expediency  of  nominating  a  colleague  in  the  Gotern- 
ment,  who  might  share  with  .him  the  various  toils 
incident  Ut  a  state  of  war.  He  selected  from  among 
the  Commanders  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Eastern  campaign  MaximianuSp  a  bold  and  success- 
fiil  soldier  ;  whose  qualities,  fitting  him  rather  for  the 
field  than  for  the  cabinet,  would  supply  the  want  which 
the  Emperor  is  'supposed  to  have  felt  in  his  own  cha- 
racter, without  interfering  with  the  more  secret  move- 
ments of  the  great  political  machine.     The  deficiency 


from  which  the  mild  or  timid  character  of  his  colleague 
habiliially  recoiled.  It  was  the  ol>ject  of  the  latter  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  clemency  and  gentleness; 
and,  accordingly,  while  he  employed  the  stern  hand  of 
Maximianusto  inflict  punishment  or  to  gratify  revenge, 
he  usually  contnved  to  interpose  his  inOueuce  in  order 
to  save  such  victims  as  he  had  no  w  ish  to  sacrifice,  and 
to  moderate  the  rage  which  he  himself  had  either 
kindled  or  impelled.  But,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  their  characters,  the  two  Emperors  cultivated 
on  the  Throne  the  friendship  which  ihey  had  contracted 
in  the  camp  ;  and  the  harmony  which  prevailed  in  the 
maxims  by  which  the  Country  was  governed,  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  all  the  subordinate  departments  of 
the  State-  Tlie  bold  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  one 
submitted  to  the  more  enlightened  genius  of  the  other  ; 
and,  although  the  popular  voice  was  accustomed  to 
recognise  in  the  two  masters  of  the  Empire  an  emblem 


to  which    we    have   just    alluded    in   the  successor  of    tjf  the  Golden  and  the  Iron  Age,  the  administration  of 


Carious,  respected  military  courage ;  for  though  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  he  who  acquired  and  pre- 
lervet]  the  esteem  of  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  Carus, 
could  be  chargeable  with  cowardice,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
sdmitted  that  he  did  not  possess  that  daring  impetuosity 
which  rushes  into  danger  without  measuring  its  extent, 
and  which  seems  to  value  enterprise  in  proportion  to  its 
ha2ard.     Indeed,  he  himself  appears  to  have  estimnted 


affairs  was  conducted  with  not  less  success  than  unani- 
mity. With  an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  their  respective 
qualities  of  intellectual  and  physical  strength,  they 
assumed  the  titles  of  Jovii;s  and  Hehculius  ;  intimat- 
ing, that  while  the  one  was  prepared  to  direct,  the  other 
was  ready  to  perform,* 

It  was  at  Nicomedift  that  Maximianus  was  invested  He  is  in- 
with  the  name  and  power  of  Augusttu  ;  immediately  *'^*''^^ '^'^'*» 


at  a  much  higher  rale  the  wisdom  of  the   statesman     after  which  he  was  charged  with   the  management  of'  ^^^^  the 


than  the  valour  of  the  soldier  ;  and  no  sooner^  accord- 
ingly, was  he  clothed  with  the  Purple,  than  he  made 
known  by  the  line  of  policy  upon  which  he  entered,  that 
his  labours  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  were  to  bear 
a  greater  n^semblance  to  the  thoughtful  utUninistration 
of  Augustus,  than  to  the  brilliant  reigns  of  those  war- 
like Princes  who  succeeded  Gallienus.t 
iffiftd  Maximianus  was  born  near  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia, 
ol  tti  parents  who  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  in  society, 
^  and  who  could  not  bestow  upon  their  son  any  of  the 
•dvaxiiages  of  education.  He  was  so  ignorant^  indeed, 
that,  after  he  ascended  the  Throne,  a  Panegyrist  who 
compared  his  exploits  to  those  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio 
Africanus,  ventured  to  lavish  upon  him  the  ambin^uous 
compliment  that  he  had  surpassed  heroe«i  with  whose 
Dames  he  was  probably  unacquainted.  Bred  amid  the 
toils  and  perils  of  war  he  exhibited  much  personal  bra- 
verj',  with  the  rough  and  hottest  frankness  which  is 
generated  in  the  camp.  His  rise  in  mililary  honours 
did  not  compensate  the  want  of  that  early  diRciphne 
*hicb  forms  the  manners  to  the  mould  of  social  life  ; 
for,  even  when  in  the  Palace  of  the  C«?sars»  he  i)eirayed 
the  fierce,  the  licentious,  and,  sometimes,  cruel  disposi- 
tion of  the  lllyrian  peasant.  He  aspired  to  nothing 
btgher  than    the   fame   of  an    able    UencraL       Und«*r 

•  Brnntgyr.  Fei.     AureK  Victor.     Eulrop.  lib   \t, 
t  Lanaitt.  d€  Mart.  Per*,  c,  7—9.     Zotiar,  lib,  xiK  c.  31,  p.  640 
Vkfor,  Epit,    Aurel.  Victor,  de  Vrmnhtu. 
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the  war  against  the  rebellious  peasantry  of  Gaul,  The  Gi,uU, 
class  of  persons  here  mentioned  are  described  by  the 
name  of  Ua^audee^  a  term  which  is  understood  to 
denote  an  insurgent  or  tumulluiiry  assembUige.  Op- 
pressed by  the  extortion  and  tyramiy  of  the  Nobles,  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  had  been  occasionally  driven  to 
arms,  in  order  to  vindicate  their  rights  or  to  defend 
iheir  property ;  and,  on  the  present  emergency,  they 
appear  to  have  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Hehanus  and 
Amandus,  two  ambitious  Chiefs,  who  employed  their 
resentiueut  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  certain 
objects  of  their  own.  But  undisciplined  nistics  could 
not  long  withstand  the  valour  of  the  Legions  under  such 
a  Commander  as  Maximianus.  They  were  defeated  in 
several  battles,  reduced  once  more  to  submission,  and 
saw  their  leaders,  who  had  assumed  the  Purple,  obliged 
to  seek  sal^ty  in  flight.  Having  restored  tranquillity  in 
the  Southcni  Provinces,  the  new  Augustus  advanced 
towards  the  Rhine,  where  he  gained  a  succession  of 
viclories  over  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Altvianni,  who  had  as  usual  seized  the  monrenl  of 
suspense  or  weakness  to  renew  their  depredations 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  He  pursued  them 
across  the  river;  curried  tire  and  sword  into  their 
coutttry  ;  and  compelled  the  proudest  of  these  Barba- 

•  Panrtfyr.  Vet.  in  Mux,     Vicfftr,  EpiL     Eulrop.  libJi.     Au?eL 
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Biop»phy.   nans  to  sue  for  compassion,  und  consent  to  hold  their 
lands  at  the  pteasurc  of  Ihe  Roman  Emperor.* 

But  the  Franks,  although  unequal  to  their  powerful 
enemies  in  the  field,  maiiuained  their  superiority  on  the 
ocean.     Emboldened  by  the  successful  enteq>rise  which 
they  completed  in  the  reig-n  of  Prabus»  when  they  per- 
formed a  voyage  from  the  Euxiue  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Riiiiie  and  the  Elbe,  they  had  teamed  to  put  confidence  in 
the  sea ;  and  having  equipped  numerous  %*eBsels  of  a  lig-ht 
structure  and  convenient  size,  ihey  were  constantly  seen 
hoverinfir  along  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
and  ready  to  retaliate  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
the   losses  which   their  countrymen  sutfered   from  the 
invading  Legions,     To  check  the  incursions  of  these 
pirates,  Maximian  resolved  to  form  a  nav)' ;  and  fixing 
upon  a  port  in  ihe  English  Channel,  as  the  most  suit- 
able station  for  his  fleet  he  intrusted  the  care  of  it  to 
Carausius«   an   experienced    sailor,   who  undertook  to 
watch    the    movements    of  the    Northern   freebooters. 
But  it  soon  appeared  tiiat  tlie  interests  of  the  Roman 
Admiral  were  at  variance  with  his  duty.     Accustom ed> 
l^trtlUfi  to  the  practices  which  he  was  now  appointed 
to  BUppreas,  he  connived  at  tlie  ravages  of  the  Sa*on 
adventurers,  that  he  might  participate  the  more  largely 
in  their  plunder.     His  increasing  wealth  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  his  guilt ;  and  the  Emperor,  accordingly, 
gave  instructions  to  some  confidential  agent  to   ituper- 
sede  the  Admiral  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  und  to 
put  him   to  death.     Bvit  the  suspicions  of  Carausius 
•Bticipated  the  designs  of  his  master.     Dreading  the 
punishment  that  awaited  him,  he  sailed  into  Britain ; 
where,  having  gained  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
to  defend  that  island,  he  assumed  the  Imperial  title  and 
authority,  and  defied  at  once  the  resentment  and  the 
arma  of  his  offended  Sovereign.     He  even  formed  an 
alliance   with    the    Saxons   and   Franks,,   whose  active 
squadrons^   joined   to  his  own,   commanded   the   seas 
which  separate  Albion  from  the  Continent,     Retaining 
|H»sae9fflon  of  Boulogne,  the  original  seat  of  his  power, 
lie  spread  the  terror  of  invasion  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
promontory  of  Calpe ;  and  so  firmly  established  did  his 
govemmetit  in  a  short  time  become,  that  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  judged  it  expedient  to  resign  into  his  hands 
the  Sovereignty  which  he  had  usurped,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors.     A  medal 
struck  by  Carausius,  to  commemorate  this  event,  repre- 
sents him  in  conjunction  with  his  two  colleagues,  and 
bears    for    its   legend   the    Pax   trium   Augustorum. 
His  administration  in  Britain  was  more  remarkable  for 
vigour  than  for  cither  wisdom  or  clemency.     He  chas- 
tised, indeefU  the  Caledonians  on  the  Northern  border, 
and  even  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Severus  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,   he    oppressed    the    subjects    of  the    Empire   by 
cruel  exactions,  and  during  six  or  seven  years  set  an 
example  to  his  troops  of  every  species  of  tyranny  and 
licentiousness,  t 
Successes  of      ^'*iiJe  Maximianus  was  canying  on  a  doubtfiil  war 
Dioclciisui    with  the  rebellious  Carausius  on  the  Western  limits  of 
ia  the  E«u  the  Roman  World,  his  colleague  is  said  to  have  been  more 
micoes&fuUy  employed  against  the  Persians  in  the  East, 
mid  the  Barbarians  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.     If  we 
may  trust  to  the  authority  of  the  Panegyrists,  Mamer- 
tinus  and  Eumcnes,  Diocletian,  in   the  interval   now 
mentioned,  gained  victories  in  Africa^  over  the  Sara* 
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cens ;  in  Pannonia,  over  the  Sarmatians*  the  Gotlm,  tlie  c«a 
Quadi,  the  JugonthU  and  the  Caq>ians  ;  and  in  Rhietia,  VaJe^ 
over  the  bio  re  active  and  warlike  AhmannL  The  l^i^KiM 
two  Emperors,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  290,  had  ^^*** 
an  interview  at  Milan,  the  object  of  which  has  not  ~p^ 
been  transmitted  to  our  times ;  but  it  was  on  this  ^  ^ 
occasion  that  the  first  of  the  orators  just  named,  2Q1 
while    celebrating    ihe    concord  which    prevailed    be-  |^ 

tween  the  Augwti^  took  an  opportunity  of  specify lug       qq, 
their  respective    triumphs.      **  The  laurels,"   said  lie, 
*•  which  Diocletian  gathered  in  the  East,  in  Rhartia,  aitd 
Paniiouia,  afforded  to  you,  Maximian us«  the  most  heart- 
felt joy;   while*  00  the  other  hand,  the  defeat  of  the 
seditious  Tribes  in  Gaul,  the  conquest  of  Germany,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Saxon 
pirates,  gratified  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  Diocletian." 
It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  this  eulogy  does 
not  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  later  than  the  fifth 
year   of  their  reign,   and,    consequently,  whetlier    the 
laurels  gained  by  the   Imperial  Commander  in  Syria, 
were  not  those  wliich  crowned  his  arms  when  he  re-      j 
placed  Tiridates,  the  Armenian  Prince,  upon  ttie  Throne     ^M 
of  his  fathers,*  ^^ 

But  whatever  obscurity  may  attach  to  tbe  Chronology  Consu 
of  the  above  eveuts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  peace  which  and  Os 
they  procured  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  restless  '^'".*«' 
spirit  of  the  Germans  and  Goliis  impelled  them  to  new 
adventures ;  the  Asiatic  nations,  at  variance  with  one 
another,  agreed  in  their  hatred  or  jealousy  of  Rome; 
and  the  Maritime  trit>es  who  inhabited  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  the  West,  were  becoming  every  day  more 
formidable  to  the  Provincials  of  Gaul,  and  even  to  the 
nunxerous  cities  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  II,  therefore, 
occurred  to  the  wisdom  of  Diocletian,  thai  the  Empire, 
exposed  to  be  assailed  on  every  side,  ought  on  every 
side  to  be  jjrotected  by  a  separate  army,  under  a  leader 
invested  with  supreme  power.  With  this  view,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  wanton  exercise  of  the  elective  privi- 
lege so  long  assumed  by  the  Legions,  he  determined 
once  more  to  divide  his  Jurisdiction,  and  lo  confer  on  two  i 

Generals,  who  were  each  to  enjoy  the  title  of  C<star,  au 
equal  share  of  the  Sovereign  authority.  Galerius,  sur- 
named  the  Herdttman^  and  Con  slant  ins,  who  from  some 
peculiarity  in  his  complexion  had  acquired  the  denomi- 
nation of  CfdoTttft^  were  the  two  individuals  appointed 
to  enjoy  the  subordinate  honours  of  the  Imperial 
Purplct 

The  former  of  these  Chiefs  was  bom  at  Dacia,  and  Uom 
could  not  boast  a  descent  any  higher  than  that  of  of  Uv 
Diocletian,  nor  a  more  liberal  education  than  that  J^' 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Maxituianus.  Liiko  tbe 
latter,  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  tending  cattle,  and 
like  him,  too,  he  was  rough  in  his  manners,  impetuous, 
and  blood-thirsty.  The  birth  of  Constantius  was  lea* 
obscure,  and  his  character  was  much  more  amiable. 
His  mother  was  a  niece  o(  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and 
his  father  held  an  eminent  rank  among  the  Nobles  of 
Illyricum.  Trained  to  arms  from  his  childhood  he  roae 
to  high  promotion  under  Aurelian  and  Probus,  whoae 
interests  he  strengthened  by  several  brilliant  exploits 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Empire;  and  when  Carus 
mounted  the  Throne,  his  serv  ices  were  acknowledged 
by  his  being  appointed  to  the  important  Government  of  ^ 
Dalmatia,     To  cement  still  more  firmly  the  bonds  or  * 
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Uils  poKtied  union,  each  Emperor  adopted  one  of  the 
Capsars  as  his  son ;  Diocletian  fixing  his  choice  upon 
Gaterius,  and  Maiimton  upon  Constaivliiis.  In  order 
to  be  more  closely  engrafted  into  the  Imperial  famtUes, 
each  of  the  new  Sovereigfns  accepted  a  wife  at  the  hand 
of  his  adopted  father  :  tior  wa»  the  circumstance  that 
t!wy  were  both  previously  married,  allowed  (C-  prove  a 
hmr  to  this  domestic  arrangement,  for  Constantius  was 
flestred  to  repudiate  Helena,  the  mother  of  tJie  famous 
ConSftantine,  to  make  way  ft^r  Theodora,  the  Ktep- 
dsau^htcr  of  Maximtan,  while  Galerius  performed  a 
smilar  act  to  qualify  him  to  become  the  huaband  of 
Vilena,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  a  contejnporury  Annalist,  tliut  each  Emperor, 
in  exercising  the  rights  of  adoption,  selected  the  Csesar 
whose  character  was  most  opposed  to  his  own ;  as  if 
H  bad  been  intended,  that  in  both  cases  the  defects  of 
the  elder  Princes  should  be  compensated  by  the  qunli- 
ttes  of  the  younger,  and  (hat,  by  combining  in  the  same 
Administration  a  variety  of  endowment.^,  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution  might  be  the  better  preserved.  It  has 
been  thought  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rank  of 
Constantius  and  Galerius  was  not  settled  according  to 
the  dignity  of  their  adopted  fathers  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  preeminence  was  given  to  the  former  of  these  Cora- 
raanders,  although  the  Emperor  into  whose  family  he 
wa*  introduced  uniformly  acknowledged  the  precedence 
of  his  elder  colleague.* 

But,  whatever  might  be  their  respective  claims  on 
the  homage  of  the  Roman  people,  it  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  the  Empire  was  now  provided  with  four 
Rnlers^  all  of  whom  might  be  regantetl  as  independent 
SoTcretgTis.  Every  one  of  them  had  his  Court,  his 
Officers  of  State,*  and  even  a  Pnetorian  Pra^fect  ;  wbo^ 
in  his  tum,  had  Lieutenants  appointed  in  the  different 
Provinces  of  the  general  government.  Galerius  re- 
ceived from  Diocletian  the  charge  of  Illyricumi  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia ;  while  he  himself  retained  the  com- 
mand of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  rich  Countries  of  Asia 
from  the  ^Isgcan  to  the  Euphrates.  The  other  Emperor 
assumed  for  his  peculiar  department  the  defence  of 
Italy  and  the  African  Colonies ;  having  intrusted  to  the 
warhke  vigilance  of  Constuntius  the  protection  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain.  This  distribution  has  been  held 
by  Historians  rather  as  a  simple  partition  of  official 
care,  than  as  an  actual  division  of  territorial  Sove- 
^g^iy  ;  or,  if  each  was  independent  within  his  own 
jurisdiction,  all  of  them  were  bound  to  afford  mutual 
assistance  to  their  colleagues,  as  well  by  counsel  as  by 
arms.  The  Caesars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  confessed  the 
superior  Majesty  of  the  Emperors ;  and  the  three 
younger  Princes  invariably  acknowledged,  by  their 
gmiitude  and  obedience,  the  common  parent  of  their 
fortunes.  The  suspicious  jealousy  of  power  found  not 
any  place  among  them ;  aad  the  singular  happiness  of 
their  union  has  been  compared  to  a  concert  of  music, 
the  liarmony  of  which  is  regulated  and  maintained  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  leader.f 

It  was  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in  the  year  29^, 
tliat  the  Cffisars  were  installed  into  their  high  office, 
Diocletian,  having  assembled  the  Legions  at  a  short 
di'^tance  from  Nicomedia,  recommended  to  them  his 
adopted  son,  and  in  their  presence  invested  him  with 
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the  Purple.  The  same  honour  is  supposed  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  Constantius  by  the  second  Augustus,  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  Italy  or  Gaul,  on  which  occasion 
both  the  young  Princes  were  addressed  as  Emj»erors 
and  Fathers  of  their  country^  aud  clothed  with  the 
Tribunitian  power,  the  High-Priesthood,  and  all  the 
other  attributes  of  Sovereign  authority.* 

Constantius  was  no  sooner  nominated  to  his  Govern- 
ment, than  he  made  prepuratious  for  recovering  Britain 
from  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  By  reducing  Boulogne, 
which  continued  in  the  power  of  Curausius,  he  dimin- 
ished greatly  the  maritime  strength  of  his  antagonist, 
and  acquired,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  building 
a  fleet  which  he  intended  for  the  invasion  of  his  insular 
Kingdom.  But  the  equipment  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  accomplish  such  an  object,  occupied  the 
mechanics  of  Gaul  nearly  three  years  ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  colleague  of  Maximian  employed  his  troops 
in  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  Rhine  against  the 
Franks,  whose  daring  spirit  he  repressed  in  several 
bloody  en  gage  me  nts.t 

When  every  thing  was  ready  for  a  descent  upon  Bri- 
tain, the  news  arrived  that  Carausius  had  fallen  the 
victim  of  treason,  and  left  the  Government  to  Allectus, 
his  Prime  Minister,  who  was  accused  of  effecting  his 
destruction.  The  assassin  having  assumed  the  Purple, 
and  thereby  declared  him&elf  an  enemy  to  Rome,  the 
expedition  was  only  delayed  until  such  means  were 
adopted  as  could  not  fail  to  render  its  object  most  com- 
plete, A  squadron,  which  had  been  fitted  at  tile  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  put  to  sea  under  Asclepiodatus,  and 
reached  without  opposition  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
or  Sussex  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  arniament,  con- 
ducted by  Constantius  in  person,  threatened  the  Capital 
and  the  fruitful  shores  of  the  Thames.  When  the 
former  landed  his  troops  he  burned  the  transports,  re- 
solving to  conquer  or  die  in  the  Province  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  recover;  and,  accordingly,  Allectua  had 
no  sooner  marched  against  him,  Uian  he  put  an  end  to 
the  war  and  to  the  life  of  the  usiu^ier,  by  gaining  a 
speedy  and  decisive  victory.  The  approach  of  the 
CfBsar,  therefore,  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
Triumph  than  to  the  advance  of  a  hostile  army.  He  was 
welcomed  with  acclamations  from  crowds  of  obedient 
subjects,  who  seemed  to  regret  their  long  separation 
from  the  Empire,  and  who  now  prepared  to  celebrate 
an  event  which,  afler  a  rebellion  of  ten  years,  placed 
thenn  once  more  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Sceptre4 

Constantius  is  said  to  have  used  his  victory  with 
mildness  and  clemency.  Far  fi-om  confounding  the 
unhappy  natives  with  their  tyrannical  oppressors,  he 
studied  rather  how  to  compensate  to  the  former  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  during  the  successive 
usurpations  He  restored  property  to  those  from  whom 
it  had  been  unjustly  taken  away;  placed  the  whole 
Country  under  the  protection  of  equal  laws ;  and 
granted  pardon  to  all  who  expressed  contrition  for 
their  offences  against  the  parent  Stale.  The  year  296 
is  distinguished  by  the  Historians  of  Rome>  as  the 
period  when  Britain  was  completely  recovered  by  the 
arms  and  wise  counsels  of  the  father  of  Constantine.§ 

Some  years  elapsed  during  which  no  event  of  pecu- 
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Itar    mai^niUide   arresls   the   attention  of  ihe   reader. 

Galerius  appears  to  have  mainlaitied  a  chain  of  posi- 
tions alont^  the  Danube,  which  Ihe  diminislied  coura|T'e 
nf  the  Batbarluus  seldom  orged  Iheiii  to  attack*  The 
duty  of  Coiistatitins»  who  had  rctunied  from  Britaiti  to 
Gaul,  was  much  more  active  but  not  less  BUCcessfuL 
Not  coi^tent  with  repelling^  the  varioya  hordes  of  Ger- 
mans from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  he  pursued  them 
into  their  own  territory,  and  even  planted  his  victorious 
Eag-Ies  on  the  Ems  and  Weser.  Pursuing  the  policy 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Probus,  he  conducted 
large  bodies  of  such  prisoners  as  preferred  slavery 
to  death,  from  the  forests  and  bogs  of  the  North,  and 
settled  them  in  those  very  districts  of  Gaul  wiijcli  they 
had  wasted  by  their  inroads.  They  w*ere  usually  em- 
ployed as  shepherds  and  hinds,  but  were  denied  the  use 
of  arms,  except  when  necessity  called  for  their  aid  in 
the  public  service.  Lands  were  sometimes  granted  to 
the  more  deser\'ing,  if  willing  to  adopt  the  maimers 
and  to  court  the  protection  of  the  Romans ;  and  on 
this  principle  the  Emperors  conceded  extensive  pri- 
vileges to  the  Carpi^  Bastarncp^  and  Sarmatians,  who 
soon  afterwards  showed  themselves  willing  to  forget  the 
servile  tenure  in  which  their  possessions  were  heJd. 

White  the  Empire  enjoyed  tranquillity  in  the  North 
and  West,  an  insurrection  broke  out  almost  at  the 
same  moment  in  Egjpt  and  Africa.  In  the  latter 
country  five  Moorish  nations,  who  are  known  to  the 
Latin  Historians  by  the  name  of  Quuiqiiagentiani, 
issued  from  their  wilderness  and  attacked  the  Provin- 
ciak  along  the  coast.  Maximianus  hurried  to  the  Bcenc 
of  aclion,  where  he  quickly  drove  back  the  savages  into 
their  desert,  overran  the  greater  part  of  Mauritania,  and 
deprived  them  of  certain  strongholds  in  tlie  mountains, 
whither  they  were  wont  to  repair  for  refuge  and  the 
concealment  of  their  plunder.  Another  exploit  of  the 
Emperor  is  fixed  at  the  same  period,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  does  not  relate  to  the  same  occur- 
rence. We  are  informed  that  an  officer,  called  Julian, 
had  assumed  the  Ptirple  at  Carlhage;  but  we  know  not 
if  he  was  encouraged  to  his  rebellion  by  the  presence  of 
the  ISIoorish  invaders  ;  or  whether  he  had  seduced  the 
Roman  garrison  from  their  allegiance  to  favour  his  pre- 
tensions ;  or,  fin.illy,  whether  the  disaffection  of  the  troops 
had  not  compelled  liim  to  lake  the  title  of  Sovereign  and 
lead  them  into  the  field.  The  result  is  clearly  narrated. 
Julian  was  defeated;  upon  whiclu  despairing  of  mercy 
from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Maximian,  he  stabbed 
himself  with  a  dagger,  and  immediately  leaped  into  a 
pile  of  flames.* 

To  suppress  the  disturbance  in  Egypt,  where  another 
Pretender  had  placed  himself  on  the  Throne,  Dioeletiau 
resumed  his  arms,  which  appear  to  have  been  for  some 
time  hiid  aside,  lie  opened  the  campaign  by  the  siege 
of  Alexandria  ;  which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by 
cutting  off  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Kile  into  every  quarter  of  that  immense  city,  and 
by  rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to  every  sally  which 
the  despair  of  the  inhabitants  might  urge  them  to 
attempt.  At  the  encl  of  eight  months,  the  resources 
a*  well  as  the  courage  of  the  garris<ni  being  exliausted, 
they  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Emperor,  who,  irritated  by  their  seditious  and 
wavering  temper,  refused  to  exempt  from  military  exe- 
cution Achilleos,  the   author  of  the   rebellion,  and  the 
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principal  accomplices  of  his  guilt.  The  city,  at  length,  Caind 
was  taken  by  storm,  when  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  Val«riii 
ensued  of  all  ranks  and  ages;  and  those  who  fell  not  ^'***^^*^^'*' 
by  the  sword  were  condemned  to  the  severer  ]>uuish-  "^"^^ 
ment  of  poverty  and  of  exile*  The  magnificence  of 
Alexandria  was  given  up  to  the  fury  and  rapacity  of 
the  soldiirs,  who  had  not  learned  to  respect  either  its 
origin  or  its  antiquities,  Coptosand  Busiris  shared  the 
same  fate  ;  being,  by  the  orders  of  Diocletian,  reduced 
and  levelled  with  the  ground.  Extending  his  arms  to 
the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  he  inflicted  a  suitable  chastise- 
ment upon  the  Blemmyts ;  who,  though  by  themselves 
aji  insignificant  enemy,  had,  since  llie  days  of  Firmas, 
ever  sliown  the  uimosl  readiness  to  aid  the  rebellious 
and  the  disaffected  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Eg^pt.  To 
prevent  their  irruptions  for  the  future,  the  Emperor  in- 
vited a  tribe  of  Nubians  to  take  possession  of  an  exten- 
sive range  of  country,  above  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  on 
condition  that  they  should  defend  the  frontiers  of  the 
lower  Provinces  against  those  Barbarians,  with  whom  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  Legions  lo  wage  a  regular  war.* 

Tlie  enemies  of  Diocletian  have  asserted,  that  in  his  Suppo*© 
Egyptian  camjmign  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  death  fcvwty 
of  a  rival  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  Imperial  en-  Diocktii 
signs,  and  with  the  niin  of  all  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  banners,  but  that  he  directed  his  hos- 
tility against  Science,  and  interdicted  the  most  inge- 
nious and  interesting  pursuits  of  Philosophy.  He 
caused,  says  an  Historian  of  the  middle  Ages,  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all  the  ancient  books 
which  treated  of  the  wonderful  Art  of  producing  gold 
and  silver,  and  without  remorse  committed  them  to 
the  flames ;  apprehensive  lest  the  riches  which  the 
Eg)-ptian9  should  thereby  procure,  might  inspire  them 
with  the  resolution  of  rebelling  against  the  Empire,  But 
even  were  we  to  admit  the  fact  now  stated,  the  motive 
assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  must  appear  ex» 
ceedingly  absurd.  The  wealth  of  a  Province  naturally 
flows  into  the  treasury  of  the  dominant  State  ;  and  the 
precious  metals  of  Egypt,  accordingiy,  must  soon  have 
added  to  the  pow^r  and  magniliccnce  of  Rome,  We 
may  therefore  conchide,  that  Diocletian  proscribed 
Alchymy  as  a  vain  and  pernicious  imagination,  fitted 
rather  to  dissipate  gold  than  to  create  it;  though  it  is 
still  more  probable  that  the  accusation  with  which  he 
is  charged  by  a  Monkish  Writer  originated  in  the 
malignity  of  a  later  age.f 

We  come  now  to  record  one  of  the  most  important  i^i^  ^^^^^ 
events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  his  successful  war  iut^  x  wi 
against  the  Persians.  Several  reasons  concurred  at  ^i^^  the 
this  time  to  induce  the  Romans  to  take  up  arms  ""**•'*« 
against  their  ancient  enemies.  They  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  indignity  inflicted  upon  the  Empire  in  the 
person  of  Valerian  ;  the  sudden  retreat  of  Numerianus 
was  still  recent;  and  tlie  King  of  Armenia,  whose 
family  had  long  held  their  crown  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  People,  was  again  expelled  from  his  coun- 
try, and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
lu  the  year  29fi  Narses  was  on  tlie  Throne  of  Persia ; 
who,  after  crushing  a  rebellion  at  home,  had  carried  his 
arms  against  Tiridates,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  added 
Armenia,  as  we  have  just  related,  to  his  vast  domi- 
nions, and  was  now,  after  the  example  of  Sapor»  his 
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warlike  ancestor,  preparing  to   stretch    the    limits  of 
his  stivereigTity  to  the  furthest  parts  of  Asia  Minor.* 

The  Emperor  placed  hh  head-quarters  at  the  city  of 
Antiocli,  whence  he  iiiieivded  to  direct  the  movements 
of  his  army.  The  immediute  command  of  the  Legions 
was  intruded  to  Galerins,  whose  duty  on  the  Illynau 
frontiers  was  iu  the  nient«time  transferred  (o  an  Ofiicer 
of  inftrior  rank ;  ivhcn,  equally  confident  in  their 
strength  and  Ux  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  two 
powerful  hosts  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia.  Orosios  narrates,  thut  the  Romans 
were  three  times  worsted  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
yield  ground  ;  but  the  last  action  apper.rs  to  have  been 
»o  decisive,  that  only  tlic  scattered  remains  of  their 
troops  reached  Antioch  after  a  disg'r:iceful  flight.  The 
yoaag  King"  of  Armenia  was  in  the  battle,  where,  un- 
■obdued  by  misfortune,  he  sii^ialized  his  valour  against 
the  inveterate  foes  of  his  House.  He  was  pursued 
ms  far  oi:  the  Euphrates.,  on  a  wounded  horse  which 
could  c^rry  him  uo  farther;  but  rather  than  sur- 
render to  the  Persians,  from  whom  he  hud  reason  to  ap> 
prebend  the  most  unworthy  treatment,  he  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  at  length  reached  in  snfety  the  opposite 
Unk^t 

Diocletian  was  greatly  offended  at  the  failure  of 
GaJerius;  who,  it  should  seem,  was  carried  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper  to  attack  the  enemy  with  an 
umdequate  force,  and  on  ground  highly  disadvan- 
tigeons  to  the  Roman  in  fan  try.  He  accordingly  re- 
ceived the  vanquished  Caesar  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  indignation,  and  even  compel ied  him  to  walk 
m  considerable  way  by  the  side  of  his  chariot  before  he 
would  vouchsafe  to  answer  his  entreaties,  that  he  might 
be  luppiied  with  another  opportunity  to  retrieve  his 
dianicterf  and  avenge  the  cause  of  the  Empire  on  the 
squadrons  of  Narses.  Having  drawn  reinforcements 
fooi  tlie  hardy  cohorts  which  served  on  the  Danube, 
and  strengthened  Ins  ranks  by  a  large  body  of  Gothic 
auxiliaries,  who  were  taken  into  tlic  Imperial  pay, 
Galerius  once  more  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  waited 
Uie  approach  of  his  antagonist. 

Taught  by  eiperlence,  he  avoided  the  level  plains  on 
which  he  bad  found  the  Persian  cavalry  so  f(irmidable, 
and  directed  his  march  along  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
a  biJIy  countr)',  the  inhabitants  of  which  afforded  him, 
at  the  same  time,  both  supplies  and  intelligence.  The 
enemy,  elated  by  their  recent  success,  had  begun  to 
despise  the  Romans  and  to  neglect  the  safety  of  their 
own  camp,  whereupon  Galerius,  who  had  carefully 
examined  their  position,  resolved  to  attack  them  in 
the  night  with  his  whole  forces.  The  assault  proved 
decisive.  The  army  of  Narses,  consisting  chiefly  of 
horsemen,  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  totally 
routed  :  the  King  himself  was  wounded  and  compelled 
to  continue  his  retreat  into  the  deserts  of  Media ;  leav- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  his  wife  his  chil- 
dren, and  sisters,  with  all  the  wealth  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  tent  of  a  Persian  Monarch.  The  character 
of  ilie  Roman  Cssar  did  not,  indeed,  present  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  renowned  son  of 
Philip;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  revived,  in 
fnvDur  of  his  femal*;  captives,  the  generosity  which  has 
beea  fto  justly  praised  in  the    conduct  of  Alexander 
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towards  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Darius.  He  pro- 
tected them  from  rapine  and  violence,  con\^eyed  them 
and  their  attendants  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  treated  with  the  respect 
which  became  their  sex  and  dignity.* 

The  vanquished  Persians,  upon  lindiug  that  Dio- 
cletian was  advunting  from  Autioch  to  follow  up  the 
victory  which  his  son  had  just  achieved,  had  immediate 
recourse  to  negociation.  Their  Ambassadors,  having 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Galerius,  represented  to  the 
Romans  that  Peace  was  now  become  desirable  to  both 
Countries,  and  that  the  prolongation  of  the  unfortunate 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  couid  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  calamities,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  the  Human  race  at  large.  Apharban^  the 
principal  speaker,  represented  the  rival  Empires  as 
the  two  eyes  of  the  world,  and  deplored  on  that  ground 
the  extinction  of  either.  He  also  reminded  the  victor 
of  the  uncertainty  and  change  which  attached  to  all 
mortal  grandeur,  and  besought  him  to  exercise  that 
moderation  which  became  the  Prince  of  a  great  People, 
and  of  which  the  Persians  on  similar  occasions  had 
given  so  many  striking  proofs,  Galerius  could  no 
longer  restrain  his  impatience.  **  111  does  it  become 
you,"  he  exclaimed,  *'to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
Fortune,  and  on  the  forbearance  which  we  ought  to 
practise  to  one  another;  you,  who,  after  obtaining  by 
fraud  the  possession  of  an  Emperor**  person,  kept  him 
in  the  most  painful  captivity  till  the  day  of  his  death  1 
Think  of  the  clemency  which  you  showed' to  Vulerian, 
and  then  consider  what  you  have  a  right  to  exact  at 
our  hands.  But,  he  continued,  it  is  not  the  practice 
itf  the  Romans  to  trample  on  a  beaten  enemy ;  and,  by 
the  compassion  which  we  are  willing  to  bestow  upon 
the  supplicating  Persians,  wc  shall  make  manifest  to 
the  world  that  the  soldiers  of  the  West  are  not  more 
gallant  in  the  field  of  battle  than  merciful  in  the  hour 
of  victory,''! 

The  unreflecting  ambition  of  Galerius  pointed,  it 
was  thought,  to  the  complete  and  final  subjugation  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  which  he  was  desirous  to  add  as  a 
Province  to  that  of  Rome.  But  the  mind  of  Diocle- 
tian, influenced  by  the  wise  maxims  of  Augustus  and 
by  the  experience  of  Trajan,  was  disposed  to  pursue  a 
more  moderate  policy ;  to  humble  the  subjects  of 
Karses,  to  strip  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  thereby  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  re- 
newing their  incursions  beyond  the  Euphrates,  With 
this  view  he  sent  Sicorius  Probus,  one  of  his  Secre* 
turies,  to  explain  to  the  Persian  Court  the  terms  on 
which  Peace  might  be  obtained.  In  the  first  place  the 
Envoy  was  instructed  to  demand  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  Mesopotamia,  the  occasion  of  so  many  wars 
and  disputes,  and  the  cession  to  Rome  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  extended  from  that  Province  to  the  Aboras, 
or  Araxes,  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Tigris,  The 
tract  of  land  thus  acquired,  including  Carduena,  Arza- 
neua,  and  Ziibdicene,  w^as  of  great  value  to  Diocletian, 
because  it  formed  a  strong  barrier  on  the  Eastern  limita 
of  the  Empire,  and  increased  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  his  allies  from  among  the  hardiest  and  most 
warlike  tribes  of  Asia,  It  was  likewise  stijiul tiled  that 
Armenia,  upon  being  restored  loTiridates,  should  haye 
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[  Biofraphy.  its  limits  extended  as  far  as  Sintha,  a  fortress  in  Media, 
and  be  regarded  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Homans.  The  Kings  of  Iberia  were,  in  like  manner, 
relieved  from  their  vassalage  to  the  Persian  Crown,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  de|>endence  on  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment ;  and  as  the  people  of  that  country  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  occupied 
the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  Asia  Minor 
from  the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  they  proved  to  their  new 
masters  a  powerful  defence  against  the  inroad  of  Bar- 
barians still  more  ferocious  than  themselves.  The  last 
article  of  the  Treaty  respected  the  neutrality  of  Nisibis, 
05  an  emporium  of  merchandise  for  the  mutual  con- 
venience of  the  two  Empires ;  an  arrangement  which, 
although  it  appears  to  have  promised  the  greatest  ad- 
Vantages  to  Narses,  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  condi- 
tion of  the  Peace  to  which  he  thought  proper^  or  was 
permitted,  to  make  any  objections.* 

It  was  in  the  year  297  that  Diocletian  effected  the 

forty  years,  tranquillity  of  the  East,  after  which  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury elapsed  before  the  Persians  ventured  again  to 
make  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  happy  result  was  se- 
cured not  less  by  the  valour  of  the  Legions  than  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Emperor ;  w  ho  employed  his  victorious 
troops  in  strengthening  the  frontier,  along  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris^  and  the  Araxes,  by  a  line  of  gar- 
risons and  several  fortified  tx)wns.  He  bestowed  par- 
ticular care  on  the  defences  of  Circesium,  an  important 
city  in  Mesopotamia,  built  at  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  last  of  the  rivers  now  mentioned:  by  which  means 
he  rendered  the  chances  of  war  so  unfavourable  to  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Thrones  of  Rome,  Persia, 
and  Armenia  were  occupied  by  new  Sovereigns,  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  repose  which  Dio- 
cletian had  established  on  so  firm  a  basis. 

Dunng  the  five  or  six  years  which  followed  the  Per- 
sian campaign*  the  Emperor  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  Arts  of  Peace,  and  particularly  to  the  extension 
and  embellishment  of  his  Eastern  Capital,  Feeling 
none  of  the  attachments  inspired  by  birtli  to  the  land 
or  to  the  city  in  which  the  Caesars  had  first  erected  the 
Imperial  Throne,  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  visited 
Rome  from  the  period  when  his  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  till,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  he 
repaired  thither  to  celebrate  the  Triumph  which  had 
been  decreed  to  him  and  his  colleague  Maximianus, 
It  was  in  the  year  303,  that  he  consented  to  com- 
memorate his  accession  to  power,  and  his  victories  over 
Ihe  enemies  of  the  Empire,  by  taking  a  share  in  the 
pageantry  which  was  wont  to  reward  the  most  im- 
portant services  of  Roman  Generals*  Unaccustomed 
to  such  spectacles,  he  acted  his  part  in  the  splendid 
procession,  rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  of  inclina- 
tion or  pride ;  displaying  even  ou  this  occasion  his  cha- 
racteristic regard  to  economy,  and  showing  himself  more 
desirous  to  maintain  decorum  than  to  kindle  the  feel- 
ings of  gratulation  and  delight.  His  trophies  were, 
indeed,  drawn  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
testified  the  increasing  boundaries  of  Roman  dominion 
in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East.  Persia  and  the 
British  Isles,  Africa  and  the  Forests  of  Gernmny,  the 
Rhine,  the  ,Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Thames  supplied  their  respective  tokens  of  subjuga- 
tion, and  added  to  the  interest  and  ma^ifieence  of  his 
Triumph.    But  Diocletian  was  not  a  Roman,  and  could 
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not  take  a  share  in  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  r^i^ 
every  where  around  him.  His  auiitere  manners  and  V«leri 
parsimonious  habits  provoked  the  sarcasm  of  the  po-  I^i«»<J««N 
pulace;  who,  comparing  tlie  restricted  splendour  of  ^"fi^***^ 
his  Games  with  the  recollection  or  description  of  those  ^^*^ 
more  brilliant  exhibitions  which  had  been  given  by  "*^ 
Aurelian  and  Probus,  conceived  that  their  privileges  ^^ 
had  been  violated   and  their  wishes   despised.      This  i,^ 

military  pageant,  however,  has  obtained  in  the  eyes  of  3Q^ 
posterity  a  distinction  and  an  interest  which  it  could 
not  possess  at  tlic  time ;  it  was  the  last  Triumph  ever 
witnessed  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  city  v(  Romu- 
lus soon  afterwards  lost  the  honour  of  being  the  seat  of 
Government ;  and  the  successors  of  Constant! ne  did 
not  long  retain  those  warlike  virtues,  which  used  to 
adorn  the  Capital  of  the  Entpire  with  the  trophies  of 
vanquished  Nations  and  tributary  Provinces,* 

Disgusted  with  the  licenlioujiness  of  the  people^  Dio-  Diocleti 
cletian  made  immediate  preparations  for  returning  to  returns  ( 
Nicomedia,  his  favourite  residence.     He  set  out  about  ^'*j*T^ 
the  middle  of  December,  careless  of  tlie  severe  weather  ^" n^/JJ 
which  he  must  encounter  in  the  mountainous  district  sign  th« 
through   which  be  had  to  pass ;  or  ignorant,  perhaps.  Empire^ 
of  the  efiects  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  upon  a 
constitution  diminished   in   its  vigour  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety.     On  his  journey  he  fell  into  an  alarming  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  never  completely  recovered.     The 
following  winter  he  was  confined  to  the  palace ;  and 
when,  in  the  month  of  March  305,  he  showed  himself 
to  his  People,  he  was  so  pale  and  wasted  by  disease 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  recognised  by  those  to  whom 
his  person  was  the   most  familiar.     In  these  circtim- 
stances  he  adopted  a  resolution,  the  motives  of  which 
cannot  now  be  fully  ascertained,  to  resign  the  cares  of 
government,  and  to  retire  into  the  peacetul  seclusion  of 
private  life.      Lactantius  ascribes  this  determination  to 
the   intriguing   impatience  of  Galerius,  who  longed  to 
exchange  the  subordinate  rank  of  CtKsar  for  the  full 
honours  of  Angustxn^  and  who,  with  this  view,  urged 
his  benefactor  to  vacate  the  Imperial  office  and  digni- 
ties.    But  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend  into  the  depths 
of  State  policy,  in  search  of  reasons  for  a  measure  which 
appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  convenience  and  in- 
clination.    Nay,  the  very  principle  which  had  originally 
suggested  to  Diocletian  the  division  of  power  and  the  , 

increase  of  Sovereign  Commanders,   must   now   have        ^H 
demonstrated  the  expediency  of  confiding  «he  Govern-        ^| 
ment  to  younger  minds  and  more  vigorous  hands;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that   before  he  left  Rome  he 
exacted  of  Maximianus  a  promise  to  imitate  his  exana- 
ple  in  this  respect,  and  to  transfer  the  weight  of  Public  i 

affairs  to  their  adopted  sons,  and  to  such  assistants  as  ^| 
they  might  choose  to  appoint.f  ™ 

But  whatever  might  be  (he  motives  which  induced  Ilercilj 
Diocletian  to  divest  himself  of  the  Purple,  he  performed  ^^'*  P^^f 
the  ceremony  of  abdication  with  much  solemnity  and 
decorum.  Having  assembled  the  Army  and  People  in 
a  spacious  plain  about  three  miles  from  Nicomedia,  he 
ascended  a  lofty  throne,  and  in  a  speech  full  of  nlfee- 
tion  and  dignity,  declared  his  intention  ami  explained 
his  future  purposes:  immediately  after  which  he  stepped 
into  a  covered  chariot,  passed  through  the  city  which 
he  had  rendered  fit  to  be  tlie  Capital  of  a  great  Empire, 
and  proceeded  forth  with  to  Salona»  a  pleasant  village 
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Ib  ham  aativc  Provmce  Balcnatia,  where  he  had  resolved 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Maximiiinus,  on 
the  s^une  day,  executed  a  similar  resolution  at  Mikn, 
I10W  become  the  place  of  hi^^  usual  abode.  In  this  act 
of  ^lf*denial,  so  much  at  variance  with  liis  natural  love 
of  power,  he  yielded  to  the  ascendency  which  his  wiser 
Oalleo^tie  had  acquired  over  him,  and  immediately  re- 
Itrtd  Ui  a  villa  in  Lucanla,  in  search  of  that  enjoyment 
wbieil  he  bad  associated  with  his  dreams  of  repose,  hut 
wiiich  neither  his  temper  nor  his  habit*i  were  c&lcu- 
lilted  to  6nd  amidst  the  scen^  of  tranquillity. * 

Dioetelian  lived  eight  or  nine  years  atler  his  abdi- 
;  but  as  he  never  a^in  mingled  in  the  nfiairs  of 
ment,  we  may  be  permitted,  at  this  stag^e  of  the 
nftfintive,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner,  the 
spirit,  and  the  general  objects  of  his  Administration ; 
the  most  remarkable  that  occurs  between  the  era  of 
Ai^sias  and  tliat  of  Constantiue,  If  we  consider  his 
Ofi^n,  as  an  Illyrian  peasant,  and  an  unlettered  soldier 
of  Fortune,  the  wise  «id  comprehensive  scheme  which 
lie  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  Civil  subordination  as 
wtU  as  of  Military  discipline,  throu{rhout  the  Empire. 
will  appear  truly  astonistiing.  He  saw,  at  the  first 
gtaooe*  that  the  conquests  of  Rome  had  become  much 
loo  extensive  to  be  secured  by  a  single  executive  au- 
thonty»  however  active  and  intelligent ;  and  remcniber- 
iag  that  the  Emperor  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing 
more  than  the  Commander-in-chief,  he  resolved  to  raise  to 
that  dignity  three  individuals,  besides  himselC  W'ho  might 
exercise^  in  their  several  Provinces,  the  Imperial  power* 
modified  only  by  an  obligation  to  support  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  act  upon  a  recognised  and  unitbrm  system 
of  politics.  By  this  judicious  measure  lie  removed  at  once 
the  jealottsy  and  the  power  of  the  difierent  armies,  all 
of  whom  were  found  to  covet  the  honour  of  being  led 
by  ih«  Sovereign,  and  who,  to  gratify  their  vanity  or 
their  avarice,  were  constantly  setting  up  their  favourite 
Chiefs  as  rival  masters  of  the  Roman  State,  the  alter- 
nate tyranta  and  victims  of  military  licentiousness.  He 
divided  the  Empire  into  four  great  Provinces,  in  everyone 
of  which  there  were  a  supreme  Head,  an  Imperial  camp^ 
and  al&cera  and  guards  suitable  to  the  rank  of  such  a 
Commander;  while  Uie  fidelity  of  each  army  was  secured, 
or,  at  least,  its  disaSection  was  rendered  impotent,  by  the 
terror  of  the  three  others,  which,  under  their  respective 
Emperor  or  Csesar,  could  be  immediately  marched 
Vgatnai  it*  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  explain  why  Dio- 
detran  sat  tweoty-one  years  on  the  Throne  of  Augustus, 
and  retired  at  length  into  an  honourable  repose,  leav- 
ing the  theatre  of  the  world  to  his  younger  and  more 
active  associates.  During  his  long  reign,  there  was  no 
insurrection  to  shake  the  tbundations  of  the  Monarchy, 
or  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  his  colleagues,  however  unfortunate  or  unpopular. 
The  Constitution  was  so  equally  balanced,  that  an  eiter- 
ebe  of  strength  in  one  quarter  was  uniformly  compen- 
sated by  corresponding  vigour  in  some  other ;  so  that 
the  four  Sovereigns  who  wielded  the  energies  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  found  it  their  interest  not  less  than  Uieir 
duty  to  confine  their  ambition  within  the  limits  of  their 
leveral  Governments.  In  short,  he  adjusted  so  exactly 
Ihe  elements  of  Civil  and  Military  power,  distributed  them 
^Uh  so  much  wisdom,  and  opposed  them  to  each  other 
«  portions  so  well  calculated  to  check  every  tendency 
to  excess,  that  he  converted  the  instruments  of  sedition 
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and   anarchy  into  the  means  of  national  security  and 

confidence. 

It  was  witli  a  similar  view  that  be  diminished  the 
number  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  those  insolent  and 
formidable  soldiers  who  had  so  frequently  assumed  the 
right  of  giving  away  the  Imperial  diadem,  and  supplied 
their  place  by  two  faithful  Legions  of  his  own  cotuitr}'- 
men,  who,  under  the  titles  of  Jomans  and  HcrculianM^ 
were  appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
household.  Regarding  tiie  Senate,  too,  which  since  the 
days  of  Probus  had  recovered  a  part  of  its  original  in- 
fluence, as  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  simple 
despotism  which  he  wished  to  establish  in  the  person  of 
tile  Emperors,  he  resolved  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
tljat  venerable  Order,  by  transferring  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  a  distance  from  Rome.  The  plan  which  Con- 
stautinc  realized  had  its  origin  in  the  profound  policy 
of  DiocletiajQ  ;  and,  in  truth,  before  the  son  of  Con* 
stantius  ascended  ttie  Throne  of  the  CKsara,  the  foun^ 
dations  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  laid  in  the  maxims 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  death  of  Carinus.  It 
has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  as  long  as  the  Em. 
pcrors  resided  in  the  ancient  Capital,  though  the  Senate 
might  be  oppressed  it  could  not  be  entirely  neglected. 
The  successors  of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of 
dictating  whatever  laws  their  wisdom  or  caprice  might 
suggest ;  but  those  laws  were  rsitified  by  the  sanction 
of  that  Assembly.  The  model  of  ancient  freedom  was 
preserved  in  its  deliberations  and  decrees ;  and  wise 
Princes,  who  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  Peo- 
ple, were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  assume  the  Ian* 
guage  and  behaviour  suitable  to  the  General  and  first 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  In  the  Armies  and  in  the 
Provinces  they  displayed  the  dignity  of  Monarchs  ;  and 
when  they  fixed  their  residence  ut  a  distance  from  the 
Capital,  they  for  ever  laid  aside  the  dissimulation  which 
Augustus  had  recommended  to  tliose  who  were  t^j  in- 
herit his  power.  In  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  authority,  the  Sovereign  advised  with 
his  Ministers  instead  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation. 
The  name  of  the  Senate  was  mentioned  with  honour 
till  the  last  period  of  the  Empire  ;  the  vanity  of  its 
Members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinctions ; 
but  the  Assembly  which  had  so  long  been  the  source, 
and  so  long  the  instniment  of  power,  was  respectfully 
suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion.* 

It  \s^  perhaps,  a  useless  speculation  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  Roman  Commonwealth  stil!  retained,  in  the 
time  of  Probus,  a  sutticient  tincture  of  its  original  spirit 
and  purity  to  have  enabled  it  to  throw  off  the  corrupt 
taint  wtiich  it  had  derived  from  its  long  association  with 
arbitrary  rule  ;  and  whether  the  Senators  could  have 
resumed  so  much  of  their  ancient  authority  as  to  have 
checked  the  insybordiuatiun  of  the  armies,  and  extended 
once  more  the  Civil  power  of  the  Consul  over  that  of 
the  Military  Commander.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  entertained  on  tlic  point  now  stated,  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  despotism  was  acce- 
lerated at  Rome,  by  the  practice  of  nominating  the  first 
Magistrate  of  the  State  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Legions :  for,  although  the  term  of  command  was 
short,  and  the  General  descended  into  the  Citizen  as 
soon  as  the  hour  of  danger  was  past,  tlie  People  were 
tliereby  accustomed  to  see  the  laws,  civil  and  military, 
executed  by  the  same  person,  and  to  obey  in  Peaoe  tha 
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Biography,  authority  at  which  they  were  accustomed  to  tremble  in 
War,  It  was,  occording-ly,  to  be  eitpectcd,  that  the  in- 
dividual who  found  himself  placed  pemianeiilly  al  the 
head  of  the  army,  would  soon  forget  the  orig-in  and  na- 
ture of  the  power  with  which  he  was  hilnistcHl.  The 
Civil  offices  of  Consul,  Proconsul,  Censor,  and  of  Tri- 
bune, by  the  union  of  which  it  had  been  formed,  might, 
no  doubt,  remind  him  of  its  Republican  extraction  ;  but 
as  all  military  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  despotic,  and 
must  be  exercised  witii  a  very  slip^ht  respect  to  personal 
freedom  or  abstract  rights,  the  Govenuuent  of  Home 
could  not  fail  to  become  arbitrary,  as  soon  as  the 
Commander-in-chief  ceased  to  be  elective*  Had  Probus 
thought  fit  to  relinquisti  the  prerogative  conferred  upon 
Augustus,  and  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  after  his  elevation  to  the  Empire,  he  might  have 
restored  the  Senate  to  vigour,  and  the  Constitution  to 
the  activity  of  its  first  principles.  The  title  wiiich  he 
bore,  it  is  true,  denoted  originally  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  General  of  the  Roman  armies;  but  it  had,  long 
prior  to  his  accession,  assumed  a  more  lofty  import, 
and  was  felt  to  convey  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
most  powerful  of  oil  Princes,  a  MiUtary  Sovereign,  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  before  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  just  named,  the  influence  of  custom  had  be- 
come loo  strong  for  that  of  a  mere  speculative  reve- 
rence for  ancient  institutions  ;  and  that  the  Sword  had 
too  long  triumphed  over  the  Gown  to  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rational  hope  pointed  towards  the  restoration 
of  Public  liberty, 

Hli  pomp  Diocletian  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  eiample  of 

indmatineri  his  Fannonian  predecessor,  nor  to  amuse  the  Romans 
oT  Easterti  ^.j^j^  ^^^^  exhibition  of  a  phantom  which  he  bad  no  in- 
ijoirerejfiiity.  ^g^y^^  ^^  clothe  with  reality.  He  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  when  all  the  power  of  the  State  must  be 
concentrated  in  the  Emperor,  and  \vhen  those  who 
commanded  the  Legions  must  direct  the  general  atlairs 
of  the  Government  at  home  and  abroad.  With  this 
view  he,  perhaps,  judged  wisely,  when  he  resolved  to 
withdraw  the  exercise  of  such  power  from  the  eyes  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  establish  in  a  part  of  the  Empire 
where  magnificent  titles  and  unrestricted  authority 
were  more  familiar,  bis  new  system  of  honours  and  of 
admini*itration.  On  the  confines  of  Asia  be  deemed  it 
expedient  to  adopt  the  dress  and  to  inculcate  the  man- 
ners of  Eantem  nations.  Laying  aside  the  military 
cloak  of  Purple,  which  alone  distinguished  the  Imperial 
Commander  firom  the  other  Officers  with  whom  he 
served,  lie  assumed  the  more  spkndid  robes  of  the 
Persian  Court,  He  adopted  also  a  diadem,  that  orna- 
ment so  much  detested  by  tlic  Romans  as  the  ensign 
of  Royally,  and  the  nse  of  which  had  been  considered 
as  the  most  desperate  act  of  the  madness  of  Cali- 
gula. Multiplied  forms  and  ceremonies  obstructed 
access  to  the  gates  of  the  Palace;  and  when  a  subject 
was  at  length  admitted  into  the  Imperial  presence, 
it  was  expected  that  he  should  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  adore,  according  to  the  Oriental  fashion,  the 
divinity  of  his  lord  and  master.  The  general  character 
and  subsequent  conduct  of  Diocletian  will  not  allow  us 
to  ascribe  to  mere  personal  vanity  the  ostentation  which 
ne  established  at  Nicomediu.  He  flattered  himselC  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  sight  of  so  much  splen- 
dour and  hixnry  would  subdue  the  imagination  of 
the  multitude ;  that  the  Monarch  would  thereby  be 
protected  from  the  rude  license  of  the  People  and 
of  the  soldient ;  and  that  habits  of  submissaoQ  would 


insensibly    be    productive    of  sentiments    of  venera-       C* 

lian.-      ^  '  p.^'il; 

The  support  of  such  an  establishment  necessarily  ^  ^ 
implied  the  existence  of  a  regular  system  of  taxation.  ^^-^ 
We  f}nd^  accordingly,  that  the  reign  of  Diocletian  is  pn 
distinguished  in  the  Annals  of  Rome  as  a  sea&oii  of  a. 
severe  oppression,  and  of  multiplied  grievances.  In  28 
former  times  the  state  of  an  Emperor  did  not  require  t 

a  permanent  revenue  of    great    amount ;    and,  if  we       30 
except  Ihe  occasional  extravagance  of   Nero,    and  of  T"*^' 
two  or  three  similar  characters,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Romans  bad  no  cause  to  complain  that  their  wealth 
was  squandered  on  the  pleasures  or  magnificence  even 
of  the    most  tyrannical    Princes.      A  iife  spent    in   a 
camp,  and  frequently  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy, 
presented  few  temptations  to  indulge  in  expensive  show 
or  sensual  enjoyments.     But  when  the  more  luxurious  Mod«i 
and  majestic  system  of  Diocletian  was  established,  the  ofDii 
Romans  beheld  four  Sovereigns  in  different  parts  of  the  ^■'** 
Empire,  contending  with  each  other  for  the  vain  supe- 
riority  of  pomp  and  grandeur;  multiplying  the  number 
of  their  servants  and  officers  beyond  alt  example ;  and 
crowding  every  department  of  the  State  with  depend-       ■ 
ents,  who  at  once  encoureged  and  imitated  their  pro-       f 
fusion.      Deploring  the   misery    which    resulted  from 
such  a  condition  of  things,   Lactantius   asserts,   that 
those  who    were    maintained  upon    the  public  taxes, 
exceeded  those  who    contributed  to  them,  and  hence 
that  the  Provinces  were   oppressed    by  the  weight  of 
imposts  and  every  other  species  of  exaction.     It  is  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  even  by  those  Historians  who  condemn 
this  Emperor  for  giving  birth  to  a  scheme  so  pernicious 
to  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  evil,  during  his  reign, 
was  confined  within   the  buunds  of  moderation  ;  that 
the  Revenue  wag  managed  with  prudence  and  economy; 
that  after  all  the  expenses  of  the  Government  were  dis- 
charged, there  still  remained  in  the  Imperial   treasury 
a  sum  which  could    be    spared  for  the  ornaments   of 
peace,  or  for  the  exigences  of  war  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  he  merited  the  reproach  of  fixing  a  bad  precedent, 
rather  than  of  exercising  an  actual  oppression. 

But  the  character  of  Diocletian  maybe  most  dig-  Hi«r 
tinctly  appreciated,  from  the  tranquil  resolution  with  on  ih 
which  he  descended  from  the  throne  and  retired  into  *"^^y 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life.  When  the  impatient  and  ^^^^^ 
ambitious  spirit  of  Maximianus  attempted  to  place 
him  once  more  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs,  he  re- 
plied, that  if  he  had  an  opportunity  to  show  to  his 
colleague  the  excellent  kitchen  garden  which  he  had 
planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  would  no 
longer  urge  him  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  an  un- 
disturbed repose  for  the  uneasy  distinctions  of  Imperial 
greatness.t  His  remarks,  a!so^  on  the  difficuHy  of 
governing  will  prove  that  he  had  stutlied  to  perlbrm  his 
duty  as  a  ruler,  and,  moreover,  that  his  success  had 
not,  on  all  occasions,  corresponded  to  the  sincerity 
of  bis  endeavours.  They  have  been  preserved  by  Vo- 
pi  sens,  whose  father,  we  are  assured,  heard  them  from 
the  lips  of  the  Emperor  himself.  "  Often,  said  Dio- 
cletian, do  four  or  five  individuals  combine  to  deceive 
their  Sovereign,  and  to  tell  him  things  which  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.     The  Princej  shut  up  in  his  Palace, 
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has  DO  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  is  compelled 
to  believe  iwhat  they  are  pleased  to  communicate. 
Heuce,  he  promotes  men  who  are  unfit  for  the  employ- 
ment with  which  they  are  intrusted  ;  and  he  removes 
froni  his  service  otJiers  whose  fidehty  and  worth  ^ve 
them  the  best  claim  to  his  confidence.  In  short,  by 
the  collusion  of  a  few  unprincipled  courtiers,  a  bene- 
Tolent  and  even  a  cautious  Monarch,  animated  too  with 
the  best  intentions,  is  frequently  betrayed  and  sold  ;  his 
power  is  rendered  an  instrument  to  etfect  the  worst 
purposes,  and  his  exertions  for  the  public  good  are 
converted  Into  the  means  of  injustice  and  oppression."^ 
A/ler  this  acknowledgment  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised^ when  we  are  informed  that  he  was  sometimes 
fiuspicious,  and  unwilling  to  resign  himself  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  those  who  were  the  most  ready  to  otfer  their 
'ices.  Being  taught  by  experience  the  necessity  of 
_  e,  he  has  been  charged  with  timidity  and  artifice 
I  ihe  conduct  of  his  Government;  and  although  it  is 
itted  that  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
,  of  the  best  iastrumeiUs  for  eltecting  his  purposes,  the 
Historians  of  his  reign  insinuate  that  his  prudence  was 
»ot  always  free  from  insincerity,  and  thai  in  the  selec- 
IHon  of  bis  Miinsters  he  was  influenced  much  more  by 
Ft  regard  to  bis  own  interest  than  by  esteem  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individuals  whom  he  promoted.  The  quali- 
ties o(  bis  mind  are  supposed  to  have  presented  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  those  of  Augustus,  tlie  founder 
©f  tlje  Empire,  Neither  of  these  Princes  was  a  stran- 
ger to  dissimulation,  wliile  both  proved  excellent  rulers, 
£roni  a  certain  innate  love  of  peace,  as  well  as  from  an  un- 
ttiua]  dexterity  in  identifying  the  welfare  oftlie  State  with 
'their  more  secret  views  of  personal  aggrandizenient.f 


The  few  years  which  he  passed  at  Salon  a  after  his 

resignation  of  the  Throne,  were  devoted  to  those 
pleasures  in  which  a  mind  unembiied  with  Litera- 
ture finds  die  readiest  amusement  and  relaxation.  He 
buiit,  he  plantetl  and  improved  his  fields;  but  the 
most  splendid  monument  of  his  taste  wus  the  Palace 
which  he  erected  at  Spalatro,  a  delightful  spot  about 
six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  his  native  Tillage.  A 
modern  who  has  described  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  edi- 
fice informs  us,  that  the  '*  soil  is  dry  and  fertile,  the  air 
pyre  and  wholesome  ;  and  though  extremely  hot  during 
the  summer  months,  the  country  seldom  feels  those 
sultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which  the  coasts  of  Istria 
and  some  parts  of  Italy  are  exposed.  The  views  from 
the  Palace  are  no  less  beautiful  tlian  the.  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  inviting.  Towards  the  West  lies  the  fertile 
shore  that  stretches  almig  the  Adriatic,  in  which  a 
number  of  small  Islands  are  scattered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  lo  give  this  part  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a 
great  lake.  On  the  North  side  lies  the  bay  which  led 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Saloua;  and  the  country  beyond 
it>  appearing  in  sights  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  that 
more  extensive  prospect  of  water,  which  the  Adriatic 
presents  both  to  the  South  and  to  the  East.  Towards 
the  North  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular 
mountains,  situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and  vineyards." 
In  this  favourite  retreat  Diocletian  ended  his  days  in 
the  year  313 ;  not  without  suspicion  of  having  had  re- 
course to  a  voluntary  death,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  urged  by  the  misfartunes  of  his  family,  and  the 
crimes  of  his  former  associates,* 
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The  retirement  of  Biocletian  and  Maximianus  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  accession  of  the  two 
Cmart,  Conatantius  and  Galerius,  to  the  Imperial 
rbrone.  The  plan  of  Government  required  that  the 
new  Emperors  should  each  appoint  an  assistant,  to 
occupy  the  second  rank  in  the  State,  and  to  command 
tlie  Legions  in  their  respective  Provinces,  Galerius, 
whose  ambiliouij  views  are  said  to  have  extended  to 
Ik  the  possession  of  the  whole  Empire,  hastily  usurj^ed 
the  privilege  of  election ;  and  named  as  Ctesars^  his  own 
nephew  Daza,  or  Maximinus,  and  Severus,  an  officer 
of  rank  and  ability,  but  more  distinguished,  perhaps,  for 
His  attachment  to  bis  master  than  for  virtue  or  profes- 
fiioiial  reputation,  t 

•  Ef9  a  potre  tneo  auilivt,  DiQc/ciianum  Princlpcmf  Jam  yrira^ 
bm,  aixim^  nihil  eu€  dtjiciiim  qtmm  ttene  impcrurc,  S^c,   Vopisc,  in 
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This  arrangement  excluded  from  power  the  son  of 
Maxiriiianus,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Galertus, 
as  also  the  heir  of  Constantius,  the  celebrated  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  at  that  period  resident  at  Nicomedia, 
a  visiter  or  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Diocletian.  The 
former  of  these  young  men  was  rejected  on  account  of 
bis  rough  and  disrespectful  manners,  which  gave  great 
otfence  to  his  father-in-law ;  the  latter  was  confined  tc 
a  private  station,  because  it  was  apprehended  that,  if 
once  invested  with  sovereign  authority,  his  aspiring 
genius  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  degree  under 
the  very  highest. 

Max  i  mi  anus  could  not  conceal  the  reluctance  with 
which  lie  conferred  upon  Severus  the  ornaments  of  his 
new  dignity.  But  Constantius,  whose  health  was 
much  inpaired,  and  whose  temper  was  naturally  calm 
and  pacific^  submitted  lo  the  decision  of  his  colleague 
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Blo^phy.  without  a  murmur.     Galerius,  therefore,  found  himself 
'  the  master  of  the  gpreater  part  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
He  governed,  in  person,  Illyricum,  Thrace,  and  Asia 
Minor;    he  intrusted  to  Maximin  the  important  Pro- 
Tinces  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  while  he  confided  to  the 
command  of  Severus  the  whole  of  Italy  as  well  as  that 
part  of  Africa  which   stretches  from  Cyrene  to  the 
Western  Ocean.     Constantius,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
in  the  administration  of  the  Civil  and  military  duties 
connected  vrith  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  a  sufficient 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his 
ambition.     His  age,  not  less  than  the  rank  which  lie 
had  held  under  Diocletian,  entitled  him  indeed  to  the 
precedency  in  the  Empire,  a  distinction  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  disputed  by  his  more  assuming 
and  imperious  colleague;    but  it  is  manifest,  at  the 
same  time,  that  both  from  the  situation  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  the  limits  within  which  his  power  was  re- 
stricted, the  successor  of  Diocletian  did  not  inherit  the 
fiill  share  of  his  authority. 
The  Empire     It  has  been  maintaineid  by  several  writers,  ancient  as 
supposed  to  well  as  modem,  that  upon  the  accession  of  Constaa- 
d**-5  H****     tins  and  Galerius   the  Roman  Empire   was  actually 
divided.        divided.     But  there  is  no  evidence  on  record  that  any 
'  departure  was  made,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  prin- 
ciple introduced  by  Diocletian,  or  that  the  distribution 
of  Provinces  among  the  four  rulers  implied  any  thing 
more  than  a  convenient  allotment  of  supreme  autho- 
rity, to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.    What- 
ever might  be  the  scheme  contemplated  by  the  in- 
triguing mind  of  Galerius,  his  plans  for  its  accomplish- 
ment were  soon  thwarted  by  the  troubles  which  ensued 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and,  more  especially, 
by  the  rising  fortunes  of  Constantine,  who  ultimately 
succeeded  in  reuniting  under  one  Head  the  extensive 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  in  consolidating,  once  more, 
in  a  single  hand,  the  scattered  portions  of  Imperial 
power.* 
Constantine       The  distinguished  person  just  named  was,  as  we 
wcapesfrom  ^aye  already  mentioned,  at  the  Court  of  Nicomedia 
Nicomcdit.  ^.jjg^   ^jjg  ij^jg  Emperors  executed  their  purpose  of 
retiring  from  the  Throne.     His  affable  disposition,  his 
handsome  figure,  and  above  all,  his  military  qualities 
had  recommended  him  to  the  Legions  and  to  the  peo-* 
pie,  as  a  worthy  candidate   for  the   vacant  office  of 
Ccdsar.     His  relationship,  besides,  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  West,  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  Empire,  gave 
to  his  claims  so  much  the  appearance  of  rights  that  the 
elevation  of  the  rude  Maximin  and  of  the  pliant  Seve- 
rus, was  regarded  as  a  positive  injury  inflicted  on  the 
son  of  Constantius.     Such  symptoms  of  popular  favour 
eould  not  &il  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of  Galerius, 
and  to  increase  the  danger  of  the  young  Prince ;  whose 
departure,  although  earnestly  solicited  by  his  father, 
was  delayed  from  time  to  time  under  the  most  fnrolous 
pretences.     Permission  being  at  length  obtained^  Con- 
stantine, who  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  tyrant, 
set  out  from  Nioo«nedia  in  the  night;  and  travelling 
with  the  utmost  speed  through  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia, 
Partnonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  he  arrived  on  the  Western 
coast  of  the  last  named  Country,  just  in  time  to  join  the 
Legions  whidi  were  about  to  sail  for  Britain,  to  make 
war  upon  the  Caledonians.f 
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Having  subdued  the  Northern  Barbarians,  Constan-   Cm 
Uus  returned  to  York,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of     CI 
July  in  the  year  806.    Finding  his  end  drawing  near,  he    ^^ 
announced  to  the  army  that  he  had  appointed  Con-  ^*T 
stantine  the  sole  heir  ol*  his  power,  and  desired  that       | 
they  would  honour  and  obey  him  as  their  fiiture  Em-     .  ^ 
peror.     The  troops,  who  were  deeply  attached  to  the       * 
cause  of  their  master,  took  pleasure  in  complying  with       j 
his  last  request;  and  no  sooner  did  he  expire,  than  Con 
they  saluted  his  son  by  the  title  of  AvgttHus,  and  pre-  dies 
pared  to  invest  him  with  the  Purple.     Ambition  as  weU  •»* 
as  prudence  whispered  to  Constantine  the  expediency  °*J* 
*ef  accepting  the  high  office  to  whidi  he  was  thus  in-  j^||^ 
Tited.     He  forthwith  wrote  to  Galerius,  that  death  had 
deprived  himself  and  the  Empire  of  a  parent,  and  that 
the  Legions,  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  strong  affection 
for  their  late  Commander,  had  substituted  in  his  place 
the  individual  who  now  addressed  him,  and  who,  as  be 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  power  in  a  regular  and 
Constitutional  manner,  would  have  been  much  more 
gratified  to  see  it  bestowed  elsewhere.     The  Emperor 
of  the  East  received  the  intelligence  with  a  burst  of 
passion,  during  which  he  threatened  to  cast  both  tile 
messenger  and  the  letter  into  the  flames ;  but,  when 
his  resentment  subsided,  he  saw  the  folly  vf  question- 
ing an  appointment  which  he  could  not  annul,  and  he, 
accordingly,  acknowledged  the  son  of  his  former  cd- 
league  Sovereign  of  all  the  countries  beyond  the  A^ps, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.     But  he  refiised  to  ratify  the 
nomination  of  the  soldiers  in  so  far  as  it  respected  the 
rank  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  Constantine  $  de* 
grading  him  to  the  lowest  place  among  the  four  Princes 
of  the  Empire,  and  clothing  his  dependent  Serems 
with  the  dignity  of  Augustus.* 

But  the  harmony  of  the  Empire,  which  the  new  Uta 
Caesar  was  unwilling  to  disturb,  was  soon  violated  by  teii 
the  turbulent  ambition  of  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maxi-  ^ 
mianus,  who  appears  to  have  fixed  his  residence  at 
Rome.  Galerius,  following  the  example  of  Diocletian^ 
attempted  to  humble  the  Capital,  by  reducing  still  far- 
ther the  establishment  of  Preetorian  Guards,  by  imposing 
taxes  on  ail  classes  of  the  People,  and  by  removing  from 
it  the  last  remains  of  Republican  freedom  and  even  of 
Imperial  grandeur.  Five  hundred  years  had  passed  since 
the  Romans,  by  their  extensive,  conquests,  were  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of 
the  State;  and  they  could  not  now  endure  vrith  pa- 
tience the  insolence  of  an  Elyrian  peasant,  who  from 
his  Throne  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  presumed  to  num- 
ber the  descendants  of  Brutus  and  of  Scipio  among  the 
tributaries  of  his  distant  Empire.  Stimulated  by  the 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  everywhere  around  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  success  of  Constantine,  who  had 
boldly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  honours  which  were  de-» 
nied  to  his  birth,  Maxentius  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  few  Guards  who  were  still  allowed  to  continue 
embodied,  invited  the  other  troops  to  join  his  standard, 
and  concluded  by  openly  assuming  the  Poiplcf 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Maximianus  was  privy  to  this  Hti 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  his  son ;  but  no  sooner  was  *•*■ 
the  standard  of  rebellion  displayed  than  he  lefl  his  re-  ^^^ 
tirement,  to  aid,  by  his  coimsel  and  military  experience, 
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^.  tbt  ettonies  of  G^lenus.  f ma^ningf  that  his  authonty 
^  WDttld  be  more  resp4>cl©«J  were  he  tig^m  seated  on  the 

i  Tlirone,  he  readily  listened  to  the  su^g^estion  of  the 
Senate^  who  advised  him  to  resnine  the  power  which 
be  had  been  induced  to  relinquish,  and  to  wrest  from 
an  unworthy  minian  the  sceptre  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
Afrkan  PiroTinees,     In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 


Augustui* 


the  Ennpire  beheld  six  Prince*  invested  with  a  species  Comtantiui 
of  independent  sovereifsrnty ;  some  of  them  inflamed  with      Chlonm 
the  most  hostile  intentions  towards  ihe  others ;  and  all 
of  them  more  disposed  to  pnrsue  objects  of  personal 
ag-grandizemenl   than  to   support  the  unity  of  system 
recommended  by  Diocletian. 
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ft  Ys  not  improbable  that  Sevenig  was  at  Milan*  or 
even  a  still  remoter  part  of  his  Province,  when  he  re- 
ceived  inte!Ue:ence  that  Maxentins  was  in   arms,  and 
that  Maximianus  was  again  adorned  with  the  insignia 
of  Emiiire.      That  he  was   not  at  Rome  is  manifest 
hwn  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  very  he^n- 
ninfif  of  the  Civil  War  which  immediately  ensued  ;  for 
tbe  Capital  was  seized  and  its  grates  shut  agiiinst  him, 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  consternation 
into  which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  an  occurrence  at  once 
90  alarming  and  unexpected.     Finding"  himself  aban- 
doBcd  by  his  troops,  whom  bribery  or  ancient  attach- 
ment had  drawn  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  usurper,  he 
Hed  to  Ravenna ;  where,  it  is  likely,  he  meant  to  resist 
the  impression  of  his   enemies  until  he  should  be   re- 
l]ev«d  by  Galeriu*,  who  was  still  master  of  the  siea,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,     Maxi- 
mianus  pursued  him  thither,  and  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a  vigorous  a??8au1t;  but  pei-ceiving  tliat 
the  city  was  strong  and  well    supplied  with  provisions^ 
be  Te*olved  to  effect  his  object  rather  by  slralngem  than 
by  die  tedious   operations  of  a   piege.     He  instructed 
certain  emissaries,  who  had  found  admittance  within 
Ike  walk,  to  persuade   Severus  that  a  conspiracy  was 
lafvied  fo  betray  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gmta ;  and  that  it  would  be  w  iser  to  accept  the  terms 
of  an  honourable  capitulation  than  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  being  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  an  offended  con- 
qoeror.     The  plot  succeeded  ;  and  Severus  confided  his 
bfeiothe  promises  of  Maximianus,  who  assured  him  thnt, 
e»eept  the  loss  of  rank,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Bttt  the  dangers  which  beset  a  captive  Prince  are  pro- 
verbially great ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  we  find  that, 
afttr  Ihe  usual  expressions  of  respect  and  sympathy 
wMeh  ccmsole  the  sufferings  of  a  fallen  Monarch,  Seve- 
roa  WW  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  the  only 
kindneas  which  he  received  was  a  choice  of  the  easiest 
maana   l">y  which    be   might    become   his    own    exe- 
Ciitioner,^ 

The  death  of  Severus  did  not,  however,  relieve 
MaximianuA  and  his  son  from  their  fears  of  Galerius, 
who  was  already  hastening  to  revenge  the  catastrophe 

"     this  rea- 
a  con- 


MWiita  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent.     For  th 
^**-      ton  the  ag^d  Emperor  crossed  the  Alps  to  hold 


ference  with  'Consrtantinc,  and  to  induce  him  to  unite  Galena?, 
his  forces  with  those  of  Maxentius  against  their  com-  Mathnhn, 
mon   enemy :    on    which    occasion    tlie   Sovereign    of  ml^^"i'„*^ 


Lkitiius, 
Conft&D- 


Gaul  received  from  the  hand  of  his  now  ally  his 
daughter  as  a  bride,  (to  whom  be  was  united  with 
great  magnificence  at  Aries,  Ardaium^)  and  the 
Imperial  Purple,  of  which  he  had  been  divested  by 
the  jealousy  of  Galerius.  This  confederacy  completely  *''^*^"^ 
defeated  the  designs  of  the  Eastern  def^pol ;  for  when  «j^.^* 
he  entered  Italy  he  found  every  town  fortified  and  pre-  * 

pared  to  dir^pute  his  progress,  while  Constantlne  with  n^s 
a  large  army  had  advanced  to  the  frontier  and 
tlireatened  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  general  engagement  took  place  ;  but  so  great 
were  the  losses  of  the  invader  by  desertion  and  other 
casualties,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Narni  {NamUu)  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  Capital,  he  felt  himself  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  proposing  terms  of  accommodation*  His 
offers  being  rejected  with  contempt  and  firmness,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  the  signal  to  retire  ;  upon  which, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  many  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  whom  he  had  brongtit  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  abandoned  his  standard,  and  refused  to  employ 
their  arms  any  longer  against  the  native  Country  of  the 
Cscsars,  It  is  observed  by  Laclantius,  that  if  the  pur- 
suit had  been  conducted  with  spirit,  Galeriusmust  have 
been  totally  destroyed;  but  Constantine,  more  desirous 
to  weaken  his  enemy  than  to  annihilate  him,  allowed 
his  scallered  Legions  to  pass  unmolested,  while 
Maxenlius,  elated  with  present  success,  tliought  not  of 
the  means  of  securing  his  asceudtncy.  He  even  per- 
mitted the  lllyriaii  fugitives  to  lay  waste  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Roman  territory,  and  to  carry  away  the  wealth 
which  the  inhabitants  had  refused  to  contribute  for  their 
support ;  and  satisfied  that  such  Barbarians  were  urging 
a  hasty  retreat,  he  calmly  followed  their  steps  through 
burning  villages  and  desolated  fields,  without  attempt- 
in  ST  to  impede  their  march  or  provoke  them  to  battle,* 

Before    Galerius   set  out  on  this  unfortunate  expe-  Lidnius 
dition,    he    intrusted    his    friend    Licinius    Willi    the  i'a's«<^  *«>  *^ 

government   of  the  Sarmatian   frontier;  and,  when  he  ^"^\P^™. 
"  II  ^  i  -  *      1     f     \i      r  ■  1  f  I  Nov.  dw» 

returned,  he  expressed  lus  gratitude  for  ttielaitlitul  ser- 
vices of  his  Lieutenant  by  raising  him  to  the  first  rank 
in  the   Empire,      It    is    extremely  probable,  tliat  his 
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Biography,  object  in  this  arrangement  was  to  provide  a  successor 
to  Severus,  and  to  place  on  the  Throne  of  Italy  an 
Emperor  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  with  sufficient 
talent  and  ambition  to  protect  the  honours  with  which 
he  himself  was  now  invested.  In  pursuance  of  these 
views  he  confided  to  his  Imperial  colleague  the  com- 
mand of  Dacia  and  Pannonia ;  being  still  determined 
to  punish  the  usurpation  of  Maxentius,  whom  he  never 
acknowledged,  and  to  strip  Constantine  once  more  of 
the  Purple,  which  he  had  a  second  time  dared  to 
assume.  But  new  difficulties  arose  whence  he  least 
expected  them ;  for  no  sooner  was  intelligence  con- 
veyed into  Syria,  that  Licinius  had  been  elevated  to  the 
station  of  Augutttu,  than  Maximin,  disdaining  the  in- 
ferior name  of  dssar,  boldly  challenged  an  equal  title. 
Unable  to  oppose  the  violent  resolution  of  his  nephew, 
Galerius,  ailer  trying  some  expedients  which  were  re- 
jected, agreed  to  accord  to  him  and  to  the  son  of  Con- 
stantius  the  highest  honours  of  the  State ;  and  thus  the 
Roman  world  for  the  first  time  saw  its  government  in 
the  hands  of  six  Emperors,  without  unanimity  or  sub- 
ordination.* 

It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  men  of  such 
Muumianiu  opposite  characters  and  views  could  long  act  together,  or 
^H^"^^ .  approve  the  same  principles  of  administration ;  but,  per- 
haps, the  people  of  Rome  were  not  prepared  to  witness 
the  first  tokens  of  dissension  either  in  their  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  or  between  a  father  and  his  son. 
Maxentius,  unwilling  to  possess  a  divided  Empire, 
opposed  the  interference  of  Maximianus ;  who,  irritated 
at  the  ingpratitude,  the  furious  temper,  and  depraved 
morals  of  the  other,  left  his  Court  and  went  into  Gaul. 
Afler  failing  to  excite  Constantine  to  take  arms  against 
the  Italian  Emperor,  he  is  said  to  have  had  recourse, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  Galerius  his  implacable 
enemy ;  to  whose  plans  against  their  common  relation 
he  was  now  very  eager  to  become  subservient.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  too,  that  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
prevail  upon  Diocletian  to  resume  the  Purple ;  who, 
more  pleased  with  his  rural  occupations,  wisely  de- 
clined the  arduous  duties  in  which  his  ancient  colleague 
wished  him  to  engage.  But,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  Maximianus  found  his  character  suspected  and  his 
schemes  pronounced  impracticable ;  wherefore  he  soon 
aflerwards  retired  from  the  dominions  of  Galerius,  and 
sought  a  final  refiige  in  the  territory  of  his  son-in-law 
beyond  the  Alps.  He  was  received  with  kindness  by 
this  politic  Prince;  who,  though  he  concurred  in  the 
expediency  of  his  resigning  a  rank  which  had  ceased  to 
be  accompanied  with  power,  still  treated  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  age  and  dignity,  permitted  him  to  retain 
all  the  magnificence  which  belonged  to  his  former  office, 
and  at  every  public  ceremony  gave  him  the  highest  place 
of  honour.  Maximianus  made  not  a  suitable  return 
for  such  generous  usage.  Constantine  was  called  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  defend  his  borders  against 
the  Barbarians;  an  expedition  in  which  he  employed 
only  a  part  of  his  troops,  the  remainder  of  whom  he 
lefl  in  the  Southern  Pro\inces  to  watch  the  movements 
of  his  Italian  neighbours.  The  old  Emperor,  seduced 
by  this  opportunity  to  ascend  a  Throne,  or  misled  by  a 
rumour  that  his  son-in-law  had  perished  in  the  field, 
lavished  upon  the  soldiers  an  immense  treasure  which 
he  found  in  the  city  of  Aries,  and  once  more  arrayed 
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himself  in  the  Sovereign  Purple.  The  speedy  return  of  Gak 
Constantine  disconcerted  all  his  measures  and  put  a  ^'mii 
period  to  his  life.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain  JjJ^^ 
Marseilles  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  he  found  y^ 
that  an  irrevocable  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  Cooi 
against  him ;  the  mode  of  executing  which  being  left  tin 
to  his  own  choice,  gave  rise  to  a  report,  prevalent  .^'-■^Si 
among  the  Historians  of  the  time,  that  he  fled  firom  ^^ 
remorse  and  despair  to  an  act  of  voluntary  suicide.*  ^ 

The  reign  of  Galerius  did  not  extend  much  more      ^ 
than  a  year  beyond  that  of  Maximianus.   The  disorderly      ^q 
course  of  life  which  he  pursued  was  visited  with  a 
severe   punishment   in  the  form  of  a  loathsome  and  P^^ 
incurable  disease,  which  terminated  his  days^  in  the  ]^^ 
month  of  May,  3 1 1,  at  Sardica,  the  capital  of  Dacia,  his 
native  country.     The  character  of  this  Prince,  though 
stained  with  many  foul  passions,  appeared  to  some  i^- 
vantage  as  long  as  he  held  the  subordinate  station  of 
Casar^   and  acknowledged  the  superior  wisdom   and 
virtues  of  Diocletian.      His  administration,    after  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Augiuhu,  was  not  distinguished 
either  by  success  in  war,  or  by  those  studies  and  im-. 
provements  which  confer  an  ornament  on  Peace.     It  is 
asserted,  indeed,  that  he  spent  the  few  years  which  he 
survived  after  his  Italian  campaign,  in  clearing  ftt>m 
wood  an  extensive  district  in  Pannonia,  and  in  rescuing 
firom  the  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso  a  fertile  plain  in  the 
same  Provinces,  to  which  in   honour  of  his  wife  he 
gave  the  name  of  Valeria ;  but  the  destructive  hand  of 
time  has  long  efiaced  the  patriotic  labours  of  Gkilerius* 
and  the  Danube  has  again  converted  the  fine  fields 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  plough,  into  a  useless  and 
deformed  ma^h.f 

The  death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  was  regarded  by  Mtzin 
Maximin   and   Licinius  as  a  signal  to  collect  tlieir^idLi 
forces,  with  the  intention  of  disputing  or  of  dividing  the  ^»^* 
dominions  which  had  been  under  his  personal  govern-   ^"^^ 
ment.    An  amicable  distribution  prevented  an  appeal  to 
the  sword.    It  was  agreed  that  the  former  should  receive, 
in  addition  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  rich  Provinces  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  that  the  latter  should  be  established  master 
of  all  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Hellespont,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Adriatic.     The  narrow  straits  which  con- 
nect the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  constituted^the 
mutual  limits  of  their  Empire ;    the  shores  of  which 
were    soon    covered  with    camps    and   fortifications, 
afibrding  thereby  the  most  striking  evidence  that  Eu- . 
rope  and  Asia,  though  parts  of  one  great  Political  Body, 
were  no  longer  under  one  Head,  nor  devoted  to  one 
interest.    A  secret  Treaty  is  said  to  have  speedily  united 
the  views  of  Constantine  and  Licinius ;  while  Maxen- 
tius in  Italy,  and  Maximin  in  Syria,  resolved  to  consult 
their  security  by  entering  into  a  similar  league.| 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although  Constan-  Maasei 
tine,  Licinius,  and  Maximin  recognised  one  another's  ^I^ 
title  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  they  unanimously  refiised  ,(uifii 
this  honour  to  Maxentius,  who  possessed  the  ancient 
seat  of  Government  and  the  important  Provinces  of  Italy 
and  Africa.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  the  Italian 
Emperor    considered  himself  as  the  only   Sovereign 
Prince,  and  described  his  three  colleagues  as  merely  his 
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Lieutenant?,  appointed  to  defend  the  frontiers  a^inst 
the  Barbarians  of  the  East  and  of  the  Nortli,  His 
proximity  to  Constantine,  whom  he  regarded  with 
fqiial  haired  and  suspicion,  soon  involved  the  Western 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  war.  He  affecled  to  bewail  the 
<kath  of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  jnst 
resentment  of  that  Emperor,  and  to  be  seriously 
oBTended  upon  hearing  that  hia  titles  had  been  erased 
and  his  statues  thrown  down  by  the  same  authority. 
He  therefore  g:ave  orders  to  inflict  a  severe  retaliation 
upon  all  the  statues  which  had  been  erected  to  Con- 
stantine in  any  part  of  Italy  or  Africa;  and  openly 
arrowing  his  pretensions  to  the  undivided  Monarchy  of 
tbe  West,  he  prepared  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Gallic 
Brovincefl  by  the  way  of  the  Rhistian  Alps.  His 
t^memt  drawn  from  Italy  and  Africa,  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  in- 
duding'  about  twenty  tliousand  cavalry  in  heavy  ar- 
mour. Constantine  did  not  remain  loT\g  ignorant  of 
these  fonnidable  preparations ;  for  the  Senate,  appre- 
hensive that  Maxentius,  should  he  prove  victonous, 
would  employ  his  success  to  rivet  their  chains  more 
closely,  sent  ambassadors  to  conjure  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  People,  to  deliver  their  Country  from  a 
dietested  tyrant-  This  appeal  to  his  g^enerosity  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  his  ambition  ;  and  accordingly, 
without  weighing  the  reasons  which  were  ur^ed  by  the 
more  timid  of  his  Generals  ag-ainst  an  enterprise  so 
ftiJI  of  hazard,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the  movements 
of  his  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions.* 

At  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  foot  and  ci|?ht  thou- 
sand horse  the  Sovereign  of  Gaul  entered  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  through  which  he  marched  his  squadrons 
with  so  much  expedition,  tliat  he  was  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  «the  plains  of  Italy  before  Maxentius  had 
received  information  of  his  departure  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Susa,  a  place  of  some  strcnjifth  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cenis,  manifested  a  disposition  to  check  his 
progress;  but  Constantine,  too  sensible  of  the  value  of 
lime,  in  such  circumslnuces,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tedious  forms  of  a  regular  siege,  resolved  to  reduce  it 
by  an  immediate  assault  Accordingly,  applying  fire 
to  fhegmtes  and  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls,  he  led  his 
Tetenms  to  the  charge,  who  soon  compelled  the  in- 
Imbitants  to  submit  at  discretion.  From  thence  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  Turin ;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of 'which  he  found  a  powerful  army  assembled, 
and  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  Its  principal  strength 
consisted  in  a  large  body  of  hea\7  horse,  equipped  after 
tbe  manner  of  Eastern  nations,  and  disciplined  accord- 
ing Co  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  in  Egypt  and 
Syria*  The  experience  of  Constantine  suggested  a 
Bieihod  of  attack  which  rendered  their  massive  armour 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious  and  desimc- 
fiTe ;  and,  having  defeated  the  cavalry,  he  obtained,  at 
less  eicpense  of  bloodshed,  a  complete  triumph  over  the 
rew  levies  which  the  Lieutenants  of  Maxentius  had 
drawn  into  the  field.  The  fugitives  sought  refuge  in 
Turin;  but  the  citizens  having  declared  for  the  con- 
qa^ror,  shut  their  gates,  and  beheld  with  satisfaction 
the  slaughter  of  those  mercenaries,  whose  arms  the 
tyrant  had  threatened  to  use  for  the  entire  subjugation 
of  the  Western  Empire.  This  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  almost  all  the  cities  between  the 


Alps  and  the  Po;  which  wore  willing  to  regard  the  son 
of  Constantins  rather  as  the  friend  of  Roman  Liberty, 
than  as  the  ambitious  rival  of  a  Prince  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  expel  from  the  Throne.^ 

The  Generals  of  Maxentius  made  a  second  attempt 
near  Brescia  to  drive  back  the  invader ;  but  their  troops 
being  inferior  both  in  skill  and  bravery  to  the  Gallic 
Legions,  they  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  under  the 
walls  of  Verona.  Rusicus  Pompeianus,  an  officer  of 
great  reputation,  commanded  the  Province  of  Venetia, 
and  discharged,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  of  Impe- 
rial Lieutenant.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  for- 
tifications, he  threw  himself  with  a  posverfiil  garrison 
into  the  city  ;  hoping  by  that  expedient  to  employ  the 
activity  of  Constantine  until  a  large  army,  under 
Maxentius  in  person,  s!iould  advance  from  Rome  to 
crush  the  assailant.  But  Rusicus  soon  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Verona  would  fall  before  the  Emperor 
could  reach  the  banks  of  the  Adige ;  for  which  cause 
he  retired  privately  from  the  town,  and  employed  his 
utmost  zeal  tn  raising  such  a  force  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  Constantine  in  the  field,  or,  at  least,  com- 
pel him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Sovereign  of  Gaul 
was  not  intimidated  by  this  unexpected  movement  ; 
but  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  garrison,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
cohorts  on  whose  valour  and  attachment  he  could  prin- 
cipally depend,  and  advanced  to  anticipate  the  de- 
signs of  Pompeianus.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Italians, 
who  had  to  bewail  their  brave  commander  among  tbe 
number  of  the  slain,  and  to  blush  for  tbe  greater  portion 
of  their  soldiers,  who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  Verona  immediately  opened  her  gates  to  the 
conqueror ;  Atjuiieia  and  Mo<lena  invited  him  to  take 
possession  of  their  territory  ;  and  no  obstacle  now  re- 
mained to  retard  his  progress  until  he  should  arrive  an 
the  borders  of  tbe  Tiber.f 

Maxentius,  still  detained  in  Rome  by  its  pleasures 
and  amusements,  was  at  length  roused  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger ;  and  \jrged  by  the  clamours  and  reproaches 
of  the  people,  he  consented  to  lead  forth  the  Praetorians 
and  such  other  troops  as  could  be  raised  on  that  emer- 
gency, to  make  one  vigorous  effort  for  the  defence  of  his 
Capital.  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  Constantine, 
upon  reaching  a  place  called  the  Red  Rocks,  (Saxa  Ru- 
bra,} within  nine  miles  of  the  city,  saw  the  army  of  his 
antagonist  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  along  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  river;  which,  at  once,  protected  their  rear 
and  cut  otF  their  retreat.  The  troops  on  both  sides, 
actuated  by  the  strongest  passions,  and  seeing  before 
them  only  the  simple  alternative  of  victory  or  of  in- 
evitable destruction,  prepared  for  the  combat  with  a 
cool  and  unalterable  determination.  The  Prietorians, 
in  particular,  who  had  provoked  tbe  indignation  of 
Constantine,  looked  for  no  mercy  at  his  hands,  and 
accordingly  opened  their  breasts  to  the  most  powerful 
emulions  of  revenge  and  despair.  But  these  feelings 
were  of  little  avail  when  opposed  by  the  steady  valour 
of  jiractised  sokliers.  The  jiersevering  efforts  of  the 
Guards  procured  for  them  nothing  more  than  an  ho- 
nourable death  ;  the  praise  of  covering  with  their  dead 
bodies  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fight.  The  otiier  troops  of 
Maxentius  sought  safety  by  rushing  into  the  deep  and 
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mpid  carrent  of  the  Tiber;  while  he  himself,  httempt- 
isg  to  return  into  the  city  over  the  Milviaa  bridge,  was 
forced  by  the  crowd  of  runaways  into  the  water,  where 
he  was  immediately  drowned  or  crushed  to  death. 
His  head  presented  to  the  people  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
eonvinoed  tbem  that  their  deliverance  from  a  hated 
despot  was  now  aohieyed,  and  prepared  them  to  receive 
iMi  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  a  hero  who 
equalkd  in  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  the  ^rst  and 
greatest  of  the  Cesars.* 

Constantine  used  his  victory  with  moderation  and 
demency.  He,  indeed,  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
the  tyrant,  but  when  the  voice  of  fche  people  called  for 
a  greater  number  of  victims,  he  loudly  condemned  the 
sanguinary  disposition  which  he  had  resolved  not  to 
gratify.  Influenced  by  prudence  rather  than  by  re- 
venge, he  aboUshed  for  ever  the  Prcetorian  <juards 
whom  Maxentius  had  restored  to  their  wonted  pri* 
vUeges  and  number.  He  destroyed  their  camp,  whidi 
had  assumed  the  form  and  even  the  strength  of  a  for- 
tress ;  taking  care  to  disperse  the  remainder  of  that 
formidable  body  of  troops  among  the  Legions  which 
were  stationed  on  the  remotest  frontiers.  But  he  car- 
ried not  his  severities  any  farther.  On  the  contrary,  ha 
made  haste  to  pass  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  which 
•ecured  to  his  subjects,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  Africa,  the 
fiill  possession  of  life  and  property.  In  return,  he  re* 
cdved  from  the  Senate  the  compliment  of  the  6rst  rank 
among  the  three  Emperors  who  continued  to  govern 
the  Roman  World ;  the  honour  of  various  Games  and 
Festivals  decreed  to  commemorate  his  exploits ;  and, 
finally,  a  Triumphal  Arch,  which  the  Capital  of  the 
Empire  had  no  longer  sufficient  talent  to  complete, 
without  stripping  of  its  ornaments  an  edifice  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Trajan.t 

While  the  two  Emperors  of  the  West  were  disputing 
the  Sovereignty  of  Rome,  those  of  the  East  awaited 
with  deep  interest  the  issue  of  the  conflict;  aware  that 
one  or  both  of  them  would  soon  become  the  victim  of 
the  conqueror.  Before  Constantine  engaged  in  the 
war  he  secured  the  friendship  of  Licinius,  to  fdiom  he 
had  promised  his  fiivourite  sister  in  marriage.  Maxi* 
nun,  the  Sovereign  of  Asia,  had  firora  similar  motives 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Maxentius ;  whom 
be  aided,  however,  not  by  appearing  in  the  field  against 
the  armies  of  Gaul,  but  by  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  Illyriaa  Emperor  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  his 
Provinces.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  completed 
by  the  victory  at  the  Tiber,  Constantine  invited  his 
ally  to  meet  him  at  Milan,  where  the  latter  might  <^c- 
brate  his  nuptials  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  rank  as 
well  as  to  the  happy  circumstances  in  which  the  Em* 
pire  was  BOW  placed. 

But  the  two  Princes  were  not  long  pennitted  to  en- 
joy the  festivity,  by  which  they  had  meant  to  cement  the 
anion  of  their  families  and  of  their  political  interests. 
An  irruption  of  the  Barbarians  summoned  Constantine 
to  the  Rhine,  while  Licinius  Deceived  information  that 
Mazimio,  at  the  head  of  a  litfge  army,  had  invaded 
BHhynia,  and  threatened  to  lay  waste  ^6e  richest  Pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.  As  this  inroad  was  made  in  the 
vary  depth  of  winter,  the    Syrian  Legions   suiered 

*  I justeni  de  3hrt  Pen.  c.  43, 44.  Pmeg^,  fW.  ix.  16 ;  z.  27. 
£iiMb.  m  ViL  Qmtt,    ZMiBi.lib.  ii. 

f  Ptmfogr,  Vei.  iz.  20,  21.  Zotim.  lib.  ii.  lictant  de  Mori. 
Fer$.c4A. 


greatly  from  the  severity  of  the  more  Northern  climate 
into  which  they  were  conducted ;  and,  accordingly,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Thracian  Besphoms,  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  sunk  uader  fatigue  and  cold,  and  had  lost» 
owing  to  bad  roads  and  rapid  movements,  the  BHMt 
Vi^abie  part  of  their  heavy  baggage.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  Maximin,  who  had  atill  under 
his  command  about  seventy  thousand  veterans,  xeducad 
Byzanuum  before  Licinius  oouhl  c^rilect  a  suficienl 
force  to  haaard  a  battle.  At  length  the  Illyriaa 
cohorts  appeared  in  the  fi^  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  mea.  An  obstinate  engagement  look  plaee» 
In  which  military  skill  in  their  leader  had  to  oon* 
tend  against  superior  numbers  aided  by  discipline  and 
long  experience  in  war.  The  talents  of  Lidnius  finally  Death  o 
prevailed  over  the  ignorant  impetuosity  of  his  aata-  Maxim! 
gonist  Maximin  sustained  a  decisive  defeat,  and  fled 
in  the  utmost  consternatioa  towards  Syria ;  but  stop* 
ping  at  Tarsus,  to  recniit  his  army  and  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  conqueror,  he  fell  a  victim  either  to 
disease  or  to  violence,  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
leaving  the  Provinces  of  Asia  to  increase  the  tenitoiies 
of  his  victorious  rival.* 

The  success  obtained  by  Licinius  was  sullied  wiUi  9^!^ 
wanton  cruelty,  not  only  towards  the  family  of  the  van-  Lio™* 
quished  Emperor,  but  also  upon  private  individuals 
who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  disturb  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  his  reign.  He  murdered  a  son  of  Severus,  al- 
though  diargeable  with  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
being  the  o&pring  of  a  person  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  raised  to  Sovereign  authority.  He  took  away  tfat 
life  of  Candidianus  the  son  of  Gralerius,  his  own  friend 
and  benefactor;  and  he  concluded  by  putting  to  an 
%nominious  death  Prisca  and  Valeria  the  wife  aad 
daughter  ai  Diocletian,  to  whose  sdf-^enial  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  Throne. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  now  in  the  hands  of  two  War  be 
rulers,  of  whom  the  one  was  animated  by  an  insatiable  ^^^p  ^ 
ambition,  the  other  was  noted  for  jealousy  and  feith-  uS^m 
lessness.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find 
that  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  they  were  both 
dkisqposed  to  make  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  war  which  ensoed ;  for, 
in  reading  the  Annalists  of  that  interesting  period,  wa 
have  to  explore  a  total  absence  of  facts,  while  we  8ee» 
in  every  page,  the  most  unequivocal  tokens  of  party 
spirit,  or  of  personal  hatred.  Zosimns  accuses  Cosi* 
stantine  of  injustice  and  perfidy :  other  writers  lay  tha 
blame  on  Licinius,  who  is  said  to  have  thrown  dowa 
the  statues  of  the  Western  Emperor,  and  to  ha;ve  givoi 
an  asylum  to  certain  traitors  who  had  fled  fitmi  his 
Couru  It  admits  not  of  any  doubt,  itewever,  Uiat 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  815  the  two  Emperors,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  met  near  Cibidis  m 
Pannonia ;  where  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought, 
which,  afler  a  conflict  firom  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  terminated  in  the  defeat  oS  Licinius  wkh  Defeat  <A 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  In  his  retreat  be  Liciiiini. 
conferred  the  dignity  of  Camar  on  Vakns,  his  Ocneral 
on  the  Illyrian  finontier,  and  who  was  esteemed,  na(« 
withstanding  the  sarcasms  of  the  conqueror,  an  officer 
of -courage  and  experienoe.t 

*  Zosim.  lib.  ii.  Lactnit.  de  Mori^  Pen,  c.  45,  48, 60.  AMtdL 
Victor. 

t  Lactant  de  Mori,  Pert,  c.  50,  51.  AureU  Victor.  Anon,  i^mm^ 
r«rea.    Zo^m.  lib.  il. 
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Biofnpby.  employed  the  inierces&ion  of  his  wife,  Constantia,  the 
sister  of  the  conqueror,  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing ; 
to  whom  was  given  a  solemn  promise,  saJictioBed-by 
an  oath,  that  afler  surrendering  Martinianus  and  re- 
linquishing the  Purple,  Licinius  himself  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
security.  The  conditions  were  complied  with ;  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  East,  afler  descending  from  the 
Throne  to  the  condition  of  private  life,  wa«  ^ept  to 
Thessalonica,  the  place  chosen  for  his  future  residence, 
where  he  soon  afterwards  terminated  his  miserable 
existence  by  an  ambiguous  death*  Zo^imus  hesitates 
not  to  assert,  that  Constantine  ordered  him  to  be 
itrangled ;  a  charge  made  by  Eutropius  and  repeated 
bj  St.  Jerome.  The  younger  Licinius  was  doomed  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  victor  to  undergo  a  similar  fate. 


His  death 
at  Thessa- 
lonica. 


although  he  had  only  completed  his  eleventh  year*  and 
had  manifeste|l  no  dispositions  but  such  as  were 
amiable  and  meritorious.* 

The  events  now  stated  paved  the  way  for  the  reimion 
of  the  Roman  Empire^  nearly  forty  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  scheme  of  government  by  Dio- 
cletian, which  admitted  a  plurality  of  Sovereigns  and 
a  corresponding  distribution  of  territory.  It  was  in 
A.  D*  324  that  this  consummation  was  effected ;  and 
from  this  date  Constantine  is  to  be  regarded  as  sole 
Emperor  of  the  East  and  West,  as  possessing  all  the 
power  which  was  bequeathed  by  Augustus  and  exer- 
cised by  the  most  warlike  of  his  successors. 

*  Euseb.  in  FU,  Contt,    Eutrop.  lib,  x.  c.  6.    AureL  Victor 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  CENTURIES. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


I.  Introductory  View  of  the  Principal  Sources  from 
which  Uie  Knowledge  of  the  Ilnd  and  lllrd  Vcniurica 
may  be  derived. 

ITmeoe  is  no  portion  of  Ecctesiastical  History  more 
important  than  that  which  extends  from  the  ternimation 
of  the  Ist^  to  the  commencement  of  the  IVth  century, 
II  was  during  this  interval  tliat  the  Clmrch,  no  longer 
directed  by  the  Apostles^  and  not  as  yet  established  by 
Ciril  authority,  may  be  said  to  have  sustained  the  most 
severe  part  of  its  conflict  ag^ainst  the  principles,  the 
interests,  and  the  passions,  supported  by  the  wealth, 
the  power,  and  the  learning;  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Tlie  spectacle*  which  it  presents,  is  on  all  ^ides  fitted 
to  arrest  our  attention.  On  the  one  hand,  the  situation 
of  the  Primitive  Christians,  their  habits,  their  exertions, 
their  sofferings  ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  Litera- 
lure,  and  the  influence  of  early  asiiociations  and  opin- 
ions ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  Heresies,  and  the  silent 
inroads  of  internal  corruption :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
aspect  of  ancient  Polytheism,  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  its  opposition,  the  force  of  popular  prejudice, 
the  etfeets  of  Philosophic  scepticism  ;  the  siruclure  of 
the  Roman  Government,  its  line  of  (>olicy  witlj  regard 
to  Religion,  and  its  efforts  to  overcome  a  strange  impe- 

Kdiment  which  suddenly  crossed    and    embarrassed   its 
I  Qiovements ;     such    are  the   prominent   points   which, 
I   even  on  a  cursory  view,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  in- 
teiest  of  the  Historical  inquirer. 
^      But  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  the  loss  of 
^^-B^ccsiary  materials  precludes  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing these  points  with  the  fulness  and  precision  which 
their  magnitude  requires.     Beset  by  various  difticuUies, 
the  early  Christians  had    little   leisure   to  consign  to 
wanting  the  results  of  their  experience.     Their  Works 
^,     **<^re  but  few.  and  of  those  few  some  are  much   im- 
Pg^  paired,  others  wholly  lost     The  most  important  Eccle- 
HB|2  sWfitical  Hintorian,  after  the  Sacred  Writers,  is  Eusebius, 
^^pwho  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  century.     He 
^r    declares  at  the  very  outset  of  his  narrative,  thai  he  was 
P^     entering  on  "a  desert  and  untrodden   road."*     The 
F         fiCdItered  documents  which  he  collected,  are   compared 
I  to  distant   lights,  that  serve  but  to  disclose  the  track 

which  the  investigator  might  with  safely  pursue.     And 
it  is  fortunate  that  Eusebius  undertook  the  task,  before 
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even  tJiis  faint  glimmering  had  died  away.     Without 

his  assistance,  we  should  have  remained  in  a  great 
measure  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  many  events  which 
occurred  in  the  remote  Ages  of  the  Church,  but  of  writers 
from  whose  Treatises,  then  extant,  be  derived  his  infor- 
mation. As  he  is  nearly  our  first,  so  is  he  almost  our 
only  guide.  Where  his  Work  ends,  the  Histories  of 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  begin.*  Their 
researches  are  therefore  confined  to  later  periods,  when 
the  state  and  manners  of  llie  Christians  had  undergone 
a  considerable  change.  This  neglect  of  the  Primitive 
times  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  the  talents,  and  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity,  of 
Eusebius.  Yet,  valuable  as  his  colled  ions  must  un- 
questionably be  deemed,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  while 
topics  of  inferior  moment  are  largely  detailed,  many 
subjects,  which  deserved  more  ample  notice,  are  but 
meagrely  treated;  and  that  to  a  want  of  ease  and  ele- 
gance in  his  style,  he  should  sometimes  have  added  a 
want  of  exactness  in  his  account  of  facts,  and  olacute- 
ness  in  bis  estimate  of  evidence.  The  instances  of  in- 
accuracy, which  the  skill  and  diligence  of  modern  critics 
have  detected,  naturally  induce  a  suspicion  that  there 
may  still  lurk  misstatements,  which,  from  the  scantiness 
of  remaining  records,  we  are  unable  to  discover.  But 
there  is  one  circumstance  which,  though  some,  perhaps, 
may  consider  it  a  defect,  ive  are  inclined  to  reckon  as 
one  of  his  merits.  His  History  is  for  the  most  part  a 
series  of  extracts.!  He  proposed  lo  himself  little  more 
than  to  glean  and  bind  together  such  passages  as  would 
form  a  sequence  of  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs,  This 
method,  it  is  true,  is  jejune  and  tedious.  It  is  neces- 
sarily marked  by  inequality  oflanguage,  and  awkward 
ness  of  manner*  But  the  benefit  drawn  from  it  by  the 
modern  examiner,  fully  compensates  for  such  disadvan- 
tiiges.  As  the  fragments  of  each  author  are  distinct, 
the  credit  due  to  his  different  relations  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  assent  which  bis  different  authori- 
ties deserve.  Except  where  he  is  ob hged  to  translate, 
the  sentiments  of  the  original  writers  borrow  no  new 
coluuring  by  passing  into  his  narrative.  And  this  ad- 
vantage is  the  greater,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been 

•  Ta  the  XlVlh  crntury,  Nicephorus  Calhstus  composed  a  new 
Ecdeiixstical  History  of  the  first  Three  Centuries  j  Uut  his  work, 
thoup,^!  not  indeg»ntiy  written,  is  too  replete  with  fables  lo  b^  en- 
titleil  Lo  cotifpideralion. 

jf  Uii  PiDi  NQuv€ih  BibUiitk  (lei  Jttieurt  Ecclit.  torn.  ii.  p.  3. 
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HUuny.    no  longer  in  our  power  to  aaceriain  if  their  meaning 
^—v^*'^  had  been  faithfully  expressed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Historical  works  of  Eoie- 
-  bius,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  detached  pieces, 
such  as  the  Book  of  the  deaths  of  the  Persecutors^  as- 
cribed  to  Lactantius ;  or  succinct  Treatises,  such  as  tha 
Histories  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  Orosius ;  and  lastly, 
the  numerous,  but  often  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory, 
Acts  of  Martyrs^  our  knowledge  of  the  lid  and  Hid 
centuries  must  be  chiefly  drawn  from  indirect  sources. 
Tbe  Chris-  Of  these  by  far  the  most  useful  are  the  JpologieSy  pre- 
lum Apolo-  sented  to  the  Roman  Rulers  by  eminent  Christians, 
'***■  with  a  view  to  set  forth  the  superiority  of  their  Religion, 

and  to   deprecate   the   cruelties   of  their    opponents. 
There  are  great  advantages  peculiar  to  this  class  of 
productions.     For  instance,  the  Apologists  are  obliged 
to  advert  to  the  objections  and  the  calumnies  of  their 
enemies ;  they  enable  us,  therefore,  to  discover  the  views 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  thus  lay  open  the  causes  to 
which  the  difficulties  which  attended  their  efforts  are 
to  be  ascribed.     They  are,  moreover,  led  to  give  some 
description  of  their  habits   and  discipline,  a  subject 
which  contemporary  writers  are  most  qualified  to  treat, 
but  most  liable  to  omit.    At  the  same  time,  such  Works 
are  exposed  to  certain  inconveniences.     The  reader  is 
apt  to  regard  them  but  as  profiles,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,   which,  however  correctly  they  may 
represent  the  side-face,  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  entire  contour  and  expression.     Apologists,  it 
is  usually  thought,  are  naturally  disposed  jrather  to 
.  select  such  circumstances  as  are  calculated  to  produce 
a  favourable  impression,  than  to  enlarge  on  the  abuses 
which  may  have  crept  into  the  Society  to  which  they 
belong.     They  may  be  honest  advocates,  but  they  are 
still  advocates.     A  defence  commonly  bears  this  re- 
semblance to  a  panegyric,— all  that  is  mentioned  in  it 
may  be  true,  but  all  that  is  true  may  not  be  mentioned. 
Such  are  the  anticipations  with  which  Apologetic  works 
in  general  are  opened.     But  the  Christian  Apologists 
assume  a  tone  as  open  and  manly,  as  devoid  of  subter- 
ibges  and  sophisms,  as  full  of  earnestness  and  piety  as 
any  unprejudiced  examiner  can  expect.     Indeed,  they 
sometimes  state  the  arguments,  however  subtle,  the  re- 
ports, however  revolting,  of  their  adversaries,  and  that 
too  in  the  very  hour  of  danger,  with  far  more  minute- 
mess,  and  far  more  force,  than  are  usually  found  in  con- 
trovenial  writings,  even  when  published  in  times  of 
security.     That  their  manner  is  occasionally  injudicious, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  very  absence  of  discretion 
niequently  arises  from  that  simplicity  which  is  a  stranger 
to  fraud.     A  full  consciousness  of  innocence  is  the  per- 
vading feature  of  their  writings.     Their  greatest  fault, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  Historian,  is  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which,  in  some  few  instances,  they  appeal  to 
accounts,  which,  though  current,  required  more  cautious 
examination.     It  might,  indeed,  have  been  supposed 
that,  as  they  addressed  men  whose  means  of  information 
were  necessarily  great,  and  whose  power  was  almost  unli- 
mited,  they  would  be  particularly  guarded  on  all  points, 
wom  a  conviction  that  an  erroneous  assertion  could 
beeasily  discovered,  and,  if  discovered,  would,  however 
unimportant  it  might  be,  have  at  least  a  tendency  to  ag- 
gravate  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  Yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  they  seem  not  always  to  have  sufficiently 
aifted  reported  in  their  defence  of  a  cause,  to  the  exoel- 
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lence  of  which  they  were  keenly  alive.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  candid  writer,  to  make  full  allowances  for  the  harass- 
ing serifs  of  obstacles  which  often  checked  investigation 
in  an  Age  when  tyranny  leaned  hard  upon  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  it  is  due  to  Truth,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism  in  weighing  the  internal  credi- 
bility of  Historical  narratives. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Apologies  addressed  to  the  ^^ 
Roman  Rulers  are,  we  think,  the  Defences  of  the  Chris-  ^\ 
tian  Religion,  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Philosophic  Gentiles.  The  remaining  Works  of  the 
Fathers  consist  mostly  of  Treatises  against  the  Heathens, 
the  Jews,  or  Heretics )  on  the  varions  Doctrines  of 
the  Church,  on  the  different  parts  of  its  Discipline ; 
Moral  discourses  and  Commentaries  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  In  all  these  Works  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  Historical  information ;  but  it  is  scattered  in  a 
mass  of  knowledge  so  vast,  so  obscure,  and  frequently 
so  little  connected  with  the  direct  studies  of  the  Histo- 
rian, that  the  task  of  eliciting  and  combining  every  latent 
fiEict,  and  every  incidental  remark  which  may  cast  light 
on  the  early  Ages  of  Christianity,  is  more  perhaps  than 
can  be  expected  to  be  performed  by  any  single  individual. 

The  notices  of  Christianity  during  the  lid  and  Hid  _ 
centuries  found  in  Pagan  Writers  are,  with  a  few  valu-  ^^ 
able  exceptions,  of  no  considerable  importance.    What-  their 
ever  mention   of  it  occurs  in  the  History  of  Dion  or  co 
Cassius  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  his  abridger  Xiphi- 
lin,  who  lived  as    late  as  the  Xlth  century.     The 
Writers  of  the  Augustan  History  have  aflbrd^i  us  but 
little  additional  testimony.   Of  the  eminent  Philosophers 
who  flourished  during  that  period,  Plutarch  has  been 
wholly  silent  on  this  point ;  Epictetus,  Galen,  Marcas 
Antoninus,  and  Lucian  have  lefl  but  a  few  passing  sar- 
casms ;   and  as  the  direct  attacks  of  Celsus,  Hierocles, 
and  Porphyry  are  lost,  the  substance  of  their  Works  can 
only  be  gathered  from  the  answers  of  their  Christian 
opponents.     The  silence  of  some>  and  the  contempt  of 
others,  are  circumstances  which  ought  to  excite  regret 
rather  than  surprise.     The  progpress  of  in&nt  Sects*  is 
seldom  considered  as  presenting  those   materials  for 
brilliant  detail  and  curious  investigation  which  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Historian,  or  disturb  the  abstrac* 
tions  of  the  Philosopher.     It  iseonsidered  a  debasement 
of  their  dignity  to  notice  efibrts  which  are  expected  to 
fall  into  the  same  state  of  obscurity  and  insignificance 
from   which   they  are  regarded  as  having  origfinally 
sprung.     Christianity  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  popular  delusion,  one   of  the 
many-coloured  garbs  with  which   Superstition,   ever 
versatile,  clothes   its  votaries.     Raised,  in  their  own 
imaginations,  far  above  the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  the  Sages  cast  a  transient  glance  of  pity,  hut 
not  of  inquiry,   on  a  race  of  supposed  Enthusiasts, 
sectaries  of  a  nation  for  which  they  entertained  unquali- 
fied aversion.f     And  this  neglect  was  increased  as 
they  observed  that  the  early  Christians  were  chiefly  of 
humble  origin  and  of  inferior  acquirements.  {  Consider- 
ing for  the  most  part  that  all  disquisitions  on  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity§  were  perplexed  with  doubts 

*  S«c  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Ckniiiamly,  p.  129. 

t  Tbe  contempt  which  the  Romans  entertained  against  the  Jewi^ 
and  the  prevalent  ignorance  respecting  their  History,  are  evident  (rota 
Cic.  pro  L,  Flae.  §  28;  Hor.  Sat,  lib.  i.  s.  v.  s.  ur.;  Pen.  Sat.  v.; 
Tacit.  Hkt,  Kb.  ▼. ;  Martial,  lib.  iv.  ep.  4 ;  lib.  it  ep.  95  ;  Juveaal» 
Sai,  tii.  vi.  ztr. ;  Pint  Sympo:  &e. 

t  TertulL  Apol,  c  48.   Aniob.  Dkp^mio.  Geni.  lib.  i.  p.  15,  && 

§  See  the  insUnces  collected  by  Grotius,  Proleg,  ad  Siiok  Ac» 
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Slid  difficulties,  not  I0  be   unravelled  by  the  utmost 
subtitty  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  piiBceptible, 
th«r  indigmation  was  wound   op  to  the  highest  deg^ree, 
"mhea  uneducated  men  seized  with  confidence  on  sub- 
jects which  had  for  a^es  eluded  the  grasp  of  Philosophy 
ItseUl^    The  assent  of  the  multitude,  fur  from  being 
courted,  was  despised  by  all  classes  of  the  learned. t 
An  unquenchable  pride  glared  through  the  veil  of  Iheir 
humility.J      This    feeling    must    also    have 
\ttd  force  from  the  fact,  that  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
ity  was  prestnted  rather  in  a  popular  form,  than 
with  syslematic  nicety.§     In   short,  it  wa,s  long  before 
could  bring  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  authority 
Religion,  which,  preaching  virtues  never  urged  in 
ilogies  of  Poets,  and  doctrines  never  heard  in  the 
of  Philosophy,  opened  its  arms  to  receive  the 
and  i^onmt  with  no  less  tenderness  than   the 
'mrise  and  poweriul.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if 
-•re  find  but  little  mention  of  Christianity  in  Writers 
who   examined  it  at  first  not  at  aJl,  and   atlerwards, 
m|ierficially. 

gf  6ach  are,  we  think,  the  prmcipal  channels  from  which 

m-    tbe  knowledge  of   the  lid   and    Hid    centuries    may 
be  drawn.     In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  result  of 
In^iritt,  it  is  not  our  ohject  to  give  circumstantial 
!,  nor  to  enter  into  minute  discussions  ;  such 
a  pbka  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 

IjlUgcnl  work.  For  accounts  so  extensive,  the  reader* 
wbo  CMiiiot  have  recourse  to  the  fountain  heads,  must 
rtiBgtiH  and  compare  large  and  elaborate  collections : 
'mil  ma  those  of  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburgh,  of 
Baronius,  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fkury,  Basnage,  and  other 
Writers,)!  ^^^  b^^^  dilated  on  almost  every  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  Although  a  wish  to  supply 
deficieuciess  where  we  believe  them  to  exist,  may  have 
JpdPCwi  Its  to  dwell  upon  some  particular  points,  our 
genera]  desire  is  rather  to  trace  than  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line, mltier  to  direct  lo  the  sources  than  to  exhaust  tlie 
tfifonxiatioti  which  they  contain. 
II.  DiffitMion  of  ChriManUtf ;  iU  Emlexd^  Modt,  and 
Consequenceg, 

Of  the  e3ctensi%*e  diflEusion  of  Christianity  in  tlie  lid 
centiiry^  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Fathers,  con- 
firmed by  Historical  research^  atford  unequivocal  proof. 
But  the  various  details  of  this  great  Moral  revolution, 
the  exact  periods,  modes,  instruments,  and  circumstances 
of  Its  progress,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
documents,  be  developed  with  accuracy  and  precision. 
Although  the  eiiistence  of  Christians  in  the  heart  of 
remote  and  barbarous  Countries  is  sufficiently  attested, 
the  names  of  the  disciples  who  first  penetrated  into 
those  obscure  regions,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which 
Uiey  proceeded  to  conciliate,  to  enlighten,  and  to  htiraa- 
nize  their  rude  inhabitants,  are  almost  utterly  unknown, 
lostead  of  distinct  and  circumstautial  deficription,  the 
reader  will  find  for  the  most  pari  little  but  vague  asser- 
tion* m  ancient,  and  bold  conjecture  in  modem  Writers. 

•  Win.  Fri  c.  5, 

X  thag.  Laert  Ub.  \l  c.  36,  ^c, 

iUctinl.  IMv.  Aw^.  lib.  V.  c   ],Slc, 
Wmtltt  vilttdbW  ioformatioa  may  aiso  be  found  in  Mosheim't 
bv^  »oHt,  Oe  Re^*  ChrigtinHomm  ante   C-Qntttinlfnam  Magnuv^ 
Cmtmnmiariu     See  UkcMitc  J.  le  Clem,  HtMtojtu  Erc/cMta»hC(t  tiuo- 
rwm  phmbrnm  »re»tluntm  i  veterilfm*  mottumtMtit  (Uprvntpta. 

♦  ^-g*  Juilin  Martyr  assert^  "there  i»  00  race  of  mea,  wUetlier 


Unable  to  pmcure  correct  information,  and  anxious  to 

admit  the  truth  of  statements  deemed  favourable  to 
their  cause,  the  early  Christians  seem  often  to  have 
syjoken  in  a  declamotory  tone.  But  their  exaggeration 
arose  not  from  a  spirit  of  deceit.  They  knew  that  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  exerted  themselves  with 
indefatigable  zeal  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  and  that 
many  had  distributed  their  property  to  the  poor,  in 
order  that,  unsliackled  by  worldly  considerations,  they 
might  CRVij  the  Faith  to  the  most  distant  nations  ;t  they 
saw,  moreover,  the  work  of  conversion  advancing  rapidly 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  they  heard  of  its  progress  in 
other  Countries  from  a  diversity  of  sources  ;  hence  they 
stopped  not  to  investigate  the  origin  and  to  estimate 
the  probability  of  reports,  which,  uncontradicted  by 
surrounding  appearances,  were  to  them  a  theme  of  ex* 
u  I  tat  ion  in  their  controversial  writings,  and  of  encourage- 
ment under  their  severest  misfortunes. 

Tertullian  exclaims,  **  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet 
we  have  filled  your  Empire,^ — your  cities,  your  islands, 
your  castles,  your  Corporate  towns,  your  assemblies^ 
your  very  camps,  your  Tribes,  your  Companies,  your 
Palace,  your  Senate,  your  Forum  :  your  Temples  alone 
are  left  to  you.**}  Language,  evidently  rhetorical,  ought 
not  to  be  examined  by  the  rules  of  literal  interpretation. 
The  Apologist  probably  meant  but  to  convey  the  same 
idea  which  the  Historian  would  have  expressed  by  the 
simple  assertion,  that  the  Christians  were  extremely 
namerotis  in  places  both  for  and  near,  in  situations  both 
Civil  and  miUtary.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
by  any  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  expressions  of  Ter- 
tullian^ though  perhaps  too  strong,  could  not  have 
been  hazarded  in  an  address  to  persons  who  had  ample 
opportuntties  of  discovering  the  truth,  had  they  not 
been  warranted  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  the 
apparent  state  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  written. 
A  description,  inconsistent  with  the  aspect  of  things, 
would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  wae 
made. 

The  vast  and  commodious  roads  which  intersected 
the  whole  Roman  Empire ;  the  union  of  different 
Countries  under  one  Government ;  the  consequent  spread 
of  civilisation,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  the  Latin 
language  in  every  district ;  these  were  advantages  which 
facilitated  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Countries  sub- 
ject to  the  CiEsars.  The  absence  of  these  circumstance* 
in  remote  wilds  must  be  deemed  no  inconsiderable  bar. 
May  we  not  also  reckon  among  the  obstacles  to  the  con- 
vertiion  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  §  the  inHu* 
ence,  not  yet  perhaps  destroyed,  of  the  ancient  Bardic 
system  ;  a  system  which  had  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
an   immortality,  corresponding  with   their   habits  atid 

Barbarians  or  Orteki,  or  by  whatever  appellation  they  may  be  desig* 
oated,  whether  Ui<'y  uatider  ia  w aggotii  m  dwfll  i»  ients,  aniuiif  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  arc  not  offered  up  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  ©r  all  lhinp^,  in  iho  name  of  llie  crucified  Jesus/'  (Diaiog, 
cum  Tryphom^  p.  341.)  Comp,  Iren.  ^dr.  Harr,  lib.  t.  c.  11 ;  Arnolj 
adiK  Gent    lib.  ii.  a  50  ;  l-actant.  Div.lMt.  lib.  v.  c.  13, 

t   Kii'^eb.  Hi§t.  Eccfes,  lib.  iii.  c.  36. 

I  Apohg.  c.  37,  Comp,  ad  Scapul.  c.  5 ;  adv,  Judetot.  r.  7. 
On  the  lestimony  of  Tertullian^  see  Moshetm,  tU  Reh.  Chri»t,  ani« 
Const.  M.  p,t2u4  J   Bishop  Kaye,  Lei^iureM  on  Tertultimi,  p.  93, 

§  It  woiitd,  we  ttiirtk,  be  an  tntereiiting  iheme  to  explain  (he  fact,  (hat 
the  tliffuHton  of  Christianity  among  the  Tribes  of  the  tVorth  wa<  neMber 
so  rapid  in  ils  progress  nor  so  lasiiug  in  it*  effects  a*  tn  the  inoro 
refined  portions  of  the  globe,  particularly  as  those  etrcuoMtftaoet, 
which  Montesquieu  {Etpni  dcM  Loix^  lib.'xxv.  c.  2,  3)  €»n#id«n  na 
most  favourable  to  converaioni  may  be  suppoaed  \n  thts  caae  to  hivo 
existed. 
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Hiitory.     wishes,  ond  productive  of  an  enthiiHiasttc  devotion  far 

"^•^-^v^-*^'  beyond  ihe  powers  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Mytho- 
logies to  excite. 

Ill  Britain,  ihe  Chn^^tian  Church  appears  to  have 
been  small  and  hamhle,*  In  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
was  converted  to  Uie  Faith  at  a  1  liter  period  than 
otlier  Countries, t  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
comparatively  slow  ■  since  in  the  Ilird  century  there 
were  but  a  tew  Churches,  raised  by  the  devotion  of  an 
inconsidendile  number  of  Christians,!  and  under  the 
Emperor  Decisis  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  thither 
seven  MissioFiaries  from  Rome.§  In  Germany,  the 
early  state  of  Christianity  is  involved  in  obscurity;  it  is 
probable  however  thai  the  persons  who  first  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  Gauh  vvere  instrumental  in 
extending  its  blessings  to  the  contiguous  Countries. 
But  a  very  diflerent  scene  presents  itself  as  we  turn 
our  view  to  the  regions  of  the  East  and  of  tfie  South. 
Even  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Edessa||  was  the  seat  of 
Christians ;  and  from  that  river  to  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  throughout  the  whole  Country,  the  voice  of  Reve- 
lation had  gone  forth.  In  Pontus  and  Bithynio,  in 
Greece,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  in  Rome,  at  Carthage, 
in  Egypt,  the  number  of  Christians  was  unquestionably 
great.  In  fact,  there  was  probably  no  Ciiy  of  much 
extent  in  t!je  Roman  Empire,  in  which  some  portion  of 
llje  population  had  not  been  converted  to  Christianity.^ 
Mode  bv  In  considering  this  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity,  we 

whuhChn*-  ^^  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  means  by 
dTffu^iT"  w*"^**  it  was  effected.  That  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
directing  Providence  which  vouchsafed  it  to  man,  no 
sincere  believer  will  deny.  But  as  the  instruments 
employed,  and  the  feelings  addressed,  were  human,  it  is 
not  inconsistent,  with  a  full  conviction  of  Divine  super- 
intendence, to  examine  in  what  manner  those  instruments 
acted,  and  those  feelings  were  affected.  With  the 
superficial,  the  question  seems  to  be  resolved  by  a  mere 
reference,  grounded  on  experience,  to  the  effects  of 
novelty,  and  to  the  influence  which  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  futurity  exert  on  the  conduct  of  man.  But,  although 
experience  has  certainly  proved  that  the  love  of  novelty 
is  not  destitute  of  power,  it  has  also  taught  us  that  the 
force  of  ancient  habits  and  long  cherished  opinions 
retains  a  far  stronger  hold  on  the  mind  ;  though  it  has 
shown  that  even  the  indistinct  hopes  and  fear*  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  invisible  world,  occasionally  give 
a  sudden  impulse  to  our  actions,  it  has  also  assured  us, 
that  the  desire  of  present  ease,  and  still  more  the  dread 
of  instant  pain,  when  counterbalanced  by  no  motives  of 
immediate  interest  or  ambition,  will  operate  with  a 
degree  of  resistance  which  a  fixed  belief^  and  an  entire 
consciousness  of  rectitude  can  alone  surmount.  To 
attrihute,  therefore,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  a  Religion, 
essentially  hostile  to  the  systems,  establishments,  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  passiorisof  the  Gentile  world,  to  the 
vague  and  arbitrary  action  of  various  irregular  humours, 
is  to  take  at  least  a  very  unphilosophical  view  of  the 
subject 

^  Respecting  the  ipplicatian  for  Chrif  tion  teiicbers,  whicYij  accord* 
ifig  to  Bcde^  Lucius,  a  King  of  Britain,  mide  to  Kleulherus,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  M.  AnloQinuf,  see  the  obaerralious  of 
Mosheiro,  {de  Rcb.  CAn$i.  p.  215.) 

+  Sulpit.  Sever.  Hut.  Sacr.  lib.  iL  c.  32. 
I  Ruinari.  Act.  Mart,  Sincer.  p.  130. 
'   Greg.TuroD.  Bat.  Franc.  lit*,  i.  c.  28. 

Euseb,  Httt.  Eeek*.  lib.  i.  c,  13. 
I  Gibbon^  Dcc/ine  and  Fatty  &c,  c.  IS. 


If  we  omit  the  exercise  of  Miraculous  powers,  ihe 
existence  of  which  after  the  Apostolical  Ages  is  dis- 
puted, (chiefly  because  the  Fathers  of  the  Ilnd  and 
Illrd  centuries  speak  of  it  only  in  general  language,  an 
instance  being  «5eldom  specified,  and  when  sipecified 
usually  relating  to  the  expulsion  of  Damons,*  or  to  the 
healing  of  diseases,  in  which  it  is  commonly  admitted 
there  is  more  room  for  mistake  than  in  any  other  class 
of  Miracles,)  we  must,  doubtless,  consider  as  among 
the  chief  causes  which,  under  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  the 
disgust  which  Paganism,  notwithstanding  its  splendour, 
must  oilen  have  left  on  the  reflecting  mind  ;  the  disrepute 
into  which  Divination  and  Oracles  had  fallen ;  the  con- 
trariety and  u  n  satis  facto  rin  ess  of  the  systems  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  the  zeal,  the  fortitude,  the  affection^  the  hos- 
pitality, the  general  virtues  of  the  Christians,  so  peculiar 
and  so  remarkable;  the  union  of  their  well -organized 
Religious  community ;  the  unwearied  efforts  of  their 
preachers ;  the  circulation  of  Apologies,  pious  w^orks, 
and  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  (soon,  in  all  pro- 
bability, translated  into  Latin,)  by  which  the  evidences 
and  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Revealed  Religion 
were  gradually  discovered  and  appreciated. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  ancient  converts 
have  not  detailed  with  more  minuteness  the  accidental 
circumstances  which  first  arrested  their  attention,  and 
the  progress  of  their  thoughts  from  increasing  respect 
to  final  conviction.  The  unparalleled  patience  of  the 
Christians  under  sufferings  ;  the  improbability  that  men 
addicted  to  vice  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  that 
is  desirable,  and  deliver  themselves  voluntarily  to  the 
executioner ;  such  was  the  first  circumstance  which 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  Justin; 
such  the  first  reasoning  which  letl  him  to  embrace  a 
Religion,  of  which  he  himself  became  subsequently  a 
MartjT.t  _ 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  method  by  which  Chris-  Efl 
tianity  was  spread,  nor  the  numerical  state  of  the  early  the 
Proselytes,  which  demands  our  consideration,  as  the  V^^ 
mental  effects  which  Conversion  produced.  The  change 
of  conduct,  as  described  by  the  early  Christians,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  History  of  Man :  **  We/'  exclaims 
Justin  Martyr,  "who  formerly  rejoiced  in  licentiousness, 
now  embrace  discretion  and  chastity:  we,  who  resorted 
to  magical  arts,  now*  devote  ourselves  to  the  unbegottea 
God,  the  God  of  gootlness ;  we,  who  set  our  atfectiong 
upon  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  to  the  commoa 
stock  all  our  property,  and  share  it  with  the  indigent ; 
we,  who,  owing  to  diversity  of  customs,  would  not 
partake  of  the  same  hearth  with  those  of  a  different 
race,  now»  since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  together, 
and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  who  unjustly  hate  us,  that  by  leading  a  life  con- 
formed lo  the  excellent  precepts  of  Christianity,  they 
may  be  filled  with  the  good  hope  of  obtaining  the 
fiame  happiness  with  ourselves  from  that  God,  who  is 
Lord  above  all  things,"!     ^^  ^*^  ^^^  of  libertinism,  th^ 


I 


^  The  expulfioa  of  Dsmoiu  \%  eon jiidered  by  the  Fathers  At  % 
gr«at  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gcutilos,  Ireti.  torn.  ti.  c  57« 
Tertull.  v^/>o/.  c,  23.  Orig»  c,  Cei*.  lib.  lu  p.  2t>.  LactanL  lib.  v.  c  27, 
&c.  That  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  in  Ihe  minds  of  the  learned 
against  tbw  kind  of  demonstration,  may  he  inferred  from  Ulpian, 
lih.  viii.  de  Tnhttnai,;  in  Digctt  lib.  50.  Ut,  13.  leg.  i,;  aad  Marcus 
Antoninus  in  Med.  p.  i< 

f  Ap0i,  ii.  c.  12. 

X  ^/«/.  i.  c.  14,  Comp.  Orig,  c  Ceit.  lib,  iii. ;  Lactiot.  Div.  Imtim 
lib.  ia.  c.  26. 
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pire  was  deemed  the  recompense  of  assiduous  devotioiL 
•*  It  was»**  they  pompously  exclaimed,  "  by  exercising 
Religious  discipline  in  the  camp,  and  by  fortifying  the 
City  with  Sacred  rites^  with  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the 
various  degrees  of  a  numerous  Priesthood,  that  they 
had  stretched  their  dominion  beyond  the  paths  of  the 
Sun  and  the  limits  of  the  Ocean/'*  And,  as  Public 
prosperity  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  favourable 
agency  of  the  Gods,  so  were  Public  calamities  con- 
sidered as  visitations  of  their  anger.  The  influence  of 
these  opinions  was  peculiarly  active  among  the  Romans, 
whose  attachment  to  their  Religion  was  &r  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Heathen  world.  Hence 
arose  that  exclusion  of  Foreign  rites,  which,  though 
practically  modified  by  Political  necessity,  was  theoreti- 
cally a  part  of  their  Religious  system. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  late  Writers  to  expatiate 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration  on  the  unbounded 
toleraUon  which  characterised  the  Constitution  of 
Rome,t  yet  it  is  evident  firom  History,  that  this  supposed 
indulgence  was  far  more  circumscribed  than  its  panegy- 
rists have  asserted.  It  was  positively  forbidden  by  Law 
to  honour  with  private  worship  any  other  Deity  than 
such  as  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Religion 
by  Public  authority  ;l  and  this  Law,  though  it  might 
have  been  finequently  allowed  to  slumber,  was  not 
abrogated  at  a  very  distant  period  from  its  original 
enactment.  L.  JSlmilius  Paulus,  in  his  Consulship,  or- 
dered the  Temples  of  Iris  and  Serapis,  Gods  not  legally 
recognised  by  the  Romans,  to  be  destroyed,  and,  ob- 
serving the  religious  fear  which  checked  the  People,  he 
himself  seized  an  axe,  and  struck  the  first  blow  against 
the  portals  of  the  sacred  edifice. §  On  several  occasions 
the  Senate  exerted  its  power  to  prevent  Religious  inno- 
vatious.|f  The  Consul  Posthumius  is  represented  by 
Livy  as  alleging  in  a  powerfidl  speech  the  ancient  laws, 
so  often  repeal^,  against  worships  derived  from  other 
Countries,  and  as  declaring  that  nothing,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  wisest  Legislators,  was  more  calculated  to  dis- 
solve the  national  Religion  than  the  introduction  of 
Foreign  riles.^    Dion  Cassius  has  transmitted  to  us  a 

*  &'c  umperimm  momm  niira  Soiii  vitu  ei  qmua  Octtmi  Umiiea  pro» 
pagaviif  dum  exercent  in  armis  virhUem  reitgiaupn,  dtan  urbem 
tmtnumt  sacrormn  reHpombui,  caatU  vtrgmibuSf  muUit  honoribut  ao 
nominibm  aaeerdotum.     Hin.  Felix.  Oc/avtM»,p.  51.  Ed.  1672. 

f  Montesquieu,  in  his  DisMrtation  Sttr  ia  PUiiique  det  RmnaimB 
Ahm  la  RtiigiM;  VoHaiie,  DieL  Phikt.  art.  Toiertmce,  (Etmr. 
torn,  xxzfiil  p.  404;  Gibbon,  Decliae  and  Fall  of  the  Raman 
Emptrtf  c.  16,  &c. 

{  Tertull.  ^poioff.  c.  5,  &c. 

(  Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  n.  2. 

jl  In  the  year  u.c.  326,  when,  in  coniequence  of  a  eevtre  drought, 
individuals  had  resorted  to  new  rites  with  a  riew  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  Heaven,  the  Senate  enjoined  the  JEdUet  to  suffer  no  other 
Ood  and  no  other  form  of  worship  than  that  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Roman  usage.  (Liv.  lib.  iv.)  In  tr.  e.  541,  in  the  height  of  the  second 
raiic  war,the  Senate  published  a  strict  deerae  against  certain  Rdtgiout 
ianorations,  which  had  been  introduced,  f  liv.  lib.  xxv.)  In  u.  c .  6 1 5  the 
Prater,  C.  Cornelius  Hispalus,  banished  those  who  attempted  to  esta- 
blish the  worship  of  the  Sabasian  Jupiter,  (Valer.  Max.  lib.  L  c.  3.)  and 
in  C7.  c.  701,  the  Temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis  were  again  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Senate.  (Dion.  lih.  xl.)  These  laws  may  be  found 
more  fully  detailed  in  an  article,  Swr  ie  Raptel  que  let  Bomaing 
amoient  pomr  la  Re&gion,  Huimrt  de  VAkoitmu  det  inteript,  torn, 
xxxiv.  p.  110—125. 

^  Quoiiet  hoc  patrum  avommque  tetale  negotiwn  eti  magitiraHhue 
datum f  ut  $acra  externa  fieri  vetareni ;  sacrificmlot  vateeque  foro, 
eirco,  urbeprohAerent ;  vatieinoe  Hbrot  conquirerent  comhurrrentque , 
omnem  dueiplinam  tacrj/icandi  prmierquam  more  Romano  abO' 
lerent  f  Judicabant  enim  prudentiuhni  vni  omnit  divini  humanique 
jarist  niJkil  tequi  diuolpenda  religionit  eue,  qnam  ubi  non  palriOf 
9ed  externa  ritu  taerifkaretmr,  (lir.  Kb.  zzxix.c.  16.) 


cdebrated  Oration,  in  Whkh  Mccteas  endeavours  to  Of  tb* 
press  on  Augustus  a  conviction  of  the  dangers  which  Cbmti 
he  conceives  would  result  from  the  toleration  of  new  .  ^^^^^ 
Religions.  And  even  under  Tiberius,  the  Egyptian  *^'Jin 
ceremonies  were  violently  proscribed.  Centuri 

The  mistaken  opinion  of  an  entire  freedom  from  \j-  -, 
persecution,  may  have  originated  in  a  wrong  inference, 
drawn  from  the  very  remar^Eible  heU  that  coexistent  witk 
intolerant  laws  against  puUic  deviations  from  the  esta-* 
blished  rites^  was  an  almost  imlimited  liberty  enjoyed  by 
individuals  of  expressing  private  sentiments.  On  the 
Stage,  and  in  the  worics  of  professed  Sceptics,  the 
keenest  ridicule  against  the  popular  Gods  was  exercised 
with  perfect  impunity.*  The  sarcastic  attacks  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  as  well  as  the  impious  sentiments 
of  Seneca  the  Tragedian,  were  heard  without  censure. 
The  philosophic  raillery  of  Cicero  and  of  Lucian  wae 
indulged  in  without  danger.f 

The  Christian  Religion  had  therefore  to  encounter  the  Causes  i 
aversion  which  the  Romans  entertained  against  Foreign  which  tl 
Worship ;  an  aversion,  indeed,  which  the  enlaigemeni  op^>M*i 
of  their  Empire  had  considerably  diminished,  but  which  ™^^ 
may  ^11  be  thought  not  to  have  been  wholly  eradicated,  tiani^  a 
But   however  inclined  the  ruling  powers  might  have  be  aicifl 
been  in  other  cases  to  relax  their  severity,  tl^re  were 
several  distinctive  features  in  the  Christian  Religion 
which  soon  awakened  their  i^fwdiension.     It  was  the 
Religion,  not  of  any  particular  Nation  or  City,  but  of  a 
Sect ;  and  that  not  merely  a  recent,  but  a  Proselyting 
Sect     It  admitted  no  intercommunity  of  Worship ; 
k»  existence  required  the  destruction  of  all  other  Sys- 
tems.    It  was  not,  like  the  Religions  of  Polythdsm,  a 
new  scion,  which  might  be  grafted  on  the  general  stodc. 
It  was  not  an  attempt  to  fill  up  an  additionsi  niche  in  the 
Pantheon.  It  was  an  exclusive,  uncompromising  Creed» 
which  not  merely  did  not  harmonize  with  any  other,  but 
condemned  all  others.     As  it  demanded  undivided  alle- 
giance from  its  followers,  so  it  did  not  accept  preferred 
coalition  with  its  opponents.     The  Christians  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  Gods  and  Tern* 
pies  and  Ceremonies  of  Idolatry.     The  Purple  of  the 
Pagan  Priesthood,  to  which  the  Crowd  had  been  taught 
to  look  up  with  reverence,  was,  in  their  eyes»  mockery.| 
This  spirit,  though  periiaps  not  at  first  fiilly  perceived* 
was  no  sooner  felt  than  resisted.§     It  was  imputed  to 
a  strange  obliquity  of  intdlect  or  of  will.     The  niUng 
maxim    of  Roman   administration    was   evidently,   i 
Foreign  Worships  could  not  be  excluded,  at  least  to  con- 
solidate them  into  one  great  Relig^ious  federacy ;  to  allow 
men  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  but  to  unite 
together  those  opinions  by  a  common  principle  of  ac- 
commodation and  reciprocal  indulgence.     The  Legist 
later,  who  could  not  bend  and  mould  Christianity  into 
a  component  (mrt  of  the  Polytheistic  structure,  put 

*  Tliif  was  a  circumstance  which  frequently  struck  the  early 
Christians.  Just.  Mart  j^pol.  i.  c.  4 ;  Tertull.  Jpol.  c.  46.  Quinima 
et  Deos  vettrot  palam  deftruunt ....  laudantibta  vobit^  &c. 

f  The  same  licence  existed  in  Ancient  Greece ;  and,  bv  a  some- 
what similar  anomaly,  the  Church  of  Rome  combined  with  her  former 
spirit  of  rigid  intolerance  the  strange  permission  of  exhibiting  thea- 
trical pieces,  in  which  the  events  of  Scripture  History  were  repre- 
sented with  irreverent  buffoonery. 

X  Sacerdotmn  honore*  ei  purpuraa  detptcinni.     (Min.  Fel.  c.  8.) 

I  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  c.  16.  The  observation  of 
Voltaire,  in  accounting  for  the  dtffsrent  treatment  which  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians  experienced  is  not  without  truth.  Lee  Juife  ne 
voulaient  pas  que  la  statue  de  Jupiter  f&t  d  Jerusalem;  tuais  iem 
Chretiens  ne  voulaient  pas  qu*elle  f&l  au  CapUole,  Did,  PkihSm 
art  Toleranee* 
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it  out  of  ihe  circle  of  toleration,  however  capacious, 
'  mnd  endeavoured  to  crush  it,  before  its  niap^ixilude  was 
increased.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  Christian 
was  often  condemned  simply  on  account  of  his  Profes- 
sion, when  no  criminal  acts  were  proved,  or  even  allcg-ed. 
The  Name  was  a  Test,  Tlie  Magistrate  was  probably 
directed  to  consider  it  as  such,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  a  System,  of  which,  in  par- 
ticutar  instances,  it  would  have  been  difficnlt  to  define 
the  mischief.  Bot  the  syfferer,  who  felt  unable  to  ex- 
plain on  what  principle  so  singular  a  deviation  from 
ordinary  practice  could  be  groundet!,  londly  complained 
of  the  palpable  injustice  of  passing  sentence  on  him,  in 
consequence  of  a  mere  Name»  witliout  any  judicial  in- 
quiry into  his  character  and  conduct.*  Such,  at  least, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  solution  of  the  anomalous  mode 
of  treaiment  which  the  Christians  experienced. 

But,  independently  of  these  apprehensions  of  the  effects 
of  the  new  Rc!i«:ion,  arising  from  its  essential  incom- 
patibiflty  with  Polytheism*  the  persons  who  professed  it 
laboured  under  suspicions  of  disaffection  to  the  Civil 
Government.  Tliey  refused  to  adore  the  Imag-e  of  the 
reigninor  Emperor  ;t  they  refused  to  offer  Idolatrous 
Sacrifices  for  his  safety ;  they  refused  to  swear  by  the 
Genius  of  Csesar,  and  to  join  in  Festivals  on  the  occasion 
of  signal  victories.  They  were  sometimes  accused  of  de- 
clining- to  assist  in  the  wars, J  by  which  the  dangers  which 
encircled  the  Roman  Empire  were  averted.  Doubts 
were  consequently  awakenedt  which  were  not  imme- 
diately dispelled  by  their  declarations,  however  empha- 
Uc,  that,  although  they  turned  with  shuddering  from 
profane  Rites,  yet  they  cherished  fidelity^  offered  Prayers} 
for  the  lives  and  prosperity  of  their  appointed  Gover- 
nors, paid  duly  all  Tributes  and  Taxes,  abstained  irom 
factious  commotions,  and  promoted  charity  and  affec- 
tion among  the  various  members  of  the  Social  Body. 
The  accusation  made  more  impression  than  the  defence. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  habitual  mention  of  the 
Kiogdom  of  the  Messiah  may,  by  a  misapprehension  of 
its  meaning,  have  tended  to  excite  distrusl^lj 

But  nothing  was  more  effectual  in  rousing  the  fears  of 
the  Roman  Rulers  than  the  circumstance,  that  men,  whose 
principles  were  already  questioned,  should  hold  frequent 
nocturnal  Meetings — Meetings  which  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  L*aw^  and  always  dreaded  as  the  secret 
schools  of  dangerous  conspiracies.  Thus  w^s  it  the 
hard  lot  of  the  Christians,  that  they  could  neither  as- 
semble openly,  without  being  exposed  to  violence,  nor 
privately,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  suspicion. 
It  was  injudicious  in  them,  however,  to  suffer  the  ah\rm 
to  be  heightened  by  adopting  the  language  of  unneces- 
sary mystery  on  the  subject  of  their  Sacraments,^ 

•  JttO.  Uvt  Apol,  i.  c  4,    Tcrttill.  A^.  c.  3. 

f  TcrtnlL  Apol.  c,  33,  Ace, 

X  Teituliiaii,  io  his  Tract  de  Cor^mAf  considers  it  unlawful  for  a 
Ghfirinii  to  be  a  soldier.  Tbfs  w  wntten  after  his  teceaion  from 
tW  Chmcb  ;  bat  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Romans  seem  not 
ip  Ktvt  dittiDguished  the  Orthodox  from  the  Schist iimttc.  The  perti- 
sd  of  ffae  eoQclujion  of  the  Vltlth  Bool  of  Origen  agoiost  CeUug^ 
^{mld,  we  til  ink,  hive  alone  ftwaketied,  in  a  high  degree,  the  fesra  of 
the  Roman  BuJera^ 

iTfertuU.  Jpai.  c,  38,  Ac. 
Juttto  Martyr  (im  Jpoi,  i.  c  1 1,)  ackaowledges  that  it  was  mi8- 
;«ct«il  to  news  a  K^iogdom  oa  Eiilh« 

%  On  the  aacieot  custom  of  conccaltag  the  nature  of  the  Sacra- 
Mt%  tee  fiiogham'*  AMtfiuiiet  of  the  Ckrittian  CAmrck^  b,  x.  c*  5, 


The  feeling  of  fear  or  hatred  already  entertained  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  cloud  of  catumnies  in 
which  tlieir  conduct  was  enveloped.  Strange  reports  of 
disgusting  Rites  were  industriously  circulated,  and  cre- 
dulously beheved.  The  fury  of  the  lower,  and  the  dis- 
trust of  the  higher  Orders,  were  raised  by  absurd  fictions, 
which  represented  the  Christians  as  slaying  a  new-born 
infant  at  their  initiation  ;  drinking  the  blood  ;  tearing 
asynder  the  limbs ;  binding  themselves  to  secrecy ; 
and  consummating  their  deeds  of  horror  in  the  sliades 
of  night,  by  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  the  moat 
depraved  passions.*  In  vain  did  the  Christian,  who 
avoided  the  sight  of  the  sanguinary  feats  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  who  observed  the  Apostolic  precept  of  ab- 
staining from  blood, t  express  his  deepest  abborreoce 
of  in%Tntions,  which  apparently  originated  in  a  mon- 
strous perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharistic 
Coramemonition  of  the  Death  of  Christ;  in  vain  did 
he  appeal  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankintt,  and 
challenge  the  minutest  investigation  of  his  actions  ;  tlie 
progress  of  falsehood  was  but  slowly  repressed,  and  was 
attended  by  many  and  serious  evnls.  The  expressions 
of  atfection  which  the  Christians  employed  were  mis- 
construed.J  The  remembrance  of  the  infamous  prac- 
tices, which  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  Senate 
against  the  Bacchanals,  inspired  the  Roman  Statesman 
with  a  belief,  that  there  was  no  crime  so  revolting 
which  might  not  be  committed  under  the  cloak  of  Reli* 
gion;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  disgraceful  scenes 
which  passed  in  the  secret  Ceremonies  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  had  strengthened  the  opinion,  that  whatever  was 
concealed  was  either  improper  in  itself,  or  likely  to 
lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  Nor  would  it  be 
discharging  the  duties  which  Truth  prescribes^  to  sup- 
press the  fact,  that  some  among  the  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians^ charge  the  Heretics  with  impurities  as  deep,  and 
cruelties  as  incredible,  as  the  worst  accusations  of  which 
they  themselves  complain.  If  their  accounts  are  false, 
it  roust  diminish  our  surprise,  that  the  Pagans  should 
have  credited  rumours,  widely  spread,  while  even 
Christians  recorded  calumnies  too  dreadful  to  admit 
of  the  faintest  description  :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  accounts  are  true,  we  ought  surely  to  make  some 
allowances  for  the  difficulty  which  men,  unacquainted 
with  the  exact  nature  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  must 
have  found  in  accurately  discriminating  whidi  Sects 
were  justly,  and  which  were  not  justly »  entitled  to  the 
appetlalion  of  Christian,  ^  an  appellation  assumed 
by  all,  whether  Catholic  or  Schismatic.  Yet»  after  all 
which  may  be  urged  in  their  defence*  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Pagans  in  receiving  reports  which  they  had  not  in 
vestigated,  notwithstanding  the  interna!  improbability 
of  the  pretended  facts,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
means  of  inquiry  which  they  possessed,  notwithstiinding 
the  bold  challenge  of  the  Apologists  to  sift  Ihoronghly 
all  charges  adduced  against  their  Society,  Ls  certainly 
unjustifiable ;  and  the  more  so,  as,  on  the  supposed 
truth  of  these  reports,  extraordinary  cruelties  were  not 
unfrequenlly  exercised. 

•  Se«  the  descriplioa  ghca  in  Minudiis  Felix,  c,  9,  &c. 

{The  Hettbens  were  Bwire  of  thit  fact    Tortull^  JpoL  c.  9. 
D&vis,  Dot  in  Mia.  Fel.  c  9. 
{  Epipbait.  Huera,  %lmu  c«  14  ;  xxvii,  c,  1,  4c 
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Although  we  hnve  already  briefly  adverted  to  the 
celebrated  Letter*  which  Pliny,  during-  his  residence  as 
Governor  in  the  Province  of  Pontys  and  Bithynia,  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan,  a  more  minute  cxammalion,  and 
an  illuRtratbn  of  it  by  a  few  additional  remarks,  will 
perhaps  be  the  best  method  of  conveyintr  a  clear  and 
connected  idea  of  the  policy  which  directed  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Roman  Rulers  at  the  period  succeeding'  the 
Apostoh'c  A^e,  The  object  of  Pliny  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  inquiry  and  of  punishment, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  against  the  followers 
of  the  new  Religion.  He  states,  that  he  had  never 
been  present  at  their  trials,  and  that  he  entertained 
doubts  respecting'  the  mode  of  proceeding',  particularly 
on  the  following  points ;  whether  difference  of  age  were 
taken  into  consideration,  or  w^hether  the  tender  and  the 
robust  were  treated  with  the  same  severity  ;  whether 
pardon  were  granted  on  repentance,  or  a  renunciation 
of  Christianity  were  judged  of  no  avail ;  whether  the 
mere  name  of  Christian,  nnconnected  with  any  crime, 
or  the  crimes  that  accompanied  the  name  were  the  object 
of  punishment. 

From  these  questions  U  appears  to  us  manifest,  that 
the  Christians  were  then  generally  known  as  a  sepajute 
Body;  that  judicial  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  them  ;  that  the  repealed  comfilaints,  which  the 
Apologists  make,  of  being  punished  for  a  name  only, 
are  neither  unfounded,  nor  extravagant;  lastly,  that 
Pliny's  design  was  to  suggest  to  the  Emperor  certain 
distinctions,  calculated  to  mitigate  the  rigour  which  had 
been  exercised  indiscriminately  against  the  various 
members  of  the  rising  Sect, 

It  is  still  doubtful  whether  any  Edict,  specifically 
directed  against  the  Christiansi  was  then  in  force. t 
The  expressions  of  Tertultian  seem  to  intimate,  that 


•  Plin,  lib.  X.  Ep.  97, 

t  Mosheim,  LArdaer,  Gibljon,  Ac,  are  of  opinion,  ihit  there  were 
no  Edicts  in  force  against  the  Christians.  Bishop  Kaye  remarks, 
th&l  the  conctu&ion  h  erroneous,  U  any  weight  is  Co  he  attiched  to 
the  itntements  of  Tcrrullian,  in  Iris  first  Book  ad  Ntttumi'jif  c.  7. 
Apotot/.  c.  ],  5,  37  J  ad  Scapui.  c.  4.  [lecture*  on  Ttritillian^ 
p.  115.)  With  respect  to  the  abrofatioa  of  Domiliaa's  laws  by  the 
Senate^  which  Moshcim  and  LarJner  mentionj  and  the  belief  ia 
which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Suetonius  {tit  Ehm,  c.  23.)  and  the 
writer  of  the  Treatise  de  AiorUh,  Persrvut.  c,  21,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
menibercd,  that  Trajan  rc^vtored  Doraitiaa's  Rescripts,  Epittoti$  rmm 
J^QmUiani  UandumeU.  (Plin.  lib.  x.  £ji7.66,)  (See  Oibboa's  Indtx 
ErpuTffator,  in  his  MUcc^L  fVorkt,  vol.  v.  p.  560, > 


the  laws  of  Nero,  in  this  particular  case,  were  not  ab- 
rogated. Nor  can  the  conlrary  be  inferred  from  the 
uncertainty  of  so  experienced  a  law^yer  as  Pliny, 
since  he  himself,  in  another  of  his  Letters,  laments  his 
deficiency  on  some  points  of  legal  knowledge.*  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  these  laws,  if 
not  formally  and  entirely  annnlled,  were,  in  many  re- 
spects, become  of  dubiotjs  authority,  and  that  the  general 
decrees  of  the  Senate  against  the  introduction  of  new 
Deities,  though  they  enabled  harsh  or  unjust  Governors 
to  pursue  the  most  vigorous  measures,  were  regarded 
by  milder  Rulers  as  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  their  meaning  and  in  their  application* 

In  this  state  of  perplexity,  Pliny  proceeds  to  describe 
the  method  w^iich  he  had  followed  towards  all  who  were 
brought  before  him  on  the  charge  of  being  Christians. 
He  put  the  question,  Whether  they  were  members  of 
the  Body  to  which  they  were  accused  of  belonging? 
If  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  repealed  the 
question  a  second  and  a  third  time*  accompanying  it 
with  the  threat  of  capital  punishment.  Such  as  still 
persisted  in  their  confession  he  looked  upon  as  infa- 
tuated, and  ordered  to  be  led  away,  to  prison  or  to 
execution;  for  the  word  employed  h  susceptible  of  this 
ambiguity,!  *'  For,"  he  adds,  in  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  impelled  him  to  the  adoption  of  this 
course,  **  I  never  doubted,  that,  whatever  might  be  tlie 
nature  of  their  confession,  stubbornness,  at  least,  and 
indexible  obstinacy,  ought  to  be  punished,"  This  sen- 
tence, when  considered  in  connection  with  his  previous 
avowal  of  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  trials  of  the 
Christians,  throws  great  light  on  an  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  the  contempt  and  opposition  which 
Christianity  experiencetl  from  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Magistrate.  Ignorance  of  the  new,  and  attachment  to 
the  old  Religion,  were  the  main  springs  which  directed 
the  learned  and  the  powerful.  The  soil  feelings  of 
humanity  were  repressed  by  a  conviction,  t!iat  all 
attempts  to  endanger  the  Religious  Establishment 
would  necessarily  shake  the  stability  of  those  Civil  insti- 
tutions with  which,  by  a  variety  of  means,  it  hud  Icng 

*  Ep,  14.  lib,  viii*  wherein  he  coiwwits  Aristo,  and  gives  the  reawns 
of  his  want  of  iufticient  acqitalntanice  with  the  Jut  Senaiorirtm, 

t  Pericrerantei  duct  juati ;  that  it  does  not  uecessarily  impiy 
capital  punislimeoi  is  evidt^nt  from  wiany  passages  in  other  Writers, 
r.  g.  Nt  mtiki  in  cnrc^re  AahiiaHdum  gtt^  *i  Trtbunut  pit^it  dmci 
juMtitaet,     Cic.  de  Le^t  Jgmr,  Or,  ii,  aee,  37. 
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united.     The  grevii  maxim  of  the  RomBti  Govern- 

mtnU  iti  its  external  relations,  and  in  its  internal  policy, 
was  lo  spare  the  subject,  but  to  enforce  subjection.  Par- 
cere  ntbjedU,  et  debdlare  super bojt.  The  pro^lfess^  ^oW* 
ever,  of  Christianity  seems  not  to  have  suffered  that 
check  which  the  severe  proceeding's  of  the  Governor 
were  intended  to  produce.  A  more  natural  ciccuHU- 
sUnce  was,  probably,  the  result ;  informations  conti  • 
nuaJty  multiplied.  In  consequence  of  an  anonymous 
accusation,  Pliny  examined  several  persons,  who  denied 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  who,  as  a  mark'  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  assertions,  repeated  an  appeal  to  the 
Gods  offered  supplication  with  wine  and  frankincense 
to  the  Imag-e  of  the  Emperor,  and  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ;***  with  none  of  which  things/'  adds  the  narrator, 
•*  as  it  is  reported,  can  they  who  are  really  Chris^aua 
be  induced  to  comply/*  These,  therefore,  were  dis- 
ciiarged  Others  at  first  confessed  themselves  ChHs- 
tians,  and  afterwards  recanted.  Some,  it  appears,  had 
renounced  the  profession  three  years,  some  sooner, 
and  others  twenty  years  before ;  which  periods  cannot 
without  difficulty  be  referred  to  the  Persecutions  under 
Doinifian,  and  Nero.f 

The  succeeding  part  of  the  Letter  contains  the  favour- 
able account  of  the  Christians  which  we  have  already 
transcribed.J  This  account,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
drawn  by  Pliny  from  those  who  had  recanted;  men 
wlm,  in  all  probability,  by  revealing  any  impious  tenet, 
if  soch  had  existed  in  the  system,  or  any  vicious  habit 
in  ibe  professors,  of  the  Religion  which  they  had  for- 
takeo,  would  gladly  have  found  a  justification  of  their 
mprv-*'"^'  c-,tisfiictory  alike  to  themselves  and  lo  their 
yati:  ;ing peace  to  their  consciences  and  security 

to  ttjcit  j*^iM>ns.  An  informer*  who  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  tearing  tlie  mask  from  the  hypocrite, 
and  dragging  the  criminal  lo  light,  would  have  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  w^as  justly  entitled  to 
liie  character  of  a  public  benefactor.  Yet,  fnr  from 
Ending  any  discovery  of  concealed  vice,  any  detection 
of  subtle  intrigue,  we  have  a  testimony,  recorded  by  an 
enemy,  and  derived  from  unsuspected  witntsse)?,  which 
affords  not  merely  a  refutation  of  the  cakimnies,  liy 
which  the  character  of  the  first  Christitins  was  assailed, 
but  a  strong  evidence  of  their  piety  and  rectitude,  their 
unaffected  simplicity  and  aflectionatc  union. 

With  a  riew,  moreover,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
account,  Pliny,  as  we  have  already  observed,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  examine  by  torture  two  maid-servants,  who 
are  culled  Ministers,  (perhaps  Deaconesses :)  he  was 
unable,  however,  to  discover  any  thing,  except,  to  use  his 
owm  lin^rn  .rre.  "  a  w^lful  Qud  immodcrate  superstitton ;" 
w»  «  1,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  whole  tenour 

ofti.c  i.|pp^ik\  only  equivalent  to  "an  obstinate  devia- 
tion from  tlie  established  rites,  a  presumptuous  al tempt 
to  disturb  the  Religious  harmony  of  the  Heathen  world/* 
In  considering  the  moderation  and  humanity,  by 
which  the  general  conduct  of  Pliny  was  distinguished, 

•  ll  b  poislbte  ibftt  this  addUional  injunction  may  have  been  matle 
m  e£i&iec|uieace  of  a  singular  rqtiivocatiuti,  whkb  we  may,  perhaps, 
ttppu«e  to  hane  bvrn  l6ed  bcfiiru  llsc  time  of  the  Valenliniaus,  who 
tqpMd  Jjl*t  Uiey  ittiglU  deny  that  lh«y  were  ChrL&lianiS  vritbuut  incur- 
vil(  lh«  pcnakv  fieri. junced  la  the  tvord'i  uf  our  Savi/ciur,  ^  He  who 
4«w*t  M*  pt  wiU  r  deny  before  My  Fttben"     (S«« 

UiopK.  ,p,  163.) 

t  Ihia  inquiry  wa^  mA-de  pirobably  a,Dt  104.  Domitiin  periihed IQ 
tK»  yeir  96,  and  Ncpo  m  68,  (i.  e»  'Ss  years  before.)  Th«  persons  ex- 
amoed  it^tre  perhaps  coafLLsed^  and  not  Hcrupulau»ly  exacl  in  the  dates. 

J  EitcyciopifdiOj  HtiTORYfCh.  jutxiriii.  p,  8i0,  nolc. 
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it  appears  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  which  could 
induce  him  lo  select  two  females  as  fit  subjects  lo  be 
tried  by  the  horrors  of  the  rack.*  It  is  most  obvious  to 
alsigfl  t|is  kft  of  cruelty  to  a  desire  of  extorliup^  their 
secret  with  ^eater  facility ,  from  the  natural  timidity  of 
the  weaker  sex.  We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind, 
lb»*  the  Roman  Laws  did  not  allow  any  persons  to  be 
put  to  the  torture  except  slaves  and  temale  servants, 
whose  evidence,  unless  by  this  process,  was  inadmissiblcf 

It  was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  continue  these 
ItatolterJnl  proceedings.  Sensible  of  the  inefiicacy  of 
any  system  of  intliscriminate  persecution  ;  and  anxious, 
it  may  be  allowed,  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  pity,  and 
to  obtahi  from  trhperia!  authority  some  definite  reg-ula- 
tion,  which  mig-ht  alleviate  the  suffering's  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  by  silencing^  the  clamours  of  their  informers,  he 
suspended  all  rigorous  measures  till  the  reply  of  Trajan 
should  relieve  his  perplexity.  To  impress  on  the  Em- 
peror's mind  a  proper  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject, be  assures  him  that  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ag;es, 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  accused,  and  would  still  be 
accused;  for  the  contagion,  he  adds,  of  the  new  super- 
stition had  not  merely  seized  cities,  but  lesser  towns, 
and  the  open  country.  The  Temples  had  been  almost 
deserted  ;  the  sacred  ceremonies  had  suffered  a  long" 
intermission ;  and  the  victims  were  for  some  time 
without  purchasers. 

Tliese  assertions  render  it  a  very  probable  conjecture 
that  the  severity  of  the  Governors,  and  ihe  exasperutian 
of  the  populace,  were  excited  and  kept  alive  by  the 
Priests,  by  the  inferior  officers  of  Relic^on,  and,  in  Bhort, 
by  all  to  whom  the  splendid  solemnities,  or  por^ous 
structures,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  maintenance 
of  Polytheism,  were  a  source  of  pleasure,  of  emolument* 
and  of  distinction.  Nor  would  the  representations  of 
the  Priesthood  be  received  without  alarm,  even  by  the 
Philosophic  Scepiic.  Regarding  the  existing  Religious 
as  instruments  of  controul,  or  incentives  to  exertion, 
many  of  the  Sages  of  Antiquily  had  no  sooner  closed  their 
free  speculations  on  the  Divinity,  than  they  bent  before  the 
senseless  objects  of  popular  idolatry  which  they  inter- 
nally ridiculed^J  Even  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  and 
of  Pyrrho,  were  willing^  to  discharge  the  sacerdotal 
offices.§  But  the  aBceudency  of  the  Priesthood  would  be 
particularly  great  in  the  mind  of  Pliny,  who  was  anxious 
that  reverence  should  be  entertained  "for  the  Deities,  for 
ancient  glory,  even  for  fables."||  The  glowing  imagery 
of  Pagan  Worship,  wilh  its  train  of  varied  associations, 
had  taken  possession  of  his  ardent  fancy.  The  elegance 
of  his  taste  lent  charms  to  empty  pageantry  ;  and  his 
lime  was  spent  in  building  and  in  adorning  Temples. 

•  Mosheim  adds,  Pr€9by/eri»  cum  Epitcop9  aut  fugi  diiofutSf  exortd 
lempeJttaie,  nui  in  occulta  latenhhus.  (Df  Rcb.  Chr,  p.  232,}  The 
assertion  is,  we  think,  unwarranted  and  unjust. 

f  This  was  not  the  case  iti  olljer  CountfieA.  Dictndum  ....,,  de 
intiiiutiM  ,4{henientium^  lUtOiltorttrnj  docfinimormn  AowmiKm,  «pud 
quoi  ctiam  {id  quad  uctrrbintmum  ttt)  hbni,  civeaquc  iofqMcntuf, 
(Cic.  dt  Part.  OrnU  c,  34,)  H  ence,  as  Gibbon  has  retnarkcdj  the  ACq«i- 
cacence  of  Ibo  Provincials  encourtiged  iheir  Governors  to  acquire,  and 
perhApa  to  u^urp,  a  discrotiooary  power  of  employing  the  rack  to  ex- 
tort from  vagrant  and  plebeian  crtmin&ls  th«  confession  of  their  guilty 
till  they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  diatinctions  af  rank^  and 
lo  disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  Ciliiens,  (s-ee  Dtciine  and  Fa/If 
&c  c,  17.J  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  ao  conacientioun 
9.  Governor  a^  Pliny  would  have  deviated  froca  tkt  pr&ctice  of  the 
Stftte  and  the  rule  rtf  Civilians. 

iOrig.  c,  GtU,  lib.  v,  p.  260. 
Epicl.  Dmert.  lib.  li.  c,  20,     Diog,  Lftert  lib.  v.  MC  IQ,  &c. 
EnQ^ciopttdm,  S  Kx T.  £m  r i  jt  i& 
\\  £:p.21,lib.  viii. 
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Another  remark  must  force  itself  on  the  moAt  inoreduloui 

eKaminer.     The  Letter  affords  an  unquestionable  proof 

of  the  rapid  diflfusion  of  Christianity,  throughout  the 

Province  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  short  space  of 

eighty  years  after  the  death  of  its  Divine  founder.     The 

testimony  of  Pliny,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  writing^ 

wA^Ak     ^  Lucian,*  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  expressions,  in 

sion  of"  which  the  Fathers  describe  the  extent  of  the  Churdh» 

Christiaiuty.  though  doubtless  hyperbolical,  were  not  suggested  by 

the  remotest  wish  to  invent  and  deceive. 

Pliny  concludes  by  describing  the  revival  of  Pagan 
Rites,  in  consequence  of  his  administration,  and  by  ex- 
pressing a  confident  hope  that  if  pardon  were  granted 
on  repentance,  the  new  Sect  would  lose  a  considerable 
number  of  its  adherents.  The  answer  of  Trajan  is  brief 
and  positive.  After  declaring*  his  approbation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Pliny,  and  admitting  the  impossi- 
bility of  laying  down  any  one  rule,  calculated  for  uni- 
versal application,  he  directs,  that  the  Christians  should 
not  be  sought  for,  but  that,  if  any  were  brought  before 
the  Governor,  they  should  be  punished.  He  was  care- 
ful to  add,  that  such  as  denied  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  confirmed  their  denial  by  supplications 
to  the  Gods,  notwithstanding  any  former  suspidoo, 
should  obtain  pardon.  Moreover,  he  observes,  that  an 
accusation  ought  in  no  instance  to  be  admitted,  unless 
signed  by  the  person  who  presented  it ;  for  the  sanction 
of  anonymous  informations  *'  would  be  a  disg^raceful 
precedent,  unworthy  of  the  Age  of  Tnyan."  It  is  in 
tions  of  Tor- speaking  of  this  Rescript  that  Tertullian  has  severely 
tullian  on  reflected  on  the  anomaly  of  forbidding  the  adoption  of 
active  measures  against  the  Christians,  as  if  innocent, 
and  yet  ordering  them  to  be  punished  as  if  guilty. 
*'  If,"  he  exclaims,  *'  they  deserve  condemnation,  why 
should  they  not  be  sought  for  ?  if  they  deserve  not  to  be 
sought  for,  why  should  they  not  be  acquitted  ?"t  But, 
although  Trajan,  fit>m  the  nature  of  existing  laws,  and 
the  influence  of  preconceived  opinions,  might  not  con- 
sider  them  as  guiltless,  he  might  nevertheless  regaid 
them  as  a  race  of  mistaken  men,  who,  in  their  relation 
of  Citizens,  were  not  likely  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
security  of  Society:  while,  on  the  other  hand^  all 
encouragement  given  to  informers,  a  description  of 
men  against  whom  he  had  published  very  severe 
laws,  would  necessarily  open  a  wide  fidd  for  malig- 
nity, avarice,  cruelty,  and  all  the  passions  which  are 
nourished  by  Persecution.  He  considered  tadt  neglect 
as  less  dangerous  than  rigorous  search,  but  open  acquit- 
tal as  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Tertullian  himself  has 
not  reckoned  Trajan  among  the  Persecutors,^  and  has 
acknowledged  that  the  effect  of  this  Edict  was  in  some 
degree  to  ^strate  the  Penal  Laws,  on  which  the  harsh 
treatment  which  the  Christians  experienced  from  the 
Provincial  Rulers,  was  generally  grounded. 
Genaine-  We  have  hitherto  detailed  and  commented  upon  the 
ness  of  these  Contents  of  these  Letters  on  the  tacit  assumption  of  their 
i-ctters.  genuineness.  As  Semler,  however,  has  undertaken  to 
oiscover  in  them  the  traces  of  imposture*  it  may  be 


^  Alexander,  the  false  Prophet,  is  represested  as  complainia;,— 
ASimw  lf§09w»J^04m4  umi  X^trmmp  rtv  II#f«wv.  (PMudmnmti.  see.  25.} 

t  0  mdttH^M  neeemtrntfemfitMomf  Ne^  mquhmdoi,  yf  tmto- 
eente§,  et  mandai  puniendot,  ui  noceniet.  Parat  ei  MBvii,  distkmdai 
ei  animadvert  it !  Quid  temetiptam,  Cemmnra,  circmmvemt  ?  Sidamnat, 
cwfmm^iimgtririif  si  mm  uifirfri*,  omr  mm  et  abtohii  f  {^poi,  c  2.) 

I  ^tp9i.  c.  5. 


necessary  to  state  briefly  on  what  grounds  their  antho^ 
rity  has  been  received.  The  chief  points  on  which  we  CI 
would  insist  are  the  following : — these  Letters  are  not  a  .  ^ 
single,  unconnected  document,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ^ 
Acts  of  Pilate^  which  might  be  easily  forged,  but  they  \« 
form  a  part  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  into  which 
important  Epistles  could  not  without  great  difficulty  be 
interpolated ;  Uiey  are  found  in  all  manuscripts  contain- 
ing the  Xth  Book  of  Epistles,*  in  whidi  this  corre* 
spondence  is  preserved,  and  some  of  these  manuscripts 
are  of  very  great  antiquity ;  these  Letters,  moreover,  ac# 
quoted  by  Tertullian,  at  an  eariy  period,  when  fiibrica* 
tion  might  have  been  speedily  detected,  particularly  as 
it  appears  fit)m  the  account  of  Pliny  himself,  that  his 
Works  were  widely  circulated  ;t  the  quotation  of  Ter- 
tullian is  renewed  without  the  slightest  suspicion  by 
Eusebius,  by  Jerome,  by  Orosius,  and  later  writers; 
lastly,  these  Letters  bear  all  the  internal  characters  of 
truth; — they  are  not  sufficiently  favourable  for  a  Christian 
fabricator,  they  are  too  favourable  for  a  Pagan ;  the  styhBii 
too,  and  manner  of  Pliny  are  so  strikingly  preserved* 
that  an  editor4  who  professes  to  have  spent  many  yeam 
in  thoroughly  examining  and  illustrating  his  Work< 
declares  that  he  could  perceive  nothing  in  this  part  d 
them  which  was  not  perfectly  in  character  with  the  rest-; 
they  have  been,  besides,  repeatedly  sifted  and  explauwd 
by  men  who  possessed  the  deepest  knowledge  of  langn^ 
ges  and  antiquities,  yet  of  these  examiners  none,  till  the 
time  of  Semler,  ever  ventured  to  deny  their  genuinenets.| 
In  a  word,  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  the  testimony 
of  succeeding  writers,  the  consent  of  commentators,  thte 
exceeding  difficulty  of  any  interpolation,  the  absence  of 
a  sufficient  motive  for  such  an  interpolation,  the  style 
and  subject  of  the  whole,H  must  be  admitted  by  the 
dispassionate  examiner,  as  far  overbalandng  a  few 
captious  objections,  such  as  might  be  urged  against  tha 
authenticity  of  almost  any  record  of  antiquity. 

The  operation  of  Trajan's  Edict  ^  was  favourable  to  St 
the  rising  Churdi.    Still,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  CI 
scope  was  left  to  arbitrary  Governors  for  the  exercise  of  !^ 
those  powers,  which  reduced  the  Christians  to  a  state  of  ^ 
danger  and  distress.    The  turbulence  and  ferocity  of 
the  populace,  fimiented  by  the  artifices  of  the  IMesip 
hood,  still  displayed  itself  in  those  seasons  of  tomultn* 
ous  festivity,  when  the  strength  of  a  collected  multitnde 
was  more  sensibly  felt,  and  its  desires  less  commonly 


♦  It  is  bat  just  to  add,  that  suspicions  have  been  eotertaioed,  bat 
without  sufficient  grounds,  against  the  whole  of  the  Xth  fio<dL  of 
Bpisiies,  chiefly  because  it  is  found  in  very  few  manuscripts. 

t  B.  g.  Bibiopolas  Lt^dum  east  mn  jmtabam :  ae  tanis  tSbeaUm 
s»  Uteris  tms  eogmvi  veiuktari  UbeUoe  meos,  quibm  peregri  mmHTM 
gratiam,  fmim  in  wrbe  eol/egeriiU,  deUctor,    {Ep.  1 1.  lib.  :d,^ 

X  Gieng. 

§  They  have  been  examined  by  Baldninus,  m  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Edicts  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  br  J.  H.  Boehmems,  b;^  Sam 
Petitus,  and  other  writers,  enumerated  by  Fabricius  in  his  Btkiiotk. 
Lot,  ton.  ii.  p.  415.  Ed.  Ernest  For  further  remarks  on  these  jE^mb* 
t/et,  see  G.  J.  Vossii  wi  Ep,  Plin.  ie  Christian.  Comment,;  and 
LardDcr*s  Jewieh  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  v.  p.  3—86. 

II  The  aboT*  arguments  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in 
Oierig's  editioD  of  Plioy  the  Younger,  (torn.  ii.  4M-^19.) 

f  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  a  supposed  Edict,  by  wbkh 
Thjan  is  said  to  hare  put  a  stop  to  the  Persecution  in  consequence -ef 
a  letter  from  Tlberiao»  Governor  of  the  Pint  Palestine,  eomplahdaf 
that  be  was  wearied  with  destroying  the  Quistians,  on  whom  severi^ 
had  no  effecL  It  is  first  mentioned  bjr  John  Malela,  a  creials— 
writer  of  the  Vllh  century,  and^  though  ated  by  Suidas,  («.  l^«Mr,) 
contains  undeniable  marks  of  forgery.  See  DodwvU,  (in  Disserts 
Cyprian,  diss.  11.  sec.  23,  94.) 
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oppoMcL  Tranquillity,  for  the  most  part,  came  or  de* 
parted  aecording  to  the  ebb  or  flow  of  popular  feeling. 

On  the  iiccession  of  Hadrian^  a  Prince*  whose  super- 
rtkious  addiction  to  Divination  and  Magic,*  and  whose 
st^IMM  activity  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Pagtin  cere- 
monies, may  have  encouraged  the  Priests  to  renew  their 
roach i nations^ — the  Christians  were  assailed  by  fresh 
dauges,  and  harassed  with  increased  violence.  The 
IMibiic  Games  became,  as  usual*  scenes  of  licentious^ 
M«9  inflamed  by  bigotry.  The  Civil  Authorities  were 
■Oikble  to  check  the  progress  ot  an  evil,  of  which  they 
wiUicssrd  the  extent,  and  deprecated  the  consequences^ 
Hence  the  complaints  of  Serenius  Granianus,  the  Pro* 
consul  of  Asia,  and  the  consequent  Edict  of  the  Emperor, 
addressed  to  his  successor,  which  we  have  already 
DOticed.t  Though  apparently  not  free  from  some  am- 
biguity, it  was  considered,  probably  &om  its  real  e^cts, 
as  a  powerful  protection. 

Hadrian  united  an  inqtiisitive  disposition!  ^^^  ^^^ 
a&hJe  addres«.|  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
fiivour&ble  result  may  have  been  partly  produced  by 
ihm  Apologies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides.  But  how- 
ever inclined  the  Emperor  might  be  to  shield  the 
Cbn^tiana  from  insult  and  injury,  we  cannot  admit 
liut  it  was  his  intention  to  have  built  a  Temple  to 
ClirtsI,  and  to  have  enrolled  him  among  the  Gods.  No 
ncnticiQ  of  any  such  design  is  to  be  found,  where  it  is 
moat  ofttaral  to  seek  it,  in  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
IlndaJid  Ilird  centuries.  The  assertion  is  founded  on 
the  single  testimony  of  LampridiuR,  ||  fronv  whom  we 
aieo  team  that  Hadrian  commanded  Temples  without 
Imi^es  to  be  erected  in  all  cities.  The  origin  of  the 
fcport  18  thus  easily  traced  ;  but  to  suppose  that  his 
ol^ed  was  really  to  introduce  Christianity,  is  to  contra- 
dict his  character|as  one  who  exerted  as  much  diligence 
m  supporting  the  Religion  of  Rome,  as  he  expressed 
contempt  for  all  foreign  worship.^  In  the  singular 
Letter,  which  he  wrote  from  Egypt  to  Servianus,  the 
state  of  the  Christians  is  described  in  a  tone  of  raillery.** 
And,  as  we  are  eipressly  informed  by  Spartiun.ff  that 
he  eomaecratcd  several  Temples  to  himself,  it  is  not  tm- 
pfohibte  that  these  buildings  were  designed  for  the  same 
ptsposi^  and  left  unfinished  iti  consequence  of  his 
oeethu  From  the  prevalence  of  the  report,  however,  we 
■n^  iftlely  draw  one  conclusion,  that  Hadrian  was  not 
nf^itled  as  being  hostile  to  the  professors  of  Christianity. 

Il  was  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
Etailiiu  informs  us,  Uiat  the  cause  of  Revealed  Truth 
AMrUiefttl  The  deification  of  Antinous,  the  Temples 
»  Priests  appointed,  and  victims  offered,  in 
of  a  depraved  favourite,  gave  the  Christians  an 
Ofiportimity  of  exposing  the  origin  of  the  Pagan  Deities, 
vhiclieeemB  to  have  been  successfully  seizedHH 

But,  notwithstanding  the  measures  adopted  in  their 
fimmr,  the  Christians  were  still  in  a  precarious  and  often 
ifatr^sful  sitUAlion.  Their  apparent  identity  with  the 
—  ^  -       _. 

iHioii  CB9iu9»  lib.  Ixiv.    Ammian.  MAit:fllK  lib.  ucr, 

J  Ckhtmiatttm  oftmiwm  tTj>torator.     Terlnll.  ApiU.  c  5. 

\  Jh  ttttttHpnitttimnkumiUimorvmcivitiwmitit.  Spurt.  jJ'f/r»ai».c.  20. 

\\  tm  FU.  Aifsmmi^  SewY.  c,  43.     The  story  is  rejected  by  Cft- 


iii/i^etUitHme  cHrmni;  ptrtgrina  eontemptir. 


" "  Vo ,  J   SalMrmn,  p.  245. 

Eu>cb.  /Vi*;p.  lib.  iv,  c.  17. 

£«*  iMia,  Htak  vol.  3lv  p.  \m.  notev 


Jews,  who  had,  not  long  before,  been  engaged  in  & 
wide  and  bloody  re  volt,  had  exposed  them  to  the  retribu- 
tive excesses  of  the  Roman  populace.  Their  hardships 
now  arose  from  another  quarter,  but  were  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  aggravated  calamity.  The  vast 
numbers,  who  gathered  together  under  the  standard  of 
the  daring  impostor  Barcochebas,*  spread  terror  and 
desolation  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  and  assailed  with 
merciless  fury  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  enemies  alike 
to  the  Liberty  and  the  Religion  of  their  Country.t  The 
visitation  of  vengeance  fell  indeed  no  less  rapidly  than 
dreadfully  on  that  infatuated  nation,  and  on  the  ancient 
seat  of  her  departed  glory  ;J  but  it  came  too  late  to 
protect  numbers,  who,  amid  scenes  of  slaughter  and  of 
torment,  amid  the  cry  of  rebellion  and  of  blasphemy, 
nnrecordefl  and  unpiticd,  resigned  their  Jives  to  pre- 
sent the  Fnilh  which  they  had  conscientiously  embraced. 
Thus  was  it  the  singularly  unhappy  situation  of  the 
Christians  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  the  Romans,  as 
men  disaffected  to  their  Government,  and  by  the  Jeivs 
as  men  attached  to  it. 

The  era  of  a  new  reign  was  generally  the  era  of  a 
new  Persecution.  The  salutary  operation  of  Hadrian's 
Decree  ceased  in  a  great  measure  with  his  life;  the 
restless  spirit  of  calumny  revived,  ond  impiety  and 
Atheism  were  the  reproaches  to  which  the  Christians 
were  exposed,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  mild,  the  amiable, 
the  benevolent  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  to  deprecate  thii 
injustice  that  Justin  Martyr  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
an  Apology,  remarkable  for  its  open  and  manly  lan- 
guage. In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  remonstrance, 
Antoninus  renewed  by  his  sanction  the  Rescript  of 
Hadrian,  and  r^tored  comparative  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  Yet  even  the  Imperial  Decree  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  controul  the  force  of  popular  exasperation. 
An  earthquake  furnished  additional  matter  for  insult 
and  barbarity.  For  calamities,  of  whatever  nature  and 
from  whatever  cause,  storms,  or  blight,  or  pestilence, 
or  famine,  or  commotions,  or  defeats,  were  ascribed  to 
the  disciples  of  the  new  worship.^  **  Their  enemies/' 
says  Tertullian,  **call  aloud  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
alleging  this  vain  pretext  for  their  hatred,  that  they 
believe  the  Christians  to  be  the  cause  of  every  public 
misfortune.  If  the  Tiber  bus  overflowed  its  banks,  or 
the  Nile  has  not  overflowed  ;  if  heaven  has  refused  its 
rain  ;  if  the  eartli  has  quaked ;  if  famine  or  the  plague 
has  spread  its  ravages,  the  cry  is  immediate,  *Away 
with  the  Christians  to  the  Lion.'  "|t 

In  this  instance  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  issued 

•  Euseb.  Hiti.  Eccit*.  lib.  iv-C,  6.  On  the  revolt  of  B&rcocbebfts, 
see  HotUogiT,  Hitt.  Ecctea.  p.  68,  and  EncychptitdiOf  HADRUlt. 

+  lusUUAtU ^poi.  lib,  ii.  p.  12, 

}  On  the  ruins  of  JvruAaleoi,  Hadrian  built  J^iia  Capitoima,  from 
Avhuhhe  excluded  the  Jew<!.  (Dion  C&sftiuv  Lib.  Ixix ;  Just.  Mirt* 
Dmi.cum  Trypk.  ;  Sulpiu  Sever.  Hiti.  Sacr,  lib.  li.  c.  3L} 

i  Arnob,  Hb.  i.  m  mil, 

I   TewiuU,  Jpal^  c  40. 

Ill  the  very  begianiag  of  his  Apoiogy,  Arnobitis  complains  of  this 
unjust  nccusation,  that  Christianity  excited  even  the  dcpredationi  of 
locusta  and  of  vertniu.  The  ohject  of  Cyprian V  Tnct  to  OcmeLrtan 
u  to  provef  that  tbe  evils  which  oppressed  the  Empire  w«re  not  tha 
effects  of  Christianity,  ladeed  thi»  penuasiou  coiiltat}«sd  to  increue 
fto  strongly,  (bat  Auguatiae  undertook  bis  great  work  De  Civilafe 
/>CT,  and  Oro^ius  composed  his  History^  to  remove  the  objtxUons 
which  it  raised.  For  even  after  the  establijshment  of  Cbrlsttanity  as 
the  Kcligion  of  the  Statc^  it  wa&  charged,  iu  the  language  of  the  do* 
fenders  of  Polylbebni,  with  having  dialed  away  the  Genu  of  the 
Homan  Peopte,  (Symm.  pro  Sacr.  Patr^  ap.  Pmdenl.,)  and  drawn 
down  the  Inclignatton  of  their  forefathersi  aa  they  bent  from  thvir  wats 
above  to  contemplate  the  laud  of  their  birth  and  of  their  fame,  (ifr.) 
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Hirtoiy.    an  Edict,  preserved  by  Justin  Martyr*  and  Eu8ebiu8,t 
^^-^'/'^^  in  which  he  not  only  prohibits  his  subjects  from  rc- 
'^"^      sorting  to   vexatious  and  oppressive  measures,  but 
1*01*      contrasts  the  confidence  of  the  Christians  with  the 
^  '      supineness  and  indifference  of  the  Heathen  world.     He 
211,      adds,  '*if  any  shall  continue  to  molest  the  Christians 
merely  on  account  of  their  profession,  let  the  accused 
party  be  discharged,  though  confessedly  a  ChristiaUt 
and  let  the  informer  himself  be  compelled  to  undergo 
the  rigour  of  the  law."} 
A.  D.  It  was  the  singular  happiness  of  the  Roman  Empire* 

161.      that  the  virtues  of  Antoninus  Pius  were  transmitted  to 
Accession  of  a  successor,  who  illustrated  by  his  life,  as  well  as  by 
A*reir        ^*^  writings,  the  severe  precepts  of  the  most  rigid  Sect 
Antoninus.    ®^  ancient  Philosophy.     This  happiness,  however,  was 
not  universally  felt     One  class  of  his  subjects,  either 
in  consequence  of  new  Rescripts  or  of  the  former  Penal 
Laws,  was  still  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  an  equitable 
Government,  and  the  enjoyment  of  general  tranquillity  ; 
still  calumniated,  still  plundered,  still  persecuted.  Even 
Causes  of     Marcus  Aurelius,  the  disciple  of  a  School  which  pro- 
his  opposi-    fessed  to  unite  the  love  of  justice  with  contempt  of 
Chrirthinity  P**"'  7^^^^  *^®  sufferings  and  the  fortitude  of  the 
^*  Christians  without  attempting  to  mitigate  the  one,  or 
to  seek  for  the  other  any  higher  motive  than  mere  obsti- 
nacy ;  an  inflexibility  which  arose  not  from  deliberation 
and  judgment,  but  which  exulted  in  producing  a  tragical 
effect  §    The  impulse  of  his  natural  humanity  seems,  on 
these  occasions,  to  have  been  checked  by  various  joint 
causes,  among  the  chief  of  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  the  principles  of  Zeno  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  Philosophers,  to  whom  he  paid  an 
unbecoming  degree  of  obsequious  reverence,||  while  the 
Christians   directed   against  them   the   most   pointed 
attacks  ;5  to  which  may  be  added,  his  own  feelings  of 
contempt  for  all  pretensions  to  Miraculous  powers  ;** 
joined  to  a  regard  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Religion,  so  excessive  as  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  Pagan  contemporaries.tt  Crimes,  from  which  the 
mind  revolts  with  disgust  and  horror,  were  repeated 
without  investigation,  and  a  Persecution  arose,  of  which 
the  reader  may  form  son^e  idea  from  the  Martyrdom  of 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  victims,  Polycarp,  which  we 
have  already  described. 
Martyrdoms      As  an  example  of  the  Persecutions  which  raged  in  the 
at  Lyons       seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  EusebiusJt 
and  vicnne   h^s  preserved  the  account  of  the  Martyrdoms  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  written  by  the  Churches  there  established. 
♦  j^poi.  i.  adjtn. 

t  Hi^.  Ecclet,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.     Eusebius  quotes  it  from  Melito. 
t  This  Edict,  however,  (of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  doubted) 
is  ascribed  to  Marous  Aurelius  by  Scaliger,  Valesius,  Huet,  Pagi, 
Grabe,  and  other  learned  writers ;   but  it  accords  better  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

De  Reb.  Sim.  lib.  xi.  sec.  3.  ^ 

Jul.  Capitol,  m  A/,  ^wd,  &c. 
'  Tatian.  Assyr.  Orai,  e,  Gresc.  &c. 

-♦  He  observes,  that  he  had  leanit  after  Diognetus,  not  to  believe 
the  reporU  of  workers  of  wonders  and  Magicians  on  the  subject  of 
IncanUtion,  the  averting  of  Daemons,  and  such  like  effects,  p.  i.  tdL 
Gatak.  *^ 

^  ft  E.g,  the  satirical  petition:  •?  Xithtli  ^g  Ut^m^  rf  KtuM^ 
mr  0v  9tun^f  kfnuf  k^ttUfuhu    Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxv.  c.  4. 
■  Xt  JfUfiJSce/es.Wh.y.  c.  1.  A  part  only  of  theaccowit  is  preserved ; 
the  whole  was  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  CpUection  of  th«  ^9  of 
ike  MartyrWf  which  is  now  lost. 


V 


The   situation  of  the    Christians   in    those    days  of     o 
terror  is  delineated  with   minuteness  and  animation.    Ch 
Debarred  from  mutual  intercourse,  excluded  from  the    .  ^ 
common  rights  of  Society,  exposed  to  mockery,  reproach,    '^ 
and  outrage*  they  had  no  source  of  solace,  but  tlie  coa-   \^ 
viction,  that  *'  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are       ] 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed       j 
in  us.**    The  delusion  and  fury  of  the  multitude,  their        ] 
crowding  together,  their  cries,  their  blows,  as  they  drag- 
ged the  sufferer,  as  they  pillaged  his  property,  as  they       i 
assaulted  him  with  stones,  as  they  converted  his  house 
into  his  prison,  these  are  scenes  which,  even  on  a  trui- 
sient  glance,  open  a  view  of  the  calamities  which  at- 
tended the  profession  of  Christianity  at  that  juncture. 
But,  however  afflicting,  they  sink  in  the  shade  when  com- 
pared with  the  dreadRil  circumstances  which  followed. 
Some  Christians  shrank  firom  torments,  and  abandoned 
their  Religion.    Apostate  servants,  overcome  by  the 
instant  fear  of  punishment,  accused  the  Faithful  of  can- 
nibalism, infanticide,  and  promiscuous  incest;  *'crimeJB/' 
exclaim  the  writers,  '*  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
mention,  or  to  think  of,  or  to  believe  to  have  ever  been 
committed  by  human  beings."     The  calumny  spread, 
and  was  credited ;  the  passions  of  the  people  were 
excited  and  inflamed;  consternation  and  uncertainty 
arose  among  the  Christians ;  confidence  was  dissolved; 
the  bonds  of  affinity  and  friendship,  which  had  hitherto 
linked  them  to  the  Gentile  community, were  rent ;  everr 
feeling  of  compassion  was  smothered ;  torments  of  au 
kinds  were  exercised :  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infirmity 
claimed  protection.     From  morning  till  evening  pro- 
ceeded the  horrid  trial,  till  the  executioner  himself  grew 
faint  and  feeble,  while  his  victim,  torn  and  mangled, 
still  cried  with  renewed  strength,  '*  I  am  a  Christian — 
there  is  no  guilty  practice  among  us." 

Fothinus,  the  Bishop  of  Lyons,  though  upwards  ot 
90  years  of  age,  was  rudely  assaulted,  and  perished  m 
prison,  in  consequence  of  the  merciless  treatment  whic& 
he  experienced. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  detail  of  the  tor- 
ments which  are  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  asking,  whether  the  ancient 
Christians  were  beings  of  the  same  texture  as  ourselves, 
ruled  by  the  same  laws  of  self-preservation,  possessed 
of  the  same  *'  senses,  affections,  passions,  fed  by  the 
same  food,  and  hurt  by  the  same  weapons  ?" 

The  whole  description  is  perhaps  more  affecting  than  Ren 
any  other  narrative  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  speaks 
of  men  who,  though  marked  by  the  prints  of  the  lash 
and  the  scars  of  the  burning  iron,  far  from  glorying  tn 
their  constancy,  extended  their  affectionate  care  to  their 
weak  and  fallen  brethren, — of  men  who,  in  their  own 
impressive  language,  '*  had  always  loved  peace,  had 
always  recommended  peace,  and  in  peace  departed 
to  God."  A  tone  of  pious  fortitude  breathes  through 
it  which  comes  home  to  the  heart.  Joseph  Scaliger,* 
in  whom  habits  of  callous  criticism  had  not  dulled 
the  fine  edge  of  sensibility,  declares  that  the  perusal 
of  it  was  wont  to  transport  him  beyond  himself,  to 
change  him  as  it  were  into  a  new  being.  On  the  mind 
of  Addison,t  fraught  with  an  exquisite  perception  of 
all  that  is  pure  and  delicate  and  noble  in  sentiment  and 
expression,  it  exerted  its  fall  powers  to  charm,  to 
elevate,  and  to  convince.     Amid  so  many  legends,  in 


*  Animad.  in  Euaeb.  p.  221. 

i  See  his  Evidences  on  CArittiamtff  aec  7. 
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which  circumstances,  uimatural  and  dislortet!,  revolt 
and  disquiet  the  reader,  thou«rh  ever  so  well  disposed 
to  repel  captious  surmises,  it  is  pleasing"  to  point  out 
some  relations,  on  many  parts  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dwelt  without  feclinp;  Uie  influence  of  Religriou. 

To  this  reig^n*  may  be  referred  the  deaih  of  Peregri- 
Bos^  ati  occurrence  which  ba,s  been  depicted  by  the  lively 
pencil  of  Lucian.t  The  history  of  this  singidar  person, 
succinctly  sketched,  may  ser\'e  to  throw  li^ht  on  the 
customs  of  the  ancient  Christians.  In  early  youth*  if 
we  may  credit  his  hostile  Biog^raphcr,  he  was  f^uilty  of 
vices  which  endangered  his  safety.  He  is  even  accused 
of  hav  inp^  murdered  his  father,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
fpeedily  his  inheritance  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notoriety  of  the  crime,  he  was  induced 
to  fly  his  Country.  In  the  course  of  his  waudering^, 
whilst  in  Palestine,  he  embraced  or  affected  io  embrace 
the  Christian  Relig-ion,  The  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired in  the  now  Sect,  who  were  either  ignorant  of  his 
former  character,  or  satisfied  with  !iis  subsequent  repen- 
tance, is  said  to  have  been  considerable.  He  presided 
la  their  assemblies,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  in  their 
cause,  that  be  was  seized  by  their  enemies,  and  cast 
into  prison.  Whilst  in  confinement,  he  received  from 
the  Christians  every  attention  which  benevolence  could 
suggest,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  situation.  Widows 
and  orphans  came  anjoously  to  pay  to  him  the  duties 
of  humanity  ;  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  prevailed  on 
hb  guard ■  to  allow  them  to  spend  the  nights  by  his 
aide;  and  Deputies  were  sent  with  money  to  relieve 
his  wants  and  to  administer  consolation.  Feasts  of 
Jove,  intermingled  with  converse  on  sacred  sulijecls, 
were  celebrated  in  the  scene  of  his  trinb  And  here 
even  the  raillery  of  Lucian  alfords  honourable  teslijnony 
to  the  disinterestedness  and  fortitude  which  actuated  the 
Christians.  They  are  described  as  assisting  their 
aCBicted  friends  with  incredible  promptitude  and  libe- 
rality, and  as  despising  alike  riches  and  sufferings,  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  qualified  for  immortaiity  by  per- 
fiereranoe  in  the  laws  of  their  legislator ;  one  of  which 
laws  enjoined  them  to  regard  all  the  members  of  their 
community  as  brethren.  They  had  all  things,  it  is  addrd, 
in  common.  The  Governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  a  Phi- 
Jotsophic  turn  of  mind,  observing  that  Pcregrinus  was 
resolved  to  mibmit  to  Martyrdom,  rather  than  to  renounce 
the  Religion  he  had  adopted,  refused  him  the  honour 
which  he  sought,  and  set  him  free.  On  his  release  he 
returned  to  Parium,  his  native  town,  and  ceded  to  the 
public  treasure  the  property  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  ;  an  action  which  excited  the  highest  degree 
of  admiration.  Although  professing  Christianity,  he 
wore  the  cloak  and  assumed  the  usual  exterior  of  a 
Cynic  Philosopher.  In  his  travels,  the  Chrii^tians  con- 
tinued to  supply  hrm  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  till, 
owing  to  some  breach  of  discipline  which  he  com- 
mitted, he  forfeited  their  esteem.  Thus  discarded,  he 
indulged  in  all  the  grossness  of  the  School  he  had  last 
joined,  and  wandering  through  different  Countries,  at* 
tmcted  notice  by  the  scurrilities  which  be  venttd-  But 
as  the  novelty  of  his  conduct  wore  away,  the  attention 
Which  it  had  excited  gradually  diminished*  He  judged 
it  necesaary,  therefore,  to  devise  some  new  method  of 
raising  himself  to  celebrity.  The  expedient  which  he 
fixed  upon  was  extraordinar)%     He  publicly  proclaimed 

*  Rf«p«ctiiig  Uie  Miracle  of  the  Thundering  legion,  ue  EAt^ 
dtp^iof  M.  Avvtuo*  A  NT.  ParL. 


that  he  intended  to  burn  himself  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
The  report  was  extensively  circulated,  and  natu- 
rally excited  unusual  interest.  The  crowd  assembled 
was  immense.  Vanity  proved  stronger  than  fear, 
Peregrinus  cast  himself  on  a  lighted  pile  erected  for 
the  purpose ;  and,  in  the  words  of  his  Biographer,  **  the 
flames  rising  on  every  side,  nothing  more  was  seen 
of  him,**  His  death  was  widely  published,  and  its  cir- 
cumstances were  exaggerated*  The  satirical  spirit  of 
Lucian  was  gratihed  as  he  heard  a  spectator  seriously 
protest,  that  be  had  seen  prodigies  attending  this  spee- 
lucle  which  the  writer  himself  (tor  his  love  of  Truth 
seems  not  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  fondness  for 
pleasantry)  had  invented. 

No  general  Persecution  is  recorded  as  having  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Commodus,*  Some  particular 
Martyrdoms,  however,  are  mentioned,  and  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  ApoUonius,  a  man  distin- 
tijiguished  by  his  Learning  and  Philosophy.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  in  this  last  instance  both 
the  accused  and  the  accuser  were  executed.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
the  one  in  coasequence  of  the  Law  of  Trajan,  and  on 
the  other,  in  compliance  with  the  Edict  of  Autoninus 
Pius.  It  is  possibie,  however,  that  this  double  punish- 
ment may  have  arisen  from  a  diflerent  cause.  The 
accuser  of  Apollonius  was,  as  we  learn  from  Je- 
rome,t  his  slave;  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured, 
that  he  was  condemned  according  to  the  ancient  Law, 
renewed  by  Trajan,  by  which  the  Slave,  who  informed 
against  his  Master,  was  to  be  put  to  death.}  It  also 
appears  that  Apollonius  was  of  Senatorian  rank;  a 
proof,  independent  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that 
the  Christian  Religion  was  now  professed  by  men  of 
wealth  and  station. §  Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Dion 
Cassius,||  (unless  the  passage  be  one  of  the  additions 
of  Xiphilin,)  that  Marcia,  the  concubine  of  Commo- 
dus,  exerted  the  influence  which  she  possessed  with  the 
Emperor,  in  procuring  benefits  for  the  Christians.  Thus^ 
without  a  formal  abolition  of  the  Penal  Laws,  which 
were  directed  against  its  members,  the  Church  received 
little  injury  from  the  powerful,  whose  prudence  «oon 
taught  them  to  abandon  Persecution,  when  their  sagacity 
discovered  that  it  was  not  the  road  to  Imperial  favour, 
Bui  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  though  we  possess 
most  of  the  principal  facts  in  Christian  History,  we  are 
ignorant  of  numerous  slight  intermediate  occurrences, 
which,  however  trivial,  when  considered  singly,  afford 
in  the  aggregate  the  best  clue  towards  a  discovery  of 
the  true  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  Man.  It 
is  now  letl  to  conjecture*  to  mould  into  a  consistent 
whole  a  strange  mass  of  unconnected  and  sometimes 
discordant  materials* 

No  mention  of  the  Christians  occurs  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Pertinax  and  Didius  JulJanus;  these  Em- 
perors, unable  to  quell  the  troubles  which  immediately 
surrounded  them,  bad  but  little  inclination  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  a  Religious  Sect 

•  NisL  Ecc/cM A\h/i}f.  c,  21, 

+  ne  Fir.  I/tuMt.  c.  42, 

X  T^iat  Slaves,  howeverj  fraqyenllv  accused  ihc  Chmtian*,  i»  evi- 
dent from  many  paic&af  e$  ;  <•.  g.  Quirt  ?  quum  fiomettid  eot  vuIhm 
proddHt  I  omnet  a  ttuUit  mttgiM  pradtmur^  Ac.  Tcrtull*  l.  ad  Nation. 
c,  7 ;  Bi*hop  Kaye,  an  TtrtuUtan^  p,  139,  note. 

§  See  the  conjectures  of  M,  de  Mandajoa  in  the  wttcle  Sur  une 
Pritmdae  Lot  df  Marc.  ^urH.  m  /aveur  det  CkrHien*,  {Hiti,  dt 
i/Atnd,  dn  hfcript  lom.  xviit,  p.  222,) 

II  Lib.  Ixxii,  c.4. 
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The  Emperor  Severus  was  at  first  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Christians,  one  of  whom,  named  Proculus, 
had  cured  him  of  a  disorder  by  anointing  him  with  oil, 
and  was  in  consequence  retained  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
till  his  death.*  From  a  sense  of  gratitude,  he  defended 
several  Romans  of  high  rank,  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  openly  checked  the  fury  which  the  multitude 
displayed  against  its  followers.  Another  circumstance 
may  have  contributed  to  produce  this  fortunate  effect: 
the  Christians  had  wholly  abstained  from  taking  part  in 
the  Civil  dissensions  raised  by  Niger  in  the  East,  and  • 
by  Albinus  in  the  West.t 

Incensed,  however,  at  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,t  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  naturally  averse  to  all 
deviations  from  the  established  Creed,  he  issued  au 
Edict,  prohibiting  his  sulgects  from  abjuring  their  Reli- 
gion in  order  to  embrace  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
Faith.  This  Eldict,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  only  intended 
to  stop  the  progress  of  proselytism,  proved  in  its  opera^ 
tion  destructive  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church.  The 
reign  of  Severus  became  prolific  in  circumstances  of 
deep  and  extensive  calamity .§  In  all  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Egypt,  Persecution  assumed  its  most  dread- 
ful forms,  and  among  the  victims,  who  endured  their 
sufferings  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  the  names  of 
Leonides,  the  father  of  Origen,  of  Perpetua  and  Feli- 
eitas,  of  Maroella  and  Potamiaena,  and  of  many  other 
Martyrs  are  recorded.||  It  was  probably  about  the 
commencement  of  this  Persecution  that  TertuUian  pub- 
Hahed  his  celebrated  Apology^  addressed  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  Proconsular  Africa. 

It  b  manifest  from  this  Apology,  that  the  Christians 
were  exposed  to  peculiar  hardships.  Their  true  name 
was  but  imperfectly  learned,  yet  this  name  was  used 
as  a  test,  by  which  thdr  guilt  or  innocence  was  to  be 
determined.^    They  were  not  allowed  to  state  their 

*  The  words  of  TertuUian  are  certainly  ambiguous,  /jp«e  etiam  Srre- 
mt,  paier  Antonim,  CkristioMorum  memor  fuiU  Nam  et  ProcuAtm 
CkrUtkamm,  qui  Torpacvm  eo^nomimabtUtir,  Bukodw  \^Eitkodi] 
Pr^atratoremf  qui  earn  per  oieum  tiifuand*  eunweraif  requitiviiy  9t 
M  palaiio  9UO  hmbuii  utque  ad  wtorttm  ^ui,  {Ad  Smpui,  c.  4.  p.  87. 
ed.  Rigalt.)  Lord  Haiies  contends,  but  in  our  opinion  wrongly,  that, 
according  to  TertuUian,  the  cnribwas  wrought  on  Enhodus,  and  not 
on  Severus.  (fi^uiry  into  the  Secondary  Caueet,  which  Mr.  Oihban 
hat  amiffned  fir  the  Rapid  Orcwih  if  ChritHauity,  p,  75.)  This 
interpretation  bad  been  before  adopted  by  Basnage  and  fleury.  Dr» 
Jortin  infera  irom  the  context,  thatTertulUan  considered  the  cure  as 
miraculous.  {Remarht  on  Ecclee,  Hist.  toL  ii.  p.  4.)  Other  writers 
have  regarded  it  as  natural,  and  given  instances  of  the  medical 
uses  of  oiL  S.  FKitus  has  made  some  learned  remarks  on  the 
subject ;  be  conjectures  that  Euhodia  was  the  daughter  of  Eubodus, 
a  freedman  of  Severus,  who  is  caUed  by  Dion  Cassius,  Caracalla's 
«M^,  (i.  e,  the  person  who  bad  the  care  of  his  education,)  and  that 
Froculus  was  her  needmao.  {Diatrib,  de  Jure  Prindp,  Edict.  Ecctet, 
gutetit.  p.  62.)  Bishop  Km  has  observed,  "  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  ought  to  infer  from  thu  statement,  that  a  practice  then 
snbsisted-  in  the  Church,  of  anointing  sick  persons  with  oU,  founded 
on  the  injunction  in  the  Epittie  of  St  James.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  practice,  if  it  subsisted,  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
Romish  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Ubction ;  which  is  administered,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  but  when  His  «ase  b 
hopeless."  (On  TertuUian,  p.  465.)  Besides  the  antbofs  above. 
OMntioned,  the  reader  may  consult  Fabric  Lum  Evany,  p.  232. 

t  TvtuU.  ad  Soapui.  c.  8. 

%  Judaoe  fieri  tub  yravi  pentd  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Chrittianii 
tanxii.  See  Spart  tn  FiL  Sever,  c.  17  ;  on  which  see  the  contra- 
dictory remarks  of  Mosheim,  (de  Reh,  Christ,  ante  Comet.  M. 
p.45d,)  and  Laidner,  (Tef^Mi.  toL  Ui.  p.  12.) 

$  This  is  reckoned  the  Vth  Persecution  by  Orosius,  (lib.vU.  c.  17^ 
and  the  Vlth  by  Snlpkius  Sevens,  iHiet.  Sac,  Ub.  ii.  c  32.) 

II  RMeb.  met.  Eeeiet.  lib.  vi.  c.  1,  &c. 

1  They  were  caUed  Chrtttiemi,  instead  of  Chrietkmi,  (TertuU. 
Jpoi.  c  3.) 
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conduct  in  a  regolar  defence,  bat  were  asked  tbe  Off! 
simple  question,  whether  they  were  members  of  the  Christi 
Sect  to  which  they  were  rqx>rted  to  belong?  and,  on  .  ^* 
their  confession,  they  were  either  immediately  con-  "'"*^ 
denmed,  or,  by  a  strange  penrernon  of  the  nsnal  rea- 
sons for  the  application  of  the  rack,  were  tortured,  not 
in  order  to  disclose,  but  in  order  to  retract  the  truth. 
The  most  dreadful  crimes  were,  as  formerly,  laid  to 
thdr  charge,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  esta^ 
blish  them  by  evidence,  or  even  to  show  their  probelH- 
bility.  The  reformation  of  life  produced  by  conversion, 
was  seen,  felt,  and  yet  disputed.  Virtue  in  a  Christian 
was  no  longer  deemed  Virtue.  To  the  accusation  of 
abandoning  the  worship  of  the  GMs,  they  answered 
that  they  were  justified  in  rejecting  an  Idolatry,  which 
invested  with  divine  honours*  deceased  roortsds,  and 
contained  a  disgusting  mass  of  incongruity  and  pollu- 
tion. But,  as  Uieir  lives  were  traduced,  so  were  their 
doctrines  misrepresented.  Fictions,  which  ought  hardly 
to  have  obtained  credit,  when  the  Sect  was  but  little 
spread,  were  still  circulated  and  believed.  The  Chris- 
tians were  still  of^en  confounded  with  Jews;  and  the 
history  of  the  latter  people  was  still  misrepresented. 
The  calumnies  respecting  the  objects  of  Christian  wor- 
ship were  repeated.  Tlius,  ignorance  combined  with 
malice,  and  contempt  with  hatred,  in  directing  the 
efibrts  of  obloquy  and  Persecution. 

One  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  People  arose  from  Condoe 
the  abstinence  of  the  Christians  from  all  tumultnow  ^^  ^ 
expressions  of  joy  on  occasions  of  public  festivity.f  p^y^ 
Amid  the  revellings  and  banquettings  of  the  crowd.  Festival 
when  the  city  was  become,  in  the  language  or  the  Apo- 
logist, "  a  public  Tavern ;"  when  the  extravagance  of 
uncontrolled  mirth  was  termed  the  effusion  of  a  loyal 
spirit,  the  Christian,   over   whom  Religious  feelings 
exerted  an  undivided  influence,  retired  from  scenes 
of  reckless  gaiety  to  the  exercise  of  peaceful  devo- 
tion;    his    door-posts  were  not  overshadowed  with 
laurels,  his  windows  were  not  illuminated  with  lamps,    . 
his  tables  were  not  spread  with  costly  viands ;  but,  in 
temperance  and  modesty,  he  followed  the  purer  precepts 
of  his  Religion,  and  sought  not  in  the  general  rejoicings 
an  excuse  for  luxury  and  licentiousness,  t    But  this  con- 
duct was  deemed,  by  some^  disafiection  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  and,  by  all,  a  morose  rejection  of  the  pleasures 
which  shed  a  charm  over  human  life. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  understand  distinctly  Opinioi 
the  state  of  feeling  at  this  period,  without  giving  a  bridT  tbeCbi 
sketch  of  the  opinion  of  the  Christians  on  the  Heathen  ^|?Lq 
worship.     There  was  nothing  of  which  the  Christians  ^^j 
entertained  greater  horror  than  Idolatry.§     It  was  the  natoic  * 
general  notion  that,  although  the  Heathen  Deities  were  Idolatr] 
men,  who  during  their  lives  had  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vices to  Society,||  the   authors  and  promoters  of  thehr 
worship  were  Demons.^  These  J^emons,— either  corrupt 
angels,**  or  their  progeny, tt — clothed  in  a  texture  of  the 
utmost  tenuity,  traversed  the  air,  wandered  over  the 

*  TertxJl.Jpo/.c.2. 

t  /6m<.c.35,36,38,39. 

t  iWrf.c.85. 

J  TertuU.  (de  TdoM.  c.  1,)  calls  it  prineipaie  crimen  generie  ku'^ 
fnanif  &c.  Cyprian,  eummum  deiictum.  Ep.  10.  Thiers,  TraUi  dea 
SuperetOionM,  lib^ii.  c.  3. 

H  TertuU.  ApoL  c.  10,  11,  &c. 

H  On  this  subject,  see  Gibbon,  Dedime  and  Fall^  &c  ToL  ii» 
cb.  vr,  p.  127,  and  Bishop  Kaye,  on  TertulUm^  p.214— 221. 

♦•  If  in.  Pel.  c.  27. 

ft  TertuU.  Apol,  c.  22. 
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e«rtb,  and  employed  their  subtile  powers  in  deceiving 
•ad  tn  lormentiiig  the  Human  race.*  They  firiit  drew 
Man  f>«m  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator,  and  after\vards 
tried  every  device  to  confirm  him  in  his  error.  Sus* 
oeptihle  of  receiving  botJi  nourislimeut  and  pleasure 
fiocn  the  savoury  steam  of  victims,  they  encouraged 
Sacrifices,  and  lurked  in  Statues.f  Capable  of  trans- 
jMTtin^  themselves  with  wonderful  velocity  into  the 
flHMt  distant  regions,  and  of  entering,  by  reason  of  the 
fineness  of  their  Bubstancc,  into  the  most  minute  and 
hidden  reeesses*  they  acquired  a  knowledge  almost  in- 
ilMliCaxieous  of  pai>ging  events.  These  events  they  com* 
manicated  to  the  Ministers  of  Oracles,  who  were  tlius 
etiabted  to  rival  true  Prophets,  by  declaring  what  it 
wa&  beyond  Human  power  to  learn,  or,  at  least,  to  learn 
«a  cioon4  By  their  assistance  children  PrDphecied.§ 
To  maintain  the  ceremonies  of  Idolatry,  they  governed 
]ott»  moved  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  directed  the 
flight  of  birds, II  They  were  ever  busy  in  producing 
evil ;  they  nipped  the  young  bud,  and  ^hed  blight  upon 
the  com;  they  raised  storms  and  infected  the  atmo- 
ifibere ;  they  filled  the  mind  with  violent  pa^ssions  and 
Iniegul&r  desires  ;  they  worked  the  illusions  of  enchant- 
mtskU  ftnd  called  up  the  souls  of  the  departed  by 
Necfomancy  ;  they  infused  dreams,  and  deluded  the 
senses  by  Miracles,^  By  them  the  death  of  Socrates 
was  suggested,  in  order  to  destroy  every  etlbrt  of 
ISnith.**  By  their  invisible  lash,  the  Emperors,  as  the 
Ayolggfets  boldly  declared  to  them,  were  impelled  toper- 
items  Ihe  Faithful  without  cause. tt  Vet  these  Demons 
subject  to  the  ChmtianslJ  Tertrjllitin  openly 
ESges  his  adversaries  to  bring  Demoniacs  before  the 
HHhanfllSt  and  affirms^  that  <he  Spirits  which  possessed 
,  when  summoned  by  the  exorcist,  would  confess 
p^^lve^  to  be  Evil  Demons,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
I  of  Christianity. §§  Similar  appeals  are  confidently 
made  by  other  Futhers  of  the  Churc!i.  Saturn,  and 
iopiter,  and  Herapis,  and  *he  other  Gods  of  Paganism, 
ttnable  to  endure  the  pain,  are  described  as  proclaiming 
their  m4tiire,[|||  Such  were  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
isaih  Believers.  By  the  constant  opplication  of  these 
tbtariea.  they  felt  themselves  under  no  necessity  to 
d«ay  ^  aiost  absurd  pretensions  and  fabies  in  the 
Mytholog)'.^^  And,  by  the  same  system,  when- 
aay  siaularity  existed  between  the  Christian  and 


2'2, 

c,  27,  Stc, 

iit  Apoi,  c  22,)  etpljiins  how  Apollo  knew  that 
tim^  a  lortot^e  with  the  Icib  of  s  lamh.     The  story 
^ottiij  lib.  i.  c.  47. 
'  '7.  c.  23, 
27. 
j-;niilL  Aptit.c,  23,     He  even  addi^  ihsit  fay  their  Tm^TiA 
f<tf  nu^n*tr  divinarc  comueverunt.     See  also  Min.  FcL  c»  27. 
ln*t.  lib.  il.  c.  14. 
«*Jt»st  Mart,  v^;ki/.  L 
ff  md.     Comp^  Tfrtull  Apoi,  c.  27. 

J{  Mmt.  Mart.  AW,  c.  Tr^L    Tcrtull.  Ap^l  c,  23,     CvpTOUi.  dc 
UM,   f'mmt. — Ad  DtmttrtaH.     Ou%.   e,  Crh.  Jib.  i,   aad   lib.  vli. 
IWipb.  md  Attiei.  lib.  ii.     Uctant.  tih.  iv.  c.  27,  fitc, 
H  Apot.  e.  29. 

jl||  Cyprimn,  ad  Danefrian,  Corop.  Lactant.  lih,  tv.  c.  27,  kc^ 
Tf  lam  Tcrtullian  accoaDis  for  the  tsJci  of  th«  sieve  hoHing 
wwer — 4  ship  drawn  by  a  girdle — the  Wack  beard  of  Domilius 
AWnobafbui.,  which  turned  red  at  the  touch  of  Cistor  and  Pollux, 
*c.  The  Philosophic  Pagans  would  probably  have  whispered  some 
Tmvk  similar  lo  lh«l  wbkh  Seveca  makes,  at  an  aUem|>t  to  explain 
»a  afacQrd  ficltoii — Quanta  cspeditiuM  crai  tUcere,  Mendacium  ct 
^-'-^if    (Qwwf.iVcif.lib.iv.c,  7.) 
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the  Heathen  ceremonies,  it  was  at  once  attributed  to 
the  wiles  of  malicious  Spirits*  ♦ 

The  adoption  of  these   opinions  concurred  with  a 
sense   of  the   Divine   prohibitions,  and  with    a  view 
both  of  the   practical  evils,  and  of  the  rooted  force  of 
Polytheism,  to  inspire  them  with  extreme  fear  of  all 
which  might,  even  by  indirect  reasoning,  be  considered      I"©] 
as  connected  with  the  gnilt  of  Idolatry.    An  abhorrence       lOh 
of  it  was  carefully  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  new         to 
Convert.!     Some,  as  TeriuUian,  condemned  e^ery  em-       211. 
ployment  which  could  tend  in  any  manner  to  support  Pear  of 
and  promote  it.     To  carve  Statues,  to  adorn  Temples*  I^lolatry. 
to  teach   the  ancient  Mythology,  to   sell  frankincense, 
or  any   merchandise   used   in  the   Heathen  worship; 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  adjured  or  blesj^ed  by  the  name 
of  any  Idol;  to  receive  or  pay  money  on  lefi^al  days, 
which  were   sacred   to   any   Heathen   God  *    to  hang 
lamps  or  garlands  at  their  doors ;  all  these  act*,  how- 
ever strong  the  distinction  which  really  existed  l^etween 
them,    were    indiscriminately   subjected    to    censure.  J 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  sensitive  fear, 
though  sometimes   unreasonable,  flowed  from  a  deep 
feeling  of  conviction  and  of  piety  ;  and  that  it  preserved 
the  Primitive  Church  from  that  disguised  adoption  of 
Pagan  ceremonies^  with  which  it  was  afterwards  re* 
pro ached. 

From  the  effects  of  these  opinions,  however,  we  may  Enmity  of 
derive  mudi  of  the  popular   enmity.     To   gratify  it,§  the  jHjpB- 
the  Magistrates,  although   it  must  be  confessed  they  ^^"^^^ 
were  often  anxious,  by  suggesting  evasions,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  releasing  the  accused,]!  were  sometimes 
willing    to    t^acrifice   victims    so    easily  obtained   and 
destroyed  as  the  Christians.     Hence  they  were  daily 
besieged,  daily  betrayed  ;  often  surprised  and  seized  in 
the   very  midst   of  tiieir  meetings   and   assemblies;^ 
The  punishments  were  no  less  various  than  atrocious ;  Cnielties 
they  were  cast  into  exile,  or  condemned  to  the  miues,  exercised. 
or  boitud  to  crosses,  or  torn  with  nails,  or  thrown  to 
wild  beasti?,  or  beheaded,  or  consigned  to  the  flames  :♦* 
penalties  to  which  even  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege  or 
rebellion  were  not  subjected. ft     But,  as  if  the  cup  of 
misery  was  not  yet  full,  the  bitterness  of  ridicule  was 
infused,  and  pleasantry  was  exercised  in  giving  them 
names  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  torments,  |} 

Nor  were  these  severities,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  Civil  Magistrate,  although  unexampled,§§  the  only 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  often,  in  Bacv 
chanalian  riot,  the  mob,  with  a  spontaneous  motion, 
assailed  them  with  stones  and  tire,  or  violated  the  qtuet 
of  the  tomb,  tore  the  corpse  from  its  sacred  refuge,  aud 
mangled  and  dispersed  the  remains  of  the  already  dis 
figured  body ;  ||{|  an  outrage  the  more  painfully  felt, 
as  the  ancient  Christians  were  most  Careful,  and,  in 
fact)   expensive,    rn    preserving   and    embalming    the 

•  See,  for  instance,  how  Justin  Martyr  explains  tlic  suppo&eil  m- 
semblance  belwcen  T3apti.^ni  aitd  the  Pag;iu  lustrations,  anJ  between 
the  Mvstcrits  of  Mittira  and  tbe  Eucharist  {Ap^,  i.J 

t  Orig.  c.  Crii,  lib.  ill. 

t  Sec  Bishop  K»^e,  on  Teriuffianj  p.  378,  aote  289,  Ac, 

}  Tcrlull.  Apo/,  c.  4*J. 

1 1  Ibid.  c.  27.     Conip»  ad  Scapui,  c  4,    Scorpkce,  «.  ]  ' 

^  Tcrtultr  Apoi,  c.  7, 

•♦  md.  c  12. 

tt  M  ad  Seapui.  c.  4.    Buhop  Kaye,  (m  Tertuiii(m.  p.  157. 
I  TertulU  Jpol,  c.  50, 

^}  Tertutliaa  ntludes  to  the  alnioft  inrr  '  '  f^  that  a  female 
was  committed  to  the  keeper  of  the  Public  A  *uh  fine.) 

nil  TcrliilL  Jpai. c.  37.  Moih.  dt  Heb.  Clu .... ......  ^v/«/.  M.  ^.  234* 
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dcad.^  Firoixi  thes#  expressions,  openly  mAde  in  a 
pubHc  docmneiiU  the  reiiHeT  way  form  some  tclea  of  the 
tnieliieA  exemaed  ttizfrninst  the  Christ  itnifi  a  I  this  period. 

ft  was  tn  the  Persecutions  of  this  ret^  that  many 
Christians  sought  safety  by  flight,  or  by  paying  money.f 
TertuUian,  who  was  then  a  MontaniiK,  wrote  his  Tract 
d<:  Fuga  in  Per9eeiiiwne,X  in  order  to  prove  that  all 
mil^rnpts  to  mvoid  Martyrdom  were  weak  and  impious 
eodeiTours  to  oppose  the  will  and  to  accuse  the  justice 
of  Uie  Deity.  From  this  Tract,  the  harsh  production  of 
a  severe- minded  man,  it  appears  that  whole  Churches 
were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  by  subscription^  their 
traiw|UtUit)',§  Yet  the  example  of  Ruiilius^  who  em- 
played  tlus  method,  but,  when  seized,  submitted  to 
torments  and  death  with  Christian  fortitude,  proves 
that  a  sense  of  Reh>ion  was  not  necessarily  lost,  he- 
cause  a  prudential  regard  to  personal  security  was  en- 
tertained. But  when  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  in- 
formers and  to  Ma^strates,  it  was  not  surprisinrr  that 
the  number  of  the  lunner  increased,  and  the  vi|rilance 
of  the  latter  was  redoubled.  Ararice  was  whetted. 
The  rapacioas  soldier  watched  their  meeting  and  his 
connivance  was  obtained  by  bribes.  For  the  Christians 
considered  that  this  voluntary  priratian  of  worldly 
g-Qods  was  in  itself  a  pledge  of  their  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  Faith  which  they  had  embraced* 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  the  proper  place  to  make  some 
remarks  ou  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Martyrdoms  in 
general.  The  term  ]Marlyrp[|  which  originally  signified 
**  a  witness,"  was  applied,  not  merely  to  all  who  had 
l^d  down  tlieir  lives  in  testimony  of  their  Faith,  but, 
with  great  latitude,  to  persons  who  had  submitted  to 
exile,  imprisonment,  or  other  severities,  in  defence 
of  their  Religion ;  persons  who  were  allerwards  more 
commonly  designated  by  the  term  Confessors.  In 
consequence  of  this  extension  of  the  name,  the  list  of 
Martyrs  has  been  unduly  swelled.  Other  causes  have 
also  contributed  to  produce  the  false  estimate,  which 
has  been  sometimes  admitted:  sudi  as  the  i-anity  or 
injudicious  zeal  of  later  Monks,  and  the  mistakes  aris- 
ing from  the  misinterprctalioa  of  abbreviations  on 
ancient  inscriptions,^ 

The  learned  Dodwell  wrote  a  Dissertation  •*  to  prove 
that  the  number  of  Martyrs,  who  suffered  death  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  was  very  limited.  Ruinartft 
has  maintained  that  the  number  was  extremely  great. 
An  examination  of  the  Fathers  will  lead  rather  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter  Opinion. 

But,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  hardships 

*  TutiitllAa  tp«akf  of  tli«  qatctttiet  of  co^Hj  spices  which  the 
Cktifttiaiu  mirettsed  of  the  Arsbtan  mercb4nts  for  that  ourpote. 
(^Jpoi.  c.  42.) 

t  Pueiaeerit  emm  dtlaiortf  9tt  mHiief  vcifumnctdo  aiipta  pr^nide^ 
if€,     c  12. 

I  Fof  tn  aocoiwt  of  the  Trettlto  de  Fu^A  in  Peraecaiiome^  toe 

t  Aarmm  ^enwiM  mT,  d  mmm  mil  mliuM  iim  wrmiimr,  MoMMaUier 
Mm  Eeefmm  irmttMrn  M  irrtmtrtmt^  Sj^t.    c.  13. 

II  At  «  tiiBO  when  thii  lophcA^oo  ol  tha  term  was  comouiii,  tho 
menbcn  of  the  Church  af  Lyons,  ootwithiiaoiliQ^p  their  luflTeriLDgs, 
haJ  the  baimiitf  to  ivfme  iL    (Ruicb.  tiui.  Ecda,  lib.  v.  c.  2.> 

^  Tho  Hiatorj  of  th«  11,000  %1fgiat  m  toppoaed  hj  Siroiaiid  to 
have  ariaoo  from  a  mlsUke  of  tiiis  kiod.  The  fint  reporten^  bavin? 
louad  b  J9afto«cn|»t  Ma/tvroIo'^iM,  SS,  Urtmia  H  Uftdeomtiia  K  M. 
(i.  e.  Shi»Ci0  t7r$ida  *i  Umdrr»mU/d  flrgimn  MmfyrtM,)  ittppoted 
Ihif  Vmdec^miUa^  irilb  /*  and  M.  fultttwingi  wai  ao  abridgemcat  of 
Uni*xim  Mfiffta  r&ginum  Marigtmrn^    {faletumaf  p.  40,) 

tt  Prmf§i,  Act,  Siarryr,  SdHi,  ei  Sittcer. 


of  the  Chrfstians  ap?  not  to  be  weighed  by  the  exact 
number  who  endured  capital  punishment:  they  itre  not 
even  uppredated  by  calcalating  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Mag^istmtes,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
People,  Their  sufferinir*  aro«e  from  a  thousand  private 
channels.     The  husbrm  ^  it  ejound  of  jealousy, 

divorced  his  wife,  simj  ,-e  she  was  a  Christian  : 

for  the  s:ime  cause  the  lather  disinherited  his  son*  and 
the  master  dismissed  his  slave.*  The  nearest  rrTntions 
scrupled  not  to  bring' informations  airT!in«»tt^  r-?d.t 

The  name  of  Christian  effaced  the  impre^  •  very 

virtue  calculated  to  conciliate  esteem.     *^  He  i-  u  -or,  | 
man,  but, — he  is  a  Christian.**^   Theend  of  the  •^enu  nee  ^ 
cancelled  the  effects  produced  by  the  beginning.     Bull 
as  the  profession  of  Christianity  entailed  on  the  Con-J 
verts  the  insults  of  tltcir  enemies,  it  naturally  e\cite  ' 
the  affection  of  their  brethren.     Vengfeance  on  the  one] 
side  was  not  more  deep,  than  beneTofence  on  the  otlierj 
was  warm  and  active.    The  Pagans,  themselves,  though] 
they  questioned  the  motive,  could  not  but  rrmark  Che] 
circumstance:  **  behofd,"  they  exclaimed,  "  how  thes 
Christians  love  one  another/*!    'The  hardships  of  esil^l 
and  imprisonment  were  alleviated  by  the  consolations, 
by  the  reverence,  and  by  the  contributions  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.K     The  dungeon  was  visited  by  femules, 
who   came  devoutly  to  kiss  the  fetters  of  the  perse-  j 
cuted;^  and  by  Penitents,  who  sought  through  inter- 
cession to  be  readmitted  into  the  Church.* •     If  the 
Chnstion   passed   through   his  trial  without  siiffMo 
death,  his  character  commanded  a  high  degree  of  de 
ference  and  respect,  which  gave  him  a  superior  claiml 
to  Ecclesiastical  dig-nities.ft     If  H  was  his  lot  to  fa?!» 
he  was  told  that  Martyrdom  was  a  second  I 
which  both  supplied  the  Baptism  by  water,  \'. 
last  had  not  been  received,  and  restored  it,  when  lost;  JJj 
that  it  obtained  the  pardon  of  every  sin;§§  that  the 
Martyr  enjoyed  the  privilege  denied  to  other  Soulst  of 
entering  immediately  on  the  departure  of  life  from  the 
body  iftto  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.||||    His  body  wee 
anxiously  sought:    his  bones,  deemed  more  vatmtble 
than  gold  and  precious  stones,^^  were  carefully  interred 
with  the  Faithful,   apart   from   the  Gentiles. *♦♦     The 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  termed  iVa/i/itom,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  day  of  his  birth  into  a  better  world- ttt 
It   was  diligently  notedJJJ  and  commemorated  at   his 
lomb.§§§     Such    honours   were  designed  as   marks  of 
veneration  for  the  dead,  and  as  incentives  of  gratitude 
to  the  living.lllljl     Nor  was  this  design  unattended  by 
the  desired  circumstances.      The  Martyr  regarded  the 
pile  which  encircled  him,  as  his  garb  of  \1ctor>\  or  bis 


♦  Tcriull.  Ap^.  c.  3. 

f  Id.  Safrf>iac*,c,^,  10. 

J  id,  AfH>l  c.  3. 

$  Uid.  c.  39. 

II  lUd. 

^  id,ad  C^jtir.  lib.  a.  €.  4. 

••  td.  ad  Martyr,  lib.  i.     Bishop  Kayc,  m  Tfrttdtian,  p.  141.       J 

ft  Ten  ulJ.  ada.  A'airnthtum  c.  4.     Biihop  Kaye,o»  TrrtuU.  p   142 J 

JJ  TcrtulL  (/<?  PaiicnL  c,  13  j  de  Baptism.  16.     See  Test rmoo 
collected  in  Bio^hami  Antt^.  book  z.  c  2.    Bisbop  K»ytf  om  TVrM 
p.  441. 

i^  TertuU.  Jpot,  c.  50. 

m  Id.  iUiitrr.  Camit,  c.  43,  kc. 

^9  Eu*eb   Uiai.EtclcM.  lib.  iv.  c.  15. 

•••  Cypriao,  ep.  68.  scl\  7  and  3. 

ttt  Tertull.  dt  Ct/rtm.  MUa,  c.  3  ;    Scorpiace,  C  15, 

♦♦  J  Cyprian,  ep.  37.  sec.  2. 

4i^  £u««b.  Mia*  Eircits,  lib.  \ii  c.  11.  && 

ill[l|/6l<^.lib.]y.c.lj>. 
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J.  cbaHot  of  triumph.*  Their  bonds  were  deemed  as  or- 
^^  nainefits,  which  adorned  them,  even  as  the  fring-ed  robe 
becames  a  bride^t  And  as,  in  later  times,  CGlunibus4 
from  a  sense  of  iodig^nation  at  mgratilyde,  so  the  Chris- 
tian anciently,  from  feeUngs  of  exultation  at  distresses 
endured  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  commanded  Ihat  the 
ehainst  which  he  had  worn,  should  be  buried  in  his 
^aTe.§ 
The  ardour  evinced  by  many  of  the  early  Christians 
*  •^  to  obtain  the  honour  of  Martyrdoro,||  thus  strongly  set 
^rth,  sometimes  hurried  them  into  a  rash  and  un- 
warrantable exposure  of  their  lives.  The  expressions 
of  the  Fatl^ers  were  at  times  intemperate ;  thoui^h  an 
Indulgent  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  distress  under  which  they  were  nsed* 
When  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  had  the  greatest 
iniluence  on  the  minds  of  the  unconverted*  and  when 
their  choice  lay  between  Apostasy  and  Death,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  ihey  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
most  powerful  exhortations.  They  might,  however, 
have  derived  more  Just  views  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Ajiostles*  who,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  exchange 
this  fleeting  life  for  immortality,  never  presumed,  by 
courting  destruction,  to  throw  off  the  duties  of  patience 
and  resignation*  Their  own  experience  also  might  have 
taught  thero,  from  two  circumstances,  that  the  extrava- 
gant praises  which  they  lavished  on  Martyrdom  were 
ol\en   unjustifiable.      In    the    first  place.  Martyrdoms 

I  were  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Orthodox  Believers. 
Among  those  who  sufiered  death  at  Smyrna,  one  was  a 
Pric5t  of  the  Sect  of  the  Marcionites.lF  Several  other 
Heretics  claim  their  Martyrs.**  To  ascribe  their  forti- 
tude in  every  instance  to  the  operation  of  pride, ft  is 
tr*  indcre  their  conduct  with  too  much  harshness* 
:i  a  true  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  a  cor- 
i  J.  ...ling  observance  of  the  great  duties  which  it 
requires,  may  be  justly  deemed  most  adapted  to  prepare, 
and  ^treng^en,  and  support  the  spirit  under  pain  and 
allliction ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  conscious- 
liess  of  sincerity,  even  in  the  cause  of  error,  will  enable 
liic  mind  to  endure  Persecution  with  extraordinary  firm- 
tiefis.  Constancy  in  maintaining  principles  is  not  a 
criterion  of  their  truth  ;  it  is  not  even  a  proof  that  the 
mode  of  inquiry  which  led  to  their  adoption  was  free 
from  blame :  but,  unless  the  tenour  of  circumstances 
manifestly  points  out  an  evil  motive,  it  is  but  common 
diirity,  in  this  our  state  of  ignorance,  to  allow  that 
principles,    so   maintained,   might    be    conscientiously 


•  Tertoll,  ApoL  stAjSne* 
t  Eoseb.  HtMt.  Ectfn.  lib.  v.  c.  1, 
I  RoberUonj  HUt.  of  America j  voU  I  p.  176. 
}  Qirvwst.  I  de  S,  Bubyt.  lorn-  i.  p.  669. 

fi  In  the  Ael%  0/  Ffhcitag  and  Perpetua,  who  suffered  in  the  time 
flf  Tcrtunitn,  it  b  satd  that  when  one  Salurus,  a  Catechumen, 
»u  thmwn  to  a  leopard,  and,  at  the  first  bite,  covered  with  blood, 
IW  people  pL\'t  him  the  testimoiiy  of  the  second  BaplUm,  by  cryirtg, 
**  Sm^ym  fofum^  Sa/mtm  tokim:  Baptized  and  savcdj  Baptiiec]  iind 
•aTed:**  whence  it  is  inferred,  ihut  the  Pagan*  were  not  igporant  of 
tike  optQion  entertained  by  the  Christians.  (Btogham,  Antiq^  book  x. 
«v  2,  lec.  20.) 
%  Eneb.  Hitt,  EccUm,  lib.  i\\  c.  15. 

••iftiAIib.  T.  c.  16;  lib.  ^ii.  c,  12;  de  Maripr.  PahtL  c.  10. 
Se«  particularly  Bayle,  Diet.  Hiit,  Art  Marcttmitet,  Cyprian, 
^HjO  follows  TertuUian  in  considering  Martyrdom  as  a  second  and 
«lS<9Cieii9  Baptism,  excepts  Heretics  an  J  Schismatics  from  its 
vdvijitafes:  ^jfuaU  delictum  e§t,  qimd  nee  Imptittno  sQHtfifimi  potest 
9/4m  f  Qmole  crimen  eMi,  quod  mart^rio  ngn  p^tat  ej-piari  f  {De 
Ormt.  Dvmin,  p.  2 1 2,  &c .} 

H  S«e  the  reasons  atsigned  by  TiKemont,  Mim,  lorn.  ii.  pari  Li. 
^i  i(mS. 
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professed.  In  the  second  place,  persona,  even  among 
the  Orthodox,  who  had  displayed  great  resolution  in 
the  times  of  Perse cnti on,  betrayed,  when  danger  was 
past*  the  absejice  of  many  virtues,  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Christian. 

It  has  been,  however,  too  often  ascribed  to  an  excess 
of  mistaken  zeal  that  the  Christians  came  in  crowds  to 
the  Pag'an  Tribunals  to  offer  themselves  as  Martyrs  to 
the  ca«tse  of  the  Faith  which  they  had  embraced*  Their 
conduct  may,  sometimes,  have  oricruiated  in  a  desire  of 
forcing'  upon  the  minds  of  the  Magistrates  the  consider- 
ation, that  Persecution  must  be  at  once  extensive  and 
unavailing*  since  the  sufferers  were  not  only  numeruus 
but  resolute,  and  punishment  was  not  dreaded,  but  vo- 
luntarily encountered.  Such  self-devotion  would,  it  was 
expected,  appeal  to  the  dictates  of  common  prudence, 
or  the  natural  sentiments  of  humauitjv  Duriuir  a 
Persecution  in  Asia,  the  Christians  appeared  in  a  Body 
before  the  Proconsul  Arrius  Antoninus,  who,  strtick 
with  wonder,  exclaimed,  **  Wretched  men  1  if  you  wish 
to  die,  have  you  not  precipices  or  halters  ?"  *  There  are 
cases,  however,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  considered 
abtracledly  from  the  tntluenciug  motives,  ought  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  criminal  than  as  meritorious. 

On  the  PhjloBophic  Gentiles  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  were  seldom 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  leave  on  the  mind  conviction 
of  tlie  truth  of  their  Religion.  Their  fortitude  was 
deemed  by  some  "obstinacy,*' t  and  was  traced  by 
others  to  the  force  of  "mere  habit.**t  The  Sages, 
to  whom  the  prospects  of  a  fufure  world  were  covered 
with  doubts  and  darkness,  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  men  could  submit  to  pains,  which  were  certain, 
from  the  fear  of  punishments,  which  were  deemed 
uncertain, §  Since  the  death  of  Socrates,  ||  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  Truth  formed  no  part  of  their  creed,  or  of 
their  conduct.  Futurity  had  no  hold  on  their  convic- 
tions: its  influence  glimmered^  perhaps,  in  the  shades 
of  study,  but  was  suddenly  extinguished  by  active  life; 
its  scenes  were  treated  as  ideal  creations,  which  the 
imagination  richly  lit  up  with  its  warmest  colours,  but 
which  melted  away  before  present  realities. 

But  very  ditfereut  were  the  general  results.  The 
blood  of  Martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church,^  We 
are  like  grass,  exclaimed  the  Christian  Father,  which 
grows  the  more  abundantly  the  oftener  it  is  cut 
down.**  The  multitude,  who  saw  the  Christians 
matigled  and  toni,  yet  unsubdued  and  almost  im- 
movedj  naturally  concluded  that  this  supernatural  for- 
titude must  proceed  from  Divine  assistance ;  ft  or,  at 
least,  that  there  must  be  some  extraordinary  force  in 
the  evidence  of  that  Religion,  which  the  most  exquisite 
torments  could  not  prevail  on  its  followers  to  renounce. 

•  Tertull  flrf  ScapuL  c.  5.  The  cnudtjcl  of  these  Christians  is 
Attributed  to  intemperale  ardour  by  Mosbcitn,  {dc  lieh.  Chtiit.  ante 
Const,  M.  p.  235,)  and  by  Gibbon.  {Dec^ifte  and  Fi*ti,  c.  16.  vol,  ii. 
p.  234 )  n  is  oicribcd  to  a  more  iandablo  molivo  by  l^rdner, 
\llenthsn  Tettim,  voLii.)  who»e  interpretation  Ia  supported  by  Bishop 
Eaye-(0«  7'ertull  p.  147.) 

f  Marc.  Anton,  lib.  ni.  »ec.  3,     LacLanL  lib.  t.  c.2. 

f  l^mctetJib.iv.  c.  1  i  lib.  viii,  c,  45. 

§Min.Felc.  8. 

II  Sec  the  reasons  given  by  Timon,  as  quoted  by  Scxtus  EmpiricnSp 
for  the  Hight  of  Protagoras  j  and  by  Diog^enes  Laertius  (lib*  v.  c.  5^) 
for  Ibat  q(  Aristotle. 

H  Tcrtull.  Apoi,  c,  50. 

••  Ibid. 

ft  L^cramt.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
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VTbile  crimiiial8>  whose  frame  was  most  robust,  pnyred 
by  their  cries  that  they  were  overcome  with  pain,  the 
very  children  and  females  of  the  Faithful  are  repre- 
sented as  enduring  their  sofierings  without  a  groan.* 
But,  while  the  Martyr  was  silent,  the  spectators  were 
sometimes  unable  to  refrain  from  tean.f  The  Chris- 
tians were  probably  the  only  persons  who,  when  con- 
demned^  returned  thanks  to  their  Judges,}  and  in  the 
midst  of  torments  wore  smiles  on  their  countenances, 
sang  hymns,  and  rejoiced.§  It  was  not  suprising,  there- 
fore, if  Martyrdoms  were  followed  by  conversions. 
The  Ads  of  the  Mariyn  were  carefiilly  preserved  and 
read  in  the  ancient  Church.  Eusebius  informs  us  that 
he  made  a  collection  of  sodi  AcU.\\  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  Work  is  no  longer  extant.  Several 
Works  were  destroyed  in  subsequent  Persecutions,  and 
the  remaining  Martyrologies  are  so  replete  with  fables, 
and  so  affectedly  overspread  with  rhetorical  conceits,^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  credit  to 
which  they  are  respectively  entitled.  The  best  are 
generally  such  as  are  brief  and  simple,  and  abound  not 
In  miracles  and  extraordinary  punishments. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Ilnd  Century  a  celebrated  con- 
troversy arose,  which,  although  it  turned  entirely  on  a 
matter  of  form,  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  violence 
and  acrimony,  which  would  have  been  unbecoming  even 
on  questions  of  vital  importance.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
light  to  observe,  that  much  of  this  intemperance,  deeply 
as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  sprang  from  a  scrupulous 
attachment  to  every  branch  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  might 
grow  out  of  the  slightest  change  in  its  external  regu- 
lations. 

The  dispute  related  to  the  proper  days  on  which  the 
Festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  DeaOi  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  oug^t  to  be  observed.  The  Churches  of 
Europe  and  Africa  kept  the  Paschal  Feast  on  the  night 
I»receding  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection,  which 
was  always  on  a  Sunday ;  and,  in  defence  of  this  cus- 
tom, they  appealed  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  The  Asiatic  Christians  held  the  Paschal  Feast 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
year,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  eat  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  celebrated  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  pre- 
cisely three  days  after.  And,  in  support  of  this  practice, 
they  urged  the  tradition  derived  from  St.  Philip  and  St. 
John,  the  Apostles.  In  consequence,  however,  of  their 
method  two  difficulties  arose.  By  this  Festival  they 
interrupted  the  solemn  Fast  which  the  other  Christians 
observed  during  the  whole  of  the  great,  or  Passion 
Week.  And,  as  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  fell  not  on 
the  stole  day  of  the  week  in  every  year,  they  were  oflen 
prevented  from  celebrating  the  Resurrection  on  the  first 
day,  or  Sunday,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the 
miyority  of  Christians.     From  this  difference  sprang 

*  Lactaot.  lib.  t.  c  13.    Care,  Primii.  Chut,  p.  198. 

t  Beseb.  Hitl.  Ecekt.  lib.  iv.  c.  15. 

X  TertoU.  Afoi.  e.  46. 

§  Magit  damnati  quam  abtoiuti  gaudenma.  Tertnll.  ad  Scapul. 
c.  1,  &c. 

II  Euseb.  Hi»i.  Ecciet,  lib.  viii.  c.  9. 

4  It  was  once  the  custom  in  Monasteries  to  propose  to  the  yoang 
BMrobers,  as  an  exercise,  the  Martyrdom  of  some  Saint,  to  be  amplified 
tad  embellished  with  various  ctreumsuoces  and  discoanes.  The 
most  ingenious  and  plausible  were  set  aside,  and  being  afterwards 
found  among  other  manuscripts  in  the  Librartes  of  Monasteries,  were 
probably  often  confounded  with  the  true  Histories  of  Saints.  See 
Bayle,  Did.  Hitt.  Art.  Falcriut, 
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▼ariouA  disputes.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Fius, 
Polycarp  came  to  Rome,  whereof  Anicetus  was  Bishop, 
to  confer  with  him  o^  the  best  means  of  effecting  an 
agreement.  The  result  of  their  conierence  was,  that 
each  still  retained  his  opinion,  but  both  resolved  to  ._^ 
preserve  the  bonds  of  charity  unbroken.  But  the  ex-  ~ft] 
ample  of  moderaiion,  which  they  had  set,  was  aflerwards  a. 
but  little  imitated.  At  the  close  of  this  century  Coub-  h 
cils  were  held  by  the  Bishops  iif  Palestine,  Rome,  fl 
Gaul,  and  various  other-pkKses,  in  which  it  was  unani-  fl 
mousty  decreed  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  a 
Studay.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  after  havmg 
convened  the  Asiatic  Prelates,  in  consequence  of  a 
menacing  mandate  from  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  wrote, 
with  their  connivance^  a  spirited  Epistle  in  defence  of  the 
practice,  which  they  had  always  followed,  and  to  which 
they  were  determined  to  adhere.  Victor,  incensed  at 
their  opposition,  publicly  pronounced  the  brethren  of 
the  Churches  of  Asia  to  be  wholly  excommunicated. 
The  other  Bishops,  who  disapproved  of  these  harsh 
proceedings,  not  only  used  their  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him  to  adopt  a  course  better  calculated  to  pro> 
mote  peace,  unity,  and  love,  but  even  addressed  him  in 
the  langruage  of  severe  censure ;  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  though  it  was 
advancing  by  no  imperceptible  steps,  was  not  at  that 
time  acknowledged.  Irenaeus,  in  particular,  stronf^ 
recommended  the  preservation  of  mutual  charity.  'Dieae 
exhortations  appear  to  have  been  efficacious  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  imperious  measures,  and  tranquillity 
was  gradually  restored.  But  the  difference  of  method 
still  continued  till  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  IVth  century,  when  the  usage  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches  was  condemned,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  throogfaoat 
the  Christian  world.* 

In  this  century  forged  writings  were  largely  cir-  gu 
culated  and  injudiciously  received  by  the  Christians.  OfmI 
The  most  extensive  fabrications  which  they  are  chaiged  ^^ 
with  having  countenanced,  are  the  Books  of  the  Sibylline  ^*^ 
Oraclei.     That  the  eight  Books,  which  still  remain, 
are  replete  with   fables,   so  gross   as  to   be   almost 
beneath  confutation,  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  design, 
the  style,  the  nature  of  the  verse,  the  matter,  all  are 
calculated  to  destroy  their  credibility.    The  ancient 
Oracles  related  to  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  by 
which  the  Romans  might  appease  the  anger  of  the 
Gods ;  the  modem  are  filled  with  vehement  declama* 
tions  against  Polytheism  and  Idolatry :  the  ancient,  as 
Cicero  expressly  asserts,t  were  so  extremely  vague  as 

*  Considerable  confusion  has  arisen  fronr  a  want  of  siHBcieDt 
attention  to  the  various  meaiiin|[s  of  the  word  PoicAa,  The  Christian 
Writers,  posterior  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  use  it  to  signify  the  dtj  ea 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  on  which  the  memory  ot  his 
Resurrection  is  renewed  But  the  Ante-Niceoe  Writen,  e,  $,  Ter» 
tailian,  mean  by  it  not  merely  the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  but  alao 
the  day  of  the  Cnicifixiou,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  PaekMi 
week.  The  true  nature  of  this  dispute,  which  was  properly  conears* 
ing  the  Celebration  of  the  Pkschal  Feast,  has  been  ezphunady  with 
his  usual  acuteness,  by  Mosheim,  {de  Rtb.  Ckrini.  &c.  p.  435^^146.) 
See  also  Decreti  Nieeeni  d«  Paschate  Brp/icatio,  Chr.  GL  F. 
Walchii,  in  Ab*.  Commentar.  Sodti.  Rey,  Scieat,  GoUmgenu  Mm, 
1769,  torn.  i.  p.  10—65. 

The  above  account  of  this  dispute  is  taken  from  Eusebius,  (Hiai. 
B<xlet,  lib.  iv.  c.  14  ;  lib.  v.  c.  24.)  See  also  Epiphan.  (Hteret,  IL) 
and  particularly  Socrates,  {Hi$t.  Eccta.  lib.  v.  c.  22.) 

f  Collide  enim,  qui  ilia  compotuity  perfecit,  W,  auodcurnqme  med* 
disaet,  preedictum  videreiurykonunum  et  iemporum  d^/lnitiane  nhiatd, 
jidkihmt  cnim  latebram  obtcuHtatit,  ui  iidem  vertut  alias  tic  r" 
poue  accomodari  viderentur,  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  c.  54.) 
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We  proceed  with  the  thread  of  our  History.  Cara- 
calla,  though  his  nurse  was  a  Christian,*  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  those  who  imbibed  the  tenets  and 
advanced  the  progress  of  the  new  Religion.  He  is  said, 
indeed,  when  a  youth,  to  have  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  one  of  his  play- 
fellows, on  account  of  the  Jewish  Religion.t  There  is 
perhaps  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Spartian,  who  relates 
the  anecdote,  confounded  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian 
Faith ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  anger  of  Caracalla 
was  excited  rather  by  his  affection  for  his  friend,  than 
by  any  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed. It  seems,  however,  certain,  that  during  his 
short  reign,  and  that  of  Macrinus,  the  Church  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity.  Heliogabalus  also,  though 
sunk  in  every  vice  which  can  disgrace  human  nature, 
was  not  inclined  to  molest  the  Christians.  Desirous 
that  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Deity  he  was  the 
Priest,  should  exceed  all  other  worships  in  its  pomp 
and  mysteries,  he  was  more  curious  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  various  Sects,  than  anxious  to  resort  to  violence 
against  their  persons.}  And  here  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  leniency 
with  which  the  bad  and  the  severity  with  which  the 
good  Emperors  ofien,  treated  the  Clnristians.  '  How  is 
it  that  the  abandoned  Heliogabalus  is  a  protector,  and 
the  Philosophic  Aurelius  an  enemy  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Princes,  who  were  immersed  in  the  depths 
of  sensuality,  were  least  likely  to  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a  new  and  peaceful  Sect. 
Their  minds  were  seldom  occupied  by  the  considera- 
tion of  State  afiairs,  and  still  less  by  the  investigation 
of  facts  which  were  reg^arded  as  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  The  voice  of  popular  clamour  was.  not 
loud  enough  to  disturb  the  recesses  of  the  Palace.  As 
long  as  the  Christians  interfered  not  with  their  private 
pleasures,  they  were  passed  over  witli  profound  indiffe- 
rence, as  harmless  enthusiasts,  except  when  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  were  supposed  to  call  for  a  different 
course.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Emperors,  who 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  g^at  interests  of  the 
Government,  over  which  they  presided,  and  who  sought 
to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  a  declining  People,  regarded 
Christianity  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  slowly  under- 
mining the  Religious,  and  with  it,  the  Civil  establish- 
mei\t,  to  which  they  were  passionately  attached,  and, 

"»  Lade  Chrigtiano  etbieaiui.    TertuU.  ad  Scapui,  iv, 

{Spartiao,  in  Fit.  CaracalL  c.  1. 
Dicebai  jn-^tterea,  Judteormn  et  Samanianontm  religianet  et 
Chritiianam  devotionem  iilue  tratuferendamj  ut  omnium  cuUurarum 
stcretUmHeUogabaii  »aeerdtfti»m  tmeret.  (Lampr.  Fit,  lIeIiog.c.3J) 
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therefore,  from  their  principles,  however  erroneous,  they 
felt  themselves  bound  to  repress  its  increasing  progress 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

,  The  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  was  no  less  auspi- 
cious than  the  two  preceding  to  the  Christian  cause. 
This  Emperor,  eminent  for  many  virtues,  was  particu* 
larly  distinguished  by  his  filial  piety.*  We  may,  there- 
fore, in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the  protection,  which 
the  Church  enjoyed  in  his  time,  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Julia  Mammea,  who  evinced  a  disposition  to 
inquire  into  the  nature,  and  to  show  respect  to  the 
teachers  of  the  new  Religion.t  It  seems  also  pro- 
bable that  Alexander  was  inclined  to  the  opinion; 
maintained  by  many  ancient  Sages,J  that  Religious 
worship,  under  all  its  variety  of  names  and  modes,  was 
essentially  the  same  in  its  object  and  spirit;  a  bond, 
which,  while  it  united  Man  to  his  Creator,  linked  toge^ 
ther  the  multifarious  parts  of  the  great  Social,  system. 
We  know  from  Tertullian,  that  when  some  of  the 
Heathens  were  convinced  from  experience  that  the 
Christians  were  not  impostors,  they  still  looked  upon 
their  Religion,  not  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  but  as  a  kind 
of  Philosophy.§  This  supposition  offers,  at  least,  a  very 
plausible  explanation  of  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  place  in  liis  private  Chapel,  and  to  reverence  with 
Divine  honours,  the  images .  of  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  and  Christ.||  It  will  likewise 
tend  to  give  weight  to  the  assertion  of  Lampridius,  that 
Alexander  entertained  a  design  of  erecting  a  Temple  to 
Christ,  but  abandoned  it,  in  consequeuce  of  the  report 
of  the  soothsayers,  that  if  such  a  measure  were  carried 
into  execution,  all  men  would  become  Christians,  and 
the  other  Temples  would  be  abandoned.^  The  £m-' 
peror  might  have  formed  a  plan  for  effecting  a  kind  of 

•  Lampr.  tn  Fit.  Sever,  c.  14. 

tEuseb.HM/.  ^r/M.lib.vi.c.21.  U'leron,  de  rtr.Shitt.c.  64,  On 
the  supposed  conversion  of  Mammna,  see  Fred.  Spanheim,  DtM,  de 
TVad,  Jntiquiu.  Conversionib.  Lucii  Brit.  Regit,  Jui.  Mammmm, 
ei  Phitippi  Imp.  Patrig  et  Filii.     Oper,  torn.  ii.  p.  400. 

I  Pbtin.  Ennead.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  9.    Themist  in  Orat.  7.  ad  Faiemt, 
§  Jpol.  c.  46.  Sed  interim  incredulitat,  dttm  de  bom  teetm  htjut 

obducitur^  quod  um  jam  et  de  commereio  innotuit,  non  uiifue  difri* 
num  neffotium  exittimai,  ted  magit  PhilotophUegenut. 

II  Lampr.  tit  Alex.  Sev.  c.  29.  Matuiinit  horit  in  larario  tuo  (in  quo 
et  Divot  Prineipet,  ted  optimot  eiectot  et  animat  tanctioretf  in  queis 
et  ApoUonium,  et  quqntum  tcriptor  tuorum  temporum  dicit,  Ckrittum, 
Abraham^  et  Orpheum  et  hujutcemodi  Deot  habebat  ae  majorum 
effigiet)  rem  dhainam  faaebat.  For  *«  Deotf**  Salmasius  would  read 
**  ceterot."  Jablonski  prefers  **  a/iot.**  That  he  did  not  consider 
persons  so  honoured  as  wholly  perfect,  sppears  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  admitted  among  them  the  image  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  (c.  32.)  whose  drunkenness  and  cruelly  towards  friends  he 
himself  condemned,'  (c.  30.) 

f  Lampr.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c.  43. 
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hmnnony  between  the  Christian  and  the  Polytheistic 
systems,  while  the  Priests  either  from  motives  of  private 
interest »  or  from  a  deeper  insight  into  the  exclusive 
principles  of  the  risini^  Sect,  mig^ht  have  urg'ed  the 
danger,  or  the  impracticability  of  tJie  attempt.  We 
pretend  not  to  deny,  however,  that  the  whole  account 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  report,  too  easily  believed 
and  too  hastily  recorded.  Of  the  grolden  rule  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics. — **do  not  to  another  what  thou  wouldst  not 
that  another  should  do  to  thee,'' — he  felt  an  admiration  so 
lively,  that  he  not  merely  repeated  it  frequently,  but 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier,  when  any  person 
was  punished,  and  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  upon  his 
Palace,  and  upon  his  public  buildings,*  That  he  enter- 
tained iioevil  suspicion  of  the  character  of  the  Christians, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  consider  their  pecu- 
liar rites  as  entitled  to  any  marked  superiority,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  circumstance  :  when  the 
victuallers  complained  that  the  Christians  had  seized  a 
spot  of  ground,  which  had  been  public,  and  which  they 
claimed  for  themselves,  he  answered,  that  it  was  better 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  any  manner,  than  that 
!  ground  should  be  granted  to  victuallers. t  This 
not  the  language  of  an  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
but  neither  is  it  that  of  a  person  who  had  embraced 
Christianity.  Indeed  the  opinion  of  those,  who  reckon 
Alexander  among  the  s  ecret  con  verts  t  restson  noproof^j 
find  is*  contradicted  by  the  general  lenour  of  his  conduct. 
Thie  it  is»  that  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  scrupu- 
lous care  of  the  Christians  and  Jews|[  in  the  Ordination 
of  their  Priests,  as  an  example  which  deserved  to  be 
imitated  in  the  appointment  of  Provincial  Governors  ; 
but  the  very  terms,  in  which  the  comparison  is  made, 
imply  that  he  considered  the  former  proceeding  as  far 
less  important  than  the  latter,  and,  at  most,  indicate 
rather  respect  for  the  discipline,  than  belief  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Christians  or  the  Jews.  It  is  certain,  however, 
Ihat  during  his  lifetime,  tlie  Christians  were  silteltered 
from  injury,  and  enabled  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
enctiOQ  of  edifices,  for  the  express  purposes  of  public 
^«f  wanhip.  Indeed  the  only  interruption  by  which  this 
of  tranquillity  was  in  a  slight  degree  disturbed, 
from  the  severity  of  the  Jurisconsults,^  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  institiHions  of  Rome. 
Of  this  class  was  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  published  his  writings  abcmt  this  period. 
He  is  said  to  have  preserved  in  the  Vllih  Book  of 
his  TrtaiUe  on  the  Duty  of  a  Frocomtil,  the  Edicts 


•  Lunpr.  in  Afrx.  Srv.  c.  6L 

t  Rrwcrwpnt^  mcftm  rtj»e,  ut  ^tinmodoettmque  iitie  Deut  co/atur, 
fmm  pQ^itariit  {tftintur^     (L&mpr.  in  Alex,  Sev,  c,  49.) 

X  P.  E.  Jiblon&ki  endeavoured  lo  prove  that  Alexander  Sevenij 
WIS  pnt-mtely  iaitiated  into  ihe  mysteries  of  Christianity  by  the 
Gaostlct.  His  main  argumenl  ia  derived  from  aa  ancient  gem, 
Waring  the  monogrmm  of  Cbriatj  with  this  inscription,  *•  SaL  Don. 
M0j[,  Fit  ilfo.  Luce,*'  whicti  he  interprets  to  be,  **  Saiu*  Donata 
Jie^tandro  FtJio  Mamnutae  LuctJ*  "  Salvation  given  to  Alexander 
Ibe  ion  t>f  Mammapa  by  the  IJght,**  i\  r.  of  Christ.  {Dit»ertat.  tie 
AtetoMdr^  Severo,  hnpcratore  MomanOy  Chritfianortim  tacrit  per 
GiPMhcoi  intitaio.)  Thii  Dissertation  was  published  in  the  Mitcett 
Uptitnt.  Nov.  lorn.  iv.  part ».  ^.  56—94.  It  is  republished  with 
lildiiions  in  bis  Opuscu/a,  torn.  iv.  p.  38—79 ;  see  oa  thii  Bubjwt 
M.>»heim,  de  HeL  Chritt.  anir  CohmL  Magn  p,  463. 

^  LafQpndluj  lays  merely,  Judatit  prxviitfjia  retervevii,  CAris' 
titmb€  erne  puxtus  e*t, 

II  Dicebnttfuf,  graw  et§e^  ^imm  id  Chrittiani  et  Judtri  facfrtnt  in 
ffmdicamitM  Mmxrdoti6yt^qm  ordinandi tunt^  nonfrri  in  Frovirtcifrrttm 
rttt^nhuMj  quihut  ti  fortun^st  kominum  commttttrentur  et  capita. 
Lampr  in  Aiej-.Srv.  c45, 

^  Bwon,  AttmL  Xom^  ii,  p.  367j  $6Q, 


issued  against  the  Christians  hy  the  Roman  Emperors.*      Of  the 

None  of  these  Edicts,  however*  are  to  be  found  in  the     ^^^^^'^^"^ 
Pandects^  and  we  must,  perhaps,  impute  to  injiidicious  |^  ^^^^  m^ 
zeal  the  loss  of  a  collection,  which  would  greatly  have    Century, 
elucidated  the  History  oi  Christian  ityf 

It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  favour  which  Alexander  evinced  towards  the  Chris- 
tians, particularly  tliose  connected  with  his  household, 
and  of  the  increasing- influence  which  their  Body  posses- 
sed, or  were  supposed  to  povsacss,  that  Maxiininus,  his 
assassin  and  successor,  was  urg^ed  by  fear  or  by  resent- 
meut,  to  seize  and  condemn  the  Bishops,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  Decree  ag-ainst  the  chiefs  of  Ihe  Church,  as  being 
the  first  authors  and  proparrators  of  Christianity 4 

This   Decree,   though   directed  agfainst  the    higher  Nature an^ ' 
members,  and,  it  may    be  presumed,    mostly,   if  not  effects  of 
solely,  against  those,  whom   the  friendship  of  the  late  his  Decree. 
Emperor  had  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  disaffection 
to  the  new  Government,  may  have  extended  its  effects 
to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Christian  community*     In 
Cappadocia    and    Poutus,    several     earthquakes,    the 
violence  of  which  destroyed  whole  cities,   excited   as 
usual  a  severe  Persecution^  in  which   the  fury  of  the 
people   derived    eucouragemeut   from    the    harsh    and 
savage  character  of  Serenianus,  the  Roman  Governor,§ 
This  Persecution,  however,  as  Firmilian,  in  a  Letter  to 
Cyprian,  expressly  states,  was  not  general^  but  local. 
Many,  who  fled  from   the  scene  of  com  fusion,  fotnid 
safety  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire, 

The  Church  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  during  the  Majftrntis-- 
reigns  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  of  Gordian,  and  espe-  and>Bilbi* 
cially  of  Philip  and  his  son.  ^^^  ^''" 

Of  Pliilip,  Eusebius  has  recorded  a  report,  prevalent 
in  his  time,   from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he       2*44' 
was,  if  not  a  professed,  at  least  a  secret  convert  to  phiUp, 
Christianity,     It  was  said*  that  the   Ennperor,  on  the  Intjuiry  into 
last  day  of  the  Vigils  of  Easter,  was  desirous  of  par-  hi*  con- 
taking  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  in  the  prayers  ^'crsioiu 
of  the  Church,  but  that  the  Bishop  would  not  sutler 
him  to  enter,   until   he  had    made   conlession   of  the 
crimes  which  he  had  committed,  and  had   placed  liini- 
self  among  the  penitenls.||     It  is  added,  that  he  readily 
complied  with   this  condition,  and  manifested  by   his 
actions  a  sincere  and  devout  sense  of  the  fear  of  God. 
Eusebius,  who  appeals  only  to  common  rumour^^  has 
not   specified  the   place,  in   which   this    circumstance 
occurred,  nor  the  Bishop,  by  whom  a  measure  so  hazar- 
dous was  adopted*    Chrysostom,**  however^  ascribes  a 
cQuduct  entirely  similar  to  Babylas,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
but  omits  the  name  of  the  Emperor.     In  addition  to  Letters  from 
this   arginnenl  in  favour  of  Philip's   conversion,  it  is  Ongen  to 
urged  that  Eusebius  mentions  Letters  WTitten  by  Origen  J'h'lipi  and 
to  Philip,  and  to  his  wife  Severa,  as  extant  in  bis  lime.tt       ^' j   '  . 
Without  attempting  to  deny  this  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  Emperor  might  correspond  with  Chris 

•  Domitita  th  Oj^cio  ProctMrH/it,  Hbro  trptimOi  mehpta  He/aria 
€oihg{(,  Hi  docerct,  guihus  ptrnit  nj^ci  oportrret  eotj  t^ui  se  cuitorew 
Dct prnjiiermeur.     Lactant,  In4tit. lib.  v,  c .  IK 

t  Lardner's  Tcttimon,  vol.  Tti,  p.  44,  Jorlia's  Diaccune* concern* 
irtff  thuTruih  of  the  Ckrittiau  RfHgton^^.  51. 

I  Euseb.  Hut.  Eccht,  lib.  vi.  c.  28.  Sulpit.  Sev.  Jib.  ii.  c,  32. 
0ms,  Hiitf*  lib.  rii,  c.  19. 

^  Firmiltarf,  in  Epi'st.  ad  Ctfprian.  Opcr.  Cyprian,  p,  146,  cd> 
Baloj!.     Conf.  Mnsh,  r/e  Rtb,  Chrui.  lib.  xc,  p.  467. 

]|  Eu*teb,  f/in?.  Ecc/rs,  lib.  vi.  c.  34. 

m    Ibid,    KaiT%x*t  Xiyafj  »,  r.  X, 

**    Chfvsost.  dc  5.  Babvia  CottL  Jnftan.  et  Gtnt.  Optr.  t©m.  u 
p.  658. 
+t  HtMt.  Eccki,  lib.  vi.  c,  36. 
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During  the  short  period  of  his  Teigrn,  Decias  di«- 

^  r>Inyed  many  of  the  virtues  which  shed  a  lustre  over 

(       private  Hfe»  and  evinced  a  strouflf  desire  to  restore  the 

dedtning  ^reatoess  of  the  Il*>man  People  hy  a  renewal 

of  their  ancient  discipline,  with  all  the  sanctions  of  a 

fi^e  and  powerful  Censors  hip.     It  happened,  howeveFj 

most  disastrously  for  the  Christians,  that  in  proportion 

aas  an  Emperor  was  assiduous  in  correclinf*  the  deffe- 

'      neraey  of  his  subjects  by  the  reinforcement  of  primitive 

cuslomii,  he  was  drawn  into  hostile  measures  against 

*^  any  Body  of  nen  who  introduced  innovations  in  Religious 

*     rites.     To  this  circura^vtance,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to 

Rscribe   the  severe  and  intolerant   EdictSt*  by  which 

Drcitis   attempted  utterly  to    extirjiate   the   Christian 

"•■•Sect;  a  Sect,  which  was  now  widely  spread,  which  had 

erected  Churches  in  the  various  Provinces,  and  already 

liad  be^n  in  some  places  to  destroy  the  Altars,  Temples, 

and    Idols  of  the  Ptig-an  community*t     And  when  the 

er  bears  in  mind  the  inflamed  state  of  the  People, 

rtrtidTto  avail  themselves  of  the  slig-htest  indication 

Cjf  e:  riient  on  the  part   of  their  Rulers^  he  will 

^jot  t  ,    ^ed  to  learn  that  torments,  from  which  it  is 

^^^^■»»tfale  not  to  turn  with  horror,  were  exercised  ag^ninst 

^HKShristians  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 

r  Ae  At  Alexandria,!  a  whole  year  before  the  promul^^atjon  of 

~    the  Imperial  Edict,  the  multitude,  instipited  by  the  arts 

of  a  Soothsayer  and  Poet,  had  continued  to  harass  the 

Christians  with  imrelentiufr  violence.     The  youns^  and 

Uie  old,  the  stron|T^  and  the  weak,  promiscuously,  fell 

IS  to  the  wild  cry  of  Rclipfion,     But  if  Relig^ion 

the  ostensible,  plunder  was  ol\en  the  real  spring*  of 

attacks.  The  houses  of  the  Faithful  were  pilhiy^d ; 

whatever  was  valuable  was  retained  hy  the  antliors  of 

the  rani,   and  the  remaining   furniture   cast    into   the 

Itreets,  gave  the  whole  place  tlie  appearance  of  a  cap- 

fund  City. 

A  sedition  among  themselves  suspended  for  awhile 
IbeiT  enmity  against  the  Christians.  But  the  flume  was 
m\n  rekindled  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Decius.  The  first  step  which  the  new 
Emperor  took,  was  to  publish  a  Decree  of  the  utmost 
aererity  ag^ainst  the  Christians,  which  was  sent  to  all 
the  Provincial  Governors,  who  were  commanded,  under 
heavy  threats^  to  adopt  every  method,  however  rigorous, 
of  constraining  their  subjects  to  return  to  the  Reli^on 
flf  their  forefathers.  The  effect  was  overwhelm inp^. 
We  are  a^ain  presented,  by  contemporary  Writers,  with 
those  dark  and  dreadful  pictures  of  terror  and  ag^ony, 
i*bich,  as  they  possess  no  distinctness  of  outline^  no 
nuiety  of  tints,  no  natural  distribution  of  lig^ht  and 
We,  rather  shock  than  interest,  rather  confuse  than 
'^tmn  us.  The  complicated  struggles,  the  silent  pang^ 
of  inlemal  emotion^  tlie  sacrifice  of  every  thing*  which 
Wuds  man  to  life,  the  sense  of  estranged  love,  the 
l>urstin|^  of  the  ties  of  lon^  friendship  and  close  affec- 
tion, tlie  loss  of  worldly  reputation,  these  are  passed  over 

*hich  i««ks  the  gratificatjon  of  vice  trnder  (he  cltmk  of  extniorciinary' 
»irtiie*  tt  was  Ihonght  eTideitt  that  the  taint  of,  at  least,  menial  im- 
purUy  cowlJ  scarcely  bt  avoided.  While  the  IniVy  piousi  Christian!! 
«f^e«ly  iiifc?ijfhed  against  a  practice,  scandalaus  in  its  tendency,  if 
not  in  iu  motives,  wc  know  not  how  tar  it  may  have  mfluenced'thc 
Wtiily  of  the  Pagan  Rulers,  See  Cyprian,  J?p,  62.  ad  Pompon,; 
fiodwell,  DiMtert,  Cyprian^  iii.  ;  Bingham,  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

•  The  ri?rt.ecuiion  of  Dcciu*  is  calletl  the  seveoih  by  Sulpicius 
''f  eru«,  0it>,  viH,  c.  32,)  Jerome,  {de  fir.  liiHaf.  c.  6*2,)  Orositis, 
('.b. ;,  c.  21,)  and  Auyn^tine,  {de  Ch,  Dei,  lib.  xriir.  c.  ^2^ 

t  Or«f .  Nysseo.  Fit.  Grrg.  Thwtmai,  torn,  iii,  p.  563^ 

X  iMiMijs.  irp.  Kuseb. i/ii^,  EccUm,  lib,  vi.  c,  41* 


almost  untouched,  while,  as  it  were,  the  dissect  in  gr- room 
in  nZl  its  loathsomeness  is  thrown  open.  All  that  can 
produce  the  most  violent  mentd  revulsion, — ^the  sword 
and  fire*  wild  beasts,  talons  of  iteei,  the  wheel,  red- 
hot  iron  chairs,  every  varied  torture  which  the  nioal 
exquisite  cruelty  can  invent — pats  beferre  us  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  sensation  is  Ofyprtssive  and  sicken- 
m^.  But  turn  in  q-  fit)m  scenes,  at  the  bare  imag-i  nation 
of  which  the  heart  dies  away,  it  is  deeply  interesting 
to  mark  the  workings  of  human  passions  in  those  days 
of  alarm  and  distress.  Neighbour  betrayed  fieig-hhour, 
and  friend  denounced  friend.  All  feeling  were  dead- 
ened into  apathy,  or  absorbed  by  selfishness.  Somey 
whose  spirit  recoiled  from  the  task  of  drajj^gin^  theif 
victims  before  the  Ma^strate,  potntod  them  out  with 
the  fingfer.  Others  less  scrupulow  loiigtit  them  in  theif 
place  of  refuge,  or  pursued  them  in  their  flight.  The 
son  brotight  mformaLion  agaiiist  his  father,  and  the 
father  against  his  son,  and  the  brother  exposed  his 
brother  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack.  Superstition  had 
smothered  the  voice  of  Nature.  AH  was  distrust  and 
perplexity,  consternation,  and  a  sense  of  hitter  wrong. 
Families  were  dissolved,  houses  were  leit  empty,  and 
the  deserts  peopled.  The  prisons  could  no  longer  con- 
tain the  number  of  the  accused,  and  most  of  fhe  public 
buildings  were  converted  into  places  of  confinement. 
Day  ailer  day  the  work  of  carnage  proceeded*  It 
engrossed  all  conversation  ;  it  chased  aw»y  alt  expres- 
sion of  gaiety  from  public  and  private  assemblies* 
Rank  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  infancy,  or  the 
feebleness  of  the  weaker  sex,  obtained  no  compassion, 
no  mitigation  of  rigour. 

Sucii,  at  least,  is  the  description,  perhaps  over- 
charget!,  which  Gregory  Nyssen  has  given  us,  of  the 
state  of  Pontus  on  the  receipt  of  the  Imperial  Edict* 
In  other  Provinces,  the  storm  appears  not  to  have  burst 
at  once  in  all  its  fury.  Exile  and  incarceration  were 
first  tried  ;  and  slow  torments  were  employed  to  super- 
sede, if  possible  J  the  neces&tty  of  final  execution.  Nor 
were  the  etfbrts  of  the  Persecutors  unattendeil  by  cir- 
cumstances deplorable  to  tlie  Church,  In  Africa,  and 
especially  at  Carthage,  the  threats  of  the  enemy  were 
no  sooner  heard  than  the  greater  number  apostatized 
from  the  Fatlh,  They  feil  of  their  own  accord,  says  the 
afflicted  Cyprian,t  before  the  violence  of  Persecuttou 
had  struck  them  down.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  witb 
renouncing  their  Rebgion  themselves,  but  they  exhorted 
their  brethren  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  At  Alexandria, 
the  same  wide  delection  look  place.  Some,  overpowered 
by  fear,  presented  themselves  before  the  Magistrates,  and 
assisted  at  sacrifices  to  Idols ;  others  were  forcibly  drawn 
by  their  relations.  Some,  pale  and  trembling,  looked 
rather  as  if  they  were  themselves  called  to  be  sacri- 
ficed than  to  be  sacrificers4  and  attracted  the  ridicule 
of  the  multitude,  as  men  who  had  iieither  courage  to 
meet  deaths  nor  to  pertbrm  the  conditions  which  would 
ensure  life.  Others  ran  boldly  to  the  Altar  and  pro- 
tested that  they  had  never  been  followers  of  Christ, 
Of  some,  the  perseverance  lasted  till  the  doors  of  the 
dungeon  had  closed  upon  them,  and  of  others,  till  the 
feeling  of  patn  hail  triumphed  over  resolution.  Th« 
same  weakness  was   betrayed  by  Christians  in   moat 


*  fJreg,  Nyssen.  Vk.  Gifg,  Thaumai,     Conf.  UetiuiL  dt  Mvrt, 

t  IMLapM, 

I  Diooya.  ap,  Euseb,  Hisi,  £^e#.  lib*  vi,  c,  -U, 
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other  Countries.  Bishops  renounced  their  Reli^on^ 
and  their  flocks  were  seduced  by  their  fatal  exam  pi  e. 
The  Lapsed  was  a  term  applied  to  ali  who  thus  apos- 
tatized; but  those  who  were  particularly  called  Libel' 
laiici,*  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  avoided  giving 
proofs  of  their  rejection  of  Chnstianity, — viz.  burning 
incense  or  oflering'  sacrifices — by  purchasing"  from  the 
Magistrates  certain  certificates,  which  declared,  that  the 
persona  named  in  them  had  coofirmed  their  adherence 
to  the  system  of  Heathen  worship.  Many»  however, 
endured  with  fortitude  the  effects  of  this  dreadful, 
and  as  it  was  then  feared,  exterminating^  Persecution. 
Many,  from  motives  of  precantioii  and  policy,  took 
refuge  in  flig'ht;  in  this  number,  among  others,  arc  to 
be  reckoned*  Cyprian,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Gregory  Thaumaturgiis. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
particular  Martyrdoms,  In  their  trials,  the  Christians 
exhibited  great  fortitude.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Governors  was  necessarily  varied  by  their  peculiar 
habits  and  disposition.  A  strong  disinclination  to  shed 
blood,  if  it  could  be  spared  consistently  with  their  own 
erroneous  notions,  is  oRen  manifest.  Again  and  again 
the  Judge  exhorted  the  accused  mim  to  avoid  running 
wilftilly  into  destruction,  and  it  was  not  till  a  variety  of 
attempts  had  failed,  and  af^er  much  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  that  he  proceeded  to  put  into  execution 
the  Imperial  Decree.  How  long  the  violence  of  this 
Persecution  continued  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
It  seems,  however^  to  have  subsided  in  a  great  degree 
after  having'  raged  about  the  period  of  a  year.  The 
tronbles  which  distracted  the  Empire  probably  diverted 
the  Roman  rulers  from  the  prosecution  of  an  odious 
task,  Decius  himself,  if  the  Arts  of  Acacius  be  ge- 
nuine, occasionally  relaxed  his  seventy  ;t  for,  smiling 
at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Bishop,  he  released  him 
from  prison.  Yet  he  was  vigilant  in  his  attempts  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  t!ie  Christian  Hierarchy,  and  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  had  remained  vacant  nearly  one 
year  and  a  half,  was  not  filled  by  Cornelius  without  the 
apprehension  of  extreme  danger.J 

As  external  Persecution  expired,  internal  dissentions 
arose.  The  Lapsed,  anxious  to  be  readmitted  into 
the  Church,  without  the  established  course  of  pre- 
vious penance,  obtained  Letters  of  Peace,  by  which 
they  were  declared  worthy  of  being  again  received 
without  delay.  Some  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
were  willing  to  extend  to  them  the  pardon  which  they 
sought.  Cyprian,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
unmoved  by  the  authority  which  supported,  and  the 
earnestness  which  urged  their  claims,  powerfully  re- 
sisted an  indulgence,  which  he  believed  to  be  calcu- 
hited  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  which  was 
oQered  to  bis  efforts,  the  measures  of  necessary  severity 
were  finally  adopted. 

The  Persecution,  which  had  gradually  abated  till  the 
death  of  Decius^  was  renewed  by  Gallus  and  Vo- 
lusianus,  his  successors.  It  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Heads  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom  were  cast  into 
exile.f     But,  independently  of  the  Imperial  Edicts,  the 

•  CypriiD,  Ep,  14.  &c.  Moahetm,  ti'^  Jteb,  ChritL  mU6  CoMt» 
Maj\  |i.  479. 

^  TillemonT,  Mtm,  tom.  iii.  part  ii. 

%  Euaeb.  //it/.  Ecdet.  lib.  vii.  c.  39.    Cyprian,  Ep,  55, 

\  Diooys.  AUx.  ap.  Cua«b.  Hi§t.  Ecchf.  ttb,  vit.  c.  3.  Mosh,  </r 
Heft.  Ckri*i,  p.  529. 


fury  of  the  people  was  again  kindled  against  the 
Christians,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  arising 
from  the  double  calamity  of  a  pestilence  and  a  famine. 
The  Tracts  of  Cyprian  to  console  his  afHicted  brethren^ 
and  to  reprove  their  incensed  enemies,  are  evidently 
written  under  the  influence  of  great  emotion,  which 
betrayed  his  ardent  mind  from  tlie  simple  expressions 
of  piety  and  courage  into  the  dangerous  extremes  of 
enthusiasm  and  virulence.  But  it  would  tend  to 
so(\en  the  unwarrantable  harshness  with  which  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Christians  has  been  censured 
in  modern  days,  if  we  were  more  careful  to  connect  our 
examination  of  their  expressions,  with  a  just  view  of 
their  peculiar  situation.  It  cannot  sureiy  excite  our 
surprise  that,  under  a  complication  of  calamities,  severe 
and  unrelenting — the  havoc  of  a  consuming  disease,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fierceness  of  inflamed  Persecutors, 
on  the  other — ^the  devout  disciple  should  have  imagined, 
that  he  perceived  in  these  various  evils  the  progiiosUca 
of  the  approaching  end  of  created  things.  All  Nature 
seemed  to  him  to  give  testimony  of  her  hastening  dis- 
solution ;  the  winter-rain  was  no  longer  so  copious  as 
to  nourish  the  seed,  the  summer-sun  denied  its  usual 
heat  in  maturing  tlie  harvest ;  the  temperature  of  the 
Spring  had  lost* its  beauty,  and  autumn  bad  ceased  to 
abound  in  fruit;  the  race  of  cultivators  was  diminished^ 
camps  were  growing  empty  for  want  of  soldiers,  and 
the  sea  was  not  covered,  as  formerly,  with  mariners ; 
skiU  in  Arts  was  fast  declining;  discipline  in  Morals 
was  dying  away;  decay  was  stamped  on  every  feature 
of  the  material  world,  its  powers  were  languid  and 
exhausted,*  and  its  whole  frame  proclaimed  that  the 
great  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand.  Tliis,  it  is  true, 
was  the  language  of  exaggeration  :  but  it  flowed  from 
a  strong  Faith  in  the  promises  of  Christianity,  and, 
addressed  as  it  was  to  bitter  enemies,  its  descriptions 
must,  at  least,  have  carried  some  appearance  of  pro- 
bability from  the  aspect  of  circumstances  in  the  Country 
wherein  they  were  made, 

A  feeling  of  deep  injury  will  explain,  but  not  jus- 
tify, the  vehemence  with  which  Cyprian  attacks  the 
private  life  of  Demetrian,  a  person  charged  with  some 
office  of  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  extreme 
rigour  against  the  Christians,  Intemperate  censure 
was  calculated  rather  to  irritate  than  to  convince : 
it  might  effect  much  mischief,  it  could  produce  no 
benefits 


•  The  uotioti  that  the  frame  of  the  world  showed  evident  marks  of 
being  grown  old  and  feeble,  impaired  and  worn  out,  wsis  matnlaiaed 
by  the  Epicanfan*: 

Jamqu€  adeofracta  e*i  tetatj  tfftrtaque  Tr//us 
ViT  animalia  parva  crtsitj  qua  cuncia  creavit 
StrciOj  dtditqui  ferarum  ingentia  corpora  pariu^ 

Ipsa  (Tell us)  dedti  duicm/trtm  el  pabiUa  tctta; 
Qutr  ntmc  vix  Hostt'o  grandttamt  aucia  labore  : 
Contfrimutquc  bovev,  ti  virei  agricQtarum 
CoH/ctmutj  foTHm  vix  amit  mppeditatix 
U*que  adeo  pereurtt  /irtui,  ougentque  tabom. 
Jamque  caput  quusaans  granda  tuspirat  arator 
Crtbriui  mcoiaum  ntat^nttrn  ceciduue  (alorem  i 
Et  cum  tempura  temportbuM  pr/tsentia  confert 
FrtEieritui,  iaudat  fortunat  tape  parentis; 
Et  crrpnif  antiquum  genus  ut,  f nutate  repietum, 
Pcrfucik  nngusttt  tdieraritjinibm  «rt'iif», 
Cum  minor  easrt  agri  muUo  modtt*  ante  viritim  / 
Nee  tt/uft^  omnia  pauiatim  labeseeret  et  ire 
Ad  ioipuium  spatio  atatit  df/etsa  tetmto, 

Lucm.lib.ii.  1149— 1171.] 
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It  must  also  be  re^relted.  that  the  ChrisUans  shoiild 
hare  so  injudiciously  resorted  to  argtiTrnjiits  a|ifmnst 
their  adveraaries,  which  were  constantly  employed 
ag:!iinst  themselves.  They  presumed  to  ascribe  all 
public  cttUmities  to  the  displeasure  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  tlie  conduct  of  the  Heathen  world  had 
drmwn  down,  *'  You  complain,**  says  the  Christian 
advocate,  *•  that  these  misfortuDes  take  place,  because 
your  Gods  are  not  worshipped  by  i«;  but  we  answer, 
that  they  happen  because  the  true  God  is  not  wor- 
shipped by  yo«/*  A^ain,  **  If  your  Gods  are  really 
powerful,  let  them  arise  in  their  defence,  let  them 
vindicate  their  majesty ;  or  what  can  they  do  for  those 
who  pay  them  w^orship,  if  they  cannot  aveng-e  them- 
selves upon  such  as  refuse  it?"  The  Philosophic 
Pagans    would    naturally  object,   that    if  these  events 

I  were  proofs  of  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity 
ag^nst  them,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  Plague  and  Famine  fell  upon  the  most 
pious  and  eminent  Christians,  as  well  as  upon  their 
persecutors,*  And  the  less  enlisfhtencd  class  would 
continue  to  ascribe  the  genernl  misfortunes  of  an  Em- 
pire, once  flourishing^  and  the  pecnliar  afflictions  which 
oppressed  them,  to  the  nep^lect  of  their  ancient  Re- 
ligion.f  The  argument  which  the  Christian,  at  least 
ttie  reflectins^  and  devout  Christian,  derived  from  the 
patience  and  resignation  with  which  he  submitted  to 
tlic  will  of  God,  was  entitled  to  more  consideration. 
While  tJie  Pagans  are  represented  as  being  loud  in 
tlieir  complaints  under  the  pressure  of  evil,  the  Chris- 
tian supported  it  without  murmurs^  lookinof  forward, 
with  the  beautiful  stillness  of  Religious  confidence,  to  the 
final  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  word,  in  the  re- 
wards of  a  future  life*  And,  remembering  the  emphatic 
language  of  Scripture,  he  declared  that  though  the 
fig-tree  should  put  forth  no  blossom,  and  the  vine 
should  bear  no  fruit,  though  the  labour  of  the  olive 
should  fail,  and  fields  should  yield  no  meat,  though  the 
flock  should  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  should 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls — yet  would  he  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

The  early  part  of  the  rergn  of  Valerian  was,  in  an 
em  I  *     ree,  auspicious  to  the  Christians,     So  affec- 

tifjj  |)Osed  tow*ards  them  was  the  new  Emperor, 

thai  his  huusehold  u^as  filled  with  Believers,  and  eom- 
ptred  to  a  Church  of  God.  J 
It  is  our  paintiil  task,  however,  to  pass  from  external 
biw "  P?*^*^  ^^  internal  disputes.      The  propriety  of  rebap- 
tStt  ^^  such  persons  as  had  received  Baptism  from  He- 
nUcfi,  waa  warmly  discussed.     No  fixed  rule  had  been 
adopted ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice 
iathe  European  Churches,  without  the  repetition  of  this 
ordinance,  to  readmit  them  on  their  receiving  the  im- 
position of  hands,  accompanied  with  prayers.     But  in 

•  See  Dionys.  Alex.  tip.  Etiseb.  lib.  vli.  c.  22.  The  tender  solici- 
tode  with  which  the  Christiana  mitiistereil  to  the  wjinta  of  the  sick^ 
U  limes  whea  the  Plaj^uc  raged,  exposed  them  in  a  bigh  degree  to 
lliip  --'---  p-  --^  ~^j  Deacons,  and  the  most  devout  membera 
of  f  to  their  affection  ate  zeaK     While  the  Pa- 

ill .:    .    _    .  I  >ed,  flung  them  Imlf-dead  into  the  itrccta, 

mad  feared  to  uay  tltem  the  ritei  of  scpidlure,  the  Christians  em- 
bficed  the  bodiedi  of  the  Saint<,  closed  their  eye?,  and  bore  them, 
*rth  every  inafk  of  respect  and  decencjv  to  the  grave.  Ibid,  Corop, 
ltflu\LJpoi  c.  41. 

*  ^  '  "  '  [^  Kayc,  on  Turttdiian,  p.  127, 128,  Bayle  has 
cr?!  uincesof  this  tendency  in  the  party  io  power,  to 
€Lxi^..  ;o  M'ltli  mtafortuQes  arising  from  natural  caloxnilie^. 
Dkt.  Hk§t.  Art.  Vrrgefiut, 

I  Etiieb  HiU,  Eceiei,  lib,  vii.  «.  10. 
VOL.  Xt, 


Africa,  Agrippimis,  Bisliop  of  Carthnge,  had  enforced,    S^.^^^ 
hy  the  authority  of  a  Synod,  the  necessity  of  renewing'     Church 
the  rite;  and  tl»e  same  custom  had  prevailed  in  Cappa-  j^  ti,^  ny^ 
docia,  and  prohably  in   the  other  Eastern   Churches.    Century. 
Cyprian  was  determined  to  resist  any  relaxation  of  dis-  v«»v^*^ 
cipiine,  aitd  especially  one  which  had  the  appearance  of      Pfon» 
recDg-nising^  the   validity  of  heretical    Baptism.      His      a.  d, 
sentiments  were  confirmed  by  two  Councils  of  African       ***• 
Bishop?,  and  tbeir  decision  was  transmitted  to  Stephen,        VL 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who  maintained  a  contrary  opinion      **  ^^ 
with  n  nbecomina^  vehemence  aud  bitterness.     Indignant 
at  this  opposition,  Stephen  not  merely  refused  to  receive 
the  two  Bishops,  wlio  hrous^ht  to  Rome  the  account  of 
these    proceedings,  but    forbad   the    Members    of  the 
Church  from  dij^charging^  towards   them  the  common 
ofBces  of  hospitality ;  and  in  his  Letters,  after  rejecting 
the  decree  of  the  Council,  called  by  Cyprian,  declared 
that  he  would  not  hold  commimion  with  such  African 
and  Asiatic  Bishops,  as  continued  to  denounce  a  practice 
which  the  tradition  of  his  Church  had  sanctioned.     In 
consequence,  a  third  Council,  consisting  of  eighty-five 
Bishops,  was   summoned  by  Cyprian  from  the  three 
Provinces  of  Africa,  Nnmidia,  and  Mauritania;  and  the 
determinations  of  the  two  preceding  Councils  were  aguin 
unanimously  confirmed.      The    issue  of  the  dispute, 
conducted    with  great  force    on    one  side,    and   much 
lui charitableness   on   the  other,   is   not    related  ;    both 
parties,  how^ever,  seem  to  have  retained  their  opinions: 
but,   iti  after  limes,   the  majority    of  the  African  and 
Eastern  Bishops  retracted  their  decrees,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Stephen  was  generally  followed.* 

The  Blate  of  the  Christians,  duritjg  the  entire  period  Ptrseculion. 
previous  to  tlie  Civil  establishment  of  their  Religion,  was 
sometime!?  free  from  the  actual  exercise  of  violence,  but 
was  everj  in  the  highest  degree,  precarious  and  uncertain. 
In  the  reign  now  under  consideration  they  were  doomed 
to  experience  a  stidden  transition  from  extreme  favour 
to  extreme  severity.  Valerian,  a  Pintice  of  mild  and 
benevolent  disposition,  hnd,  at  first,  tr^fated  them  with 
more  kindness  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  not  except- 
ing those  who  had  been  suspeL'ted  of  having  privately 
embraced  the  Christian  Faith.  His  sentiments  and 
feelings  on  this  subji^ct  soon  underwent  an  extraordi- 
nary chdnge,  of  which  it  is  ditTicult  to  ascertain  the  t*eal 
cause*  The  w ishes  of  the  powerful  are  no  less  variable 
than  violent.t  By  the  Christians  this  alienation  was  Cauaes, 
attributed  to  I  he  infiuence  of  Macrianus,  a  man  who 
sought,  in  the  mysteries  of  superstition^  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  ambitious  projects.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  contracted  enmity  against  the  Chris- 
tians, in  consequence  of  their  opposition  to  magical 
rites, J  and  as  having  advised  the  Emperor  to  inspect 
the  entrails  of  new-bom  infants,  and  to  engage  in  the 
performance  of  strange  and  barbarous  cere  monies.  § 
But,  without  denying  that  the  bigotry  of  Macriaims 
may  have  powerfully  affected  the  plans  of  Valerian,  and 
contributed  to  blight  the  fair  prospect  which  the  opening 


*  Euseb.  lib  vii.  c,  2—6.  and  c.  8 — 10.  Cyprian,  Epitt,  73.  ad 
Jtiha'ianttm,  See  Mosh.  de  Meb.  €kri»i,  ante  Conwt,  Maj,  p.  533 — 
647. 

t  Rffjfitw  vofuniatrtf  pierumquef  at  vehement ei  amif  §ie  m&hiletf 
nepequf  ipits  tibi  adver»€e,     iSallust.  Jugttrih.  Belt. 

X  The  PL'rscrulioa  by  the  Heathens  w  frec|ueiitlv  ascribed  to  the 
opposilinn  which  the  practice  of  Magic  experioaceu  from  the  Ckns* 
tiani,     Euseb.  Hat.  Ecctct.  Itb.  viii.  c,  14,  Ac. 

§  Dionys.  Aleitandr,  ep,  ad  Hcrtru  ap,  Euieb.  lib,  vii.  c.  10. 
Mvib.  d^  Beit.  CAritt.  p.  548. 
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of  his  reign  presented,  we  ought  carefuHy  to  remember 
that  the  early  Christians  were  too  apt  to  impute 
motives  for  which  there  existed  no  stronger  authority 
than  popular  reports;  and  that  they,  in  fact, 
had  not  oflen  the  opportunities  requisite  for  a  calm 
investigation  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  Court 
Politics.  But  whatever  circumstances  might  have  con- 
spired to  bios  the  mind  of  Valerian,  the  progressive 
detail  of  his  Persecution  seems  to  us,  at  least,  to  prove 
that  his  object  was  not  to  gratify  private  malice,  but  to 
effect  an  intercommunity  of  Religions,  and  to  facilitate 
thb  design  by  removing  the  chief  rulers  of  the  new  Sect. 

The  fvst  attempts  of  Valerian*  bear  no  marks  of  that 
barbarity,  which  distinguished  the  conduct  of  those, 
whose  object  was  not  to  unite,  but  to  extirpate.  The 
order,  addressed  to  Aspasius  Patemas,  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  was,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Romans.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that 
JEmilian,  Governor  of  Egypt,  proposed  to  Dionysiusf  to 
worship  his  own  God,  together  with  the  Gods  of  JPa- 
ganism.  For  the  great  maxim  of  ancient  Government 
was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  whilst  it  lefl  private 
judgment  free,  to  require  a  public  expression  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  established  system.  The  Imperial  Letters 
also  prohibited  all  public  Assemblies,  and,  in  particular, 
denied  the  Christians  the  enjoyment  of  those  cemete- 
ries, or  places,  wherein  the  Martyrs  were  buried,  and 
to  which  multitudes  were,  in  consequence,  not  unfre- 
quently  drawn  together. 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  those,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  the  Roman  ceremonies,  was  simply  exile. 
And  the  Decree  was  directed  specifically,  or  rather 
solely,  against  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters.  Among 
these,  Cyprian,  and  Dionysius|  of  Alexandria,  were  sent 
into  banishment.  A  severer  sentence  awaited  those 
who,  in  violation  of  this  decree,  should  continue  to 
hold  meetings,  or  to  frequent  cemeteries.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
refused  to  incorporate  a  Company  even  of  an  inconsi- 
derable number  of  men,  and  for  purposes,  too,  of  un- 
questionable utility.  §  All  associations  were  viewed  with 
distrust  and  apprehension.  The  fixed  congregations  of 
bodies  so  large,  so  united,  and  so  independent,  as  com- 
posed the  Christian  Churches,  were,  probably,  beginning 
to  excite,  eveu  in  a  pacific  breast,  some  feelings  of 
alarm.  From  the  tombs  of  their  Martyrs,  over  which 
they  poured  their  fervent  prayers,  it  was  feared  that  they 
might  return  with  renewed  zeal,  or,  according  to  Pagan 
notions,  with  confirmed  obstinacy.  Against  all  such, 
therefore,  as  infringed  this  clause,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  denounced :  and  to  this  cause  we  must  assign 
the  occasional  severities  which  were  exercised  even  on 

*  This  is  reclcooed  the  eighth  Persecution,  by  Sulpicius  Se?eruS| 
(lib.  ii.  c.  32.)  Orosius,  (lib.  vii.  c.  22.)  and  Augustine^  (Z?e  Civ, 
Deij  lib.  xviii.  c.  52.) 

t  Sea  his  Letters  to  a  Bishop  named  Gennaaus^  in  Buaeb.  Hitt, 
£0e/^.lib.  vli.  ell. 

X  DioDysius  has  ^iven  an  interesting  account  of  his  banishment, 
first  to  Cephro,  m  Libya,  and  thence,  in  consequence  of  the 
crowds  of  fcAlowers  whom  he  drew  together,  to  the  more  distant  and 
desert  regions  of  Mareotis.  In  whatever  spot,  however  dreary  its 
aspect,  or  remote  its  situation,  the  Christian  exile  was  fixed,  thither 
the  solicitude  of  bis  brethren  induced  them,  through  imminent  dmngers, 
to  repair.  To  visit,  console,  and  assist  the  imprisoned,  as  well  as  to 
inter  the  martyred|  such  were  the  objects  which,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  ot  the  Roman  GoYemors,  were  deemed  too  important  to 
be  neglected  on  any  consideration.  (Dioajs.  Altz.  tip*  Euaeb.  ifif/. 
ieoe/ei.lib.viLc.  U.) 

§  Plin.  Ep,  lib.x.  ep.42^43. 
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ihe  inferior  members  of  various  ranks  in  the  Christian  Vft\ 
community.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  nature  of  '^Mfl 
Valerian's  Persecution  in  its  "first  stage.  It  required 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Church  to  vnite  their  worship  with 
that  of  the  State,  under  pain  of  banishment,  and  itfofiwd 
the  people  from  collecting  together.  Thus  the  Chiefr 
being  banished,  and  the  means  of  re-electing  tlwm 
precluded,  it  was  expected  that  Christianity  would 
gradually  die  away. 

The  first  Edict  of  Valerian  appears  to  have  fiuied#of 
producing  the  desired  efiect.  The  Christians  conUnued  ^fS^ 
to  throng  to  the  prisons  of  thdr  revered  teachers,  and  rian'i! 
derived  firesh  ardour  from  their  example  iand  their  dis*  nciitia 
courses.  Thus  it  was  of  little  avail  to  guard  the  prt-  Caatu 
cincts  of  the  cemeteries  with  armed  bands,  if  the  very  ^  *^ 
scenes  of  punishment  contributed  to  stimulate  rather  ^^|^}^ 
than  to  deter,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish^ 
the  Christian  population.  The  other  Orders  of  tiie 
Clergy,  doubtless,  supplied  the  absence  of  the  Bishops; 
and  the  organization  of  the  new  Body  was  varied,  but 
not  dissolved.  'Hie  Bishops  too,  though  suffering  under 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Imperial  £dict,  and  thfieat* 
ened  with  the  heaviest  infliction  which  the  violation  of 
its  provisions  could  call  down,  with  unabated,  perhaps^ 
with  too  precipitate  zeal,  encouraged  the  assemblages 
of  the  people,  and  pursued  the  great  work  of  Gentile 
conversion.*  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  was  violently 
raised  from  the  severe  Rescript  which  he  subsequently 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  and  issued  to  the  Provincial 
Governors.  By  this  he  ordered  that  Bishops,  Presbyters, 
and  Deacons  should  be  put  to  death  without  delay; 
that  Senators  and  men  of  rank,  and  Roman  Knigto 
should  be  stript  of  their  dignity  and  of  their  property; 
and  if  they  still  continued  to  be  Christians,  should  be 
beheaded ;  that  matrons  should  be  deprived  of  their 
goods  and  banished  ;  that  the  C€esariam  (probably  the 
Emperor's  household)  who  either  had  confessed*  or 
should  afterwards  confess,  should  lose  their  property  by 
confiscation,  and  should  be  sent,  bound  in  chains,  to 
work,  in  the  manner  of  slaves,  on  the  Emperor's  estaie^t 
From  this  Decree  it  may  very  justly  be  inferred,  that 
persons  of  considerable  influence  professed  the  Christian 
Religion.  It  may  also  be  remariced,  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  mass  of  Christians  of  subordinate  rank. 
And  hence,  in  the  accounts  still  extant  of  the  Martyrdoms 
of  that  period,  the  lower  Orders  may  be,  in  general, 
observed  to  have  been  unmolested  spectators ;  except 
when  their  own  attachment  to  Religion  ui^ged  them  on 
to  participate  in  the  sufferings  of  its  preachers,  or  when 
some  particular  Governor  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
powers,  or,  lastly,  when  they  reduced  the  Magistrate 
to  the  necessity  of  executing  the  ancient  penid  laws, 
which,  though  suffered  to  slumber  in  consequence  of 
later  edicts,  were^  as  yet,  not  formally  annulled. 

Several  accounts  of  the  Martyrdoms  which  took  liaityr 
place  in  this  Persecution,  still  remain ;  but  the  authority  of  Cjp 
of  many  of  these  documents  may  reasonably  be  called 
in  question.  The  most  remarkable  persons  who  fell 
victims  were,  Sixtus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Laurentius, 
a  Deacon,  who  was  consumed  by  a  slow  fire,  and  Cy^* 
prian.  Bishop  of  Carthage.  Of  the  last,  the  prominent 
part  which  he  bore  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Church,  re- 
quires that  we  should  offer  a  more  particular  description. 

*  See  Dionyt.  Alex,  ap,  Euteb.  likt,  JBedin,  lib.mc  U.  , 
f  CypriiD,  ^.  (f2. 
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Cfpiiaji,  who  bad  returned  from  exite^  was  li^ng  m  his 
gftrden*  near  Carthage,  not  unprepared  for  the  fate 
which  Iw  was  canscious  would  await  him.  when  he  was 
a^rehroded  by  iwa  officers  of  the  Proconsul  of  Africa. 
GaJcrius  Muximus,  These  officers  placed  him  in  a 
chftnot  between  themselves,  and  conveyed  him  to  Se?iti, 
a  plttce  about  six  miles  from  Carthag'e,  where  the 
Pri*ccmsyl  then  resided  for  the  recovery  of  his  heaUh. 
In  coosequence  of  some  occupation,  he  was  carried 
bttdk  to  the  house  of  the  chief  ofhcer,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  hii  case  was  deferred  till  ihe  ensuing  day. 
The  intelligence  was  soon  widely  circulated,  and  great 
mnnberfi,  from  alt  parts  of  Carthage,  thronged  together 
to  witness  the  scene.  The  excellent  character  of  the 
BUhop,  and  the  beneficence  with  which  he  had  attended 
to  those  who,  on  a  late  occasion,  had  been  afflicted  by 
tlie  Plague,  conspired  to  ensure  for  him  the  respect  of 
^  ranks;  and  his  present  situation,  whilst  it  animated 
the  courage  of  the  faithful,  excited  the  coiiapassion  of 
the  unbelieving.  The  treatment,  which  he  experienced 
!  his  guard,  was  mild  and  considerate ;  his  friends 

allowed  to  remain  with  him  as  usual,  and  the 
^amd  passed  the  whole  night,  in  anxious  suspense, 
before  Uie  door  of  the  house.  In  the  morning  he  was 
ltd  to  the  PrtBtorium,  attended  by  a  vast  multitude  ; 
and,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Proconsul,  he  waited  in  a 
private  place  and  rested  himself  on  a  seat,  winch  hap- 
pcaed  to  be  covered  with  linen,  that,  adds  the  narrator, 

I  under  tlie  stroke  of  death,  he  might  still  enjoy  the 
of  Episcopacy/'     On  the  arrival  of  the  Pro- 

1,  be  delivered,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories, 
hSn  name  and  office,  but  resolutely  refused  to  obey  the 
Itnperial  mandate  which  enjoined  sacrifice  to  the  Gods. 
The  Proconsul  exhorted  him  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  h!s  refusal,  and,  at  length,  having  deliberate*! 
with  ti  il,  pronounced,  with  rehictance,  the  sen- 

itnceoi  I  a  terms  like  the  following.     "  You  have 

\md  with  a  sacrilegious  disposition  a  long  time ;  you 
have  dmwn  together  great  numbers  into  the  same  im- 
pHiua  conspiracy ;  yon  have  shown  yourself  an  enemy 
to  ihe  Roman  Gods  and  their  sacred  laws,  nor  have  our 
holy  Prioces  been  able  to  recall  you  to  the  observance 
of  Iheir  ceremonies.  Therefore,  as  yt)u  are  convicted 
of  being  the  ringleader  of  most  nefarious  criminals, 
ycni  shall  be  made  an  example  to  those  whom  you 
hwre  assooialed  with  yourself  in  this  impious  course, 
and  liy  your  blood  shall  discipline  be  sanctioned/* 
Having  uttered  these  words,  he  read  the  Decree  from 
a  tablet:  "It  is  our  pleasure,  that  Thasciiis  Cyprianus 
be  put  to  death  by  the  sword/*  Cyprian  exclaimed, 
•*God  be  praised;**  and  the  crowd  of  his  brethren  tu- 
mnltTtmi^ly  cried,  *•  Let  us,  too,  be  beheaded  with  him,*' 
ai  ed  in  a  numerous  body,     lie  was  led  into  a 

V  ^  1,  thick  set  with  trees,  on  the  boughs  of  which 
many  of  the  spectators,  who  filled  the  spot,  had  eagerly 
diinbed.  Tlie  Deuctms  and  Presbyters  were  present ; 
and  his  brethren  spread  linen  on  tlie  grourifl  to  receive 
W%  Wood.  Cy7man'laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  aud  prayed;  then  put  utf  his  Dalmatic  or  under 
gBrment<»  and  remained  in  his  shirt ;  and,  having  ordered 
&vt  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  be  given  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  his 
head  was  severed  from  his  body»  His  corpse  was  de- 
pOliled  near  the  spot,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
QcalUcs;  bill  al  night  it  was  removed,  with  lights  an<i 
tofehes,  in  solemn  procession,  and  interred  in  the 
eeinetefy  of  Macrobius  Candidianus,  a  Procurator, 


Thus  died  Cyprian,  Ihe  firsts  it  is  satdi  of  the  niime* 
rous  Bishops  of  Carthage  who  suffered  Martyrdom.  The 
above  account  is  drawn  from  the  Proconsular  Acts, 
which  have  every  appearance  of  genuineness,  and 
from  the  Life  of  Cpprian^yf niien^  it  must  be  observed, 
in  a  highly  rhetorical  style,  which  is  far  from  producing 
the  intended  impression,  by  Pontius,  his  Deacon,  who 
was  present  in  this  affecting  scene.  We  have  thus 
largely  detailed  the  circumstances  of  this  Martyrdom, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
notion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  and  the  Chris- 
tians at  this  period,  aud  to  suggest  various  reflections 
on  the  respect  paid  to  Episcopal  dignity,  and  the  in- 
creasing veneration  attending  Martyrdom,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  point  out* 

That  the  Persecution  of  Valerian  continued  three 
years  and  a  half,  has  been  deduced  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  applies  to  him 
the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse:*- — "And  there  was 
given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and 
blasphemies ;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  con- 
tinue forty  and  two  months/*  The  capture  of  Valerian 
by  the  Persians,  w^as  the  signal  of  tranquillity, 

Gallienus,  by  his  Rescripts  of  universal  application, 
permitted  the  Bishops  to  renew  the  duties  of  their  offices 
without  molestation,  and  restored  to  the  Christians  the 
enjoyment  of  the  cemeteries. t  Yet  that  the  ancient 
penal  laws,  against  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  the 
established  ceremonies  of  Religion,  w^hen  formally  re- 
quired, were  not  repealed,  the  following  instance  will  serve 
to  prove.  In  CiEsarea  of  Palestine,  at  a  moment  of  deep 
tranquillity,  Marinus,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  wealth 
and  iiigh  birth,  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  dignity 
of  Centurion,  when  the  next  candidate  for  the  vacant 
place  objected  to  his  nomination,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  and  rcftised  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Emperors.  The  Judge,  astonished  at  the  accusation, 
interrogated  Marinus  on  the  subject  of  his  Religion, 
and,  observing  that  he  confessed  himself  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, allowed  him  three  hours  to  consider  whether  he 
would  persist  in  this  profession.  On  leaving  tlie  Conri, 
Theotecnns,  Hisbop  of  the  town,  having  joined  him,  led 
him  gradually  into  the  Church,  ]*lnced  him  before  the 
altar,  and  having  pointed  out  on  one  hand  the  sword, 
which  hung  at  his  side,  and  on  the  oilier  the  GospeU 
he  hade  him  choose  which  of  the  two  he  preferred.  As 
Marinus  unhesitatingly  laid  his  hand  ou  the  book,  he 
was  briefly  exhorted  by  tlie  Bishop  to  adhere  to  his 
choice  ;  and  when  he  left  the  Church,  the  time  of  delibe- 
ration being  elapsed,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Tribunal,  maintnined  tlie  faith  with  renewed  alacrity, 
and  was  beheaded.^  Astyrius,  a  Roman  Senator  of 
eminence,  took  on  his  shoulders  the  corpse  of  the 
Martyr,  and  paid  it  the  last  honours,§  This  ticliou 
appears  not  to  have  subjected  him  to  punishment;  pro- 
bably his  rank,  and  the  high  favour  of  t!ie  Emperors 
which  he  enjoyed,  deterred  accusers. 

In  the  eight  years  during  which  Gallienus,  the  two 
years  during  which  Claudius  nded,  and  in  the  fir.st  four 
of  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  the  Christians,  in  general, 
were  undisturbed.  But  in  the  fifth  y^ar,  Aurelian, 
either  at  the  impulse  of  some  unknown  adviser,  or  from 
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HUtory.  the  influence  of  his  own  strongly  superstitious  feelings, 
determined  to  raise  a  Persecution^*  whicli  was  expected 
From  tf>  be  severe.  But  the  hand  of  death  arrested  him,  as 
A.  ».  ^  were,  in  the  act  of  subscnl>ing  the  Edicts  against  the 
^^^'  Church;  and  the  eflects  of  his  anger  were,  prohably, 
*®  hut  little,  if  at  all,  experienced.  After  the  murder  of 
.  J);  1 1'  Aurelian,  the  Christians,  with  a  few  partial  exceptions, 
'^   jj    '  cuntinued     uninjured    nearly   to     the    end    of    this 

284.t     *^*^"*"^''  .  .     , 

ly..    .   ,  During^  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  reign^  Diocle- 

»iid*MaxU  ^^^^  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  disturb 

miMy Em-  the   prosperity   of  his  Christian   subjects.      Religious 

/wTw».  conviction  was  gaining  fast  on  the  minds  of  the  inere- 

Galcrius  dulous,  or  a  more  enlarged  policy  was  gradually  ex- 

-♦1.  i;.!!r*  tendinf^  its  influence.     The  reinitation  of  the  new  Sect 

ftllltlUS.  ^>t»i  '         ^  1  1..        *  1 

Onart,        "^vas  considerably  raised,  and  procured  lor  its  members 
Tolemiton     not  merely  protection  against  violence,  but  a  peculiar 
[of  Chrif-       exemption  from  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  were 
|tUDiiy.         incompatible  with   iheir   Religious  tenets.     When  in- 
trusted with  Provincial  Governments,  they  were  released 
from  the  usual  obligation  of  assisting  at  sacrifices  to 
the  Gods  and  the  Emperor.     The  Imperial  housf hold 
were  permitted  to  exercise  their  Religion  with  the  most 
undisguised  freedom.     The  wife  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  appear*  in  some  degree,  to  have  imbibed 
the  principles  of  Christianity.     The  most  marked  favour 
and   affection   were  shown   towards   the  Bishops,  not 
merely  by  private  persons,  but  by  the  Roman  Governors ; 
and  conversions  increased  w  ilh  so  much  rapidity,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  erect  new  and  spacious  Churches 
Degeneracy  throughout  alt  the  Cities  of  t!ie  Empire.     But  it  is  again 
of  tb©  tJie  melancholy  duty  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian  to 

mark,  amid  the  lustre  of  surrounding  prosperity,  the 
shades  which  fall  on  the  interior  of  the  Christian  state. 
Sloth  and  negligence,  envy  and  bitter  calumny,  and  a 
spirit  of  factious  ambition  which  pervaded  tlie  hig!ier 
Orders  of  the  hierarchy^  are  among  the  numerous  proofs 
of  degeneracy,  which  the  writings  of  Eusebius  patheti- 
cally,  but,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  rhetorically 
display.^ 

Coadactor  ^fhe  mildness  of  Diocletian  entered  not  into  the 
Herediur*  ^^^aracter  of  his  harsh  and  unfeeling  associate,  Maxi- 
mianus  HcrcuUus*  Actuated  by  deep  hostility,  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  had  nursed,  against  the 
Christian  faith,  he  could  easily  indulge  in  cruelty  with- 
out expressly  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  general  spirit 
of  toleration  which  then  existed.  One  instance  of  se- 
verity Is,  however,  cited,  which  can  hardly  he  esta- 
blished by  evidence  sufficient  to  command  our  belief. 
Sup|H>sed  It  is  pretended  that  Maximianus  Hereulius  brought 

mirtyrdom  from  the  East  a  Legion,  called  the  Thehean  Legion, 
Thebean  consisting  entirely  of  Christians,  which  he  intended  to 
Legion.  employ  against  the  Gauls.  On  his  march,  the  Emperor 
wished  to  oblige  his  army  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  or, 
according  to  other  writers,  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
On  the  refusal  of  this  Legion,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated ;  and,  finding  that  the  example  of  the  suf- 
ferers produced  no  impression,  he  repeated  the  punish- 
ment of  decimation,  but  was  nnable  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. Exasperated  at  this  infiexibility,  he  caused  the 
whole  Legion  to  be  massacred.  The  soldiers  relin- 
quished their  arms  in  passive  resignation,  and  presented 

♦  Euieb.  lib.  vii.  c,  30.     Ijictant.  de  Afort.  Prraecut.  c,  6,  &c. 

-f  The  29th  of  Attest,  a.  u,  284,  is  the  beginning  of  the  lem  of 
Martyrs^  ¥rhich  ts  still  in  u^  tinoDg  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  the  Aby»- 
«ini«D4f  and  some  other  nations  of  Africftt 
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their  necks  to  the  executioners.  This  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Agaunum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  is  still  honoured  by  the  Romish  Church,  The 
famous  Abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  is  so  called  oiler  the 
supposed  Captain  of  this  Legion. 

Such  is  the  account,  w^hich  was  once  as  implicitly 
received^  as  it  is  now  generally  suspected.  It  is  de- 
tailed in  a  letter,  attributed  to  Eucherius,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  who  professes  to  have  learnt  it  from  certain 
persons,  who  declared  that  they  had  heard  it  from 
IsaaCp  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who,  it  was  supposetl,  had  LJ^^^j 
received  it  from  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Octodurum.*  Of  J^Jjji 
this  relation  there  are  two  copies ;  the  first  was  pub- 
lished by  Surius,  and,  among  other  internal  proofs  of 
falsehood,  mentions  a  period  posterior  to  Sigismond, 
King  of  Burgundy,  who  lived,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, sixty-six  years  later  than  Eucherius,  The  second 
copy,  free  from  this  anachronism  and  other  contradic- 
tions* was  subsequently  published  by  Chifflet,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  drawn  from  a  very  ancient  manu- 
script in  the  Monastery  of  Mount  Jura,  The  relation 
was  attacked  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  by  M, 
J.  du  Bordieu,t  who  referred  it  to  some  Monk  of  the 
VII th  century. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  history  Bate 
was  known  in  the  Vth  century.  From  a  Homily  of"'^^ 
AviluSjJ  published  by  Sirmond,  who  found  it  in  a  Ma- 
nuscript of  unquestionable  antiquity,  it  appears  that  the 
anniversary  of  these  Martyrs  was,  in  his  time,  cele* 
hrated  in  the  Church  dedicated  to  them  at  Agaunum. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  AcU  may  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Eucherius,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  concluded,  irom  the  style,  that  he  himself 
was  not  the  author. 

The  arguments,  which  invalidate  the  whole  narrative,  Intenwl 
are  nearly  insurmountable.  The  improbability  of  a  evii"  " 
Legion  which  contained  six  thousand  Christians — the 
improbability  that  Maximian  should  have  drawn  it  from 
the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Empire,  to  repress  a  revolt 
in  Guul — the  improbability  that,  if  so  strong  a  measure 
were  requisite,  he  should,  when  almost  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  ow^n  army — the  improbability  that,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  not  one  soldier  should  have  redeemed 
his  life  by  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  Com- 
mander, that  not  one  should  have  defended  himself 
with  the^arms  he  held,  tliat  not  one  should  have  escaped 
in  a  country,  surrounded  by  woods  and  mountains, 
which  otfered  the  means  of  safety — these  are  circum- 
stances which,  unless  supported  by  the  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  competent  w  itnesses,  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  excite  distrust,  if  aot  total  disbelief,  in  the  mind  of 
the  inquirer.  But,  in  the  present  case,  they  are  found 
in  a  narrative,  which  was  not  published  till  more  than 


*  If  ibis  were  tmej  it  would  be  str&nge  that  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Mllaiij  who  iQu«t  often  have  met  Theodore,  his  Suffragui,  should  fnAk# 
no  mcutiGiii  of  this  event,  notwithstADtling  hii  veneralion  for  MartjiS- 
ftnd  Relief,   {Bittioih,  Rm$on.  torn,  xxxvi.  p.^  441.) 

f  His  work  is  entitled,  Ditiertatiom  Critique  tvr  U  Martfrt  de 
ia  Legion  Tkeb^aiet  1705»  The  Enflish  transtttiortj,  which  ap. 
peared  in  1696,  was  made  from  ibe  Author's  MS,  M.  via  Bordieci 
was  induced  la  write  his  Dissertation,  bj  Ibe  disgust  which  he  coo- 
ccived  at  the  honours  p&id  hy  the  Churcn  of  Rome  to  (be  memory  of 
th«  Thebean  soldiers,  (c.  1.)  The  Marlyrdom  was  niaiolained  hf 
Joseph  de  L'Tste. 

I  The  title  of  \he  Homily  iS}  Dicta  in  BatiHea  Saneiorvm 
Agtamtntium,  in  mnovaiiune  Monatterii  iptrntf  vtl  pam^me  3tttr* 
IjffVlA. 
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nborninfif,  the  Pnefect,  attended  by  Generals,  Tribones, 
and  Receivers  of  the  revenue,  proceeded  to  the  Church 
of  Nicomedia,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  within  the 
view  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  doors  were  imme- 
diately forced  open,  and  an  ineffectual  search  was  made 
for  the  Imago  of  the  God,  whom  the  Christians  wor- 
flipped.  The  sacred  Scriptures,  which  were  found 
there,  were  burnt ;  and  whatever  remained  was  divided 
as  the  spoil.  While  this  work  of  confusion  and  ruin 
was  busily  proceeding,  the  two  Princes,  who  viewed  the 
scene  from  their  Palace,  debated  long  whether  they 
should  order  fire  to  be  set  to  the  Church ;  but  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger,  to  which  this  method  of  destruc- 
tion would  expose  the  rest  of  the  city,  Diocletian 
resolved  that  it  should  be  demolished  by  his  guards. 
They  came,  accordingly,  in  array  of  battle,  with  axes 
and  mattocks,  and  rased,  in  a  few  hours,  that  lofly  edi- 
fice to  the  ground.* 

On  the  ensuing  day  an  Edict  was  issued,  by  which  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Churches  should  be  demolished 
to  their  foundation,  and  the  Scriptures  committed 
to  the  flames;  that  such  as  professed  Christianity 
should  be  considered  incapable  of  holding  any  honour 
or  oflBcCy  and  should  be  liable  to  torture,  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  or  dignity  ;  that  any  action  might  be 
received  against  them,  but  that  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  no  right  to  sue  upon  any  injury,  whether 
by  violence,  adultery,  or  theft,  which  they  themselves 
experienced.t  Slaves  were  also  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  liberty  ;l  and  the  shield  of  the  Law  was  withdra¥ni 
from  every  member  of  the  proscribed  Sect.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  then  enacted,  that  no  Assemblies 
should  be  held  by  the  Christians,  and  that  all  their 
places  of  resort  should  be  confiscated. 

This  most  unjust  Edict  was  no  sooner  fixed  up  in  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city,  than  it  was  torn  down  by 
a  Christian,  who  severely  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperors ;  and  accused  them  of  betraying  a  spirit  as  nar- 
row and  ferocious  as  that  of  the  unenlightened  hordes 
of  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  over  whom  they  boasted  of 
having  triumphed.  An  action  so  daring  could  not  fail 
to  subject  its  author,  however  exalted  might  be  his 
situation  in  life,  to  peremptory  punishment.  The  Chris; 
tian  was  immediately  seized,  and  not  merely  tortnred 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  rack,  but  destroyed  by 
a  slow  fire,  which  he  endured  with  a  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  spread  a  smile  over  his  features  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  The  Historian,  who  acknowledged 
that  his  conduct  was  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
rectitude,  still  considered  it  at  having  originated  in 
courageous  ardour;  and,  without  approving  of  his  dan- 
gerous indiscretion,  it  is  diflicult  not  to  feel  respect  for 
the  motive  which  inspired  the  extraordinary  fortitude 
that  ba£Bed,  to  the  last,  the  efforts  of  his  tormentors.§ 

An  event  soon  afler  occurred,  which  was  productive 
of  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants of  Nicomedia.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Palace  wherein  Galerius  and  Diocletian  resided,  and  the 
Christians  were  accused  of  having  conspired  with  some 
of  the  eunuchs,  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Princes. 
The   rack  was,  aa  usual,  resorted  to,   but  was  not 


•  Lactant.  de  Mori,  Pertecui.  c.  12. 

f  Comp.Euseb.  Hiti.  Ecdet.  lib.riii.  c.  2.  and  Lactant.  deMori. 
Penecut.  c.  13. 

9  Lactant.  dc  Mwi,  Penecut,  c.  12.    Euseb.  lib.  vlil  c.  5. 


intended   by  any  discovery.    A  fortnight  afterward*.       Of 
the  Palace  was  again  in  flames.     The  conflagratiow,    ^*jj 
indeed,  was  soon  observed  and  extinguished  ;  but  the  .^  ^ 
impression  which  it  left  on  the  mind  of  Diocletian  was    q^^ 
implacable  resentment  against  the*whole  Sect,  to  which  n^^^ 
the  calamity  was  immediately  ascribed.     Every  kind  of      fb 
torment,  which  the  most  ingenious  cruelty  conld  invent,      i. 
was  now  recklessly  employed.     Persons  of  all  ages  and       lU 
of  both  sexes;  in  great  numbers,  were  burned  alive,  and       ^ 
their  servants  cast  into  the  sea ;  oflicers,  who  had  coo-       «l 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  Palace,  were  put  to  dteatb ; 
Presbyters   and   Deacons,  without  legal  proof,  were 
condemned  and  executed ;  and  the  city  presented  an 
appalling  spectacle  of  ferocity  exasperated  into  mad* 
ness,  and  the  powers  of  destruction  invested  with  thdr 
deepest    horrors.      The  feelings    of  humanity  vrere 
crushed;    the   internal  pleadings  of  justice  were  no 
more  heard;  the  mighty  tide  of  Persecution  had  set  in,' 
and,  no  longer  stemmed  by  prudence,  it  swept  all  before 
it  in  its  progress.     The  cause  of  the  calamity  is  still 
enveloped  in  uncertainty.     One  Historian  has  not  hew-  ^™ 
tated  to  impute  it  to  the  artifices  of  Galerhis,  who  had 
used  every  effort  to  stimulate  his  more  mild,  or  more 
fearful  associate ;   and  who,  in  the  depth  of  vrinter; 
hastened  his  departure  from  Nicomedia,  protesting  that 
he  was  forced  to  fly  fi-om  the  danger  to  which  he  war 
exposed  by  desperate  incendiaries.*     But  it  is  manifest* 
that  such  a  plot  could  only  have  been  known  by  con* 
jecture,  for  its  necessary  secresy  must  have  precluded 
any  other  means  of  information.     The  Emperor  Conr- 
stantine,  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  fire, 
attributes  it  to  lightning  ;t  and  Eusebius  acknowledges 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  cause.J    Whetiier; 
therefore,  it  arose  from  accident  or  fix)m  design,   it  is 
not  for  us,  in  these  later  Ages,  with  no  additional  chief 
to  guide  our  researches,  to  determine. 

The  Edict  of  Diocletian  was  published  in  all  the  Edict 
Provinces  of  the  Empire;  but  it  circulated  so  slowly;  Diocl 
that  the  Christians  in  the  more  remote  quarters  were 
visited  by  this  affliction  some  months  later  than  the 
brethren  who  dwelt  near  the  seat  of  its  first  promulga- 
tion. The  Magistrates  were  enjoined  under  the  heaviest" 
penalties  to  seize  the  sacred  books,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  and  to  consign 
them  publicly  to  the  flames.  Hence,  though  the  law- 
seems  not  intended  to  afiect  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  it 
proved  destructive  to  many,  who  resolutely  refiised  tO' 
deliver  up  the  Holy  Writings.§ 

Though  most  were  doubtless  influenced  by  the  purest' 
and  holiest  motives,  by  that  strong  sense  of  Relighnis 
duty  which  must  draw  forth  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  might  dissent  in  their  estimate  of  the  course  of  ac- 
tion pursued  ;  there  were  not  wanting  some  few  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  actuated  by  very  different 
views ;  oppressed,  it  is  said,  by  public  debts,  or  haunted- 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  habitual  neglect  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  they  rashly  imagined  that  the- 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  which  were  to  them  a 
burthen,  would  be  an  expiation  of  their  former  crimes. 

Many,  however,  both  of  the  Church  and  Laity,  were 
willing  to  obey  the  Imperial  Decree  by  delivering  up  the 
Scriptures^  and  were  in  consequence  branded  by  the  re- 
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piCMicb&l  apelUtion  of  Traditors.*  But,  notwiihstand- 
lAg  the  ignominy  which  attended  their  conduct,  it  would 
surely  be  a  breach  of  Charity  to  assert,  that  they  meant 
by  tills  act  to  express  their  forniEl  renunciation  of  the 
Christian  Relipou. 

In  consequence  of  some  civil  commotions  in  Armenia 
and  Syria,  a  new  Edict   was  published,  commanditii^ 
ifasiallihe  Presidents  of  the  Churches  should  be  seized, 
and  ihe  prisons  were  soon  hlled  with  Bishops,  Presby- 
ters, Deacons,  Readers,  and  Exorcists ;  insomuch^  adds 
liie  tiisioriau,  tliat  no  place  remained  for  the  custody  of 
condeiBned  criminals.      This  Edict  was  followed  by 
antther*  in  which  it  was  ordained  that  they  who  were 
iaHpriiaiif<1,  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  their  consenting 
In  iAcri6ee,  but  that  they  who  refused,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  every  variety  of  torment.     And  just 
beibfe  the  resignation  of  Diocletian,  a  fourth  Edict  was 
iasued,  not  merely  directed,  as  tlie  foregoing,  against  the 
Hods  of  the  Church,  but  embracing  all  ranks  of  Chris- 
tMUiSk  who  had  now  no   alternative  but  to  worship  the 
Ekfttinen  ldols,t  or  to  submit  to  all  that  could  be  devised 
to  overpower  their  feelings  and  subdue    their   spirit. 
The   extent  of  tlie   Persecution  which    burst  on   the 
Christians,  will   be  best  conceived   by  reviewing   their 
state  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Boraan  Enipire.J  But 
utir  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  sketch  with  a  rapid 
pencil   those  scenes  which  ore    drawn   in    deepened 
colours  by  contemporary  Historians. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  who  presided  over  Gaul,  was 
biduced  by  the  natural  mildness  and  benignity  of  his 
elianicfter,  and  by  the  favourable  opinion  wliich  he 
entertained  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  to  mitigate  seve- 
rities which  he  could  not  prevent.  Unwilling  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  Diocletian,  he  complied  with  it,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  demolition  of  the  Churches,  but  he  exerted 
bis  power  to  shield  the  persons  of  the  Christians  from 
violence  and  injury.  And  that  protection,  which  he 
had  partially  exhibited  as  C<mar,  he  subsequently  main- 
tained in  all  its  vigour  as  Augustus,  The  tranquillity 
enjoyed  by  Gaul  under  Constantius,  and  afterwards 
mider  C^nstantine,  was  probably  extended  to  Britain. 
But  in  Spain,  which  though  it  also  belonged  to  the 
sftme  Department,  was  not  so  directly  under  his  superiii- 
teadence.  the  Governor  Datianus  appears  in  no  degree 
to  have  relaxed  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  Imperial 
Edicts^  and  the  consequent  misery  of  the  Christians  is 
attested  by  the  extant  relations  of  numerous  Martyrdoms. 
In  Italy  and  Africa,  where  Maximianus^  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  whom  he  regarded  as  oppo- 
nents of  his  ambitious  designs,  the  storm  of  Persecution 
nged  with  a  fury  which  seemed  destined,  as  it  were,  to 
tear  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  down  for  ever  the  new  Esta- 
liliahment.  But  the  shock,  though  dreadful,  was  brief. 
On  the  resignation  of  Diocletian,  Severus  governed 
these  Provinces,  probably,  in  a  milder  manner,  when 
CasoTf  and  watched  by  Constaiitius,  than  when  Angus- 
UiM^  uid  influenced  by  Galerius,  The  revolt  of  Maxen- 
titis  restored  tranquillity  in  these  Provinces  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

In  the  East,  the  ambitious  Galerius,  long  impatient  of 
the  restraints  which  a  cautious  policy  had  imposed  on 
his  impetuous  spirit,  no  sooner  obtained  the  Purple  than 

•  Optat.  Milcrit  de  ScAi#.  DomL  lib.  I  §  12,  13. 
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he  gave  full  scope  to  the  measures  of  the  most  savage 
cruelty.  His  associate,  Maximin,  lent  a  willing  cooper* 
ation  in  the  enormities  of  this  evejttful  period. 

The  heart-sickening  details  of  refined  torments^  which 
the  Historians  of  the  Church  have  transmitted  to  us, 
and  which  almost  stagger  belief,  cannot  be  even  touclied 
upon  xvithout  a  feeling  of  mental   convulsion.      Tlie       a*  d, 
method  of  burning  ,by  a  slow  fire,  employed  by  men,       211, 
whose  only  fear  was  lest  the   violence  of  their  fury         to 
should  be  abridged  by  the  too  speedy  death  of  their       313. 
victim,  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a  transient  Tormeiu. 
glance  into  those  spectacles  of  human   agony,  which  ^"^"^^  ^^ 
were  then  so  frequent.     The  victims  were  chained,  and 
a  gentle  fire  was  applied  to  the  soles  of  their  feel,  by 
which  the  callus  was  contracted,  till  at  last  it  fell  oft'  from 
the  bones.     Torches  which  had  been  just  lighted  and 
extinguished,  while  still  hot,  were  pressed  against  every 
limb,  that  no  part  of  their  bodies  should  be  free  from 
torture.     And  during  this  process  of  horror,  cold  waler 
was  poured  on  their  faces  and  in   their  mouths,  lest 
tlieir  throats  being  quite  dried  tip,  they  should   expire 
before  the  full  measure  of  barbarity  was  exhausted.    At 
length,  when  tlieir  skin  was  wholly  consumed,  and  the 
flame  had  penetrated  to  their  vitals,  they  were  dirowa 
on  a  funeral  pile    and  burned    lo  ashes,    which  were 
ignominiously  cast  to  the  winds.*     One  description  of 
this  nature  is  more  than  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
punishments   adopted.     They  varied,  indeed,  in  their 
naturef  and  duration,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
different   Provincial    Governors,    but    they  were   even 
marlced  by  circumstances  more  harrowing  than  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  that  cruelty  could  inflict. 

In  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  which  the  superstitious 
Maximin  administered,  the  same  spirit  of  vengeance 
pursued  the  devoted  Christians,  who  must  have  shrunk 
from  the  (rial,  had  not  Faith  hfted  up  for  thcrn  the  veil 
of  Immortality,  and  soothed  and  strengthened  their 
oppressed  spirits. 

The  cessation  of  Persecution  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Edict  of 
the  Empire  was,  if  not  caused,  at  least  accelerated,  by  Oaleriui. 
a  dreadful  and  loathsome  disorder,  under  the  protracted       a.  d, 
pains  of  which   Galerius  issued   an  Edict,  permitting      311. 
the  Christians  to  resume  their  worship  in  tranquillity, 
and  expressing  his  hope,  that,  in  return  fur  this  indul- 
gence, they  would   so ji plicate   the   Deity,  whom   they 
adored,  for  his  health,  and  for  the  welfare'of  themselves 
and  of  the  State.J     In   this  Edict   he  assigns  as  the 
motive  which  engaged  him  to  employ  means  to  compel 
the  Christians  to  return  to  the  institutions  of  their  an- 
cestors,  a  desire  to  correct  all  things   for   the  benefit 
of  the  Public,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  esta- 
blished discipline  of  the  Romans.^     He  adds^  that  this 
original  design  was  abandoned,  from  his  observation, 
that  though  many  had  been  subjected  to  danger  and 
torments,  many  continued  still  unchanged  in  their  senti- 


•   Lactant.  de  31,  P.c.21. 

f  One  circuniitance  which  took  place  during  some  pert  of  the 
Pcrsecuticm  of  tliis  period  ought  not  to  be  omiUcd.  We  are  informed 
by  Etisebiis,  that  x  certain  small  town  of  Phrygia,  ot  whkli  the  whoto 
population,  not  excepting  the  Migistmtes,  professed  Chrialiaaity,  and 
refused  to  sacrifice,  was  burned,  with  its  intiahitanta,  by  soldiers,  sent, 
doubtless,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Imperial  Edicts.  (Hist,  EccL 
viii,  11.)  Lactantiua  only  savs,  speaking  of  the  Provincial  Magistrates 
who  had  pul  Christians  to  dfcalh,  Jlii  ad  occidendum  pra^cipiica  tx- 
hlentn/,  Mtcttflttnui  in  Phrygid  ^i  umversum  p&pufum  cum  ipto  puri' 
ier  cottventicu/o  concremavtt.    (/«*/,  Div,  lib.  v,  c.  11.) 

t  Euseb.  Hitf.  Ecctes.  I.  rtii.  c  16.     Lactatit  de  M,  P.  c.33, 
§  Euseb.  HUi,  Ecda.  I,  viii.  c.  17,    LactauL  de  M,  P,c,34, 
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Hittory.    ments;  though  they  no  longer  worshipped  the  God  of 
^"■^v^*"^  the  Christians,  yet  they  adored  not  the  Gods  of  Rome.* 
*^  He  felt  at  last,  that  Persecution  may  make  hypocrites^  but 

not  converts.  This  Edict,  which  was  warmly  supported 
by  Licinius  and  Constantine,  was  productive  of  much 
313  benefit  to  the  Christians.  But  Maximin,  who,  afler  its 
FtefMcution  promulgation,  presided  over  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
ranewed  by  although  at  first  he  had  so  far  acquiesced  in  its  execution, 
that  the  Christians,  delivered  from  prison  and  from  the 
mines,  were  returning  to  their  habitations  with  hymns 
of  praise,t  soon  evinced  a  determination  to  reestablish 
Paganism  in  all  its  powers.  Addresses  from  Antioch  and 
other  Cities,  which  prayed  Uiatthe  Christians  might  be 
expelled  from  their  territories,  either  imposed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  gratifying  one  class  of  his  subjects  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  or  were  in  fact  secretly  contrived  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Emperor  himself,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  popular  sanction  to  the  measures  which  he  himself 
premeditated.  The  fomentor  of  these  artful  proceedings 
was  oneTheotecnus,}  a  Curator  at  Antioch,  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  Emperor*s  addiction  to  Magic  and  belief 
in  Oracles,  rekindled  the  flames  of  Persecution.  Every 
means  was  now  employed  to  degrade  the  Christian  and 
to  exalt  the  Heathen  Religion.  AcU  of  PUate,  filled 
with  blasphemy  against  Christ,  were  industriously  forged, 
and  published  in  all  quarters  by  Imperial  authority.§ 
Abandoned  women  were  suborned  to  testify  the  foulest 
falsehoods  respecting  the  practice  of  the  Christians.|| 


To  give  force  and  consistence  to  the  Religious  system 
of  Paganism,  he  appointed  Prieste  in  all  Cities^  and 
over  them  a  Chief  Priest  in  every  Province,  selected 
from  the  most  distinguished  ranks,  and  honoured  with 
a  military  guard.  Temples  were  everywhere  erected 
or  repaired.  All  that  brutality  can  inflict,  all  that 
fortitude  can  endure,  was  again  inflicted  and  endured. 
Superstition,  now  armed  with  all  the  energies  of  power, 
and  guided  by  all  the  artifices  of  policy,  seemed  fitted 
to  demolish  the  structure,  so  long  assailed,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.*  But  the  overruling  arm,  which,  in  its 
mysterious  movements,  confounds  and  destroys  the 
schemes  of  the  children  of  men,  interposed.  The 
death  of  Maximin,t  and  the  accession  of  Constantine, 
overthrew  one  of  the  worst  enemies,  and  established 
the  strongest  protector  of  the  true  Religion.  And, 
afler  a  Persecution  often  years'  continuance,  which  had 
swept  away  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  faithfiil 
followers  of  Christ,t  and  which,  as  Inscriptions  still 
attest,^  was  supposed  to  have  extirpated  His  worship, 
the  memorable  Decree  was  past  which  acknowledged 
the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  Spiritual  was 
subsequently  united  with  the  Civil  Establishment. 


*  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclet,  lib.  viii.  c.  17. 
t  Euseb.  Hi»t,  Ecdet.  lib.  ix.  c.  1. 
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•  Etueb.  Hiii,  Ecolet.  lib.  viii.  c.  14 ;  lib.  ix.  c.  2,  &c. 
ifAf.  P.C.36. 


Ltctant* 


t  He  had  already  releoted  aud  published  an  Edict  in  favour  of 
the  Christians.     Euseb.  Hist,  Ecdet.  lib.  ix.  c.  10. 

X  Gibbon  computes  it  at  somewhat  less  than  2000.  Dee/ine  tmd 
Pali  of  the  Roman  Empire,  c.  16,  mbjln. 

§  Tht  two  Inscriptions  found  at  Clunia  in  Spain,  in  Grater,  iHterht, 
p.  280.  num.  3.  '  i- 
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P'       OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


^  thev 


Ow  many  Writers,  it  maybe  confidently  as5»erled,  that 
U  IS  impossible  to  enter  into  their  Ml  meaning  and 
Mofde^i|n^    without    an    adequate    acquaintance    wjlh    the 
PW*  general  circumstances  of  the  Time  and  Country  in  which 
they  flourished.     But  of  some,  in  particular,  it  may  he 
added,  thttl,  in  order  to  form   a  correct  judgment  on 
.Ihtif  Works  the   render  must  previously  inquire  into 
I  peculiar  incidents  of  their  lives;  the  nature  of  their 
tducalion  ;    the  tone  of  Iheir  opinions,  considered  in 
f^otion  to  the  prevalent  sentiments  of  their  contempo- 
raries ;  the  profession  which  they  followed ;  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held ;  and,  lastly,  the  order  in 
which  their  VVritingrR  appeared,  and  the  occasions  which 
respectively  called  them  forth.     Without  much  of  this 
introductory  knowledge,  the  scope  of  many  an  ar^u- 

»inent  is  unnoticed  ;  the  spirit  of  many  an  obser\'ation 
unfcU;  and  the  fine  thread  of  allusion,  whicli  is  often 
the  best   clue    in    unravelliug  intricacies,    iiisensibly 


^ 


I 


eacAp«s  us. 

These  remarks  are,  in  an  especial  deecTee,  applicable 
to  the  study  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Their  style  and 
manner  are  materially  hifluenced  by  their  sitnatious 
and  pursuits,  and  often  vary  at  ditferent  periods  of  tlieir 
lires.  Origen,  in  more  advanced  years,  repents  of  what 
be  had  composed  in  his  early  days,*  Tertullian,  after 
hts  adoption  of  Montanism,  treats  many  points  with 
feelings  unlike  those  which  actuated  him  betbre  tiis 
secession  from  the  Church. 

Moreover,  in  investigating  any  particular  Treatise,  it 
is  of  much  consequence  to  ascertain  beforehand,  not 
merely  (as  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  hasty  examiner) 
iphether  the  Author  was  at  the  time  of  its  pubhcation 
e^eemed  orthodox  or  schismatic,  whether  he  was  a 
layman  or  a  Priest,  and  whether  he  wrote  at  a  period 
of  tranquillity  or  of  Persecution;  but  also,  whether  he 
bftd  received  a  Paj^an  or  a  Christian  education,  and, 
above  all,  whether  he  wrote  before  the  birtli,  or  during 
the  height,  or  after  the  extinction,  of  certain  Heresies. 
As  inattention  to  these  points  has  occasionally  led  to 
mistakes,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  illustrate,  as  briefly 
ift  possible,  our  reasons  for  laying  down  such  of  these 
antecedent  queries  as  may  not  at  first  sight  appear 
requisite. 

♦  RiervtL  ad  Pammach.  et  Oc^am  Ep,  41.  (al.  6^.) 


Hcde- 
staitical 


and  Ilird 
Centuries* 


L   It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  his  Early  Life  and 
Pursuits.     Many  of  the  Fathers  were  born  and  bred  in      _ 
Paganism,  popular  and  philosophical.     The  detects  of  ^(([^^j^^ 
this   education    were   sometimeii   imperfectly  felt,  and 
seldom  wholly  remedied.     The  seam  of  the  wound  was 
always  visible,  and  it  was  liable  to  reopen.     Even  re- 
solution was  not  unfreqnently  the  dupe  of  habit.     Some  Effects  pro- 
portion of  early  error  still  adhered  to   the  opinions  of  *^,"^,*;f  ?? 
the  convert ;  just  as,  in  later  thnes,  some  remamsof  the  c^ftheCliriV 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  broke  out  in  the  conduct  iian  Fatberj 
of  tho  Reformers.     Bearing'  this  fact  in  mind,  we  shall  *>y  early 
not  he  n]>t  to  lay  undue  weight  on  the  authority  of  the  I'^p"  ^^'^ 
Fnlhers»  wherever  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  their  ^^^**°' 
judg'ment  has  been  warped  by  the  prejudices  and  asso- 
ciations of  their  youth.     We  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  vestir^es  of  Platonism  in  the  writingii  of  men  who 
\vere  formerly  Platonists,  any  more  than  to  observe  the 
fi enures  of  Rhetoric  still  ajjpearini:^  in  the  language  of 
such  as  were  formerly  Rhetoricians, 

2.  It  is  also  necessary  to  mark  their  ap^e  in  reference  By  the  stete 
to  particular  Heresies*  In  examining  their  opinions  on  ***  Herewei. 
doctrinal  questions,  not  formally  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute in  their  time^  it  is  not  just  to  weigh  the  casual  ex- 
pressions of  the  early  Fathers  with  so  much  nicety  as 
the  studied  sentences  and  qualified  terms  of  such  as 
lived  either  during-  or  after  the  ag-italion  of  the  contro- 
verted points.  This  equitable  rule  prevails  in  the 
common  converse  of  life.  We  draw  a  stron^^  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  incidental  remarks  and  deliberate  judg- 
ments* For  words  dropped  at  random,  or  in  a  lax  and 
unj^uarded  manner,  are  necessarily  deficient  in  precision, 
and  sometimes  applicable  to  the  support  of  opinions* 
which,  if  stated  to  him,  the  speaker  would  probably 
have  rejected.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised 
if  the  AntC'Kicene  Fathers  speak  of  the  Tnnily  in 
language  much  less  measured  and  pointed  than  their 
successors.* 


•  Muita  htehant  in  Scripturiij  rt  cum  pretati  eanU  Haretici^ 
quetstionihua  agitaverunt  Ecdciinm  £ki,  Aprrta  iuni  qttte  htehant, 
H  intftferta  t$t  vo/untat  />fi*  Nttrnquld  rnim  perfrcli  de  Trinitate 
tractntiun  ent  anttqimm  ohlatrarent  Ariam  f  Aumquiff  perjh^li 
de  J'cttvrr*titd  traetatnm  ett  unt^ftittm  ohnittrrmt  Nuisxtinni  f — Sic 
Tifn  per/e(^{e  de  Uttptmnate  trnctatujn  w/,  untequmH  cnntrudicrrcnt 
fyrit  positi,  rehaptizatorc*. — Aycc/c  Umtatc  thrtiti^  ni/i  postraqHom 
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Again,  another  fact  is  not  to  be  forgotten.     Various 
terms  were  used  at  particular  periods  in  a  different 
acceptation  from   that   in   which  they  are  at  present' 
understood  ;   such,  for  instance,  are  the  words,  Pope, 
Mass,  Confession,  and  some  others. 

And  here  we  may  be  allowed,  by  way  of  caution,  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  reasoning  of  the  Fathers. 
Attention  must  be  roused  to  determine  whether  their 
sentiments  are  delivered  dogmatically,  or  in  disputa* 
tion  ;*  in  the  former  case,  they  are  defined,  precise,  and 
unqualified  ;  in  the  latter,  they  sometimes,  it  has  been  re- 
marked— though  the  inference  has  been  much  too  se- 
vere and  the  application  much  too  general — resort  to  ar- 
tifices of  Logic,  employed,  to  speak  in  their  own  language, 
•*  by  dispensation ;"!  under  the  ample  shield  of  which  the 
arguer,  in  some  instances,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
he  was  at  liberty,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  carry  a  point  beyond  the  bounds  which  his  own 
judgment  would  have  set  to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  to  force 
his  way  rather  more  obliquely  than  his  natural  bent  and 
impulse  of  mind  would  have  directed.  For,  in  dispute 
as  in  war,  stratagems*  which  a  straight-forward  spirit 
disdains,  were  tacitly  permitted.  It  is  certain  that  they 
appear  to  reason  not  unfrequently  from  the  concessions 
of  their  adversaries;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  that 
their  authority  is  sometimes  pleaded  in  support  of 
arguments  on  which  they  laid  but  little  real  stress. 
Thus  they  oflen  urge  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  to  the  Grecian  Writings,  not,  perhaps, 
80  much  because  they  considered  this  as  in  itself  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  Religion, 
as  because  the  novelty  of  their  Faith,  contrasted  with 
the  antiquity  of  Paganism,  was  constantly  turned  into  an 
objection  by  their  enemies.  Another  circumstance  is 
also  frequently  overlooked.  What  is  accepted  as  rea- 
soning was  oflen  meant  merely  as  iUuUraiion,  We  con- 
demn by  the  rules  of  Logic,  what  they  intended  should 
be  measured  by  the  laws  of  Rhetoric.  Their  ornaments 
are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  puerile,}  and  generally  redun- 
dant :  they  are  flowers  which,  being  neither  tastefully 
chosen,  nor  happily  assorted,  give  a  kind  of  quaint  and 
grotesque  appearance  to  the  matter  which  they  incum- 
ber. Bnt  the  same  judgment  might  be  passed  on  the 
strained  conceits  and  absurd  embellishments,  which, 
insinuating  themselves  into  passages  of  infinite  force, 

ieparatio  Uia  urgere  oaepii  Fratret  in/irmot,  S.  Augustio. ;  Hcy's 
Lecturet  in  Divinity,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  Antequam  in  Aiexandrid 
quasi  dcunonium  meridiamtm  AriuM  natceretmr,  innocmter  queedam 
et  mimu  eaute  locuii  timi^  et  qua  non  potnnt  pervertomm  hominum 
eabanniam  deeiimare.  (Hieron.  Apol,  ad».  Bu/!n,  lib.  ii.)  Da  Pio, 
Abuv.  Bibi.  det.  Aui.  Ecdit,  Preface,  Compare  Daill6,  du  Frm 
U»age  da  Ph'e*. 

•  Simul  didicimus  plura  eue  genera  dicendi,  et  inter  ctetera  aliud 
ene  yvfiva^rtxSh  scribere,  aiiud  ^^yfutrntSf.  ht  priori  vagttm  este 
dUputationeni^  et  adver$ario  retpondentem,  mmc  huoBe,  nunc  ilia  prt>- 
pokere:  argumentai-i  ut  libei,  aliud  loqui,  aliud  agere,  panem,  ui 
dicituTy  ostenderej  tapidem  tenere,  Jn  tequenti  autem  aperta  fronts 
e/,  ut  ita  divam^  ingenuittn  neceuaria  est,  Aliud  at  queer  ere,  aliud 
dejinire :  in  altero  pugnandum,  in  altero  docendum  e»t,  Hieron.  Ep, 
30.  (al.  50.)  adPammaek, 

J    K«t'  otMfefAtaf. 

I  As,  for  instance,  the  reasons  given  by  Trena?us,  why  there  are 
only  Four  Gotpels,  {Adv.  Heeres.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.)  and  by  Tertullian, 
why  ihere  were  Twelve  Apottla,  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.)  In 
somewhat  the  same  manner,  Sir  Edward  Coke  discovered  ''  abun- 
dance of  mystery"  in  the  '*  Patriarchal  and  Apostolical  number^ 
twelve,  of  which  the  Jury  is  composed.  See  Blackstone*8  Commenia^ 
ria  on  the  Imws  of  England,  book  iii.  c.  23.  An  amusing  instance 
of  ingenious  absurdity  on  '*  the  ancient  conceit*'  of  the  number ^oe 
may  be  found  in  cb.  v.  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown*s  Garden  of  Cgrue, 
or  T^e  Quincunx  MjftiicaUy  contidered. 


animation,  and  splendour,  of^en  disfigure  the  Writings 
of  our  best  ancient  authors  ;  yet  no  one  on  that  ac- 
count would  undervalue  their  opinions,  or  heap  ridicule 
on  their  abilities.  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  are 
anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
wholly  improbable  that  the  intention  of  the  Fathers 
should  have  been  to  equivocate,  (however  weak 
their  reasoning  may  occasionally  be  deemed,)  when  it 
is  con»dered  that  they  chose  rather  to  lay  down  their 
lives  than  to  avail  themselves  of  a  mental  reservation. 
Though  in  polemical  discourse  they  sometimes  seem  to 
have  adopted  a  principle  neither  just  in  itself,  nor  in 
unison  with  their  general  sentiments,  yet  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  they  undoubtedly  rejected  with  contempt  the 
sophism  of  the  Heathen  Poet :  "  My  tongue,  but  not  my 
mind,  has  sworn.'**  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  deny 
or  to  extenuate  their  faults  as  controversialists ;  but  at 
least  their  scope  and  method  ought  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, before  their  arguments  can  be  candidly  esti- 
mated. Injustice  has  recommended  itself  to  Indolence 
by  an  attempt  to  conden.se  the  scrutiny  of  a  laborious 
subject  into  superficial  strictures  on  extracts  and  shreds 
of  extracts,  on  a  few  sentences  torn  from  their  context, 
and  a  few  scattered  reflections  invidiously  clustered 
together.  While  excellencies  have  been  led  untouched* 
the  slightest  inaccuracies,  even  when  ambiguous,  have 
been  tortured  into  heterodoxy,  igfnorance,  and  ab- 
surdity. 

As  Commentators  upon  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the 
Fathers,  in  general,  are  not,  perhaps,  entitled  to  any 
very  high  portion  of  confidence.  For,  besides  that  in 
professed  expositions,  they  oflen  collect  the  sentiments 
of  various  Writers,  without  specifically  stating  from 
what  source  each  interpretation  is  derived,  and  in  what 
degree  it  coincides  with  their  own  opinion  ;t  they  oflen 
resort  to  the  most  fanciful  allegories,  and  in  many  in- 
stances betray  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  langruage4 
which  led,  as  it  was  calculated  to  lead,  to  the  most  erro- 
neous conclusions.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  frequently  quote  Scripture  (if  the  present  text  of 
their  Writings  be  correct)  without  sufficient  accuracy.} 
Indeed,  literal  exJEictness  appears  not  to  have  been 
scrupulously  affected  by  ancient  Writers  of  any  party. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  eonsideration.  Some 
of  the  Fathers,  either  from  the  fear  of  confiding  truths  of 
a  higher  order  to  weak  minds,  or,  in  order  to  spread  an 
appearance  of  solemnity  and  importance  over  their 
Writings,  were  at  times  apt  to  envelope  their  mean- 
ing in  enigmatical  obscurity.  Clemens  AlexandrinusJI 
in  particular,  professes  to  have  wrapt  his  thoughts  oc- 
casionally in  studied  confiision.  He  asserts,  too,  that  on 
some  points  he  had  not  ventured  to  write,  scarcely  to 
speak,  lest,  being  misunderstood,  he  should  be  found  to 
have  put,  as  it  were,  a  sword  into  the  hand  of  a  child. 
The  Sacraments,  especially,  they  treated  with  tlie 
utmost  mystery 

*  Just.  Mart,  in  Apohg.  i.  sec.  39. 

f  Hieron.  Apol  adv,  Rufin,  The  way  in  which  Jerome  professes  to 
have  written  his  Commentaria  is  not  entitled  to  much  praise.  After 
having  spoken  of  Origen,  Didymus,  ApoUinaris,  and  ulhers,  be  adds, 
J>gi  hac  omnia  et  in  mente  tned  plunma  coacervatu,  accito  notaric, 
vel  mea  vel  aliena  dictavi,  nee  ordinis  nee  verborum  intcrdum,  nee 
teniuum  memor.     Ep.  74.  (al.  89.)  ad  Augustin. 

X  e.  g.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Jesu*  by  Irensus,  Abraham  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cephas  by  Optatus,  &c.  See  also  I.  Le 
Clerc,  in  Hist,  Ecclesiast.  Ann.  ci. 

}  e,g.  Justin  cites  as  from  Zephaniah  what  is  found  in  Zechariab. 
Tertullian  alleges  as  being  said  to  Moses  what  was  said  to  Samuel. 

II  Slrom.  lib.  i. 
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Itict^jiendently  of  ihis  affected  mysteriousness,  the 
Fftth*;rs  are  *»t»Hciire  sometimes  in  coiiset]Uciice  of  Uidr 
i»TM»r;inci',  and  s«>metimes  by  reason  of  their  erudition. 
While  one,  but  inadequately  acquainted  willi  tbe  laws 
of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  writes  m  a  troubled  and  per- 
plexed style,  without  propriety  in  ihc  selection  of  his 
terms,  and  without  clearness  in  the  arrang^eiiieut  of  his 
Beolences;  inolher,  on  fhe  contrary,  deeply  versed  as 
well  in  the  Philosophy  and  learniiij^  of  the  Gentile 
world  as  in  Uie  contents  of  Sacred  Writ,  presents  u» 
with  a  cunous  mixture  of  motley  fragraeiits,  allusions, 
sentiments,  maxims,  and  illustrations. 

But,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  their  Style,  it 
iboiild  be  considered,  that  these  were  r^nerally 
Hm  detects  of  the  Age  in  which  they  lived  ;  some, 
MnuciuiS  Felix,  for  instance,  and  Lactantius,  are* 
perhaps,  superior,  in  point  of  lan^iag^e,  to  their  heathen 
eontemporaries ;  and  very  few  are  so  ineleg^ant  as  ihe 
Au£ru£tan  Historians.  If  their  matter  be  valuable,  it  is 
fiwrely  not  just  to  disregard  them  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Who  iieg^lecls  Poly- 
bm?»,   because   his  method   of  writing  is  coarse*  aiid 

UD'  a? 

lacter  of  the  Fathers,  considered  as  Histo- 
ricai  Wiuiesses,  has  been  already  adverted  to.*  But  it 
may  ht  still  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the  chari^e  of 
crifdnlity  which  is  urpfed  a^iubt  them,  often  with  all 
Ihe  force  which  ridicide  can  supply,  seldom  with  all  the 
OOfistderutions  which  impartiality  would  sy^ge.st.  The 
duir^e  is,  we  think,  not  wholly  true.  The  siug^le  cir- 
comstance  that  the  impostor  Alexander  (whose  ^uccess- 
M  ftrtiliccs  have  been  described  by  Lucia u)t  despaired 
of  lieing  able  to  delude  the  Christians,  is  sutTicient  to 
show  tliat  they  were  not  very  susceptible  of  being  mis- 
led by  tlie  repute  and  dexterity  of  deceivers. 

That  they  were  too  rifady»  however,  to  admit  accounts 
of  Snperuatural  Ag'ency,  which  have  been  since  re- 
garded as  fiilse  or  exa^^erateil,  caimot  be  denied.  But 
H  iJtitnM  not  be  forgotten,  that,  whether  Miracles  were 
stUl  seen,  or  whether  their  cessation  had  tuken  place  so 
gfitdvially  a&  to  escape  observation,  on  either  supposi- 
tion there  would  be  a  tendency  to  ascribe  unusual 
phenomena,  of  which  the  natural  canse«  were  unknown, 
to  the  immediate  intcrfiosition  of  Divine  Providence. 

But,  independently  of  their  peculiarity  of  situation, 
llie  Aire  m  vihicli  they  lived  was,  in  a  high  degree, 
fsToamble  to  superstitious  impressions.  The  Pa^^funai 
even  in  the  Philosophic  cla^se^^,  were  equally  prone  with 
the  Christians  to  credit  reports  without  sufficient  inquirj', 
md  lo  resolve  any  singular  occurrence  into  the  ope- 
nijon  of  &ome  miraculous  power.  Celsvis,  Hieroclefl, 
»ad  Porphyry  attributed  extraordinary  event**  to  the 
elBcacy  of  magic;  even  Julian,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  &how  by  and  by,  was  **  addicted  to  the  whole  train 
of  supers ti lions,  omens,  presages,  proiligies,  spectres^ 
dreams^  visions,  auguries,  oracles,  magic,  theurgic,  psy- 
cliomautic,**t  But  who  is  bo  little  conversant  ^vilh  tlie 
annals  of  mankind  as  not  to  have  observed  how  often 
weakness  is  interwoven  with  greatness,  how  often  a 
itrange  blindness  on  some  topics  will  coexist  with  great 
discernment  on  others  ?%  Are  the  Writers  of  the  Age  of 


•  EftcfdapiBdiaj  vol.  %u  p.  82.  99.  10*2.  ftc. 

1l*§tmtlijmami,  v.  Oper.  torn.  v.  ed.  EipoDt. 
B«uilcy*s    Remark*  *!•  a    iatt   Ditctmrte  ait    Frtf-t kinking , 
HC.4.1. 
I  Kttcfcioptedia,  Skxtui  EMrinicus. 


Elizabeth  and  the  first  James,  to  be  rejected  because  iti     .E^^cl^- 
was  an  Age  in  which  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  roc>ted  in     ^^*'^*^. 
the  minds,  not  merely  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  men  who  will     ih^elYnd 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  lights  and  ornamenLs  of  Eng*    ^^^  [iff^ 
lish   Literature   and  Philosophy  ?*     Would  Sully  and  Ceoturic*. 
Henry  IV,  be  deemed  incompetent  witnesses  of  ordi-  s^^^-^^" 
nary  facts,  because   they  were  the   dupes   of  random 
prophecies  ?     Is  a  sneer  raised   against  the  genius  of 
Dry  den,  because  he  was  a  strong  believer   m  judicial 
astrology,  and  seems   to    have    consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  **  Chaucer  was  an  astrologer ;    as 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius.  and  ManiliusP'^f 

But  if  acuteness  may  be  found  blended  with  credu- 
lity, much  more  may  honesty.  That  the  intention  of 
not  deceiving  renders  us  liable  to  be  deceived,  is  a 
remark  which  RochcfoucaukJ  was  not  the  tirsi  that 
made  ;  it  is  confirmed  by  continual  experience.  Cre* 
dulity  arises  from  a  kind  of  ductility  of  spirit  which  is 
attached  not  merely  to  the  most  shining  mental  acquire* 
ment.(3,  but  also  to  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
heart.  VVhat  mind  was  ever  actuated  by  purer  motives 
and  feelings  than  that  of  the  benign  and  enlighi* 
ened  Fenelon?§  yet  was  it  swayed  by  the  reveries  of  a 
weak  devotee.  What  Writers  were  ever  more  power- 
fully impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  duties  of 
Religion  and  Morality  than  Pascal  and  Johnson  ?  yet 
were  they  the  victims  of  many  a  superstitious  feeling. 
To  accumulate  iustauces  would  be  easy,  but  unneces- 
sary. To  those  who  are  continually  insisting  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  in  order  to  annihilate 
their  authority  as  impartial  writers  even  in  matters  of 
common  experience,  we  would  recommend  attention  to 
the  following  fact,  that  the  **  most  virtuous  Divine  of  the 
barbarous  Ages  is  the  Venerable  Bede,"  and  one  of 
the  most  honest  Historians  of  any  Age  is  Matthew  Paris, 
**  yet  their  propensity  to  recount  the  wonderful  exceeds 
all  imagination/' 11  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  an  author, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  powers  of  bis 
genius,  and  the  vast  scope  of  his  varied  erudition,  may 
himself,  perhaps,  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  great  men 
who  have  not  been  wholly  free  from  credulity.^ 

The  above  retlections  will,  we  hope,  in  some  measure  state  of 
prejiare  the  reader  fur  the  tone  and  manner  which  the  MSS, 
Fathers  assume.     But  it  ouglit  not  lo  be  omitted,  that 
some  previous  difhculty  exists  in  discovering  what  are 
their  genuine  productions. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Critic  not  merely  to  dintinguish 
real  from  counterfeit  pieces,  but  al^o  to  detect  whatever 
may  have  been  added  or  omitted,  even  in  authentic 
Works.  A  slight  mistake  in  one  copy  becomes,  by  some 
awkward  or  over-ingenious  attempt  at  emendation,  a 
vei7  material  one  in  the  next ;  and  if  the  first  Irnhe'Cript 
be  lost,  the  error  may  sometimes  hecotne  iticii ruble.  If 
the  Writer  has  chosen  an  obscure  and  iuLricaie  style, 
the  smallest  alteration  will  inextricably  perplex  his 
meaning.  But  even  the  charocters  of  the  most  faithful 
copyists  are  changed  by  the  defacing  powers  of  age.     If 

•  See  an  article  full  of  c^jrlou*  re^scarch  on  Papular  Jfiuntmt  by 
Dr.  John  FcrriJir,  ifi  the  Mftnoin  of  the  Pht/oiophicai  Sunety  of 
Miinthettrr,  vol  lii.  p.  53* 

f   l^refaire  to  hts  FaUft. 

I  *'  {Jmteniitm  ftr  ne  Jamait  tromprr  nouM  vspott  d  t'trc  souvent 
tromph    {MaTtmci,  143  } 

^  See  the  ob*ervJHions  of  Bishop  Kaye,  on  Ttrtuiiian, 

II  Warburtori.  an  Juiian      introd.  p.  x, 

%  Set-  hif*  Acrouni  of  tlie  I'mphrcies  of  Arise  EvAns.     AppcndAQ 
vol  i,  of  Jttruti's  Hem.  on  Ecctrt.  Ifixt, 
<J2 
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we  should  suppose  the  transcriber  not  to  have  mistaken 
the  shape  of  the  letters  which  he  saw,  or  the  sound  of  the 
words  dictated  to  him  ;  neither  to  have  been  led  astray 
by  the  temptations  of  conjecture,  nor  overtaken  by 
moments  of  carelessness ;  still  the  moth  and  the  dust* 
and  the  various  injuries  of  time,  will  render  doubtful 
what,  in  its  ori^nal  state,  was  clear  and  correct  These 
are  accidents  which  may  befall  all  ancient  manuscripts* 
and  therefore  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Works  of  the 
Fathers.  To  consider  them  alone  as  serious  objections 
would  indicate  a  captious  and  uncritical  spirit.  But 
very  different  and  very  important  are  the  alterations  de- 
signedly made  in  the  Works  of  the  Fathers,  made  with 
the  positive  intention  of  misrepresenting  their  opinions  ; 
tome  in  ancient,  and  others  in  later  times.*  It  was  a 
pernicious  notion  of  some  Writers,  that  the  end  sanc- 
tified the  means,  that  falsehood  might  be  called  into  the 
aid  of  Truth.  Hence  they  framed,  or  at  least  tolerated, 
relations  manifestly  spurious  and  absurd.  Documents 
were  shamefully  altered;  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  Writings,  or  parts  of  Writings, 
attributed  to  the  Fathers,  which  afler  impartial  exa- 
mination appear  to  be  supposititious  or  doubtful.f 

*  Ou  the  subject  of  falsifications,  were  written  a  Treatise  by  Barthol. 
Oermon,  De  Feter,  Hitreiic.  Ecelniatt.  Codic,  Corrupt,  and  one  by 
T.  James,  *'0/tAe  Corrupiion  of  the  Scripture,  CounciU,  and  Fathert, 
By  the  Prelatet^  8fc.  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  1 688.  Bat  it  is  a  subject 
which  requires  much  care,  much  acuteness,  and,  above  all,  much  can- 
dour and  honesty  and  good  feeling.  A  deep  sense  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  Truth  is  the  best  preservative  against  rash  accusationt 
Mid  hasty  inferences.  / 

t  Rufinus,  for  instance,  dreadfully  mutilated  the  Works  which  he 
undertook  to  translate;  and  Jerome,  at  one  time  his  admirer,  confesses 
that  in  different  parts  of  his  own  version  of  t)rigen  he  had  omitted 
what  was  noxious,  He,  in  other  words,  what  was  contrary  to  his  own  opi- 
nions, or  to  the  notions  and  views  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  in  defence 
of  this  method  be  alleges  the  examples  of  other  Fathers.  To  this 
cause  we  must  attribute  the  shreds  of  different  colour  and  substance, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  complained  of  by  the  perplexed  annotator 
and  the  disconcerted  reader.  Interpolations  nave,  it  is  said,  been  forced 
into  the  Writings  of  Cyprian  by  the  defenders  of  Papacy,  who  even 
wished  to  suppress  the  Letter  of  Firmilian,  because  it  was  thought  inju- 
rious to  their  cause ;  and  whole  books  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  public  Decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils.  Even  at  a 
nuch  earlier  period  the  Christians  declare  that  Heretics  bad  published 
Yarious  Works  under  the  assumed  names  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
principal  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  give  to  their  own  opinions 
the  sanction  of  authority.  The  same  deplorable  practice  was  fol- 
lowed by  interested  persons,  that  they  might  sell  their  manuscripts 
at  a  higher  price.  Hence  we  find  the  roost  imposing  names  affixed 
to  Works  in  which  those  illustrious  persons  had  no  participation. 
Thus  the  Treatise  of  Novatlan  on  the  TVimty  is  ascribed  to  Tertullian ; 
the  Book  of  Rufinus  on  the  Symbol  of  the  ^poatlet,  to  Cyprian. 
Ignorance  has  also  conspired  with  the  love  of  gain  and  .of  celeority. 
For  instance,  the  Works  of  Sextus  the  Pythagorean  are  attributed  to 
Sextus  the  Martyr.  Nay,  more,  authors  themselves  have  sometimes 
circulated  their  Works,  either  through  ambition  or  through  mistaken 
zeal,  under  false  but  attractive  titles.  In  Jerome's  lifetime,  a  Letter 
was  published  both  in  Rome  and  in  Africa,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  him  in  wbiclt  he  was  introduced  expressing  hii  regret  that  he  had 


Of  such  ancient  Authors  as  have  professedly  treated  ?<^ 
of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Fathers,'  collec- 
tions have  been  made  by  Sufiredus  Petri,  Aubertus 
Mira^us,  and  with  much  dilig^ence  and  erudition  by 
J.  Albert  Fabricius.*  In  this  class  are  reckoned  Je- 
rome, of  whom  we  have  the  useful  Work  De  VirU 
niuitribtis  nve  Catalogus  ScripioruM  EcdettiasUco- 
rum^  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  Isidore  of  Seville,  llde- 
fonsus  of  Toledo,  Honorius  of  Autun,  Sigebert  of 
Oemblour,  Henry  of  Ghent,  &c.t  In  more  modem 
times  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Biography  has  been 
promoted  by  the  labours  of  Trithemius,  Possevin, 
Bellarmine,  Labb6,  Oudin,  Cave,  and  others.  To  avoid 
firequent  reference,  it  may  be  here  necessary  to  state 
that  the  Writers  whom,  in  addition  to  others  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  we  have  chiefly  consulted  in  the 
following  sketches,  are  Tillemont,  MSmoires  pour  tervir 
d  rHistoire  Ecclesiaslique ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Grteca 
et  Latina  ;  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ; 
and  more  especially  the  learned  and  candid  Du  Pin, 
Nouvdle  Bibliotkeque  des  Avteurs  Ecdesicutiques,  Much 
information  may  also  be  derived  from  Cellier,  Histoire 
Gknkrale  des  Autevrs  Sacrks  et  Ecdtsiastiques ;  and 
Lumper,  Historia  Theologico-Critica  de  Vitd^  Scr^tii, 
atque  Doctrind  Sanctorum  Patrum. 

We  have  noticed  only  those  Writers  of  whom  any  I^ 
Works  are  extant  Catalogues  of  those  whose  WriUngs  ^"^ 
are  wholly  or  nearly  lost,  may  be  found  in  the  above 
collections.  From  fragments  still  eidsting,  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  particularly  to  lament  that  the 
numerous  Works  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  ap« 
pears  to  have  united  great  talent  with  admirable  mode* 
ration  and  benevolence,  are  no  longer  remaining  to  us. 

translated  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  This  fact  we  have 
from  Jerome  himself,  and  indeed,  if  recorded  by  any  other  person,  it 
would  scarcely  have  obtained  belief.  Many  of  the  remarks  above 
made  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in  the  celebrated  Work 
of  Daill6,  du  Frai  Utage  det  Peres,  a  Work  abounding  in  Ulent  and 
erudition.  As  the  principal  design  of  Daill^  is  to  prove,  that  the 
Fathers  could  not  be  taken  as  judges  in  the  particular  controverues 
which  were  agitated  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protestants, 
his  Treatise  is  rather  a  collection  of  the  errors,  than  of  the  excel* 
lencies  of  the  Fathers.  But  still  it  casts  great  light  on  many  subjects 
connected  with  this  portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  So  far  front 
meaning  that  the  Fathers  should  not  be  studied,  he  recommends  that 
we  should  read  them  carefully  and  impartially,  arguing  from  what  we 
find  negatively  rather  than  a£Brmatively,  •'.  e.  holding  as  suspicions 
articles  which  are  not  contained  in  them ;  it  being  hardly  credible 
that  men  so  excellent  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  necessary  and 
principal  points  of  Faith :  but  not  immediately  receiving  as  infallible 
what  we  meet  in  them ;  because  being  but  men,  though  Saints,  they 
may  be  sometimes  mistaken,  either  through  ignorance  or  passion,  front 
which  they  were  not  entirely  exempt,  as  cleariy  appears  from  their 
extant  Writings. 

•  J.  Greg.  Welch.  BibUoth.  Patri$tic. 

t  The  BMiotheca  of  Photius  also  is  highly  valuable.  It  contains 
extracts  from  a  great  number  of  Works  now  lost. 
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laste&d  of  dividing  the  Fathcn  into  Greek  and  Ijitin,  ihey  may  he  arranged  chronoIogicaDy  :  id  lh*t  syBlctn,  TerluIUm  succeedi  to 
ClemenSj  Miniiciua  Feijx  to  rerlulliaii,  and  Cypnan  to  Gregory, 
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JusTTH  was  a  naiive  of  Flavia  Neapolis,*  the  ancient 
Sidiefii  of  Samaria.  It  iti  probable  that  he  was  born 
of  Gentile  parents,  and  educated  in  the  Relig^ion  which 
ihey  professed.  In  early  life  he  evinced  that  ardent 
and  disinterested  love  of  Truths  which  finally  conducted 
him  to  its  attainment.  The  pretensions  of  Philosophy, 
which  naturally  awakeoed  Ihe  curiosity  of  evet^  miLfi 
susceptible  of  reflection,  soon  drew  him  to  inquire  into 
the  peculiar  principles  of  its  various  Schools.  In  the 
first  place  he  applied  to  a  Stoic  preceptor,  whom  he 
abandoned  on  di-scovertng  that  a  ktiowled^e  of  the 
Deity  formed  no  part  of  the  instructions  which  tliat 
Sect  deemed  necessar}^  to  be  acquired.  The  Peripate* 
tirs  next  attracted  his  attention  ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the 
teacher  to  fix  the  price  of  his  lessons,  appeared  to  him 
&u  iucons»istent  with  the  character  of  a  trye  Philosopher, 
that  be  resolved  to  pve  a  diiferent  direction  to  his  pur* 
suits.  Accordingly  be  tyrned  his  thoug;hts  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, but  here  also  he  experienced  disappointment: 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  My  sic.  Astronomy,  and 
Geometry  was  indispensably  required;  hut  his  eager- 
ness to  enter  upon  the  investig-ation  of  subjects  more 
closely  connected  with  the  end  of  human  existence,  led 
Lim  to  consider  the  time  demoted  to  the  study  of  Physi- 
cal Sciences  an  imnecessary  delay.  At  length  he  met 
with  a  Platonic  Philosopher,  to  whose  speculations  on 
incorporeal  objects  be  listened  with  intense  enthusiasm* 
In  order  to  meditate  on  abstruse  reasonin^Sj  so  conge- 
nial to  his  contemplative  disjposition,  he  sequestered 
himself  in  the  depths  of  solitude.  It  was  in  this  re- 
tirement that,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea- shore,  he  was  followed  by  an  aged 
man  of  a  comely  mien  and  venerahle  aspect,  who 
directed  him  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  seeking  by  prayer  that 
Divine  assistance  which  opens,  as  it  were,  the  gates  of 
^i^ht  to  the  humble  inquirer  after  Truth.  The  impres- 
sion lefl  by  this  conversation  was  never  obliterated, 
Discard iDg  the  profession,  though  not  the  garb  of  Phi- 
losophy, Justin  diligently  examined  and  embraced  the 
Christian  Religion.  Such  is  the  account  of  his  conver- 
sion which  is  found  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew : 
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it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  it  was  meant  to 
be  strictly  historical.  In  his  Apology  he  ohservej? 
that  the  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  iru|tiire 
into  the  real  character  of  the  Cfiristians  was  the  extra- 
ordinary fortitude  with  which  they  yielded  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  Faith  ■  a  conduct  which  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  imjjosture.* 

During   the  Persectttion   under  Anioninus  Pi  its  he  Jpo/ogiit, 
wrote  \n  Rome  his  First  and  larger  Apology,  which  is 
often,  but  erronenuBly,  called  his  Second, 

The  Srcond,  which,  by  an  error  equally  common,  is 
named  the  F/W,  was  not  written,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  till  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 

Of  these  Apohfries^  Ihe  First  gives  a  detail  of  the 
Manners,  Rites,  and  Doctrines  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  Second^  whicli  is  less  extensive,  is  a  com]>laint  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Christians,  and  the  proceedings  of  *l 

Crt^scens,  a  Cynic  Philosopher,  from  whose  malignity 
Justin  anticipated  the  sufferings  which  shortly  after 
entitled  him  to  the  name  of  3far(i/i\  by  which  he  is  Martyrdooit 
usually  distinguished.  The  exact  time  when  he  was 
executed  is  uncertain  ;  tt  appears  to  have  been  between 
the  years  163  and  170.  The  Adst  of  his  Martyrdom 
still  extant,  seem  in  the  main  to  convey  a  true  narration 
of  his  courageous  behaviour. 

In  addition  to  his  Apologies,  Justin  composed  A  Dia*  Dialogue 
logtte  with  Trypho  the  Jeii\  This  work  contains  various  uuthTrgph* 
arguments  to  donaonstrate  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
Its  genuineness,  though  commonly  admitted,  has  by 
some  writers  been  called  in  question.  Although  valu- 
able in  many  parts,  it  is  written  without  sufficient 
method,  and  Trypho  is  an  adversary  who  allows  him- 
self to  be  overthrown  with  little  resistance. 

Of  the  Treatise  on  Monarrhy^  in  which,  according  to  Treatite  <m 
Eusebius,t  Justin  demonstrated  the  unity  of  the  Deity  by  'A<?  Mo- 
the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  by  the  tesli-  ^«''^% «/ 
mony  of  Profane  authors,  we  have  probably  the  second 
part  in  the  extant  piece  so  entitled.  It  contains  some  frag* 
menls  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Tragic 
Poets,  which  bear  undeniable  marks  of  spuriousness. 

Among  the  Works  considered  doubttul,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  Oration  to  (he  Gattiks^  the  Exhortation  to  tk^ 
GenliteJt,  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The  Epistle  to 
Zena  and  Serenus  appears  to  have  been  written  at  a 
later  date. 

The  remaining  books  ascribed  to  Justin  are  commonly  Other 
,  Works. 


AfQL  ii.  Sic,  12. 


t  lf«*.£«?/,  liKif.c.  13. 
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History,  rejected  as  spurious.  Such  are  the  Confutation  of  certain 
^— -V^  Aristotelian  Opinions  ;  Christian  Questions,  propounded 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  Gentile  Questions,  propounded  to  the 
Christians;  Book  of  Ansvxrs  to  146  Questions  to  the 
Orthodoxy  a  Treatise  which  is  stored  with  much  curious 
matter,  but  which  was  doubtless  not  composed  by  Justin, 
since  in  it  are  many  words,  as  Hypostasis,  Person,  Con- 
substantial,  &c.  not  then  in  use  in  the  Church ;  many 
passages  contradictory  to  the  genuine  works  of  Justin, 
and  even  citations  fVom  Irenspus,  (who  is  there  called  a 
Martyr,)  from  Origen,  and  from  the  M anicheans;  whence 
it  may  be  concluded  Ihat  it  was  the  production  of  some 
Writer  of  the  Vth  or  Vlth  century.  To  these  Works 
may  be  added  the  Exposition  of  Faiths  in  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  are  mentioned  in  a  style  foreign 
from  that  of  the  early  Ages,  and  the  errors  of  the  Arians, 
Nestoi^ians,  and  Eutychians  are  distinctly  attacked. 

Several  Writings  of  Justin  are  lost ;  among  others,  a 
Tteatise  agairut  Heresies,  mentioned  by  £usebius»  Je- 
rome, and  Photius. 
Cfaarteter  cf     '^^^  Works  of  Justin  show  a  considerable  knowledge  of 


his  style. 


Editions  of 
his  Works. 


the  opinions  of  ancient  Philosophers,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  substance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
of  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  he  is  sometimes  but  an 
indifferent  interpreter.  His  style,  though  neither  lumi- 
nous nor  energetic,  without  ornament  and  without  ele- 
gance, is  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  pleasing  vivacity, 
and  generally  wears  an  appearance  of  honesty  and 
earnestness,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to 
command  respect.  His  manner  of  reasoning,  however,  is 
often  loose  and  rambling,!sometimes  fanciful  and  puerile. 
On  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  pious  and 
sincere,  though  somewhat  enthusiastic  and  credulous 
man. 

The  most  complete  Edition  of  his  Works  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  S.  Justini  Mart.  Opera,  qtue  extant,  omnia,  Sfc» 
Operd  et  studio  unius  ex  Monachis  Congregationis  8. 
Mauri,  Parisiis,  1742,  fol.  Reprinted  at  Venice  in 
1747.  The  Editor,  Prudentius  Maranus,  has  diligently 
marked  the  various  readings,  and  added  copious  notes 
and  dissertations.  His  opinions,  however,  received  a 
luas  from  the  Church  to  which  be  belonged,  and  his 
interpretations  are  not  considered  as  being  always  just, 
or  his  emendations  as  oflen  fortunate. 

The  Apologies  (which  were  also  published  by  Grabe 
in  1700,  &c.)  were  edited,  together  with  the  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  by  Styan  Thiriby  in  1722.  The  notes 
of  this  splendid  work  are  sometimes  ingenious  and 
learned,  oflen  petulant  and  rash.  In  the  Dedication^ 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  Latinity,  is  a  violent  attack 
on  Bentley,  and  other  eminent  Critics.  The  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  was  edited  by  Samuel  Jebb,  Lond. 
1719,  8vo. 


ATHENAGORAS. 

CIRCITER  A.  D.  178. 

Athenagottis,  an  Athenian  Philosopher,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  Ilnd  century.  No  mention  of  him  is  found 
in  Eusebius  or  Jerome ;  but  we  learn  from  a  fragment* 
of  Philip  Sidetes,  (who  flourished  at  the  conrimencement 
of  the  Vth  century,)  that  he  was  at  first  a  Heathen,  and 
CavnrAoj^  that  his  conversion  was  consequent  upon  the  perusal 

*  PobUshcd  by  Dodwell  in  Append.  Dinert,  Iren, 
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of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  writing  a  Work  against  the  Christians.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  President  of  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  and  the  master  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  The  source,  however,  from 
which  this  account  is  derived,  prevents  us  from  attach- 
ing to  it  any  great  degree  of  credit. 

Two  Works,  which  evince  considerable  learning  and 
ability,  remain  in  his  name:  an  Apology,  called 
an  Embassy,  addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Commodus,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Resut' 
rection.  They  are  written  in  a  style  which,  though 
embarrassed  with  parentheses,  is  Attic  and  elegant. 
The  exact  time  when  the  Apology  was  written  (and,  as 
it  has  been  maintained,  presented*)  is  uncertain :  some 
place  it  as  early  as  the  year  168;  others  deny  that  it 
can  be  placed  before  the  year  177.  In  this  Work  he 
refutes  the  three  chief  calumnious  accusations  by  whichy 
with  reckless  falsehood,  the  Christians  were  assailed-— 
those  of  Atheism,  Cannibalism,  and  Infamous  crimes 
committed  in  their  Assemblies.  In  his  other  Treatise  he 
shows,  chiefly  by  reasoning,  the  possibility  of  a  Resur- 
reotion.t 

The  best  Edition  of  the  Treatises  of  Athenag^ras  is 
that  of  Dechair,  published  at  Oxford,  1706.  They  were 
also  translated  into  English,  and  published  with  two 
Preliminary  Dissertations,^  by  David  Humphreys,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1714. 

HERMIAS, 

Usually  appended  to  the  works  of  Justin§  is  a 
small  imperfect  Tract,  entitled  duatrvpfio^  rwv  ^i 
<Pt\o(r6(f>wy.  It  is  a  satirical  piece,  written  with  /rmio 
much  neatness,  and  in  a  lively  tone  of  agreeable  titiuml 
humour,  in  ridicule  of  the  contradictory  opinions  of  the  '"^** 
Philosophers  on  the  principles  of  things,  the  Soul,  and 
God.  It  was  composed,  in  all  probability,  before  the 
extinction  of  Paganism,  and  perhaps  about  the  end  of 
the  Ilnd  century,  by  Hermias,  of  whom  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known.  The  following  pleasing  analysis  of  it  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity 
compared.\\  "  He  begins  with  the  Soul,  but  is  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  to  determine  concerning  it  from  the 
definitions  of  the  Philosophers  ;  whether  it  be  fire,  air, 
or  motion, — whether  it  be  intelligence,  or  nothing  but 
an  exhalation.  Some  describe  it  as  a  power  derived 
fi*om  the  stars ;  and  some  call  it  an  additional  essence, 
the  result  of  the  four  elements  compounded.  One  calls 
it  harmony,  one,  the  blood,  one,  the  breath  of  man, 
and  another,  a  monad.  These  contests  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Soul  are  a  sure  pledge  of  difierences  as  to 
its  duration.  •  For  a  moment,'  says  he,  •  I  fancy  myself 
immortal;  but  this  illusion  is  presently  dissolved  by 
one  who  maintains,  that  my  Soul  is  as  subject  to  death 
as  my  body.  Another  is  determined  to  preserve  its 
existence  during  SOOO  years.     I  pass  into  other  bodies, 

•  See,  however,  Bayle,  Diet,  Hitf,  AK.  Athenag. 

tITbe  romance  Du  wai  et  par/eat  Amour,  which  was  publiebed  ia 
French,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Greeic  of  Athenagora% 
by  Martin  Fum^e,  Seigneur  de  Genill^,  is  a  forgery. 

J  The  First  Dissertation  is  **  concerning  the  Notions  of  the  Jews 
about  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ;"  the  second  "  on  Athenagoras 
and  bit  Remains  :**  in  this  last  he  examines  the  passages  of  Athena- 
gorat,  ooncerning  **  the  Trinity,  concerning  Prophecy  or  loi^iraltoQ, 
and  concerning  a  Plastic  Nature,  or  Energetic  Life  of  Things." 

!»  It  is  also  added  to  Worth's  edition  of  Tatian. 
I  P.  329.  note. 
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mod  beeciine  a  beast  or  a  fish  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  call  my?:elf  by  any  determinate  name.  lama  wolf, 
a  bird*  a  serj^eDt,  a  chimjcra.  I  swim,  I  fly,  I  creep, 
I  run,  I  &it  still,  and  am  made  to  partake  of  all  oppo* 
iil«  conditions  in  rotation.'  He  indulges  the  same  vein 
of  humour  in  the  disputes  about  God  and  Nature  ;  and 
describes  the  fluctuations  of  his  mind  under  the  succes- 
itYe  luition  of  a  number  of  Pag-an  masters  eacli  teaching* 
him  a  dlflfercnt  lesson.  'Anaxagporas  tells  me  Ihat  all 
thiiij^  are  derived  from  an  intellig-ent  Mitid,  the  cause 
of  order,  motion,  and  beauty*  In  this  I  should  ac* 
quiesce,  if  Melissus  and  Pa  rm  en  ides  did  not  object, 
who  contend  both  in  ver«ie  and  prow,  that  the  Uni- 
Ter«e  is  One,  self-subsisting,  elernal,  inBnite,  immove- 
able, and  unchan^able.  Awed,  therefore,  by  this 
double  authority,  I  be^in  to  drop  my  attachment  to 
Aiia3i4i^oras.  Yet  neither  do  I  rest  with  Melissus  and 
Parmenides;  for  Anaximenes  now  proves  tome  that 
ill  tilings  are  produced  from  Air.  I  begin,  therefore, 
to  leim  towards  his  Philosophy ;  but  on  a  sudden  I 
hemr  a  voice  calling-  to  me  out  of  Etna»  and  command- 
ing oie  to  believe  that  the  sy<item  of  the  world  arose 
from  the  collision  of  Love  and  Hatred,  by  whose  opera- 
lioti  mione  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  the  existence 
of  thing's  similar  and  dissimilar,  finite  ami  infinite. 
Thanks  to  you,  Empedocle^  and  in  f^^^ratitude  for  so 
ifnp<irtaot  a  discovery  1  am  ready  to  follow  you,  even 
mto  the  crater  of  your  volcano;*  Sec,  He  then  passes 
nf>Idly  throujT'h  a  number  of  oiher  systems: — the  Heat 
and  Cokl  of  Archelaus;  the  God,  Matter,  and  Ideas  of 
Plato;  the  Active  and  Passive  Prirjciples  of  Aristotle  ; 
the^Cther,  Earth,  and  Time  of  Pherecydes ;  the  Atoms 
of  I#eycippus ;  the  Existence  and  Non-existence,  tlie 
Plentim  and  Vactinm  of  Democritns;  the  Fireof  Hera- 
ditns  ;  and  the  Numbers  of  Pytha^voras.  Imitating', 
Unn,  tlir  well-known  sentiment  of  Anacreon,  he  de- 
darea,  that  his  enunieration  is  yet  imperfect,  and 
Ihil  other  multitudes  of  names  rush  upon  him  from 

THEOPHILUS. 

CIRCITEE  A.  D.   181. 

^  Mjj.     TbeophHus,  accordi  nf^  to  some  Writers,  a  convert  from 
^        Ifeathrnism,  or,  according"  to  the  less  probahle  opinion 
^t  lom  Judaism,  was  Bishop  of  Antioch  ;  and 

^T  lit  the  year  181,  three  Bouks  in  defence  of 

lie  Chrisiian  Faith,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  a  learned 
Heathen,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.     In  the  ^rsi 
Aocik,  he  treats  of  the  nature  and  atliibules  of  God,  of 
*  future  life,  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,    In 
*/ie  second  Book,  he  marks  the  contradictions  of  Philo- 
*«>phera  and  Poets  on  the  subject  of  their  Deities,  en- 
•i^trges   on  the  account  of  the  Creation,  maintains  the 
**»tiquity  and  irutli  of  the  Mosaic  History,  (tn  demon- 
^t^aration  of  which  he  has  subjoined  to  the  work  a  chro- 
^^•^alogy  of  events  from  the  Creation  to  his  own  time,)  and 
^^vmdeavours  to  show  that  the  Poets  had  borrowed  some 
^^W^  tlteir  relations  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     In  the 
^■^  ird  B4>ok,  he  refntes  the  accusations  made  ajruinst  the 
^<:>nduct  and   doctrines  of  the  Christians,     Tlie  whole 
^^     fraught   with   a  variety  of  learned  researches  and 
«rrmoral  tlurughts,  and  is  written  in  an  eloquent,  Uiough 
A%fluse,  oniamented,  and  Asiatic  style. 

It  is  placed  with  Tatian*  and  Hermias  at  the  end  of 

•  Some  accotint  of  Tatian  will  be  found  in  n  subsequent  Chapter 
«a  Ibe  Heretici  of  tht  llnd  and  11  Ird  Centiifiw. 


the  Works  of  Justin   Martyr,   in  the   edition  of  the     Eccle* 

Benedictines,  tS:c.,   and  has  also  been   published  with   yi""*'*^*^. 
notes  by  Conrad  Gesner,  in  1546;  Fell,  in  1684;  and     ti,"'(hd 
by  5,  C.  Wolfius,  in  1724,  in  8vo.  and  Ultd 

Jerome    informs  us    that   Theophilus   had    made  a  Centuries. 
Conofrdatmi  of  the  Works  of  the  Evangelists,  and  speaks  '^— v'-i^' 
of  Commeyttarieg  on  the  Gospel,  which  were  ascribed  to  Suppositi- 
him,    but   corresponded  not  with  his  diction  and  ele-  *'<^'^* '^^rk** 
gauce.     The  Four  Books  of  Cotnmttitarie^^  or  AUe* 
goricai  Scholia  on  the  Four  Gonpf^U,   now  extant   io 
Latin,  under  his  name,  were  compiled  by  a  much  later 
writer.    Some  of  his  Tracts  are  lost, 

IRENiEUS. 

ciaciTER  A.  JO.  192. 

The  exact  time  of  the  birth  of  Irenaeus  is  not  known,  ' 

By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Triijan,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Hadrian,  Dodwell  places  it 
as  early  as  the  year  97,  Massuet  as  late  as  140,  Though  EducattoD^ 
the  name  of  his  Country,  and  the  nature  of  his  education  &c, 
are  unknown,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  an  appearance 
of  prctba!nlily  from  the  tenour  of  liis  WTitinp-s  and  His- 
tory»  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and  professed 
Christianity  from  early  youth.  He  received  ia*>truc- 
tions  from  Papias  and  from  Polycarp,  both  disciples  of 
St,  John  the  Evangelist.  Having  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
he  promoted  tlie  cause  of  Reliijion  as  a  Priest  under 
Pothinus,    the  first   Bishop    of  the  Church  of  Lyons.  ^ 

The  zeal  witlj  which  he  was  animated  inspired  respect, 
and  he  was  selected  by  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons  li»  carry 
letters  respecting  the  Montanists  to  Elenlherus,  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Afler  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  in  the 
year  178,  he  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
Lyons,  In  this  capacity  he  extended  his  care  to  the 
state  of  Christianity  ihroughont  Gaul,  and  exerted 
hiiBself  with  greal  activity  in  reclaiming  Heretics,  the 
number  of  whom  was  in  his  time  considerable.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  Five  Booh  against  Hensm,  In  the  Works* 
first  Book  he  describes,  and  in  the  four  succeeding  he 
undertakes  to  refute,  the  errors  of  various  Sects,  and 
particularly  the  Valentinians,  He  also  composed  two 
Ldters,  one  to  Blastus,  eoncerning  Schism,  and  another 
to  Florinus,  also  a  Heretic,  conctming  Monarch^/,  in 
which  he  proved  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  lie 
is  not  the  author  of  Evil  When  Florhins  embraced  the  Address  to 
opinions  of  the  V^ulentinians,  Irenti^us  composed  a  h"  tran* 
Work,  entitled  7r€pl  oy^oulo^^  of  the  C^gdoad,  doubtless  **^dbcr. 
relating  to  the  octoimry  number  of  the  .^ons  of  the 
Valentinians.  It  is  from  the  end  of  this  Work  that 
Eusebius*  has  cited  a  remarkable  passag-e,  in  which 
Irenicus  adjured  the  transcriber  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  glorious  Advent,  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead,  to  compare  and  diligently  to  correct 
his  transcript  according  to  the  Manuscript  whence  it 
was  made,  and  even  to  insert  the  adju ration *t  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Tract,  concerning  Knotikdge^ 
directed    against  the  Gentiles;    another  addressed    to 

•  ffitt.  Beef,  lib,  V.  c.  ?0. 

f  The  s«m«  request  is  martc  by  Riif^niis  in  his  Prf  f»ce  to  hh 
trin&latioci  of  Origeo,  de  Prtnapii*.  Gregory  o(Tour»  entri^aUi  ill 
Pritsts,  by  the  foniing  of  Chri-t,  and  tU*  lerril»le  day  of  Juugmemt, 
not  to  iuffer  pari-*  only  of  hi*  Works  tu  be  copied  anJ  pnrl*  U*  ha  neg* 
Lee  ted.  {Hut.  lib.  x.  §  ID)  Hi*  adjtjnition«  ha^c  i*t^n  ineflccluRl 
in  pr«$«rving:  hi^i  Work  from  muOlalionf.  (fWlbol  0«nuon^  de  f'Htr* 
Hetret,  Eccfe§tait.  CWic.  Corrupt,) 
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Hiitory.  Marcianus,  beiiia:  a  0emomtratton  of  the  ApostolJcal 
Preaching;  and  Dmerlatiom on  ditferent  subjects.*  We 
have  already  noticed  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Ihe 
dispute  respectiniT  Easier:!  it  was  marked  by  con- 
sistency blended  with  charity  and  moderation.  He 
is  commonly  said  lo  have  snffered  martyrdom ;  bnt 
the  silence  of  TertuUian  and  Euseblus  renders  this 
point  very  donbtfiiL  Some  passai^'es  from  the  various 
Writing's  of  Irempiis  maybe  found  in  Eusebitis,  and  in 
the  Calenft^  (or  short  explanations  of  Scripture,  tbrmed 
from  various  citations  from  Christian  Writers;)  but  the 
only  entire  Work  extant  is  his  Treatise  on  Heresies  ;  and 
of  that,  with  the  exception  of  part  fif  the  first  Book,  and 
some  Greek  frag-ments  collected  from  the  Works  of  the 
Fathers^  we  have  but  a  very  barbarous  and  incorrect^ 
thoup:h  ancient^  Latin   translation.     Irena?us  declares, 

glilp  in   the  Preface,  tliat  in  consequence  of  his  residence 

among  the  CtUm  be  had  been  accustomed  to  a  bar- 
barous dialect,  and  that  his  style  was  simple  and  un- 
polished. J  His  manner  appears  to  us  (although  it  is 
scarcely  in  our  power  to  fonn  a  correct  opinion  from 
his  present  dislig'ured  Writing-s)  to  have  been  sticciiict 
and  clear,  but  neither  elegant  nor  powerful.  Photius 
complains  that  he  sometimes  adulterates  the  certainty 
of  Truth  in  Ecclesiastical  doctrines  by  false  reasoniug*§ 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Fathers,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, but  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  TertuUian, 
in  particular,  calls  him  **  a  most  diligent  inquirer  into 
all  kinds  of  Doctrines.**|| 

Editbiis,  Among  the  best  Editions  of  Iren^us  are  those  ofGrabe 

(published  at  Oxford  in  1702,  in  fob)  and  that  ofMassuet, 
a  Benedictine  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  (Paris,  in 
1710,  in  folio.)  As  the  latter  Editor  is  ever  aiixious  to 
prove  that  the  authority  of  Ireuteus  is  not  opposed  to 
the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Roaie,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  join  lo  him  the  learned  Work  of  S, 
Deyling,  entitled  Irena?us  EvangeHas  veriiatis  Con- 
fe$»or  av  teHis  a  Renati  Masueti  prams  explkationibuM 
vindicatm,  Editio  altera,  auvtior  ct  ertiendaiior*  Lipsim^ 
1721,  Several  fragments  of  Irenasus  were  published 
by  C*  M-  Pfalf  in  1715.  For  further  information  see 
Bod  well,  Dissert,  in  Iren<Fum. 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS. 

CIRC!TER    K,  D.  194. 

Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  a  converted  Philosopher, 
was  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  (which,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  his  birlh-placej  and  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  A  disciple  of  Pun- 
teenus,  he  was  instructed  by  several  other  masters,  of 
whom  he  has  mentioned  the  residence.^  hut  not  the 
names  :  from  his  account,  however,  we  mny  remark, 
that  he  must  have  travelled  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the 
East,  and  in  Egypt,  lie  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria  ;  in  which  office,  on 
his  retirement  during  the  Persecution  raised  by  Severus, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Origen  :  who,  together  with  Alex- 
ander, Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  reckoned  among  his  dis- 
ciples.   Such  are  the  most  important  facts  to  be  gleaned 
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Hiit,EccL  lib,  y,  c.  26.  t  Enc^clop.  voL  jti.  p,  93. 

Lib  i,  in  Prte/ai,  J   Cod.  120, 

Omnium  dacirtnarum  curiotittima*  txptorator.  Coni,  Fa/cnt,  c,  !)♦ 
Strtm.  m  I  p*  274. 


from  the  very  meagre  records  of  his  life  wh 

quily  has  left  us.  «** 

Clemens  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  the  most  pro-  ^,"*J{J 
foundly  learned  of  the  JPathers  of  the  Church.  A  keen  j^,,^  nj 
desire  of  information  had  prompted  him  to  explore  the  Ccutufi 
regaons  of  universal  knowledge,  to  dive  iuto  the  mys- 
teries of  Paganism,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  abstruser  SiyM 
doctrines  of  Holy  Writ.  His  Works  are  richly  stored 
and  variegated  with  illustrations  and  extracts  from  the 
Poets  and  Philosophers,  with  whose  seniinients  he  was 
familiarly  acquainted.  He  lays  open  Ihe  curiosities  of 
History',  the  secrets  of  motley  superstitions,  and  the 
reveries  of  speculative  wanderers,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  dev elopes  the  cast  of  opinions  and  peculiarities  of 
discipline  which  distinguished  the  members  of  the 
Christian  State. 

The  three  principal  works  of  Clemens  still  extant,  WorET 
are  his  Ejchortatiori  to  ihe  GentileM^  his  Pedagogue^  and 
his  Stromala ;  designed,  in  all  probability,  to  form  a 
regular  series  of  instructions,  in  imitation  perhaps  of 
the  three  degrees  of  knowledge  required  by  the  ancient 
mystagogues.* 

His  first  Work,  the  Exhortation  to  the  Gentiles^  Prolrt^ 
(TTfjoTpevTtKos  Xo'yov)  is  a  Discourse,  intended  to  convert  <^<"»- 
them  from  the  errors  of  Paganism,  of  which  he  traces 
the  origin,  and  discovers  the  folly,  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  of  which  he  delineates  the  nature,  imd 
urges  the  importance.  In  the  course  of  this  address 
he  shows,  with  his  usual  erudition,  that  many  of  the 
Philosophers  and  Poets  have  intimated  the  Unity  of 
the  Deity. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  root  out  the  prejudices  Pm 
in  favour  of  Idolatry,  he  proceeds  in  the  second  Work, 
called  the  Pfsdagogite,  (which    is   divided  into  throe 
Books,)   to  direct    and    conduct   the   convert   to    the 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.     It  may       ^M 
be   considered,    iherefore,    a   system   of  Moral   Insti-       ^M 
tutes.      It  is  written  without   suificient  method,   and       ^* 
contains   many  rules  of  conduct,   of  which  the  over- 
strained rigour  or  palpable  obscurity  has  been  severely 
exposed  by  modern  Writers. 

Having  by  this  course  attempted  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  more  recondite  doctrines,  Clemens 
discloses  his  further  views  in  bis  larger  Work,  entitled 
Stromaia,  or  Pieces  of  Tapestry,  which  when  curiously  Str^nm 
woven,  and  in  divers  colours,  present  no  unapt  resem^ 
blance  to  Writings  formed  of  various  subjects  strung 
together  without  order. f  Clemens  himself  compares 
this  Work  to  a  thickly  planted  mountain,  in  which  trees 
of  difTerent  kinds,  both  frnitful  and  barren,^ — ^tlie  cypress, 
the  plane- tree»  the  laurel,  the  ivy,  tlie  apple -tree,  the 
olive,  the  fig,— lie  confusedly  grouped  together  ;  and 
this  irregularity,  he  adds,  was  purposely  chosen,  that 

•  The  'AT«xaV«#irif^,  the  Huntif^  Prnd  the  *E^i^Tim.  Thii  w«it  re- 
marked by  Datitel  Heiiisius. 

t  C^scllius  Vindejt,  a  Latin  Ommmarian^  and  Plutarch,  ftlso  wrote 
Stromata.  See  the  account  which  Aulud  Gdlius  gives  of  such  Worbi 
in  hi*  IVefEice  to  the  Noctei  Jtiictr.  It  rniy  not  be  amiss  to  give  the 
cxpLxrutiiX)  of  ihe  leirned  Casaubou :  Sotiios  veieret  itragtilatn  Vftt<*m 
jieltibuM  invohere  et  hrii  conztrtn^ertf  eiiam  JHtiscunttUti  twtt  tc^ttMm 
«...  Cun»tat  aulem  €x  vetrrum  Icctione^  ti  iiragula  ntpcriora,  it  mvo- 
iucrum  tiiudj  quod  antiquioret  ^r^Ar^raStr^fv,  recentivres  fT^/A^rut 
tocarmnij  rartit  cohribus  dittiucia  frrh  fm9K,  Inde  tram/a/et  tm 
dicttonea  ad  ret  ti^niJicaHdm  varietal t  insigiufa:  cuju$modt /uit  pfwtu 
rr^nifjutnttf  dictu»t  ob  cohrts  aurri  uirgas  per  tot  urn  H/im  corpus  per* 
ductoM^  ifttput  Athrrueus,  lib,  7.  Simihtcr  et  viri  docti  Kxcerpta  iua  e^ 
variit  nut'turtb$Mf  out  propria  cfiam  icripta^  §ed  vetrrum  re/ertm 
(eitm*f*nii«  soUti  tr^mfiutTtiitffiui  vel  rrfimftMTtii  appcUarc^  ut  ClemenM 
A/cTandrinuSf  S^'c.  {Atmnad,  in  Ath&n,  lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  4.) 
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^.    inyatenea  mtght  be  concealed  from  the  uiiini dated,  and 

^^  yet  not  hidden  from  more  advanced  disciples,  even  as  the 

tiru  it- trees    perplexing  I  y  intennixed  on   ihe   mountain 

would  be  unobserved  by  the  plunderer,  without  escaping^ 

I  the  notice  of  the  labourer*  who  mig:ht  transplant  and 
urnkn^e  them  in  a  well-disposed  and  pleasing*  scene.* 
In  this  Work,  (from  which,  as  being  the  most  consi- 
derable of  his  Writings,  he  is  sometimes  snrnamed 
SiromaievA^)  having  undertaken,  among  other  points, 
to  prove  that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  has  the 
strongest  claim  to  antiquity,  he  subjoins  an  exact  chro- 
nology which  ends  at  the  death  of  Com  mod  us ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  In  the  fifih  Book, 
which  is  replete  with  citations,  be  spcaics  of  the  art  of 
(instruction  by  allegories  and  symbols;  and  traces  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  truths  found  in  the  Greek  Writers 
to  the  notions  of  the  Barbarians  and  of  the  Hebrews, 
The  eighth  and  last  Book,  is  an  imperfect  Treatise  on 
I«ogie,  bearing  no  reference  to  Christianity,  and  belong- 
ing, perhaps,  to  another  work.  Instead  of  it,  in  some 
manuscripts  in  the  time  of  Photiu8,t  was  a  Tract,  still 
extant,  entitled  fVhat  rich  man  can  be  saved  ?  which  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  a  distinct  production.! 
The  Siromata,  though  written  in  a  style  neither 
clear  nor  succinct,  and  abounding  with  erroneous 
assertions,  contain  a  great  variely  of  fragments  from 
the  lost  works  of  the  ancient  Poets,  which  have  not  yet 
been  collected  and  amended  with  the  acumen  and 
diligence  which  a  task  at  once  so  delicate  and  so 
laborious  requires. 
pf.         Besides  the  above-mentioned  Works,  and  many  others 

know  lost,  Clemens  wrote  eight  Books  of  histiitt(f.9,  or 
Sketches,  of  which  Photius  has  given  a  most  nnfavonr- 
able  judgment  He  informs  ns,  that  they  treated  of 
various  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
Clemens  briefly  expluined  and  interpreted;  and  that, 
though  some  of  his  notions  were  correct,  others  were 
gro!>sly  erroneous.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  latter 
assertion  he  states,  that  CMement  maintained  the  eternity 
of  matter  and  of  ideas ;  the  metempsychosis,  and  the 
existence  of  various  worlds  before  Adam  ;  and  the 
merely  apparent  incarnation  of  the  Word.  He  quotes 
a  sentence  in  which  Clemens  asserts  that  it  was  not 

ilhe  Word  of  the  Father  that  was  incarnate,  but  a 
certain  virtue  of  God  praceediug  from  the  Word,  which, 
having  become  inielUgence,  penetrated  into  the  sovds 
of  men.  All  which  assertions  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures, §  Duptn  supposes 
that  Clemens  wrote  this  Work  before  he  had  l>een  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  Christian  Religion,  wliilst  he 
wa»  still  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  It  is  pos- 
wble,  however,  that  some  corruptions  may  have  been 
introduced  into  them  by  the  Heretics,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  Rufinus,  altered  the  Writings  of  Clemens,  It 
i»  also  possible  that  this  Work  may  have  been  rather  't 
collection  of  the  opinions  of  preceding  Ecclesiastical 
*  Srrcmt.  lib.  YiL  tmlfJUt, 
t  o>d,  nu 
I  lib.  ill.  c,  23.  lib.  vi.  c.  U.  ThiJi  Tract  was  found  among  the 
MSS,  iif  the  Vatican,  to  which  il  ^15  anribuletj  lo  Origcn.  ll  was 
pd)»Iisbi^ii  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Clemen!*,  by  CombeBs  in  his 
JmT.  N«0.  Bi&i,  Pttt,  There  i*  a  $ep&ritc  edilioo  of  it  wiUi  copious 
fiuiM  hy  C.  Svgiuir. 

h  To  this  Work  we  imj,  perhaps,  refer  ibc  extract*  of  'llicodotus 
iliu  eiUnt ;  liie  cxtracU  from  the  Prophrts   publiahed  by  C^orab^fis  -, 
«Dd  ihe  AdumbratioQs  oq  tome  of  Ibe  Cmtbolic  EpUUea,  atiil  remain- 
tnf  in  TaUd. 
VOL.  Jll. 


Writers,  whether  Heretics  or  Catholics,  than  a  state-      Eccle- 
ment  of  his  own.*  wmjticil 

The  best  Edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrimia  is  the  splen-  ^^"'ifj^ 
did  one  of  Archbishop  Potler,t  printed  at  Oxford  in  1715,    ,  ^^  m^ 
2  vols,  in  folio,  Greek  ami  Latin,  and  reprinted  at  Venice   Ceuiuries, 
in  17.^7,  with  additions:  the  reprint  is  less  esteemed.  ^.— ^v-*-^ 
Fabricius  published  some  additional  fra^rtnents  at  the  Hditioas. 
end  of  the  second  Volume  of  his  edition  of  the  W^orks 
of  Hippolytus.     For  fnrther  particulars  see  Le  CI  ere, 
liibl,  Univ,  torn,  x.  p,  17&;  Jortins  Remarks  on  EccL 
HisL  vol- ii.  p.  126,  &c.   N.  Le  Nonrr)%  Diuerlationes 
Tres  de  omitibut  ClemcntU  Alcxandrini  Operibiu,  &c, 

HIPPOLYTUS.      ' 
cmciTEii  A.  D.  220. 

But  little  is  recorded  of  the  life  of  Hippolytus.l  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  IreniEus,§  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  He  Is 
called  by  ancient  authors  both  Bishop  and  Martyr  ;[| 
but  the  seat  of  his  BishopriCi^  and  the  time  and  place 
of  his  Martyrdom,  are  not  certainly  known.  In  the  year 
1551  there  was  found  not  far  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Rome,  a  marble  statue,  representing,  it 
is  supposed,  Hijipolyltis  sealed  on  a  chair ;  on  the  sidea  paschal 
of  which  was  a  Paschal  Cycle,  for  sixteen  years,  begin-  Cycle, 
ningfrom  the  first  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d,  222, 
There  was  alno  on  it  a  catalogue  of  the  W^rilingsof  Hip- 
polytus. The  statue  w^as  placed  in  the  Vatican  ;  and 
the  Paschal  Cycle,  which  is  the  most  ancient  remaining, 
waspublished  by  Scaliger,**  by  Grviter,tt  and  by  Buche- 
rius^ti  Several  other  Works  of  Hippolytus  are  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  they  are  either 
lost  or  unpnblished.§§  Various  Treatises  have  appeared 
imdcr  his  name,  which  deserve  not  to  be  considered 
as  genuine.llll    His  manner  of  writing  is  said  by  Photius 

*  R,  Si  moo  J  /ii>/.  Ctii.  dc9  Commeni.  du  Nouv.  Tctl,  ch.  ii» 

f  %To<ibeini  observe*,  PulteniM^  vir  fgregm*^  Gra-carm/itfUe  iitt^ 
rnrum  ptrifttximu^s,  iniignltrr  de  C/rmcnte  tnermt,  Muttt^  emm  lucia 
ftticiirr  medtcinam  uttuiUi  muUi^  rjr  veterum  tibr%9  apti  lUmtravit, 
Sed  If  on  /icuj/  per  mo  r  bum  ocuhrum  et  graviwma  neg-otia  aitmmo 
viro  /a^^ere  omnia,  (fuit  poiuimt.  Jgitur  Lattna  iftterptetatto 
mullii  labttrat  itdAuc  macuIiMj  muiittquf  C/etnentit  Mentcntiee  /uce  tt 
ptrrtpicnilale  carctii.  Difftdliimum  Mitpc  «/,  tenwuM  Ctemtntii  rttru' 
tot  noH  rar^  ft  doigmatibut  pa  rum  commit*  nixos^  aaafgui  ;  ncc  minuu 
di^ci/e  setpmunirro^  nfTum  et  ordtnem  cogttaiionam  rjut  pertpicrre, 
(/>  Reb.  CAriiL  ante  ComL  p.  323.) 

{  Some  coafuBion  has  triien  from  the  circitmttaDce  thai  several 
Persons  in  Ecclesiaslical  History  bore  (be  name  of  Hippolytutt. 

&  Phol.CWAlSl. 

II  Eu*cb.  HiML  Eecl  lib,  vi.  c.  20.     Bier,  im  MattA, 

i[f  Hier.  de  17/",  J/tttatriL  c.  61*  Geksius  (in  ihc  Work  ascribed 
to  him,  D<e  Dual/ut  Naturit  tn  Chntlo)  seems  to  calt  hiui  Metro* 
politAii  of  the  Arabians.  Le  Mojne  imagines  that  Hippoljlus  was 
Bishop  of  Forlus  lloioanus,  now  Affen^  in.  Arabiei  Felix.  By  others 
it  wtJi  supposed  that  he  was  called  PartuemU  from  Portnt  liumanyt^ 
sear  Oatiot  in  Italy.  Heumann  contends  that  hif  litle  Epiacopta 
arose  from  a.  Civil  ataJ  not  an  Ecclesiastical  oJBce.  See  a  variety  of 
coMjtctijres  in  the  nole  of  Harlca  00  Fabric.  Btb.  Gr»  torn,  *ii.  p.  Ifl4, 

♦•  See  hh  De  Emend.  Temp,  p*  72 L 

f  f   ThfM.  InwcripL  p.  140, 

il  2>e  Cycit}  Victani  et  atiii  CytHM  PtucAaiibta.  Fabriciiis  rcfem 
the  reader  to  ttie  di^aerUlioni  uf  Fr.  BUnchiuo5|  De  Cakndur.  «# 
Cyc/.  C'tmtaris^  ac  de  Pajrckai,  Ciimme  S,  Hippuit^ti^  8gc. 

^f  Mabillon  say^i^  that  he  saw  at  ttome  an  ancient  MS.  containing 
the  Books  of  the  four  greater  ("ropUrta,  and  a  short  Cumroentary  of  Hip- 
polvtus  on  (he  dream  of  Nebuchadtieizai',  (/Cer  Ifaiteum,  p.  94,  95.} 

[Ill  Perhaps  some  tlouljt  may  exist  respecling  some  Tract*,  parlicu- 
lafly  7^^ie  Demonairatton  concermnff  Ckhti  end  Antickritt,  published 
by  Marquirdus  Oudiuni  and  inserled  by  Cainbefi'ii  in  hi!"  Supplement 
to  the  BiUiothecu  Pwtrum,  Casimir  Omdin  considers  u  genuine 
the  frai^Tneflt  of  the  Book  Agaimt  the  GreeAt  and  at/aimi  Plattt^  ^-e. 
It 
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to  have  been  plain,  serious,  and  concise ;  but  not 
distingruished  by  the  purity  of  Attic  style.  His  remarks, 
like  those  of  early  Commentators,  were  not  always 
exact ;  but  men  who  lay  the  foundations  of  any  Science 
ought  to  receive  commendation  for  what  they  have 
elucidated,  not  censure  for  what  they  have  omitted.* 
See   S.  Hippolyti  Epi$c.  et  Mart.  Opera^  rum  anUa 

eoUeeta,  8fc curanie  I.  Alb.  Fibricio,  Hamb.  1716, 

Iblio,  with  a  second  volume  published  in  1718.  It  is  a 
▼aluabie  Edition. 

ORIGEN. 

CiaCJTEil  JL  D.  230. 

Origen,  who  was  called  Adamaniius^  was  bem  in 
Egypt,  about  the  year  185,  the  sixth  of  the  reii^n 
of  Qutnmodus.  From  early  youth  he  was  trained  by 
the  pious  assiduity  of  his  parents  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  of  which  it  was  his  daily  task  to  commit  to 
memory  certain  portions,  preceded  the  cultivation  of 
profane  literature.  His  mind,  naturally  quick  and 
active,  was  carried  beyond  a  bare  acquaintance  with 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  passagres,  on  which  it  was 
employed,  into  an  investigation  of  their  more  abstruse 
snd  mysterious  meaning.  His  father,  whom  he  em- 
barrassed by  proposing  diflBculties  which  he  was  unable 
to  explain,t  admonished  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
simple  interpretation  of  Scriptural  expressions,  without 
pursuing  inquiries  beyond  the  compass  of  his  youthful 
intellect ;  yet,  in  his  heart,  he  rejoiced  and  offered 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  blessed  him  with  such  a  son. 
Oftentimes,  adds  the  Historian,  he  would,  it  is  said, 
uncover  the  breast  of  his  child,  whilst  he  slept,  and 
embrace  it  with  respect  as  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  education  was  also  directed  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  by  the  Philosopher  Ammonius.  { 
From  their  instructions,  aided  by  the  propensity  which 
he  already  evinced,  to  dive  into  obscure  and  intricate 
questions,  we  may,  doubtless,  derive  that  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  allegory,  for  which  he  was  afUrwards  noted. 
His  knowledge,  at  whatever  period  of  his  life  it  was 
acquired,  was  vast  and  various.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  opinions  of  the  different  Philosophic  Schools,  and 
of  the  various  Sects  of  Heretics.  He  had  learned  Rhe- 
toric, and  the  Dialectics,  and  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  His  skill, 
moreover,  in  Hebrew,  unusual  in  his  Age  and  Country,§ 
was  deemed  by  the  Ancients  considerable,  though 
modem  critics  have  formed  a  less  favourable  judg- 
ment. 

Origen  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Severus, 
Egypt  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  many  Martyrs,  and 
among  others  of  his  father  I^onides.  On  this  trying 
occasion  he  displayed  a  violent  desire  to  seal  by  his 
blood  the  sincerity  of  his  Faith.  His  mother  endea- 
voured to  deter  him  by  entreaties  from  a  rash  exposure 
of  his  life.    Finding,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
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Tmehe  Apwitie§  and  0/  ike  Seventy  or  Seveniy-two  Ditoipiet,  were 
written  hj  Hi|»polytus  Thebenus  in  the  Xth  or  Xlth  century,  or  by 
some  other  faUe  writer.  (Lardaer,  CntL  vd.  n.  p.  408.) 
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4  Knseb.  Hiei,  Ecel.  lib.  ri.  c.  % 

I  There  was  another  Origen  among  the  disciples  of  AanDoniaa. 

\  Orntra  tetmikfemiimm  mm  nmiurmm,     Hieroo.  de  Fir.  ItUui, 
c.54.4.22.(al.&.) 


of  his  father  had  redoubled  his  impatient  zeal,  she  was 
forced  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  house,  by  con- 
cealing his  appareL  Thus  coniiued,  he  could  only 
wrke  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  his  £ither,  in  terms  like 
the  following :  ''  Remain  firm,  O  my  father,  and  let  not 
your  affection  for  us  influence  you  to  change  your  sen- 
timents." After  the  execution  of  Leonides,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  Origen  was  left  with  his  mother 
and  six  brothers  in  extreme  indigence.  In  this  state 
be  was  relieved  by  a  wealthy  matron  of  Alexandria^ 
who  received  him  into  her  house.* 

He  continued  to  attend  with  so  much  application  and 
ardour  to  the  study  of  profane  learning  which  he  had 
commenced,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  derive  a  com* 
petency  by  teaching  Grammar.  As  at  this  time«  in 
consequence  of  the  Persecution,  there  was  no  person  at 
Alexandria  to  instruct  the  Catechumens,  some  Pagans 
Implied  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  for  ins4rue> 
tiou  in  the  Christian  Religion.  In  this  employment 
his  xeal  and  charity  were  conspicuous.  The  tenderness 
with  which  he  followed  the  martyrs  to  their  prisons,  to 
the  public  Courts,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  tke 
affection  with  which  he  embraced  them,  repeatedljf 
exposed  him  to  the  outrages  of  his  enemies,  insomuch 
that  he  was  oflen  driven  to  change  his  lodgings  in  order 
to  elude  their  pursuit :  from  the  same  causes  he  obtained* 
at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  increase  of  pupils  and  of  con- 
verts. Appointed  by  Demetrius,  the  Bishop,  to  direct 
the  Catechetical  School,  and  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Religioii» 
he  discontinued  his  Lectures  on  Grammar,  sold,  to  avoid 
being  burthensome,  his  books  on  human  learning,  and 
contented  himself  with  four  obols  a  day,  which  were 
allowed  him  by  the  purchaser.  He  then  adopted  « 
system  of  rigid  abstinence;  he  fasted  and  worked 
during  the  day,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  niglit 
in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  sleeping  hot 
little,  and  that  little  on  the  bare  ground. 

His  exemplary  conduct  excited  the  warmest  admira- 
tion. Many  persons  were  most  anxious  to  expend  a 
portion  of  their  fortune  in  ministering  to  his  wants,  but 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  relax  his  estrar 
ordinary  severity.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
notwithstanding  his  propensity  to  seek  an  allegorical 
sense,  he  should  have  founded  his  austere  practice  am 
a  too  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus  he  ex* 
plained  and  observed,  according  to  the  exact  letter, 
the  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to  provide  but  one  coa^ 
to  have  no  shoes,  and  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow* 
And  having  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  text  whick 
speaks  of  *'  some  who  had  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,''t  he  gave  a 
proof  alike  of  sincere  faith  and  love  of  purity,  as 
of  youthful  ardour  and  want  of  discretion.  His  con* 
duct,  in  this  instance,  though  it  might  be  at  first 
praised  by  such  as  were  struck  with  astonishment* 
was  subsequently  condemned  by  rational  Christians. 
Origen  himself  joined  in  disapproving  of  it,  whea 
mature  reflection  had  convinced  him  that  it  flowed  firom 
a  false  principle  and  might  lead  to  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add,  that  the  motive 

*  Here  he  ivas  obliged  to  bear  the  company  of  a  celebrated  Heretic^ 
whom  numbers,  even  of  the  orthodox,  attracted  by  his  eloquence, 
caane  to  hear.  Origen,  howerer,  scnipulously  aToic(ed  being  present 
witb  him  at  prayers,  so  great  was  the  horror  which  he  felt  for  false 
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which  had  influenced  him  to  commit  this  net  of  excess 
wa5  the  desire  that,  as  females  were  amonsf  his  pii]>jls» 
all  suspicion  and  cahimny  mi^^ht  be  removcfL 
mti  Bill,  whatever  mig-ht  be  his  faults  as  an  expounder  of 
Scnpinre,  the  disinterested  and  aftectionate  fervour  which 
lie  eithihited,  was  attended  by  the  most  ha[>py  effects. 
Even  Philosophic  Pagans,  undismayed  by  the  violence  of 
the  Persecution,  which,  under  the  |rovernment  of  Aquila, 
then  fell  upon  the  Christians,  came  to  rank  themselves 
iBmng-  his  diisciples.  The  sseal  which  he  felt,  he  im- 
parted :  several  of  bts  pupils  closed  their  lives  by 
auTtyTdom. 

Mia  increasing  fame  aoon  multiplied  the  number  of 
kit  hearers  to  so  great  a  degT^ee,  that  be  was  obliged  to 
intrust  to  his  friend  Heraclas  the  task  of  mstructing  the 
new  converts ;  reserving  to  himself  the  tuition  of  such 
as  had  arrived  at  a  superior  measure  of  knowledge. 
It  was  about  this  period,  in  the  reign  of  Ca  meal  I  a,  that 
he  visited,  for  a  short  tirae»  the  ancient  Church  in  Home. 

His  application  to  study  continued  indefatigable,  and 
V^  be  cotnpiled  his  i'nm o\is  He Japta  and  Tdrapla,  In  his 
Beiapla^  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text,  written  two 
wrnys,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek  characters,  he  arranged 
ia  columns  the  translntion  of  Aquila,  that  of  Sym- 
inachus,  that  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  of  Theodotion  ; 
with  two  other  Versions,  the  author*  of  uhich  were 
unknown,  together  with  a  seventh  of  the  Psalms  ot^ly, 
^H       The  Teirapia  contained  only  the  first  four  of  the  Ver- 

Pwif      Origieii   left  Alexandria  on  different  occasions.     At 

^'"^      one  time   he  went  into   Arabia,  at  the  request  of  the 

Ooremor ;  at  another  he  retired,  in  consequence  of  a 

mf,   into    Palestine.      In    this  latter  Journey,    having 

•lept  at  Ciesarea,  he  was  desired  by  the  Bishops  of  the 

Frovince,  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  Churchy  and 

to  instruct  the  pe;>ple  in  their  presence,  though  he  was 

Qot  as  yet  a  member  of  tlie  Priesthood.     Demetrius, 

Biahop  of  Alexandria,  complained  of  a  step  which  he 

represented   as    an    infringement   of  the    rules   of  the 

Chavdh :  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoc- 

Usliia,  Btshop    of   Ca^sarea,  replied    that  it   had  been 

CttatoniarT  to  permit  laymen,  when   duly  qualified,  to 

praaeh  before  the  people,  and  supported  their  assertions 

h?  eDumerating  some    precedents,     Origcn,  however, 

Wing  recalled   by   Demetrius,  returned   ix>  his  former 

QecupMlion,      He  was  afterwards  obliged   to    interrupt 

*tll  the  aolicitation  of  Mamma^a,  mother  of  Alexander 

Sererns,   who,  anxious   to  be    instructed   by  a   person 

•hose  reputation  was  so  widely  spread,  caused  him  to 

^'jsii  Antioch,  where  she  was  then  remaining  with  her 

•        '      V    the  Emperor    Heliognbalus,      Having  stayed 

'  ijt  a  short  lime,  during  which  he  explained   to 

*^^r  lljc   truths  of  the  Christian   Religion,  he   restimed 

•*^    residence  at  Alexandrin,  and   commenced  various 

^^^roinentaries  on  the  Sacred  Writings,   chiefly  at  the 

'^^^ire  and  by  the  assistance  of  Amhrose,  whom  he  had 

'fiTerted  to   the  orthodox  Faith   from    the   heresy  of 

^lentinus.     The  industry  of  Origen,  tn  the  prosecu- 

«>t»  of  this  immense  task,  is  almost  incredible.     The 

*^hl  scarcely  brought  relaxation  a(\er  the  labours  of 

e  tiaj*     It   is  said,  that,  in   addition  to  other  Works 

^nrliich  engaged  his  attention,   he  commented  upon  the 

"^liole  of  Scripture.* 

•  Epip.  H^rtM.  64.  c.  3,  &c.  So  inderitigalile  was  Oftjfea,  that  Je- 
Tt>me(  £>.  29)c  lU  him  Chalcenterut^  f^«X*ipTif«#,)fto  ^-pithet  applied 
Vi  Dulymus  the  GraminariAn,  wtio  wrote  3500  Iwoki.     Erasm,  Ada^. 


In  the  year  2*i8,  being  obliged  to  proceed  to  Achaia, 

on  account  of  some  Ecclesiastical  alfairH,*  probably  the 
confutation  of  Heretics,t  he  passed  throngli  Palestine, 
and  was  ordained  Priest  by  the  Bishops  of  that  Pro- 
vince, t  This  ordination  was  to  Origeii  the  source  of 
a  violent  persecution.  Demetrius,  liis  Diocesan,  in- 
censed at  a  step  which  he  considered  as  an  unautho- 
rij^ed  interference  with  his  duties  ;  and  actuated,  it 
appears,  by  feelings  of  jealousy,  forgot  his  former 
praises,  and  reproached  Origen  with  the  indiscreet  act 
which  he  had  committed  in  his  youth. § 

On  bis  reiuru  to  Alexajidria,  where  he  continued 
with  his  usual  ardour  his  studious  pursuits,  he  felt 
the  efleets  of  the  hostility  which  had  been  excited  against 
him.  Envy  never  pardons.  It  was  ordained  by  a 
Council  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  leach,  nor 
even  to  reside  in  that  city  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
should  retain  bis  dignity  of  Priest,  H  Hence  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  that  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  his 
ordination,  had  exposed  him  to  censure.  Certain 
it  is,  that  to  his  real  errors  the  malignant  activity  of 
fabricators  had  added  many  inventions^  calculated  to 
strengthen,  if  not  to  implant,  imfavourable  prejudices. 
Thus  banished  from  Alexandria,  he  left  the  office  of  Cate- 
chi.st  tf>  Herat-las,  and  retired  again  to  Cssarea,  where 
he  was  again  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
atfection  by  Alexander  and  Theoctislus,  who  intrusted 
to  his  care  the  public  exposition  of  the  Scripture.** 
Demetrius*  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  first  condem- 
nation against  Origen^  accused  him  before  some  Bishops 
of  Egypt ;  and»  with  iheir  concurrence,  deprived  him 
of  his  Priesthood,  and  put  him  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  This  sentence  of  deposition  and  ex- 
communication was  transmitted  to  tlie  ditferent  Bishops, 
and  obtained  the  assent  of  all  except  those  of  Palestine, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia,  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  On  gen,  and  showed  themselves  deter- 
mined not  to  withdraw  their  protection.  The  com- 
plaints of  Origen,  if  we  may  judge  even  from  the  cita- 
tions of  his  enemies,  were  marked  by  dignified  mode- 
ration. The  death  of  Demetrius  took  place  soon  afler 
this  event  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Heraclas  :  on  In's 
election,  the  chair  of  Catechist  was  occupied  by  Diony- 
sius,  both  former  disciples  of  Origen.  From  these 
promotions,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  the  viru- 
lence of  persecution  was  diminished,  yet  the  judgment 
against  him  appears  not  to  have  been  revoked- 

During  the  Persecution  of  Maximin,  when  Ambrose 
was  exposed  to  its  violence,  Origen  wrote  to  him  a 
zedlous  exhortation  to  martyrdom,  in  which  he  repre- 
sent*^  the  possession  of  large  property,  and  the  ties  of 
a  wife  and  children,  as  circumstances  which  ought 
rather  to  animate  than  to  deter  the  sufierer,  inasmuch 
as  they  enhance  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice.  Yet  even 
Origen  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  at  thl5  crisis. 
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♦  Euseb.  lib.  vl  c,  3, 

t  H  ier  dr  Ftr.  Iliutt,  c.  34,  Ac 

X  Eu&eb.  lib.  vi,  c*  23, 

\  Easeb.  lib,  vi,  c.  8,  fltc.  Se«,  bow«ver,  the  manner  in  which 
Moshrim  bw  cxpbined  the  dispute  between  OHgeti  and  Deractriui. 
De  Rrh,  Chritt.  p  680. 

jt  Phnt.  Cad,  \  13, 

%  Pam|*»ill.  Ap.  pr,  Orig.  Ap,  Hicr,  Op.  torn,  iv.  p.  1 96.  Origea 
compkiiM,  that  the  account  of  t  di^pritf]  which  he  bad  beltl  with  a 
certiin  Merelic  had  been  tn  miny  paru  falaified, 

••  Epiphanitis  pretends  thol  Origen  left  AtejtanfJrb  in  cnfXcH^ucnce 
of  the  reproaches  which  be  incarretl  hy  olTfring  incense  to  Idoli  to 
avoid  being  tlie  viciim  of  the  brutality  of  bit  eoeraiea.  S«e  this 
improbable  »tory  in  Ada,  Hetr,  64.  c.  2, 
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When  peace  was  reestablished,  Origen  continued  his 
exertions  at  Ceesarea,  and,  during  his  travels  in  the 
cause  of  Revealed  Truth,  by  his  knowledge  and  powers 
of  persuasion  he  induced  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  who  had  fallen  into  Heresy  respecting  the  Incar- 
nation, to  return  to  the  Catholic  Faith ;  and  he  reclaimed 
from  their  error  some  Arabians,  who  taught  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body,  and  resumed  life  at  the  Resur- 
rection.* 

Though  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  employed 
almost  daily  in  delivering  discourses,  often  extem- 
poraneous, he  wrote  many  Epistle$;f  and,  among 
others,  one  to  the  Emperor  Philip  and  one  to  Severa, 
several  Commentaries,  and  his  Eight  Books  against 
Celsus.J 

In  the  Persecution  of  Decius,  Origen,  whose  reputa- 
tion had  marked  him  out  as  an  object  on  which  severity 
should  be  exercised,  endured  a  series  of  cruelties,  which 
served  but  to  display  his  constancy  and  courage.  He 
detailed  in  letters,  now  unfortunately  lost,  but  which 
are  represented  as  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety  and  con- 
solation, how  he  was  confined  in  prison,  and  loaded 
with  chains ;  how,  for  the  space  of  several  days,  his 
feet  were  violently  stretched  in  stocks ;  and  how  his 
enemies  threatened  to  burn  him  alive,  and  subjected 
him  to  torments  designed  to  overcome  his  patience 
without  causing  his  death.§  The  crown  of  martyrdom, 
for  which  he  panted,  he  never  obtained.  About  this 
time  the  death  of  his  friend  Ambrose  left  him  in  indi- 
gence. 

At  length,  under  the  Emperor  Gallus,  and  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,||  after  having  devoted  his  days  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Scripture,  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  instruction  of  the  converted ;  after  having, 
under  all  circumstances,  confessed  his  belief  in  Christ, 
and  assisted  such  as  suffered  from  the  same  confession, 
this  no  less  learned  than  pious,  humble,  and  unas- 
suming man  resigned  a  life  of  continued  labour  and  of 
unabated  zeal,  repaid  by  persecution,  alike  from  his 
fbllow  Christians  and  from  the  Pagans.  Driven  from 
his  Country,  stripped  of  his  sacred  offices,  excommuni- 
cated from  the  Church,  then  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
racked  by  torture,  and  doomed  to  drag  his  aged  frame 
and  dislocated  limbs  in  pain  and  poverty,  "  till  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  at  length  stood  still ;" — surely  he  presents 
a  picture  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  without 
very  mournful  feelings.  Nor  is  the  impression  dimi- 
nished on  finding,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fervour  of 
his  piety,  the  modesty  of  his  language,  and  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  his  memory  has  been  branded,  his  name 
anathematized,  and  his  salvation  denied.^ 

The  Works  of  Origen  were  extremely  numerous. 
Some  assert  that  he  wrote  six  thousand  volumes  ;*♦ 
but,  if  this  be  correct,  the  expression  must  be  applied 
to  small  Tracts  and  other  detached  pieces,  in  which 
sense  every  Homily,  or  Letter,  may  be  esteemed  a 
volume. 
Their  state.  If  we  possessed  a  collection  of  his  Writings  men- 
tioned by  Ecclesiastical  Authors,  we  should  in  all  pro- 

♦  Euseb.  Hiti.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  37.  t  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  36. 

I  Rid.  lib.  vi.  c.  36.  j  Ibid,  lib.  vi.  c.  39. 

I!  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  1.  Eusebivs,  who  wu  «  great  admirer  of 
Origen,  has  detailed  his  life  in  the  Vlth  Book  of  his  History  most 
amply ;  there  is  no  Eccle;riastical  Writer  of  whom  more  is  known. 

^  See  the  account  of  the  disputes,  &c.  en  this  subject  in  'Bayle, 
Diet.  Hitt.  Art  Orighie. 

••  Hier.  in  Jb^.   Epiph.  Hmr.  64. 
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bability  derive  considerable  knowledJP  on  the  subject     Ea 
of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church.*     ^ 
But  the  greater  part  is  lost,  and  in  those  which  r«-    ^^ 
main  in  the  Latin  version  oif  Ruflnus,  so  many  addi-    ^ 
tions  and  retrenchments  have  been  confessedly  made.  Cent 
that  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  ascertain  v«»> 
what  portion  was  composed  by  Origen,  and  what  per*  RuAw 
tion  was  inserted  by  his  translator.!     Allusions  to 
Latin  words,  expressions  unknown  to  the  Ante-Nioene 
Fathers,  mention  of  practices  not  introduced  into  the 
Church  at  the  period  at  which  the  original  Work  was 
written — such  are  the  evident  interpolations  which  per- 
plex and  mislead  the  investigator.    The  translations  of 
Jerome  also  were,  it  is  said,  disfigured  by  unwarrant- 
able alterations.    The  version,  still  extant,  of  the  Com* 
mentaries  on  Matthew,   which,   according  to    Hnet, 
may  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  is 
both  barbarous  and  incorrect ;  whole  pages  are  added 
or  retrenched. 

The  style  of  Origen  is  divested  of  rhetorical  embel-  S^ 
lishments  and  quaint  conceits,  and  is  considered  rather  V 
plain  and  perspicuous,  than  lofty  and  measured.  It  is 
often  succinct,  and  generally  appropriate.  The  mind 
of  the  writer  appears  to  .  be  stored  with  varied  re- 
searches, which  he  draws  forth,  and  combines  with  ease 
and  dexterity ;  but  not  to  have  been  gitled  with  rich, 
original,  inventive  powers.  As  a  disputant,  though 
sometimes  weak  and  puerile,  he  is  occasionally  acute, 
ingenious,  and  eloquent. 

His  Works  on  the  Sacred  Scripture  are  divided  by  Conn 
Jerome  into  three  classes: — Scholia,  or  brief  expl ana-  tanet. 
tions  of  difficult  passages;  Homilies,  or  discourses 
addressed  to  the  people  ;  Volumes,  or  larger  commen- 
taries. Of  these,  the  contents  of  most,  and  the  titles 
of  some,  have  perished.  Prom  information  found  in 
various  Writers,  catalogues  have  been  made  by  Du  Pin, 
Fabricius,  and  others,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred 
for  details,  which  it  fnlls  not  within  the  plan  of  our 
Work  to  offer. 

The  Treatise  against  Celsus,  written,  according  to  Bi^ 
some,  in  the  year  246,  though,  according  to  others,  not  »^»< 
before  249,  is  still  extant  in  the  original  Greek.     As  it  ^*^ 
is  one  of  Origcn's  latest,  so  is  it  considered  his  best 
production.     The  style  is  polished  with  greater  care, 
and  the  remarks  display  erudition.^ 

Origen  informs  us  that  there  were  two  Philosophers  Celsn 
named  Celsus,  both  Epicureans ;  one  lived  under 
Nero,  the  other  under  Hadrian  and  the  succeeding 
Emperors.  This  last  is  the  person,  whose  Work,  en- 
titled X070S  a\tj0^9,  he  undertook,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ambrose,  to  refute.§   Yet  from  the  objections  of  Celsus, 

•  Pour  Origenef  ooniemporain  de  S.  Cyprim,  ei  qui  tcui, «  noua 
Pavions  entier,  nout  donneroii  peut'itre  iur  ee  que  nous  eherckoiu  phm 
de  lumi^re  et  de  tatvtf  action  que  tout  let  autres,  il  ne  nous  rette  que 
fort  peu  de  choset,  et  la  pluspart  encore  mit^rablement  d^chir^es  et 
chang^etf  les  excetlens  et  pretque  innombrablet  tabeurt  de  ee  grand 
et  admirable  esprit  n*ayant  pu  te  garantir  de  t outrage  du  temp*;  ni  de 
fenvie  et  haine  det  kommei  qui  let  oni  encore  pirement  traitet  que  tani 
de  siiclet  et  d'annees  qui  ont  couli  depuis  luijatquet  d  nout,  (Daill^, 
du  Frai  Usage  des  Peres,  1.  i.  c.  1.) 

t  Rufinus  himself,  in  his  translation  of  the  Commentarie*  on  the 
Romtms,  acknowledges  that  he  -had  supplied  deficiencies:  ee  qu*H 
t^oigne  tui  avoir  coute  beaucoupt  'o'^  qu'on  lui  en  ait  beauermp 
(T obligation  :  car  la  p/utpart  det  personnes  souAaiteroient  fort  quU  se 
fut  (pargni  ee  travail,  et  qu'U  ne  nout  donn&t  pas  la  peine  de  lire  ret 
pentett  quand  nout  cherchont  cellet  d^Origent,  (Tillem.  Mem. 
torn.  iii.  p.  223.) 

t   HueC.  Origen,  &c. 

(  Grig.  0.  Celt,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  ir.    ix  WM  probably  the  latter  Celras 
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as  noticed  hj  Origfen,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Be  could  have  followed  the  tenets  of  Epicurus ;  it  would 
appear  more  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  later 
Platonic  or  Alexandrine  School,* 

This  Work  was  broug-ht  from  Constantinople  by  a 
person  sent  purposely  by  Pope  Nicholas  V„  who 
o0ered  an  ample  reward  to  any  one  who  shoutd 
translate  it  into  Latin.  But,  on  his  death,  the  task 
was  not  undertaken  till  Tlieodore  Gaza  induced  Chris- 
topher Persona,  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Balbiaa, 
to  publisli  a  version. t  It  was  better  translated  by 
Gelenius  in  the  X\'^Ith  eentyry.  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  David  Hieschelius ; 
and  in  1658  it  was  edited  with  great  correctness,  and 
learned  notes,  by  W.  Spencer,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridg^e.  ^ 

In  1700  appeared  a  French  translation,  with  notes 
and  conjectures,  by  Mr.  Bouhereau. 

No  part  of  the  Writing^  of  Origen  has  exposed  him 
to  greater  censure  than  his  Treatise  Uepl  apx*^'v. 
The  Greek  text  is  no  longer  found :  the  transla- 
tion of  Rufinus  alone  is  extant.  The  licenses  ta^jen 
by  Rufinus  (who  confesses  that  he  altered  or  omitted 
seTeral  passag-es^J  pretending  that  none  of  the  Works 
of  Origen  had  been  more  corrupted  by  the  Heretics) 
were  severely  attacked  by  Jerome,  §  who  himself  pub- 
lished a  version,  which  has  not  reached  our  time.  It  is 
no  longer  in  our  power,  therefore,  by  distinguishing  the 
author  from  the  translator,  to  discover  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  the  errors,  of  which  Origen  has  been 
accused*  It  is  from  this  Work  that  his  adversaries 
have  chiefly  drawn  the  proofs  of  their  charges,  and  that 
Heretics  have  brought  arguments  in  support  of  their 
opinions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  obscure  and 
perplexed;  and  that  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  is  more 
apparent  in  it  than  the  authority  of  the  Cliurch*  ||  Besides 
the  Works  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Origen  wrote  ten 
Books  of  Stromata,  in  imitation  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  in  which  he  compared  the  opinions  of  the  Heathen 
Philosophers  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
confirmed  the  Scripture  maxims  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Numenius,  and  Cornutus ;%  two  Books,  and  also  two 
Dialogues,  on  the  Remrrecthfi  ;**  a  great  number  of 
Epistles,  and  other  Works,  which  are  lost.  The  Treatise 
to  Africanus  respecting  the  History  of  Susanna,  which 
ke  defends ;  the  exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  written 
during  the  Persecution  of  Maximin  ;  the  Book  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  names  and  measures  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  and  the  Book  on  Prayer,  are  still 
preserved. 

to  whom  LuciAti  dedicated  his  P«eudomaiitu.     M.  Aurdiui  wu  then 

•  Ttiit  opininn  t«  mamtained  by  Moth«iiiij  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Gerifiaa  version  of  thii  Treatise. 

f  Set  the  extract  from  Simon^s  LtitrtM  ChQUirt  in  Ba?le,  Did. 
Mist.  Art.  Per»c^na. 

^     I  /•  Prolog,  Huet,  Origen.     Fra^ents  of  ibis  Trealisc  arc  found 
In  the  PAtioco/iat  and  in  the  leller  cif  the  Empt*ri>r  JiistioiaEi  on  the 
Errors  of  Origen,  v.  Commit,  edit.  Lahbei,  torn.  v.  &c.     For  a  brief  »c- 
^:^4»it  of  ita  coittenlji,  see  PboL  CW.  viiL 
^  Omi.RmJim.\,pA3b. 

\\  Tillemont,  Mem.  torn,  lit.  part  iii.  p,  255,  Fil»rlc.  Bihiioih. 
Croc.  I ib.  Tii,  p.  ^30,  233. 

t  Euseb.  HUt,  EcrJe*.  lib.  vl.  c.  34.     Hieroo,  Ep,  84.     Orij?en, 

arti  JtAan.  p.  237.     In  the  Xth  Book  he  eipJaincd  the  Epistle  lo  the 

C3alitian«,  and  pa^^agcs  of  the  Prophet  OanieK     Jeromo  looks  upon 

alMs  work  as  one  of  those  which  containecj  the  f  reateil  mjmber  of 

^t»n>n»  parlicularlv  on  the  Rc»*urrection,  rn  which  account  no  odc 

TTOTVure  I  loimn slate  it.  Ep^  61.  c.  8.  65.  c.  2. 

**  Hier  Iff  Hujin.  lib.  ii. 


Among  the  Works  of  Origen  it  is  usual  to  insert  the 
Fhilocaiia^  which  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  his 
writings,  on  various  questions  relating  to  the  Sacred 
Scriplures,  made  by  Gregory  Nazianzen*  and  Basil 
the  Great.  It  was  published,  with  annotations,  by 
Tarinus  in  1619;  and  is  subjoined,  with  a  few  addi* 
tJonal  notes,  toSpencer*s  edition  of  the  Treatise  against 
CelsuB. 

Several  Works  are  ascribed  to  Origen,  which  bear 
every  mark  of  being  supposititiona :  such  are  the 
two  Commentaries  on  Job,  and  that  on  St.  Mark ;  the 
ten  Homiiies  on  different  passages  of  the  Gospel,  col- 
lected by  Merlinus;  Scholia  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  upon  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin*  of  Zachary, 
and  of  Simeon,  which  were  more  probahly  written  by 
Peter  of  Laodtcea ;  the  Book  on  the  Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy;  that  against  Arteraas  and  the  Theodotians ; 
that  on  Penance  and  Sigha;  and  others.  To  this  list 
may  probably  he  added,  (though  mentioned  as  genuine 
in  the  Pkiiocalia,^  the  Dialogue  against  Marcion,  in 
which  Origen  is  introduced  defending  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  :  it  appears  from  intt^mal  evidence  not  to 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Coustanliue.f 
James  Gronovius  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Phi- 
Imophitmenat  giving  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
different  Greek  Sclmols,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Xth  Volume  of  his  Thes.  jinliq.  Gr/ec.  was  written  by 
Origen;  but  he  was  re  lilted  by  J.  C,  Wolf. 

Of  Origen'fl  entire  Works^  we  have  a  complete 
Edition  in  four  volumes,  in  folio.  It  was  commenced 
by  Charles  de  la  Rue,  a  Benedictine  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur,  and  on  his  death  continued  by  his 
nephew,  Charles  Vincent  de  la  Rue 4  who  published 
the  last  volume  at  Paris  in  1759.  It  was  republished 
by  F.  Oberthur,  without  commentary,  at  Wurzbourg,  in 
15  vols*  8vo.  The  Greek  fragments  of  Origen  upon 
the  Scriptures  were  published,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  by  Huet,  who  added  to  the  work  the  cele- 
brated Prolegomena,  under  the  title  of  Origeniana,^ 
in  which  the  life  and  opinions  of  Oriijen  are  largely 
detailed  and  learnedly  discussed.  Muntfaucon  gave 
an  Edition,  in  2  vols,  folio,  of  the  remains  of  Origen*s 
Hexapla^  which  have  been  also  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1769-70,  ill  2  vols,  8vo.,  by  Bahrdt.|| 
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Pamphilus,  a  Presbyter  of  Cges area,  in  Palestine,  who  Apohgy  of 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  Persecution  of  Maximin,  Piifnphilm. 
in  the  year  309,  laboured  to  collect  the  Works  of  ancient 
writers,   and  particidarly  of  Origen,  the  greater  part 
of  whose  writings  he  transcribed.     When   in  confine- 
ment, he  composed,  with  his  friend  Eusebius,  (who  is 

*  Nast.  Ep.  88. 

\  Viiiet,  Oriffm.  p.  276.  The  genuineness  is,  however,  defended 
by  VVeLstein.  TilleTnont  conjectures  that  it  mav  be  ascribed  to  nne 
AdaTnanttus,  wbo  tivedi  ahout  the  year  330.  {^Mim.  torn,  itL  part  iii.) 
The  authors  of  the  PAiiocaiia  remark  that  a  psui^a^e  cited  by  Eus<^- 
hiuH  {Da  f-nrp,  Evan^,  lib.vii.  22.)  from  a  Treatise  of  a  Christian 
Writer,  called  Maximus,  rifJ  uXm^  occurs  in  the  same  words  in  this 
Di&lo^uc.     Fahr.  Bthfioih.  GV^rt-.  torn.  vii.  p.  226. 

I  Charles  de  k  Rue,  born  in  1684,  was  a  pupil  of  Mont^ucon : 
hi*  nephew,  Vincent  de  la  Hue,  a&iisted  him  in  the  preparatian  of  Lhts 
celebrated  edition. 

}  Of  the  progress  of  Ihit  Work  the^eatler  will  And  m  account  in 
the  Afemoirt  of  the  Life  ttf  Httet^  written  by  liitnselfj  which  hay© 
been  transklett  into  Etigli-^h  hy  Or.  John  Aikin. 

||  A  list  of  Works  on  Origen  majr  be  found  in  Fahric.  BO*/.  Grrc. 
tom.  vii.ind  iti  J.  O,  \V%\v:\\,  BihimiL  PairUtic.  p.  273.  Se*-  ilso  U. 
W.  Bni^Tgcniann'a  f^rw  of  iht  En^fish  Editwrn^  7*nmMiatwf!i^  and 
liimtrationji  ff  the  4nckni  Grefk  awcf  Lntin  Author* ^ 
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Hiftory,  also  sumamed  Pamp!iilim»*  an  account  of  his  allach- 
"^^v**^  ineot  to  him,  and  who  wrote  n  Life  of  PampMlun,  which 
is  almost  whoUy  lo9!»)  five  Books  in  defence  of  Origen, 
To  these  Eusebius  added  a  stKth  after  his  death.  Of  this 
Apology  the  Ist  Book,  translated  by  Rufinus,  Is  usually 
found  among  the  Works  of  Origen  and  of  Jerome.  The 
olher  Books,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments, 
have  perished-  Jerome  maintaincdi  in  his  Apology 
against  Rufinus,  that  Pamphilus  had  written  no  part  of 
this  Apology.f  This  opinion,  though  defended  by 
some  writeni,  is  refuted  by  Tiilemont,  Iluet,  BuH,  and 
De  la  Rue,  which  Last  has  admirably  edited  the 
Apoiogy, 

GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS. 

CiaCITER  A,  D.  243. 

EducAtioQ.  Gregory,  called  also  Theodorus,  and  oft^r^vards  sur- 
named  Thuumaturgus,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
Miracles  which  he  is  said  to  liave  worked  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death,  was  boni  at  Neoc&esarea,  a  city 
ot  Pontus,  and  descended  from  a  family,  illustrious  for 
Us  nobility  and  wealth,  but  addicted  to  tlte  Pag'an 
worbhip.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Gregory*  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  though  hitherto  educated  in 
superstition,  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  Christian  Religion.  His  mother  was  anxious  that 
he  should  apply  himself  to  Rhetoric,  with  a  view  of 
embracing  the  profession  of  the  Law*  His  sister  being- 
oblig-ed  to  accompany  her  husband  to  Paletttine,  Gre- 
gory, and  his  brother  Athenodorus,  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Berytus,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  School  of  jurisprudence.  In 
their  journey  they  visited  Ciesarea,  where  Origen,  who 
had  retired  to  tJiat  city  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
of  Demelriiis,  succeeded  by  force  of  reasoning,  happily 
blended  with  the  mobt  bland,  engaging,  and  atfeclionate 
manner,  in  dm  wing  them  first  to  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  t!ience,  by  iusensible  steps,  to  the  know* 
ledge  and  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  After 
having  spent  five  years  with  Origen,  Gregory,  desirous 
of  expresMng  his  gratitude  for  tlie  advantages  which  he 
had  derived  from  his  precepts,  and  his  regret  at  parting 
from  a  guide,  whose  tenderness  had  inspired  the  ibnd- 
est  attachment,  pronounced  before  a  numerous  assembly, 
among  whom  was  the  subject  of  his  panegyric,  a  very 
eloquent  discourse,  whicli  is  still  eattaiit,  and  which  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  Buished  pieces  of  anti- 
quity. Domestic  affairs  occasioned  his  return  home  : 
they  appear  not,  however,  to  have  retained  any  bold  on 
his  affections,  if  it  be  true  tliat  he  abandoned  his  houset 
lands,  and  possessions^  in  order  that,  di?* engaged  from 
earthly  ties,  he  might  attend  in  solitude  to  his  spiritual 
concerns.  From  tins  state  of  retirement  he  was  r^luctunlly 
drawn  by  Ph»dimus,  Bisliop  of  Amasea,  who  consecrated 
bim  Bishop  of  Neocteaarea,  although,  it  is  said,  there 
were  at  that  time  but  seventeen  Christians  in  the  city. 
Conversions,  however,  were  soon  numerous  in  conse- 
quence of  his  xealous  exert  ions ;  and,  if  his  Biographers  | 

•  Socrat*  i.  Ul  c.  7.     Pbm.  Cad.  13. 

}A*iv.  Rutin,  lib.  it. 
pArticuWly  Gragonr  Nymmm,  la  hb  Ora/tM  m  ike  Life  of  Gre^ 
0nrjf  Thim*haimrgmt.  His  account  U  fuU  o(  woaders,  which  are  UiUi- 
fuHy  capied  by  TllkflMml,  JUjcat.  ton.  iv.  part  ii.  p  £85.  He  as- 
sert*, anit»nsr  other  abaardiliai,  thai  Gregory  Thau  mat  urgui  reoeirad 
a  Craed  (which  tha  raadar  nay  find  e» traded  in  Fabric.  BU^t.  Grmtm 
turn.  %ii.  ijt,  253.)  froiD  St,  John  the  Rvakngclial  in  a  virion.  ScuttetiM 
calti  this  Ormtioa  Somumm  Sttmniorum.  {MeduiJ.  Tket/i,  Putr.  p. 


His  Pant- 

gyncul 
Oraiion, 


deserve  credit,  by  the  effect  of  his  various  Miraclefl*      Eci 
But  the  accounts  of  his  life,  excepting  such  as  are  de-     ^f* 
rived  from  his  own  Works,  seem  to  us,  in   many  parts,       "' 
too  destitute  of  probiihiljty  to  deserve  being  repeated,     ^j 
It  appears  that  he  was  sought  afler,  but  not  found,   Cent 
during  the  Persecution  of  Decius;  and  that  he  was  ^"^^^ 
present  with  Athcnodonis  at  the  Conncil  at  Antioch,  held 
against  Paul  of  Samosata.*    Rutinus  calls  him  a  Martyr, 
but  as  this   title  is  not  given  to  him  either  by  Basil  or 
by  Gregory  Nyssen,  it  is  probably  used  in  a  lax  senae. 
His  deatli  can  scarcely  be  placed  before  the  year  !*70, 
under  Aurelian. 

Besides  the  Panegyric  mi  Origen,  Gregory  wrote  a  Woifc 
Paraphrase  on  Ecdt'Simti-n,  (which  is  still  extant,  and 
wrongly  attributed,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  to 
Gregi>ry  Nazianzen.)  We  have  also  his  Canonical 
Epistie,  which  is  addressed  to  a  Bishop  of  Pontus,  after 
the  Goths  had  desolated  Asia  under  Gallienus;  and 
prescribes  the  degrees  of  penance,  which  ought  to  be 
required  of  such  persons  as  had  been  guilty  of  offences, 
particularly  of  an  idolatrous  nnture,  during  that  period. 
The  Creed  (which  it  is  pretendc*d  that  Gregory  re- 
ceived from  St,  John  the  Evangelist)  is,  though  in- 
terpolated, perhaps  a  genuine  production ;  but  the 
ETposidon  of  Faith,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  doidU- 
less  diflTerent  from  that  mentioned  by  BaF^il,  and  com- 
posed by  a  later,  though  an  ancient,  Writer.  I'he  four 
Sermom,  and  the  TreaiiJte  on  the  Soul,  addressed  to 
Talian,  which  were  published  among  the  Worlvs  of  Gre- 
gory, are  reckoned  by  Du  Pin  as  supposititious  pieces* 

Tlie  Works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgos  were  edited  by  Edliio 
Gerhard  Vossius  in  1604,  in  4 to.  The  Panegyric  was 
separately  published  by  Hoeschelius,  with  short  notes  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Origen's  Treathe  agaifnt  CW- 
wa.  See  also  SS.  Patnim  Gregorii  Thaumalurgr,  Ma- 
carii  ^gyptii  ei  Basilii  Seleuciensis  Opera  Gftieo^La* 
Una,     Paris,  1622,  in  fol. 

METHODIUS, 

CiaCITER  A.  D.  290, 

Methodius,  Bishop  of  01yrop«s,t  or  Patara,t  m 
Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  T>re,  iu  Palestine,  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  during  the  Persecution 
of  Diocletian,  perhaps  about  the  year  31i.§ 

We  have  still  remaining  Ikis  Banqvet  of  Vir^inSi  a 
singular  dialogue  in  praise  oi  Virginity*  A  female, 
named  Gregorium,  is  introduced  relating  to  her  friend 
£ubulus,  (which  is  said  to  have  been  the  surname  of 
Methodius,)  the  discourses  made  in  an  assembly  of  ten 
Virgins^  each  of  whom  (as  she  feigns)  Areie,  in  whose 
gardens  they  met,  had  requested  to  speak  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Virginity.  Tlie  first  of  these  launchci*  forth  into 
excessive  praiiies  of  its  excellency,  of  which  Christ  came 
to  set  an  example ;  the  second,  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
inference,  argues  that  Christ  meant  not  utterly  to 
abolish  marriage,  which  is  a  permitted,  though  an  im- 
perfect, state  ;  the  third  enters  into  a  description  of  the 

888.)  C-^mp.  Van  Dale,  Prtrf.  Din.  de  Otacui, ;  and  OodweM.  Di^ 
tert  Cf prion  iv.  sec    10.     Euseb.  Umi.  Eodrt,  lib.  viii.  c  29,  &e. 

«  See  Suidas,  ta  voc  Vpyi^s*  Kuster  reads  AaraliaD  iiislwd  of 
JuliaQp  an  iht  authority  of  MSS. 

f   Bier  de  Fir.  iitii^.  c.  §3.  M 

I  Suidas,  ill  Le^.  ta  voc.  M«4>W«  H 

\  Jerome  adds,  thst  others  placf-  hia  Martyrdom  to  the  Pers«ciittoa       ^ 

•f  Dt^ius  and  Valerian,     h.  this  th(»y  are  rationed  by  Sttklas.     Da 

Bu  rcreri  it  to  the  year  Z02  or  303.     k  mm*,  perbapa,  as  SaxiiM 

tbinks,  beLwe«a  the  years  300  mod  306.  (Ommmmt,  I  p,  3M.> 
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union  of  Christ  with  the  Cliurdi,  as  ^vith  a 
asserting-  that  the  words  **  increase  and  mul- 
tiply* were  fulfilled  by  the  increasing"  greatness  of  ihe 
Christian  state ;  the  fourlh  enlarges  oo  ihe  efficacy  of 
Baptism  in  restoring'  Paradise,  and  conferriufl^  i minor- 
tility ;  the  fifth  gives  counsel  for  the  preservation  of  this 
virtue  ;  the  sixth  maintains  that  it  ought  to  be  attended 
with  good  works  ;  the  seventh,  eip^hth,  ninth,  and  tentfi 
Tirgins  successively  lavish  their  encomiums,  and  explain* 
m  m  very  al1eg;ori<^  manner,  passages  of  Scripture  lo 
support  their  opinions. 

This  Dialogue  was  published  with  notes,  and  a  Latin 
version,  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  1656;  by  Peter  Possinus 
ia  I6a7,  in  (61;  and  inserted  by  Combelis  in  his  last 
Supplement  to  the  BibUotheca  Palrum, 

Fabricius  published  it  with  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Works  of  Hippolytu»,  Hamburgh^ 
17lSw  The  enlHTiifragmtnls  of  his  works  were  collect- 
ed luid  published  with  the  Works  of  AmphilodiiuSy 
Ac  by  Combefis,  Paris,  11544,  in  lol 

Besidea  this  piece,  Methodius  wrote  a  large  Work 
•l^asi  Porphyry ;  a  Dialogue  on  the  Retiirrcctio?t,,  to 
lefute  the  opinion  of  Origen* — that  men  were  not  to  be 
niscd  again  in  the  flesh — of  which  Epiphimius  has 
cited  a  large  frag-ment;t  another  Trmtise  agaifisi 
Ori^i,  concerning  the  Pythoness;  a  Dialogue  between 
tt  Caikolic  and  raleniiniam,  on  Free  ff*iii  and  ihe  Ori- 
gin ofEtfU;  Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  the  Cantictes^ 
lU  mentioned  by  Jerome»  besides  a  Treatise  on  Created 
TkittgM^  cited  by  Photius  ;J  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Marty n. 
The  Sermon  entitled  Simeon  and  Anna^  and  that  on 
Palm  Sundai/,  appear  to  have  been  either  written  by,  or 
lo  have  received  touches  from,  some  later  hand. 

Melbodius  is  sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  soltd» 
hi&  generally  turgid  anrl  verbose^  fond  of  far-fetched 
thoughts  and  fanciful  comparisons* 


LATIK  WESTERS. 

TERTULLIAN, 

Mc  QointTis  Septimius  Florens  Tertulljanus,  the  most 
andentaf  the  Latin  Ecclesiastical  Writers  whose  Works 
sfiU  remam,  was  a  native  of  Carthagc,§  and  flourished 
dunni^  the  reigns  of  Sevenis  and  Caracalla.[|  The  son 
of  a  Pi-oconsular  Centurion,^  he  appears  from  his  Writ- 
ings to  have  been  at  first  a  Ileathen,  or  at  least  to  have 
«atertained  but  little  respect  for  some  articles  of  the 
Omstian  Faith.**  He  was  aflcrwards  a  Presbyter,tt 
«nd  officiated,  in  all  probability,  either  in  Rome  or  in 
Carthage,  It  is  certain  that  he  was  married :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  militates  against  the  supposition  of 
flie  celibacy  of  the  ancient  pi  iesthood.Jt  After  having 
remained  in  the  Church  till  he  had  reached  the  middle 
a^  of  life,  he  separated  from  it  and  adopted  the  opi- 
nioiLs  of  Montanus,  This  change  appears  to  have 
anscn  from  the  austerity  of  bis  character^  to  which  the 

•  ft  wBi,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  hi i  attack  on  Origcn  that 
MKllMijas  la  not  mentiofie^t  by  Eu^ebttjs. 

f  i/tfT.  W.    S«e  dfo  Ptuit  Cod.  234.  J  Cod,  236. 

\  Hieroo.  de  f^tr.  Uitat.  c,  63.  ||  Rid.  %   Ihtd, 

*•   //*er   et    nw   ritimuM  aliquando ;  dc  vrttri$  fuhnut, — ^fftokg, 

.'     f*^^''f^f^^*^»t,   tioc  fffttvs  hominum  quod  et  ipni  retro  futmuj^ 

■k»  time  [hjmim  fumtne,  rtaturA  i^nus  norunt. — Ue  Ptpnitfnt.  c.  1. 

it.     He  may,  bowerer,  poMihly  allude  rather  to  ibc  genera!  stale  of 

ttt  Geaiile«  when  unconverted  tbui  to  his  own  private  caie. 

H  Hiefon.  de  Kir,  liluti,  c  53. 

:t  Oa  this  mbjec4  i«e  Bingham's  AHiiqmikt  9f  tke  CAriMiian 
*^«rc-^  o.  i¥.  c.  5. 


harsh  and  rigorous  principles  of  the  new  sect  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted,  and  from  the  vehemence  of  his  tero- 
pi'r,*  which  the  envy  and  ill-trentment  of  the  Roman 
Clergy  t  nnay  perhaps  have  contributed  to  exasperate* 
Whatever  may  have  occasioned  this  alienation*  there  is 
no  reason  to  belie\e  that  it  was  ever  removed.  His 
life  (of  which  the  above  meagre  summary  contains  al- 
most the  only  particulars  of  importance  not  wholly 
uncertain)  is  said  to  have  been  extended  to  decrepit  old 
age  ;t  but  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

The  Writings  of  Tertullian,  as  far  as  they  tend  to 
illustrate  the  History  of  Christianity  during  the  Ilnd  and 
Ilird  Centuries,  have  betn  analyzed  and  e^tamined  with 
admirable  precision  and  candnur  by  the  present  learned 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cam  bridge.  §  In  noticing  a  Work, 
to  which  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  conviction,  that,  if 
the  volumes  of  the  remaining  Fathers  were  investigated 
with  similar  undivided  attention  to  the  distinct  testimony 
of  each  particular  writer,  with  similar  diffidence  of  draw- 
ing inferences  from  ambiguous  expressions  or  doubtful 
narratives,  and  with  similar  rejection  of  that  spirit  of 
system  and  hypothesis  which  has  so  often  converted  the 
very  resources  of  erudition  into  instruments  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  error — it  would  then  be  a  far  easier  task, 
than  it  is  at  present,  to  frame  an  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
which,  exempt  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  credulity 
and  captiousness,  might  be  calculated  to  guide,  correct, 
and  promote  the  stndies  of  the  theological  student. 

Considerable  difficuity  has  attended  all  attempts  not 
merely  to  assign  the  particular  dates  of  Tcrtullian's 
Works, II  but  even  to  discover  which  were  w^ritten  before 
and  which  after  his  adoption  of  Montanism.  The  im- 
perfection of  the  methods  which  have  been  pursued  is 
pointed  out  by  Bishop  Kaye,  who  considers  the  follow- 
ing classification  as  one,  in  adhering  to  which  we  shall 
perhaps  "  not  deviate  very  widely  from  the  truth-" 

Works  probably  written  while  Tertullian  was  yet  a 
member  of  the  Church  : — de  Pmiiimtia  ;  de  Orationef 
de  Bapti^mo ;  the  two  books  ad  Uxorem ;  ad  Mar- 
ty ra^  ;  de  Paiiefttid  ;  adverms  Judaot ;  dc  Praacrip* 
tione  Hmreiicorum, 

Works  certainly  written  after  he  became  a  Mon- 
tanist ;— First  Book  against  Marcion  ;  Second  Book 
against  Majcion ;  de  -/^Hiwici;  Third  Book  ag^insl 
Marcion  ;  Fourth  Book  against  Marcion  ;  de  Came 
Chrisii;  de  Remrreciione  CarnU ;  Fifth  Book  against 
Marcion;  adverstnPra^ieaTn;  in  Scoi^tiacttm;  de  Corona 
Miliiit ;  de  Firginibni  Vclandiit;  de  Exhortations 
CastUaiis  ;  de  Fttgd  in  Perxcutione  ;  de  Monogamid  ; 
de  Jejmiiis  ;   de  Pudicitid. 

Works  probably  written  after  he  became  a  Blon* 
i^msXi^advtrma   FakntinianoB ;  ad  Scapulmn ;  de 

•  ^ti$frrimut  ^o  temper  if  get  cahrihm  tmjMtientim,  —  Dt 
Piitimi.  c,  i . 

f  Jerome  attributes  TertulliaD's  adoption  of  Mont&nisin  to  thii 
last  cause,  de  Ftr,  lliugt.  c.  53. 

t  Hieron.  de  Ftr,  tffiuL  c.  53. 

\  The  Eccksimtirnt  Hitforf  nf  the  Second  mtd  Third  CemturieSf 
UiuMiraitd  from  the  H^ntingt  «/  TrrtuiUan,  2nd  edit.  For  tbe  sake  or 
brevity,  we  have  generally  quoted  U  ander  the  Utle  of  Bithop  Kaye 
on  TertitHian, 

II  See  P.  Allix,  Diuertai,  de  Teriufftam  FiiM  Script.  Mosheioi, 
Cotnment,  Chrtmohgico-Hiat.  de  JEtaie  Jpohffettc.  TertHil.  6tc.  S«« 
ulso  Ibe  hit  of  Trtalifes  relating  to  Tertnlljan  in  J,  G.  Walch.  Bihi, 
FairtMiie.  p.  29.  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Nc«nder'»  new  Germaa 
work,  j4rtffffnoMticv»  Gei*t  dew  Tertui/iamtM,  &c.tee  the  Preface  to  th* 
tCGoad  edition  of  Biiiiop  Kaye  on  Tertuthan^ 
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HISTORY. 


SubiecU  of 
bii  different 
THatiies. 


HHftofy.    SpedamlU;  de  IdoloUdri&;  the  two  Books  dt  CuUu 
jFWfniiMinifii. 

Works  respecting  which  nothing  certain  can  be  pro- 
nounced >-^the  Apology  ;  the  two  Books  ad  Naliones  ; 
the  tract  de  TeUknonio  Animm ;  de  PaUio ;  advtrmu 
aemiogenefn* 

Of  Tertullian's  Works-  against  the  Valdntinians, 
against  Marcion,  against  Praxeas,  and  against  Her- 
mogenes,  the  reader  will  find  some  notice  in  a  subse- 
quent paper  on  the  Heretics  of  the  Ilnd  and  Ilird 
Centuries.  Of  the  Apology  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch 
mt  p.  94,  and  of  the  tract  de  Fugd  at  p.  96,  of  this  volume. 
The  subjects  of  the  rest  may  be  thus  very  succinctly 
known. 

De  Pctniteniid  shows  the  necessity  of  Penitence,  and 
gives  a  description  of  the  public  confession  of  guilt, 
called  Exomologesis. 

De  Oratione^  chiefly  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  contains  also  some  account  of  the  Ceremonies 
commonly  used  by  the  Christians  during  Prayer ;  and 
touches  on  the  innovations  resembling  the  Gentile  prac- 
tices, already  introduced. 

DeBaptumo  was  written  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
Baptism,  in  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  a  female, 
named  Quintilla,  who  maintained  that  Faith  alone  is 
sufficient  for  salvation.  In  this  tract  Tertullian  speaks 
strongly  of  the  efficacy  of  Baptism  in  procuring  the  re- 
mission of  sins  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
connects  it  with  Regeneration :  he  also  discusses  many 
questions  relating  to  this  rite.* 

Ad  Uxorem.  In  the  First  Book  he  exhorts  his  wife, 
if  she  should  survive  him,  not  to  marry  again ;  in  the 
Second,  he  advises  her,  if  she  should  wish  to  marry 
again,  to  take  a  Christian  husband. 

Ad  Martyras  contains  consolations  to  the  Christians 
who  were  suffering  on  account  of  their  Religion,  and  a 
warning  against  indulging  in  disputes  whilst  they  were 
in  prison. 

De  PaiienUd;  a  forcible  exhortation  to  the  exercise 
of  patience. 

Advenus  Judttoe ;  to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  Law 
was  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  that  the  Messiah  was 
foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

-  De  PrtBscriptione  HcBreticorum.  In  this  tract  Ter- 
tullian wishes  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Heretics 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  by  reason  of  its  novelty ;  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  them  on 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  they  neither 
raceived  the  Scriptures  entirely,  nor  interpreted  them 
in  a  uniform  manner ;  but  that  the  pure  Faith  was  to 
be  sought  in  Churches  which  were  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  and  which  could  produce  a  regular  succession 
of  Bishops  from  their  time.f 

De  Anima;  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  Soul. 
It  is  in  this  tract  that,  among  other  erroneous  notions, 
is  found  the  argument,  that  the  Soul  is  a  corporeal  sub- 
stance formed  with  the  Body. 

In  Scorpiacum,  (meant  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  poison 

•  See  Bishop  Kaye  on  Tertuilian,  p.  427. 

f  Prcetcripiio,  a  law-term,  is  an  exception,  made  before  the  merits 
of  a  caufe  are  discussed,  showing  m  iimine  that  the  plaintiff'  ought 
not  to  be  heard.  On  the  reasons  which  induced  Tertullian  to  except 
against  all  arguments  urged  by  Heretics  out  of  Scripture  and  to  ap- 
peal to  Apostolic  tradition,  see  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Kaye  ojt  7*er- 
tmUianj  p  291,  and  in  the  Addenda,  p.  584,  where  some  observations 
on  the  reasoning  of  Tertullian  in  this  Tract,  by  the  learned  translator 
of  Scbletennacher't  fsfof  ois  Si,  iMke,  are  eztmiiied. 
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of  Heretics,  as  it  were  of  Scorpions,)  directed  against     B« 
the  Gnostics,  is  on  the  necessity  and  excellence  of  Mar- 
tyrdom. 

De  Corond  ;  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  who  refused  to  place  on  his  head  the  chap- 
let  usually  worn  when  the  Emperors  distributed  laiv  ^«"^ 
gesses  to  the  army. 

De  VirginUnu  Velandie  /  to  show  that  virgins  should 
be  veiled  in  Churches. 

De  Exkortaiione  CaiHiaHe^  and  de  Monogamid^ 
represent  second  marriages  as,  in  fact,  adultery. 

De  J^uniis ;  in  praise  of  the  extreme  fasts  of  the 
Montanists. 

De  PudicUid;  to  show  that  the  Church  has  not 
power  to  remit  the  sins  of  fornication  and  adultery,  or 
to  readmit  into  its  communion,  even  after  penance, 
such  as  had  once  fallen  into  these  crimes  after  Baptism. 

Ad  Scapulam,  An  Address  to  Scapula,  Governor 
of  Africa,  exhorting  him  to  discontinue  the  severities 
which  he  exercised  against  the  Christians. 

De  Spectaculis;  to  show  that  a  Christian  cannot, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  be  present  at 
Public  Games  or  Spectacles,  which  were  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Heathen  Deities.  After  having  shovm 
their  effects  on  the  minds  of  such  as  were  present,  he 
undertakes  to  evince  that  all  the  circumstances  of  those 
sights,  such  as  the  attire  of  the  actors,  &c.,  were  suf^ 
gested  by  Satan,  in  order  to  deceive  men  by  their  simi- 
larity to  the  Christian  ceremonies  ;  or  to  draw  them, 
even  unconsciously,  into  a  violation  of  the  Christian 
precepts.  He  concludes  with  a  well  known  passage, 
which,  though  too  severely  stigmatized  and  invidiously 
mutilated  by  Gibbon,*  is  certainly  marked  by  declama- 
tory virulence. 

De  IdolokUrid ;  an  attempt  to  show  in  how  many 
different  ways  Idolatry  might  be  committed.f 

De  CuUu  Foeminarum  ;  against  ostentation  in  the 
dress  of  females. 

AdNationes;  in  two  Books,  of  which  the  latter  is 
imperfect ;  a  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  written 
with  more  care  but  less  vehemence  than  the  Apology, 

De  Testimonio  Aninue  ;  to  prove  that  the  Soul  bears 
a  natural  testimony  to  the  existence  of  one  God  and  to 
a  future  life. 

De  Pallio ;  composed  in  order  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  taunts  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  consequence  of  his  quitting  the  Roman 
Toga  for  the  Palliumy  or  mantle,  worn  by  the  Greeks 
and  by  Philosophers.  This  singular  piece  of  learned 
extravagance  and  obscurity  is  selected  by  Mallebranche 
to  support  the  severe  censures  which  he  passes  on  the 
style  and  character  of  Tertullian4  It  was  separately 
edited  by  Salmasius,in  8vo.,  1656. 

Several  Works  of  Tertullian  are  lost :  several  suppo-  Soppc 
sititious  pieces  pass  under  his  name.  In  the  latter  class  titi<HM 
may  be  reckoned  some  Poems  ascribed  to  him,  deficient  Worki 
in  metre  and  destitute  of  merit.     Wc  may  also  perhaps 
add  a  small  Catalogue  of  Heresies  subjoined  to  the  Book 
de  Prtescriptione^  and  not  found  in  the  Codex  of  Agobard, 
the  most  ancient  MS.  of  Tertuliian's  writings.     The 
Book  concerning  the  Trinity  (a  subject,  however,  on 
which  he  appears   to  have   written)  is  certainly  not 
genuine,    and    perhaps   belongs    to   Novatian.    The 

*  Decline  and  Fail,  &c.  ch.  XTi. 

JEncyciop^dta,  p.  95. 
De  to  Heekercke  de  ia  f'hriti,  lib.  i*.  c.  3. 
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Treatise  on  Jewish  MfUits,  is  ako  the  production  of  a 
different  though  ancient  author. 
^  eul  The  Imigiiag'e  of  TertiiUian  is  harsh,  uucoiith,  inflated, 
•****  Bfld  obscure.  His  Jjatinity,  of  which  the  expressions 
vt  often  affectedly  drawn  from  the  Works  of  the  older 
Writers,*  and  often  borrowed  from  Ihe  iechnicaUties  of 
Juri«^prudence,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  skilled»t 
ts  full  of  unnatural  and  barbarous  constructions.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  hursts  of  threat  force  and 
vivacity  occasionally  flash  through  his  dark  and  distorted 
sentences.  His  spirit,  aui^lere  and  yet  liery^  was  re- 
flected in  a  style  at  once  rough  and  vigorous.  His 
diction  has  been  compared  by  BalsacJ  to  the  bril- 
tiinc7  of  ebony.  There  is  an  impetuosity,  a  vehe- 
mence,  and  an  acrimony  in  his  manner,  which  combine 
to  astonish,  to  stun^  and  sometimes  to  disgust.  His 
acquirements  were  varied  and  copious,  not  select  or 
well  digested.  His  understanding  was  acute  rather 
than  comprehensive ;  and  his  method  of  reasoning  is 
oftea  rather  ingenious  than  solid.  His  fancy  predomt- 
nated  over  his  judgment,  and  his  zeal  oftrm  clouded  his 
intellect.  He  possessed  too  a  satirical  spirit,  which  oc- 
casionally adds  poignancy  to  his  remarks.  Above  all,  he 
felt  a  certain  fondness  for  enthusiastic  exaggeration ; 
which,  while  it  led  liim  to  neglect  the  milder  tones  of 
limpUcity,  and  the  softer  touches  of  delicacy,  hurried 
hini  into  the  pursuit  of  quaint  conceits,  smart  retorts, 
and  wild  hyperboles.  Hence  the  subtleties  which  over- 
cast bis  thoughts,  the  constant  allusions  and  the  new- 
er newly  applied  expressions  which  distinguish  hts  style. 
St.  Cyprian,  it  is  reported,  never  passed  a  day  with- 
out reading  some  part  of  Tertullian^s  Works  ;  and 
used  to  say,  when  he  called  for  the  book,  '*  Give  me 
my  master/' %  Indeed,  though  he  has  not  cited  him,  or 
adopted  his  manner  of  writing,  he  has  imitated  him  in 
the  choice  of  some  of  his  subjects,  and  borrowed  many 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  chief  Editors  of  Tertullian  are  Rhenanus,  Fame- 
lius.  La  Cerda,  and  the  learned  Rigaltius,  (Rigault,) 
whose  candid  remarks  gave  offence  to  persons  of  the 
Koinan  communion,  to  which  he  belonged.  The  Edition 
of  Rigault,  published  in  Paris  in  1664,  in  folio,  is  excel- 
lent. Sctnler  gave  a  new  edition  (1769—1773)  in  five 
rolumes,  6vo.,  to  which  a  sixth  volume  was  added  by 
SchOzius  in  1776.  The  Edition  of  Oberthur  appeared 
m  1780  and  1781,  in  2  vols.  The  best  Edition  of  ihe 
Apology  is  that  of  Havereamp,  (Leyden,  1718,  8vo»)  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  (together  with  the 
Apologiei  of  Justin  Martyr,  Minucius  Felix,  &c.)  by  W, 
llee\*es.  For  further  information  on  the  dilferent  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Tertullian,  see  Lumper,  J/w/or* 
Thiol,  Crit*  de  ViL  ^'c,  SancL  Palrumt  torn.  vi.  p»  74&. 

MINUCIUS  FELIX. 
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^*e-  Minncius  Felix  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
be^ntiing  of  the  Ilird  century,  Jerome,  in  his  Cala^ 
logue  of  EcclesiaMieal  Writers,  places  him  between 
Tertulliao  and  Cyprian  ;  )|  of  these   Fathers  the  former 

•  Eulinkeii,  Prttf.  ad  Schelkri  Le^k&ji*  See  Bishop  Kayc 
m  TfriuUian,  p.  67. 

f  He  is  nol,  bowever,  to  be  confounded  with  Rnolher  Tertullian, 
vbo  WM  ft  Juntconsott^     See  FAbric  Bibiiotk  Latin,  torn,  iii.  p.  ^7. 

{  111  »  Letter  to  Ri^Ault. 

\  Hieron.  De  Fir.  Miu4t.  c,  53. 

II  Dt  Fir.  Ilkut.  c.  58.  But  in  Mp.  30.  (a1.  50.)  where  perhaps 
drmiological  order  is  not  ttrictly  ob^rvedj  lie  places  Minucius  aficr 
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furnished  Minucius  with  many  thoughts,  the  latter 
borrowed  from  him  many  passag-es.  Nothinn;  certain 
is  known  respecting  his  Country  ;  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, however,  that  he  was  an  African.  That  he  fol- 
lowed the  leg-al  profei^sion  appears  not  only  from  Ihe 
testimony  of  Lactantius*  and  Jerome,t  but  from  the 
opening'  of  his  Dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
Heli£rion4  This  Dialog-ue,  on  which  his  fame  rests, 
is  entitled  Octavim—ihe  name  given  to  the  Christian 
advocate,  who  is  introduced  as  answering  the  objections 
of  the  Heathen  disputer,  called  Ccecilius,5  Minucius 
himself  being  arbitrator.  It  opens  with  a  free  and  vehe- 
ment attack,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  condition 
and  attainments  of  the  Christians  are  bitterly  reviled, 
the  Doctrines  of  their  Religion — ^uch  as  a  particular 
Providence,  the  Resurrection^  &c» — ridiculed,  and  the 
most  abvsurd  calumnies  repeated :  while^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  the  superior 
wisdom  of  adhering  to  ancient  opinions,  and  the  conse- 
quent prosperity  of  the  Romans,  are  insisted  npon. 
This  attack  is  followed  by  a  spirited  reply,  in  which  the 
folly  of  Heathen  Fables  is  severely  exposed ;  the  proofs 
of  the  Existeuce,  Providence,  and  Attributes  of  the 
Deity  set  forth  ;  the  circumstances  of  the  rise  of  Roman 
greatness  laid  open ;  some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Christians  defended,  and  the  charge  against  their  man- 
ners refuted  ;  and  their  purity,  tbrtitude,  and  other 
virtues,  warmly  praised.  The  Heathen  adversary  tlien 
acknowledges  himself  vanquished  and  converted, 

Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  Work 
concerning  Destiny,  ascribed  to  Minucius  Felix:  but, 
though  it  was  the  production  of  an  eloquent  writer^  its 
style  corresponded  not  with  that  of  tlie  Ociavuis  ^l  it 
was  perhaps  attributed  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
tnise  which  occurs  in  that  Didogue»  that  he  would  treat 
more  largely  on  that  subject.^ 

The  Ocfarius  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the 
Eighth  Book  of  Arnobius.  This  error  had  been  ob- 
served by  Hadrian  Junius,**  and  ivas  fully  shown  by  the 
celebnvted  Jurisconsult  Balduinus,  (Daudouin,)  who 
published  the  Work  separately  in  1560,  and  prefixed  a 
learned  Dissertation  on  its  author  and  its  contents. 
Several  editions  since  that  time  have  appeared;  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  those  of  Wowerius,  of  El- 
menhorstiuB»  of  Hcraldus,  and  of  Rigaltius,  All  the 
Notes  of  these  Commentators  were  reprinted  in  the 
variorum  edition  in  1 672,  The  Dissertation  of  Bal- 
duinus, the  entire  observations  of  Rigaltius,  and  a 
selection  from  the  notes  of  other  Writers,  together  with 
his  own  judicious  remarks  and  corrections,  were  pub- 
lished by  J.  Davis,  Master  of  Queens  College^  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  also  a  good  edition  by  James  Gro- 
novius,  1709. 

Ociavitii  is  a  Work,  which,  though  not  remafkable 

Cyprian,  in  which  he  h  followed  by  Balduin,  who  thinks  Mmucitia 
flourished  afler  the  middle  of  the  lITrd  ceiilury,  (Diitert.  c,  2,) 
Barooiut  placed  bim  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  SE?eru!i,  a.  d. 
212.  Cave  in  the  year  220,  in  \us  Hui.  Lit  (Part  i.  p.  66,)  but  in 
the  year  207  in  hts  Chronohgictd  Table  of  the  three ^nt  Ageu  ttf  the 
Chratian  Church,  On  thi^  subject  may  be  consulted  llllemonl, 
jrtirjw.  Ion],  iii.  p.  1.  Notes  mr  Minuc*  FeHx» 

*  Lactant*  Div,  Irut*  lib,  v,  c.  L 

t  De  Fir.  litmt.  c.  5B.  Ep.m,  (al.  S4.) 

t  Oc/rtu.  c  2. 

$  Ccccilius  bas  atso  th«  name  of  NataliSf  OctAvioa  ofJanumriuSj 
and  Minuchif  Felix  of  Marcus. 

[\  De  Fir.  IHmt.  c.  50. 

%  Octm.  c,  36. 

**  Anirn.  lib.  vi,  c»  1, 
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Hlftorf.,  for  extraordinary  research  or  powerful  ability,  is  written 
^'^^V*^*'  in  a  very  lively,  varied,  elep^nt^  and  agreeable  manner* 
The  arguments  on  boih  sides  are  set  for  Ik  with  grace 
and  force,  and  illustrated  with  learning  and  intelli- 
gence. In  the  tone  of  flowing^  declamation  and  of 
poignant  raillery,  which  pervades  it,  the  style  of  a  lawyer 
is  perhaps  obvious;  but  it  is  not  calculated  to  warj)  the 
judgment  rather  than  to  stimulate  ihe  attention  of  the 
reader.  Miimcius  Felix  was  evidently  versed  in  the 
Writings  of  Cicero,  which  have  imparted  a  superior 
degree  of  ease,  correctness,  and  polish  to  his  diction. 

CYPRIAN. 

ClttCJTEEl  A.  D.  248« 

life  &c  Thaseias  CBccilius*  Cyprianus,  a  native  of  Africa,  and 

probably  of  Carthage,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
according  to  Pearson^t  in  Ihe  year  24G.  Previously  to 
that  period  he,  taught  Rhetoric  with  great  applause4  and 
appears  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  aflluence  and  splen- 
dour. Of  his  feelings  after  having  received  Baptism  he 
M  Dono'  ^^  given  a  description  in  a  florid  letter*  addressed  to 
ium.  Donatus:  shortly  after   which  it  is   probable   that  he 

DtFcmiiQie  Wrote  his  Treatise  on.  the  Vanily  of  Idoh^  in  which  he 
JdUofum.  shows  the  Unity  of  God,  the  absiurdity  of  Paganism, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ — ^the  two 
first  points  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
by  Minucius  Felix,  the  latter  as  it  is  by  Tertulhan. 
The  first  proof  which  he  gave  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
change  which  his  opinions  and  habits  had  experienced, 
was  a  voluntary  distribution  of  his  property  among  the 
Poor.§  lie  was  appointed  Presbyter,  and  afterwards 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Carthage,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  universal  sufTrage  and  pressing 
wishes  of  the  People.  While  the  Persecution  of 
Decius  raged,  he  took  shelter  in  retirement ;  when  it 
had  subsided,  he  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  relaxed 
state  of  discipline  which  it  had  occasioned.  His  conduct 
during  the  disastrous  pestilence  which  afflicted  Carthage, 
aflbrds  a  noble  example  of  piety  and  judgment  united 
with  the  keenest  sensibiHty.  When  the  streets  were 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  the  dead,  and  the  living 
iled  with  selfish  fear,  abandoning  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends,  Cyprian  assembled  the  Christians,  and 
strongly,  as  well  as  successfully,  inculcated  the  great 
duties  of  that  humanity,  which,  like  the  beneficence  of 
the  Father  of  the  Universe^  embraces  within  its  circle 
not  merely  persons  of  the  same  persuasion,  but  the 
Gentile  and  the  Persecutor,  In  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
when  Palenms  was  Proconsul  of  Africa,  he  was  banished 
to  Cunibis,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  as  soon  as 
Cralerius  Maximus  succeeded  to  the  Proconsulate.  His 
return  was  followed  by  his  Martyrdom. 

The  last  scenes  of  his  life,l|  as  well  as  the  part  which 
he  took  during  the  disputes  concerning  the  Lapsed,^ 
and  the  rebaptizing  of  Heretics,**  have  been  already 
described.  The  line  of  conduct  which  he  adopted  with 
regard  to  Novatus,  will  be  touched  upon  in  a  succeed- 
ing paper, 

*  So  called  Crora  a  presbyter  nAmed  Coecilius,  by  whom  be  was 
converted.    Hier.  de  Fir,  JliuL  c.  67, 
t  Ann,  Cifprian.  p.  6. 

iUcUnt  Dm  Inu,  lib.  t.  c.  1.  Hi«f .  dr  Fbr.  UUmi.  c  %?^  he. 
Hter.  de  Fif  Uhm,  c.  G7, 
Enc^c/op^ita,  p.  106, 
%  Ibtd,  p,  104. 
*•  Mid.  p,  105. 


Our  accounts  of  Cyprian  are  chiefly  derived  firom  his 
Lifet  written  by  his  Deacon,  Pontius,  (which  we  have 
before  mentioned, •)  the  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom^  and 
various  passages  in  his  Works. 

Cyprian  appears,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  have 
been  extremely  anxious  to  enforce  the  importance  of 
Ecclesiastical  authority.  Much  allowance  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  made  for  his  peculiar  situation,  surrounded 
by  men,  of  whom  some  wshed  to  relax,  others  to  carry 
to  an  unnecessary  pitch  of  rigour  the  discipline  of  the 
Churchy  some  to  derogate  from  the  Episcopal  dignity, 
and  others  to  give  undue  influence  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  It  is  much  to  his  honour  that  he  always  main- 
tained the  independence  of  the  different  Sees ;  and  that 
he  applauded  in  strong  terms  the  custom  of  giving  to 
the  People  their  share  in  the  election  of  Bishops.  Dis- 
countenancing secret  measures,  he  referred  all  matters 
of  consecfuence  to  his  clergy  and  congregation. 

A  Life  of  Cyprian  has  been  written  by  Le  CIcrc,t  in  a 
manner  very  diffbrent  from  that  in  which  Ecclesiastical 
memoirs  are  usually  drawn  up.  Of  the  observations 
which  it  contains,  some  are  acute,  some  judicious,  some, 
we  think,  ilbtempered. 

The  style  of  Cyprian  is  oratorical.  It  contains 
scarcely  any  allusions  to  Philosophy.  Though  familiar 
with  the  Works  of  Tertullian,  his  taste  led  him  to 
avoid  the  perplexed  and  uncouth  style  of  that  Writer, 
and  he  is  generally  clear,  flowing,  and  unembarrassed. 

The  correspondence  of  C^^prian  consists  of  eighty- 
one  Letters^  comprising  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  (of 
which  an  analysis  may  be  found  in  Du  Pin.)  They  cast 
great  light  on  the  History,  botli  internal  and  external, 
of  the  Church,  particularly  in  Africa* 

The  Book  on  the  Discipline  and  Dress  of  Virgins^  Is 
chiefly  an  exhortation  to  avoid  the  ornamental  attire  and 
other  corruptions  of  the  Age.  He  speaks  of  virginity 
as  being  the  state  nearest  to  martyrdom ;  as  removing 
from  its  possessor  the  curse  pronounced  against  the 
first  woman — as  raising  her  to  an  equality  with  the 
Angels. 

Tlie  Treatise  respecting  the  Lapsed^  and  that  on  the 
Unittf  of  the  Church,  were  written  after  the  Persecution 
of  Decius. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Lapsed  was  directed,  with  ex- 
pressions of  deep  censure,  against  those  persons  of  the 
party  of  Felicissimus,  who  were  desirous  of  extending  re- 
conciliation, on  easy  terms,  to  such  as  had  fallen  away, 
Cj'prian  observes,  that  Martyrs  cannot  give  absolution 
of  sins,  which  is  a  power  belonging  to  the  Church. 
alone.  He  relates  certain  stories  of  apostates,  whora. 
he  represents  as  ha\ing  been  punished  from  Heaven  far 
attempting  to  receive  the  Eucharist. 

The  Treatise  on  the  JJniiy  of  the  Church  contains 
severe  reflections  on  Schism  and  Heresy. 

In  the  Book  on  the  Lordt$  Prayer  may  be  found 
many  general  remarks  on  Prayer. 

For  an  account  of  the  Tract  to  Demetrian»  see  En* 
cyclopadia^  p*  104* 

The  Book  of  Mortality  wt^s  composed  in  consequence 
of  ihe  pestilence  which  raged  in  the  reign  of  Gallus* 

The  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom^  written  during  the 
Persecution  of  Gallus,  is  a  collection  of  texts  from  Scrip- 
ture, calculated  to  animate  the  Christians  to  submit 
with  courage  to  the  sufferings  which  attended  the  pro- 
fession of  their  Religion. 

•  Enctfchpttdhf  p,  107.  f  Btblioth^  Unn\  lorn,  xiL 
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btoiy.       The  Treatise  on  Good  fforks  and  Alms  was  written 
»/^  probably  in  a.  d.  254,  when  Cyprian  collected  consider- 
able sums  to  redeem  some  Christians   captured  by 
Barbarians. 

Hie  Book  on  the  Advantages  of  Patience,  written  in 
eoDsequenoe  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  baptism  of 
Heretics,  was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  256» 
with  a  letter  to  Jubaianus.  That  on  Emulation  and 
Mhv^  (de  Zdo  et  Livore)  appeared  sometime  afterwards. 
Ttie  Work  of  Testimonies  to  Quirinus,  against  the 
Jews,  contains  a  variety  of  Scriptural  passages :  the 
First  Book  treats  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Jewish 
Law ;  the  Second,  of  the  Mission  of  Christ ;  the  Third, 
of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  Revealed  Religion.* 

^  Rivet  considered  the  ^nuineness  of  this  Tract  doubtful  {Crit, 
Saer,  UK  ii.  c.  15.)  Baluzius,  who  examined  varioiu  nuumscripts, 
admits  tl>at  it  has  been  interpolated.  (Noi.  ad  Cyprian,  p.  596.)  In 
the  opinioQ  of  Lardner  ^^  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  St.  Cypnan  pub- 
fidked  a  Work  with  this  title ;  bat  it  seems  that  the  Books  of  Testtmo- 
Mi  wkicfa  w  aow  Iwfe,  or  at  toast  some  part  of  them,  are  liable  to 


Among  the  Books  which  have  been  wrongly  ascribed     Ecclc- 
to  Cyprian,  are  the  following  :—De  Spectaculis  ;  De  Bono   ^*|^g^f 
Pudicitite  ;  Be  Laude  Martyrii ;  Ad  Novatianum  Ha-     the  Ilnd 
reUcum;  De  Baptismo  HtBreticorum  ;  De  Aleaioribus ;    and  Ilird 
De  Montibus  Sind  et  Sion;    Adversus  Judteos;   De   Centuriea. 
Singularitaie  Clericorum ;  Sfc,  ^tm^^^ 

!nie  Works  of  Cyprian  were  translated  into  English,  Editions, 
not  without  care  and  elegance,by  Nathaniel  Marshall,  &^. 
in  1727 ;  and  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Lombert, 
in  1672. 

The  most  complete  Editions  are  that  of  Bishop  Fell, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1682 ;  (this  contains  the  Annates 
Cyprianici  of  Pearson,  to  which  are  added  the  Disserta- 
iiones  Cyprianicte  of  Dodwell;)  and  that  begun  by 
Baliizius  and  finished  by  Dom.  Prudent.  Maran,  1726, 
in  folio.  This  splendid  edition  was  reprinted  at  Venice, 
in  1758. 

objections  that  bare  not  been  fully  cleared  up.'*  (CredibU,  &c.  VuU 
ii.  cfa.  xliv.) 
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HERESIES  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


HUtorf.        To  the  Philosophic  inquirer  into  the  principles  of 
Human  nature,  there  is  no  portion  of  History  which 


Importance  appears,  at  first  sight,  better  calculated  to  extend  his 
aud  diffi-*^    knowledge  than  that  detail  of  mental  disorders  which 
an  account  of  ancient  Heresy  presents.     And,  indeed. 


culiv  of  the  knowledge  than  that  detail  of  mental  disorders  which 
nbjecU     *  wi  account  of  ancient  Heresy  presents.     And,  indeed, 
an  accurate  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  erro- 
nieous  opinions  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
operations  of  our  faculties.     But  such  a  sketch,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.     Few  have  the  patience, 
and  fewer  still  the  ability,  to  examine  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  to  deliver  in  all  its  force,  the  reasoning  of  die 
author  whose  speculations  they  undertake  to  explain. 
Even  when  not  influenced  by  prejudices,  an  ingenious 
expositor  will  be  always  apt  to  blend  his  own  senti- 
ments with  the  theories  of  others,  and  insensibly  to 
substitute  a  brilliant  hypothesis  for  a  tedious  copy. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  even  in  modem  times,  under  the  exist- 
ing wide  diffusion  of  Literature,  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  discover,  with  exactness,  the  system  of  one  writer 
from  the  representations  of  another.     And   this  ob- 
servation is  true,  if  extended  to  authors  whose  cha- 
racter forbids  the  suspicion  of  wilful  deceit,  and  to 
subjects  of  a  mere  abstract  nature,  not  involving  any 
personal  interest,  and  not  appealing  to  any  particular 
passion.      A  recent    Metaphysician,  of  distinguished 
talents,  afler  having  forcibly  shown,  by  numerous  in- 
stances of  misconception,  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  Worksy  makes  the 
following  remarks,  which  will  find  an  echo  in  the  lan- 
guage of  every  man  who  has  calmly  applied  himself  to 
the   investigation  of  Truth  : — "  From  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  Works  of  those 
authors  whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  than  to 
read,  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had  received  of 
them  to  be  faithful.     There  is  usually  something  more 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result ; 
some  mere  conjecture  represented  as  an  absolute  affir** 
mation,  or  some  limited  affirmation  extended  to  analo- 
gous cases,  which  it  was  not  meant  to  comprehend. 
And,  by  the  various   additions   or  subtractions   thus 
made,  in  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  considered  as  having  made  a  fortunate 
escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented  as  directly  opposite 
to  what  it  is.     It  is  like  those  engraved  portraits  of  the 
eminent   men  of   former  Ages,   the   copies   of  mere 
copies, — from  which  every  new  artist,  in  the  succession, 
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has  taken  something,  or  to  which  he  has  added  some-.  Hen 
thing,  till  not  a  lineament  remains  the  same.     If  we    '^' 
are  truly  desirous  of  a  faithful  likeness,  we  must  have 
recourse  once  more  to  the  original  Painting.***     But  no  ^ 
such  means  of  verification  remain  for  us  in  our  re* 
searches  into  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  Heretics,     llieir 
Works  have  been  destroyed  by  time,  by  accident,  or  by 
injudicious  zeal.    The  Fathers  (however  honest  their 
motives,  and  however  pure  their  intentions)  have  handed 
dow^  to  us  a  picture,  drawn  sometimes  by  inflamed, 
sometimes  by  ill-informed,  adversaries ;  and  who  can 
pretend  to  trace  where  the  resemblance  lurks  amid 
darkened  and  distorted   features?      Devoted  to   the 
cause  of  Christianity,  with  an  ardour  to  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Society  offers  no  parallel,  and  alarmed  not 
merely  at  the  dangerous  doctrines,  but  sometimes,  per-* 
haps,  at  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  various  Sects* 
the  orthodox  Christians  were  too  ready  to  admit  reports 
without  patient  and  cautious  investigation  ;  hence  they 
occasionally  impute  sentiments  not  held^  and  draw  (a 
fault    of   most    controversial    writers)    consequences^ 
which,  however  logically  deducible  from  certain  prin- 
ciples,  were  not  contemplated  by  the  persons  who 
maintained  those  principles.     The  excellence  of  the  end 
in  view,  sometimes,  we  think,  prevented  them  from 
examining  the   nature  of  the  means  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  it.      Without  the  remotest  design  of 
delivering  what  was  positively  false,  they  appear  to  us 
not  sufficiently  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  exactly 
true.     In  fact,  their  object  was  not  to  give  a  luminous 
view  of  the  sources  and  windings  of  error,  but  to  draw 
a  hasty  outline  of  its  hideousness,  and  to  deter  the 
Faithful  from  advancing  a  step  into  its  impious  circle. 
Thus  systems  which,  in  their  first  state,  were  obscure 
and  perplexed,  are  now  become  almost  hopelessly  unin- 
telligible.    Conjecture  alone  can  now  pretend  to  deli- 
neate the  original  structure  of  the  strange  labyrinth  of 
early  Heresy  ;  conjecture  alone  can  discover  the  rela- 
tion of  scattered  and  disjointed  parts,  and  fill  up  the 
chasms  of  a  mighty  wreck.     These   expressions,  the 
result  of  dispassionate  examination,  are  not,  however, 
applicable  to  every  particular  relation  of  every  parti- 
cular Heresy,  but  to  the  general  state  of  the  inquiry. 
They  are  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  very  unsatis- 
factory analysis  which  we  now  present. 

So  large  a  portion  of  error  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  Lecturet  on  the  Phiiosophy  of  the  Human 
Blirtdj  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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intermixture  of  Philosophical  principles  with  the  pecu- 
^  liar  tenets    of   Christianity,    that   Tertullian   has   not 
^^'  scnipled  to  call  Philosophers  the  Patriarchs  of  Heretics, 
«ltf  The  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  didicult  to  explain.     There 
Unresists  in   the  Human  mind    an    unquenchable   desire 
roK   of  knowledge ;  a  desire  almost  uniformly  strong  in  all 
gtfltes  and  gradations  of  Society,  tliough  its  immediate 
*  objects  and  channels,  susceptible  »s  they  are  of  iulinite 
Ttricty,  will  differ  according^  to  our  diflfercnt  ages,  capa- 
cities, and  acquirements.  The  same  desire  which  draws 
PIhe  early  efforts  of  the  Savage  towards  civilized  life, 
urges  on  his  more  enlightened  neighbour  to  specula- 
tions of  a  higher  order  and  more  extensive  range.* 
The  feeling  is  implanted  by  Nature ;  the  direction  is 
determined  by  circumstances.  When  Revealed  Religion 
first   disclosed  its  truths   to   mankind,    this   desire   of 
knowledge  received  a  different  bias,  but  lost  nothing  of 
its   inherent  activity.     Announced   with   extraordinary 
sea],   by  men  whose   manners  w^ere  simple    as   their 
morals  were  pure,  recorded  in  Works  bearing  the  most 
incontrovertible  marks  of  honesty  and  truth,  supported, 
too,  by  a  long  chain  of  striking  evidences,  and  adapted, 
moreover,  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  mankind,  Chris- 
tianity   gradually   produced    conviction   even   on   the 
Philosophic  clasiies.     Thus  the  effect  of  this  new  belief 
may  tor  a  time  have  been  to  calm  the  disquietude  of 
thought,  to  suspend  the  restlessness  of  curiosity.     But 
the  elements  of  agitation  still  existed,  and  were  soon 
again  excited.     Tlie  spirit  of  inquiry  no  longer  turned 
Itself  towards  the  discovery  of  general   facts,  but  to- 
wards an  investigation  of  all  their  possible  bearings, 
consequences,  and  modidcations.    The  Christian  duties 
were  received  ;  the  Christian  doctrines  were  admitted; 
bin  then  arose  llie  attempt  to  explain  these  duties  in  all 
their  branches  and  relations,  and  to  accommodate  these 
doctrines  to  our  present  faculties  and  preconceptions. 
The  Passions  still  worked;  the  Imagination  still  wau- 

*  8«  Pla^uet,  D»tivw^  da  Heritiet,     Diteourt  PrHiminaire. 


dered.  The  mind  of  the  Philosopher,  which  had  at  first  ^'^^if*  ♦**' 
grasped  with  avidity  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  J^^  jjj^ 
the  new  system,  and  remained  fixed  in  momentary  Ceniuries. 
tranquillity  on  its  recent  acquisition,  soon  broke  from  this  \.^my^^^ 
unaccustomed  state  of  rest.  Questions  which  had  long 
exercised  its  powers,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  insoluble 
in  this  our  present  circumscribed  sphere  of  existence* 
insensibly  suggested  themselves  again.  Explanations 
were  sought  in  Christianity,  and  not  found.  The  great 
mystery,  tor  instance,  of  the  Existence  of  Evil  in  the 
works  of  Perfect  Goodness,  was  thought  still  covered 
with  obscurity.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  without 
rejecting  his  last  acquired  belief,  returned  back  to  his 
old  opinions,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  facts 
which  were  revealed  on  principles  which  be  had  long 
before  embraced,  And  from  this  alliance  of  Philoso- 
phical works  with  Christian  dogmas  sprang  most  of  the 
Heresies  of  the  Ilnd  and  Ilird  centuries. 

We  shall  endeavour,  under  each  separate  Heresy,  to 
point  out  the  principal  Works  in  which  it  is  more 
particularly  examined*  The  chief  ancient  Treatises  on 
Heresies  in  general  are  those  of  Iren^us,  of  Pliilaster^ 
of  Epiphanius,  of  Augustine,  and  of  Theodoret;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  short  catalogue  of  Heresies 
aifixed  to  Terlullian's  de  Prmscriptione^  and  the  anony- 
mous Work  entitled  PmdtstinaluSf  (which  was  first 
pubhshed  by  Sirmond,  in  1643.)  At  a  later  period,  the 
subject  was  treated  by  Joannes  Damascenus,  and  several 
other  Writers.*  In  modem  times,  it  has  exercised 
the  learning  of  Ittigius,  Langius,  Lardner,  Pluquct, 
and  many  others;  but  notwithstanding  the  high  merits 
of  some  writers  on  particular  Sects,  as  for  instance,  the 
masterly  production  of  Beausobre  on  Manicheism,  we 
know  not  of  any  getierai  work  which  gives  a  full  and 
luminous  view  of  the  History  of  Heresies,  their  causes,, 
origin,  connection,  and  extent. 

•  J.  G.  Walclu  BihiiQth.  Thcoiog.  torn,  iii.  c*  vii.  seci  tO> 
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NAZARENES  AND  EBIONTTES. 

Though  the  Heresies  of  the  Ilnd  and  Ilird  cen- 
turies arose  chiefly  from  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
dogmas  of  Philosophy  with  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  there  were  two  Sects  which  sprang  from  an 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  far  as  we  can  trace, 
under  the  following  drcumstances.  Till  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  Jewish  converts  of  Palestine,  of  whom  a 
great  number  had  retired  to  the  small  town  of  Pella 
beyond  the  Jordan,*  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
glory  of  their  ancient  Capital  would  be  restored  ;  and 
still  adhered,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law.f  When,  however,  that 
Emperor  had  raised  iElia  Capitolina  on  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem^  and  excluded  the  professors  of  the  Jewish 
Faith  from  entering  its  precincts,  the  Christians  seem 
to  have  divided  themselves  into  two  classes.  One  class 
rejected  those  usages,  the  necessity  of  which  they  felt 
could  not  be  maintained  consistently  with  a  true  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  the  observance  of  which  served 
to  identify  them  with  the  Jews  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Romans ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  they 
elected  Marcus,  who  was  a  Gentile,  as  their  Bishop. 
Another,  but  far  less  numerous  class,  continued  to 
unite  a  belief  in  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion  with  the  maintenance  of  those  practices  in 
which  they  had  been  educated.  These  last,  in  process 
of  time,  if  not  at  first,  were  divided  into  two  Sects, 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites, — a  division  which 
appears  not  to  have  been '  accurately  observed  by 
ancient  Writers.! 

The  Nazarenes,  a  name  which  in  the  primitive  times 

•  Epiph.  de  Menturis  el  Ponderib.  c.  15.  Oper.  lom.  ii.  p.  171, 
ed.  Petav. 

f  Et  quia  Chrittiani  ex  Judteis  potUtimum  putabantur  (namque 
turn  Hieroso/ymte  non  nisi  ex  circumcitione  habebat  Ecclesia  iacer" 
dotern)  milHum  cohortem  cuitodias  in  perpetuum  agitare  jugsit,  qtue 
Judeeot  omne»  HierotolynuB  aditu  arcerei.  Quod  quidrm  Chrittianee 
Jidei  proficitbat :  quia  turn  peeni  omnei  Christum  Deum  tub  legit 
observatione  credebant.  Nimirum  id  Domino  ordinante  dispositum, 
ut  iegit  servitua  et  libertate  Fidei  atque  Ecclesia  tolleretur.  Ita  turn 
primum  Marcus  ex  gentibut  apud  Hierosolymam  Episcopus  fuit. 
Sulp.  Sever.  Hist,  Sacr,  lib.  ii.  c.  3l.  See  the  manner  in  which 
Mosheim  lias  explained  this  passage.  (De  Reh.  Christian,  ante  Const, 
p.  325.) 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  different  accounts  of  some  writers,  e.  g, 
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seems  to  have  been  commonly  applied  by  the  Jews  to  *:f^ 
all  Christians,*  were  not  generally  considered  as  being,    q^ 
strictly    speaking,  Heretics.f    They  appear  to  hav4  Vi^ 
believed  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,  and  partool^  Kua 
at  least  in  some  manner,  of  the  Divine  nature. ^     Thej 
maintained   that  the  Mosaic  Ordinances  were  to  be 
observed  by  the  Jews,  without  pretending  that  thev 
were  obligatory  on  other  nation8.§    Hiey  did  not  attacD 
any  importance  to  the  additional  ceremonies  of  the 
Pharisees,  or  the  interpreters  of  the  Law.|| 

The  Ebionites,  who  are  supposed  by  many  to  have 
received  this  appellation  from   one  Ebion,^  and  by  ^^^ 
others,  with  more  probability,  from  their  poverty^  pro- 
ceeded much  further  than  the  Nazarenes,  and  were 
accordingly  regarded  as  decidedly  hostile  to  genuine 


Origen  informs  us  that  the  Ebionites  were  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
some  asserting,  others  denying,  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ. 
(Coni.  Cels.  lib.  t.)  Compare  Euseb.  Hiti.  Eedet.  lib.  iii.  c  27. 
Theodoret,  Fabul.  Heeret.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  &c. 

*  Epiph.  Hcer.  19  and  29.  See,  however,  Mangey's  Remarig 
upon  Nazaren,  p.  9  and  53. 

f  Epiphaniug,  however,  who  has  written  on  the  subject,  {Hder» 
29.)  ranks  them  among  Heretics ;  but  his  account  is  very  con- 
fused and  unsatisfactory.  Tlie  state  of  feeling  in  the  Ilnd  and  Ilird 
Ages  towards  those,  who,  though  they  believed  in  Christianitv,  still 
obser\'ed  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  did  not  force  the  observance  or  it  on 
others,  may  be  learned  from  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trjfphtm 

\  Y^aLt^v^Mi"  »i  X^i^TOf  ofMXtyvftJt  Iftfavii  viev  Bteiv'  xitra  ^  ««r4 
fifM9  TeXjTtv9/nf9t.  J.  Damascen.  de  Haret.  sec.  29.  On  which  se* 
the  note  of  Mich.  Le  Quien,  and  also  his  Vllth  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  the  Work. 

^  See,  however,  Augustin.  in  Faust,  lib.  xix.  c.  18. 

II  Hierun.  in  c.  8.  Esaia,  v.  9.  &c. 

%  So  TertuUian,  c.  Afarcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  &c.  and  many  other 
writers.  Compare,  however,  Orig.  c.  Celt.  lib.  ii.  Eu^eb.  Hist.  Bed, 
lib.  iii.  c.  27.  ii^c.  "  I  do  not  know,"  says  Mangey,  "any  fact  of  antiquity 
better  proved,  than  that  there  was  once  such  a  person  (as  Ebion,)  and 
that  he  gave  name  to  this  Sect."  (Rem.  upon  Nazar,  p.  56.)  But 
the  Ebionites  themselves,  who  surely  ought  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  asserted  that  they  were  so  called  from  their  poverty: 
ahrh  }li  J«^t»  ^tfivvvafreuj  \«tvreu(  ^K^xcvrtg  Trv^'^f*  ^'^  •"•»  ^"^'^j  J» 
X^eveif  T*»r  A«r««'T«X«*i'  ^-ttXttv  T«  aurHf  u9rai^;^»9Tay  »ai  rtPivai  wm^k 
Tthf  9rSha,(  t£v  A^ttrreXt^ff  xai  iTg  ^TTv^uav  xeii  u^rtrat^imf,  fitrtXnXif 
$\feu'  xoii  ^tcL  Toura  xaXuvfiat  utc  cravrenf  <p«t«)  PTTu^oi.  (Bpiph.  Hter, 
30.  c.  17.)  Simon  says  it  may  well  be  that  those  writers  who 
have  thought  that  there  was  a  man  called  Ebion,  author  of  this  Sect^ 
had  better  grounds  on  which  to  establish  the  fact  than  a  certain 
Spanish  Historian,  (Illescas,  lib.  vi.  de  la  Hist.  Pontif.)  who  invented 
a  man  called  Hugo,  a  Sacramentarian  Arch-heretic,  from  whom  the 
Heretics  of  France  have  been  named  Hugonots,  (Hist.  Crit.  dm 
Nouv.  Test,  p.  I  c.  8.) 
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l£^,  Christianity.  They  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  Prophet, 
tiut  denied  his  miraculous  conception,  ofHrming'  ihal 
be  was  born  like  other  men,  accordin;^  to  the  eom* 
moD  course  of  nature.*  Thej  deemed  the  practice 
of  the  Mosaic  rites  not  merely  necessary  to  them* 
telveSft  but  essential  to  all  who  hoped  for  ealTaiion ; 
and*  consequently,  they  rejected  the  authority  of  Su 
Paul,  which  militated  a^ust  their  conclusions.  They 
geem  also  to  have  admitted  the  superstiiious  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Yet  they  are  also 
said  to  have  rejected  the  Prophets  with  ahhorrence,  and 
though  they  retained  tlie  Pentaieucht  to  have  entertaiued 
for  it  but  little  veneration.f 

Both  these  Sects  had  their  own  Gospel ;  that  of  the 
Nazarenes»|  sometimes  called  the  Ga9pel  of  the  Twdm 
Ap&$ile»^  sometimes  the  Gmpei  of  the  HebrvwSt  has 
been  considered  by  some  Writers  of  eminence  as  beings 
the  original  Hebrew  of  St  Matthew,  with  various  addi- 
tions derived  from  tradition.  That  of  the  Ebionitefi  is 
represented  as  having"  been  more  corrupted. § 

The  !Ebiointes,  moreover,  are  said  to  have  forced 
fieveral  books  under  the  uames  of  Sl  John  the  Apostle^ 
Sl  James*  St.  Matthew,  and  other  Disciples  ;||  they  also 
used  the  Voyages  of  SL  Pder,  by  St,  Clement,  but 
disfig'ured  by  alterations  and  Jblsities.^ 

For  further  information  ou  the  subject  of  the  Naza- 
ftnes  and  Ebioiiites,  see  Le  Clerc,  HisL  Eccles.  An.  72f 
Ittigius,    DiuerL  de  IltBre^,  sec.  1.  c.  6. ;    L«  Quien, 


I 


•  Epiph.  i/«r.  p.  30. 

tkw  of  lb©  Ebionites.     Se«  also   Iren.  I,  lii,  c,  24,     Tertnll! 


where  be  deacriben  &!  so^c  teugth  the  prac* 
Se«  also  Iren.  I,  lii,  c,  24,  Tertnll,  De 
fiffim.  Vt^nd.  c  6.     De  Prtrtcrip.  Ht^ret.  c.  33.  &c. 

f  Epiph*  i/«TVt.  30  and  13.  Sirnoa  thioki  (bat  the  Ebbaitei^ 
nbo  rcodve^i  do  otbex  thao  i\vt  five  Books  of  Bloses,  were  doscended 
fittft  tomo  SasnaritanSf  who  embraced  Christianity  in  imiulioD  ol 
d«  ffatwnn.  {Ui*t.  Crit.  da  S%uv,  Tett.  p,  i.  c,  8,) 

J  *g3^i>r>  3i  ri  mmrm  Msr/sTtfr  Einty"yiX4n  ^knpir»Tn  'ECffltTri'*  «*«/ 
iirmrjyi^  rmfSf  r*^#,  matiitf  i|  i^x^f  ly^i^n  ^E^mit^f  '^^iftft^ktn 
\n  wi^^^Kme  «M»  iHb  H,  %l  mm  rA«  yitimX^ylmt  rmt  iiwi  T«u  'A  Cfxd/u 
£j^  X^trrwS  ^tfn7X$t.  {ffaerej.  29.  sec.  9.)  Ca&aubon  would  read 
d  mk^fit^mrmt  an  alleration  not  supported  by  MSS.  {Excrci/,  16. 
aiAnn.  Baro/iiij  sec,  115.)  In  Evangefto^  ^uo  utttntur  Nazareni  ei 
Sbiomt^^  qmd  nrnper  m  Ortecum  <U  Hthreeo  trmome  IramttilimuSj 
tf  fMtd  «eeaMr  ^  pierivpie  Mattho'i  ttmhenticumy  Sfc,  Hler,  in 
MtUk,  t  \L  Conf.  Id,  Adv,  Pe/aff.  Jib.  lii.  De  Firit  lUm-^ 
Ink  aec  3,  itc.  Simoti,  who  has  treated  the  subject  with  much 
lea/fiJof,  coDsiders  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazareaei  as  itio  original 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  St,  MaUhew,  wriltcn  for  the  early  Chnsiians  of 
hkttios;  containtof^  however,  tome  additions  which  were  inserted 
Wifae  Nazarenes,  but  which  are  not  to  be  rejected  as  falsehoods, 
Ulfai.  CKf.  dm  Norn.  Thtt  p,  i.  c  7.)  Grab«  coosiders  it  not  as  being 
Ik  Ckipcl  «f  St.  Matthew  Interpol ated^  but  as  being  compofied  by 
Jiailb  cimve»ts  aome  time  before  our  present  Oospeb  were  written, 
Bt«pp0i99  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Hhiotiites  afterwards  affixed  to  it 


fttSOittof  St.  Matthew  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reception.  (Spicife^. 
P^m)  Mill  aUo  thinics  that  it  waii  written  at  Jerusdem  before  the 
Qvpcl  oC  St.  Matthew  ;  but  is  of  opinion  lbat,eren  m  its  first  state,  it 


I  maaj  erron.  {Prolr^,  in  Nov,  7>t/*)  Whitby  (as  well  as  Le 
Omt)  looked  upon  it  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  translated  from 
OiMklsIo  Hebrow,  with   additions  drawn  from  tradition.     (Pre/. 

•  fo  ike  Four  Qtape/t,  p.  46.)     Joneiiy  who    has   diligently 


^PBicted  tile  opinions  of  others,  alio  regards  it  as  an  early  tmnKlation 
ef  Mm  Oreck  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Hebrew,  with  the  addition 
tfnaiiy  fabulous  reUtioni  and  errotieous  doctrines,  composed  in  the 
■toe  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  *oni«  convert  Jews,  to  favour  their 
Jlioos  of  mixing  Judaism  and  Christianity  together,  (Method  of 
litt^^  lAe  Camiea/  Auikwrii^  of  the  New  Tent,  pert  it  c.  31.) 
8lB  «Uo  Fabric,  G>i  JpocrypA.  N.  T.  torn,  i, 
^  '£*  «if   «-»*   muTHt   iumyytXt*!  m»^m   M^T^artfr    inftM^»fM»f    §1^ 

WMplk.  iter.  30.  sec.  13.)  The  Gosp«l  of  the  EUiontles  appears  to 
w  been  di^erent  from  that  of  the  Ntizarenes^  only  inasmuch  as  it 
V*»  more  corrupted  by  mutilations  and  additions  -,  for  instance,  th^y 
ooitted  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  (Epiph.  Htrr,  30. 
m.  Vi.)  which  the  Naiarenea  appear  lo  have  retained. 
II  Epiph.  £/«r«,  30.  lec.  22.  %  /hid,  sec.  15, 


Centurr. 


BittterL  Dammctnica,  diss.  7.  Dr  CkriUianu  NazarenU^  Heretics  of 
d,  eonim  Fide^  necnon  de  Efnonitis  ;  Muiigey's  Remarks    ^*  ^^^ 
upon  Toland's  Nazarenm ;   Mosheimp  Medilaiiones  de  , 
Ebione  in  ObacnmL  Sacr,  p.  233 ;  W.  Wilson's  lUux' 
irations  of  Che  Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Tejstament 
by  the  Early  Qpiniont  of  Jews  and  Chrittiam  concerning 
Christt  SfG. 


ELXAI— ELCESAIT^  OR  HELCESAIT^. 

The  EloesaitiE  were  followers  of  Ekai,  (sometimes  Sect  arising 
called  Elxaeus  and  sometimes  Elcesai,)  who   lived   in  from  mn  m^ 
the  lime  of  Trajan.*     Educated  in  the  Jewish  faith,  '«™i*i^re' 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  Helig'ion*  and  conversant     ^  Phi*''? 
with  the   notions  of  the    Oriental  Philosophy,   Elxai  g^phy  with 
seems  to  have  attempted  a  combination  of  parts  g;leaned  Cbristiaoity 
from  these  various  doctrines,  and  to  have  grafted  the 
whole  on  the  tenets  of  an  ancient  Sect  of  Osseniana, 
(supposed  by  Scaligerf  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Essenians.)  into  which  he  had  gained  admission.  Such* 
at  least,  is  the  impressiop  lefl  on  our  minds  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  details  of  Epiphanius,  who  professes  la 
have  seen  one  of  the  works  of  that  Hercsiarch. 

Attached  to  Jewish  notions,  the  ElcesaitaB  ttirned 
towards  Jerusalem  in  their  prayers,  kept  the  Sabbath, 
practised  circumcision,  and  observed  other  ceremonies  ; 
but,  retaining  liltle,  if  any,  entire  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^  they  expressed  detestation  of  Sacrifices,  wbicli 
they  maintained  had  never  been  offered  by  the  ancient 
Patriarchs,!  Though  they  believed  in  the  existence  of 
one  un  be  gotten  and  Supreme  Being,§  (whom  they 
thought  to  honour  by  frequent  purifications,)  they  con- 
tended, that  external  compliance  with  idolatrous  rites 
was  ir reprehensible,  as  long  as  the  inward  mind  re- 
mained uninfluenced.  They  regarded  it,  thcrefure^  as 
tlie  part  of  an  intelligent  man,  on  trying  occaf^ions,  ta 
renounce  his  faith  in  words,  provided  he  preserved  it  in 
his  he  art,  II 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Elcesaitae  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  Christian  or  the  Pagan  Sects; 
and  Epiphanius^  acknowledges  his  uncertainty  on  that 
point.  Tliey  spoke»  indeed,  of  Chriet  as  of  a  great 
King,  representing  htm  as  clothed  in  a  hnman  but 
invisible  fonn,  of  stupendous  dimensions  ;**  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  they  applied  the  tide  to  our  Lord  or  to 
some  expected  Messiah.ft  Since,  however,  as  we  leara 
from  Origen,||  they  retained  various  passages  of  the 
New  Testamenl,$§  (though  they  rejected  the  whole  of 
St.  Paul's  EpistleH.lliI)  it  must,  we  think,  be  concludedp 
that  they  had  parti atly  admitted  the  Christian  Rtfligion. 

♦  Epiph.  Hteree.  19.  c.  1.  Eu^ebius  pUces  the  rise  of  this  Sect 
mnch  later  (//j#f.  E^ten.  lib,  yl  c.  38-)  See  Titlem.  M^m,  Art. 
Le*  Eicetaitt*.  l-.ardner'f  Hht,  of  Hrrdict,  book  ii.  c.  22,  which 
chapter,  after  the  end  of  tbe  third  jection,  was  added  bj  the  editor, 
J.  Hogg. 

t  Not.  if^  Eiaeb.  Chron,  p,  37.  Sec,  however,  Birnage,  ^fimoA 
BccJ,  torn.  I. 

I  Epiph.  ^<rr.  19.  c.  3. 

I  Theocforet,  Harei,  Fah,  Ub.  fi.  e.  7. 

II  Epiph.  H*r.  19,  c,3. 
4[  Epipli.  HeeTr  19,  c.  3.    TTieodoret  girea  t  slngtilmr  Account  of 

their  belier  Among  other  doctrkes,  he  says,  that  they  taught  two 
Christs,  one  above  iiitd  one  below;  and  that  they  believed  Jcstw  to 
trEn»migTate  into  other  bodies,  and  every  tinre  to  appev  difTeretttly. 
(Ha?r.  FtiL  lib- 11  c.  7.}  Compare  Epiph.  fftgr^  30.  c.  3. 

♦*  Epiph,  H^.  19,  C.4,  ff  find.  c.  5. 

J  J  See  an  extract  from  Origen's  Homily  on  the  Eighty-secoDd  pMlm 
in  EiJ»eb.  //**/.  Eceie§,  lib-  vi.  c.  38, 

^  Ibid.  Epiph,  Hf^,  19.  c.  a. 

j]j]  HiMt.  Eccl,  Theod,  J/«r.  Fab.  lib.  U,  c  7. 
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*Hi*tory.        Elxai  (whom  they  regarded  m  a  newly    revealed 
'  power,  and  to  whose  race  they  showed  the  most  abject 
devotion*)  had  composed  a  work,  which  they  imagined 
to  have  fallen  from  Ileaven.t 

The  other  tenets  of  the  Elcesait©  seem  to  be  mostly 
of  Philosophic  origin*  They  are  said  to  have  been 
addicted  to  Astrology  and  Magic. J  They  set  a  high 
\atue  on  water,  esteeming  it  as  it  were  a  divinity,  and 
as  the  fountain  of  life.§  Eliai  is  represented  as  having 
taught  them  to  swear  by  salt  and  water,  and  the  earth, 
and  bread,  and  Heaven,  and  the  air,  and  the  wind. 
And  sometimes,  it  is  added,  he  spoke  of  seven  other 
witnesses,  namely.  Heaven,  water,  Spirits,  holy  Angels 
of  prayer,  oil,  salt,  and  the  earth.  i|  Of  continence  he 
expressed  great  aversion*  obliging  his  disciples  to 
tnarry.^ 

This  Sect  is  said  by  Etisebius**  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  but  followers  of  it 
lived  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius.  In  Per^a,  beyond  the 
Dead  Sea,  ft  they  were  also  called  Sampsaeans,  a  name  of 
which  the  origin  is  doubtful.  It  is  derived  by  Barnage 
from  Sampsa  in  Arabia  j  but  by  Scaiiger  and  Le  Clerc, 
who  have  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  in  their  favour, 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  the  Sun, 


tion  oT  the 
Gnoatics. 
GnosUcs  of 
Syria. 


System  of 
Satunilous. 


The  Gnostics  may  be  divided  into  three  Schools  ; 
that  of  Syria,  that  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  of  Egypt.|| 
The  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  School  were  Saturninus  and 
Bardesanes. 

SATURNINUS. 

Saturninus,  or  Saturnilus,  of  Antioch,  published  bis 
opinions  in  Syria  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ilnd  cen* 
tury,  but  appears  not  to  have  acquired  any  considerable 
note. 

According  to  his  system,  there  is  one  Supreme  Deity — 
the  unknown  Father — who  created  Angels,  Archangels, 
Principalities,  and  Powers*     Seven  Angels  formed  the 

•  Epiph.  Htrr,  53»  c,  1.  EUai  appears  to  ha%e  much  influenced 
the  Hbioititcs.  (Kpiph.  //ar.  19.  c.  5.  Ike.) 

f  Epiph.  Hter,  19,  c.  1.  Orig.  ap,  Easeh,  Iliif,  Eccf,  lib.  Ti.  c. 
38,  Compare Theodoret^  Htrrct,  Ftih.  lib,  ii.c,  7.  On  similar  im^ 
posture*,  sec  Jrirlln's  Hfmnrkx  on  JETc-c/m. //i»/.  vol.  ii.  p.  249,  Tim 
reidtff  cantiat  f;ii1,  yt^  ihink,  lo  observe  many  circumstances  of  simi- 
larity  in  tbe  cnmluct  of  l^lxai  and  dT  Mahomet. 

\  Theodore^  Hter,  Fab,  lib.  ii.  c.  7, 

\  Epiph»  l/crr.  19.  c.  2.  Fire  be  connidered  as  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  water.  Epipbanius  introduces  bim  as  using  the  rutlawing 
ttratige  expressions  i    Ti«t«  w^ivt^it  fth  ir{«r  vi  ulef  t*v  ^'u^h,  Sn 

Mmi  frf>  »^*  iriffttht"  fin  'n^tuiwh  itiU  ri  tJht  auroVf  itt^tvtfh  M 
ftmkKtr  Wt  r«r»  ^wiiv  t«v  vht^H'  (/^i^A  c.  2.)  His  objecl  seems  to 
bave  been  to  withdraw  biA  di»ciplei  from  Sacrifices  to  tbe  observance 
of  Purtficatiofii.  But  bow  can  any  system  be  framed  from  tbe  discon- 
nected frmgments  i%hich  are  left  to  us  ? 

\\  Epipli.  Htrr.  19.  e,  K  M.  J*  Matter,  in  biA  new  work^  thui 
fttlempla  to  explain  tb*?  theory  of  Elxai:  Ve$pritt  let  onget  dt  ia 
prierCf  fhuUe  et  te  trif  appariirnnent  a  tmcrdr*  tU  choteM  tpmtuel^ 
Tesprit  oh  U  pnruma  cMi  un  don  du  p/Srome ;  ia  tmtfet  meitent 
fkmtme  en  rapport  apec  ic  plirdme^  en  if  porfant  tea  prikret  /  fhttiie 
ti  i*  tei  Mtmi /e»  emhf^met  de  la  eommunicathn  du  pneumeu  Quant 
tut  fiittiet  dm  ciel,  de  Tcau,  et  de  ia  terre,  ih  apparticmnerU  d  tin  tout 
tmire  ordre  de  cAqm*  :  ce  font  de*  puistancet  cotrmogx^niquet,  (^Hist, 
Ot/,  du  Gnofitcismr,  tom.  iL  p.  328.  Paris,  132S.> 

^  EpipK//<ifr.  19.  c.  h 

*•   Hut,  Eccf,  ib.  vi.  c,  38. 

If  Hot,  S3,  c.  L     Jd.  in  Anae,  c.  7. 

il  The  Gnoftics  have  been  divided  into  Judaizing  Secltj  Anti" 
Jmtaizing  Sects,  and  Bdectii  Sects.  The  inconvenience  of  this 
division  is  pointed  out  by  M.  J*  Matterj  Hut,  CriU  dtt  Gnoiticumef 
lom,  I  p.  244. 


world  and  all  which  is  therein.*    The  Supreme  Deity 
descended  in  a  visible  shape  to  sun^ey  his  work.     The 

Angels,  smitten  with  admiration  ofhis  luminous  image^f " 

which  had  suddenly  vanished  as  they  attempted  to  seize  ^^  *• 
it,  made  it  their  model  and  created  Man.  But  Man, 
thus  fashioned,  was  endued,  at  most,  with  mere  animal 
existence.  He  panted  and  crawled  as  the  worm  upon 
the  earth4  God»  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
image,  inspired  it  with  the  spark  of  life— a  reasonable 
Bonl§ — which,  on  deaths  returns  lo  the  heavenly  source 
whence  it  emanated.  Man  arose  and  stood  erect. 
But  the  government  of  the  world  was  left  to  the  Seven 
A  newels,  one  of  whom  f^avc  laws  to  tlie  Jews,  and  was 
reg"arded  as  their  God,  All  of  them  attempted  to 
establish  their  worship  in  preference  to  tliat  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Satan,  by  which  he  perhaps  meant 
the  Evil  Principle  which  rules  over  Matter,  jealous  that 
any  but  himself  should  have  made  animated  bodies, 
and  that  God  should  have  imparted  to  lliem  a  virtuous 
soul,  made  another  race  of  men,  to  whom  he  g^ave  an 
evil  sonl.fl  Hence  the  ditference  between  the  good  and 
tbe  bad  among;  mankind.  God,  displeased  at  the 
defection  of  the  Seven  Ang^els,  and  at  the  mixture  in- 
troduced by  the  Evil  Principle,  sent  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  Saviour^ — unbegottenj  incorporeal^  and 
without  fig-nre,  in  appearance  only  in  a  human  shape*— 
who,  bringing:  Men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
should  destroy  both  the  empire  of  the  rebellious  Angels 
and  the  power  of  the  Ruler  of  Matter* 

Such  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  maini  the  theory  ^^^^^ 
of  Saturninus-      Maintaining  that  one  of  Ihe  Seven  ^ucac 
Angels  was  the  King  of  the  Jews,  he  rejected  the  Old  tb«  »t 
Testament.    Maintaining  also  the  evil  nature  of  Matter,  **?"** 
he  asserted  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  real,  and  he 
denied  tlie  resurrection  of  the  human  body ;  hence  he 
recommended  that  the  flesh  should  be  mortified  in  every 
man,  and  hence  his  disciples  abstained  from  marriage 
and  from  animal  food.^ 

♦  The  school  of  Saturninus  maiotftined  that  tbe  creation  of  Iba 
world  is  attributed  in  Genesis  to  tbo  Seven  Angth  under  the  pitirai 
Elobim,  wherea*  tbe  breath  of  life  is  coinraaiiicated  to  Man  by  Jeho- 
vah Elobini,  Many  of  their  id«as  ar«  fttso  to  be  traced  io  Phi)o. 
D'aprit  PMfon,  ce  qui  dUtmgue  thomme  de  fanimai,  c*e$t  Ptnteldi- 
gence,  irytv/Ath  et  fetpnif  wf  ;  ce  que  t Homme  a  de  commun  avee 
Vaniinat,  c'ett  tt^me  vitaie^  4«'r^  C^'-rinn,  ou  te  principe  ammani  Mit 
organisation  corp&re//r,  "tp^xih  S.K4'y*t*  Ce  qui  /orme  ia  nature  dt 
feiprit,  c'ett  le  pmeuma  de  Dieu.  Cett  Ui  ce  que  Dieu,  Jihovak,  m. 
donn^  h  rhomme,  en  ckergeant  ie§  puiuaneei  infirieures  de /aire  /e 
rette.  Phtlon  expliqvait,  par  cette  virconftanctf  le  pturiel  emplogi 
dana  la  Geniae,  loraquelle  rapporie  la  rcaolution  du  Crialemr  tela 
iivement  d  la  formatton  de  fhomme.  (Matter,  Hiai,  du  Gnotttciam^ 
iomA.  p.28L) 

f  Deauraum  ^  aummd  potealate  lucidd  imagine  apparente^  ^c, 
(Tren.    Adv.  Ha:rta.  lib.   i.  c.  24.). . . .  *«Tai  w  ^fffffr»  Tiif  ^mi*#iv 

^iLiatitw^Awm  ^(wv^f (Epiph*n.  //<rr.  23.  c.  i.)     Instead  of  ^mim§, 

it  ouglit,  perhaps,  to  be  l^t^tma  um«m*  (Sec  Dionys.  Petav.^nlmacf. 
€^  Epiphan.  totn,  ii.  p.  40») 

I  Cum  factna  ettet,  et  non  potuiaaet  erigi  plaama  propter  im&efiU 
litatem  Angrlormn^  aed  quaai  vermieufua  acarizaret,  0(c,  (tiien,  Ad9* 
Har,  lib,  i.  c.  24.)     See  also  Epiph.  Hter.  23.  c.  i. 

i  Epiph,  /to".  23,  c.  i.  See,  however,  Le  Qutcn,  An^oi,  im 
J.  DamasccD.  p.  81. 

II  Such  19  the  theory  which  Motheim,  wilb  more  ingenuity  than 
certainty,  has  attempted  to  elicit  from  the  perplexed  account  of 
IreniEus.  {De  Reb.  Chriatim,  p,  337.)  Il  in  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  what  were  reallv  the  notions  of  Salumrniis  on  the  creation 
of  Man  and  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Irenajus  says  that  Saturninus  was  the 
first  who  taught  that  there  arc  two  kinds  of  Men  made  by  the 
Angels,  one  good  and  the  other  bad  ;  the  Demona,  he  »dds,  assisted 
tbe  worst. 

ffThe  above  account  is  cl«icfly  drawn  from  Ircn»us,  Adv.  Ha^rra, 
lib/i.  c.  24.    Eptph.  Httr,  23.  and  Theodoret,  Hmr.  Fdbul,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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BARDESANES 

B&rdeaanes,  a  man  highly  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
quence^ ing^enuity,  and  extensive  learning,*  was  a 
Syrianjt  born  at  Edcssa,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius, 

Apoflonius,  the  favourite  of  L.  VerQS,  having^  at- 
tempted to  draw  him  by  threats  into  a  renuaciation  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  he  replied^  with  adfiiirahle  firm- 
iitss,  that  "  he  feared  not  deaths  from  which  he  could 
not  escape,  thoufrh  he  should  comply  with  the  Empe- 
ror's desire.'*  He  Is  said  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into 
the  Valcnlinian  Heresy,  which  he  subsequently  recanted* 
but  witliont  being  able  entirely  to  diseng^a^e  himself  from 
the  fiilse  notions  which  he  had  once  adopted. 

Tlie  errors  of  Bardesanes  arose  chiefly  from  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  Origin  of  Evil.  AdmittincT  a 
Supreme  Being^  pure,  happy,  beneficent,  and  wholly 
exempt  from  imperfection,  he  thought  it  absnrd  to 
trace  Evil  to  His  agency.  He  sought,  therefore,  a 
distinct  cause,  which  he  considered  to  be  Satan,  To 
avoid  the  objection  that  this  was  merely  removing  the 
difBculty  one  step,  he  described  Satan  not  as  the  Crea- 
ture  but  as  the  Enemy  of  the  Stipreme  Deity.  Satan, 
howeven  had  no  other  divine  attribute  than  that  of  self- 
eiistence  ;|  for  Bardesanes  did  not  consider  that  attri- 
bute SLS  involving  any  other.§  He  had  no  further 
part  in  the  g-ovemment  of  tlie  world  than  as  much  as 
b  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  existence  of  Evil. 
lo  the  system  of  Bardesanes,  the  Good  Principle  is 
done  omnipotent,  infinite,  containing  all  things  the 
Judge  of  the  world.  The  Evil  Principle  is  confined 
to  the  Earth ;  for  our  Saviour  declares,  **  I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven  ;"]|  his  perverse 
nature  is  wholly  insusceptible  of  aniendment. 

The  Supreme  Being  created  the  workl^  and  its  inha- 
bitants.  The  human  Soul,  then  formed,  after  His  image, 
{rare  and  innocent,  was  nut  clothed  with  flesh,  but  with 
a  subtile  and  ethereal  body,  con Ibrm able  to  its  nature  ; 
an  ancient  opinion,  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  ori£;tn.  This  Soul,  however,  bciiifj  afterwards 
sednc^  into  transg^ression  of  the  Divine  Law^  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  was  driven  from 
Faradfse^  and  imprisoned  in  a  gross  and  carnal  body ; 
such,  according  to  Bardesanes,  being  the  meaning  of 
the  "  coats  of  skins****  with  which  God  clothed  Adam 
and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  such  the  **  body  of  this 
death'tt  from  which  the  Apostle  longed  to  be  de- 
livcrecLJJ 

•  Hier,  de  Fir.  III.  c,  33.  Bardexanc*,  c^/m§  eiiam  Pht^otophi 
admirxmtur  ingenittm.     Id,  in  Om,^  c,  12,  &c. 

f  He  H  somelimpi  called  Babylouiati,  whence  ii  Ims  been  thought 
Atl  tber*  were  two  persons  named  Bardesanes.  Sec,  however, 
Lifdner*a  Credib,  part  ii.  ch,  rxvtii.  sec.  12.  and  Matter,  Hta,  du 
Omoft.  torn.  i. 

I  *E}M^  rif  Attil^MX^f  ttirr«fvii  k*yi^^a4f  m^  K^»yiirrif rtf»,  arc  the  ex* 
prvnioiis  ©f  the  Ba/de^anist  in  Orig»  Dial.  c.  Mure,  Vci  he,  peprc- 
imts  God  as  alone  immnrUl.  Probably,  lb  ere  Ho  re,  Bardesanes 
tliought  thjit  SaUn  was  ihe  production  of  Matter,  which  he  regarded 
14  eternal,  aud  that  he  would  perish  on  the  diisolution  of  his  compo' 
lieot  particles.     See  Beaus.  Hi$t.  de  Mauich, 

J  The  BftitJesauisl  (in  Orig.  Dial,  v.  Marc)  protests  against  the 
lAertion  that  he  held  more  than  one  God» 

If  St^LuVe,  ch.x- V.  IB. 

%  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  respect  Bardeiwjaes  differed 
tnofli  other  Gnostics. 

••  GmtuM^  cIl  iii,  v.  21.  Compure  Clem,  Alex,  Strom.,  lib.  hi. 
p.  166,  Ac  ' 

f\  Bftttile  to  tkf  itommuj  cb.  f  li*  ¥,  24. 

:t  Orig,  Dial.  <?,  Marc, 

TOL-  XI. 


Thus  was  Man  degraded.    Corruptions  and  disorders,  Herciici  of  ' 
the  work  of  the  Evil  Principle,  were  permitted  to  alBict     the  Had   .- 
the  moral  world*     Hence  the  interna!  conflict  in   the     t^«tinry.  ^  ^ 
human  breast  between  reason  and  passion.     On  this         ^'^^ 
theory*  then*  the  union  of  the  soul  willi  the  present 
body  is  the  cause  of  Evil.     The  flesh  is  represented  as 
being:  the  sepulchre  in  wlitch  the  soul  is  buried.* 

In  order  to  teach  men  how  to  subject  this  depraved 
bodVi  of  which  they  are  forced  like  captives  to  drag-  the 
chains  throug^h  tins  period  of  existence^  came  Christ, 
clothed  not  in  g^ross  flesh,  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  in  an 
ethereal  frame,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Angels,  when 
sent  on  missions  by  the  Deity,  had  appeared  on  earth 
and  conversed  with  man.f 

Abstinence,  fasts,  meditation — these  enable  us  to 
break  the  bonds  of  the  maleficent  power,  the  passions^ 
which  enslave  the  soul — these,  therefore,  he  considered 
it  as  the  duly  of  his  followers  to  observe. 

Such  as  attended  to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  would, 
after  the  dissolution  of  this  **  tenement  of  clay/  rise  to 
the  seat  of  happiness,  invested  witti  a  certain  subtile, 
celestial,  and  incorruptible  body  ;|  that  body,  which, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bardesanists,  St* 
Paul  calls  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.§ 

In  defence  of  this  notion,  they  particularly  insisted 
on  the  declaration  of  the  Aposlle,  '*  that  flesh  and  lilood 
cannot  inherit  the  king'dom  of  God,  neither  doth  cor- 
ruption inherit  incorruption."|t 

Bardesanes  appears  not  to  have  rejected  any  part 
of  Scripture,  thoug^h  he  admitted  some  apocryphal 
books. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  system  of  Rematk*. 
Bardesanes  offers  no  solution  of  the  great  mystery 
which  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The  difficulty  will 
always  return*  If  the  Maleticont  Principle  is  beyond 
God's  control,  God  is  not  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of 
the  Universe ;  if  he  is  under  Ciod's  control,  then  God 
has  permitted  the  existence  of  Evil. 

A£»;ain,  the  Soul,  according:  to  this  system »  thoug"h 
cretited  pure,  was  seduced  by  the  Evil  Spirit.  But  the 
Sou!  must  have  been  by  nature,  at  least,  mJtccptibfe  of 
being"  seduced  into  sjn.  Why  was  it  not  created  with- 
otit  this  susceptibility? 

Besides,  the  hypothesis  of  Bardesanes  is  not  merely 
unsatisfactory  with  repfard  to  moral  Evil,  but  not  even 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  phymcal  Evil. 

In  examining  the  opinions  of  those  Heretics  who 
supposed  the  body  of  Christ  not  to  have  been  real  flesh, 
one  important  remark  will  nattirally  sui^gest  itself— 
the  History  of  the  Cruciflxion  must  have  been  consi- 
dered as  resting-  on  unquestionable  evidence,  otherwise 
it  wordd  have  been  much  easier  to  liave  denied  the  fact 
than  to  have  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  e\]jlaining 
it  away  on  the  strange  hypotliesis  of  false  appearances, 
which  fascinated  the  senses  of  the  spectators.^ 

•  Orig,  DiaL  e.  Marc, 

tui)  t-rtit  x«j  *>^/X(t#«u»  *vr^  mmI  i  X^t^if*  Words  of  the  BanlcMinist. 
(Itfut)  In  answer  to  the  objection  drawn  from  SL  John's  Qintpel, 
(ch.  i.  V.  14  )  "  Tlie  Word  wja  made  flesh,*'  he  pretended  that  *  flesh" 
in  that  pa?5age  wa^  uscil  in  the  sense  of  "  bodv,"  f^^im  *wt3  wf  ri 
0,ifT4  ifL  (/W.)  Christ  camtj  mla  the  i^^orld  through  the  Virgin 
Mary,  without  having  been  formed  in  an v  respect  of  the  substance  of 
Mary*     Atit  Ma^/sf  AXk*  alx  L*  Met^iW-   *JUtl.) 

I  Ibid.  He  appealed  to  tliu^e^tpreaeinn  of  St.  Faul,  (1  Curintlk 
ch.  XV.  >%  37,)  '*  Triou  wjwesi  not  that  body  that  shall  be,'" 

&  1  Cortntk.  th.  vi.  w  15.  H  lind.  ch.  xv.  v.  50. 

%  See  Pluquet,  niel,  de*  Heret.  Art*  Bttrdetane^  find  Bergler, 
Dictt  tie  ThStihg,  Art.  Bardetantsiet, 
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BHtory.  Besides  writing  Treatises  upoD  the  persecution  which 
^,^-^^.^  the  Christiaiis  in  Syria  experienced,  Bardesanes  com- 
Woiks.  posed  many  Works  in  Syriac,  whidi  were  translated  into 
Ch'eek  by  some  of  his  numerons  disciples :  of  these  are 
pcrticnlarly  mentioned  one  against  Mardon,  and  other  . 
Heresiarchs ;  and  another*  an  excellent  Dialogue^  (said 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,)  On 
Jkalinf.  From  this  last  Work  Eusebios  has  cited*  an 
degant  and  learned  fragment,  in  which  Bardesanes  un- 
dertakes to  proTe  that  Man  is  not  conducted  by  instinct 
and  necessity,  as  the  brute  creation,  but  by  reason  and 
liberty.  He  shows  that  aldiough  all  men  are  of  the 
same  nature,  yet  there  are  innumerable  diversities  of 
laws,  religions,  customs,  and  manners,  sometimes  in 
the  very  same  Country  and  under  the  same  climate ; 
and  he  considers  this  a  circumstance  as  explicable  only 
on  the  supposition  of  freedom  of  choice.  He  observes, 
moreover,  and  it  is  an  observation  which  deserves  to 
be  attentively  noted,  that  the  Christians,  though  dis- 
persed in  so  many  different  parts,  could  by  no  means 
be  induced  to  deviate  from  their  own  peculiar  laws  and 
customs ;  and  diose  to  suffer  poverty,  dangers,  igno* 
miny,  and  death  itself,  rather  than  to  commit  what 
Christ  had  declared  to  be  criminal.  Of  his  Comment 
tariei  on  India^  some  fragments  remain. t  He  also 
wrote  a  variety  of  Hymmy  which,  being  rapidly  diffused, 
contributed,  doubtless,  to  lend  very  powerful  attractions 
to  the  errors  which  they  conveyed.  They  were  super- 
seded in  the  IVth  century  by  the  Hymw  of  Ephreni 
the  Syrian,  composed  in  the  same  rhythm,  and  to  the 
same  tunes.  These  last  have  thrown  light  on  tha 
opinions  of  Bardesanes,  against  whom  some  of  them 
were  directed. 

The  best  account  of  this  Heresy  is  contained  in  the 
Dialogue  against  the  Marcionitet^  ascribed  to  Origen. 
For  further  information,  see  Euseb.  HisL  Ecd.  lib.  iv. 
c.  80.;  Epiphan.  H€er.  56. ;  Theodoret,  Hmr.Fab.  lib.  i. 
c.  22. ;  Augustin,  Httr,  35. ;  Chronic,  Edemen.  op,  Jos. 
Simon  Asseman,  Biblioih.  Orienl.  torn.  i.  p.  389.  See 
also  F.Strunzius,  HisL  Bardesanis  et  Bardetanistarum  ; 
vud  particularly  Beausobre,  HisL  de  Manich,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  iv.  c.  9. 


Tttitn. 


TATIAN. . . .  Encratitte.      SEVERUS. . . .  Secerians. 


It  may  be  here  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice 
the  Heresy  of  Tatian  and  his  followers.  Tatian,  sur- 
named  finom  his  native  Country  the  Assyrian,  after 
having  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  visited 
Tarious  Countries,  came  to  Rome;  in  which  city, 
being  shocked  at  the  disgusting  and  cruel  superstitions 
that  prewled.J  he  began  to  feel  that  attachment  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  which,  on  further  investigation, 
ripened  into  conviction.  On  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Justin, §  whose  acquaintance  he  had  cultivated  and 
whose  instnictions  he  had  received,  he  returned  to  Syria, 
where  he  published  the  errors  which  have  caused  his 
name  to  belong  as  much  to  the  catalogue  of  Heretics 
€>ratio  c.  »s  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  Some  time  prior  to  the 
Grttcos  adoption  of  these  opinions,  he  composed  a  Discourse 
against  the  Gentiles^  which  alone  of  his  numerous 
Works  is  still  extant  The  scope  of  it  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  the  inventors  of  the  Sciences, 


but  had  first  received  them  from  those  who  were  styled  Herat 
Barbarians,  and  afterwards  corrupted  them,  especially     J{»«  ^ 
Philosophy.    In  this  Treatise  he  also  defends  the  Chris-      ^^ 
tian  Religion,  describing  in  attractive  terms  the  conduct  ^*"^^ 
of  its  followers.     He  discourses  of  the  nature  of  God ; 
of  the  Word ;  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ;  of 
Freewill ;    of  the  Soul,  (which  he  regards  as  in  itself 
mortal,  though  to  be  raised  up  with  the  body;)  of 
Devils ;   the  whole  interwoven  with  sarcastic  remarks 
on  the  absurdities  of  Paganism  and  the  vices  of  Philo^ 
sophers.     This  Treatise  is  learned  and  eloquent,  but  boI 
sufficiently  finished,  and  not  methodically  written,     it 
is  found  annexed  to  the  Works  of  Justin,  edited  by  the  £diti< 
Benedictines.    A  good  separate  edition,  containing  the 
notes  of  W.  Worth  and  other  critics,  was  published  at 
Oxford,  1700,  8vo.* 

The  spring  of  Tatian's  Heresy  is  said  to  have  been  Hera 
vanity,t  first  excited  by  the  celd^rity  of  his  master, 
afterwards  left  uncontrouled  by  his  death.  The  &me 
of  his  own  pupils  contributed  to  nourish  his  ambition.  Allege 
The  desire  of  being  the  founder  of  a  Sect  occasioned  his  <»«^ 
fall.  Such  are  the  causes  recorded  ;  but,  ignorant  as 
we  are  in  a  great  measure  of  the  exact  principles  of  the 
Heretics,  we  are  still  more  ignorant  of  their  latent 
motives.  When  we  mention  any,  it  is  rather  to  state 
the  opinion,  than  to  vouch  for  the  knowledge  and  can* 
dour,  of  ancient  reporters.  If  in  the  present  instance 
we  might  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  Tatian,  fatigued  and  harassed  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  Philosophy,}  had  sought  satisfaction  in  the 
clearness  of  Christianity,  but  was  soon  startled  by  the 
difficulties  which  occurred ;  thus  dissatisfaction  returned, 
and  his  notions,  drawn  from  the  Gr«co-oriental  Philo- 
sophy, were  again  called  into  play.  So  difficult  it  is  tb 
repress  the  bent  of  nature,  when  confirmed  by  the  foree 
of  education :  so  much  easier  it  is  partially  to  adopt 
new,  than  wholly  to  eradicate  old  opinions. 

Tatian  is  said  to  have  formed  the  Sect  called  En*  Bmer 
cratitm,  or  the  Continent^  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aureliai. 
He  invented  ^Eons  and  Principalities.  §  He  maintained 
that  the  Creator  was  but  a  subordinate  Deity,||  whose 
words,  *•  Let  there  be  light,"  he  represented  not  as  a  com- 
mand but  as  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Supreme  God:^ 
To  different  Deities  also  he  ascribed  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel.**  These  steps  were  made,  in  order,  it  wonkL 
appear,  to  defend  the  opinions  which  distinguished  his 
Sect ;  and  these  opinions,  doubtless,  originated  in  the 
supposition  that  Matter  was  the  source  of  Evil.  Hence 
they  asserted  that  Christ  had  not  a  real,  but  only  an 
apparent  body  ;tt  hence  they  endeavoured  by  excessive 
rigour  to  mortify  the  fiesh;  hence  they  condemned 
marriage,JJ  appealing  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  He 
that  sowetli  to  his  flesh  shall  of  his  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion ;'*  hence,  too,  they  abstained  from  animal  food.$§ 
They  also  avoided  wine,  and  even  at  the  Eucharist  used 
but  water  ;||||  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  HydrO"  ^3^ 


ratt« 


•  Prtppar,  Evangei,  lib.  ti.  c.  10. 
f  See  Porphyr.  de  Ahttin,  lib.  iv.  Ac 


j  Tat  Or.  c.  Grese, 


iJM. 


*  RcspectUig  this  Work,  see  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eeci,  An,  172.  «c.  1. ; 
Bull,Z>c/€fM./>rf.Aic.;  Bnicker,//i«r.  CW/.  PhUot,  torn.  iii.  378-3S6  5 
Fabric.  Bih.  Grttc.  ed.  Haries,  torn.  vii.  p.  88. 

t  Iren.  Adv,  Hegr.  lib.  i.  c.  31.    Hier.  de  Fir.  liltut,  c  29. 

J  See  his  account  of  his  conversion,  Or.  e.  Grtte, 

§  Epiph.  Hmr,  46. 

ij  Clem.  Alexaudr.  Excerpt,  es  Itbr,  Uypoiyp 

%  Orig.  de  Orat.  lib.  ii. 

**  Clem.  Alexandr.  Sirom,  lib.  iii. 

SHier.  in  Gal,  p.  200. 
Iren.  Adv.  Httr,  lib.  i.  c  31. 
^  Theod.  H<er,  Fab,  lib.  i.  c.  20.  ||||  Epipb.  Hter.A^ 
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pmatiatait^  *' offerers  of  water  f'  pmbdily  the  same 

as  the  Aqitarii.f  Tliey  likewise  denied  ihe  salvution  of 
Adain4  It  wfts,  probubly,  in  defence  af  this  system 
that  Taiiftn  wrote  some  of  his  lost  Works.  He  com- 
piled a  Gospelt  or  rather  a  kind  of  Harmony,  formed 
out  of  passages  taken  from  the  Four§  Evang'elists ;  that 
U^  it  may  be  sup{K>sed^  passaifes  were  selected  or  omit* 
tedi  accordlno^  as  ttiey  cotncided  with,  or  dlflered  from* 
his  peculiar  views.  Thus  he  expunged  the  genealon^ 
of  Christ,  (a  point  iu  which  it  was  similar  to  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,] I  with  which  it  has  beeu  confounded,) 
and  retrenched  all  that  related  to  His  Imman  nature, 
and  His  descent  from  Daiid — facts,  the  knowledg^e  of 
which  would  alone  enable  us  to  detennine  that  the 
Harmony^  still  remaining',  and  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Tatiaii^  but  in  which  Christ  is  ofteti  called  *'  the  Son  of 
David^''  is,  in  many  respects,  at  least,  a  ditferent  Work; 
and,  prohabiy,  by  a  different  author.^  Theodoret  in- 
fiifiBa  us,  that  he  met  witti  above  "2U0  copies  of  this 
^mw^ny,  which  were  nsed,  as  compendious  Works,  by 
^ting-  Christians.  Taliau  also  wrote  a  Book  of 
IS,  or  Questions,  on  the  most  ohscurc  parts  of 
Scripture,  which  questions  his  pupil,  Rhodon,  intended 
to  reaulve.**  Besides  these  Works,  be  composed  a  Trea- 
tise respecting  Animals, tt  another  ajrainst  those  who 
reject  divine  thini^s,  and  another  On  Pfrfiction  accord- 
ing to  the  Saviimr,  He  also  undertook  to  put  the 
EpMeM  of  St,  Paul  into  more  elegant  language. {J 
Hb  Sect  was  widely  spread. 

The  Kncratitie  are  sometimes  called  from  their  master 
TiUiattM,  or  Tatia  ft  ULf  ;^^  ihoui^h  it  would  up  pear  that 
the  farmer  were  a  branch  of  the  Sect  which  had  carried 
t»  greater  bei^^hts  the  doctrines  of  the  latter.|j|| 

Tlie  Encratitte  used  the  Ach  of  St,  Andrew,  of  St 
John,  of  St,  Thomas,  the  G^sj)ii  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
iAkttr  Apocryphal  Wnliripfs,  They  aJno  used  some  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Tcsl atnent.^^  Orij^en***  asserts 
tl)«i  ihcy  discardeil  the  Epiafltut  ot  St,  Paul,  but  Euse- 
Unsftt  a£crtb«s  this  measure  only  to  the  Stverian*^  so 
eiiM  fjnom  Severus,  who  considerably  exteaded  the 
JiencAV  of  Tatiau. 

Severus  conceived  that  tlie  existence  and  intermix* 
tiure  of  Good  aiul  Evil  in  the  world  ^showed  it  to  be 
Wijiecied  to  opposite  Principles  ;    some  benehceut,  and 


•  Tbrod.  //tf-r.  Fab,  lib,  I  C.20, 

tHade  «  di0erciit  Heresy  by  Augii&lliie  (//^r,  6t.)iiid  Plulwt, 
(Utir.  77.)  Tills  practice  had  been  fwlluvvid  by  some  CaiboJici 
*»  pen^cution,  ace  Cy|>rij«»,  Ep.  63.  Tillcra,  i/tin.  loio.  ii. 
pitL  ii.  Art,  l^j  Enctatite*,  On  the  aucietiL  preju^iicQ  iu  the  East 
temigft  ifcioe,  ««^e  P»  E.  Jablonsky,  PofUh,  j'Ea^ptor.  pari  i.  p.  lil. 
M^k  4c  &€b.  CAtuL  p  3;*D. 

Tht»d.  Htrr.  FitL.  lib.  i.  c,20. 

Till*  is  a  ftlrong  proof,  a«  Larducr  biA  observe  J,  tliat  there  were 
;  add  but  Four  Gospels,  which  wore  in  esteem  with  ChnsliaiiJ, 
port  ii.  ch.  ui\,) 
Pijij  Bii/ioih  Art.  7>//»>ii. 
On  itiii  subject  sec  Mill.  Protf^.  in  ATow,  Tett,  p.  353  ;  F.  Wet- 
ID,  Pritita,  in  Nov,   Te*L  p.  65;  Vales,  Not,  ad  jEtfwk  lib.  h\ 
^  '^S  :  ifld  Lardnep'j  Crcd^L  4*<-\  part  il  ch.  xxjcvi,    AMemao  says 
^tft^^^  Tatian'a  £riii/rf«arof»  13  in  Ihe  Vatican  liUr 
t^?e.  (Utb.  Or.  lorn,  i-  p.  619.) 
*•  Eu»eb,  HiiL  EccL  U»>.  V.  c.  13. 
-  +  Tat  Or.  c.  Grac. 

I  Ruscb,  Httt.  EccL  lib.  iv.  c.  29. 
^'^  Aug.  //«er,  25,  fltc, 
J  r  Epiph*  If^r.  47, 
^f  IhuL 
*•  In  a/*,  lib.  v»  p.  274. 
_Euacb.  UuL  Betl.  Ub.  iv.  c.29. 
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others  miscliieTous ;  snbordinate,  however,  to  the  Heretics  of 
Supreme  Beings.  These  Principles,  by  a  kind  of  eom-  <**«  Ui>d 
pact,  had  distributed  on  earth  an  e^ual  proportiou  of  ^^^^^n- 
blessings  and  evils*  Man,  presenting^  an  union  of  vlr-  ''"^'N'^'^ 
tues  and  vices,  was  formed  by  the  joint  tfHirt?*  of  g-ood 
and  evil  Spirits.  His  duty,  therefore,  was  to  di.stinguish 
what  he  had  received  from  llie.se  respective  Powers. 
Now  every  mtin  wos  made  np  of  two  great  properties. 
Sensibility  and  Reason.  Sensibility  produces  the  pas- 
sions which  cngrender  misery;  but  Reason  gives  birth 
to  such  pleasures  only  as  promote  tranquillity.  Seve- 
rus, therefore,  inferred  that  the  former  was  the  gift  of 
noxious,  the  latter  of  beneficent  Powers.  As  a  conse- 
qnenee  he  regarded  the  seat  of  reason  as  the  work  of 
beneficent,  ond  the  seat  of  the  passions  as  the  work  of 
maleticeut  beings ;  from  the  hea*l  to  the  niivel  was 
formed  by  the  Ibrmcr,  and  from  the  navel  downwaixis 
by  the  latter.  Man,  thus  formed  of  two  contrary  parts, 
was  placed  upon  the  earth  ;  round  hini  the  gjofKi  bein|Ofs 
had  placed  such  aliments  as  serve  to  support  the  body 
without  excitin«:  the  passions;  while  the  evi!  Ijelngi 
had  placed  all  that  evting'ui>»he8  Reason  and  influence* 
passion.  As  the  miseries  of  n»en  have  been  chiefiy 
caused  by  drunkenness  and  lust,  Severns  concluded 
that  wine  and  women  were  the  productions  of  the  evU 
principle.* 

The  Severians  rejected  tlie  Actt  of  the  Apostles^ 
They  seem  to  have  retained  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  GospeU  but  to  have  interpreted  thutn  iu  a  pe> 
cyliar  manner,!  Probably  as  a  necessary  conclusion 
to  Iheir  opinion  respecting  the  evil  nature  of  Matter, 
they  denied  the  resurrection  of  tl^e  body,  which  the 
EncralitiE  admilted. 

Apparently  another,  though  later  branch  of  the  En-  Apotaciici. 
cratitar,  were  i\w  ApotucUcu  or  Rtntmnctrs;  so  called* 
because,  besides  following'  the  opiwions  of  Talian  re- 
spectiuf^  marriag-e  and  other  subjects,  they  renounced  all 
property,  considering-  such  as  jxissessed  any  things,  to* 
gelher  with  such  as  lived  in  the  marriage  slate,  as  being' 
incapable  of  salvation.  Kpiphaiiius  argues  very  justly 
against  them,  not  for  giving  up  their  property  if  they 
were  so  disposed,  but  for  condemning  all  others  that 
did  not  follow  the  i^ame  line  of  condnci.J  They  termed 
themselves  ApostoiiccUy^  concluding  that  by  this  auste- 
rity they  imitated  the  Apostles.  They  also  appear  to 
have  been  called  Saccaphori^  or  Sack-bearers. 

Respecting  Tatian's  Heresy,  see  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
lib.  iii.  p.  4 fit),  and  Kiverpta  ex  PhUos.  OriaiL  p.  B06; 
Epipban.  Hcer,  46.  c.  1.;  Orig.  de  Orutiom\  c.  13.; 
Hieton.  Covuru  in  GalaL  ch*  vi.  See  also  Le  Clerc, 
Hist.  EccL  An*  173;  and  the  JDissertation.?  affixed  to 
Worth's  edition  of  Tatian. 

•  F«>r  Ihii  developetneul  of  hi*  opinian,  «ee  Ploquet^  Diet,  dem 
HirixffJi^  ArL  Sevire. 

f  The  SeveriAUs  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  followers  of 
Severu*,  Patriarch  of  Aiiliachi  who,  in  the  Vlth  ceotiirVi  formed  a 
party  among  ihe  Eulychians.     Bergier,  Did,  Thioi,  Art.  St-vh-r, 

I  See  hh  comparr.wti  between  the  cuivduct  of  these  tieretrcK  and 
of  thoi^e  per^oQ.'^  in  the  church  who  renotLoced  their  good*  or  forbore 
from  m  at ria^e .   (  Han*,  p .  6 1 . ) 

1^  Apo4ioitci,  ^m  ff«  ittv  nomiMf  arrttgantUaimi  vucapermnfj  eo  qttod 
in  f warn  eomsnMnioni^n  Hon  recip^trrnt  tHrntet  vtmJHgibut  ei  m  pn^ 
prku  pumnd^ttt^ ;  f$iaifg  habei  catholtca  ei  monacJu^M  et  clrrtcv*  pirn 
riamt,  Sed  idee  iafi  kipretwf  nmij  fmmiam  $e  ah  et'clt^tta  Mrpanuttet^ 
muitmm  apcm  pmiamt  eoA  Aofre^,  ^i  uitmim'  4i<  reb»tMf  qmhtti  ipm 
^arviU,  4ro»    (Aug.  Mimr.  40.) 
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CBRDO  AND  Bl  ARC  ION. 

The  next  School  of  Gnostics  (if  the  word  be  taken 
in  its  witlest  sense)  may  be  called  that  of  Italy,  or  Asia 
Minor;  not  because  it  was  confined  to  those  Countries, 
for  it  was  widely  spread,  but  because  it  had  its  rise 
there* 

It  wa?i  distin^ished  from  the  other  Gnostic  Sects, 
by  ils  marked  opposition  to  Judaism  ;  by  its  rigorous 
QHCcticul  discipline ;  and  by  its  pretended  claim  to 
possess  alone,  in  consequence  of  superior  critical 
knowledge,  the  g^enuine  Scriptures,  Its  chiefs  were 
Cerdo  and  Marcion.t 

Cerdo  came  from  Syria  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus Pins,  about  the  year  141,}  Our  accounts  of 
his  opinions  are  meagre  and  inconsistent.^  According 
to  Epiphanius.ll  he  held  two  opposite  Principles  ;  one 
Good  and  Unknown,  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus;  the 
other  Evil  and  Known,  the  Creator,  who  spake  in  the 
Law,  and  appeared  to  the  Prophets,  According  to  the 
more  ancient  authority  of  Irenneus,^  though  he  made 
a  distinction  between  the  God  declared  in  tt»e  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  ihe  God  who  was  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  lie  called  the  former  JuU,  the  latter  GootL 
Theodoret**  developes  this  view  by  giving  Cerdo's  il- 
lustration.  The  Creator,  who  was  also  the  Author  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  is  J^^*^  for  lie  requires  that  *'  an  eye 
Bhould  be  given  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooih  ;'* 
hut  the  God  proclaimed  in  the  Gospels  is  Gotic?,  for 
lie  commands,  "  Whosoever  shail  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,**  ami  if  any 
man  **  take  awny  thy  cout,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.'* 
The  former^  he  contended,  directs  us  to  love  a  friend, 
and  hate  an  enenjy;  but  the  latter  teaches  us  to  love 
even  our  enemies. ft 

In  consequence  of  this  view  he  despised  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Testament,!!  and  maintained  that  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission  from  the  Unknown  Father 
was  to  overthrow  the  Empire  of  the  Creator  of  the 
WorM,§§ 

But  as  he,  doubtless,  looked  upon  Matter  as  evil,  he 
would  not  allow  the  truth  of  the  birth,  and  the  reality 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ*  He  supposed  that  Ffe  had 
assumed  the  mere  phantom  of  a  human  form,  and 
had     suflered   only   in    appearance.  ||||      He   was   also 

*  MiUcr,  Hi»L  du  Gmttic*  torn,  1.  p.  334. 

t  li«n  Adv.  Har,  Hb,  i,  c.  28.  £us«b.  Chron.  p,  168*  Philaat. 
Hifr.  44,  Ac- 

4  Aug.  rff //*r,c,21. 

)|   Hir^.  41.C.  1. 

%  A*iv,  Harr,  lib.  i.  c,  27. 

••  Htn^Fab.  bb.  i.e.  24, 

ff  It  wu  jusdy  obscned  lb  at  Ccrdo  had  not  attended  to  the 
pree€[}(of  ibe  Law,  ^'  If  thou  meet  ihiae  enemy's  o\  or  hit  zs%  going 
SjtraVt  tboa  fhaJt  sureLy  bring  it  back  tu  him  again.  If  thoti  see  the 
as>o^  him  thftl  hatcth  ihce  tving  under  hia  biirdt^ti,  and  thou  vvoutdest 
forbeiu*  to  help  bim,  thou  sbiili  sur^jly  help  with  hmi,"  (Erttd.  ch.  xniiL 
T«  4.)  Nor  had  Cerdo  weighed  tlic  expressions  of  ibe  Gospel,  which 
show  its  author  to  be  Juit:  '*  Wilh  iihatever  meaiure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  lie  mea^iurad  to  you  a»uin/'  (Matt.  ch.  vii,  v.  2.  Uike^  cb.  vi. 
V,  38.^    Theod.  //*r.  Fa&.  lib.  I  c.  24* 

n   Rpiph.  Harr,  41,  &c.  }}  Ibid, 

m  Ibid.  Hhilast  Hofr,  44. 
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led   in   consequence  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  the 

body.* 
TheaC  errors  Cerdo  recanted,  and  a flerwards  taught 

again. t  The  rpsult  Ayas  hits  ejection,  or  perhaps  pre^ 
vious  secession  J»  from  the  Church.  The  system  of  Cerdo 
was  embraced  and  amplified,  more  boldly  maintained  life. 
and  more  suncesstblly  taug'ht  hy  his  disciple  Marcir)n,  a, 
native  of  Sinope§  iti  Pontus,  who  ilourisihed  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius»|| 

Epiphanius  traces  his  alienation  from  the  true  fliith 
to  an  act  of  incontinence,  in  eonsequence  of  which  he 
was  not  only  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  by  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Sinopt»,  notwith- 
standing" his  professions  of  repentance,  but  also  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  Ilisho[*ric  of 
which  his  ambitious  views  had  been  directed;^  Beaa- 
sobre**  has  shown,  with  his  usual  'acutcness,  the  incre- 
dibility of  a  story,  on  which  the  ancient  authors,  who 
professedly  wrote  a  gain. -it  Marc  ion,  have  been  wholly 
silent,  though  Ihe  tenour  of  their  arg'ument,  falling;  in 
with  their  indig^iiation  and  animosity,  would  frequently 
have  led  them  to  allude  to  such  a  circumstance  if 
currently  reported  in  their  time.  His  subsequent  con- 
duct, at  least,  appears  not  to  have  exposed  him  to  any 
accusal  ion  of  immorality. 

Tertullian  relates  that  Marcion,  regretting"  the  errors 
which  had  occasioned  his  repeated  ejections  from  the 
Church,  applied  for  readmission,  and  that  his  application 
was  g-ranted,  provided  he  could  bring  hack  to  the 
Catholic  faith  those  persons  whom  he  had  drawn  into 
Heresy,  To  this  condition  he  assented,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  it.tt  There  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  Tertullian  has  here  confounded  Marcion 
with  Cerdo.Jt 

I^Iarcion  is  described  as  a  man  fond  of  innovatJons,§§ 
of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  of  considerable  acquire- 
ments. |||| 

It  is  certain  that  his  followers  were  very  numerous.^^ 
They  are  represented  by  Justin  Martyr  as  being  of  all 
ranks,  and  in  divers  places.***  The  variety  of  Works 
written  against  him  sufficiently  evince  the  fact.'H't  About 
a  thousand  Marcionitcs  were  converted  by  Theodoret  in 
his  diocese.  ]:;{{:  These  followers  are  said  to  have  held 
their  founder  in  high  veneration.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, differed  from  htm  on  several  points,§§§and  divided 


Terttdli 
accouttt 
h(5  reca 
tioit. 


^S^ 


i  c.  2.    barJncr,  Hiit* 


♦  Epipb.  //err.  41»&c. 

•f  Ireo.  Adv.  fJtpr.  lib.  iii,.  c,  4,  p.  77, 

J  Vale?,  Ann.  in  Euseb.  //ul,  EccleM,  lib, 
of  Hereticx,  book  ii,  c.  9. 

^  It  is  Apparently  owing  to  the  situation  and  pursuit  of  his  native 
cily,  that  he  is  called  a  sailor  by  Rbodon,  (ap.  Cuseb.  Hiat.  Ec^m, 
lib.  V,  c.  V.i)  and  frequently  by  Tertulllanj  (^Jdv.  Mitre,  lib.  1114  c.  €. 

II  TerlulL  Adv,  Marcion.  lib.  v.  c.  19,  SiC,  On  the  time  in  which 
Marcion  lived,  see  Lardner,  Iii$lary  0/  Heretictj  book  ii.  ch,  x. 
Bee.  2. 

%  Hinr.  42»c.  1.  ThU  slory  h  also  fownd  in  ihc  Catalogue  of 
Heresie*,  added  10  TertHll.  de  Pnncript. 

••  Hitfoiredf  Manieh.  torn.  ii.  p,  77, 

If   De  Pra^cript,  Hatr,  c.  30. 

\l  Tillem.  ^Um.  tool.  ii.  lib.  ii,  p.  195,  ficc. 

ii    Ten u II  Adi\  Marc.  lib.  iv. 

jrl  Hieron.  in  Ot.c.  10. 

^^  See  Lardner,  Hi*L  0/ Here/ict,  book  it,  ch,  x,  •ec  9, 

••«  ApoL  i.  p.  70,  92. 

fff  Among  oiners,  Justin  Martyr^  Dionysiui  of  Corinth^  HioopW 
lus  of  Aniiocb,  Philip  of  Gcrtyna,  Motlestiii,  Melilo,  Apotlinarts,  &c. 

Xlj  Ep.  113.  torn,  iii, 

m  Tcrtull.  Adv,  Mare,  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
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fiiitory.  body  was  but  a  phantasm,  he  urged  that  in  the  Old 
^— v^»^  Testament,  Angels  had  conversed  and  eaten  with  raea, 
being  only  apparently  clothed  with  human  bodies;* 
he  referred  to  the  passage  in  the  Epistie  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Philippians,\  in  which  it  is  said,  that  *'  Christ, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  emptied  Himself  and  took 
the  form  of  a  serrant,*'  that  is,  as  Marcion  pretended, 
not  the  reaiiiy^  "  and  was  made  in  iht.Ukenesi  of  man,* 
ihat  is,  in  the  outward  shape  or  resemblance  of  man, 
*'  and  found  in  foMon  as  a  man,"  that  is,  not  in  sub* 
itanceorJkah.X 
Future  It  was  alflo  in  consequence  of  these  o^nnions,  that  he 

Judgment,  denied  the  Resurrection  of  oar  present  material§  body.tl 
He  allowed,  however,  the'  truth  of  a  Future  Judgment, 
but  the  Demtuige  was  to  be  Judge  c»rPunisher.^  Re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  God,  the  wicked  would  be  seized 
by  the  fire  of  the  Demiurge  :**  the  Souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous, on  the  other  hand,  would  partake  of  eternal  hap« 
piness  in  the  presence  of  the  Benevolent  Being  and  of 
Christ.tt 

According  to  Irensus,  Mardon  also  taught,  that 
Cain,  and  others  like  him,  the  people  of  Sodom,  and 
the  Egyptians^  and  all  the  nations  in  general,  not* 
withstanding  the  immorality  of  their  lives,  were  saved 
by  the  Lord,  when  he  descended  into  the  Lower  Regions ; 
for  they  cao^e  to  Him,  and  he  took  them  up  into  His 
kingdom  ;  but  that  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  the 
Patriarchs,  and  all  the  Prophets,  and  other  men  who 
had  pleased  Grod,  had  not  obtained  salvation ;  for,  as 
they  knew  that  their  God  always  tempted,  and  as  they 
suspected  he  was  then  tempting  them,  they  did  not 
come  to  Jesus,  nor  believe  in  His  annunciation,  there- 
fore th(*ir  Souls  remained  in  the  Lower  Regions.  ^ 
JSpipbanius,  also,  mentions  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mar- 
<:ion,  the  Lord  descended  into  the  Lower  Regions,  and 
saved  Cain,  Corah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  Esau,  and  all 
the  nations  who  worshipped  not  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  ; 
but  lefl  there  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac^ 
Jacob>  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon.§§  This  singular 
doctrine  is  repeated  by  Theodoret,||||  and  is  alluded  to  by 
TertuUian  ;%%  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  his  having  held 
it»  or,  at  least,  some  very  similar  notion,  can  reasonably 
be  entertained.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  most 
plausible  explanation  :  it  was  commonly  supposed  that 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  dead  might  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain salvation  through  faith  in  His  name,  as  well  as  the* 
living,  had  descended  into  Hades,  and  preached  there : 
now  Hades  comprehended  not  merely  the  seat  of  tor- 
ment for  Souls,  but  also  the  place  of  rest,. the  bosom  of 
Abraham ;    in   this  last,  Christ  found  the  just  men 

•  Tertull.  jidv.  Mare,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 

t  Ch.  ii.  V.  6-8. 

X  Tertull.  Jtlv.  Marc.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  TeitiiHi«i  abowe  tlie  con- 
sequences wbtch  reeuit  from  sappoeiog  the  body  of  Chris'  to  be 
merely  illusory.  He  also,  rery  justly,  qaotes  St.  Luke,  ch.  xxir.  t.  3B, 
99-.    See  M«Kioii*8  wmy  of  eruing  thit  proof.  (^Ath*  Marc.  lib.  iv. 

§  See  Orig.  Z>ia/.  c.  Marc.  sec.  5. 

A  TertuU.  jidv.  Mare.  lib.  I  c.  S4.    Bpipb.  ffmr,  43,  Adc. 

t  Orlg.  Diai.  e.  Mare.  see.  3,  ftc. 

••  Tertull.  Adv.  Mare.  lib.  I  c.  37. 

ft  Jbid.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  lib;  iv.  c  34.  BpipbaiMit  wm  pnobably 
misukeo  in  assertion  (Hitr.  42.)  that  Marcieii  adimlted  m>  tmm 
migration  of  souls.  (See  Lardaer,  Miti.  of  Bereik9f  beok  H.  dr.  z. 
sec.  17.) 

II  Iren.  Adv.  Hter.  lib.  i.c.  27. 

y^  ^<rr.42.c.4. 

III!  tftfr.  Fo^.libwKcM. 

«  Ado.  Marc.  Ub.  iiue. ». 


mentioned  in  theOU'Testanieni;  toihem  Re  announced  Hecei 
the  Supreme  Deity  hitherto  unknown  ;  but  having  been    <he  1 
warned  in  the  Scriptures  to  avoid  such  Prophets  bm  ^^ 
preached  another  God,  even  if  they  wrought  signs  or  ^^ 
wonders,  which  came  to  pass,  because  Jehovah  thus 
proved  their  fidelity,*  they  suspected  that  the  Demiui^t 
designed  to  try  them,  and  rejected  Christ.     The  Lo^ 
therefore,   passed  to  Tartarus,  and  preadied  to  the 
wicked  who  ^ere  saflering  punishment,  and  they  em- 
braced the  offer  of  mercy,  and  were  saved.t 

Though  Marcion  admitted  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  the  Two 
Son  of  the  Good  God^  he  would  not  allow  that  He  was  ChrisI 
the  Christ,  or  Messiah^  foretold  by  the  Prophets,  and 
Sou  of  the  Demiurge.4  This  last  was,,  according  to 
his  account*  a  Saviour  promised  to  the  Jewish  nation^ 
and  yet  to  oome,  in  order  to  free  them  from  their  ene- 
mies.||  The  latter  was  designed  to  restore  the  state  c^ 
the  dispersed  Jewe,  the  former  to  deliver  the  whole 
human  race.  He  denied  that  the  descriptions  givem 
of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  corresponded  with  the 
accounts  of  him  in  the  New.^  He  contended  that 
these  Prophecies  were  not  necessary  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  mission,  the  truth  of  which  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  manifestation  of  His  power  in  mira* 
cles  ;**  the  reality  of  which  miracles,  therefore,  (though 
it  may  be  thought  their  evideuce  would  be  weakened, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  his  previous  suppositions, ft)  this 
Heresiarch  must  have  allowed.  {{ 

Marcion  appears  to  have  admitted,  in  the  main,§§  the 
Gospel  account  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christy 
(though,  consistently  with  his  notion,  he  could  surely 
not  have  granted  the  reality  of  His  sufferings. ||||)  He 
ascribed  His  crucifixion  to  the  Powers  subject  to  the 
Demiurge,  who  had  jealously  observed  that  the  Good 
Being  was  destroying  the  Law.^^  The  Creator  was 
not  aware  that  the  death,  or  the  apparent  death,  of 
Christ,  (for  a  pure  Spirit  could  not  suffer  death,)  would 
procure  the  salvation  of  mankind,***  L  e.  their  deliver* 
ance  from  the  ancient  Law,  and  their  adoption  as 
children  of  the  Perfect  Father,  and  heirs  of  eternal  lifik 

Thus,  then,  Marcion  endeavoured  to  trace  the  difference 
between  the  Deity,  all-powerful  and  perfectly  Good,  and 
the  Demiurge,  just  in  his  intentions,  but  weak  and  im* 
perfect,  and  also  between  the  Christ  of  the  former  and 
the  Christ  of  the  latter ;  consequently,  between  the  doe^ 
trine  of  the  former  and  the  doctrine  of  the  latter ;  and, 
consequently,  also,  between  the  conduct  in  the  Liower 
Regions  of  those  who  admitted  the  one,  and  that  of 
those  who  admitted  the  other.ttt 


*  Deat.  oh.  xtiL  v.  3. 

t  This  is  the  explanstion  of.  Beamobfe,  Hitt.  de  Mamiok.  Iobl.  iL 
p.  3. 

X  AlhaD.e0Nt..&iM!£.toii.2Lp.42. 

SJkid. 
Tertull.  Adn.  Mara.  lib.  i.  e.  15.  Ub.  iiL  c  €u  20.  lib.  in  c£.  Sm^ 
also,  Orig.  Dial.  c.  Marc.  sec.  1. 
f  Tertull.  Adv.  Mare. 

^  Aid.U\k.i\uiu3.  V 

tf  /Wrf.  hb.iii.  C.8. 

tt  Orig.  Diai.  c.  Marc.  sec.  L.   Cooipare  Lanteer,  JKtT.  •f  Here- 
«k!»»  book  ii.  ch.  z.  secSSL  aMi  BiAop  Kajre  <m   TertuiUa»,  p.  492, 


M  He  letreocbed  ibe  fact  of  the  garmcote  ef  Jeens  beinc  dif  id^^ 
CMseiforatdd  by  tbe.  ?mlm\%L  (TertuU.  Adv.  Marc  Ub.  iv.  c.  42.) 
III!  TertuU.  De  Came  Chritii,  c.  5.   Adv.  Marc.  lib.  iii.  c.  8L 
44  TertuU.  De  Carne  CAritli^  Ub.  iji.  c.  fiu    Ori|^  Died,  ft  M$rc^ 
c.  2. 

ftt  See  Matter,  Hisi.  dm  Gmoet.  torn.  uw^Sm^: 
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Mitrcion  setms  to  have  differed  from  the  Gnostics  of 
hi«  Agre  in  not  professing"  to  be  acquainted  wilh  secret 
traditions,  under  the   cover  of  which  he  could  ne^-lecl 
ind  despise  received  notions  :  he  confined  himself  to  (he 
Scriptures  ;  but  then  he  pretended  to  be  able  lo  discern 
parts  gfenuine   and  parts  corrwpled»  and  parts  spurions, 
in  these  Scriptures,     He  corrected  what  he  conceived  to 
have  been  altered  with  a»  much  boldness  and  presump- 
tion as  he  rejected  what  he  imapcined  to  have  been  in* 
terpolnted.     His  system^  ushered  forth  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  was   exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Pagan 
Philosophers*  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  numerous  Sects  of 
Heretics,  was  pecidiarly   dnng-erous,*  inasmuch    as    it 
tended  to  shake  and  confound  the  very  foundations  on 
which  the   weight   of  ChriMian  evidences   must   rest. 
Entire  fabrications  were,  perhaps,  less  to  be  dreadeil 
than  such  attempts,  because  less  specious  and  less  likely 
lo    entangle    the    inexperienced    examiner,      Mareion, 
doubtless*  availed   himself  of  the  circumstance,  that  a 
pfftftt  variety  of  forged  Works,  tales  and  legends,  Gospels 
and  Acts,  were  circulated  in  all  quarters,  in  order  to 
give  an  appearance  of  plausibility  to  his  efforts.     He 
C»bser\ed,  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Paulf  false  Apostles 
liad  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Evangelical  truths,  and  con* 
lieeting  this  remark  with  sypposed  contradictions  in  the 
Baered  Volume,  he  very  rashly  couclndcd  that,  even  in 
UieeaHiest  time,  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  had 
tnfleTed    from  falsification,     A  slight  view  of  the  chief 
iherations  which  lie  made,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
Wea  of  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  critical  reform, 
Hardon  wholly  rejected  the  Old  Tt?-itament,|  as  pro- 
eecding    from  the  Demiurge,  whose  Law  it  was,  in  his 
opmion,   the  object  of  Christ's  mi?5sion    to    destroy.§ 
To  attempt  to  unite  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament, 
•rconling'  to  his  interpretation,  was  to  put  "  new  wine 
into  oTd  bottles,**  and  **  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon 
an  old.** II    He  wrote  a  work  called  AntitMfttM,^  iti  which 
ht  opposed  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Teslament» 
%ith   Q  view  of  showing  from   the  dipagreemcnl  of  the 
Jj/kW  and  GospeK  that  the  same  God  could  not  be  the 
liithor  of  both.   For  instance,  he  contmsled  (without  con- 
sidering- that  the  scheme  of  Revelation,  gradonlly  deve- 
loped^ was    adapted    to    the    different   capacities    und 
lilDaiiotis  of  Man  under  the  old  and  under  the   new 
dvipensations)  the  Lci  Tafiofiis,  in  the  Old  Te'^t amen t, 
»itli  the  Forgiveness  of  Injuries  in  the  New  ;  the  iiiter- 
fertnce  of  Moses  in  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Israelites, 
^Tlh  the  non-interference  of  Christ  between  the  two 
brethren,  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of  their  inheritance  ; 
the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce,  with  the  Christian 
prohibition  of  it,  except   in  cases   of  adultery.**     He 
toD«idercd   the  Deluge  as  a  proof  of  mutability,  and 
conafquent  imperfection,  in  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
n5«nt:  an  if  the  vicissitudes  of  human  aHkirs  necessiirlly 
f^  ifiiplied  a  change  in  the  Divine  nature, ft     Ho  objected, 
toOi  that  God  was   represented  as  repenting ;    without 
wrviiig  that   it  is  the  poverty  of  language,  and   the 
limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  which  induce  the  neces- 
i'ty  both   of  describing  things  spiritual  by  metaphors 
<^twn  from  things    sensible,    and  of  speaking  of  the 

•  Mitlfff,  fftit  da  GtiOtt  torn,  i.  p.  35  L 

f  GtUat.  ch,  ii,  v.  i. 

t  Ong  Dial,  e,  Jforc,  §ec.  2. 

(  &*<L  stc.  \. 

4''i«/.  E(»iph.  ff*pr  p.  203. 
TcrtttU,  Adv.  MaT€,  Ub,  it,  c,  1 . 
*•  Tertull.  Jdp,  Marc,  wid  Orij.  DiW.  c,  Mnre, 


elHycts  of  the  Divine  operations  in  modes  of  expression  Heretic*  of 

w^hich   are  strictly   applicable  only  to  the  workiofrs  of  »^'«nnd 

human  feelings  and  passions*      He  ur^ed  as  objections    *-'^"^"7*^ 

the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  institution  of    ^^^^^^^^ 

sacrifices,  the  distinction  of  ments,  and  the  CfDmmnnd 

ffiven   to  the  f*5nielites  to  phmdor  the  E|yyptiau8,  and 

other  points.    These  objections  were  refuted  bv  Tertul-TcrtulJ.^i/tf. 

Han,  who  wrote  five  Books  ag^ainst  this  Hcfesiorch,    In  Mardoncmm 

the  first  he  shows   the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 

Supreme  Deity  is  different  from   the   Creator;   in  the 

siecond,  he  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  by 

which   this  absurdity  was  defended;  in  the  third,   he 

proves    that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 

the  Creator  and  the  Author  of  the  Jewish  di«|>en8a- 

tion;    he    then  reconciles    the  supposed    contradictioti 

between  the    Old    and    the  New  Testament,  showinsf, 

in  the  fourth  Book,  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  also  in 

the  tiflh,  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  are  in  harmony  with 

the  Jewish  Scriptures.     In   his  Work    on  the  Flesh  of  ^^  Camt 

Cfirint,  he  proves  against  Marcion  and  ijther  Heretics,  chritti, 

that  Christ  look reaf  and  human  flesh  ;  and  in  his  Tract  ^  Reiur- 

on  the  Rexfirrection  oftkeFlcnk,  he  refutes  those  persons  ^J^^''*""^ 

who  denied  that  the  body  would  rise  again.*     We  have  j^iall^  ,f^ 

also  a  very  curious  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  Marcion^  R^^tA  Fuie. 

in    the  Dialogue   conlrrf  Marcionite/a^    iftve    de    Reetd 

in  Dfttm  Jide.f  ascribed,  though   wrongly,   to  Origen. 

To   confirm   his   doctrine,  Marcion  expunged   from  the 

New  Testament  all  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 

and  all  passages  that  referred  to  the  Law  or  Prophets. 

Marcion  compiled  a  GosjieUt  chiefly  from  8t.  Luke,  lvrarcioD*» 
(though  without  calling  it  by  his  name,)  whom  he  ap  Gospel, 
pears  to  have  selected,  because  that  Evangelist  had 
been  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  opposer  of 
the  Judai^ing  Christians,  This  preference  for  St.  Luke 
has  also  been  explained  by  the  cirf-umstance  that  his 
Gospel  contained  not  the  account  of  the  Marriage  at 
Cami,  and  of  some  Paraldes,  not  corresponding  with 
Marcion's  aversion  to  all  pleasures  and  ejjjoyments,§ 
This  reason  appears  to  be  insufRcient,  as  Marcion  vvimld 
doubtless  have  expunged  these  passages  with  as  nuich 
temerity  as  he  rejected  the  genealogy  and  baptism  of 
Christ,  an<l  the  history  of  the  Temptation, [1  from  the  Gos- 
pel, which  he  is  snid  to  have  received  in  the  main.  Il  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  his  rejection  of  a  Gospel  so 
deeply  revered  in  Asia  Minor,  as  that  of  SL  John,  with 
who.^e  disciples  he  was  acquainted.^  On  this  subject  we 
are  unwilling  to  hazard  conjectures.  If  the  Anciejits  have 
shown  prejudice  in  avoiding  lo  give  tis  minute  informa- 
tion respecting  the  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  Marcion 
wasted  to  pretend  that  certain  passages  were  spurious* 
far  greater  prejudice  basin  modern  Limes  been  evinced 
by  the  assertion  that  the  Marcionites  were  **  enlightened 
sceptics**  who  present  the  '*  first  specimen  of  Biblical  cri- 
ticism."** To  have  learned  exactly  the  successive  steps  by 

•  See  Bishop  E«ye  <mi  TtrtuUinn,  from  p.  474  lo  505, 

t   It  was  pitbtiahecl  in  1673  in  4to.  with  Notes  by  J.  R.  WetJt«i»j^ 

who  consuicrs  it  as  ihe  work  of  Ongen.     See,  howcverj  Rtvet,  Crif, 

iS'acr.  lib,  ii,  13,    Bcaus*  flttt.de  Man  tomji.  p.y4. 

I  Iren.  Adv.  Iftcr.  lib.  L  c.  27,  &c.  M«rciofi  omitted  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Si.  Luke. 

$  Matter,  //iV.  du  Gnotl.  torn,  i.  p.  3S4. 

II  The  Gospel  of  Marcioti  (vrhicb  stimc  deny  to  tiiTe  h*cn  gromidtd 
on  St.  Luke)  has  exerchcd  tlie  pen*  of  Scinler,  l^aeffliT,  Cotwli, 
Eicbhorn^  Scbmidt,  Storr^  Paulas,  Hug^  Amelh,  Schiiit,  Grsiu,  Nean* 
der,  Hahn,  atui  Olshiitisea.  (Matt  HtM.  du  GnmLp.  357.  Kabr.  Bih^ 
Grm,  pd.  Harl,  lorn,  vlL  p.  180,  nott-\  Sec  also,  partirnlarly,  SiraOf)*^ 
Hut,  Crii.  du  Ntiuv.  Tf»f.  anil  Mirah'i  Mtckuelit^  vol,  iil, 

%  Matter,  Hist,  du  Grmti.  lorn.  i.  p.  334. 
*•  Kichhom,  cited  by  Matter,  p*  335, 
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History,  which  Marcion  arrived  at  these  false  conclusions,  would 
have  furnished  us  with  additional  instances  of  the  mis- 
takes to  which  unsound  principles  of  criticism  and  log^c 
infallibly  lead :  but,  as  far  as  we  can  now  discover,  it 
seems  most  just  to  conclude,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  variations  in  consequence  of  different  readings, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  caprice,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
the  adoption  of  false  rules  of  interpretation  and  reason- 
ing,^ but  far  more  often  the  desire  of  removing  obstacles 
to  an  assumed  hypothesis,  were,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  principal  sources  of  innovation.  One  useful 
result  must,  however,  follow  from  the  inquiry ;  it  has  led 
to  the  examination  of  Christian  evidences,  and  to  the  col- 
lation of  manuscripts  in  ancient  languages,  by  which  we 
can  now  illustrate  the  authority  and  genuineness  of 
the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  the  different  texts  which  Marcion  altered ;  they 
will  be  found  amply  detailed  by  Epiphanius :  some  may 
be  considered  as  only  the  various  readings  found  in 
manuscripts,t  but  by  far  the  most  are,  we  think,  g^oss  and 
deliberate  corruptions,  designed  to  prevent  the  objections 
to  which  the  system  of  Marcion  was  exposed.  It  ought, 
howevef,  to  be  added,  that  he  avoided  expunging  every 
text  which  militated  against  his  opinions.  Tertullian 
supposes  that  he  so  acted  in  order  that,  since  he  left 
what  he  might  have  omitted,  it  might  be  denied  with 
greater  plausibility,  that  he  had  erased  any  passage,  or, 
at  least,  erased  it  without  sufficient  cause.}  To  prove 
that  these  alterations  were  unauthorized,  his  opponents 
adopted  the  only  course  of  argument  which  remained  by 
which  he  might  be  refuted,  viz,  to  establish  the  su- 
perior antiquity,  and  the  consequent  genuineness^  of  their 
copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.§ 

Marcion  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Indeed 
his  New  Testament  consisted  only  of  two  parts  ;||  the 
Gospd  being  chiefly  that  of  St.  Luke,  mutilated  and 


*  It  is  a  very  melancholy  fact,  but  one  which  cannot  justify  the 
conduct  of  Marcion,  that  some,  even  among  the  Orthodox,  are  charged 
with  having  retrenched  certain  passages,  because  they  appeared  to 
them  to  ascribe  too  great  a  degree  of  human  weakness  to  our  Lord. 
For  instance,  Epiphanius  says,  that  in  the  copies  of  St  Luke 
which  had  not  been  corrected,  it  was  written  that  Jesus  had  wept, 
but  the  Orthodox  had  expunged  the  words  :  i^SihiiN  h  a^uXsfr§  ri 
fnriv,  ^finft9Ttt  nai  /mi  vn^urru  tthrw  r«  rikof  ntti  r»  ir;^i^«T«rav. 
(Epiph.  in  Aneor.  c.  31.)  The  account  of  Christ's  Agony  in  the 
garden,  and  the  Angel  strengthening  him,  was  also  effaced  in  many 
copies :  Nee  umi  ignoranthim  nobis  e»t,  et  in  Oraci$  et  in  Latinu 
oodiaibus  compiurimia  vcl  de  adveniente  Angela  vei  de  iudore  tangmneo 
nihil  tcripium  reperiri.  (Hilar,  de  TYin.  lib.  x.)  See  Dailll,  Du 
Frai  Utage  de»  Peres,  p.  68,  and  Lardner's  Hitt,  of  Heret.  p.  252. 

f  As  instances  of  emendation,  not  intended  to  mutilate,  and  per- 
haps even  correct  In  Epistle  to  Oalatians,  ch.  v.  v.  9.  he  reads  )«X«r, 
*  corrupleth,'*  for  C<^7,  **  leavencth." 

Epiphanius  says,  that  Marcion  changed  nu^w,  in  first  Epistle  to 
Corinthians,  ch.  x.  v.  9.  into  'KMrif,  But  X^ieriv  is  the  reading  in  our 
copies.  He  accuses  him  with  having  added  t^idut,  in  EpisUe  to  Thes- 
aafonians,  ch.  ii.  v.  15.  It  is  in  our  copies.  In  second  EpisUe  to 
Corinthians,  ch.  iv.  t.  4.  Marcion  explained  etit  rw  mUiff  rtorm/  to 
mean  the  Demiurge:  to  avoid  the  objection,  Irenasus,  and  other 
ancients,  place  a  comma  after  But,  And  refer  miSfBt  rwr»u  to  iitUrm  \  a 
ungular  instance  of  rash  criticism. 

{  Et  Marcion  quadam  contraria  tibi,  ilia  credo  indusiria  oradere 
de  Evangelib  §uo  noluit,  ut  ex  hi*  qtUB  eradere  potttit,  nee  tratU,  ilia 
futt  erasii,  out  uegelur  enuitte,  out  merilo  eroMse  dicahtr.  (TertuU. 
Adv,  Marc.  lib.  iv.  c.  43.) 

(  Ego  meum  dioo  venun  :  Marcion  tumn.  Ego  Marcionit  affirma 
oMleratum ;  Marcion  meum.  Qtiit  inter  not  determinabit,  nui 
temporit  ratio,  ei  preucribene  auctoritatem,  quod  antiqimu  reperietur, 
H  ei  pr^udicant  vitiationem,  qmd  poiteriut  revincetur  f.  (Ibid,  lib.  4.) 

II  See  Epiphan.  Adv,  Ifter,  42.  c  10,  &c. 
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altered,  and  the  Apottolicon^  consisting  of  ten  of  the 
EpUUei  of  St  Paul,  also,  for  the  most  part,  for  similar 
reasons,  mutilated  and  altered.  The  EpisUea  which  he  ad-  ^ 
mitted  are  the  following,  in  the  order  in  which  he  arranged  ^''^^ 
them  :  the  Epulle  to  the  Galatiam,  Jirst  and  second  to 
the  Corinthians^  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  Jirst  and  seotmd 
to  the  Thessaloniam^  to  the  Ephesiam,  which  he  called 
to  the  Laodiceans,  to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  to  the 
Philippians.  Some  variations  appear  to  have  beeu 
made  by  the  followers  of  Marcion  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Tertullian.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Mardonites  in  general  appears  not  ^^^>^^ 
to  have  been  marked  by  immorality.    When-  Tertullian  t  S"!? 
taimts  them  by  asking  why,  if  they  acted  consistentlf^  ||^^ 
with  their  opinion,  that  the  Deity,  being  of  absolute 
Goodness,  was  not  to  be  feared,  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  pleasures  and  vices  of  the  Heathens,  and  save 
their  lives  in  times  of  persecution  by  offering  incense  to 
idols  ?  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  tenour  of  his  argument* 
that  their  actual  practice  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
supposed  consequences  of  their  principles)  was  appii« 
rently  free  from  reproach.  :t  As  a  proof  of  their  sincerity, 
many  of  them  are  said  to  have  submitted  to  martyrdom.| 
In  times  of  persecution,  according  to  Epiphanius,  they 
abstained  from  animal  food.||     They  were  in  Uie  habit 
of  fasting,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  as  being  the  day 
on  which  the  Demiurge,  or  God  of  the  Jews,  towards 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  show  no  respect,  created  the 
world  and  rested.     The  same  principle  of  opposing  the 
Creator,  and  of  combating  Matter  which  is  Evil,  which, 
led  them  to  subdue  the  body  by  fasting,  and  to  embrace 
martyrdom  with  the  greater  cheerfulness  as  the  means 
of  being  delivered  from  this  corporeal  prison,  also  induced 
them  to  extol  virginity,^  always  to  despise,  and  some- 
times to  forbid  marriage,  by  which  the  world  of  the 
Demiurge  is  peopled.**    Regarding  the  Good  Deity  as 
holding  married  life  in  detestation,  they  admitted  none 
to  Baptism  but  the  unmarried, ft  none  to  the  Eucharist 
but  such  as  renounced  the  connubial  8tate.t|    For  these 
two    sacraments.    Baptism  and    the    Eucharist,  they 
observed,  though  it  appears  not  in  all  respects  in  the 
regular  manner.  §§ 

We  are  also   informed   that   they  had    their  own 


*  At  least  this  seems  the  best  way  of  reconciling  Epiphanius  with 
Tertullian  on  c.  ix.  where  the  former  asserts  that  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon was  totally  corrupted  ;  the  latter  that  it,  by  reason  of  its  brevity, 
had  escaped  the  falsifying  hands  of  Marcion. 

f  Age  itaque,  qui  Deum  nen  timet  quati  bonum  quid  non  tn  omnem 
libidinem  ebuUit,  tummum  quodtciam  fruetum  vita  omnibus  qui  Deum 
non  timent  f  Quid  non  frequentat  tarn  tolennet  voluptaiet  Oirei 
fureniit,  et  caveee  teevientit  et  tcentB  iateivientit  f  Quid  non  et  m 
pertecuiionibut  ttatim  oblatd  aeerrd  animam  negaiione  lucrariet 
Abtit,  inquit,  abtit.  Ergo  Jam  timet  delictum,  et  timendo  probtuH 
ilium  timtri  qui  prohibit  delictum,    (Ado.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c.  27.) 

X  Lardner,  Hitt.  of  Heret.  book  ii,  ch.  x.  sec.  26. 

$  Euseb.  Hitt,  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  16.  Encyclopedia^  p.  97.  QemaM 
Alexandrinus  says,  that  some  men  hastened  to  deliver  themselves  to 
be  put  to  death,  out  of  aversion  to  the  Demiurge  :  (Strom,  lib.  iv.)  he 
alludes  in  all  probability  to  the  Marcionites. 

[I  Har,  42.  c.  12.  See,  however,  Tertull.  Adv.  Marc,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

%  Epiph.  Harr.  42.  c.  3. 

♦•  Tertull.  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i.  c  10. 

ft  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  29,  &c. 

\\  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Nec€dibi  conjunctot  adtacramentum  Bapiis» 
matit  et  Eucharittice  admittent,  niti  inter  te  coty'uraverint  adverema 
frudum  nuptiarum,  ut  advertut  iptum  oreatorem,  (Ibid.  lib.  iv.  c.  34.) 
Compare  Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom,  lib.  iii.p.  43. 

f }  They  permitted  women  to  baptize.  (Epiph.  Haer.  42.)  They 
used  water  in  the  cup.  (Ibid.)  They  of^en  repeated  Baptism  maoy 
tiroes.    (Ibid,) 
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Nf.    churches.^      Such   seem  to  be  the  most  important 

^^  particulars  which  remain  of  the  manners  of  the  Mar- 
fc*  ciouites.  The  obvious  facl»  that  nearly  aO  Iheir  follies 
aod  absurdities  may  be  traced  to  their  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  aflbrds  a  sinking 
proof  of  the  danger  of  adopting  a  single  false  prin- 
ctple. 

Lacian,  Lucan,  or  Leucius^t  was  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Marcion«  who  designed,  by  cert  am  modifications, 
to  improve  his  system,  and  who  appears  to  have  formed 
a  distinct  Sect.!  We  are  not,  however,  informed  in  what 
particular  respects  lie  deviated  from  his  master.  He 
agreed  with  him  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
Principles,!  Good,  Just,  and  Evil ;  he  proscribed  mar- 
riage in  order  to  oppose  the  economy  of  the  Demiurge  ;|| 
and  he  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Clirist.^  With 
him,  also»  Lucian  regarded  the  soul»  of  animals  to  be 
ofthe'samekind  as  the  souls  of  men  ;**  and  hence  it  is, 
that  he  allowed  the  resurrection  as  well  of  the  former  as 
of  the  laller.tt  According  to  Tertullian,  %  X  he  supposed 
that  neither  the  body  nor  the  soul  would  be  raised,  but 
ti.  sort  of  third  substance  ;  which  opinion  is  represented 
as  being  derived  from  Aristotle, 

Lucian    is   chiefly   known    as   being  the   author   of 
numerous  forgeries :  among  others,  the  History  of  (he 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  Pro(*fvangdion,  or 
Gotpd  tfjamejx;  tke  Gofqjd  of  Nicodemua  ;  the  Jets 
er  Journey ijtgs  of  the  Apodh*^,  &c»§§      Dr.    Lardner 
doses  his  view  of  these  Apocryphal  works  with  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remark  ;^ — "One   obvinuJi  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  long  account  of  the  forgeries  of 
Leucius  is,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were 
then  received  with  distinguished  respect,  and  regarded 
ts  writings  of  great  authority:  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  thought  of  publishing  books  under   the  names  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.     Besides,   these   forged 
writijigs  do  not  oppose,  but   confirm   the  general  ac- 
count given  us  in  the  Canonical   Scri]iture5.     They  all 
Uke  for  granted  llie  dignity  of  our  Lord*s  person,  and 
p         His  power  of  working  Miracles;   they  iickiiowleilge  the 
^L    certainly  of  there  having  been  such  persons  as  Matlhew 
^m    tad  the  other  Evangelists ;  and  Peter  and   tlie  other 
^m    Apostles,     They  anihenticute  the  generi^l  and  leadiug 
H    f«cls  coutaiued  in  the   Kew  Testament,     They  presup- 
f         pose  that  the  Apostles  received  from  Christ  a  commis- 
ik>ii  to    propagate  His   Religion^  and   a  supernatural 

•  Fmeitmi  fanitt  vrap^e,  /aciunt  tccinita  9i  Marci&mttt.  Tcrlull. 
*^.  Mardtin.  lib.  iv,  c,  b, 

I  Called  tD  Eptpbaniu*  Lucian  the  Elder,  {Uar.  43.  c.  1.)  T«r- 
tittitn  {De  Reittr,  Cam,  c.  *2.)  md  Ongcu  (c,  Cfls.  lib.  ii )  call 
bin  l,ucan.  He  ceems  to  be  the  same  Heretic  who  is  ijonielinie*! 
oJled  LAicius,  Leiciutj  Lcucius^  Lentitiu-i^  Leontius,  Ijfntius,  Selciiciis, 
LiKlui,  Cbftriuu4,  Nexorbandes^  and  LcoQides.  (Lnrd.  lii$i.  af  Her, 
book  ii.  cb,  ji^iti.  sect,  6.) 

I  Eptpban.  H^rr.  43.  c.  i.  Ho  add»j  that  t)iu  Sect  no  longer 
tskteti  In  bis  time. 

I  /liW.  Ptiotius  iay*^  that  Lucian  repreAcnted  the  God  of  ihc  Jews 
a  tit  E^il  BeiD^t  and  SimoD  Magus  us  bis  minister,  and  catled  Christ 
PWker  am)  Son.  (Corf.  114.) 

ft  Bid.  tn  dtrcnce  uf  bis  aversion  to  the  Demiurge,  he  appealed 
t»MaJaebi,  cb.  iii.  v.  U,  15, 

f  Phot  Cod,  114. 

••  rbilait  //*yr.  87. 

if  Phot  C(hL  \\A.  Bid. 

n  TertuH,    De  He*.  Corn,  c  2. 

|j  For  in  account  of  these  forgeries,  see  Beamobre,  ffijrf-  de  Ma* 
9itk.g  ioiiet,  Method  of  gcttimtf  the  Canamcai  Authorify  of  ihe 
Bmkibfih^  Nrw  Tetiament;  and  Lmdrjer's  HtU,  of  Hfrctiafhi^Qk 
id.  XL 
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power  to  enforce  its  authority.  And  thus  they  Iitdircctly 
establish  the  truth  and  pivine  origfinal  of  the  Gospel" 

Apelles,  also  a  celebrated  disciple  of  Marcion,  con- 
siderably altered  the  system  of  his  master. 

He  pretended  to  have  received  instructions  by  Reve- 
lation, (which  he  afterwards  committed  to  wriliug-,  and 
published  under  the  title  ^au^pwcu^,)*  from  a  female 
fanatic  called  Philumeue;  a  circumstance  which  maybe 
cousidered,  indeed,  as  indicative  of  a  miud»  the  powers 
of  which  were  clouded  and  coutrouled  by  an  overheated 
imag^Ination,  but  is  certainly  not  in  itself  a  proof  that 
Apelles  had  contrived,  with  the  dexterity  of  impostors, 
to  turn  speculation  into  a  handmaid  of  sensuality.  The 
chief  points  in  which  he  differed  from  Marcion  were  the 
follow ing :  he  held  but  one  Principle  ;t  one  Ood  of 
perfect  goodness,  nameless,  or  inetlable,  unbegotten, 
who  (probably  by  enmnalion)  created  the  An "f els,  and 
also  another  Power4  or  interior  God,  or  rather  glorious 
and  Fiery  Angel, §  namely*  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of 
the  Jewish  nation. If  This  Fiery  Angel,  having  drawn 
down  by  earthly  allurements  the  Souls  of  men  from  their 
super- celestial  seats,  encompassed  them  with  sinful 
flesh. ^  He  supposed  that  the  distiuction  of  the  sexes, 
which  cxitils  in  the  bodies,  was  derived  from  these  Souls, 
which  were  male  and  female.**  Apelles,  without  sup- 
posing that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  mere  phantasm, 
denied  that  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  main- 
taining-, that  m  His  descent  from  l!ctiven,tt  He  bor- 
rowed a  kind  of  aerial  form  from  the  substances  of  the 
upper  world  and  the  sidereal  regions.  J  J  In  support  of 
this  doctrine,  he  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
**  Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  arc  my  brethren  ?*'§§ 
and,  in  illustration  of  it,  he  referred  to  the  AngeiSj  whom 
he  rep  re  sen  led  as  assuming  a  human  body,  without 
having  entered  the  womb.  [||  This  ethereal  body  Christi 
on  His  ascension  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  stars  and 
the  elements  from  which  it  had  been  derived. ^^  By 
this  theory  Apelles  doubtless  thought  to  obviate  the 
objeelion  of  the  Marcionites,  that  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ  was  to  admit  the  reality  of  His  birth  ; 
and  therefore  His  connection  with  the  Dcnnnrge,  who 
created  the  human  body.***  But  whattaccortling  to  his 
system,  was  the  object  of  Christ's  mission,  and  what  the 
entire  scheme  of  Apelles?  In  our  opinion,  formed  from  a 
collation  of  passages,ttt  the  following:   The  Demiurge 


♦  l^  CTfdute  enihomiamne  d'j4ptlk4  pour  une  femme  e*i  exaiti 
par  dt%  croifnncei  rrna/ogufs  ^ui,  dant  fantitjuite  ei  dans  fe»  tempi 
madtrnrMf  dant  ta  Grtce  civihzre  comme  dam  ia  lauva^e  Gcrmrtnief  tn 
/ta/te  comme  en  Sntde,  ont  attribui  uvx/emmft  de»  orav/e*  tt  dc*  r»- 
vtlationt  dotd  ta  de/icalcue  de  lettr  itre  Memltiait  /r*  rrndre  pirn  «iif- 
cepiibtfM  t/ac  let  hommet.  (Mttter,  //<*/,  du  Gnatticixme,  torn,  i,  p.  413, 
note.)  Tcrlullian  accuse*  Apelles  of  som«  impurity,  but  see  Lard, 
Httt.of  tlerp.Sia, 

f  Rhod.  ap.  liuaeb.  llial,  Eccl  lib,  v.  c,  13,  Epipb&n,  fftFT*  44. 
c.  1,  &c. 

I  PbilafiL  //err.  4;, 

I  Tertull  de  Prmtcr.  c.  34.  De  Came  Chriati.  c,  8,  &c. 

If  Tertulliatrs  words  arPj  ^A  it^neo  jin^eto,  Ueo  tciiicet  ftrneiit  et 
nftttro,  {Ih  Anim.  r.  23.)  On  the  origiti  ot  ihis  notion  compare  UUhop 
Kaye  m  Teriuthan,  p.  5D6,  with  Muter^  Hitt^du  Gm»L  p.  416. 

^  Ten  all  de  Amm,  t,  23. 

••  IhuL  c.  36. 

!f  Append  ttd  TertulL  de  Prtner* 
I   id.  de  Came  Chrittij  c.  1. 
d  ihid.c.7. 
nil  /A'^. 

%%   Epiph.  Ho'r.U, 

*•♦  See  Bishop  Kayo  on  Terluttian,  p.  444^ 

f^f  Deumf  fjtii  hune  mumlum  camiidtt,  ad  gtorirun  ttHeriut  ingemti  €t 
boni  Dei  cum  contfruxiSte  pronuntinvii.  (PwinphU.  pro  O/y.  ap.  Hie- 
U 
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sins  committed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  This 
arg^ttnient  led  Basilides  to  assert  Umt  Jesus,  tlioug;^  a  man 
of  ibe  greatest  excellence,  siuce  the  Divine  Intulligence 
had  chosen  Him  as  its  organs  was  not  absolutely  impecca- 
ble. It  is  belter,  he  said,  to  make  any  supposition,  thou  to 
admit  that  Providence  could  be  the  author  of  any  evil, 
which  would  be  llie  case  on  the  admission  that  un- 
deserved sutfering's  had  been  inflicted  ou  any  one.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  disciples  of  Basilides  undervalued 
martyrdom,*  and  probably  on  ibis  account  ate,  wilh* 
out  scruple,  things  offered  to  idols. t  It  i«also  alfirmed^ 
ibal  the  Basilidiaus,  who  s?iid  that  God  was  to  be  loved 
and  not  feared, J  regarded  all  kinds  of  Icwdnej^s  as 
indifferent  ;§  an  accusation  which  appears  to  have 
origrinatcd  in  an  unfair  construction  of  the  opinions  of 
DasilideSp  who,  instead  of  falbng  into  the  common 
error  of  unreasonably  extolling;  Virgfinity.  considered  it 
not  as  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  as  a  sttite  of  life,  which, 
being-  free  from  incumbrances,  might  be  occasionally 
convenient,  especially  in  times  ofperaeciUion.il  Clemens 
Alexandra nus,  whose  notices  of  Basil i<les  are  valuable, 
expressly  says,  that  though  some  Basilidiaus  led  vicious 
hves»  Basilides  himself,  and  his  son  Isidore^  taught  a 
contrary  course.^  Indeed,  so  far  from  inculcating  a 
laic  morality*  Basilides  held  that  of  sins  committed 
brfore  Baptism,  thope  only  would  be  remitted,  which 
are  involuntary  and  throug'h  ignorance.**  It  certainly 
appears  very  probable,  that  some  ol'  the  followers  of  Ba- 
silides availed  themselves  of  the  construction  of  which, 
however  unintentionally,  his  principles  were  suscepiible, 
in  order  to  abandon  themselves  lo  liccniiousness. 

Basilides  tauglit  that  the  Soul  could  not  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  present  body,  in  which  it  expiated 
sins  committed  in  an  anterior  life,  till  it  had  been 
purified  by  successive  transnnigrations  from  body  to 
body. 

T^oSouh.  He  also  adopted  the  Pythagorean  notions  of  the  two 
Souls  in  man,  to  explain  the  conflict  between  Reason 
and  Passion. 

But  his  system  has,  perhaps,  accpiired  most  note 
from  a  sin^idar  circumstance,  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  Pythagorean  ideas, ft  from  an  imitation  of  ihe  Caba- 


Orig.  in  Matt,     App.  nd  Tcriidl  de  PnTtcnpt.     Phi  last  //*/ 
Epi^jh.  ilttr.  24  c.  4. 
t  Irtu.  Adt\  li^r.Wb  i.  C.24, 

Cirtii.  AUxnnUr.  i^trom,  Sic* 

Irun,  Jdtf.  //«n-.  lib,  K  e.  23.  Comp,  PfiiUsL  Hetr,  32.  Epipli. 
//W.*2ic.  3. 

Sri?  hi*  riplanttiun  of  Man.  xix.  10 — 15,  <^«oted  by  Cletnena 
Al ex ai I il ri n u K,  {»S/rtiin.  lib.  iii.)  and  explairicd  by  Beaufi^bre, //jjf. 
du  A/amv/i,  toitn  ij.  p.  43. 

^  Strwn,  tib.  iii.  p.  427,  • 

♦•  /6«i/.  lib,iv.p,536. 

ff  Th«  fu] lowing  d«irc1opetnent  of  the  nolioa  of  Pylhagoraf  wt  the 
intluirnce  of  o«inb«rs  i*  (civrn  by  ibe  AUb^  Fiuquet: — Pythagoref 
dtttit  Haii/tde  ovmt  adopt e  U%  principet^  rrwnnutuait^  comtne  Jtrt 
Chttidtrna  »t»  vtaiirt*^  fr^iatencr  tfune  Inir/ttj^fnce  Svptemef  fui 
avtnt  Jormt  Ap  mumde;  cc  phd'^topHe  vou/ui  connaitrt  la  Jin  que  cttte 
Jait^ltyntce  t*itaii  ptitpotfe  dtittM /a  producttan  du  m(mde:  ii  porta 
tur  ia  nature  un  ml  aiteMttf,  pour  dtcuvvrir  iet  hit  que/le  tutt  dan* 
ir$  fJtenamemeM,  et  taiwtr  ie  fil  qui  Itatt  ia  ivenemem.  Sea  premicrt 
re^m  dn  te  p&rterrni  i««r«  ie  cifi,  on  i'autcmr  de  ia  nature  wfmitk  mani- 
/enter  ptut  viairement  kttn  deaaetn,  Ii y  dtcouvrit  un  ordre  admtrabie 
et  une  Aarmomr  ctfmtante  ;  %t  Ju^ea  que  i* ordre  et  t'fiarmome  ctm$- 
tante  ywi  rigna»ent  dan*  ie  ciV"/,  n*ttatent  que  lea  rappttrta  qu^on 
apetcettuii  eatrr  ieadtatuHcea  de»  corpa  c4ieUea  et  ieura  rMou»emen$  r^- 
cipty* qura .  idk  diat*mce  et  ie  mouvemen t  aomt  dea grandeura^ ct* j^randeura 
out  */ra  partiea,  et  iea  ptuM  grandea  ne  aont  que  lea  piut  petttea^  muiti' 
piuiea  HH  certatH  ninn^re  de  Jbta,  Aifui  iea  dtatancea^  it  a  mouvement 
dea  corpa  c^tetfcs  a^e^rimaient  par  dcs  lUfmbrea,  et  f  inteth§enc<  Sit- 


Adttbs 

Merempay- 
cho&is. 


listic  and  Oriental  Philosophy,  and  from  a  fondness,  so  H*i 
common  among-  the  Egyptians,  for  a  kind  of  hierogly-      t 
phical  Bymbois.     Basilides  soug-ht  to  know  what  num-  ^ 
bers  were  most  af^eeable  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence:    jB 
he    fixed    upon    36f>,*   the    number    of    days  in   the   f 
year,    which  he  expressed   by    tlie  word  Abraxas,  or 
Abrasax,  (ABPACASf)  compounded  of  Greek   letters  Abi 
used    as  numerical  characters.     It  may  be  remarked*    ~ 
that  these  kitids  of  numerical  de.sjtrnation  were  not  rare 
at  that  period,     Pcjssibly   Basilides   meant  to  express 
by  it  the  number  of  Intelligences  which   compose  the  • 
Pleroma,  or  the   Deity  under  various  manifestations, 
or,  perhaps,  the    Sun,  in  which  Pythaii^oras   siupposes 
that  the  Intelligence  resided  which  produced  the  world. 
This  word  Abraxas  wiis  graven  on   pjems,  of  which  a  i 
very  great  number  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  antiqua-  Gei 
ries.     This  is  the  most  conunon  supposition  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  f2;^ems  ;  many,   however,   and  widely 
different^   Ikivc  been  the    conjectures    offered,    for  as 
yet  nearly  all   that  has  been   written   on  the  subject 
is  conjectural     It    has  exercised  the  learning  of  nu- 
merous writers,   among  whom   may  be  reckoned   not 
only   Chifflet,  f  who  republished  with   an   ample  com- 
mentary the  work  of  J,  Macarius,   {Jean   rftatrntif} 
and  Montfaucon,!  who  are  generally  referred  to,  but 


preme,  avant  ia  production  du  monde^  ne  iea  connamaii  que  par  dei!l 
nombrta  purement   intei/igildea.     C*eai  done,  aeion  Pyihagore.tur  t44 
rappttrt  que  t  InteUtgenee  l^tpreme  apercevait  en/re  iea  namhrea  laiet^  1 
Itfftbira^  qu'ei/e  avait /orwd  et  rxtcutt  ie  plan  da  moude,     />  rappvrf  ( 
dea  nomhreaentr'euje  tt^est  point  arbilraire i  ie  rapport  d'egnit/e  rntre 
deux  foia  deitjc  et  quatrt^  eat  im   rapport  niceaaaire,  imdtpfndattt^ 
imtauaUe^     Puisquc  iea  rapporia  dea   nombrea  ne  aont  pftmt  aHuH  | 
irattea,  et  que  ford  re  dea  productions  de  C  /ntei/tfjimceSuprS/fie  depenatm 
du  rapport  qm  eat  rntre  let  ttomhres^  ii  est  viatr  qu'ii  y  a  dea  noanh/ret  ] 
qui  oni  un   rappt^rt  esaeuhci  avec  fordre  el  fkarmoute,  tt  que  T/ji- 
teiitgence  Supremir  ffut  atttte  Cordrr  et  fiiarmome^  ami  </««#  *on  adiom 
era  t^ppttria  de  tea  nom&rea,  et  nr  pent  a' en  ecarter.    La  eonHaia*ame€  ! 
de  ee   rapport ^  ml  ee  ritpport  eat  dan*  ia  ioi  qut  dtrige  t Litri/igenct 
Supriuie  dana  aea  producttona,  et  cnmmecea  rapport*  a'erprimeni  ntr-  i 
mime*  pur  dfa  nomhrea^  oh  auppa-(n  dat'a  iea  notnbrea  une  force  et  Mttf  J 
puta%aacc  capable  de  dttermmer  t* IntfUigence  a   produtre   certaau  . 
•fftta  piutot   que   d'autrra,     D^aprea  cea  idira^  on  reektrcha  qtt^iik 
t latent  lea  nonihrra  qui  piaiaaient  dmtantage  a  fEire  Supreme;  OH  I 
tfit  qutitf  avait  un  aoieity  on  ju^ta  que  t unite  itait  agriabie  k 
Dwimti  ;  on   vtt  a^pt  plane  tea,  on  cendut  encore  que  ie  nomthre  < 
aept  etatt  agrtahie  a  t  inte/iigence  Supreme.     Teite  itait  iaphtiompkm 
PytAiiguricteHne  qui  a'ttmt  repandue  tiamf  Orient,  pemlant  ie  pr 
et  ie  aetond  tiecie  du  Chriationiame^  H   qui  dura  long-temp* 
{Diet,  dea  Hcrta.  lorn,  i-  p,  592.) 

*  Ut  BatUtdea  qui  omnipotentem  Drum  appeHat  Ahrnxm, 
eatndem  tecundum  Grecca*  iiteraa  et  aunui  curau*  numerum  dtctt  im 
*oiit  circuio  contineri :  quern  ethtuciy  aub  codrrn  numeraa  aharmn 
iiterarum  vocant  Mgtiinam.     (Hier.  m  fit,  c.  3.) 
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Milbras  is  tbe  Deiiy  of  thi  PfreiuiB}  or  tbe  Sun,  who  is  «tso 
Ap^lbi  the  God  of  Healing. 

f  IrencuR  $ftyft  the  Basiltdianf  call  tht  Princeoftbe  Heaven  AbniiAs^ 
thai  name  having  in  il  the  number  CCCLXV.  {Adv.  Hanr,  lib.  L  c.33.) 
Sij  also  Tb*.><jdorfl,  Hetret.  Fab.  lib*  i.  c.  I.  iJesidfs  Jerome,  ihe 
aultior  of  liie  Catniogue  of  Hereatea,  prefixed  to  TcrlulL  de  Pratmer., 
SAy*f  tliat  tbe  Supreme  Gud  of  the  Basitidians  was  cajled  Abrmxai^ 
Compare  Epiph,  Herr.  24,  c.  7.  See  also  EwarctopjtDTA,  Mase.  Dim, 
A^iUSAX. 

t   Macaril  Ahrara*,  «f  u  de  Gemmta  BaaHidiania. 

}  Paiaograph.  Grtgc.  lib.  ii.  c.  K. 
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a  circumstance  which  proves  that  expositions  on  the 
New  Testament  were  written  at  an  early  period,  by 
which  all  attempts  at  alteration  or  corruption  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  being  very  soon  discovered.^ 


CAKPOCRATES Branches  of  Carp9cratianimn. 

Carpocrates  of  Alexanchria^t  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  cHadrian,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sect  of 
Carpocratians.  Like  the  other  Gnostics,  tkey  held  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Principle,  the  Unkiiown  and 
Unnamed  Falher,^  and  the  formation  of  the  visible 
world  and  all  which  is  therem  by  Angels,  much  inferior 
to  the  Father.§ 

Doctrines.  They  regarded  Jesus  Christ  as  having  been  bom,  in 
the  ordinary  oonrse  of  nature,  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  but 
as  having  excelled  other  men  not  only  by  the  hoHness 
and  virtue  of  His  life,  but  by  the  wonderful  iirnFiness  and 
purity  of  His  mind,  which  had  retained  the  remembrance 
of  what  He  had  seen,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  with  the 
Father.  They  admitted  that  He  had  been  educated 
aBMing  the  Jews,  but  had  despised  them,  and  had 
therefore  obtained  the  power  to  surmount  His  suffer- 
ings, and  aflerwards   ascended  to  the  Father.  ||      The 

Mortlity.  Carpocratians  boasted  of  resembling  Christ,  and  even 
a1k>wed,  hypothetically  speaking,  that,  if  any  person 
had  a  purer  soul  or  despised,  in  a  greater  ciegree,  the 
things  here  below,  he  might  excel  Him.^  They  had 
pictures  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  also  of  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  oninent  men,  whom  they 
are  said  to  have  honoured  with  superstitious  rites.** 
Carpocrates  maintained  the  notion  of  the  Transmi- 
gration of  the  Soul,  which  must  perform  all  which  it 
was  destined,  before  it  can  obtain  rest.  In  support  of 
his  doctrine  he  cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  *'  Verily, 
thou  shalt  not  depart  hence,  until  thou  hast  paid  the 
uttermost  fiiKthing." 

But  the  Carpocratians  are  chiefly  stigmatized  on 
account  of  the  consequences  which  they  drew  from  their 
Principles.  They  are  charged  with  asserting,  that  there 
was  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself;  that  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  was  not  real,  but  depended 
merely  on  human  opinion  ;tt  An  assertion  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  their  view  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  which  was,  perhaps,  applied  not  to  moral  duties, 
but  to  positive  rites.:^!  They  are  also  said  to  have 
taught  the  community  of  women;  a  doctrine  which,  toge- 
ther with  their  notions  of  a  pre-existent  state,  and  of  Me- 
tempsychosis, may  be  traced  to  Plato,  in  whose  writings 
Carpocrates  and  his  son  *Epiphanes  (by  whom  the 
opinions  of  this  Sect  were  much  amplified,  and  to 
whom  extraordinary  honour  was  paid§§)  were  familiarly 


•  Lardner'a  Hist,  of  Heretict,  p.  123. 

t  Clem.  Alex.  Strtm,  lib.  iii.  p.  420.  Theod.  Hetr.  Fab.  lib.  i.  c  5. 
Epiphanius  calls  him  a  Cephalenian.  (Httr.  42.  c.  3.) 

X  The  IlmrTfip  SLyim^Tt  »ttmrnifiM9TH'  SO  often  mentioned  by  the 
Gnostics,  was  both  known  in  India  and  Persia,  and  even  reached  the 
West,  w  may  be  inferred  from  Acts  ch.  xrli.  v.  27. 

f  Bpiph.  Hcer.  27.  c.  1 1 .     Iren.  Ado.  Har,  lib.  U  C  25,  ftc. 

II  Iren.  jidv.  Hmr.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 

%  Ibid. 

**  Ibid.    Gomp.  Enofclopmdia^  p.  IfO. 

♦t  Iren.  Ath.  Hter.  lib  I.  c25. 

|t  SeeLardner*8Mi#.  o/Ai>rff.p.T96. 

§6  He  wrote  many  Works,  and  w  said  to  hare  been  bomraTsd  after 
his  death  as  a  God  at  Sama,  in  Cepbalenfa^  the  birtli^plM*«f  his  mo- 
ther.   Clem.  Alex.  Strwn,  lib.  iii.  p.  428. 


versed.*  In  consequence  of  these  last  opinions,  they  Hereti 
are  represented  as  having  indulged  in  the  grossest  thai 
licentiousness,  and  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  ^^ 
dreadful  calumniesf  by  which  the  early  Christians  w«re  ^^^ 
assailed.^ 

Epiphantus  says  the  Carpocratians  rejected  the  Old 
Testament  It  appears  not  certain  that  they  rejected, 
any  part  of  the  New. 

The  AmUtaetie$  pretended,  it  is  said,  that  it  WM.^kdr>  Aatita 
doty  to  practise  all  which  the  Scriptures  forbid,  in  the 
hope  of  again  attaining  that  state  of  innoeenee  and 
bliss  in  whidi  Man  had  been  originally  plaeed  by  4w 
Perfect  and  Good  Being,  and  from  which  an  evil  and 
envious  ci^ature  had  drawn  him,  by  infusing  into  hia 
mind  ideas  of  right  and  wrong;  which  have  attached  the 
feeling  of  shame  to  that  which  nature  itself  inspires,  ecm-' 
nected  the  notion  of  crime  with  that  of  happiness,  remorse 
with  pleasure,  and,  by  leaving  man  tormented  by  oppo- 
site impulses — his  propensities  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Law  on  the  other — filled  the  wcH-ld  with  murmuring,  with 
disorders,  and  with  misery ;  such  was  the  flimsy  reasoniiu^ 
by  which  these  infatuated  men  endeavoured  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  the  laws  which  regulate  Society.§ 

The  general  term  Gnostics  is  applied  lo  all  those  early  QfiQg^ 
Sects  who  pretended  to  possess  a  certain  mysterious  gnoni^ 
or  higher  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  world  than  other  men* 
But  it  was  claimed,  especially,  by  a  branch  of  the  Csp* 
pocratians.  They  used  several  apocryplial  Works,  saaamg 
others  the  Gospel  of  St.  Philip.  Their  notions,  which 
appear  to  have  been  almost  Pantheistic,  led  to  that  utter 
disregard  of  external  laws,  by  which  they  sank  into  the 
lowest  effeminacy.  They  also  thought  that  after  death 
the  Soul  passes  through  kingdoms  of  various  Intelli- 
gences, and  that  those  which  have  not  arrived  at  perfect 
gnosis,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Prince  of  this  world,  who, 
in  the  form  of  a  Dragon,  devours  them  and  casts  them 
into  the  material  world :  then  they  are  forced  to  begin 
again,  in  the  shapes  of  various  animals,  their  career  of 
purification.  The  others  pass  into  the  region  ef  8»* 
baoth.  Prince  of  the  World,  bruise  the  Serpeet's  head, 
and  enter  into  the  abode  of  BarbeloJ  who  is  here 
substituted  for  the  Sophia  of  the  Gnostics. 

Among  the  Carpocratian  Heresies  uMqr,  .perhepa»  he 
reckoned  the  Adamites  and  the  Prodiciaes. 

The  Adamite^  (if  such  a  Sect  really  existed**^  Adsn 
affected  to  imitate  the  primitive  conduct,  even  the 
nudity,  of  man  in  his  state  of  innocence.  At  firat^ 
perhaps,  irreproachable  in  their  morals,  though  sHrmogwIbf 
misled  by  false  reasoning  and  enthusiasm,  they  were 
naturally  drawn,  by  the  tendency  of  their  principles^ 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom  lib.  iii.  p.  428. 

t  Eiiseb.  Hitt,  Eeci.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Bpiph.  Avr.  27,  ftc.  The 
charge  of  promiscuoiM  lewdness,  cast  against  the  Cbristhni.  was.pra* 
Mbly  previous  to  the  time  of  Carpocrales,  who  flourished  aader  Hadriaa. 
Lftnia.  Hitt.  o/Henft.  p.  28. 

{  Bayle,  Dtct.  Ui»t,  Art.  Caimtm, 

§  Theod.  Umr.  FeA.  liU  i.  c.  16.  Plaqvely  Diet  det  B^rA.  lib.L 
p.  42.S  ate. 

I  Heoce  another  Sect  is  said  to  hare  beea  ealled  Barbeliafen^ 
or  Barborites.  On  the  derivatiea  of  the  cormpt  word  Barbclo,  aae 
Beeasohre,  Miti.  de  Bfeanek.  torn.  ii.  p.  397.  The  PhrbioBiies,  or 
FhemtOQttcs,  were,  also,  «b  thsemre  aad  deprared  hnmck  of  Carpa* 
ciatiaas. 

^  Bpiph.  Zf«r.  52.  See  a  corioas  passage  tnm  Bvagrias^  tfoOtsi. 
hi  Floquet,  Diet,  dee  Hirie.  Art.  Adamdm. 

**  On  this  subject  see  the  Dissertation  of  Beanwibre  m  the  IKSISaCAb 
Bmmmiq.  tom.  ii.  repriaied  at  the  cad  of  L^BafaalPa  Omfim  dm 
Hmmiee. 
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^  into  corruptions,  alike  dangerous  to  themselves,  and 
f^^  miooas  to  the  peace  and  recrularity  of  Civil  Society,* 
fcStWi  The  Prodiciatti,  or  followers  of  Pmdicius  who  is 
aomelimes  ad  led  the  founder  of  the  Adaniites»  arc 
fi«ced  by  some  writers  amonor  the  Valenlinians.  They 
ai« represented  as  having  abandoned  themselves  to  lieen- 
liotisDess«  (ihou^h  they  kept  private  iheir  vicions  [>nic- 
tJces  throiiirh  ftar»)  under  pretence  that  dtey  were,  by 
nature,  the  chiUlren  of  the  Snprenrje  Deity,  and  privi- 
leged to  live  without  control,  in  whatever  manner  they 
dme^t  Tliey  boasted  of  possessing  certain  secret 
fooke  of  Zoroaster,!  who  was»  at  that  period,  peculiarly 
wn^rvted  by  Philosophical  Heretics.  They  are,  more- 
over, said  to  have  denied  the  utility  of  Prayer,§  and  the 
necessity  of  Martyrdom.  || 


VALENTINUS- 
Disciples  of  Valentinits, 


,  SECUNOUS, 
irrOLEMY, 


MARCUS, 

COLOBAKSUS, 

Lesser  Gnostic  Si'cis. 


HERACLEON, 


SETH  lANS—CAINlTES— OPHITES. 

Talentinns  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  flourished  in 
'  the  reifjt*  of  Anlotiinus  Pius.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  eloquence  and  talent,  who  seceded  from  the  Church 
on  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtaining^  a  Bi- 
ilopric.  Valentinus  supposed  n  Sypreme  Being",  Infi- 
Jttl«  and  rncomprehensible,  dvvelliiiii^  in  heights  in\isible 
Old  iiU'ffable,  and»  therefore,  called  BvOo^,  the  Depth 
vbidi  the  understanding  canncvt  falhom  ;  the  UpoTraTtvp^ 
who  hath  always  been,  ot-d  who  will  always  be.  This 
is  evidently  the  Unknown  and  Nameless  Father,  (the 
n«TiJ/>  nyvwarov^  the  liar t] ft  dvicvofi/taroi:,)  Eternal  and 
PeHcct,  constantly  found  as  the  leading  Principle  in  the 
Gaoslic  System*. 

The  notion  of  Absolute  Creation  being  rejected,  the 
Supreme  Being  was  consiilered  as  developine*  or  send- 
ing forth  what  was  hidden  or  concentrated  in  the  Ple- 
rcMna*  This  act  produced  cerlain  Intelligences,  or 
ll||icisialical  Manitestations  of  the  Deily,  called  some- 
liaieB  Developements,  {tutOeacis^^}  soJ«etimes  Powers, 
(hfpa^tt^}  but  more  commonly  Jions,  (tjuji't*.)  Such 
is  the  theory  of  Emanations,  which,  though  adopted  by 
the  Gnostics  before  Valeniinus,  received  from  him  con* 
sideralile  increase  from  the  Icrtility  of  his  speculative 
poirara.  New  classifications  of  j'Eons,  new  names, 
Jiev  association*;,  peculiarly  distinguish  his  doctrines. 

The  Supreme  Deity,  or  BgthoSt  after  htu  ing  spent 

numberless  A^res   in   silent  repose,   resolved   1o  reveal 

[  fitniMJf*  and  employed,  lor  this  purpose,  His  Thous;ht^ 

(^EvMPia^)  who  alone  had  dwelt  with  or  within   Him. 

JSnnoia,  who  \&  not  a  mnnifestation,  but  the  source  of  all 

nanifestation,  is  also  called  liapt^  and  ^^yij,  her  happi- 

*  Tli«  T^rhipisi  fumith  &  deplorible  itlustnfion  of  this  remark. 
f  Cl«iii.  Alcxandn  Sirom.  lib.  iii.  p.  438, 
t  Bid.  lib.  L  p.  d04. 
I  J^irf.  lib.  vii.  p,  722. 

JTertuU.  Adv.  Prar.  c.  3,  Sec  Bishop  Eiyecu  TertuIHan,  p.  151, 
Ei»f!y^hpm4ia,  p.  %%  nole. 


ness   being  perfect,  and   her  essence  ineffable.     This  He  relic*  of 
notion  of  the  Supreme  Bcinfc  dwelling,  before  the  pro-     r^  .  L 
duclioti    of  worlds,  with   Silenee,  was   familiar    to  the  ._^        \* 
Indians,   the  Persians,  the  Jewsj   and    also    to   other 
Gnostic  Sects. 

The  first  manifestation  which  the  Thought  of  the 
Supreme  Being  produced,  was  Iniclligenct ;  tliat  is,  in 
the  allegtjrical  language  of  Valeniinus,  Ennoia,  impreg- 
nated by  Bythos,  gave  birtli  to  Nous^  (Notiv,)  the  ouly 
Son  (Moi*o7ci'^?.) 

Nous  is  the  first  of  the  ^^ons,  the  beginnings  of  all  * 

things,  alone  able  to  compreiiend  the  greatness  of  the 
Father,  By  hira  ihe  Di\inily  is  revealed;  without  him 
all  liad  remained  concealed  in  the  depths  ot  Bylho*, 
With  Nf>U8  (thongli  he  was  termed  Monogcnes)  wos 
born  Truth,  ('AX»;(?€m:)  these  two,  together  with  By- 
thos and  Ennoia,  tbrm  the  first  Tetnid  or  Quaternion, 
tlie  root  from  which  ali  the  remaining  iEons  are  de- 
rived. 

Tliese  .^oiis  are  but  the  revealed  forms  of  the  Su- 
preme Being — but  the  names  of  Him  whose  perfections 
no  one  name  can  express.  They  are  in  the  language  of 
Generation,  which  easily  flows  from  that  of  Emanation, 
and  which  was  used  not  merely  in  the  Thcogony  of  Egyj>t 
but  also  of  Greece,  some  males,  and  some  females:  the 
first  beine:  considered  as  the  Active,  itie  second  as  the 
Passive  Principles,  united  homogeneously  by  pairs  or 
Syzygies,  as  the  Bythos  with  the  Ennoia.  From  their 
union  sprang  otlier  /Eons,  who  are  considered  as  their 
imag^e  or  revelation.  The  combination  of  all  these  *lious 
constituted  the  Pleroma,  or  fulness  of  the  attributes  and 
perfections  of  the  Godhead. 

From  the  abovemeiUioticd  Quaternion  (Bt'£?o?,  ^Ei'^oirr, 
Nywv,  and  'AXiy^ia)  arose  ttte  following  manifestations. 
From  NotJv  spran"^  die  Word  (A^^ov)  and  Life,  (Zu-jJ,) 
and  from  them  Man  ("Ai/^^/wto*)  and  the  Church,  (*Ec- 
icXiyff/tt.)  This  second  Tetrad  forms,  with  the  first,  the 
Ogdoad. 

From  A 0709  and  Zm^  sprang  ten  more  iEons:  Bi»^r©« 
(or,  as  some  read,  another  Bw^^o?)  ami  M/ffv,  ^A'^iifparo^ 
and  *'Kvu}m^^  AvTotpvtf^  and  *HioP^^  *Ar*Vi/Ttt?  and  ^I'^y- 
jcpri<rif,  Moi^o^yci'yjiB  (unother  of  ihe  name)  and  M«ico/»/<it, 

From^Ai/^/Mt'wo^  iind  *EkKX^ffta  sprang  twelve  ^Eons  .* 
TifipaA'XjjroK  and  Fl/ffT/v,  UnrpiKo^  and  EXxi*^  MyTfuxo^ 
and  'Af-ftiwr},  Aivos  and  2il>'e<riv,  'Eiif*:Xi^<ym<rTi4osaudMtt- 
KnptoTfjv^  OeXrjruv  and  ^o<^»tLt 

These  Thirty  .Eons  formed  the  Pleroma. 

Without  attempting  to  exjdain  the  details  of  this 
strange  system,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
above  Decad,  in  a  manner,  typically  intimated  ihe  Di- 
vine altribiitcs:  the  nature  of  Bythos,  which  is  always 
the  same,  neither  impaired  by  age  nor  affected  by 
chimge.  The  female  j^Eons  revealed  ihcir  Condition 
and  Influence — Union,  Pleasure,  Felicity,  &c.  In  the 
Dodecad  are  marked  those  points  in  the  Divine  Nature 
to  which  the  Valcntinian  looks  for  protection:  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Hope,  Faith,  Charity,  Intelligence,  Happiness, 
Wisdom,  and  other  iEons,  whose  nature  is  not  evident. 

All  these  .'Eons,  though  pure  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  reflecting  some  rays  of  the  Divine  attributes,  were 
unecpial,  bordering  on  imperfection,  and  decreasing  in 
knowledge,  in  proportion  as  they  were  removed  from 
the  Deity.  From  this  gradual  degeneration  ensued  the 
Fall  even  in  the  heavenly  mnka,  a  nolioii  Itmg  known 
in  the  East.  The  Fall  is  thus  imagined  by  Valen» 
tinus.  The  entire  knowledge  of  Bythos  was  commu- 
nicated only  by  Nowv,  his  only-begotten  Son,     He  "«iis 
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Followers. 


Secundttt. 


Isidore. 
Epiphanet. 

F.olemy. 


History,  and  Origen,^  Theodorei,t  and  Epiphaniufl»|  furnish 
us  witli  some  additional  infbrmaAion.  The  brief  account 
of  TertuUian  is  little  more  than  a  tnnslalion  of  the 
first  Book  of  IrensBus  against  the  Gnostics ;  he  may 
hare  seen  the  Treatue  of  Yalentinns  entitled  Sophia  .*§ 
but  his  anti-<kriental  spirit  made  him  but  an  indifferent 
expositor  of  Heresies,  which  he  appeaia  not  to  have 
taken  sufficient  pains  to  understand. 

The  most  noted  disciples  and  successors  who  altered 
the  system  of  Valentinus,  were,  Seeundus,  Ptolemy* 
Marcus,  Colobarsus,  Heradeon,  to  whom  may  be  added, 
Theotimus  and  Alexander.  Axioiucus  alone  adhared 
faithfully  to  the  theories  of  ValcntinusL 

Seeundus  (firom  whom  the  Seeundiaiu  receired  their 
name)  is  said  to  have  acquired  great  reputation.  He 
dividttl  the  first  Ogdoad  of  the  Pleroma  into  two  Te- 
trads, the  right  and  the  left,  or  Hghi  and  darknetm, 
God,  though  himself  was  abore  all  Evil,  no  soonw 
began  his  developements,  than  the  germ  of  difierenee 
between  Good  and  Evil  manifested  themselTes.  This  de»> 
viation  from  the  system  of  Valentinus^  and  i^prozimar 
tion  to  the  ancient  notions  of  the  East,  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  Sect  of  the  Secundians,  and  were  the 
means  of  bringing  over  Isidore^  the  son  of  Basilides, 
and  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Carpocrates. 

Ptolemy  founded  the  second  brandi  of  the  Valentin 
nians.  He  had  different  notions  respecting  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  iBons.  His  opinions  may  be  learnt 
firom  the  very  curious  Letter^  preserved  by  Epiphanios^^ 
which  he  addressed  to  an  orthodox  female,  called  Flora, 
with  a  view  to  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  his  system. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  argues  that 
Ae  Mosaic  Law  is  too  full  of  imperfections  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Perfect  Deity ;  and  yet  contains  too 
many  points  of  excellence,  too  many  prohibitions  against 
wickedness,  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Evil  Being. 
The  same  argument  he  applies  to  the  inferior  creation, 
which  evinces  too  many  defects  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Unknown  Father,  and  too  many  marks  of  wisdom 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Principle  of  Evil.  ConsequentFy, 
both  the  Law  and  the  Creation,  being  of  mixed  Good 
and  Evil,  arose  from  the  Demiurge,  who  is  himself  a 
Being  of  a  middle  nature. 

In  the  Laws  of  the  Pentateuch  (which  is  not  perfect) 
must  still  be  distinguished  what  proceeded  from  the 
Demiurge,  what  was  given  by  Moses,  and  what  was 
subsequently  added  by  the  Ancients.  The  part  which 
came  from  Moses  is  not  contrary  to  that  of  the  Demi- 
urge, but  it  was  drawn  from  the  reluctant  legislator  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  th^  Jews ;  that 
part  which  was  added  by  Uie  Ancients,  is  that  which 
is  of\en  censured  by  Jesus  Christ.  Agaitt>  the  Law  of 
the  Demiurge  admits  of  a  triple  division ;  the  first 
consists  of  those  pure  laws  of  unmixed  Good  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  accomplish  ;^  the  second  are  those 
mixed  with  Evil,  for  instance,  that  of  retaliation,  which 
He  came  to  abolish  by  the  substitution  of  better  pre* 
cepts  ;  the  third  are  those  which,  being  merely  typical, 
have  been  converted  from  things  sensible  into  things 
Spiritual ;  such  are  Sacrifices,  Fasts,  thePhssover,  Cir- 
cumcision, and  other  rites,  which,  beingsymboiical,  hsva 


Htrr.Pat,  lib,Lc.7. 
^  Woide  supposed  that  he  had  found  this  Treatbe 


of  Dr.  Askew^  btil  see  Mtttofi  Hi»t.  dk  0mst  p^  rS^  note; 
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been  succeeded  by  the  true  worship  of  the  heart,  by  Hereiii 
mental  abstinence  from  Evil,  by  the  sacrifice  of  love  fbr  thtlli 
CH>d  and  of  charity  fbr  Man.  ^  ^•■*" 

Marcus,  another  disciple,  founded  the  Sect  of  MoT'  ^"^^^ 
cotia7i««     He  is  accused  of  Magic ;  an  accusation  very  ^^rcn*- 
common  against  Heretics,  and,  doubtless,  often  pro* 
eeeding  from  wsnt  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what 
might  be  private  in  their  ceremonies,  or  obscure  in  thdr 
doctrine.    If  the  instances  given  of  his  arts  are  correct, 
he  must  be  considered  as  fa^ving  resorted  to  a  kind  of 
legerdemain  fbr  purposes  of  imposture.      His  chief 
rc^nement  on  the  system  of  Valentinus  consisted  in 
adding  to  it  some  Cabalistic  notions.     He  attached 
great  mystery  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  without 
which  Trutii  could  not  be  discovered,  and  in  which  its 
whole  Perfection  resided.    Jesus,  according  to  his  idea, 
was  said  to  be  Alpha  and  Beta,  because  He  had  in  him 
all  numbers.    He  maintained  that  when  the  Father 
wished  to  manifest  himself,  he  produced  by  the  word  of 
his  mouth  the  Logos,  who  contained  the  whole  Pleroma 
of  iEons,  thai  is,  all  the  attributes  of  God,  which  JEoom  , 
or  attributes,  were  thus  displayed.    When  the  Supreme 
Being  pronounced  the  first  word,  it  was  a  syllable  of 
four  letters,  which  became  four  Beings,  who  formed  the 
first  Tetrad  ;  the  second  word  consisted  of  four  letters, 
and  formed  the  second  Tetrad ;  both  Tetrads  corre- 
^londing  to  the  Ogdoad  of  Valentinus ;  the  third  word 
consisted  of  ten,  and  the  fourth  of  twelve  letters,  which, 
forming  the  Decad  and  Dodecad,  completed  the  Ple- 
roma.    But  these  Thirty  ^ons  of  the  Pleroma  were 
not  the  only  Spirits  formed  by  this  method.    Each  of 
the  letters  which  produce  them  contains  a  number  of 
letters  in  itself;  for  instance,  the  letter  delta  contains 
five,  £,  €,  X,  T,  a,  and  each  of  these  contains  many  othen^ 
so  that  it  alone  contains  an  imflsense  series^    The  reader 
vrill,  doubtless,  be  satisfied  with  this  short  specimen. 

Colobarsus,  the  coadjutor  of  Marcus,  afierwards  sep**  Colobai 
rated  from  him.     His  alteration   consisted  chiefly  m 
presenting  a  new  .£ogony  and  a  new  Christogony. 

Heracleon  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  cele*  Heradi 
brated  of  the  Valentinians.  He  appeala  not  to  Apo* 
cryphal  writings,  which,  thoiigh  commonly  used  by  the 
Gnostics,  may  have  tended,  from  their  multiplicity  and 
firom  their  evident  inferiority  to  the  Canonical  Works; 
rather  to  imx}ede  than  to  advance  the  progress  of 
Heresy.  He  applied  himself  to  writing  Commentaria 
on  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  more  especially 
of  St.  John ;  and  instead  of  attaching  himself  to  the 
doctrinal  parts,  or  ^ogony,  of  the  Valentinian  system, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  more  practical  details. 
Some  fragments  of  these  Cammeniariei  remain.  We 
give  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on  St  Luke, 
ch.  lii.  V.  8.  11,  12,  which  appears  worthy  of  beings 
transcribed,  if  it  were  only  on  acconnt  of  the  His- 
torical information  it  contains: — "There  is  one  con- 
fession by  faitli  and  manner  of  life,  and  another 
confession  by  word  of  mouth.  The  latter,  whieh 
is  made  befbre  persons  in  power,  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  only  one  necessary.  But  this  opinion 
is  erroneous^  For  it  may  be  made  even  by  hypocrites. 
And  besides  it  cannot  be  universally  £q>plied  *  fiyr  not 
aU  who  are  saved,  have  made  this  confession,  and^ 
in  consequence^  suffered  martyrdom:  for  instance^ 
Matthew,  Fbilip»  Thomas,  Levi,*  and  many  othem 

*  Leri  means  Lebbeus,  .wHo  is  also  called'  Judas  or  Tbaddeus, 
This  posafer showrthit  the  mod^nr  tntdttionii  that  all  the  Apostles 
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HUtory.  pleaded  by  another  (so  full  of  contrarieties  is  Man)  as 
N,tf*V^k/  a  defence  of  the  most  unrestrained  licentiousness. 

The  Sethians  and  the  Cainites,  may,  perhaps,  be 
Ophite*.  considered  as  branches  of  the  Ophites^  (so  called  from 
o0iv,  a  serpent,) — the  most  remarkable  of  the  Gnostic 
Sects  after  the  Valentinians,  from  whom  they  appear 
to  have  separated,  though  their  existence  has  been 
traced  to  a  much  higher  period. 

They  agrc^  with  the  Gnostic  theories  in  many 
points:  they  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
inspired  by  an  inferior  God,  and  containing  but  few 
revelations  of  Sophia;  and  the  New  Testament  as 
containing  the  opinions  of  our  Saviour,  mutilated  by 
his  disciples. 

The  Ophites  had  their  peculiar  theory  of  ^ons, 
which  was  more  simple  than  that  of  (he  Valentinians. 
They  had  their  notion  of  the  formation  of  the  World 
against  the  will  of  God ;  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Seven 
Planets  presiding  over  the  World ;  and  the  union  of 
Christ  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  His  mission  to  destroy 
the  Empire  of  the  Demiurge ;  but  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  giving  minute  details  of  such  Sects  as  have 
exerted  but  little  influence  on  the  opinions  of  man  in 
their  own  or  succeeding  Ages. 

The  point  in  which  the  Ophites  are  most  remarkable,  is 
the  honour  which  they  paid  to  the  Serpent,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  under  the  figure  of  that  animal  that 
Wisdom  had  revealed  herself  to  mankind.  This  belief 
was  founded  on  the  narrative  in  Genesis^  that  the  Ser- 
pent had  made  Adam  and  Eve  acquainted  with  the 
taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil, 
and  therefore  had  effected  the  greatest  services.  The 
Ophites,  however,  were  much  divided  on  this  subject* 
Some  thought  that  the  Genius  Ophis,  afler  having  thus 
advised  and  enlightened  Man»  was  precipitated,  as  well 
as  Man,  into  a  material  body  by  the  exasperated 
Demiurge  Jaldabaoth;  hence  Ophis  was  converted 
from  the  friend  into  an  enemy  and  seducer  of  the 
Human  race,  on  whose  account  be  had  fallen.  Otliers 
considered  him  as  having  continued  to  be  the  faith- 
ful Genius  of  Sophia;  with  whom  he  was  sometimes 
confounded.  With  him  also  the  Saviour  was  some- 
times identified,  in  defence  of  which  they  appealed 
to  the  passage  where  Christ  is  compared  in  His 
Crucifixion  to  the  lifling  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent 
by  Moses  in  the  Wilderness.*  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  notion  is  of  Jewish  origin,  though  afterwards 
it  was  possibly  connected  with  the  theories  of  the 
Egyptians  respecting  the  God  Cneph,  or  Agathodemon. 
And  the  Phoenicians,  it  may  be  remarked,  considered 
the  Serpent  as  the  most  pneumatic  of  all  reptiles.  For 
the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  its  movements,  the  variety  and 


*  "  And  as  Moses  lined  up  ibe  sercent  in  the  wUderaess,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  ap :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  ha\'e  eternal  life."  (John^ch.  iii.  ▼.  14,  15.) 
The  passage,  there  alluded  to  is  in  Numbers,  ch.  xxi.  v.  8;  9. 
|<  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set 
it  upon  a  pole :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten, 
when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of 
brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole  ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  behdd  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived." 
The  Serpent  appears  frequently  in  the  superstitions  aitd  customs  of  the 
Egyptiins.  (See  Sir  John  Marsham,  Chrome.)  The  Israelites,  as  it  ap-^ 
pears  from  1  Kings  ch.  sviiL  v.  4.  «*  burnt  incehse**  to  it  all  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  iElius  Lampridius  informs  us,  that  Heliogabalus  <*  kept 
at  Ron.e,  SefpenU  which  were  called  Agathodemones,  Good  De- 
mon9,  by  the  Egyptians."  See  also  the  Genu  hiving  Serpeali  in 
montfaucon. 


flexibleness  of  its  attitudes,  together  with  its  longevity,'  Herat 
appeared  to  give  it  a  character  of  mystery,  which  was     t^ 
confirmed  by  the  sacred  rites  of  various  nations.     In     ^" 
the   Greek    Mythology,  the   Serpent  was   a  salutary  ^"^ 
emblem,  the  type  of  ^sculapius,  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  that  animal  at  Epidaurus,  as  a  Good 
Genius.     Hence  it  is  found  on  Greek  Coins  with  th« 
legend  ^utrijp^  Saviour,   or  Healer.      Those  Ophites 
who  honoured  the  Serpent,  are  said  to  have  kept  this 
animal  in   a  chest  or  kind  of  cage,  and   when   the 
period  of  commemorating  the  supposed  services  ren- 
dered to  mankind  by  the  Power  which  had  assumed 
this  form  was  arrived,  they  opened  the  door  of  the 
cage,  and  with  a  certain  cry  called  him  forth.    The  Ser- 
pent is  then  described  as  coming  out,  crawling  up  to 
the  tables,  and  twistingitselfround  certain  loaves  which 
had  been  there  placed  on  them,  and  thus  sanctifyioff 
them.*    They  urged  that  the  Serpent  was  the  symbol  <Sf 
the  prudent  artifices  which  Sophia  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  against  Jaldabaoth.  t 

Though  these  were  the  true  Ophites,  they  formed,  it 
would  seem,  but  the  smaller  part  of  the  Sect  so  deno- 
minated. The  notion  so  common  in  the  East,  and  m 
the  Zend'Avisia,  that  the  Serpent  was  connected  with 
the  Principle  of  Evil,  was  probably  embraced  by  tho 
majority :  they  allowed,  however,  that  the  disobedience 
of  Man  to  the  Demiurge,  was  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  effects. 

Origen,  who  was  led  to  the  inquiry  because  Celsus 
had  confounded  the  Ophites  with  the  Christians,  has  pre- 
sented to  us  their  diagram,^  which  was  a  kind  of  sym- 
bolic picture  of  their  belief,  accompanied  with  some 
prayers.  This  very  curious  monument  is  probably  in  an 
imperfect  state,  and,  consequently,  scarcely  intelligible. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  supposed  the  World  to 
be  ruled  by  different  Powers ;  that  these  Powers  had 
separated  their  regions ;  that  the  Soul,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Heaven,  must  gain,  or  deceive,  those  Powers, 
and  pass  unnoticed  from  one  World  to  another.§ 

According  to  Origen,  the  Ophites  are  so  far  firom 
being  Christians,  that  they  would  admit  no  one  into 
their  Sect  till  he  had  cursed  Jesus.  This  appears  to 
be  incorrect.  The  name  of  their  master  was  Eu- 
phrates. 

We  now  pass  to  Heresies  no  longer  of  Oriental  origin. 


PRAXEAS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  Prazeas,  is  almost  Acco 
entirely  drawn  from  the  Treatise  written  against  him  **'**' 
by  Tertullian.il      From   this   piece,   it   appears,  that 
Praxeas,  coming   from    Asia  to    Rome,    had   by  his 

*  Lardner  looks  upon  this  story  as  a  mere  calumny.  See  his  Hui, 
o/Heret.p.  111. 

t  This  symbol,  said  they,  was  reproduced  in  the  shape  of  the 
bowels  of  man.  See  Iren.  ^dv.  H<tr,  lib.  i.  c  30.  Theod.  Hwr, 
Fhh,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

iSee  an  account  of  it  in  Matter,  Ht'ti.  du  Gnoit,  tom.  ii.  p.  222. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Ophites  see  Iren.  Adv.  Httr.  lib.i.  c.  34. 
Clem.  Alei.  Strom,  lib.  vii.    Grig.  e.  Celt.  lib.  vi.  sec.  25.    App.  mA 
TertulL  I>e  T'nwcnp.   Epiph. //«r.  37.  39.   Aug.  iKfer.  17.    Theod. 
J/tfT.  Fa6.  lib.  i.  c.  14.    Damas,  Z>e  J/«r.  e.  37,  &c 

II  Praxeas  is  not  mentioned  by  Irensius,  Eusebius,  Epiphanivt, 
or  Theodoret  No  distinct  account  of  this  Heresy  is  found  in  Phi* 
Uster  or  Aligastine,  but  he  if  spoken  of  by  them  in  tike  Chapter  on 
Sabellius. 
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History.  Montanus  made  no  alteration  in  the  fundamental 
■— N»/^^  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  ;*  he  objected  to  no  part 
of  the  Ancient  and  New  Testament  His  chief  inno- 
vations affected  discipline.  He  enjoined  abstinence 
and  multiplied  fasts.t  He  regarded  second  marriages^ 
as  adultery,  and  seems  to  hav^  spoken  of  marriage  in 
general  with  implicit  censure :  he  rejected  penance,  and 
denied  absolution  to  heinous  sins  committed  after  Bap- 
tism :§  he  condemned  flight  during  persecution,  and 
the  purchase  of  safety  by  money.||  His  prohibitions 
are  also  thought  to  have  extended  to  the  use  of  orna- 
ments in  attire,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  These  notions,  it  will  be  remarked,  were  not 
altogether  novel  or  peculiar  to  himself.  Marriage  kad 
already  been  viewed  by  some  of  the  more  rigid  party  in 
the  Church  in  no  favourable  light,  though  their  opinions 
were  obscurely  and  reluctantly  expressed.  A  tendency 
to  imagine  that  a  degree  of  moral  excellence  and  spi- 
ritual knowledge,  (Tv&tn?,)  carried  beyond  the  standard 
of  Christianity,  as  vulgarly  understood,  was  requisite  in 
forming  the  character  of  a  perfect  Christian,  had  already 
been  intimated.  The  indulgence  of  ascetic  practices, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  monastic  life,  was  already 
considered  as  neither  unusual  nor  blameable.  Even 
the  pretension  to  inspiration  was  not  in  itself  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion  or  surprise.  The  gift  of  Prophecy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  but  a  little  time  previous 
possessed  by  some  eminent  members  of  the  Church,^ 
and  was  expected  to  continue  till  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  In  what,  then,  were  the  doctrines  of  Montanus 
considered  as  essentially  Heretical  ?  His  first  pretension 
was  looked  upon  as  Heretical  not  so  much  because  he 
asserted  that  he  was  inspired,  as  because  he  maintained 
that  he  was  inspired  and  commissioned  to  alter  and  to 
perfect  the  Christian  system — an  opinion  which,  as  it 
wa6  grounded  on  the  inadequateness  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  it  opened  a  door  for  the  claims 
of  innumerable  visionaries,   was   pregnant   with    the 

•  Epiph.  Har.4S,Uc.  According  toTheodoret,  though  Montanus 
made  no  innovation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  some  of  bis  fol- 
lowers denied  the  hypostases,  and  agreed  with  Sabellius  and  Noetus. 
{Hetr.Fab.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.)  Comp.  Add,  ad  TertuiL  de  Pteticript, 
Hieron.  torn.  iv.  p.64.    Isid.  Pelus.  lib.  i.  Ep.  67. 

t  ApolLa;;.  Euseb.  Hist,  Ecdet.  lib.  t.  c.  18.  TeKuU.  de  J^un, 
c.  1.  Hier.  torn.  iv.  p.  65.  in  3/a//A.  c.  9.  torn.  iv.  p.  31.  "The 
difference  between  the  Orthodox  and  Montauists,  on  the  subject 
of  fasting,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  following  particulars. 
With  respect  to  the  Jejunium,  or  total  abstinence  from  food,  the 
former  thought  that  the  interval  between  our  Saviour's  death  asd 
resurrection  was  the  only  period  during  which  tl>e  Apostles  observed 
a  total  fast ;  and  consequently  the  only  period  during  which  fasting 
was  of  positive  obligation  upon  all  Christians.  At  other  times  it 
rested  with  themselves  to  determine  whether  they  would  fast  or  not. 
The  MouUnistSy  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  there  were  other 
seasons  during  which  fasting  was  obligatory,  and  that  the  appointment 
of  those  seasons  constituted  a  part  of  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 
With  respect  to  the  Diet  Statianariif  the  MootanisU  not  only  pro- 
nounced the  fast  obligatory  upon  all  Christians,  but  prolonged  it  until 
the  eveuing,  instead  of  terminating  it,  as  was  the  Orthodox  custom,  at 
the  ninth  hour.  In  the  observance  of  the  Xerophagim,  the  Montanists 
abstained — not  only  from  flesh  and  wine,  like  the  Orthodox — but  also 
from  the  richer  and  more  juicy  kinds  of  fruit,  and  omitted  all  their 
customary  ablutions.  Montanus  appears  to  have  enjoined  only  two 
weeks  of  Xerophagitt  in  the  year ;  but  bis  followers  were  animated 
by  a  greater  love  of  fasting  than  their  master ;  for  Jerome  says,  thatj 
in  his  day,  the  Montanists  kept  three  LenU;  one  of  them  after  Whit- 
sonday.'*  Bishop  fUiye  on  TertuUim^,  pp.  416, 417. 
-  X  Aug*  HdBr,  26.  Comp.  TertuU.  Adv.  Mart,  lib.  i.  c.  30.  De 
Monoa,c,  1,  &c 

&  Tertull.  de  Pud,  c.  1. 19,  20.    Hier.  Adw.  Mmrc,  p.  65. 

II  TeKulL  de  F^gA.  in  Pertecut, 

%  Iren.  Adv.  Hmr.  Ub.  t.  c.  6. ,  Eiiteb.  HiU,  Eed,  lib.  v.  c.  17. 


most  dangerous  consequences.    The  particular  pre-  Hew 
cepts  which   he    delivered  were  also   deemed    Here-     ^ 
tical,   not    so   much  because  they  were  regarded   as  y-^ 
noxious  in  themselves,  as  because  they  were  imposed 
as  obligations, — morti6cations,  in  their  nature  voluntary, 
being    represented  as  necessary,*  and  the    authority 
of  the  Church  being  transferred  to  an  individual,  wfap 
assumed  the  language  of  tlie  Supreme  Being.     This 
view  of  the  subject,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  seized. 

The  predictions  of  Montanus  were  heard  with  re- 
verence, which  invited  repetition,  by  many  personSy 
of  whom  some,  particularly  two  females  of  rank  and 
fortune,!  Maximilla  and  Prisca,  or  Priscilla,  pro* 
fessed  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  con- 
tributed by  their  wealth  to  the  increase  and  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Sect.  Themiso,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, prevented  Zoticus,  Bishop  of  Comana,  and 
Julian,  Bishop  of  Apanusa,  from  convicting  of  im- 
posture the  Spirit  by  which  they  conceived  that  Maxi- 
milla was  possessed.  Others,  however,  not  merely 
refused  to  recognise  the  pretensions,  but  endeavoured 
to  check  the  preaching  of  Montanus,  whom  they  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  demoniac.  It  was  urged  that  thone 
fits  of  spiritual  phrensy,  which  suspended  his  powers 
of  reason,  were  not  observable  in  the  Prophets  of.  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  who,  retaining  full  possessioii 
of  their  faculties,  clearly  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
predictions  which  they  uttered.}  It  is  also  possible 
that,  as  the  Montanists  predicted  wars  and  seditions 
and  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  Roman  £mpire,i 
many  were  apprehensive  that  by  sufiering  themselveSf 
at  a  critical  period,  to  be  identified  with  intemperate 
enthusiasts,  they  would  increase  the  distrust  and  enmity 
of  the  Civil  Government,  and  involve  the  Christians  in 
additional  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  dictates  of 
prudence,  though  not  perhaps  tempered  with  mildness* 
prevailed.  The  faithful  met  at  different  times .  and 
places :  the  new  Prophecy  was  diligently  examined ; 
and  the  Asiatic  Councils  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated a  Sect,  who  either  anticipated  or  confirmed  the 
sentence  by  secession  from  the  Church  A  Bishop  of 
Rome,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  was  inclined  to 
form  a  more  favourable  judgment,  but  the  arguments 
and  representations  of  Praxeas  prevailed  on  him  to 
retract  the  Letters  of  reconciliation  which  he  had^  sent, 
and  to  leave  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors  in  un- 
diminished force.jl 

The  progress  of  the  Heresy  was  not  howevnr 
stopped :  it  spread  itself  over  many  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  Montanus  himself  dwelt  at 
Pepuza,  a  desert  place  in  Phrygian  the  seat  of  a 
ruined  city,  where  he  pretended  that  Uie  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  had  descended.^  The  efforUof  the  Ortiiodox 
appear  not  to  have  relaxed.  Montanism  was  attacked 
by  several  writers.  Of  two  of  these,  viz,  an  anonymous 
author  (supposed  to  be  Asterius  Urbanus)  who  wrote 
about  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Maximilla,  and 
Apollonius,  who  wrote  forty  years  after  Montanus  be- 
gan to  prophesy,  Eusebius  has  preserved  some  frag« 


*  Tertull.  de  J^un,  c.  2. 
t  Hier.  torn.  iv.  p.  477. 

I  Epiph.  Httr,  48.  c.  3,  &c.    Hier.  Pro/,  m  h,  torn,  iil  p.  3,  ftc 
See  Mosheim,  de  Reb,  Chritt  and  Bp.  Kaye  on  TBrhtU.  p.  21. 
Tertull.  Adv.  Praxeam,  c  1 . 
ApoUon.  op,  Euseb.  Hist,  Ecd.  lib.  T.  c.  18.  d  Epiph.  flirr.  48^ 
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ments.*  The  anonymous  author  kiforms  us,  among* 
'  other  circumstances,  that  it  was  reported  that  JNIontanus 
and  Maximilla  destroyed  themselves  by  haiig^ing^,  but  he 
does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report,  Apollotiius 
represents  the  austerity  of  Moutaniis  as  the  cloak  of 
avarice  and  luxury;  objecting"  tu  him  that  he  dyed  his 
hair,  darkened  his  eyebrows,  wore  splendid  attire,  in- 
dulged in  amusements,  and  lent  money  on  usury.  As  wc 
proceed,  accounts  darken,  and  the  lang-uag-e  of  doubt  g^ra- 
dunlly  assumes  the  tone  of  more  determined  prejudice. 
Cyril  of  Jeru5alem,t  aud  Isidore  of  Pehisium,!  who 
could  not  be  so  accurately  informed  as  contemporaries, 
speak  of  him  as  of  a  man  stained  with  the  deepest 
crimes. 

The  enormities  whicli  have  been  described  by  writers 
of  the  IVih  and  Vlh  centuries  as  practised  at  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Montanists  are  revolting  and  incredible. 
These  descriptions  wear  the  appearance  of  ignorance 
and  enmity.  And  many  niist[ikcs  have  doubtless  arisen 
from  confounding  the  later  with  the  earlier  Montanists, 
and  from  attributing^  the  faults  of  individuals  to  the 
ivjiole  Body. 

It  would  be  certainly  rash  to  decide  positively  npon 
the  character  of  Montanus — to  pronounce  him  wholly 
a  deceiver  or  wholly  deceived.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  recent  convert  to  Christianity,  and  to  have  been 
led  into  Heresy  by  an  ambitious  desire  of  obtaining 
Ecclesiastical  distinctions.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion*  Yet  it  seems 
to  us,  from  a  review  of  his  conduct*  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  secret  spring,  it  bears  much  more  ob- 
viously the  traits  of  enthusiasm  than  of  imposture., 
witli  which  also,  however,  it  may  have  been  blended. 
The  Montanists  were  afterwards  divided  into  smaller 
Sects  :5  such  were  the  PrisciiUans,  so  called  from 
Ariftcilla ;  the  Quitdillani  from  QniutiUa  ;  the  Pepu- 
dfitt  from  Pepuza  ;  the  Artuturit€t^  from  using  bread 
and  cheese  in  tlieir  mysteries  ;  and  the  Tmcodrugitm^  so 
named  from  two  Phrjgiaji  words,|]  indicating  their  cus- 
tom of  putting  the  finger  on  the  nose  whilst  at  prayer,^ 
The  Montanists  maintained  that  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
fiJilem  would  descend  on  Earth,  and  that  the  Saints  would 
T^'igvk  there  for  a  Thousand  Years.**  A  brief  view  of 
the  opinions  of  the  MiUcnarii  or  Chilimts,  in  general, 
may  serve  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Heresies  of 
the  ilnd  century. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  which  may  be  traced 
bck  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  History  of  the  Church, 
wn*  held,  under  diflereut  modifications,  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Fathers  in  the  primitive  Ages. ft  It 
originated  chiefly  in  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  the 

•  Hid,  Eccies.  lib.  V.  c.  16,  f  CalecA,  16.  a.  8. 

J  Lib,  I.  Ep.  243. 
]  Eplph.  llifn  49- 

tm^^(,  in  Ptirygtan  a  stake,  and  hwyy§f,  a  nose  or  l>cak. 
Aufustinc  (i/e  ifor.  c.26.)  and  Tbeodoret   (Har,  Fah,  lib.iii 
'    ~  )   «|}eak   of  iheni   as  Sects  of    Monlanbts  then   existlog ;  so, 
'i  rotne  {attv.  Marc,  Ep.  27.)  &c.     For  an  acconnt  of  Montanus 
nij  3fem.  Art.  Montmutct,     Laniner*s  JliMt,  of  Heretics , 
'j,  amd  Bp.  Kaye  on  Tcniultian,  p.  12 — 36. 
-'    me  MLlknaium  was  also  held  by  the  Ccrinlhiang,  the  Mar- 
«iMit«4,  ftc. 

ft  Jl  waa  oot  univenally  held  in  the  Church.  In  answer  to  a 
•<]uotioti  00  this  opinion  put  by  Tryphoj  Juslin  Martyr  answers^ — 
QfuXiynfuwSw  ru  m^   «'{»rif  jy,  »t<   lyif  ^h   *«)  «>J.«    vtXXt*  t«ut« 

^*»  fir*  mmSm^  mml  ifrnC*?;  wt*!*  X^attmi^a?*  ^iM^n; ,  twts  f^ii  yirm^i^ut 
f^V^M  #*f.  {Dja/.  CUM  Trjfph.)     Dai  lie  boldJy  iofertft  /mi  before  Tn$ 
mS^it  -  -  -  TNf^r* 
\0L.  XI- 


Prophetic  writine^s,  more  especially  of  some  passacjes 
in  the  Apocalypse,*  and  appears  to  have  corresponded 
with  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  Judaizing- 
Christians. t  The  first,  according:  to  Eusebius,  who 
introduced  it,  was  Papias,  a  man  of  slender  capacity, 
who  had  published  certain  Parables  of  Christ,  not  re- 
cordefl  in  the  GospeU  and  various  fabii*s  wfiieh  he 
pretended  to  have  received  by  unwritten  tradition. J  It 
was  subsequently  embraced  by  IrenLeus,^  Justin  Mar- 
tyr,||  Tertullian,^  Lactantius,**  and  others,  but  was  se- 
verely attacked  by  O rig-en,  with  whoae  peculiar  opinions 
it  was  inconsistent.  Nepos,  an  E^:yplian  Bishop,  about 
the  mithile  of  the  Hid  century,  wrote,  in  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine,  a  work  entitled  A  Confutation  of  the 
Ailcgorisis^  (t)y  which  name  were  desij^nated  such  as 
ex  plained  allegorically  the  passages  on  which  the 
opiniun  of  a  Millenuinm  rested.)  This  Work,  which 
acquired  much  reputation,  was  refuted  with  equal  zeal 
and  candour  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whose  truly 
Christian  exertions  were  successful  in  checkin|?  this 
error.  It  was  still  common,  however,  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  himself  was  one  of  its  opponents. 

The  followiijpf  ajipear  to  have  been  the  general  opinions 
of  the  ancient  MHtenarii :— They  thought  that  the  City 
or  Temjtie  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  splen- 
didly adorned  with  gfold  and  jewels, ft  and  that  Ciirist, 
having  come  down  from  Heaven  upon  earth4t  all  tlje 
Just,§§  both  those  who  were  before  deud^  and  those  who 
were  still  found  alive,||||  should  reig^u  with  Him  in  the 
land  of  Juda*a  for  the  space  otVa  thousand  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  conflagration  of  the  world  and 
the  last  judi^neut  were  to  take  place.  The  descriptions 
which  they  ^ive  of  this  period  of  enjoyment  are  not  marked 
by  that  spintual  character  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  stale  of  beatitude  in  the  Christian  Paradise.  The 
productions  of  nature  were  to  be  lavishly  mulliplied 
and  prodiefiously  enlargfed  to  administer  to  corporeal 
delig^hts.^^  The  Earth  was  to  pour  forth  spontaneously 
its  abundant  harvests.  The  rocks  of  ttie  mountains 
were  to  exude  honey,  wines  vvere  to  run  down  with  the 
stream,  and  the  rivers  to  overdo w  with  milk.***  Rich 
vineyards  and  luxuriant  fruits,  delicious  fare  and  im- 
moderate banttticts,  were  the  pictures  of  bliss  which 
they  drew  and  embellished. ftt  And  lest  the  prospect 
of  any  exertion  should  cast  the  slightest  shade  over  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colouring — Ihey  imagined  that  nations 

*  Ch.  xx.  V.  4 — 6.    Sec  dflo  passages  iu  Isaiah,  fltc, 

f  U  is  called  hy  Jerome  a  Je>vi.>h  fat»te.  Such  aa  malntaiaed  it 
were  said  to  inlerprel  Scripture  aftef  the  manner  of  the  Jews-  The 
epfivcrfrion  and  FL^yioralton  of  ihe  Jews  were  fixed  to  this  period. 

t   Eij.seh.  //.*/.  JU'c/.  lib.  iii.  c.  39.  4 

i  Lib.  V.  c,  32—36.  l|  Dial,  cum  TrypA. 

%  ^*^...  .^«rcJ ib.  iii.  c.  29, 

*♦  Lib.  vii.  c.  24-^26. 

ft  Ircn,  lib.  V.  c.  34,  35.  Just  Dial  cum  Tryph.  Ong.  De 
PnnctpiiMt  lib.  ii.  c.  12.     Hicr.  Pre/,  in  lib.  xviii.  Com.  in  haiam. 

\X  Ncp.  tip.  Etiseb.  Hitt,  Ecct,  lib,  vii.  c.  24,  &c, 

U  Lad.  lib.  vii.  c.  24.  ||||  Iren.  Jdt^.  Ilan-,  lib.  v.  c,  36. 

%%  S*:e  a  very  absurd  pa&sage  in  Irenseus,  lib.  v.  c*  23, — Qucm' 
admoditm  pre*byicri  meminetunt^  qui  Joannem  disdpulum  Domini 
vidrrvntj  uudinse  se  0b  f^),  quermdntodum  de  Umporibut  itlU  dacebai 
Dominutf  fi  dicrbat :  Vcrtient  die$  in  quibtta  vinetie  ttajtccntur  ungjttw  de- 
cern mt//ia  piiimltum  habcntt*^  ei  in  una  p(xlmUe  drtta  miilia  brat  hiorum^ 
et  in  UHO  vera  pa/mttc  dcna  miUia  Jh^eihruutf  rtin  unoquo^ue  Jia^dfo 
dena  ffii/iiu  botruum^  ct  in  unoquoque  boira  data  miltta  acmorum^  ct 
tmumqtiodque  acinum  cxprenum  dtibit  viginti  quinque  metrrtnt  vinU 
Ei  cum  eorum  apprehemdcrit aiiqu'u ifinciormn  holrmfij  atitrt  damabit 
boirut,  cffQ  melior  turn,  wu  sume,  per  me  Domtnum  bcrtctiic,  Sfc, 

•••  UcUnt.  hb.  viL  c.  24. 

ttt  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dfij  lib.  xx.  c.  7. 
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Hittory.  diould  serve  them  as  slaves,  Uiai  Princes,  should  bow 
down  to  them,*  that  aliens  should  come  to  ofl^  them; 
gold  and  frankincense  and  precious  stones,  and  should* 
perform  'for  them  menial  offices-  as  ploughmen  or 
afl  builder8.t  And  not  merely  men,  but  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  should  be  raised  up  and  subjected 
to  them4  l%e  marriage  state$  was  still,  in  the  opinion 
of  neariy  all  the  Millenaries,  to  flouriiAi  during  this 
term  of  triumph.  While  such  were  the  carnal  views 
of  many  of  the  Millenaries,,  (for  somoi  Tertullian||  for 
litstauce^  regarded  the  enjoyments  of  this  poriod  as- 
purely,  or  at  least  as  chiefly,  spiritual,)  it  is  not  sur^ 
prising  that  Origen  should  represent  the  doctrine  as  m 
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r^roaoh  to  Christianity,  the  Heathens  themselvea having  Herotii 
better  sentiments.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  notions,  ^^  ^ 
so-  mistaken,  and  apparently  so  calculated  to  degrade 
the  aflfections,  should  have  he&t  so  generally  adopted 
ia  the  less  corrupted  Ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  History  of  Heresy  teaches  a  great  lesson  of  Tolera- 
tion. That  men  of  unquestionable  ability,  learnings 
and-  piety,  should  have  &llen  into  errors,  from  whidi 
so  many  of  their  inferiors  in  every  quality  of  heart  and 
mind  have  been  exempt,  is  a  circumstance  whidi 
most  strongly  inculcatea  the  necessity  not  merdy  of 
great  circumspection^  to  avoid  errors  ourselves,  but  also 
of  great  indulgoice  in  laewing  the  errors  of  others* 
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MANICHJEUS^. .  • .  ManiclUBim. 

MAifi;Mane8#orManidi»us  lived,  and  perhq>8  received 
his  birth,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Persist 
According  to  the  Greek  writers,^  he  was  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  a  widow,  who  set  him  free,  adopted 
him  as  her  son,  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and  be- 
queathed to  him  her  property.  This  account  is  wholly, 
unnoticed  by  Eastern  authors.  And,  as  Manes  among 
the  Greeks  was  a  common^  designation  for  a  slave,** 
it  is  possible  that  his  name  may  have  created  this 
error,  as  it  appears  to  have  occasioned  others. tt  Thol 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  learning: 
is  acknowledged:  his  skill  in  Astronomy  is  parti* 
oulariy  mentioned;|t.     According  to  Eastern  writers, 

•  Iren.  lib.  v.  c.  33. 

f  Orig.  de  Prineip.  lib.  ii.  c^  12. 

I  Iten.  lib.  V.  c.  39.    Stepban.  Gbbar.  op;  Phot.  Cod,  232. 

6  Iren.  lib.  r.  c.  35.  Lact  lib.  r.  c.  34.  Ofig.  de  Pfinc.  lib.  il 
c.  12.  Philoc.  c.  26.  Stepfa.  Gob.  ap.  PM.  Cod,  232.  Melboaioa 
is  of  a  different  opinion.,  (ap,  Bpipb.  Hter,  64.  see.  32.)  On  this 
subject  see  VXitm^Miim,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.p.  243.  Art  Let  MiUmmirtt, 
and  Whitby's  Treaiitt  of  the  True  MiUemmtmf  added  to  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles,  from  which  the  above  sketch  has  been  chiefly 
dhiwn. 

II  Bishop  Kaye  on  HertuUSoMf  p:  368.  With  respect  to  Justin 
Martyr,  Bishop  Kaye,  in  a  Work  just  puUisbed,  remarks:  "  Mid. 
dleton  has  most  nnfiiirly  charged  Jostin  with  maintaining  that  the 
Saints  will  pass  the  Millennium  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensnal  pleasures. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Justin's  dcscriptioo/'  ftc 
(See  ^ofiie  Acenmi  of  the  Writm^  and  Opmitm^fJmUn  Mmrifr, 
p.  104,  note.) 

^  Socrat.  ffist.  Beel  lib.  i.  c.  22,  Sta 

•*  Fid,  Comm.  im  Arist  Av,  1329. 

44  See  the  derivations  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (CW#.  6.  n.  24.)  Ac, 

il  Bpiph.  H(9r,  66,  c.  13.  h  is  probable  that  he  believed  that 
this  earth  had  two  inhabited  hemispneree,  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
and  therefore  that  there  are  Antipodes.  Beans.  j7m/*  d€  Mmneh^ 
tom.  it  p.  374. 


not  yery  ancfent^  Mani,  having  acquired  some,  repn* 
tation,  drew  together  a  number  of  followers  who  op- 
posed the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  at  that  time  was 
established  in  Persia.  This  conduct  having  excited 
disturbances,  exposed  him  to  the  anger  of  Sapor,  to 
avoid  whose  pursuit  he  fled  into  Turkestan.  From 
his  retirement,  he  circulated  notions  which  inspired 
an  ignorant  multitude  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  reverence  for  his  character.  Hbving^  assured^  his 
followers  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  heavienly 
regions,  and  to  remain  there  fbr  the  space  of  a  year» 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cave,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  appeared  in  an  appointed*  place, 
and  showed  them  a  Work,  filled  with  strange  figures, 
and  called  Ergenk  and  Estenkt  which  he  pretended  to 
Have  brought  firom  above — an  artifice  which  consider- 
ably increased  the  number  of  his  disciples.  On  the 
death  of  Sapor,  Hormisdas,  his  successor,  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Mani,  and  treated  him  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinguished kindhess.  Baharam  or  Varanes,  the  next 
King,  also  appeared  to  regard  him  with  favour  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  But  having  drawn  him 
out  of  a  castle  (which  Hormisdas  had  built  for  him  as 
a  place  of  security)  under  pretence  of  holding  a  dispute 
with  the  doctors  of  the  Zoroastrian  Sect,  he  flayed  him 
alive,  and  caused  his  skin  to  be  filled  wi^  straw  and  to 
be  hung  up  as  an  object  of  terror  to  his  followers.  Of 
these  some  fled-  to  India,  some,  it  is  said,  pMie-  Acconi 
trated  into  China,  and  others^  remaining  in  Persia,  Greek 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.*  Socrates^  the  W"^" 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,t  ascribes  his  execution  not  to 


•  This  is  the  account  in  d'HerbeloL  BihL  Or.  Art 
Hyde,  de  lUlig,  Vet.  Fere,  c  21. 
t  jyisf^ieca^.libui.c.28. 
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bifi  Relig^ious  opinions,  but  to  the  indignation  of  the 
King  on  the  death  of  his  son,  whom  Manes  had  under- 
taken to  cure  of  an  illness.  But  whether  these  circuiri' 
stances  be  true  or  not,  the  fuct  of  his  having  been  put 
to  death  seems  to  be  indisputable.* 

The  accounts  of  Manes  which  are  found  in  the 
fathers^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Socrates,  and 
others^  were  drawn  from  an  ancient  Piece,  entitled 
B  HAt^  j-^  jl^  Q^  fji^  Dispute  between  Archeiaus,  Bishop  of 
2l  At  ^'^^opoiamiaj  and  the  Hmresiarch  Mafies,-\  Of  this 
Piece,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
SyriBC  and  translated  into  Greek,  we  have  now  ouly 
a  Latin  version,  which  is  considered  as  having  been 
written  before  the  Vllth  century.  The  authority  of 
these  A(ds  has  been  attacked  with  great  ingenuity  and 
research  by  BeausobrcJ  in  his  History  of  ManichtBiu 
',  m»d  Mamchmism^^  a  Work  which  bears  continual  proofs 
it  of  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  Philo- 
«•  sopby  and  Ecclesiastical  antiijuitie^  combined  with  extra^ 
ordinary  acuteneas  and  with  singular  candour.  Dilating 
on  every  point,  even  remotely  connected  with  his  prin- 
cipal object,  the  author  has  illustrated  a  great  variety 
of  questions  with  all  the  aids  which  a  learning  almost 
inexhaustible  can  supply  to  the  nicest  sublilty  and  dis- 
crimination. True  it  is,  however,  that  ihjs  celebrated 
Work  has  been  considered  as  not  wholly  exempt  from 
defect&ll  In  studiously  avoiding  the  practice,  so  com- 
mon before  his  time,  of  invariably  impugning  the  mo- 
tives and  ridiculing  the  systems  of  the  early  Heretics, 
Besiusobre  was,  perhaps,  led  into  the  contrary  extreme  of 
seeking  too  often  to  justify  their  conduct  and  to  systema- 
tize their  notions.  Doubtless  the  Heretics  neither  on  all 
occasiona  acted  conformably  to  their  principles,  nor  at 
sU  times  i^asoned  consistently  with  their  own  theories. 
If  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  them  always  vicious  or  ab- 
sard,  it  is  equally  one  to  regard  the  Fathers  as  always 
ignorant  or  unfair. 

•  Larda.  Credib.  part  il  ch.  Ixiii. 

f  Ada  Dttputatiomt  JrcAelai^  Epiiropi  Meittp&tamm^  et  Mnneitt 
Hipmiar^Aa.  It  was  published  under  thi;i  tillc  by  M,  Zaccagtii^ 
LiVunmn  of  ihe  Vatican.  See  Cot/ect.  AUnttment.  Eccirtiee  Grwca 
€t  LUum,  Rome,  1698,  in  4to.  Valerius  has  ia»crt«d  nearly  the 
wtiok  of  the  Dispute  In  hi»  notes  on  Socrates.  See  also  CelJicr, 
Hi§t.  det  Aut,  £cc/6m.  torn.  iii. ;  and  Hiflpol.  Oper.  ed,  Fabric . 

I  Em  ffittirai  toute  eetie  Pi^ce,  iju'on  ttammr  "^  Les  Actes  de  la 
Di«pute  d*Archelatis,''  ii*eir  ywVn  Homan  fabriqw  par  un  GreCf  H 
p^fyj  dcpMm  fmm  330,  mixante  a»t  ou  environ  apret  ia  wwrt  d^i 
Mtmiek^t,  (ZUtc,  Prtlim.  p.  6.)  He  coTieiders  Ibe  Greek,  by  whom 
this  fiction  was  wrilloa,  as  having  laad  *ome  memoirs  respecting^  the 
life  i«d  opinions  of  Manes.  (Prff.  p.  ti.)  //  y  o  quetquei  veriiif,  maia 
ra  pHii  nomhre,  tt  /?  pffufu'il  yen  a  ett  aiiiri^  eamfut,  mSU  defddea 
wmmj^&im>  (DiK.  PrH.  p.  6.)  The  following  is  Motheim'i  opinion: 
SuH»  fttidcm  iUe  (Beausobre)  iusjulenter  otttndit^  ettt  ^u<tdam  itn 
hi  A£iu  de  qworum  teriiate  jnre  opUmo  dubitea :  at  nun,  opinor^  tfim 
foftfM  /ecitj  numquam  tjtmnodi  Archctai  tt  Manrtit  iUtputationem 

Certi  hoc  ncguf  cv  erroribut  noHnultm  Huloricit^  quot 
K  o^Bitn/,  jriuff  admuiue  vidHur^  nequt  fjr  vflemm  et 
quorundam  de  hia  ActU  iUentio  JirmUcr  effici  poteit. 
Mt^ni  *ero  n^n  hobet  vtr  docttitimtu  argument a^  qui  fjrce/ienti 
futdem  inffenio  prtedituM,  vrru$n  Jutto  proetivwr  erat  ad  vettnm 
mipiffrum  ChriMiitmorum  Jid^m  trtjinnandam,  et  canjecturt*  twit 
mnuM  §^p€  fidebat.  Quidqmd  id  ef^  magnm  tamen  antiquitaiis  eom^ 
mmd^tumrm  futc  Acta  habent,  et  quod  nee  ipte  advrrsariia  eormn 
d^^ieri  veiitt  nutiia  coHtinent  out  vaide  probabiUut  out  vero  CQnun- 
Wm/mi.     (De  Reh.  Chrut.  p.  7^29.) 

§  A  new  edition^  or  perhaps,  as  Lardner  withed,  {Cr^d.  part  ii. 
tb.  miit  fcc.  7,)  a  translation  of  lliis  Work,  with  such  addiliotial 
remarks  aa  Ihe  researches  and  atricturos  of  succeeding  writers  have 
runiiihed,  acc4>inpanied  with  a  good  index^  is,  we  think  a  great  desi- 
deratum- U  is  objected  to  Beausobre,  thai  he  is  rather  loquacious, 
but  wlio  can  complain  of  the  locjuacity  of  genius? 

II  For  an  answer  to  the  attacks  with  which  tl  was  assailed,  see 
B^iotk,  Germaniqucj  Icm.  xx\vii.  Ate. 


Jerome  places  the  rise  of  Manichajisni  in  the  year  of 
Christ  277.  In  Beansobre's  opinion,*  it  was  known  in 
Rotne  probably  about  that  lime,  byt  it  may  have  arisen 
in  Persia  eight  or  ten  years  sooner.  Lardnerf  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  known  in  the  Roman  Empire 
before  the  very  end  of  the  llird  century,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  IVth. 

Scythian  and  Terebinth  us  are  said  to  ha%^e  been  the 
predecessors  of  Manes,  but  the  accounts  given  of  these 
two  persons  appear  too  incorrect  to  entitle  them  to 
credit.  J 

Among  the  Works  of  Manes  may  be  reckoned  four 
Books,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Terebinthus,  and  some- 
times to  Scythian  : — entitled  the  Myftleritut,  the  Chap' 
tern  or  HeaStf  the  Goapd,  and  the  Treatture,  In  the 
Mysteries  Manes  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  doc* 
trine  of  Two  Principles  from  the  mixture  of  Good 
and  Evil  which  is  found  in  the  world.  He  grounded 
his  reasoning  on  the  argument,  that,  if  there  were  One 
Sole  Cause,  simple,  perfect,  and  good,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  whole»  corresponding  with  the  nature  and 
will  of  that  Cause,  would  show  simplicity,  pertecticmp 
and  goodness,  and  every  thing  would  be  immor- 
tal, holy,  and  happy,  like  Himself §.  The  Chapters 
contained  a  summary  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Ma- 
nichffian  scheme.  Of  the  Gmpel  nothing  certain  can 
be  asserted.  Beausobre,  apparently  witliout  sufficient 
grounds, II  considers  it  as  a  collection  of  the  medita- 
tions and  pretended  revelations  of  Manes.  The  Trea' 
sure,  or  Treasure  €»/ Life^  may,  perhaps,  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  words  of  Christ,  wlierein  He  compares 
His  doctrine  to  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field;^  Manes 
also  wrote  other  Works**  and  Letters,  and  among  them 
the  Epistle  of  the  Foundation,  of  which  we  have  frag- 
ments still  extant  in  St.  Augustine,  who  undertook  to 
refute  it  ft  His  Works  appear  to  have  been  originally 
written  some  in  Syriac,  some  in  Persic. 

Although  the  accounts  of  the  pretensions  of  Mani- 
chffius^t  which  the  Ancients  have  left  us  are  not  con- 
sistent, it  appears  not  difficult  to  draw  from  them  a 
probable  conclusion.  He  is  represented  sometimes  as 
endeavouring  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Christ,  some- 
limes  as  calling  himself  an  Apostle,  more  frequently  as 
professing  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  conference  at  Caschar,§§  he  is  introduced  as  saying: 
*'  I  am  a  disciple  of  Christ,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus.  I  am 
the  Paraclete,  promised   to  be  sent  by  Jesus,  to  con- 
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♦  Hitt,  deMan.  torn,  i,p»  121, 

f  Credib.  part  ii.  cb.  IxiU.  tec.  2. 

X  Ihtd.  tec.  3* 

\  IbuL 

II   Ibid. 

^  Matt,  ch,  xHi.  V.  44. 

<»*  Ijifdn.  Credib.  part  ii.  ch.  IxiVi.  »cc.  3, 

+f  Cont.  Ep.  Mamch.  There  is  %  fragment  of  it  in  another  of  his 
Work*,  IXe  Natmr,  Boni,  c.  46.  Tiiere  arc  also  fragmenU  in  the  Trea- 
tise de  Fide  (ch.  v.  %l  xx\'iii,)  joined  to  his  Work*.— He  alito  wrote 
a  Letter  lo  Meuoch|  a  Manichiean  female.  From  this  piece  Julian  the 
Pelagian  urgetl  parts  in  a  Work  against  Augustine,  who  ba»  tratjscribed 
theifT  in  his  answer  entitled  OpuM  Imperfrctmm^  because  left  ufi- 
fioished.  Also  a  Letter  to  Marcellos,  which  Beausobre  consider*  t© 
be  genuine.  Lardner  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Epistle  lo  Palricius^ 
cited  by  Julian  the  Pelagian,  in  the  Opu*  Imper/eclum  of  Augusune, 
ia  the  ^ATu^  MS  the  Epitlfc  uftke  Foundation.  (Credib.  part  u.chJxiu.) 
Fragment*  of  some  of  his  Letters  were  published  by  Fabricjui  ift  the 
firUi  volume  of  his  Bihtiotheca  Grttca, 

j;   liuj^eb.  HUt,  Eeci,  lib.  vii.  c.  3L    Epiph.  Har.  m,  &C. 

^  Act.Archei.      , 
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vince  the  world  of  ^in  and  of  righteousness  :*  as  also 
Paul,  who  was  sent  before  me,  said  that  he  knew  in 
part,  and  prophesied  in  part  ;t  reserving  for  me  that 
which  is  perfect,  that  I  might  do  away  that  which  is 
in  part.  Receive,  therefore,  this  third  testimony,  that  I 
am  a  chosen  Apostle  of  Christ.  If  you  will  receive  my 
words,  you  will  obtain  salvation :  if  not,  you  will  be 
consumed  by  eternal  fire.**  St.  Augijstine  informs  us, 
that  the  Manichees  asserted,  that  our  Lord*s  promise  of 
sending  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  been  ful- 
filled in  their  master  Manichseus ;  that  in  his  EpistUf 
he  styles  himself  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  forasmuch  as 
Christ  had  promised  him,  and  into  him  had  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that,  accordingly,  he  had  twelve  dis- 
ciples in  imitation  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  which 
number,  adds  Augustine,  is  retained  by  the  Manichees 
to  this  day.  J  It  is  obvious  that  the  pretensions  of 
Manichaeus  were  of  a  nature  extremely  similar  to  those 
of  Montanus.  The  following  is  Beausobre's  opinion: 
**  ManichsBus  assumed  the  authority  of  an  Apostle  of 
Christ,  and  a  Prophet  immediately  inspired  by  the 
Paraclete,  to  reform  all  Religions,  and  to  reveal  to 
the  world  truths,  in  which  our  Lord  thought  not 
proper  to  instruct  His  first  disciples.  This  was  his 
imposture  or  fanaticism.  For  whatever  the  Ancients 
may  assert,  there  are  no  evident  proofs  that  he  ever  en- 
deavoured to  pass  for  the  Paraclete,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. §" 
The  Manichseans  boasted  of  possessing  superior  know- 
ledge, and  ridiculed  the  Catholics,  as  if  they  under- 
valued the  use  of  reasoning.  It  was  the  hope  of  thus 
enlarging  his  understanding,  which  Augustine  himself 
confesses,  seduced  him  when  young  into  the  Mani- 
clieean  Heresy.  The  errors  of  Mani  undoubtedly  arose 
firom  an  attempt  to  combine  a  Philosophical  scheme, 
formed  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Magi,  with  the 
Christian  Revelation.|| 

The  leading  principle  of  Manichseism,  that  the  world 
and  its  phenomena  are  attributable  to  two  distinct 
Powers,  one  essentially  good,  and  the  other  essen- 
tially evil,  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  an  Age 
much  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
It  has  its  root  in  that  train  of  thought  which  is  na- 
tural to  Man  in  the  first  rude  state  of  Society.  When 
the  knowledge  of  one  Supreme  Being  was  nearly 
extinct,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  had  not  yet 
provided  against  the  various  wants  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject,  men  feelingly  considered  themselves 
as  beings  exposed  to  a  perpetual  succession  of  Good 
and  Evil.  They  could  derive  food  and  enjoyment  from 
their  flocks  and  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  these 
flocks  were  often  wasted  by  disease,  these  fruits  often 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  They 
reflected,  moreover,  that  their  own  conduct  was  a  kind  of 
copy  of  this  stale, — at  one  time  they  imparted  a  portion 
of  their  stock  and  laboured  to  relieve  their  neighbour, 
at  another  they  plundered  his  harvests  and  depopulated 
his  abodes.  The  idea  of  Invisible  Powers  not  being 
effaced  from  the  mind,  they  offered  to  them  prayers 
against  the  continuance  of  misery,  yet  misery  continued. 
By  these  considerations,  therefore,  they  were  probably 
led  to  imagine,  that  the  goods  and  ills  of  life  flowed 

•  John,  cluxvi.  v.  8. 

J  See  1  Cor.  ch.  xiii.  ▼•  9, 10. 

X  Aug.  Hafr/46,    Lardner,  Credib.  part  ii.  ch.  Ixiii. 

&  Beans.  HiMi.de  Manieh,  torn.  i.  Pre/,  p.  x,  xi. 

II  Ibid,  p.  179. 
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from  good  and  evil  Spirits,  who  struggled  for  the  pre- 
dominance. And  as  these  goods  and  ills  vary  in  mag- 
nitude, so  these  Spirits  were  thought  to  vary  in  power. 
But  the  notion  of  infinite  gradation  is  not  easily  con- 
ceived, and  the  scale  was  supposed  to  terminate  in  Two 
Presiding  and  Independent  Spirits,  one  by  nature  good* 
the  other  by  nature  evil,  who  employed  these  subordi* 
nate  agents. 

The  process  of  thought  by  which  this  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  was  soon  neglected,  and  the  conclu- 
sion itself  opened  a  wide  field  for  systems  and  hypo- 
theses, particularly  in  Persia  and  in  the  East.  Light 
is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  —  it  beautifies  the  face 
of  nature,  it  brings  to  maturity  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  it  cheers  and  directs  the  steps  of  Man,— it  was, 
therefore,  the  first  Good,  and  the  beneficent  Spirit  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  pure  Light.  But  Darkness  was 
observed  to  be  attended  with  storms  and  fearful  com- 
motions :  vague  horrors  are  associated  with  the  very 
idea ;  therefore  the  Evil  Spirit  was  said  to  dwell  in  the 
abyss  of  night. 

The  two  Spirits  were  at  war  ;  the  origin  of  the  war 
then  furnished  another  subject  of  speculation,  and  the 
following  hypothesis,  though  under  a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  was  commonly  adopted.  The  two  oppo- 
site Beings  were  originally  independent :  each  resided 
in  his  own  portion  of  space.  But  the  Powers  of  dark- 
ness, ever  turbulent  and  agitated,  were  in  continual 
seditions,  and  the  vanquished  in  their  flight  firom  the 
victors  passed  the  "  flaming  bounds,''  and  entered  the 
happy  realms.  A  consequence  of  this  irruption  was 
the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  intermixture  of 
Good  and  Evil.* 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  Two  Inde- 
pendent Powers  was  expressly  contradicted  by  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  wherein  Good  and  Evil  are  re- 
presented as  being  at  the  disposal  of  God  alone. 
"  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  He,  and  there  is  no  God 
with  me :  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive :  I  wound,  and  I 
heal.^t  Again,  **  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness.  I  make 
peace  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things."| 
These  last  words  being  directed  to  Cyrus,  King  of  Per- 
sia, may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  conveying  a  warn- 
ing against  the  lessons  of  the  Magi.§ 

The  superstitious  Hebrews^  however,  had  their  good 
and  evil  fortune  under  the  names  of  Gad  and  M€nt, 
(though  they  did  not  consider  them  as  eternal  and 
independent  creators,)})  as  the  Romans  had  their  Jovea 
and  Vejoves.^  The  Persians  had  their  Ormizdas  and 
Arimanius. 

The  Egyptians  called  the  Good  God  Osiris,  and  the 
Evil  Typhon.  There  is  a  very  curious  Treatise  of  Plu- 
tarch on  Isis  and  Osiris,  in  which  the  antiquity  and 
extent  of  Dualism  are  discussed. 

The  system  of  Manichaeus,  as  developed  by  Beauso-  Sytte 
bre,**  appears  to  have  been  the  following:  Mauichsus  ^^i< 


*  Such  is  the  developement  of  Pluquet,  Diet,  det  HMi,  Art. 
MamefUitme^  sec.  1. 
t  Deut  ch.  xxxii.  v.  39. 

I  Isaiah,  ch.  xlv.  v.  6. 
Prideauz,  Scrip.  Conn,  part  i.  p.  215. 
Bergicr,  Diet.  Th6ol,  Art.  Manich. 
Spencer,  DiMi.  de  Hirco  Emits,  c.  19.  sec  1. 
♦•  See  his  Pre/aee;  his  view  is  also  extracted  by  Jortin,  Rem.  em 
Eedee,  UUt.  toL  ii. 
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^,  acknowledgfed  one  God,  in  whom  all  the  attributesi, 
ly^  i*hich  in  Ins  opinion  were  necessary  to  constitute 
'  perfection,  resided.  Unable  to  conceive  a  substance 
having  neither  place  nor  extension,  he  represented  the 
Deity  as  a  living:  immaterial  Light,  which  had  eternally 
dwell  in  the  highest  heaven,  or  intellectnal  world,  ac- 
companied with  pure  and  immortal  Intelligences,  or 
^ons,  proceeding'  from  His  essence. 

From  the  Father  emanated  two  persons^far  superior 
to  the  other  emanations — the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
consubstantial  with  Him,  but  subordinate  to  Him,  The 
Son,  since  the  formation  of  the  material  world,  dwells  in 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  former  of  which  is  pure  fire*  the 
latter  pure  water,  llie  Holy  Cihost  dwells  in  the  air. 
There  they  execute  the  orders  of  the  Father:  there  they 
Trill  remain  till  ihe  cnnsumniation  of  the  Age. 

Fn  a  corner  of  infinite  space  existed  from  eternity  an 
Evil  Power^ — Matter,  or  the  Devil,  or  Darkness,  accord- 
in*  a5  Philosophicab  or  common,  or  mystical  terms  were 
u»ed. — His  empire  was  divided  into  five  regions,  the 
uppermost  containing  within  it  the  rest,  each  of  which 
bid  one  of  the  elements  of  Matter,  and  each  its  Prince, 
subject  to  the  Evil  Power.  These  two  empires  were 
separated  by  some  kind  of  wall,  and  on  a  certain  side 
were  neighbours. 

The  Powers  of  Darkness,  on  the  occasion  of  a  sefH- 
tJOn»  came  forth  from  their  bounds,  saw  the  Light,  and 
made  an  irruption  into  its  realms,  God  opposed  to 
tliem  a  power,  called  *'the  first  Man,*'  who  was  gifted 
with  the  five  elements  of  the  celestial  substance,  (one 
of  which  was  Lights  that  is,  probably,  the  human  Soul,) 
but  as  he  proved  weaker  than  his  adversaries,  the  Deity 
*«nt  another  power,  called  **  the  Living  Spirit,"  who 
effected  his  deliverance.  The  Demons,  vanquished  by 
the  Living  Spirit,  were  chained  in  the  air,  and  became 
l2ie  cause  of  storms,  thunder  and  lightnings  and  pesti- 
fence.  The  Living  Spirit  left  them  no  more  liberty 
thaa  he  judged  necessary  for  his  designs* 

^ui  the  Demons,  having  seized  the  portion  of  the 
heavenly  substance.  Light  and  Darkness  became  con- 
founded. 

The  Living  Spirit  undertook,  therefore,  to  separate 
itich  parts  of  the  celestial  substance  as  had  not  been 
blended  with  Matter.  Of  these  be  formed  the  Sun  and 
Hfloon,  and  of  such  as  had  suffered  but  httle  corruption 
Ihe  Planets  and  the  lower  Heaven.  The  re<^t^  which  was 
miied  with  Matter,  was  used  in  fnrnung  this  sublunary 
world,  in  which  Good  and  Evil  are  woven  together. 

Tlic  Demons  having  retained  the  most  excellent  part 
of  the  heavenly  substance  which  they  had  seized— 
human  Souls, — the  Evil  Power  made  two  bodic'?,  of 
(different  seies,  on  the  model  of**  tfie  first  Man/'  whom 
he  had  seen,  and  impri^oucd  in  thetn  the  first  Souls  they 
had  taken.  Their  object  was  to  alhire  and  rivet  them 
by  the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  to  render  them  ena- 
BQOured  with  their  captivity,  and  as  bodies  of  similar 
fi|rures  and  organs  to  the  two  first  are  generated,  the  Souls, 
irhich  flutter  in  the  iiir  and  are  dis]iersed  throughout 
nature,  enter  incautiously  into  these  corporen!  prisons, 
which  roncupiscence  incessantly  prepares  for  them. 
Tims  united,  and  attached  by  the  attractions  which  they 
lind,  they  drink  the  fatal  poison  from  l!ie  cup  of  oblivion, 
by  which  they  lose  the  remembrance  of  their  heavenly 
orig;in.  To  procure  their  liberation,  the  Divine  Provi- 
d*ace  at  first  employed  the  ministry  of  Good  Angels, 
ibo  taught  the  Patriarchs  salutary  truths ;  these  dcli- 
Tetcd  the  instruction    to  their  descendants*  and  lest 
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this  light  fcihonid  be  totally  extinguished,  God  eeased  H#ri?ttc«-of 
not  to  raise  up  in  all  limes  and  among  all  nations^  Sages  *''*  'Ihd 
and  Proi)hets.  till  at  length  He  sent  his  Sou,  Jesus 
Christ  iuformed  men  of  their  true  onj^iw,  ihe  causes  of 
the  captivity  of  their  Souls,  and  the  means  of  recover- 
ing their  former  dignity.  Having  wrought  innumerable 
miracles  in  order  to  confirm  His  doctrine.  He  taught 
them,  by  Hiii  mystical  Crucifix  ion »  how  they  should 
mortify  incessantly  their  flesh  and  its  passions.  He 
showed  them  also  by  His  mystical  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  that  death  destroys  not  tlie  man,  but  only 
his  prison,  and  restores  to  purified  Souls  the  liberty  of 
retuniing  to  their  heavenly  country,* 

Maintaining  that  flesh  was  composed  of  the  most 
vicious  part  of  Matter,  Manichaeus  asserted  that  Christ 
was  Man  in  figure  only,  that  He  was  born,  look  nourish- 
ment, suffered,  died,  and  rose  again  in  a[)pearance  only, 
not  in  reality.  Hence  he  denied  the  resurreclion  of  the 
flesh  ;  hence  he  disapproved  of  niarriage,  by  which  it 
is  perpetuated  ;  hence  he  recommended  those  austeri- 
ties which  mortify  the  body,  and  ubstinencc  from  wine 
and  flesh,  by  which  its  sensual  affections  are  inflamed* 
He  required  of  his  Elect,  or  the  Perfect,  to  hvc  in  volun- 
tary poverty  and  without  interfering  in  temporal  matters. 
To  those  whose  aspirations  were  less  exaltcfl,  he  con- 
ceded Ihe  use  of  meat  and  wine  and  the  possession  of 
property,! 

As  all  human  Souls  cannot  acquire  perfect  purity  in  the 
course  of  litis  life,  he  admitted  the  transmigration  of 
Souls,  but  asserted  that  those  which  were  not  purged  by 
a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  are  delivered  to  the 
Demons  of  the  air,  to  he  tormented  and  tamed  by  them  ; 
that  after  this  discipline,  they  are  sent  into  other  bodies, 
as  it  were  into  a  new  school » till,  having  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  purity,  thev  traverse  the  region  of  Matter, 
and  pass  into  the  Moon,  (which  consists  of  water:)  that 
the  Moon,  when  full  of  these  Spirits,  which  happens  vshen 
the  whole  of  her  surface  is  illuminated,  transmits  them 
to  the  Sun,,  who  in  his  turn  sends  them  to  that  place  uliicli 
the  ManichcEans  called  **  the  Pillar  of  Glory." 

The  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  the  air,  continually 
assists  the  souls,  pouring  over  them  its  salutary  in- 
fluence. The  Sun,  which  is  composed  of  a  fire  pure 
and  purifying,  facilitates  their  ascent  to  Heaven,  and 
detaches  the  material  particles  which  weigh  them  down* 

When  all  Ihe  Souls  and  all  the  parts  of  the  celestial 
substance  shall  be  separated  from  Matter,  then  shall  be 

*  The  Maoichapani  not  merely  assumed  the  mmc  of  ClmstianSp 
but  constantly  applied  la  Ckrisl  the  LiUes  of  Lord  and  Sa<»iou^  and 
proTessed  tlia  s^tmtige^l  Mtachmeat  for  his  Revealet]  Rclij^bn.  Al  the 
beginDiitg  of  [he  dbpiile  vrilb  Augustioe  in  the  year  392,  ForturmtLis, 
the  MiinichsaD  Pre?byter,  affirms  in  a  Confesstou  of  failhi  that  \m 
Sect  bt'ti^ved  that  GotI  is  incorru^tihle,  gloriou!*,  inaccessible^  In- 
compreheusiblef  impassjibk^  dwelling  in  His  own  eternal  light:  that 
Ho  jaroduces  nothing  from  Himself  comipliblc,  neither  darkiie^a»  nor 
Demons,  nor  Satan  ;  iKaI  He  sent  a  Saviour,  like  Himself^  the  Word 
born  befure  llie  foundation  of  the  world,  who  came  »mong  men  to 
save  the  Soul  worthy  of  His  holy  f*voijrj  and  sanctilied  by  Hi»  licavenly 
commantlmenl^l  that  tiniier  His  conduct  those  Soul*  shal),  accorrfm^ 
to  His  promlseji  again  return  to  the  kingdom  of  God^  which  cinnot 
be  atuined  through  any  olher  Mediitor  ^•^ihi«hc  reprcicnts  as  iheir 
belief,  adding,  thai  they  held  the  doctrine  of  iheTridly, 

f  The  ManichiDan  Sect  was  divided  into  two  parLs,  Elect  and 
Audilors.  The  Assembly  of  ihe  M aaichiB a n&  appears  lo  have  been 
headed  by  it  President,  representing  Jesus  Christ,  and  tiveUe  Ma^ters^ 
in  imitalion  of  the  twelve  Apoilles,  Tliese  were  followed  by  sevenly- 
Iwo  Bishops,  (after  the  example  of  the  se?eQt¥-iwo  Dbciptes  of  oar 
Saviour,)  These  Bishops  had  Presbyleni  and  Dcxcons  under  tbtm. 
All  the  members  of  the  Religious  Orders  were  cho«eti  from  the  das» 
of  the  Elect.     See  Motheim,  tie  M3,  CAnti. 
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HiftoTf.  the  eonsiunmaiion  of  the  Age*  Hie  destroying  fiee 
^■^y^^  shall  buret  from  the  oaTeras  m  which  the  Creator  hat 
endosed  it ;  the  Angel,  who  sugtains  the  earth  in  its 
equilibriom»  shall  let  it  fall  into  the  flames,  and  then 
cast  the  useless  mass  from  the  bounds  of  the  world 
into  the  plaoe  which  the  Scripture  calls  *'  outer  dark- 
ness." There  the  Demons  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and 
the  indolent  Souls>  who  have  not  finished  their  purifi- 
cation when  this  great  catastrophe  shall  take  place,  (as 
the  punishment  of  thdr  negligence,)  shall  be  appointed 
to  keep  the  Demons  confined  in  their  prison,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  no  further  attempts  against  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  punishments  to  which  tiie 
human  Souls  are  sulijected,  are  intended  to  produce  re- 
formation ;  but  those  which  are  found  imperfect  at  the  last 
day,  are  destined  to  this  employment,  which  is  rather 
a  privation  of  superior  happiness  than  actual  misery. 

Manicbsus  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  denied 
the  superior  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  to  whom 
he  opposed  other  Prophets,  whose  books  the  Eastern 
nations  professed  to  have  preserved.  He  affirmed  that 
Prophets  had  arisen  in 'every  nation,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  consisting  mostly  of  Gentiles,  vras  to  be 
guided  by  those  illuminated  Gentile  instructors,  rather 
than  by  Hebrew  teachers. 

ManichflDus  pretended  that  the  Gospels  were  '^tber 
not  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear» 
or  had  been  corrupted  by  Judaizing  Christians.  Y«t  it 
appears  not  that  the  Maniclusans  curtailed  or  interpo* 
lated  the  New  Testament. 

He   admitted  the  authority  of  Apocryphal   books 
written  to  maintain  the  Heresies  of  the  Docets,  (or 
those  who  held  that  Christ  had  only  the  appearance  of 
a  man,)  and  the  Encratites. 
BAyle*s  de.       Bayle,*  who  was  fond  of  embarrassing  his  literary 
fence  of       adversaries  by  the  defence  of  Metaphysical  difficulties 
llaatchcism  b^st  calculated  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  his  own 
talents,  undertook  to  extenuate  the  absurdities,  and  to 
give  point  to  the  objections  of  the  Manichaean  system, 
not  indeed  with  a  view  of  establishing  its  truth,  whidi  he 
did  not  admit,  but  in  order  to  involve  all  systems  indis- 
criminately in  the  darkness  of  Pyrrhonism.    The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  brief  notice  will  not  allow  us  to  detail 
the  various  arguments  advanced  on  a  subject,  in  which 
the  human  understanding  is  perplexed  and  lost.     His 
reasoning,  which  had  startled  others  by  its  boldness,  or 
Answers,      entangled  them  by  its  subtilty,  was  attadcedf  by  Le  Clerc 
under  the  name  of  Theodore  Parrhase,|  by  Dom  Alex- 
ander Gaudin,§  by  Archbishop  King,||  by  Jacquelot,^ 


•  Diet.  Hitt,  Art.  MamckSetu. 

f  See  a  brief  tnalyiis  of  their  answers  in  Flnqaet,  Diet,  da  BSr€$, 
torn.  U.  p.  375. 

t  Parrhatiana,  ou  PentSet  dwerKt'ntr  ilrt  Meii^rew  de  CntifHe, 
d^Hiitoiret  de  Morale,  et  de  Poiiii^e^  p.  301.  See  the  answers  of 
Bayle  in  Diet.  Hiet,  Art  Orighne,  lUp.  «ux  Queit.d^mn  Proviiteia/, 
torn.  iii.  c.  172. 

§  La  DittiMctioH  et  la  Nature  dtt  Biem  et  dm  Mai  traits  oti  Fon 
tombat  PErrewr  dee  Mameh6em,  lea  Sentimene  de  Moniagne  et  de 
{JkarroHf  el  eeux  de  M,  Bayle^  1704.  See  also  Hist,  dee  Ouvragee 
dm  Savons,  Aoftt,  1705.  Art  7. 

II  De  Origme  MaJH^  1702.  The  Translation,  with  notes,  and  a 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Bfinciple  and  Criterion  of  Virtue  and 
the  Origin  of  the  Passions,  by  Bishop  Edmund  Law,  appeared  in 
1732.  A  third  edition  was  published  in  1739.  Bajle,  i?^.  amt 
Qiaeit.  tTun  Provincial,  torn.  li.  p.  74.  See,  also,  12^.  dee  Lettree, 
1706,  Jan?ier,  p.  57. 

%  Conformity  de  la  Fol  et  de  bt  Rauon,  Comp.  R6p.  awa  Qtieei. 
#tM  Provineial,  torn.  iii.  See  also  Eatamem  de  la  TkSohgic  de  M, 
Bayle.    EtUretiem  dPAmte  ft  de  Tkhmle. 


by  De  la  Pkoeit^*  by  Leibaitz,t  and    by  Malo- 
l»aache4 

Maaidneism  coming  from  Persia  excited  the  aTersion 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  From  the  time  of  Diocletiaa 
to  that  of  AnastasiuSy  various  means  of  persecution 
were  employed  against  the  Manicheans.  They  were 
banished,  spoiled,  or  butchered.  In  491,  ^  mother 
of  Anastasius,  being  a  ManichsBan,  caused  a  suapensioQ 
of  the  rigorous  laws  to  which  they  were  sul^eoted. 
After  having  -enjoyed  tranquillity  twenty-seven  yeara, 
they  were  deprived  of  it  by  Justin  and  his  followers. 
Abotit  the  middle  of  the  Vllth  century,  a  Mauicheaa 
woman,  named  •Gallinice,  taught  her  ernnrs  to  her  two 
sons,  Paul  and  John,  and  sent  them  to  preach  in  Arme- 
nia. The  disciples  of  Patd  took  the  name  of  PaulioianM, 
His  successor.  Sylvan,  undertook  to  accommodate 
Manichsism  with  Scripture,  as  received  by  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  thus  obtained  great  success  in  making  prose- 
lytes. In  810,  the  Paulicians  were  divided  under  two 
chiefs,  one  called  Sergius,  the  other  Baanes  ;  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  last  were  called  BaanMea ;  after  a  bloody 
war  they  were  reunited  by  one  Theodotus.§  But  the 
state  of  Manichsism  in  later  times  belongs  to  a  abb 
sequent  period  of  History. 

HIERAX. 

Hierax,  or  Hieraoas,  a  native  of  Leontium,  or  LeoiH 
topolis,  in  Egypt,  founded  the  Sect  of  Hieraoitei,  about 
the  end  of  the  llird  century.  He  was  distinguished  as 
well  by  his  austerity  and  abstemiousness,  as  by  his  ex* 
tensive  acquaintance  witii  Literature  and  Science.  He 
composedll  Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  the  whole  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  committed  to  memory. 

Agreeing  with  Manicheus,  of  whom  he  has  been 
reckoned  a  disciple,^  on  some  points,  he  difiered  from 
him  on  many  others.  Regarding  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  having  introduced  more  rigid  rules  of  conduct 
than  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  inferred  that  the  enjoyment 
of  wine,  of  meats,  of  marriage,  and  of  all  sensual 
pleasures  was  abolished,  or  at  least  forbidden  to  such 
as  aspired  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue. 

Nor  was  this  h^  only  error.  He  denied  the  Resins 
rection  of  the  body ;  he  pretended  that  childreUt  who 
died  before  the  age  of  reason,  could  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  was  promised  to  those  only 
who  had  successfully  combated  the  passions  of  the 
flesh;  he  supposed  that  Melchisedec  was  the  Holy 
Spirit,  endeavouring  to  confirm  this  notion  by  an  Apo- 
cryphal book,  entitled  AnabtUicon^  or  The  Aicension  ^ 
lukah.     With  respect  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he 

*  B^ponte  d  deux  Ol^eetione  de  M.  Bayle,  in  12mo.  1707. 

t  BtsaU  de  Tk6odic4e,  p.  3.  n.405,  &c. 

{  See  Cotwersat.  Chritt,  Traitd  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  GrSet* 
Reflexion  tur  la  Primoiion  Phyeique,  The  principles  of  MalebranchB 
were  attacked  by  Amauld,  B^JIex.  Phil,  et  Thiol,  eurle  Traki  de  Ai 
Nature  et  de  la  Chrdce,  3  vol.  in  12mo.  De  f  Action  de  Dieu  emr  ibt 
Criaturee,  Sfc.  in  4to. 

$  For  an  account  of  the  authors  who  wrote  against  the  ManichdM 
ans,  see  Lardner's  Credibility ^  part  ii.  ch.  Ixiii.  Among  their  moat 
celebrated  opponents  was  St.  Augustine,  who  had  himself  being  nioa 
years  among  the  Auditors  of  &is  Sect. 

II  He  composed  a  Diseertatioo  On  the  CrealMmof  the  fVMd  m 
Suf  Days,  and  also  Hymns. 

%  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manich.  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  sec  2.  note.  See, 
however,  Mosheim  (<le  JM.  Christ,  p.  903}  and  Lardner,  (jCnUh. 
p«t  it  ch.  kiii.  sec.  7.)  who  wtt  of  aoifiertnt  opisiom 
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t    compared  them  to  two  wicks  lighted  in  the  same  lamp* 
^  and  with  the  same  oiL* 

It  waa  doubtless  this  speculative  turn  of  mind  which 
led  him  to  interpret,  or  rather  to  obscure,  the  Sacred 
ripture  by  namerous  allegories. 

His  austere  doctrines  proved  particularly  attractive  to 

Monks  or  Ascetics  of  Egypt,     Many  of  his  fol- 

rwers  sincerely  observed,  though  others  merely  affected 

observe,  an  entire  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and 

icr  rigorous  practices.f 

NOETUS. 

The   Heresies  which   had  already  appeared  on  the 

bject  of  the  Trinity,  continued  in  the  Illrd  century. 

Koetus,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  or,  according  to  another 

[>unt,  of  Ephesus,  (aught  that  there  was  but  one  per- 

in  the  Godhead,  which  at  one  time  was  called  the 

tiler,  and  at  another  the  Son.    He  maintained,  there- 

that  it  was  the  Father  who  had  been  bom  of  the 

irgin  Mary,  and  had  suffered  on  the  cross,  whence  his 

Mlowers,  like  those  of  Praxeas,  have  been  called  Patri' 

Having  been  called  before  the  Fncats,  he  disavowed, 

lirtthout  inwardly  renouncing,  his  errors,  which»  when 

"bey  had  been  adopted  by  some  persons,  he  openly  pro* 

Being  again  summoned,  he  persisted  in  the 

Iflpinioi]  which  he  had  taught,  and  was  expelled  from  the 

■Church,   His  conduct  has  been  ascribed  to  pride,  whichj 

lit  Ls  allied  to  folly,  induced  him,  it  is  said,  to  pretend 

at  he  was  (more  probably  that  he  was  like)  Moses, 

1  th»t  hia  brother  waa  (more  probably  that  he  might 

» compared  to)   Aaron.     His   name  was   almost   un- 

aown  in  the  time  of  St*  Augustine*     His  errors  are 

li<;ationed  in  an  ancient  Piece  still  extant,  and  ascribed 

Fto  Hippolytus4  from  which  Epiphanius  has  almost  en- 

JIttely  borrowed  His  refutation  of  tliis  Hseresiarch. 

SABELLrUS, 

Utottgh  the  doctrines   of  SabeUius   acquired  great 
pate,  but  little  is  known   of   his   history.     He  was 
om  in  Pentapolis,  a  division  of  Cyrenaic   Libya,     It 
I  in  its  Capital,  Plolemais,  of  which  he  was,  perhaps, 
iBMicip,  that  he  first  taught  the  Heresy  so  well  known 
'  the  name  of  Sabeilianrsm,     This  Heresy,  which 
\  from  the  fear  of  appearing  to  fall  into  Polylbeism„§ 
iatod  in  asserting  that  the  different  persons  of  the 
Qodbcad  are  merely  different  operations  of  one  Being; 
tbl  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  but 
Tuioaa  names   of  God,  according  as  he  is  viewed  in 
wiou*  relations*    Thus,  when  God  was  considered  as 
i^wlviogto  save  mankind.  He  was  called  the  Father; 
Tfhen  as  entering  into  the  Virgin's  womb,  and  as  suffer- 
ing death  on  the   Cross,  He  was  called  the  Son;  and 
when  as  displaying  His  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  sinners, 

•  %m  tbc  Letter  of  Arius  to  Aleacander  in  Kpiphwiiiig,  {Httr,  69, 
^7)   AtbanisiuJi,  {Dt!  duab,  Sjfnod.   Optr,  torn,  u  p.  728.)  aDd 
mrf^{4^  Trtmt.  lib.  vL sec.  5,&c.) 
I  Ob  I  he  subject  of  Hierait  lee  Epiphaw.  Hirr,  67. 
I^&nn.  e.  //«r.  Nofti^  iti  the  2rni  vcluine  of  llie  works  of  Hippo- 
^edited  by  Fabriciuft.     Besides  %vlluch  discourse,  sec  on  iVie  sub- 
W  Koetiis,  fipiph»nius,  Har,  57,     Thirodorpt,  Htrr.  Fah.  lib.  m. 
^3,   Beutiobre,   Hnt.  de  Mtntich,  torn,  i    pi>rt  iL  Mb,   iii   c.  6. 
^5S3.    lloftbetm,  de  Reb.  Chnst.  p.  682;  and  Urdncr's   CrrdiL 
pwilch.  xli. 
4  WliM  the  Sabdlians  met  tbe  Orlhodox,  Ihey  said  to  ihem,  «  2v 
LP^"^^  *^*t  ^M*  ^*'  ^t*^"  *»  ^(»'<f  ^tm,     Epiphan,  /far.  62. 
[ifali^  EwcTCLaFAoiA,  p.  157.  Art.  Pjiijiias,  note  ]|, 


He  was  called  the  Holy  Ghost     He  pave  the  Law  as  Heteticf  of 

Father ;   He  was  incarnate  as  Son  ;  He  descended  upon    *^® 

the  Aposdes  as  Holy  Ghost.*     Thna  tliese   different  ^.  ^  ^_^^ 

appellations  of  God  were  borrowed  from  the  different 

acts  for  Man's  salvation. t     The  Trinity  wa«  the  Divine 

Nature  under  the  three   ideas  of  Substance,  Thoug^ht, 

and   Will,   or  Action.     The    Father,    Son,   and    Holy 

Ghost  were  three  denominations  in  one  hypostasis,  as 

in  Man,  Body,  Soul,  and  Spiril4     In  defence  of  this 

view  he  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the   Church 

opened  a  field  to  gross  corporeal  imag^i  nations. 

His  disciples  were  called  Pitiripa^siatu,  Yet  SaheU 
lius  is  said  by  Epiphanius§  to  have  denied  that  the 
Father  suffered  death.  According-  to  Mosheim,  Sa- 
bellius  **^  maintained  that  a  certain  energy  only,  proceed^ 
ing  from  the  supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Man  Jesus  *  and  he  considered,  in  the  some  manner,  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  portion  of  the  everlasting-  Father.'^ || 

Faciindus  says,  that  the  Church  had  not  be^m  to 
use  the  word  Perxon  m  the  Trinity,  till  it  was  obliged 
to  do  so  in  order  to  defend  the  Faith  against  Sahelliu*.^ 

The  opinions  of  Sabellins  hod  made  so  many  prose- 
lytes (among-  others  some  Bishops)  in  Penlapolis,  that 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  sent  Legates  lo  that  Province, 
and  wrote  three  Letters  in  refwtalion  of  this  Heresy, 
But  it  is  often  the  failini?  of  conlroversiuhstK,  to  be  so 
violently  bent  af^inst  one  extreme  as  to  overlook  the 
other.  In  his  efforts  to  prove  that  the  Son  was  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  Father,  he  unfortunately  made  loo 

•  Tbeodoret,  /f*r,  Fa6,  lib.  ii.  c.  B. 

t  Again,  the  Father  might  be  compared  lo  tbe  figure  or  subitiijce  of 
the  Sub,  tbe  Son  to  the  power  of  Li§htiiig,(T«  f*>rfrT4^x«v,)  a^nd  the  Half 
Qhnni  (o  the  power  of  llealiitgi  (ri  imXwt*.)    Epiph,  /latr.  fi2. 

I  n#  U  ip/^^m  fmiftm.  Mmi  4"*%^  *<^  «>(tJ/«».  Hpiph.  //err.  62« 
Comp.  Basil.  Ep.  21Q.  0p9r,  torn.  nU  p.  317,  iml  hid.  P^lus.  lib.  i, 
£>.247. 

§  Aftactph.  Ofier.  torn.  IL  p.  146.  Comp.  J.  Dams^.  de  //«rr 
n.  72. 

II  Eccl.  Hi»l,,  Cent.  3,  p»rt  Ii,  cb.  r.  Cotnp.  De  Beh.  Ckritt, 
p.  689^^99'.  Beansobre  thus  vjcpldni  Sabclliatnkm  :  Sabf/ftu*  fte 
concevoii  en  Dimt  qw^une  Mfuit  PtrtonHr^  dont  k  Ferbt  /■*/  ta  Rmton,  ta 
Saffaaef  et  dont  ie  Samt  Etprit  cwt  ia  Frrtu.  Ni  /e  Ferbr,  m  It  Samt 
£»pritj  n*it'oi€iti  pointy  iriim  Sahetiiut^  titf*  H^poiftuetf  foul  de  mSnm 
que  let  facuUez  de  raisaitner  rt  de  v^u/Qtr^  ou  dfagir^  n*oni  potfU  wve 
guhMUtance  dittincfe  de  ce/te  de  t^me  humaine^  f/  ne  tont  potut  daw 

pertonnet    difftrmtei   de   thomme Utrreur    Sabeiiiene   cotuia* 

toit  a  nn^nhr  fa  Pertonalite  du  Ferhettdu  Saint  Eapntja  Trmiii 
n'itant  autre  c/tofr„  dana  ce  aytteme^  que  la  Nature  Divine  eonti' 
diree  toua  leg  troit  uUet  de  SatAf  j'luier,  de  Suhttan^e  yifi  pf»»tf  d* 

Sufnttance  qui  veul  et  qui  agit JttuM,  Ft  it  de  Alorict  est  ft  Fi/a 

de  Diru,  parerqu'il  a  iti  cofipt  du  Saint  Eaprit^  et  que  ie  Ferhe  ott 
fa  Sagfvtt  de  Dieu^  tjvi  eat  tovJour$  tn  Dieu,  de  qui  elie  eti  tmattribut 
inaiparobie^  a  deploy^  ta  Vertu  dana  itk  Permnne  da  Ji^gwi,  oj^it  de 
iui  rtviier  tea  i^^rttez,  qu*ti  devoit  enteigver  aur  Admmn,  et  ie  rrvetir 
du  pifupoir  nice§aaire  paur  con/irmer  cet  v^ntex  par  det  MiraiUet, 
Le  Verbe  ne  aort  jamaU  du  Pere,  que  comme  notre  Hnimn  tort,  pour 
ainti  dire,  Aort  de  noua^  iortqu'eiic  fait  connaitre^  pur  det  paroie§  ei 
par  dei  commandemtna^  gueiies  sifut  no*pen$iet  et  not  vo/oHtez,  Atttn 
ie  Frriie^  qui  a  Hi  en  J f tut- Christy  n'estqu'un  Perbe  Dietaratif^  qui  a 
mamfetti  aJ4sK$  ia  Science  du  Saiut,  et  un  Vnbe  Operaiif  qni  iui 
a  con/tr^  une  Puiuance  miraculeute.  L'vnwn  du  Ferhe  D*vm  avec 
ia  Pertonne  de  Jttut  n'ett  point  une  umon  tultjUaniiriie,  vtait  de 
FertUy  et  dsFrrtu  seuiement.  ^usii  tet  Sabeliiena  ne  reconnoigaoient' 
iia  atnune  unton  hypoMtatique  de  fEtteitce  Divine  (tvee  /t%  Nnfurr 
Humtiine  de  Jetu»-Chriit .  Ce  n*etl  qu*1ine  Optration  de  ia  Divtmfiff 
une  pieine  rfutinn  de  ia  Sagetse  et  de  in  Vertu  Dtpine  danti'itme  du 
Seiqneyr,  {fiiit.dr  Sfanicit,  toin.  i.  p.  537  )  He  alsKi  coo  chides  that 
it  was  not  true  that  the  Sabellians  wer«  Patripafttians :  Ni  de  ieur  aveu^ 
car  Ut  toutenoientj  que  ia  Dmmti^  est  trnfiassibiet  cvmme  Epi^ 
pfiane  te  dit  en  propret  termet:  ni  par  une  tunttquence  iegitimr^  car 
its  n\nt  jamait  reconnu  aucnne  ttnion  unhttantietie  dt  ia  Naturt 
Divine  avec  ia  Nature  Humame  deJ^tua-ChrUt,     {Ibid) 

%  PmDtfena,  Trium,  CapituLmA, 
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History,  much  difference  between  their  natures.  He  dropped 
^^•■■"v^^  the  expressions  that  the  Son  was  the  work  of  the  Father, 
that  He  was  to  the  Father  as  the  vine  to  the  vine-dresser, 
and  the  vessel  to  the  carpenter, — that  He  did  not  exist 
before  He  was  made.  These  expressions  (of  which 
Origen  aA^rwards  availed  himself)  induced  some  per- 
sons to  complain  against  him  to  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
,  Rome.      On  being  informed   of  this  proceeding,  he 

wrote  "  Four  Books,"  in  which  he  refuted  both  the 
errors  of  Sabellius,  and  that  which  was  ascribed  to 
himself.  These  Books  formed,  probably,  the  piece 
entitled  A  Refutation  and  an  Apology,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Athanasius,  though  he  did  not  much  approve  of 
the  word  consubstantial,  his  opinions  respecting  the 
Trinity  corresponded  with  the  Orthodox  Faith.* 
RemarVt.  From  this  account  of  their  controversy  we  may  infer, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Church  at  that  period  was,  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  not  different 
Names  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  that,  moreover,  it. 
would  not  allow,  even  when  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  confute  an  opposite  error,  expressions  which  might 
be  considered  as  asserting  that  the  Son  was  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  Father.t  From  the  vindication  of  Dio- 
nysius, we  may  also  remark  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
conclude  that,  because  certain  consequences  may  be 
even  justly  deduced  from  unguarded  expressions  or 
illustrations,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  author  in 
whom  they  are  found,  perceived  or  allowed  their  con- 
sequencers 

From  an  extract  firom  the  Work  of  Dionysius  against 
Sabellius,  preserved  by  £usebius,|  it  appears  that  this- 
Hseresiarch  coincided  with  Hermogenes  in  denying  that 
Matter  was  created;  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  his 
disciples  were  sometimes  called  Hermogenians,^  They 
received  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  but  also  used  some 
Apocryphal  books,  chiefly  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  II 

BERYLLUS. 

Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bozrah  in  Arabia,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  repute,  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
no  proper  existence  or  distinct  personality  before  His 
incarnation,  that  He  was  the  only  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  resided  in  Him.^ 

Afler  many  persons  had  attempted  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  Heresy,  Origen  had  a  conference  with  him,  in 
which  he  succeeded  by  mildness  of  address  in  discover- 
ing his  sentiments,  and  by  strength  of  argument  in 
refuting  them,  and  thus  was  Beryllus  brought  back  into 
the  path  of  Truth  ;**  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects 
of  sound  learning  when  tempered  with  gentleness, 
moderation,  and  charity.  The  same  man,  whom  volumes 

*  Sabellius  is  mentioned  by  nearly  all  writers  on  Heresies  of  this 
period.  See  especially  Eusebius,  Hut.  Ecclet,  lib  vi.  c.  6.  Epiphan. 
Jj€tr,  62.  Athanas.  Ldb.  de  Sententid  Dionytii,  See  also  particularly 
Hittoria  Sabelliana  by  tbe  learned  Wormius^  printed  at  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  1696.  Comp.  Beausobre,  Hiit.  de  Afankh,  torn.  i.  p.  &35. 
See  also  Tillem.  Mtm.  p.  4.  Art.  Let  SabelHeni, 

f  Pluquet,  Diet,  detHirtt,  Art.  Sabeliitu. 

i  Prtep,  Evang.  lib.  vii.  c.  19. 

§  August.  Hmr,  41,  &c 

\  Epiph.  Httr.  62. 

%  To  9mrn^  Ml)  nv^m  iftSf  XiyM  r$Xfian  fin  ^t^w^t^iuu,  nar 
itmf  §Ums  in^syamph  ^^i  riff  tit  kfi^mfvt  \<r$\nfiittSt  f^nii  fiif  Surnrm 
l)j«f  tzMt  «XX  Ifi^tkiTUftfiiffif  mirSf  fufnf  rnf  ^mr^tnw,  (Euseb. 
Hiit,  Ecci,  lib.  vi.  c.  33.  torn.  ii.  p.  238.  ed.  Heinicher.)  On  the 
meaning  of  these  words  see  Moeheim,  de  Rei.  Chritt,  p.  699. 

**  Euieb;  Hitt,  Ecd,  lib.  vi.  6. 33.    See  also  c  20.  &c. 


of  controversial  invective  would  perh^s  have  left  con-  Hereli 
6rmed  in  error,  and  exasperated  into  enmity,  is  often     **J 
not  only  persuaded,  but  conciliated  by  a  few  well-directed  ^^^_ 
and  candid  observations.  ^ 

Beryllus  had  written  some  Works  which  are  no  longer 
extant.  We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  Accoimt 
of  his  Conference  with  Origen,  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.* 

PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA. 


The  History  of  Paul,  a  native  of  Samosata,  and 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  presents  a  very  mournful  view  oi 
the  progress  of  ambition  and  luxury  in  the  Church,  at 
a  period  not  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  Ilird  cen- 
tury. It  must  be  read,  however,  with  the  caution  at 
all  times  necessary  to  be  observed  in  examining  the 
statements  of  an  adverse  party.  The  sketch,  which  we 
give,  is  drawn  from  the  circular  Letter  (preserved  by^ 
Eusebiust)  which  was  transmitted  to  the  various- 
Churches  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly  to  Dionysios 
and  Maximus,  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  by 
the  Bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  to 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  Paul.  He  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  wealth,  which  was  neither  acquired  by 
inheritance  from  his  parents,  nor  gained  by  his  own 
industry,  but  amassed  by  extortions  and  sacrileges,  and 
drawn  from  the  injured  by  deceitful  pronuses  of  pro- 
tection, and  under  a  false  appearance  of  piety.  His 
pride  was  equal  to  his  avarice.  Preferring  to  the  title 
of  Bishop  that  of  Ducenarius^X  or  Procurator  of  the 
Emperor,  he  was  charged  with  displaying  in  the  places 
of  public  resort,amid  a  crowd  of  attendants,  an  affectation 
of  business,  and  a  degree  of  splendour  and  arrogance, 
which,  though  designed  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  drew 
down  odium  on  the  Christian  Religion.  Having  raised 
a  high  and  stately  throne  in  the  church,  he  assumed 
the  manners  of  a  Sophist,  and  imitated  the  pomp  of  a 
secular  judge.  His  gestures  were  theatrical  and  vio* 
lent.  It  is  added,  that  he  warmly  reproved  such  as 
listened  with  the  modesty  and  seriousness  so  becommg' 
in  the  house  of  God,  instead  of  expressing  their  ap- 
plause  with  confused  and  tumultuary  cries.  For  the 
hymns  sung  in  honour  of  Christ,  which  he  termed 
recent  inventions,  he  substituted  hymns  in  praise  of 
himself.  The  neighbouring  Bishops  and  Priests  pro- 
nounced the  most  extravagant  panegyrics  in  his  pre- 
sence, assuring  their  congregations  that  he  was  an 
Angel  descended  from  Heaven.  His  impieties  were 
dissembled  by  his  Clergy,  who  were  attached  to  his 
interest  by  the  riches  which  he  bestowed,  or  who,  con- 
scious of  their  own  detected  crimes,  were  kept  in  de- 
pendence from  the  fear  of  punishment.  He  is  also 
represented  as  being  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  as  exciting  great  scandal  by  leading 
with  him,  wherever  he  went,  two  young  females  remark- 
able for  their  beauty.     This   conduct,   continue  the 


»  De  Vir,  JUuit.  c.  60.  On  the  ^subject  of  Beryllus,  see  aUo 
Socrat.  HUt,  Ecd,  lib.  iiL  c.  7. 

t  HUt,  Ecd,  lib.  vii.  c.  30. 

t  The  Ducenarii,  or  Imperial  attendante,  were  so  called,  because 
their  salary  was  200  seslertia,  or  £1600,  a  year.  (Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fail,  8fc.  c.  16.)  In  the  Palmyrene  Inscription  the  word  duce- 
nariut  (in  Greek  hvxma^if)  i«  often  found.  Athanasius  says  that 
Zenobia  protected  Paul.  {Ad  Sditar,  vit,  agenit  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  857. 
Vid.  Bayfe,  Diet,  Hitt,  Art  Zcnobie.)  It  has  been  conjectured  thai 
Paul  obtained  through  her  the  Office  of  Ducwaiiut,  j 
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BMiofy.  and  admitted  scandaknis  sinners  to  the  ComoHiniont 
■^^v^*-'  before  they  had  undergone  the  required  penance.  He 
then  passed  from  Africa  to  Rome  and  joined  Novatian. 
NoraUan.  Novatian  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  very 
difoent  disposition.  A  Philosopher  before  he  embraced 
Christianity,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  attainments 
and  his  eloquence.  The  occasion  of  his  difference  with 
.  the  Church,  was  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  over  which  he  himself  was  ambitious  of  presid- 
ing. With  a  view  to  impugn  the  ordination  of  Corne- 
lias, he  advanced  against  him  various  defamatory 
charges,  which  Cyprian  has  considered  unbecoming  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  to  pnbKsh.  His  principal  ground  of 
objection  which  we  find  mentioned,  was,  that  Cornelius 
admitted  to  the  Communion  such  as  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry ;  a  relaxation,  which,  according  to  his  own  opi- 
Bkm,  ought  in  no  case  to  be  allowed.  In  this  schism  he 
was  followed  by  some  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  people, 
and,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  C(m-^ 
fessors ;  men  who,  having  themselves  suffered  persecu- 
tion with  firmness,  were  unwilling  that  those  who  had 
shown  less  courage  should  enjoy  equal  privileges. 
This  defection  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
intrigues  of  Novatus,  who  artfully  impelled  the  irritated 
but  wavering  Novatian  into  decisive  measures.  Thus 
the 'same  person,  who  had  bnt  just  before  adopted  the 
extreme  lenity  of  Felicissimus,  now  advocated  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  Novatian,  the  two  opposite  errors  which, 
at  the  same  time,  rent  the  Church.  Such  is  the  versa- 
tility of  error  and  perhaps  of  interest. 

By  his  counsels,  when  the  ordination  of  Cornelius, 
notwithstanding  his  opposition,  was  ratified  by  the 
Church,  Novatian  contrived  to  get  himself  elected 
Bishop,*  though  he  bad  before  protested  that  the  desire 
of  the  Episcopal  dignity  had  not  influenced  his  conduct* 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  fruitless  attempts 
of  Novatian  to  obtain  a  general  approval  of  his  elec- 
tion, it  is  more  useful  towards  acquiring  a  just  notion 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  discipline  at  that  period,  to  state 
some  of  the  particular  pleas  urged  against  its  validity 
by  Cornelias  in  his  letters  preserved  by  Eusebius. 

He  informs  us  that  Novatian,  when  dangerously  ill^ 
had  Baptism  administered  to  him  in  bed,  without  ai^er- 
wards  receiving  the  ceremonies  required  by  the  Canons 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  Clergy  and  people  objected  to  a 
person,  so  baptized,  being  ordained  Priest,  but  were 
prevailed  upon  to  permit  it,  in  his  case,  by  particular 
request  of  the  Bishop.  From  this  account  we  may 
infer,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
customs  of  the  Christians  in  that  Age,  to  admit  to  the 
Priesthood  those  who  had  received  clinical  Baptism  only, 
and  had  not  subsequently  gone  through  the  usual  rites 

potae.  Hoc  ergo  ai  eximio  tUioqmH  Qf]M-umo  ts  hAe  caaud  wemime 
nujHcemur,  mUid  mantt  ^ju»  n^rid  afidtinm,  Jk  recemsandu  nitiig 
iVbva/i  mani/ttto  deciamatj  Rhetoriique  officio  fungitur :  el  iciunt, 
qui  hominem  norunt,  null  A  in  re/aciliuM  errari  posse,  ouam  in  aiiorum, 
prttsertim  adversariommymeniibms  depimgendUfSfc/^beReb.Cknstittn, 
p.  500.)  It  is  added  that  h%  neglected  his  father  in  his  illneii,  and 
paid  him  no  honours  after  his  death.  He  struck  liis  wife  whttt  pregw 
nant  with  his  foot,  and  caused  her  to  miscarry. 

*  To  effect  this  purpose,  two  of  his  partisans  were  sent  to  three 
Ignorant  and  rustic  Bishops,  who  lived  in  the  nrallest  Province  of 
Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  hasten  to  Rome  as  mediaton,  to 
pttt  an  end  to  the  divisions  which  agitated  the  Church.  On  the 
arrival  of  these  Bishops,  Novatian  is  said  to  have  shut  them  up  to  a 
chamber,  to  have  reduced  thera  to  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then  to 
«va  induced  them  to  ordain  hhn  Bishop  by  the  irapoeitioa  of  baodt. 


annexed  to  Baptism ;  t.  e.  had  not  received  milk  and  Hamic 
honey,  unction,  and  the  imponition  of  hands.  ^  ^^ 

Cornelius   also  reproaches  Novatian   with  having,  ^^*^ 
during  persecution,  denied  his  Sacerdotal  Office,  and  ^^^^ 
with  having  saidv  (on  being  requested  by  the  Deacons 
to  assist  his  distressed  brethren,)  that  he  wished  to  be 
no  longer  a  Priest^  and  designed  to  embrace  another 
Philosophy. 

The  re6isal  of  the  African  Bishops  to  recognise  Nova<- 
tian  was  soon  followed  by  a  diminution  of  his  adherenta. 
Of  the  three  Bishops  who  had  ordained  him,  one  ae^ 
knowledged  his  error  with  contrition,  and  was  read- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  Con- 
fessors withdrew  from  his  party ;  and.  besides  other 
assemblies,  a  synod  of  sixty  Bishops,  and  a  great  nunn- 
ber  of  hb  Clergy,  convened  atRome  by  Comdius,  passed 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him  and  his 
foliowers.  These  measures  were  not  effectual  in  pre- 
venting him  from  holding  his  notions,  which  were  for  a 
long  time  maintained  by  a  numerous  Sect,  of  which  ha 
became  the  founder. 

The  Novatians  appear  not  to  have  entertained  senli-  O^ifa 
ments  on  doctrinal  points  at  variance  with  the  opinioiiB  m  Mi 


of  the  Orthodox  Christians.  The  leading  featsre  ^"— **r 
of  difference  was,  that,  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  hei- 
nous crimes,  as  apostacy  and  other  sins,  could  not 
be  admitted  into  the  Church,  which  had  no  power  to 
pardon  them ;  and,  indeed,  contracted  pollution  by  re- 
ceiving them  into  her  communion.  Hence  they  odled 
themselves  Catkari^  as  it  were  Puritans,  and  rebapdxed 
their  proselytes.  Still  Novatian  maintained  the  neeea- 
sity  of  penance  :  either  to  avoid  odium,  or  becanse  4he 
hope  of  salvation  was  not,  like  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Church,  denied  to  the  penitent  sinners.  The  effect  of 
this  severity  was  so  fatal,  that  some  who  had  apostar 
tized  during  persecution,  returned,  through  despair,  to 
Paganism,* 

The  Novatians,  probably,  made  additions  to  the 
tenets  of  thehr  master ;  such,  periiaps,  was  their  eon- 
demnation  of  second  marriages. 

Novatian,  besides  an  eloquent  Letter  written  to  Cy-  NovatI 
prian  in  the  name  of  the  Clergry  of  Rome,  before  the  Wocki 
election  of  Cornelius,  composed  various  Works,  whick 
are  lost.  The  two  Treatises,  one  on  the  Trinity  and  the 
other  on  Jewish  meats,  which  are  found  in  the  Works 
of  Tertullian,  are,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  to  Novatiaii. 
The  design  of  the  latter  Tract  is  to  prove  the  animals 
were  not  in  their  nature  unclean ;  but  that  it  was  for* 
bidden  that  they  should  be  eaten,  by  the  Mosaic  Law, 
in  order  to  teach  men  to  avoid  the  sins  of  which  they 
were  the  figure.  For  instance,  swine's  flesh  was  pnh- 
hibited,  to  deter  us  from  a  carnal  life.  The  author 
then  enjoins  temperance  and  abstinence  from  meats 
ofl^red  to  idols. 

The  style  of  Novatian  is  reckoned  pure  and  elegant, 
his  reasoning  methodical,  his  citations  apposite,  aad 
his  spirit  candid.t 

Socrates  I  says,  that  Novatian  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Valerian,  bnt  this  opinion  has  been  rejected  by 
other  writers. 

I 

•  Cypr.  in  Nov, 

f  Dupio,  Biblioth.  p.  112. 

X  Lib.  iv.  c.  28.  On  the  subject  of  Noratian  and  bis  schism,  lee 
Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  ri.  c.  43.  Cjpriao,  Ep,  49.  52.  &e.  Tille- 
mont,  Mim.  On  the  name  Novatian,  see  Laidner,  CrttL  pait  ii 
ch.  xlvii. 
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the  Pagfan  shrines  were  stripped  to  decorate  the  new 
Capita^,^  was  a  colossal  Statue  of  Apollo,  the  supposed 
work  of  Phidias,  placed  on  a  lofty  pillar  of  porphyry. 
While  frequent  largesses  gratified  the  lower  Orders, 
splendid  abodes,  estates,  and  pensions,  liberally  be- 
stowed on  favourites,  served  to  confirm  the  desire  which 
would  naturally  be  manifested  by  a  large  class  of  aspir- 
ants to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  Imperial  taste 
in  the  selection  of  their  place  of  residence.  The  influx 
of  settlers  from  all  quarters  soon  became  so  great  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  new 
city  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  erecting  additional 
buildings  on  moles  advanced  into  the  5ea.t  Constan- 
tinople was  divided  into  fourteen  regions :  the  Public 
Council  received  the  name  of  Senate  ;  and  the  privileges 
of  Italy  were  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  infant 
city,  which  being  raised  with  extraordinary  expedi- 
tionj  under  the  name  of  Second  or  New  Rome,  was  de- 
dicated with  the  greatest  solemnity.  § 

The  new  regulations,  or  rather  the  new  form  of 
government,  introduced  or  improved  by  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  has  strong  claims  on  our  attention, 
as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  internal 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 

The  loss  of  substantial  greatness  is  often  followed 
and  perhaps  disguised  by  the  substitution  of  ostenta- 
tious ceremonies.  The  gradations  of  rank  were  now 
marked  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  Magistrates 
were  divided  into  the  three  classes,  the  Illusire8,\\  the 
SpectabileSt  and  the  Clarissimi ;  and  a  variety  of  titles, 
which  the  old  Romans  would  have  spurned  as  ridicu- 
lous, or  as  degrading,  were  lavished  with  Oriental  extra- 
vagance on  the  different  Officers  of  State.  The  Consuls, 
from  the  time  of  Diocletian,  were  chosen,  not  by  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  but  by  the  sole  will  of  the  Emperor, 
in  whose  palace  their  inauguration  took  place.  The 
creatures  of  a  despot,  whose  names  but  serve  to  mark 
the  date  of  the  year,  they  affected  to  despise  their 
great  predecessors,  who  had  submitted  to  all  the  toils 
and  mortifications  of  a  popular  election.  Gorgeous 
decorations  and  public  rejoicings,  with  the  mimickry  of 
manumitting  a  slave,  distinguished  the  assumption  of 
an  office,  which  retained  some  of  the  outward  spleudour, 
but  had  lost  the  real  power  of  that  whose  name  it  affected. 


*  CorutantmopoiiM  dedicatur  pttne   omnium  urbium  nuditate.^^ 
Hieron.  Chron.  p.  181. 

^  f  The  custom  of  building  on  huge  piles  driven  into  the  water,  par- 
ticularly at  Bais,  is  often  mentioned  by  Roman  writers.  The  reader 
will,  doubtless,  recall  to  mind  the  lines  of  Horace : 

—————  tepuichn 

JmrnfmoTf  ttruit  domot ; 

Mariique  Baiit  obttrepentit  urge$ 

Summovere  tittora^ 

Pantm  locup/es  coniinenie  ripd. 

Lib.  iii.  Od.  1 .     Comp.  lib.  ii.  Od,  18. 
I  Oq  the  time  spent  in  building  Constantinople!  see  Tillemont, 
Hitt,  des  Emp,  tom.  iv. 

^  According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  285,  as  often  as  the 
birthdaf  of  the  city  was  celebrated,  the  statue  of  Constantine,  bearing 
in  its  right  hand  an  image  of  the  Genius  of  the  place,  was  carried 
In  procession,  and  when  it  was  opposite  the  throne,  the  Emperor, 
rising,  showed  his  reverence  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor. 
^  II  Clariuimi  (most  honourable)  became  the  title  appropriated  to 
Senators ;  SpeetabUet  (respectable)  to  those  of  the  Senitonal  Order, 
who  were  distinguished  above  the  rest;  lUuttret  (illustrfous]  to  more 
eminent  personages,  as  the  Consuls  and  Patricians,  the  Praetorian 
Prsefects,  with  the  Prsefects  of  Rome  and  ConstanGuople,  the  Masters 
General  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  some  Ministers  of  the  Palace. 
See  Howell's  Hiiiory  of  the  World,  vol.  ii. 
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"  Honour  without  labour"*  was  become  the  privilege   Conati 
of  Consuls — their  disgrace  and  their  boast.     The  dis-  »»*M«| 
tinguished  rank  of  Patrician,  which  was  no  longer  an 
hereditary  title,  was  usually  conferred  for  life  on  fa- 
vourites, and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  free  access  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Prstorian  Prsefects,  who  had  gradually  risen  to 
a  degree  of  military  and  political  influence  in  the  Camp 
and  in  the  Palace,  which  oflen  armed  them  with  powers  i^e  FM 
to  protect  or  to  control,  to  raise  or  to  destroy,  their  dans. 
Imperial  masters,  were  now,  by  the  supprfes.<iion  of  the 
select  guards,  on  which  the  continuance  of  their  S^^S 
ascendancy  depended,  reduced  to  the  less  dangerous 
situation  of  Civil  and  Provincial  Magistrates.  Four 
Prsefects  (besides  the  two  officers  of  the  same  name 
who  presided  with  municipal  power  over  Rome^and 
Constantinople)  were  set  over  the  four  divisions  into 
which,  by  the  arrangement  of  Diocletian,  the  Roman 
Empire  had  been  porfioned — ^the  Eust,  Illyricum,  Italy, 
and  Gaul,t — which  four  Praefectures  were  subdivided 
into  thirteen  Diocesses,  containing  in  all  one  himdred 
and  sixteen  Provinces. 

The  military  power,  which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  1)^3^1 
the  Praetorian  Prsefects,  was  bestowed  by  Constantine  <l«*ipB 
on  two  Masters  general^  one  of  whom  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  of  the  infantry. 
Their  number  was  aflerwsurds  doubled,  on  the  division 
of  the  East  and  West,  and,  at  length,  increased  to 
eight,  four  more  being  stationed  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Liower  Danube,  and  of 
the  Euphrates.  Under  them  were  thirty-five  Com- 
manders, who  were  placed  in  difierent  Provinces.  All 
these  were  styled  Dukes^  or,  as  the  name  imports* 
Military  Chiefs ;  but  ten  were  distinguished  by  the  new 
title  of  Counts,  or  Companions. 

By  a  careful  separation  of  the  Civil  and  military  de- 
partments, the  personal  safety  of  the  Emperor  waa 
promoted,  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  Empire 
impaired.  Activity,  for  good  as  for  evil  purposes,  was 
checked.  The  same  jealousy  which  would  prevent 
cooperation  between  independent  Powers,  whilst  it 
unquestionably  diminished  the  facility  of  conspiracies, 
tended  also  to  distract  and  to  thwart  the  energies  of 
defence  against  foreign  hostility.  Another  error  iu  the 
institutions  of  Constantine,  which  was  productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  was  the  distinction  intro- 
duced between  the  Palatines^  or  Troops  of  the  Court, 
and  the  Borderers,  or  Troops  of  the  Frontiers.  The 
Palatines,  though  exposed  to  far  less  toil  and  danger* 
received  higher  pay,  and  greater  privileges  than  the 


*  Mamcrtin,  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  2. 

t  <*  1 .  The  Prsefect  of  the  East  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction  into  the 
three  parts  of  the  Globe  which  were  subject  to  the  Romans,  from  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  thie  Phasb,  and  from  the  moan- 
tains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  2.  The  important  Provinces 
of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Prefect  of  Illvricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  Prsfect 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  'to  the  Country  from  which  he  derived  his 
title ;  it  extended  over  the  additional  territory  of  Rhstia  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  over  that  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the 
confines  of  Cyrene  and  those  of  Tingitauia.  4.  The  Prcefect  of  the 
Gauls  comprehended  under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  Pro- 
vinces of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.*'  (Gibbon,  ch.  zvii.) 
See  ZosioL  lib.  ii.  p.  109,  110.  Comp.  Univ.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  p.  270. 
Bridges*s  Life  of  ConHantiwt,  p;  244.  and  particularly  Howell's  Hit* 
tory  of  the  H^orld. 
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Hkiory.  Stances  were  aever  revealed,  is  attributed  to  the  scaa- 
dalous  accusations  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  who 
dreaded  the  ofl&pring  of  a  former  marriage,  and  the 
supposed  successor  to  the  Empire,  as  the  rival  of  her 
own  children.  But  the  grief  of  his  aged  mother, 
Helena,  at  length  induced  Constantine  to  enter  into  a 
more  scrupulous  ezaminatioB,  which  ended  in  establish- 
ing the  innocence  of  his  son.  Fausta,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  thongh,  perhaps,  on  very  doubtliil  authority, 
being  convicted  of  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave, 
was  stifled  by  the  steam  of  a  bath.*  Numerous  subse* 
quent  eiecutions,  and  among  others  thai  of  his  nephew, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  mind  of  Constantinet  had 
been  filled  by  i^morse  with  a  sore  and  savage  feeling,  $ 
and  throw  ligkt  o«  the  distich  whidi  Ablavius,  a  far 
vourite  Minister,  vestured  to  affii  to  the  porch  of  the 
palace: 

Saiumi  mtrea  utria  qtiis  rtptirat  f 
Sums  hao  fftmmea  «fi  Neronmna  !  ^ 

The  only  military  events  of  importance  which  took 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  this  relgu  \vere  owing  to  the 
contests  of  the  Goths  aiid  Sarmatiaps. 

The  Sarmatians  were  an  uncoutK  and  savage  race, 
who  roved  without  permanent  settlement  over  the  vast 
plains  near  the  Tanais.    Their  strength  consisted  chiefly 
in  their  horses,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  docility 
and  swiftness.     Their  defensive  armour  was  a  strong 
cuirass,  formed  of  thin  pieces  sliced  from  the  hoofs  of 
horses,  and  sewed  one  upon  another  ;i|  their  offensive 
weapons  consisted  of  a  short  dagger,  a  long  javelin,  and 
arrows,  of  which  the  barbs,  made  of  fishbone,  were  dipped 
in  poison.  In  their  movements,  which  spread  terror  and 
desolation,  they  had  gradually  proceeded  in  a  West- 
ward direction  iuto  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They 
had  chosen  a  King  from  the  Vandals,  whose  Tribe 
appears  to  have  fled  before  the  Goths.     Fierce  con- 
flicts were  waged  between  the  two  hostile  Tribes,  and 
▲.  D.      at  length  the  Sarmatians  applied  to  Constantine  for 
832.      assistance.     The  Emperor  had  scarcely  acceded  to  a 
request  which  his  own   policy,    that  of  perpetuating 
differences   among   the  Barbarians^   rendered  desira- 
ble, before  Araric,   King  of  the  Goths,   crossed   the 
Danube,   and  laid   waste  the  territories   of  the   Em- 
pire.    His  triumph,  owing  at  first  to  the  disgraceful 
retreat   of  the   Roman   troops,   was   soon   afterwards 
arrested  with  immense  slaughter  by  their  superior  skill, 
and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Chersonesus. 
The  defeated  Goths  gave  the  son  of  Araric  as  a  host- 
age for  the  attainment  of  Peace,  and  the  services  of 
the  Chersonesites  were  amply  rewarded.     But  the  Sar- 
^^  D.       matiaus,  thus  freed  from  fear,  turned  their  arms  against 
334.      ^^  dominions  of  their  deliverers.     Their  ingratitude, 

«  St.  ChryMston  {Umn,  \%>  in  PMiipp.)  preteads  that  she  was 
exposed  on  a  mountaiD  to  be  devoured  hj  wild  beasts 

t  It  has  been  asserted  that  Constantine  raised  a  statue  of  silver 
and  gold  to  Crispus,  with  this  inscription,  '*  My  son,  unjustly  con- 
demned."    "Bii»nftu^  UM9  fuZ. 

X  Primum  tuceisitudinei  pertecutut^  Critpum  JUium  egregium 
virum^  ei  Mororis  fiiium  comrnoda  Indolit  jttvenem  inierfecit,  max 
uxorcm,  pott  numerosot  amicot,  Eutrop.  lib.  x. ;  Brev.  Hist,  Rom. 
lib.  X.  c.  6. 

iSidon.  Apollinar.  v.  8. 
Pausanias,  lib.  I.     See  also  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.   xvil.    Valer. 
Flacc.    JrgoH.  lib.  vi.    Comp.  Ovid.  TWt/.  &c.    Bridges's  Life  of 
Contiantine,  ch.  It. 


punished  by  an  oneipected  defeat,  induced  CoAaUaH 
tine  to  abandon  their  cause.  Overthrown  in  a  dedsrve 
battle  by  the  Croths,  the  Sarmatians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  arming  their  slaves,  whidi  caafaled 
them  in  their  turn  to  overcome  their  inTaders.  But  tb« 
victorious  slaves,  by  whose  masistanoe  this  advantaga 
had  been  obtained,  having  once  fek  their  impitanaa, 
combined  with  the  enemy,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Ldmigantes,  seized  upoA  the  Country  whieh  they 
been  so  instrumental  ia  defendiag.  Their 
masters,  to  the  number  of  800,000,  applied  Ibr  wfiiga 
to  Constantino,  who  incorporated  some  into  ins  1igio^li^ 
and  assigned  settlemenits  to  the  lemainder  in  dMrcmal 
parts  of  Pannoaia,  Ibrace,  Maeedeoia,  and  Italy. 

Ten  months  after,h«vuig  celebrated  the  thntiefch  few  ^a.  l 
of  his  reign,  Constaattne,  in  his  aixty-foarth  year,  eai-  W 
pired  at  Aquyrion,  a  castle  near  Nicomedia,  wfaenoe  Ua  llif 
body  was  transported  to  Constantinople,  and  beia|r  Pf^ 
ai^ndidJy  decorated,  as  if  in  mockery  of  greataeaa,  ve*  ^^^** 
ceived  for  a  time  the  same  expressions  of  reyargnea 
which  it  had  excittti  during  life. 

The  character  of  Constantine  has  beca  repiaseated  Cbaia 
in  a  manner  so  widely  differeat  by  Christian  asid  by 
Pagan  writers,  that  the  only  sale  path  for  the  modem 
Historian  seems  to  consist  in  choosing  a  medium  ba« 
tween  the  praises  af  the  one  and  the  oeamifcs  of  tba 
other.     As  a  military  commaader,  and,  ia  maaj  la* 
spects,  as  a  Statesman,  his  talents  will  ever  be  heid  in 
liigh  estimation.     Beset  by  extraordinary  diflftcnltiea  al 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  surmounted  tbena 
with  consummate  dexterity  and  coorage.     His  opera- 
tions, no  less  vigorooriy  executed  than  ably  oonceivedi» 
struck  awe  into  the  Barbarians,  and  arrested  tbeir  da- 
structive  progress.     Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  most  aodva 
occupatioaS)  as  he  moved  from  city  to  dty,  he  ttikl 
found  time  whidi  he  could  devote  to  private  study  andl 
composition.  And,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertainadl 
of  his  own  literary  powers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  iia 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  patron  of  learning.     Hie 
diastity  and  temperance,  Tirtues  very  uncommon  in  a 
situation  of  unlimited  power  aad  in  times  of  extreme  ^b- 
generacy,  were  acknowledged.  His  natural  love  ofjvstfoa 
and  good  government  may  be  fairly  inferred  firom  tha 
number  of  excdlent  laws  of  which  .he  was  the  author.* 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  alk>wed,  that  these  briili— I 
qualities  were  not  unaccompanied  by  defects.     Foad  af 
ostentatious  parade  to  a  degree  surprising  in  a 
which  was  wont  to  outsoar  the  fnvolousneas  of  narro' 
spirits,  he  had  recourse  to  means  which  oppressed  hie 
subjects,  and  alienated  their  atfections.t    A  isertaia  fiix^ 
cility  of  disposition  led  him  to  commit  important  offices 
to  men  unworthy  of  his  favour. |     His  faults,  and  par- 
ticulariy  a  tendency  to  cruelty  aad  prodigality,  weta 
much  more  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.§ 

«  Cwilihua  artibu9  et  iiberaii^  studiit  dedittu,  affedator  Jmatim 
Ite  et  amoriMj  fmem  omnino  gihi  et  liheralitate  et  dociUtale  qmmmmim 
Etttropiut.  See  Howell's  Hiat.  of  the  World,  p.  2,  and  Lardnst'B 
Credit,  part  ii.  ch.lxx. 

f  Zosim.  lib.  ii. 

iAur.  Vict.  Ammian.  lib.  xvi.  Buseb.  lib.  v. 
Hence  Aurelius  Victor,  though  with  more  point  than  truth,  has 
thus  described  his  character  during  three  different  periods  of  his 
leign :  Proverbio  wiigmri  Trmchaia  decern  aimie  pretetmniiaaimm, 
duodecim  tequerUibue  LatrOf  decern  noviuimit  PupUluB  ob  profiuionm 
tmmodicat  nommatvu.     Epii.  c.  41. 
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CONSTANTINUS  11. »  CONST ANS,  AND 
CONSTANTIUS. 

Upon  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  army,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Senate*  expressed  their  determi nation  to 
scknowledge  no  other  En>perorfi  than  his  sons,  although 
Dalmatms  Caesar  and  HannibalianuB  his  nephew  had 
received  from  the  late  Monarch  a  share  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  Empire.  About  four  months  aflerwajxls, 
the  three  brothers  assumed  the  title»  to  which  their 
claim  had  been  so  readily  admitted.  A  scene  of  blood* 
then  followed.  A  tumultuous  soldiery  destroyed  in 
of  indiscriminate  massacre  Julius  Conslantius,  tlie  de- 
f»  ceased  Emperor's  brother,  Dalraatius  and  Hannibalia- 
■■  DUS,  the  Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  the  sister 
of  Constantine,  five  of  his  nephew?,  one  of  whom  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Julius  Conijtantius  the  Prefect  Abla- 
Tius  and  others,  who,  having  been  Ministers  in  the  late 
rmgQt  excited  either  resentment  or  suspicion, t  The 
numerous  fomily  of  Constantine  was  thus  reduced  to 
his  three  sons  and  two  nephews,  Gallus  and  JuHan, 
^^  the  youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  Gall  us, 
^H  who  was  then  twelve  years  old,  owed  his  safety  to  a 
^M  lickly  state  of  health,  from  which  it  was  not  expected 
^H  he  would  recover:  Julian,  who  was  but  six,  to  his  ex- 
H|^  treme  youth.}  The  murder  of  Dal  matins  and  Hanoi- 
Einsti,  balianus  was  succeeded  by  a  division  of  their  dominions. 
^^  For  this  purpose  the  three  brothers,  Constantine, 
^H  Constans,  and  Constantius,  met  in  Pannonia.  Con- 
^™  stanline,  the  eldest,  who  fixed  his  Imperial  seat  at 
Constantinople,  had  Thrace,  and  Constans,  Greece  and 
Macedonia.  Each  of  them  retained  the  territories 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  late  Emperor  during 
his  lifetime.  Constantine  kept  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain ;  Constantius,  Asia,  Syria,  and  E^pt  ;  and  Con- 
ttma,  Illyricura,  Italy,  and  Africa*  Constantine  ap- 
peals to  have  ceded,  this  same  yean  Thrace  to  Constan- 
tiQS,  and  Constans  Africa  to  Constantine.  When  they 
lasamed  the  Purple,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  was 
twenty-one,  thefiecond  twenty, and  the  third  only  sevcn- 
.  tten  years  of  age. 

y^^^-   The  throne  of  Persia  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
Sapor,  an  able  and  enterprising  Prince,  who  had  long 
desired  to  circumscribe  the  Eastern  possessions  of  Rome, 
bat  had  hitherto  been  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of 
ls»  ambitious  schemes  by  the  fame  and  power  of  Con- 
slaiiline.     No  sooner,  however,  was  the  object  of  his 
fwra  removed,  than  he  invaded  and  ravaged  the  Roman 
ions,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  of  the 
g  holds    of  Mesopotamia.     He    received   sujiport 
the  Armenians,  who  revolted,  drove   their  King-, 
^ho  (avoured  the  Romans,  into  exile,  and  destroyed  or 
npelled  the  Priests  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which, 
Ibfough  the  instminentalily  of  their  late  King,Tiridates, 
bd  been  established  in  Armenia.     Frequent  irregular 
mroads  spread  continual  alarm  and  desolation.     Nine 
latUes  were  fought,  in  which  the  Persians  were  gene- 
flHy  successftil-     A  signal  engagement  at  length  took 
ilaoe  mi  Singara,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia. 
Sapor  passed  the  Tigris  over  three   bridges,  and. 

*  Coii«tiiQtiu4  is  charged  with  the  fpiilt  of  this  tnusacre  by  Jtnliaa. 

[Ad  S.  P.  Q,  Jthen.  p.  270.)     So  also  Athanaiiiii  (So tit.  p.  856.) 

[iDd  ZosijDus.  (p,  692.)     But  Etitrapius  (p.  558.)  and  Socratft  «ay 

rather  periDU ted  than  commanded  it. 

t  EoMt.  Ff/.  Comt.  lib.  w.  c.  68.    Zofim.  lib.  ii.    Julian,  f^.p.  ad 

{  Soent  lib.  iii  c.  1 .    Ammiio . 


having-  fixed  his  camp  near  the  village  of  Hilleh, 
fortified  it  with  a  deep  ditch  and  high  ramparts,  on 
which,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  eminences,  he  placed 
numerous  bodies  of  archers.  The  banks  of  the  river 
and  a  plain  stretching  out  above  twelve  miles,  were 
likewise  covered  with  his  forces.  The  Romans,  eager 
to  begin  the  conflict,  urged  Constantius  to  lead  them  up 
to  the  camp,  which  they  attacked  with  tlie  utmost 
vigour,  in  despite  of  the  arrows  which  were  thickly 
poured  ilown  upon  thein  from  the  heights  and  the  re- 
sistance which  was  offered  to  their  progress. 

The  Persians,  perhaps  merely  as  a  feint,  fled  in  con- 
fusion. The  Romans  pursued  with  an  imprudent  ar- 
dour, which  Constantius  endeavoured  ineffectually  to 
check.  Having  soon  filled  up  the  ditch  and  destroyed 
the  rampart,  they  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
camp,  and  prepared  at  night,  without  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger, to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  or  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  victory.  Sapor  observed  their  movements 
and  immediately  seized  the  advantages  which  their 
false  security  presented.  Under  cover  of  darkness 
large  bodies  of  his  army,  who  had  viewed  the  engage- 
ment m  safety,  descended  from  the  eminences  on  which 
they  had  l>ecn  stationed,  and  his  Persian  archers  sud- 
denly poured  their  arrows  on  the  defenceless  bands, 
which  were  sunk  in  careless  revelry.*  After  having 
caused  dreadful  havoc  among  the  Romans,  the  Persians 
retired  ot  daybreak  beyond  the  Tig^ris,  and  broke 
dowtj  [he  bridges  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  a  foe,  on 
whom  they  had  execijted  such  signal  vengeance.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable*  Among  the  cap- 
tives taken  by  the  Romans  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sapor.  He  was  publicly  scourged,  tortured,  and  put 
to  death — an  act  of  inhumanity  which  stamps  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  character  of  his  victor.f 

Sapor  was  aware  that  victories  in  the  field,  however 
brilliant,  were  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  attainment  of 
his  object,  unless  be  could  obtain  possession  of  the 
strong  holds  of  Mesopotamia.  The  capture  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Nisibis,  which  was  considered  the  bul- 
wark of  the  East,  was  the  principal  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. After  having  besieged  it  at  two  different  periods, 
the  first  time  during  sixty-three  days^  the  second  during 
three  months,  he  made  one  more  vigorous,  though 
equally  unsuccessful,  attack.  Animated  by  the  prayers 
of  James  their  Bishop,  directed  by  the  experience  and 
bravery  of  Lucilianus,  and  encoui"nged  by  the  result  of 
*he  two  former  sieges,  the  inhabitants  defended  them- 
selves with  the  most  determined  courage.  The  engines 
which  were  brought  to  batter  and  to  undermine  the 
walls,  proved,  through  the  skilful  measures  of  the 
Romans,  entirely  inctiecttjal.  Thus  baffled,  Sapor  had 
recourse  to  a  novel  expedient.  He  caused  the  course 
of  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  flowed  through  Nisibis, 
to  be  stopped  below  the  town,  and  its  waters  to  be 
confined  by  huge  moles  of  earth,  by  which  means  the 
surrounding  country  was  deluged,  and  the  city  present'>d 
the  appearance  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
On  this  sheet  of  water,  thus  suddenly  and  artificially 
raised,  an  immense  number  of  ships  and  boats,  advancing 
forth,  armed  with  troops,  and  various  kinds  of  mili- 
tary engines,  ultackeo,  nearly  on  a  level,  the  forces 
assembled  upon  the  ramparts.     The  violent  rush  and 


•  Aram.  lib»xviii.  c.  5.     Eutrcp.  x,  10. 

t  UUu.  OrtU.  iji.  p.  133.    Julian,  OraL  L  p.  24. 
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pressure  of  the  waters  broke  down  a  part  of  the  wall  and 
opened  a  breach  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  Per- 
sians, imagining  that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  now 
within  their  grasp,  pressed  on  with  loud  shouts  to  the 
assault.  Their  efforts,  however,  even  at  this  apparently 
favourable  moment,  were  unavailing.  The  cavalry,  en- 
cumbered with  heavy  armour,  were  clogged  and  im- 
peded in  the  deep  mud,  and  great  numbers  were  lost 
in  hidden  boles  which  the  bursting  waters  had  filled 
up.  The  wounded  elephants,  furious  and  ungovern- 
able, trampled  the  archers  luider  foot.  The  Persian 
King,  a  spectator  of  this  confusion  and  disorder,  gave 
the  signal  of  retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  time  the 
assault.  The  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  this 
respite,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.  Sapor  saw  with 
surprise  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in  height  already  raised, 
where  the  breach  had  seemed  to.  open  to  him  the  pros- 
pect of  success.  He  adhered,  however,  with  surprising 
pertinacity  to  the  prosecution  of  the  attack,  notwithstand- 
ing continual  repulses,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he 
would  have  struggled  to  accomplish  a  design,  on  which 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  bent,  had 
not  an  invasion  of  the  Massagetae*  induced  him,  after 
the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,t  to  aban- 
don in  haste  a  siege,  which  had  lasted  almost  four 
months,  and  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Roman  Emperor. 

About  three  years  after  the  division  of  the  Empire, 
Constantine,  the  eldest  brother,  dissatisfied  with  his 
share,  after  having  ineffectually  attempted  to  obtain  of 
Constans  the  cession  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  some 
part  of  Italy,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous 
host,  marched  from  Gaul,  and,  entering  into  his  brother's 
territories  by  the  Julian  Alps,  first  exercised  his  ven- 
geance on  the  country  round  Aquileia.  Constans,  who 
was  then  in  Dacia,  immediately  detached  a  chosen 
portion  of  his  forces,  by  whose  skilful  artifices  the  im- 
prudent Constantine,  having  been  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
<^ade,  was  encircled  and  slain.  His  body,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river  Ansa,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Aquileia,  was  afterwards  discovered  and  removed 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  interred  near  the  tomb 
of  his  father.  X  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Constans, 
who  refused  to  transfer  to  Constant! us  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  deceased  Prince,  became  sole  master 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  West,  and  remained  in  pos- 
session of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Constans 
himself  experienced  a  fate  no  less  sudden  and  disastrous. 
While  the  want  of  activity  and  talent  which  he  betrayed 
had  exposed  him  to  universal  contempt,  the  marked 
favour,  which,  it  is  said,§  his  depraved  passions  led  him 
to  show  towards  some  German  captives,  naturally  ex- 
cited scandal  and  disaffection.  The  rapacity  and  op- 
pression of  his  favourites  and  Ministers  must  have  con- 
tributed deeply  to  increase  this  alienatioD.||  Magneu- 
tins,  a  soldier  of  Barbarian  extraction,  but  of  a  daring 


>»  Zonar.  torn.  ii.  lib.  xiii.  p.  11. 

}  Julian,  Orat.  ii.  Tbespban.  p.  33. 
Zonar.  Wei.  Bpii.  Eutrop.  &c«  Constantino  is  described  by  his 
fytnegyrist  as  an  accomplished  and  pious  Prince.  (Monod.  »eu  Orat, 
in  Constant.  Junior,  Mort.  p.  7.  &c.)  His  unprovoked  and  ill-coutrived 
invasion  of  his  brother's  dominions  is  not  calculated  to  iuciease  our 
idea  either  of  his  probity  or  of  his  abilities. 

§  Aur.  Vict  p.  527.    Zos.  lib.  ii.  r.692.    Zouar.  p.  11.     Libanius, 
however,  extols  his  contineDce. 

II  Ub.  Orat.  iii.  p.  211    Vict  Epit.  p.  544.    Eatrop.  p.  588. 


spirit,  who  commanded  some  forces,  to  which  the  de-  Conit 
fence  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  had  been  assigned,    J^ 
resolved  to  wrest  the  reins  of  Government  from  hands  ^^ 
which  were  evidently  too  feeble  to  keep  firm  hold  of  ^       . 
them  in  any  dangerous  crisis.     He  communicated  his      'g^ 
project  to  Marcellinus,  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses,      ^^ 
and  to  some  other  Officers,  who  readily  concurred  id      ^gg 
advancing  his  views.     When  the  moment  for  executing         ^ 
the  plot  had  arrived,  Marcellinus,   uuder  pretence  of     a. 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  his  son,  gave  a  sumptuoui^      36 
entertainment  to  the  chief  Officers  of  the  army,  then 
resident  near  the  city  of  Autun.     The  sentiments  of 
the  guests  were  elicited,  and  their  passions  inflamed 
by  the  freedom  of  enthusiasm.     Convivial  indulgence 
continued  till  the  night  was  very  far  advanced.     Mag- 
nentius,   who  had  withdrawn  for  a  short  time,  then 
returned  arrayed  in  the  Imperial  robes,  and  invested 
with   the  ensigns  of  sovereign  power.     Such  of  the 
party  as  were  conspirators  immediately  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  Augustus.    The  rest,  who  seem  not  at  first  to 
have  regarded  the  proceeding  in  a  serious  light,  heated 
with  wine,  staggered  with  surprise,  moved  by  vague 
hopes  or  fears,  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  acknowledged  by  acclamation  the  title 
of  the  usurper.     The  guards  having  taken  the  oaths, 
he  immediately  took  possession  of  the  Imperial  palace 
of  Autun,  distributed  the  treasure  among  the  populace, 
and  thus  drew  into  his  interest  both  the  city  and  the 
neighbouring   country.     Anxious  to   seize   Constans, 
before  the  indolent  Prince  could  be  apprized  of  the 
rebellion,  Magnentius  despatched  Gaiso,  a  principal 
Commander  of  the  army,  to  put  him  to  death.     Infor- 
mation, however,  of  the  revolt  having  already  readied 
him,  he  endeavoured,  though  deserted  by  his  soldiery, 
to  direct  his  flight  towards  Spain,  but  Gaiso,  having 
learned   the  route  which   he  had  taken,  pursued  him 
closely  with  a  select  band  of  troops.    He  was  overtaken 
near  Helena,*  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  murdered  with  many  wounds. 

After  the  death  of  Constans,  the  title  of  Magnentius 
was  soon  recognised  in  Gaul,  Italy,  and  the  Western 
Provinces.     To  ensure  assistance  and  support,  he  de- 
clared his  brother  Desiderius,  and  Decentius,t  (who  is,' 
by  some  writers,  called  his  brother,  by  others  his  cousin,) 
Caesars.     In  Illyricum,  the  legions  under  the  command  ^^^ 
oi  Vetranio  prevailed  upon  him,  after  having  manifested  x\i\m  c 
either  real  or  apparent  reluctance,  grounded  on  his  peror. 
gratitude  and  fidelity  to  the  family  of  Constantine,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity. 
Con  Stan  tina  herself,  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Hanni- 
balianus,  placed  the  diadem  on  his  head.     Vetranio, 
a  native  of  Upper  Msesia,  descended  from  obscure  pa- 
rents, was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  after  having  served 
In  the  army  from  his  infancy.     His  natural  abilities 
were  respected,  but  his  deficiency  in  education  was  so 
gpreat  that  it  was  after  his  elevation  that  he  first  learned 
to  read.^     His  integrity  and  aSability,  however,  joined 
to  the  success  which  had  unifoimly  attended  his  arms,  Nepo 
rendered  him  universally  beloved  by  his  forces.§    A  if*?* 
third  aspirant  arose,  either  exasperated  at  the  sight  of 
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*  So  called  by  Constantine,  from  bia  motoers  name.  Befoi« 
called  Illiberit,  now  Elne. 

•f  Decenttus  assumed  also  the  names  of  Magnentiut  and  Magnut* 
He  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  unusual  litl^  of  FQtiiuimut, 
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drcumstanoM,  the  Emperor  proposed  by  Philip,  his  ain<- 
Iwssador,  an  eloquent  man,  to  yield  to  the  usurper 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  to  acknowledge  his  title 
of  Emperor,  on  condition  that  he  relinquished  Italy. 
Magnentius,  utterly  regardless  of  the  proffered  terms, 
detained  Philip,  and  sent  Tltianus,  a  Roman  Senator, 
to  advise  Constantius,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  to 
relinquish  the  Purple,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  oi  his 
life  in  retirement.  To  this  arrogant  message,  and  to 
the  reproachful  insults  which  the  deputy  vented  against 
Constantine  and  his  children,  the  Emperor  was  content 
to  reply,  that  he  trusted  Heaven  would  support  his 
cause  and  revenge  the  blood  of  his  brother  on  his  mur- 
derers.* It  was  some  encouragement  at  this  dispiriting 
crisis,  that  Sylvanus,  the  Frank,  an  able  General,  de- 
serted from  Magnentius,  and  joined  the  Emperor  with 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  which  was  under  his  command. 
Magnentius,  unable  to  reduce  Sirmium,  proceeded 
to  attack  the  important  town  of  Mursa.  This  step  im« 
mediately  inducied  Constantius  to  quit  his  station  at 
Cibalis,  where  he  had  professed  a  desire  to  encounter 
die  enemy,  hoping  that  his  forces  would  be  inspired 
with  eourage  at  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  which, 
on  the  same  field,  his  father  had  formerly  gained  over 
liicinius.  On  his  advance,  having  received  information 
that  Magnentius  had  posted  four  thousand  Gauls  in  a 
neighbouring  wood,  to  &11  upon  the  rear  of  his  army  at 
the  moment  of  engagement,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  avenues  which  led  to  the  place  of  ambuscade,  and 
cut  off  the  Body  of  troops  which  was  intended  for  his 
destruction.  Having  removed  this  obstacle,  Constan- 
tius advanced  to  Mursa,  and  drew  up  his  army  on  the 
naked  plain  which  adjoins  it.  The  river  Drave,  on 
which  Mursa  stood,  was  on  his  right,  while  his  left 
stretched  on  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentius.  Thus 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  two  armies  remained  in 
tiie  presence  of  each  other  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  morning.  Constantius  then  encouraged  his  troops, 
and  having,  if  we  may  believe  the  account,  retired  into 
a  neighbouring  church,  there  waited  the  issue  of  the  me- 
morable battle  which  ensued.  The  onset  was  marked 
by  the  utmost  fury.  The  centre  of  Magnentius  was 
soon  thrown  Into  confusion  by  the  left  wing  and  cavalry 
of  Constantius.t  But  the  Gauls  aud  Barbarians,  com- 
manded by  men  of  courage  and  experience,  although 
broken,  frequently  rallied ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
determined  attacks  of  the  successful  army,  maintained 
tiieir  g^und  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night.  Some, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  effected  their  escape :  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  was  slaughtered  or  precipi- 
tated into  the  Drave,  and  drowned.  This  decisive, 
though  long  doubtful  victory,  is  ascribed  to  the  cavalry 
of  Constantius,  which,  locked  in  complete  armour,  and 
armed  with  enormous  lances,  were  calculated  to  over- 
power the  ill-protected  bodies  of  the  Barbarian  hosts. 
The  number  of  slain  on  both  sides  was  very  conside»^, 
able :  Magnentius  lost  twenty-four  thousand  men,  and 
Constantius,  it  is  said,  thirtv  thousand,!  a  proof  of  the  ex« 
treme  obstinacy  and  long  fluctuations  of  a  battle,  which 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  deplorable  calamities 
which  had  befdlen  the  Empire  ;§  the  i|p|es,  by  their 
numbers,  their  discipline  and  their  valour,  capable  of  con* 
tributing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  security  and  the 
triumphs  of  Rome,  bdng  fatally  consumed  in  Civil  war. 
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Magnentius,  it  is  pretended,*  no  sooner  saw  the  disorder 
of  Us  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  than 
he  abandoned  his  standmi  and  betook  himself  to  a 
disgraceful  flight  But,  according  to  different  and  fitf 
more  credible  aeoount8,t  he  continued  in  the  6eki  titt 
the  defeat  of  his  army  was  enttoe,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  captive.  It  is  added  timt  he  turned  fais 
horse  loose,  adorned  with  the  Imperial  trsfypings,  thai 
the  enemy,  supposing  the  rider  to  have  been  slain, 
desist  firom  the  pumoit  Such,  however,  wai 
Uie  result  He  was  constantly  followed,  yet  he 
trived,  though  with  difficulty,  to  reach  the  fboi  of  tte 
Julian  Alps.  In  this  batUe,  Maroeilinns,  who  had 
eontribnted  in  so  great  a  ntieasure  to  the  accompKsht- 
ment  of  these  events,  di^layed  fais  courage,  Int  wan 
never  afterwards  heard  of  ;t  a  circumstaaoe  which  ttm^ 
ders  it  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  namhers  wiw 
were  destroyed  in  the  rspidly  flowing  waters  of  4ha 
Drave.  As  the  day  arose,  Constantius,  vieving  frant 
aa  adjacent  height  the  field  bestrewed  and  the  river 
choked  up  wilii  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  said  4o  iiava 
been  unable  to  refiraui  from  tears.  He  ordeiied  the  sbsn 
to  be  honourably  buried,  the  wounded  to  be  cawifjijiy 
treated,  and  a  general  pardon  to  be  extended  io  all  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  with  the  exeeptioa  af 
soc^  as  were  involved  in  the  murder  of  Coastaaa.. 

The  exhausted  state  of  his  army  probably  indnotd 
Constantius  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  aad 
winter,  which  had  now  appvoached,  afforded  a  plausihia 
reason  for  this  delay.  Magnentius  remained  at  Aqid- 
leia,  having  previously  fortified  the  passes  of  the  A^» 
Constantius,  however,  when  the  season  became  moreftp* 
vourable  to  conduct  his  operations,  having  taken  by  i 
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prise  a  strongly-guarded  castle  on  those  mountatmLaad 
having  showed  his  intention  of  forcing  the  rest.  Magi- 
nentius,  doubtless  aware  that  he  had  no  sh»re  in  t£s 
affections  of  the  people,  abandoned  the  possession  af 
Italy,  and  though  he  defeated  his  pursuers  at  Favi^ 
finally  retired  with  his  ibrces  into  Gaul. 

Constantius,  now  master  of  Rome,  despatched  Ite 
i(mperia]  fleet  to  Africa  and  Carthage,  which  yielded  a 
Veady  submission.  Their  example  was  soon  after  iol* 
lowed  by  Sicily  and  Spain.  In  Gaul,  also,  several  ckia^ 
no  longer  able  to  endure  his  oppressive  measams,  as- 
volted  from  Magnentius ;  among  the  rest,  the  imporlaai 
city  of  Treves  shut  its  gates  against  Deoentius,  wiio  had 
been  invested  by  his  brother  with  the  title  of  Ctmar  or 
of  Augu$tu9,  Magnentius,  dispirited  by  his  misfortunes^ 
despatched  a  Senator,  and  afterwards  some  Bishopa, 
with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  Sovereignty,  on  condition 
that  the  Emperor  would  allow  him  to  spend  the  remifadag 
of  his  life  in  some  honourable  service.  Constaatius  ra» 
ceived  the  Senator  as  a  spy,  aud  dismissed  the  Bishops 
without  an  answer.  Magnentius,  now  convinced  tint 
his  8(HJ|tion  was  desperate,  vigorously  prepared  to  sna* 
tain  the  impending  blow.  But  the  signal  rout  and  d^ 
feat  of  his  troops  in  theCottian  Alps,  near  a  castle  called 
Mount  Seleucus,  forced  him  to  take  shelter  in  Lyans^ 
The  few  forces  who  attended  him  resolved  to  gratify 
his  successful  enemy  by  an  act  of  treachery.  His  honsa 
was  surrounded :  his  escape  cut  off  MThen  he  advanced 
to  address  them,  be  was  interrupted  by  the  unanimoaa 
cry,  '*  Long  live  Constantius  Augustus  T  The  usurper* 
who  easBy  saw  that  they  desi^ied  to  purchase  their 
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salety  or  advancement  by  delivennff  up  the  object 
of  the  Emperor's  inflexible  resenimert.  closed  his  exist- 
ence by  fallinjr  on  his  sword.     Before  hk  death,  (iflhe 
ftccoiint  deserves  credit^)   he  slew  wJtli  h'm  own  handii 
his  mofher*   his    brother  Desiderius  and   such   of  his 
fiends  and  relations  as  were  with  him  in  thai  moment 
of  fury  and  defipain*     Decentvus,  then  at  Sens»  and 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  hoslrle  forces,  stranf^led  himself 
on  receivtitj^  intelli^^ence  of  his  brother's  death.     The 
panei^ristst  of  Constantius  describe    his  conduct    as 
haring  been  marked  by  the  most  admirable  lenity  towards 
Ihose  whose  former  outrages  he  had  experienced,  or  whose 
fiitare  fidelity  he   had   reason  to  suspect.     But  Histo- 
mns  J  represent  him  as  fTivioor  scope  lo  a  proud  and 
inhuman  disposition.     Many  perwns,  both  in  Civil  and 
military  capacities,  charjjed  with   havinfr  rendered  ser- 
fices  to  the  usurper,  were  drai^TG^ed  in  chains  to  the  Im- 
perial tribunal  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  some  lost  their 
tsdttes  by  confiscntion  ;  others  were  banished  lo  desert 
hUnds;  sometimes  on  the  accusation  of  inimical  or  un- 
principled witnesses,  sometimes  upon  mere  suspicion ; 
nor  W3S  the  rack  unemployed  to  precede  and  a^fgravate 
Ik  miseries  of  exile.      By  this  indiscriminate  severity 
BliDy  innocent  subjects  were  wantonly  sacrificed,     In- 
fefners,    the    constant    attendants    of    snspiciotis    and 
ttrofd  tyranny,  soon  abounded.     The    most  notorious, 
Ptulus,  (surnamed  Catena,  or  Chain,  from  the  fearful 
fiicility  with  which  he  linked  tog^elher  a  series  of  accu- 
sations,) was  sent  to  perform  his  horrid  occupation  in 
Bnliiin.      His  injn slice  and  inhumanity  roused  the  in^ 
ffipiation  of  Mariinus,  a  man  of  known  probity,  Vice- 
prefecl  of  the  Island.     As  he  nobly  interpo.^ed  to  save 
tl»*  innocent,  Paulus  threatened  to  send  him  as  a  traitor 
in  chains  to  the  Emperor.    Aware  of  the  consequences  of 
hist  conduct^  M artinus  drew  his   sword  ac^in^^t  the   in- 
fcfmer,  who^  by  a  dexterous  movement,  received  but  a 
iiiglit  wound.     Martinus  then  byried  the  weapon  in  his 
vmn  t)re«$(.§ 

When  the  revolt  of  Mag^nenlins,  now  extinguished, 
ClBed  forth  the  most  vin^orous  exertions  of  Constantius 
ift  lh«  West,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Persians 
were  preparing^  to  attack  the  Roman  Empire  in  its 
Xwiera  Provinces.  In  this  emcrfi^ency,  the  Emf^ror 
iOTested  his  cousin  Oallus  with  the  di|^niry  of  C^mr^ 
•n4  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  bunds  of  political 
inion  by  marriage  with  his  sister  Constanlina,  the 
nidoiv  of  Uannibalianus,  Gallus  and  Julian,  saved  as 
^P  have  above  related,  in  the  massacre  which  ushered 
>** the  jreigfn  of  the  three  sons  of  Constant ine,  liad  been 
p|wed  firit  in  Ionia  and  Blthynia,  afterwards,  during 
*1  years,  when  advance  of  ag-e  ben^an  to  excite  alarm, 
'B  the  castle  of  Mace! hrm,  near  Casarea.  Experienced 
•Wfitert  to  dire  et  their  studies,  and  numerous  at  tend - 
•»*«  who,  though  careful  lo  keep  guard  upon  their 
J^raons,  stood  ready  to  comply  with  their  commands, 
joined  lo  the  agreeableness  of  the  site,  rendered  their 
f^xfence  as  tolerable  as  the  precarious  ties  s  of  their 
«toation  would  allow, 

Gallujj  was  now  removed  from  a  state  of  inactive  con- 
T^^'Hent  to  a  post  of  dignity  and  of  danger.  Not  only 
■f*P  E*ist,  but  even  Thrace  and  Constantinople,  were  as- 
"^etl  to  his  care.  II    Prffviously  to  his  departure,  he  had 
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an  interview  with  Constantius^  amd  the  two  Princes  took 

a  solemn  oiith,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  who  were 
then  at  Court,  tocherish  mutual  and  unalterable  fidelity.* 
Gallus,  having  tixed  his  residence  at  Antioch,  under- 
took the  administration  of  the  Easlmi  Provinces,  but 
soon  evinced  his  incompetency  for  the  task.  Destitute 
of  experience,  he  showed  himself  equally  deficient  in 
prudence  and  sagacity.  The  sudden  reaction  of  pros- 
perity on  a  mind  long  checked  and  t>etted  by  ill  Ibrtune 
and  the  vague  fears  of  solitary  imprisonment,  soon  ma- 
nifested itself  by  a  display  of  insupportable  haughtiness 
and  Drr«:igiif»ce,  and  by  scenes  of  the  utmost  violence 
and  extravagance.  While  some  unimportant  successes, 
exaggerated  by  the  adulation  of  panegyrists,  contributed 
to  nourish  his  infatuation,  his  wife  Constantina,  whom 
the  Historian  stigma tii?es  with  the  op[>ell[ition  of  the 
Megjera  of  her  se3t,t  sharpened  his  natural  cruelty,  and 
sti mutated  him  to  acts  of  the  most  utrocions  injustice. 
A  necklace  of  great  value  was  a  sufhcient  bribe  to  obtain 
a  death-warrant  against  a  nobleman,  wh(l*^e  only  crime 
was  his  exemplary  v  if  Inc.  Spies  and  informers  were 
encouraged,  and  multijilied.  Mere  suspicion  was  es- 
teemed sufficient  to  justify  peremptttry  punishment. 
Numbers,  witliout  even  the  form  of  trial,  were  hurried 
to  execution  or  privately  destroyed.  Galhui  himself, 
in  order  to  discover  new  victims,  often,  in  disguisej 
walked  the  streets  at  night,  and  mixeti  with  the  popu- 
lace in  public  taverns.  Innocence  oflered  no  security 
of  perscn  or  of  property,  Contiscaiion*  and  murders 
became  fearfrdly  fairiiliar.  Tlie  Imperial  apartments 
presented  the  spectacle  of  instruments  of  death  and  tor- 
ture. The  cities  and  Pr(»vinces  were  deluged  with 
blood.  Thalossus,  then  Pra'fecl  of  the  East,  inveighed 
against  his  measures  with  more  warmth  and  roughness 
than  Kkill  and  prudence,  and,  by  openly  informing  the 
Emperor  of  them  in  exaggerated  language,  only  in* 
censed  the  haughty  Cipsar  to  increased  excesses.  The 
conduct  of  Gallus,  in  short,  resembled  rather  that  of  a 
man  labouriifg  under  a  partial  aberration  of  mind,  than 
that  of  any  person,  ho <v ever  capricious  and  inhuman^ 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 

Constiiniius,  who  had  atrected  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
disgraceful  administration  of  the  Eastern  Provinces 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  war,  had  no  sooner 
brought  it  to  a  successful  close,  than  he  determined  to 
institute  a  severe  investigation  of  the  proceedings  of 
Gallus.  A  circumstance  took  place  which  was  justly 
considered  not  only  as  barbarous  in  itself,  but  as  an 
insult  on  the  Emperor.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
having  requested  Galliin  to  give  orders  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  into  their  city,  he  replied,  that 
if  their  supplies  were  not  suflicient,  the  fault  rested  with 
Theophilus^  Governor  of  Syria.  The  remark  was  not 
forgotten ;  and,  at  a  moment  when  the  price  of  provi- 
sions had  increased,  Theophilus,  a  man  of  a  mild  and 
unblemished  character,  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
an  enraged  populace.  By  a  special  commission,  Uomi- 
tian,  who  Imd  been  appointed,  on  the  death  of  Thalas- 
sns*  Prcefect  of  the  East,  and  Montius,  Quaestor  of  the 
Palace,  were  instructed  to  examine  the  state  of  these 
affair?,  but  at  the  same  time  to  treat  the  Caesar  with  all 
the  deference  and  attention  which  his  birth  and  station 
entitled  him  to  receive,     Domitian  was  not  possessed  of 
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History,    those  arts  of  politeness  and  address  which  were  requi- 
^^'•-v^^^  site  to  effect  the  designs  of  the  Emperor. 

From  On  urriving  at  Anlioch,  he  passed  before  the  palace 

**  0*  without  payini*"  his  respects  to  the  CeeBar ;  utid,  under 
"*3'  pretext  of  indisposition,  remained  several  days  retired 
***  at  home,  procuring  informatiou  respecting  the  measures 
'  ^*  of  Gallus,  add  transmitting  lo  the  Emperor  a  memorial 
calculated  to  increase  his  exasperation.  At  length,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Gallys,  he  a|jpeared  at  ConrI ;  but 
cartless  of  resorting  to  the  artifices  of  persuasion,  he 
signified  at  once  to  the  Prince,  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
that  it  was  the  Emperors  will  that  he  shotild  imme- 
diately repair  to  Italy,  and  that  he  himself  would  punish 
any  lefnsid  to  comply,  by  suspending  the  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  household.  Having  delivered 
this  haughty  message,  he  retired  without  adding  a 
single  word,  or  waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  Cffisar, 
who  both  called  him  back  and  afterwards  requested 
him  to  return  to  Court  without  success.  Gall  us,  natu- 
MasMcroof  rally  incensed,  ordered  the  rash  Prefect  to  be  delivered 
Domiiisuj,  to  the  custody  of  a  guard.  Monti  us  strongly  remon- 
i^'^p'^'  ^^  St  rated  with  Gall  us,  observing  that  he  ought  to  pull 
an^Moatiu*  ^^^^  ^^e  statues  of  Constantius,  before  he  ventured  on 
theQuajftor!  laying  violent  hands  on  his  Praefect,*  According  to 
A.  D.  another  accouitt,  he  contemptuously  exclaimed,  **  The 
354.  Emperor  has  not  thought  proper  lo  empower  you  to 
create  a  single  magistrate,  and  you  speak  of  putting  a 
Preefect  to  death  T'f  Irritated  in  the  highest  degree, 
Gallus  complained  of  this  conduct  to  his  guards,  who, 
immediately  seizing  Montius  and  Dooiitian,  and  bind- 
ing their  legs  together  with  cords,  dragged  l!*em  through 
the  streets  of  Antioch ;  and,  aRer  having  inflicted  on  them 
many  insults,  cast  their  bodies  into  the  river  Orontes.  J 
The  wily  Constantius,  repressing  his  indignation,  till 
it  coidd  be  displayed  without  hazard,  addressed  irequent 
epistles  to  Gallus,  couched  in  the  language  of  imsus- 
pecting  friendship,  and  filled  with  earnest  solicitnlions 
lo  be  relieved  from  a  portion  of  his  arduous  duties  in 
ll»e  West  hy  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  Caesan 
At  the  same  time,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  he  in- 
sensibly drew  otr  the  veteran  legions  from  the  Easteni 
Provinces.  Gallus,  whether  aware  or  not  of  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  him,  took  no  measures  cal* 
culated  to  avert  the  blow.  The  death  of  Constantiiia, 
on  %vhose  influence  with  the  Emperor  he  depended, 
threw  him  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  The  resolution 
which  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  of  assuming  the 
title  of  Augiistus^t^  and  staking  his  fortune  in  open 
revolt,  receiving  no  encouragement  from  his  former 
friends,  whom  his  savage  and  ungovernable  passions 
had  alienated,  was  abandoned.  He  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  artful  assurances  of  the  Tribune 
Seudilo,  who  was  sent  to  him  as  a  messenger  by  the 
Emperor,  a  man  of  a  cral\y  mind  and  insinuating 
manner,  to  quit  Antioch,  and  to  set  forw^ird  on  his 
journey  to  Italy,  He  stopt  some  time  at  Constanti- 
nople, and,  hke  a  person  who  is  free  from  apprehension, 
entertitined  the  people  with  an  exhibition  of  Circensian 
Games.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  met  by  officers,  who, 
under  pretence  of  waiting  on  him,  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
on  his  motions,  and  prevented  tlie  recei[it  of  any 
communications  hkely  to  be  the  means  of  causing  Civil 
war.     To  ovoid  all   risk,  arising  from  any  tender  of 

•  Ammiai.  lib,  iciir#     Zoaar.  p.  ID. 

f   Philostor^.  lib.  iii. 

}  SocraU  lib.  Vuc,  34,     Ammiio.  lib.  zir, 

}  SocraL  lib,  ti.  c,  34»  but  compare  Zosim.  lib.  ih 
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services  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  so  easily  seduced  by  Consu 
corruption,  the  garrisons  were  carefully  removed  from   ^-^^ 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed.     Xiepeatod  letters      ^m^ 
required  him  to  accelerate  his  progress.     Afker  having      A,  ) 
remained  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  was  huughtily      33) 
commanded  to  proceed  with  a  small  retinue  to  Milan,         H 
where  the  Emperor  then  resided.     On  his  arrival  at      *^ 
Petavium,  in  Punnonia,  he  was  met  by  the  General      "^ 
Barbatio,  who  entered  his  lodging  on  the  same  evea- 
ing  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  stripped  him  of  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity,  and  hurried  him  away  to  Flanona,  not 
far  from  Pol  a  in  Istria,  where,  twenty  years  before,  the 
blood  of  Crisp  us  Csesar,  the  son  of  Constantiae,  had 
been  shed.     The  Eunuch  Eusebius,  and  Pentades,  his 
Secretai^,  were  sent  hither  lo  examine  him  respecting 
his   administration,      Gallus   confessed   the   errors   of 
which  he  was  accused,  but,  by  ascribing  them   to  the 
evil  counsels  of  Ins  wife,  provoked  the  indignation  of 
her  Imperial   brother.      After  this   partial   procedure, 
Constantius  sulfered  himself  to  be  persuaded   that  his 
safety  could  not  be  ensured  without  the  destruction  of 
his  cousin,  and  signed  the  sentence  of  death.     Gallus  Oeatb 
was  beheaded  in  prison  like  the  meanest  criminal.     Ac-  GaUna 
cording  to  sotne  accounts,  the  Emperor,  soon  relenting.      A* ) 
countermanded  his  execution  ;  but  the  Eunuchs,  avowed      3S 
enemies  of  the  Caesar,  pretended  that  the  reprieve  had  ^^«^ 
arrived  too  late.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Gallus,  the  situation  of  Julian,  Sttoiii 
his  companion  in   the   splendid   prison   of  Macelluin,  Juli&a. 
was   considerably   improved.      Relieved  from  the  irk-      ^^ 
someness  of  continued  seclusion,  he   was  allowed   to     ^M 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Constantinople.     But  the  fame,     ^^ 
which   soon    represented   him   as   a  Prince   wortliy    of 
reigning,  disinibLd  the  rest  of  the  jealous  Cunstaiitius* 
who  commanded  him  to  withdraw  to  tlie  more  retired 
quarters  of  Asia  Minor,     The  misfortunes  which  soon 
closed  the  chequered  life  of  Gallus,  eiposed   that   of 
Julian  to  the  most  imminent   danger.     Arrested  and 
consigned  to  guards,   lie  was  removed  from  the  quiet 
scenes  of  Ionia  to  the  city  of  Milan,  where  the  Court 
was    then    held.      There    he    remained    above    seveu 
months,  aware  that  he  was  continually  exposed  lo  the 
hatred  of  intriguing  Eunuchs,  and   apprehending  the 
same   calamities  which  had  terminated  ti^e  career    of 
the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  brother.    All  his  actions 
were    malignantly    watched.       His    very   looks    were 
studiously   scanned,!      His    enemies  would    fain   have 
fathomed  Jiis  inmost  thoughts  to  find  matter  for  crimi- 
nation.    An    expression    of  complaint,    so   natural    in 
his  forlorn  state,  would  infallibly  have  led  to   imme* 
diate  ruin.      Under   this    harassing    scrutiny,  Jtiliao^  I 

though  not  usually  given  to  taciturnity,  behaved  as  one 
schooled  in  adversity,  with  a  cautious  reserve,  by  which 
he  extricated  himself  from  the  snares  that  encompassed 
him,  without  at   the  same  time  sacrificing  the  regard 
winch   he  owed   to  his  own   character.     He  was  too 
discreet  to   betray  his   feelings,  however  intense:  too 
conscientious  and  high- minded  to  stoop  to  comt  Im- 
perial favour,  by  a  semblance   of  approbation   of  the 
murder  of  his  brother.     But  his  safety  is  mainly  iittrt-     ^ 
butable  to   the  protection  of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  a     ^B 
woman  of  a  humane  disposition,  luid  attached   to  the     ^M 
Sciences,  whose  influence    on  the  mind  of  her  huisband  ' 

prevailed  over  the  powerful  hostility  of  the  Eunuchs, 

*  Ammiin.  lib»  xiv.  &c*     Comp,  JuU«n.  ai/  ^thtm*  And  Lib^B. 
OraL  xii,  t  Ammika.  lib.  xv. 
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spent  at  Milaa^  waa  not  indeed  entirety  caJcnlated  to 
release  him  frooft  his  terrors.  Adorned  with  honours,  he 
was  searcely  possessed  of  freedom.  His  movements 
were  subjected  to  a  sedulous  espionage.  He  was 
allowed  to  retain  only  four  of  his  ancient  domestics ; 
his  librarian  Evemerus,  his  physician  Oribasus^  and 
two  young  pages.  Constantius  himself  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  a  set  of  instructions  to  regulate  not  only  his 
conduct  on  the  slightest  points,  but  even  the  service  of 
his  table,  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  that  they  re* 
•embled  rather  the  rules  which  might  be  given  to  an 
unexperienced  schoolboy,  on  the  eve  of  entering  his 
preceptor's  roof,  than  the  directions  of  a  Prince,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  arduous  administration  of  the 
East.  But  as  if  he  were  a  mere  automaton,  decorated 
with  Imperial  ensigns,  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
tn  his  measures  independently  of  the  officers  who  com* 
maaided  in  Gaul,  nor  were  these  officers  unapprised 
that  the  Cmaar  was  to  be  viewed  with  as  much  distrust 
as  the  enemy  itself  The  kindness  of  his  patroness^ 
however,  continued  unabated,  and  the  gift  of  a  nume^ 
rous  and  valuable  collection  of  books  tended  to  dimi* 
Btsh  his  regret  at  his  absence  from  Asia,  and  as  it  were 
to  traasplsmt  the  literwy  charms  of  Greece  into  th« 
onleanied  regions  of  GatA^.* 

The  suspicions  of  Julian  were  not  likely  to  be 
allayed  by  reflecting  on  the  umnerited  fiftte  which  had 
awaited  Sylvanus,  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  in  the  sum- 
mer prior  to  his>  own  promotion.  That  General  had 
been  appointed  to  protect  Gaul  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians,  at  the  recommendation  of  insidious  cour- 
tiers, who  designed  by  removing  him,  under  colour  of 
distinction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  to  efiect 
bis  ruin  with  greater  facility  and  success.  The  follow- 
ing plot  was  accordingly  devised.  A  dexterous  agent 
of  the  intriguers,  having  obtained  from  Sylvanus  some 
letters  of  recommendation,  erased  the  entire  contents 
except  the  signature,  filled  the  vacant  space  with  trea- 
sonable projects,  and  contrived  that  the  supposed 
scheme  should  be  communicated  to  the  Emperor.  The 
fraud,  indeed,  was  in  consequence  of  an  inquiry  detected, 
Ae  treachery  of  the  devisers  laid  open  to  shame,  and  the 
innocence  of  Sylvanus  established.  But  the  ill-requited 
General,  informed  only  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  had 
already  been  forced  to  resort  to  measures  of  resistance, 
and  a  real  conspiracy  arose  out  of  one  which  had  been 
invented.  His  estate  had  been  hastily  seized,  his  friends 
were  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture.  As  a  measure 
of  common  defence,  therefore,  he  assumed  the  Purple 
at  Cologne,  and,  supported  by  his  troops,  prepared  to 
prosecute  the  rebellion  into  which  he  had  been  thus 
unexpectedly  driven.  Struck  with  extreme  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  the  Emperor  immediately  despatched 
against  himlTrsucinus,  a  General,  who  was  soon  enabled 
to  fulfil  his  wishes  by  an  act  of  treachery,  which  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  his  military  reputation.  Under  pretence,  it 
would  seem,  that,  goaded  by  wrongs,  he  had  deserted 
the  cause  of  Constantius,  and  hastened  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  Sylvanus,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
confidence  it  was  his  object  to  betray,  and  thus  in  decoying 
into  ruin  the  very  man  whom  he  insidiously  professed 
to  admire  and  assist.  Some  of  the  guards,  corrupted 
by  his  promises,  at  the  dawn  of  morning  forcibly  en- 
tered the  palace  with  drawn  swords,  and,  having  over- 

•  See  Julian,  Orai»  ad  Aihem,  i?.  Ammiao.  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  lib. 
xxri.  Ub.fw&e.  La Bkterie^  ^ 4f  JMini,  lib.  i.. 
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taken  Syhranns  as  he  attenpted  in  his  flight  to  take  CohI 
refuge  in  a  neighbouring  church,  butchered  bun  with  >^.-« 
repeated  blown.  The  insurrectionary  forces  afterwards  Wt 
returned  to  their  a.legtance.  Thus  perished  an  abl«  A. 
and  successful  chief,  who  had  rendered  signal  sendees  9 
to  Constantius,  the  victim  of  tlie  intrigues  of  mimters  ^ 
and  the  credulity  of  their  master ;  and  thus  eadcd  tbs  ^ 
dangers  of  a  revolt  which  calumny  akme  had  csasec^  ^ 
and  perfidy  defeated.* 

Constantius  had  never  visited  the  ancient  metropolis  C!obsI 
of  his  Empire :  an  interval  of  peace,  which,  after  Jnliao  ^'^"^ 
had  depu'ted  somewhat  more  than  eighteen  monthSy  ^ 
grave  him  respite  from  his  cares,  aft>rdcd  a  favoursbls 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  his  cariosity,  ho^ 
cordingly,  having  proceeded  from  Milan  by  the  MiA 
Han  and  Flamtniau  Ways,  he  entered  Rome  with  att 
the  pomp  of  a  Triumphal  processi€Ki.t  Seated  alone  ia 
a  gilded  chariot,  resplendent  with  a  ridi  wrtet3P  and 
blaae  of  precious  gems, — amid  a  gorgeous  disphiy  •^ 
purple  banners  fantastically  shaped  as  dragons,  w)deli» 
bound  on  the  ornamented  tops  oi  spears,  wavedl  and 
coiled  their  flexile  folds  in  the  wind, — he 
through  glittering  lines  of  full-armed  cuirassiers 
other  troops  splendidly  begirt  with  their  difl^renl 
trements.  He  was  attended  by  the  Senate  and  Magis- 
trates, who  had  come  forth  to  meet  him  in  thcip  rates 
of  ceremonial,  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  isMns— 
multitude.  During  the  whole  march,  the  Emperas^ 
the  slave  of  rigid  etiquette,  preserved  thai  extvenMi' 
aflbctation  of  stait«liness  and  of  imperturbable,  alasosl 
motionless,  gravity,  which  fbrbade  him-  even  to  ndst 
his  hands  to  his  face  or  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  ot 
to  the  left.  During  his  stay  of  thirty  darys,  he  presided 
in  the  Senate,  harangued  the  people,  and  examincdl 
the  magnificent  structures  which  adorned  the  Seven 
Hills  and  plains  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  extena^w 
Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,— the  towefHUg 
Amphitheatre  of  Titus — the  majestic  Pantheon — tk« 
Temple  of  Peace — ^the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  and,  abovtt 
all  other  edifices,  the  Column  and  Forum  of  Trajsn, 
called  forth  his  unbounded  admiration.  He  acknof^ 
ledged  that  fame,  which  generally  exaggerates, 
given  him  but  an  imperfect  description  of  the  ^ 
ders  which  he  witnessed.  Inspired  with  a  desire  o#N«w 
adding  his  own  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  had 
riched  this  seat  of  grandeur  with  monuments  of  i 
parsing  beauty  and  strength,  he  brought  to  Rome 
enormous  Obelisk  of  granite,  a  hundred  and  fifti 
feet  in  length,  which  Constantine  had  removed  fironv 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Ileliopolis  to  Aleiaa* 
dria,  and  which  had  remained  there  in  consequenee  rf 
his  death.  It  was  afterwards,  though  not  withoot 
great  difficulty,  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  in 
later  times  was  placed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the  squarai 
before  the  Church  of  St  John  Lateran.} 

The  political  horizon  wore  again  a  louring  aspeet^  W"J 
and  Constantius  was  soon  called  away  from  these  ?•«««"  JJj^ 
ful  occupations,  on  the  description  of  which  the  H!»-  ^^^ 
torian  dwells  with  pleasure,  as  upon  spots  of  verdure  ^ 
which  are  sparingly  scattered  over  a  sickening  waste  of 
foreign  wars,  or  domestic  assassinations.  He  received 
intelligence  that  irruptions  had  been  committed  by  thei 
Suevians  and  by  the  Quadi.  .After  continued  inroads^ 
the  Emperor  at  length  marched  in  person  to  repel  the 

•  Amimao.  Kb.  xr.  &c.  f  ^^*  ^^^  *'*• 
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inrBikrs,  crossed  ths  Danube  on  a  bri^e  of  boatfi,  and 
iimsd  desolation  and  terror  ihrougrh  tbt;  hostile  regions 
ilto  vllich  be  penetrtited.  The  Barbarians*  alarmed 
ml  his  progress,  came  in  suppliant  crowds  to  solicit 
peace,  which  they  obtained  u[jod  condition  of  restoring^ 
tiieir  prisooers,  and  delivering:  up  selected  hostages, 
GoQstaQtius  then  proceeded  against  the  JLimigantes,  a 
race  of  slaves,  who  had  expelled  the  Sarniatiansp  and 
seised  their  ancient  possessions.  Frequent  irruptions 
mto  the  Roman  dominions,  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
csJl  for  bea\*y  retaliation,  confirtned  the  obvious  policy 
which  dictated  the  restoration  of  the  ejtpiitriatetl  Sur- 
nistian  cjules,  and  the  erection  and  consolidaiion  of  a 
Govemcnent  attached  to  Rome  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
md  dependence.  The  attempt,  however,  was  rendered 
peculiarly  hazardous  by  the  wild  and  marshy  nature  of 
the  country,  which  was  no  less  perplexii4^  to  slraugers 
tban  favourable  for  the  shelter  and  for  the  stratagema 
of  the  experienced  inhabitants-  The  device*  which 
iM\j»mere  attempted  by  one  of  the  fierce  Tribes  dwelling 
la  an  islet  towards  the  coni^ux  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Teyss,  were  utterly  baffled,  and  great  numbers 
were  trodden  down  and  slau|^htered,  without  having 
deigned  to  beg  for  quarter,  or  to  relax  the  grasp  which 
8UU  unyieldingly  clenched  their  weapons  in  ttie  paiigps 
sf  de^th.  The  invasion  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  vigour.  Pursued  with  fire  and  sword  into 
the  very  heart  of  their  wretched  wilderness,  though  the 
iBOSt  undaunted  of  the  Limigantes  preferred  t^t  fall  in  the 
liki  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  the  greater 
Bumbex  sued  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
ConstanU  us  assigned  them  a  distant  Country,  where  they 
taight  dwell  in  future  unmolested.  The  wily  Barbarians 
retiirned,  b eibre  they  couM  have  occupied  their  place  of 
eiile.  to  complain  of  their  new  settlement,  and  to  entreat 
tlie Hmperor  that  it  might  be  fixed  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Raman  Empire.  The  unsuspecting  Constant!  us 
|lfc  them  audience  in  a  large  plain:  he  addressed 
tlleiii,as  Ihey  insensibly  surrounded  the  tribunal,  in  the 
Imguage  of  mildness,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  appa- 
imlly  attentive  but  faithlfss  crowd  gave  ihe  signal  of 
defiance  and  tumulL  They  rushed  furiously  towards 
the  Imperial  speaker,  whom  the  gallant  defence  of  his 
fttards,  who  perished  round  him,  enabled  to  escajie.  So 
aipnal  an  act  of  treachery,  was  avenged  by  tlie  total 
cxterniination  of  the  Limigantes.*  The  Sarmatian.s 
dedared  a  free  people,  were  restored  lo  the  possession 
cf  their  native  'Country,  One  of  the  Chiefs  of  their 
litSoD^ Zizais,  was  placed  over  diem  with  the  title  of 
Kis^Pud  his  subsequent  conduct  justified  the  choice 
lU^  was  then  made.  For  tliese  important  achievc- 
aents  the  army  saluted  the  victorious  Eniperor  with 
file  surname  of  SarmaUcus^ 
nd  While  Constantius  in  the  West  and  Sapor  in  the  Eastf 
•^  were  employed  in  repelling  the  progress  of  Barbarians, 
wHo  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  their  respective  do- 
^ij*  ifiinioos,  Musonianus,  Prefect  of  the  East,  had  entered 
^V  iDto  a  private  negotiation  with  the  Satrap  TumKapofy 
^^  tie  result  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Persian  Ring. 
In  consequence  of  this  overture,  Sapor  sent  Narses  as 
bis  ambassador  to  Constantius,  then  at  Sirmium,  with 
la  epistle,  couched  in  the  pompous  style  of  Oriental 
mogBOkce,  and  carefully  folded  in  a  silken  coverings  to 
In&iiate  that  Sapor,  "  King  of  Kings,  and  brother  of  the 
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Sun  and  J^Ioon,"  though  justified,  as  the  snccessor  of  C»DUftaiiu9b 
Darius  Hystaspes,  in  considering  the  river  Strymon  in   ^^-^v^-^ 
Macedonia  as  the  real  limit  of  his  Empire,  was  couteul  to       ^f^™ 
confine  his  demands  to  the  restitution  of  Armenia  and       ^'  ^• 
Mesojjotamia,  of  which  his  imeestors  had  been  most       ^^^' 
unjustly  deprived.     He  added,   that   unless  these  |)ro-  ^ 

posals  were  favourably  received,  he  was  determined  to  ^J^' 
assert  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  the  furce  of  his  viclo- 
riouB  anus.  Constantius  replied,  that,  altliough  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  conclude  Peace  upon  honourable  terms» 
he  could  not,  now  that  he  was  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  accept  the  same  conditions  which  he  had  re- 
jected with  indigiialion,  while  his  power  was  limited  to 
tlic  Provinces  of  the  East.  A  fewjdays  ofler  the  de- 
parture of  Narses,  the  conciliaUng  courteousness  of 
whose  manners,  so  well  adapted  to  purposes  cf  diplo- 
macy, had  been  eaterted  to  diminish  the  impression  of 
the  haughty  message  with  whicli  he  had  been  charged, 
Constantius,  who  was  seriously  desirous  of  Peace,  or  at 
least  of  an  arn:iislice,  sent  a  solemn  embassy^  consisting 
of  a  Count,  a  Xotary,  and  a  Sophist,  by  which  combina- 
tion of  rank,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence,  he  hoped  that 
the  imperious  Prince  might  be  persuaded  to  accede  to 
more  reasonable  demands."*  Their  eflbrts  towards  pro- 
curing pacific  measures  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
opposition  of  Antoninus,  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria. 
who,  having  iled  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  proved,  as  well 
by  the  intensity  of  Ids  resentment,  as  by  his  ki»owledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  a  very  able  and  daii^^ 
gerous  opponent  of  the  people,  whose  oppression  he 
had  experienced,  and  whose  cause  he  had  deserted. 
After  this  failure,  ambassadors  of  a  higher  rank  were 
sent,  but  llie  Persian  King,  threatening  to  regard  them 
as  spies,  detained  them  sometime  in  close  confinement, 
though  eventually  he  dismisssed  them  uu injured,! 

The  views   of  the  Persian   Cabinet  were  materially  Sapor  in- 
assisted    at   the  Roman   Court  by  the  intrigues  of  ihe  ^^^^^  ^^io- 
Eunuch  Eusebius.     Ursucinus,  an  officer  so  eminently  P"^'*^'^* 
fitted  by  his  military  talents   for    the  task,  which  de-       *' ^' 
volved    upon    him,    of  resisting    tlie   invasion    of   the 
Eastern  Provinces,  was  removed  from    his  comnmnd. 
and  replaced  by  Sabinianus,  a  decrepit  veteran,  whose 
only  merit   consisted  in  his  immense  wealth.     Anto- 
ninus  no  sooner   learned   this  change,   than,  well   ac- 
quainted with  the  incapacity  of  the  newly-appointed 
General  for  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  was  en*  ^ 

gaged,  he  pressed  Sapor  to  march  directly  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, without  wasting  his  time  in  the  siege  of  towns, 
and,  crossing  that  river,  to  enter  and  reduce  the  rich 
and  ill-deffnded  Province  of  Syria.  The  Persian  Mo- 
narch made  pref>arations  on  a  large  scale  to  execute 
the  proposed  plan,  Constantius,  with  an  inconstancy 
produced  by  alarm,  again  ordered  Ursucinus  to  hasten 
back  to  the  boundaries  of  Mesopotamia,  and  leil  him  to 
undertake  the  dangers  and  responsibility  of  a  war, 
from  the  glory  of  which  he  was  shamefully  debarred. 
By  the  wisdom,  however,  of  his  operations,  the  advance 
of  Sapor,  whose  army  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  was  materially  obstructed.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mesojjotamia  had  been  enabled  by  a  timely 
warning  to  remove  their  efTects  into  places  of  safety  ;  the 
forage  and  even  the  com,  already  ripe,  were  set  on  fire,  Id 
order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  means  of  subsistence 
the  fords  of  the  Euphrates  were  fortified  with  stakes,  and 
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its  banks  with  military  engines.  Thus  obliged  to  abandon 
nis  intention  of  attempting  a  passage  by  the  bridge  of 
Thapsacus,  the  Persian  Monarch,  by  the  advice  of  the 
sagacious  Antoninus,  bent  his  march  by  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  Mesopotamia  from  Armenia, 
owards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  that  river  was 
fordable.  In  pursuance  of  the  counsels  in  which  he 
had  acquiesced,  Sapor  seems  seriously  to  have  intended 
to  press  forward  without  interruption.  On  approaching 
the  strong  city  of  Amida,  however,  being  desirous 
merely  of  sounding  the  intentions  of  the  garrison,  he 
appeared  with  regal  pomp  and  parade  before  the  walls. 
A  discharge  of  arrows,  one  of  which  pierced  his  royal 
robes,  excited,  in  a  high  degree,  his  indignation  and 
anger.  Another  occurrence  inflamed  still  further  his 
offended  pride,  and  silenced  all  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence. The  ensuing  morning,  as  Grumbates,  King  of 
the  Chionites,  (who  had  accompanied  and  cooperated 
with  his  army,)  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a 
chosen  baud,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  a  city,  his 
only  son,  a  youth  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  per- 
sonal charms,  was  stretched  dead  at  his  fathei^s  feet, 
being  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  weapon  shot 
from  one  of  the  balists.  Transported  with  ungovern- 
able resentment,  and  reckless  of  his  former  schemes. 
Sapor  resolved  that  the  city  of  Amida,  which  had  in- 
flicted on  him  and  his  aged  ally  so  bitter  an  afiront, 
should  serve  as  a  funeral  pile  for  the  unfortunate 
Prince.  Amida,  besides  a  supply  of  warlike  engines, 
was  reinforced  by  seven  legions,  at  the  time  it  was 
attacked  by  Sapor.  An  assault,  conducted  with  (he 
utmost  impetuosity  and  repelled  with  the  most  obstinate 
resolution,  having  failed  of  success,  a  regular  siege 
was  begun,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  most 
striking  efforts  of  art  and  of  valour  were  displayed.  At 
length,  when  the  garrison  was  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
exhausted  by  watching,  and  wasted  by  disease,  the  Per- 
sians made  a  successfiil  breach  and  entered  the  town, 
which  had  resisted  their  attack  during  seventy-three  days, 
and  before  which^  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  their 
veterans  had  fallen.  The  city  was  rased  to  the  ground, 
the  chief  Officers  were  crucified,  and  the  rest  either 
massacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  number,  (who  contrived  to  make  their  escape  in 
the  dead  of  night,  through  a  postern  gate^)  one  of  which 
number  was  the  Historian  and  warrior,  Ammianius 
Marcellinus,*  who,  having  been  himself  shut  up  in 
the  town,  and  enabled  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres both  of  the  assailants  and  of  the  assailed,  has 
left  us  a  detailed  narrative  of  this  siege,  from  which  the 
sketch  we  have  given  has  been  drawn.  During  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  siege,  Sabinianus  was  em- 
ployed in  exercising  his  troops  with  useless  parade  under 
the  walls  of  Edessa.  Ursucinus  continually  pressed 
him  to  adopt  some  determined  plan :  he  suggested  to  him 
to  harass  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  their  parties,  and  in- 
tercepting their  convoys,  by  which  means  he  might  have 
checked  the  vigour,  and  perhaps  wholly  have  prevented 
the  success  of  the  besiegers  of  Amida.  The  indolent 
Chief  merely  replied,  that  he  had  received  instructions 
not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  his  forces.  Yet  when 
Amida  was  taken,  Ursucinus  was  most  unjustly  subjected 
to  a  partial  inquiry,  which,  though  it  led  to  no  decision, 
extorted  from  him  the  unguarded  expression,  that,  as 
long  as  the  government  of  Eunuchs  continued,   the 


Emperor  himself  would  be  unable,  at  the  head  of  his  Cobs 
army,  to  protect  his  Eastern  dominions.  His  words  ^"^ 
were  immediately  reported  with  the  usual  accompani-  '^ 
ment  of  exaggerations,  and  Ursucinus — the  best  officer  ^ 
of  his  Ag^e — at  a  moment  of  danger  which  peremptorily  ^ 
called  for  his  consummate  abilities  and  long  experienoe,  • 
was  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  condemned  to  retire  to  'm 
his  native  Country. 

Sapor  had  reason  to  regret  that,  in  the.  ebullition  of  8te(« 
anger,  neglecting  the  judicious  counsels  of  his  guide,  he  Siagi 
had  sacrificed  so  largest  Body  of  his  troops,  and  lost  the      A 
opportunity  of  extending  his  power,  in  order  to  satiate      8 
his  desire  of  revenge.     His  army  was  thinned  and  die* 
heartened,  and  his  schemes  were  proportionably  con-  ^p 
tracted  and  lowered.    Entering  into  Mesopotamia  in  ^^ 
the  following  year,  he  took  by  assault  the  strong  poet 
of  Singara,  and  carried  the  garrison  and  citizens  into 
captivity.     He  next  reduced  Bezabde,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  Tigris,  put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword* 
and   subjected   the  rest  to   slavery.     He  demolished 
Singara,  but  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and 
left  it  defended  by  a  garrison  of  his  veterans.     He  then 
proceeded  against  Virta  or  Birtha,  on  the  most  distant 
borders  of  Mesopotamia,  but  afler  repeated  uusuccese- 
ful   attacks  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  that  fortress, 
celebrated  for  its    great   strength,   without    ent^rin^ 
upon  any  other  enterprise,  and  returned  to  his  own 
dominions. 

Constantius,  after  having  quelled  the  Bariaarians  of  Oaai 
the  Danube,  proceeded  into   his  Eastern  Provinces.  "'^ 
As  he  pursued  his  march  to  Amida,  he  could  not  ^^ 
behold  the  melancholy  scene  presented  by  a  city,  once 
so   formidable,   with  its   lofly  towers   and   ramparts 
now  lying  a  neglected  heap  of  ruins,  without  giving 
vent  to   feelings  of  humanity,  not  unmixed,  perhaps, 
with  the  regrets  of  disappointed   ambition;    and    he 
shed  many  tears.     He  then  attempted  to  reg^ain  pos- 
session of  Bezabde,   but  his  frequent  assaults  were 
intrepidly  repelled,  and   the  besieged,  though  almost 
reduced  by  famine,  still  resisted,  till  at  length  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season,  in  which  heavy  rains  prevailed, 
obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  firuitless  enterprise  and  to 
retire  into  winter-quarters  at  Antioch.* 

Our  attention  has  been  hitherto  turned  to  the  affairs 
'of  the  Romans  in  the  East ;  it  is  necessary  to  take  n 
retrospective  glance  at  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  brilliant  union 
of  military  and  political  talents,  which  exalted  the  cha- 
racter of  Julian  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory. 

Afler  having  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  C<i»ar,  Julian  JoBi 
lefl  Milan,  attended  only  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  eeed 
soldiers,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Gaul.     The  situation  ^^"^ 
that  Province  was,  at  this  period,  peculiarly  distressing. 
In  the  Civil  wars  which  had  marked  his  reign,  Con- 
stantius, more  eager  to  promote  his  personal  advantage  ^ 
than  the  general  weal  of  the  Empire,  had  rashly  en- 
gaged the  Alemanni  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour, 
by  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  promising  to  concede  to  them 
all  the  territories  which  they  should  reduce.     It  was  not 
long  before  the  blind  policy  of  the  measure  became  ap- 
parent.    Intent  on  enriching  themselves  by  depredation 
and  rapine,  the  Barbarians  were  soon  discovered  to  be 
but  unprincipled  and  dangerous  allies.     When  Julian 
arrived  in  Gaul,  they  had  ruined  forty-five  cities  besides 
castles  and  villages.     Tliey  had  stationed  themselves 
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along  Ihc  Rhine,  from  the  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  they 
poured  the  ravages  of  war  was  three  times  greater  than 
thai  which  they  had  conquered.     The  open  towns  still 
distant  from  these  scenes  of  desolalion,  were  deserted 
throujrh  fear,  and  the  mlmbitants  of  fortified  posts,  plun* 
dered  of  their  flocks  and  of  their  harvests,  were  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  small  supply  of  corn  which  could 
be  raised  within  the  enclosure  of  their  walls.     An  inex- 
perienced Prince,  wiiose  lite  had  been  spent  far  from  the 
din  of  amis,  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  was  appointed 
to  enter  upon  a  career  of  warfare  and  peril,  and  to  re- 
medy a  slate  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  misery,* 
In'ilnt     At  Vienna,  where  Julian  spent  the  winter  in  malting' 
Mifita  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  ensuing^  campai^'-u, 
^       he  received  intelligence  that  the  Barbariiins,\vho  had 
btfsieg^ed  Autun,  had  been  ctfectuully  baffled,  and  forced 
to  abandon  their   dcsig-n    by    the  unyicldinj^    bravery 
of  the  few  veterans  by  whom  it  was  defended.     The 
fmng  C<e*ar,  careless  of  personal  e:ise,  and  deaf  to  the 
counsels  of  flattery  and  of  effeminacy,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  small  btitid  (>f  archers  and  heavy  cavalry, 
ntrched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  moved  in  larg-e 
nass€s  about  tlie  country,  and  ^^ive  an  early  symptom 
of  his  prompt  decision   and   vigour  by  preferring  the 
!ibort«r.   hut    the    more    dani^erous   of  the   two  roads 
which  led  from  Aulun  to  Auxerre.     Thence,  as  he  ad- 
VMced  to  Troyes,  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the 
Barbarians,  who,  though  far  superior  in  numbers,  were 
pullo  flight,  many  of  them  slaughtered,  and  some  of 
them  taken   prisoners.     From  Troyes  he  proceeded  to 
Hbeiros,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  assem- 
bled.   Leaving  Rheims,  with  a  design  of  falling  on  the 
ttjeroy,  he  was  taught  by  an  incident,  which   might 
wt  been  attended  by  fatal  consequences,  the  necessity 
of  circumspectiou  and  foresight  in   forming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  General     The  Alemanni,  assisted  by  Iheir  local 
I*aowledge,    concealed    themselves    in    ambush,    and 
^^kinpr  advantage  of  a  dark  and  wet  day,  unexpectedly 
attacked  his  rear,  and  would  have  almost  destroyed 
^^^©kgionSj  had  not  the  alarm  been  suddenly  raised 
^»T^1  assistance  given,     lie  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
■^^tjiJiating,   by  defeating  the  Barbarians,  though  not 
*^*lh  great   havoc,  in    the    neighbourhood  of   Broto- 
'*^^^U8,  now  Brumt,  in  Alsace.     This  slight  victory 
**l">«ned  him  a  way  to  Cologne^  which  the  Germans  ten 
J*i«2jatbs  before  had  desiroyed ;  for  as  they  were  wont  to 
A^**^k  upon  towns  as  prisons  and  sepulchres,  it  was  their 
^■"^ctice  to  ruin,  not   to  fortify,  the  places  which  they 
f^^^^d  taken.     Having  repaired  the  walls  of  Cologne, 
^^  fixed  his  winter-quarters  in  the  city  of  Sens,  where, 
2_  ^th  a  small  number  of  troops,  the  reist  being  dispersed 
7*^  •■oughout  the  wa-sted   Province,  he  was  besieged  by 
^^  •jltitudes  of  the  Barbarians.     In  this  extremity.  Mar- 
^^his,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Cavalry  in  Gaul, 
*^her  yielding  to  petty  jealousy,  or  complying  too  lite- 
r^^^ly  with  the  orders  of  the  suspicious  Emperor,  which 
^^ Oracled  him  to  distrust  the  CtEsar^  refused,  though 
^^^-^tioned  in  the  neighbotuhood,  to  advance  to  the  relief 
^^^   the  distressed  town.     Julian,  thus  shamelessly  abau- 
«*«L»  ued  by  those  on  whose  obedience  he  relied,  made  a 
^t^tjst  vigorous  resistance,  which    compeUed   the   Bar- 
^^Tiaas,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  to   retire   in  despair, 
^Vius  ended  the  first  campaign  of  Julian,  which  would 
**oabtles3  have  been  signalized  by  more  glorious  ex- 
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ploits,^  had  he  not  been  under  the  guardianship  of  Conitanrfiif, 
Generals,  who,  anxious  to  gratify  the  envious  humour  ^*— ^v'^*^ 
of  Constantius,  made  it  their  object  to  thwart  and  dis-       F"^™ 
concert,  not  to  promote,  his  designs,  and  to  give  him  far       f'  ^' 
more  scope  tor  the  exercise  of  his  patience  than  of  his       *'*3» 
activity  and  courugcf     The  insult  of  Marcellus,  how- 
ever,  was   so    marked,   thai    the  Emperor  could    not         '  . ' 
safely   dissemble   it.      Marcellus   was  deprived   of  his 
command,  and  succeeded  by   Severus,  an  experienced 
officer,  possessed  of  a  higli    spirit  of  disinterestedness 
and  honour,  who  united  the  talents  of  u  consummate 
General  with  the  obedience  of  a  faithfid  soldier.     He 
was  commissioned  to  act  dependently  on  Julian,  who, 
by  Ihe    interest   of  the    Empress,   was   at   length    ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul 

The  line  of  operations,  by  which   the   Emperor  de-  His  *«coad 
signed  to  repress  the  devastations  of  the  enemy,  was  campaign, 
wisely  drawn.     Julian,  who   had   reinforced  his  troops       *"  ^' 
by  new  levies,  was   to    march    against   ihe  Alemanni»      Bhi, 
and,  at   the  same   time,  Barbatio,  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed   General    of  Infantry,  in  room    of  Sylvanus^) 
proceeding  from  Italy   at  the  head  of  Iwentj-tive  or 
thirty  thousand   men^  was  so  to  time  and  direct  his  ad- 
vance, that  the  Barbarians,  simultaneously  enclosed  and 
pressed   between  two  armies,  might  be  either  exposed 
to  destruction,  or  compelled  to  retire  into  Germany. 

But  Barbatio  was  an  officer  whose  reputation  for 
military  skill  must  be  regarded  as  factitious^  or  whose 
conduct  was  influenced  either  by  private  instructions  or 
by  dishonourable  motives.  His  presence,  instead  of 
seconding  the  views,  seems  destined  merely  to  cross 
and  embarrass  the  projects  of  Julian.  The  Leti,  a  Ger- 
man nation,  having  contrived  to  pass  between  the  two 
camps,  penetrated  as  far  as  Lyons,  which  they  hoped 
to  surprise  ;  but  experiencing  a  decided  resistance, 
they  contented  themselves  with  pillaging  and  burning 
the  surrounding  country.  Upon  tlie  first  inlelligence 
of  this  aggression,  Julian  sent  detachments  to  seize 
the  passes  through  which  these  bands  of  adventurers 
were  to  return.  By  these  means  all  were  destroyed^ 
except  such  as  directed  their  route  near  the  camp  of  Bar- 
batio, who  not  merely  suffered  ihem  to  escape  without 
molestation,  but,  by  complaining  to  Constantius  of 
some  officers  who  had  attempted  to  inlerrupt  their 
retreat,  caused  them  (one  of  whom  was  Valenlinian, 
afterwards  Emperor})  to   be   cashiered.     A  portion  of  % 

the  Alemanni  still  retained  their  acquisitions,  blocking 
up  the  ways  with  trees  hewn  down  and  cast  across 
them,  or  taking  shelter  in  the  islands  lormed  by  the 
Rhine  in  the  environs  of  Basle.  These  last  it  wa.s  ihe 
wish  of  Julian  to  attack,  but  Barbatio  preferred  to  bum 
all  his  boats,  rather  than  to  send  stfVen,  which  were 
required  for  tlie  execution  of  this  design^an  act  of  in- 
subordination, which  could  only  tind  a  parallel  in  his 
conduct  on  another  occasion,  when  he  burned  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  sent  for  both  armies,  after  he 
bad  abundantly  provided  for  his  own.  The  Ccesar^  thus 
unexpectedly  denied  assistance  in  a  moment  of  need, 
and  forced  to  rely  ou  his  own  resources,  caused  some 
of  the  most  resolute  among  his  troops  to  wade  over  to 
the  nearest  island,  where  they  massacred  all  whom  they 
met,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Their  boats 
being  seized,  the  slaughter  extended  to  other  islands ; 

•  Ammiatiiii  tlescribea  ibis  cawpaif n  as  verv  glorious ;  (lib.  ivL 
€.2,  3.)  but  Julian  bim^eJf  ftckiiuwl edges  Ihat  ke  performed  nolbtng 
worthy  of  no  lice.  {Ad  Athat.  p,tlUJ} 

f  Liban.   Or  at.  ix.  «  |  Amfflia^a.  lib.  xvi.  iie» 
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fill  die  Barbarians,  deeming  k  impossible  to  straggle 
against  the  power  of  Julian,  abandoned  the  rest,  and 
retired  to  their  respective  homes. 

Having  thus  dislodged  the  Germans  from  their  can- 
tonments, Julian  employed  himself  in  rebuilding  and 
increasing  by  new  works  the  demolished  fortifications 
of  the  Tres  TabemoB,  now  called  Saveme,  a  fort  near 
Strasburg  in  Alsace,  which  was  fitted  by  its  situation 
to  check  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  prevent 
their  irruptions  into  Gaul.  Having  supplied  this  im- 
portant post  with  provisions  for  a  whole  year,  he  lefl 
in  it  a  numerous  garrison.  At  the  same  time  Barbatio, 
anxious  to  engross  all  the  credit  of  the  war,  was  endea- 
vouring to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine  ;  but 
the  Barbarians,  informed  of  his  purpose,  threw  huge 
trees  into  the  river,  which,  borne  by  the  stream,  sank 
many  of  his  boats  and  parted  the  rest ;  then,  falling 
suddenly  upon  him  as  he  retreated,  they  cut  to  pieces 
a  great  number  of  his  troops,  captured  most  of  his 
baggage,  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  and  lefl 
him,  baffled  and  defeated,  to  return  to  Court  to  make 
war  against  Julian  by  his  calumnies.* 

Elated  with  this  victory,  the  Alemanni  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  overwhelm  the  Romans.     Their  chief 
commander  was  Chnodomarius,  a  fierce  and  experienced 
King,  who  had  formerly  overthrown  in  battle  Decentius, 
the  brother  of  Magnentius,  and  thirsted  with  impatience 
to  make  the  young  C€Mir  experience  the  terror  of  his 
victorious  arms.     Formidable  by  his  boldness  in  con- 
ceiving, and  his  celerity  in  executing  his  plans,  he  felt 
that  confidence  which  a  long  career  of  successful  achiev- 
ments  naturally  inspires.     His  vast  frame  and  external 
appearance    contributed    to   confirm    the    impression 
which  his  valour  had  produced.     He  was  accompanied 
by  six  other  Kings,  with  ten  Princes,  and  a  train  of  No- 
bles, at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  en- 
camped  in   the   neighbourhood  of  Strasburg.     Being 
informed  by  a  deserter  that  Julian  had  but  an  army  of 
thirteen  thousand  men,  Chnodomarius  sent  a  message, 
requiring  him  to  depart  immediately  from  the  country, 
which  the  Alemanni    claimed    as  their    own    by  the 
double  right  of  conquest  and  of  compact.     The  mes- 
senger employed  on  this  occasion  produced  a  letter 
of  Constantius,  written  to  the  Barbarians  in  the  time  of 
Magnentius,  in  which  the  Emperor  had  promised  to 
relinquish  whatever  territory  they  should  be  able  to 
gain.     Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  sum- 
mons, affected  to  consider  the  messenger  as  a  spy,  and 
detained   him,  under  this   pretext,  though,  doubtless, 
his  real  motive  was  the  fear  that  he  should  reveal  to 
the  enemy  his  inferiority  in  numerical  force.    On  learn- 
ing   that    the  Barbarians   were  within  twenty  miles 
of  his  camp,  he  left   Saverne,  and   marched  directly 
with  a  view  to   confront  their  hosts,  and   to   decide 
the  fate  of  the  expedition  by  a  general  engagement. 
The  Romans  advanced  in   two   columns,  the  cavalry 
on    the  right,   and  the  infantry  on  the  left.     When 
part  of  the  road  was  traversed,  Julian,  apprehensive 
lest  his   troops,  exhausted  by   a  long  and  toilsome 
march  at  a  season  of  great  heat,  should  attack  an 
enemy  so  much  more  numerous  at  great  disadvantage, 
was  desirous  of  giving  them  rest,  and  of  deferring  the 
battle  till  the  next  day.     But  the  cries  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  gnashing   their  teeth  with  impatient  fury,  struck 
their  shields  with  their  spears,  and  demanded  to  be  led 

*  Ammiao.  lib.  stL&c. 


OB  without  delay,  seconded  by  ihe  advice  of  the  prii»-  Cow 
cipal  officers,  determined  him,  though  not  withooi  ^^^ 
reluctance,  to  hazard  a  combat  Both  armies  fought 
with  obstinate  courage  and  it  was  long  before  victory 
decidedly  inclined  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Romansu 
The  Roman  cavalry  gave  way,  but  they  were  rallied  by 
the  exhortations  and  example  of  Julian,  who  threw 
himself  before  them  as  a  barrier  against  retreat.  Thus 
sustained,  the  infantry,  which  the  enemy,  afler  reite- 
rated desperate  attacks,  had  been  unable  to  breaks 
made  a  vigorous  effort,  routed  the  Barbarians,  and  pui^ 
sued  them  with  destructive  havoc.  The  Romans  lost 
four  Tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  sol- 
diers; while  six,*  or  according  to  another  acoouDt,t 
eight  thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  great  numbers  having  thrown  themselves  into  the 
Rhine,  which  was  in  their  rear,  were  either  drowned  in 
their  attempts  to  swim  across  the  river,  or  pierceS 
through  by  the  arrows  of  the  victors.  Among  the  pri- 
soners was  Chnodomarius  himself,  whom  Julian,  after 
having  treated  him  with  respect,  and  expressed  the  pi^ 
which  his  downfal — an  instance  of  the  nothingneaa 
of  human  grandeur — inspired,  sent  to  the  Emperor. 
Julian  had  the  policy  to  ascribe  to  Constantius,  and 
Constantius  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  appropriate  to 
himself,  the  whole  glory  of  this  celebrated  battle,  which, 
by  one  decisive  blow,  had  restored  Gaul  to  its  ancient 
liberty.  Chnodomarius,  who,  fallen  from  the  pride  of 
his  over-confidence,  had  evinced  all  the  abjectness  of 
a  prostrated  Chief,  was  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
did  not  long  outlive  his  humiliation  and  captivity.  | 

When  Julian  had  repaired  an  ancient  fort  erected  if 
Trajan,  and  granted  the  alarmed  Barbarians  a  truce  of 
ten  months,  after  having  prevailed  on  his  army  to  pene- 
trate into  Germany,  he  received  information  that  a  body  JoSh 
of  six  hundred  Franks,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  his  Jj^ 
absence,  had  laid  waste  the  country  about  Rheims,  and  ^^'^ 
fortified  themselves  in  two  castles  on  the  river  Meuse. 
Aecustomed  to  brave  the  severest  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  devoted  (as  if  they  formed  the  great 
end  of  life)  to  the  conflicts  of  war,  in  which  they  were 
reckoned  the  most  terrible  of  the  Barbarians,  they 
maintained  their  reputation  by  the  determined  bravery 
with  which,  during  a  siege  of  fifty-four  days,  in  the 
rigour  of  winter,  they  sustained  the  attacks  of  the 
C€Bsar.  Being  at  length  reduced  to  desist  from  a  de- 
fence, which  they  perceived  must  terminate  in  their  total 
destruction,  they  were  sent  as  captives  to  the  Emperor, 
who  gladly  incorporated  them  among  the  Roman 
troops. 

Julian,  having  closed  this  successful  campaign,  fixed 
his  winter-quarters  in  Paris.  The  whole  city,§  now  of  g^^ 
such  great  extent,  was  at  that  time  situated  on  a  small  p^^i^ 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Seine,  surrounded  with  walls,  of 
which  that  river  bathed  the  foot,  and  accessible  only  by 
two  wooden  bridges.  The  Northern  side  of  the  Seine 
was  covered  by  a  forest,  but  the  Soutliern  adorned  with 
a  Palace,  an  Amphitheatre,  public  Baths,  an  Aqueduct, 
and  a  Field  of  Mars.  Leucetia,  or  Leutetia,||  for  so 
the  city  was  anciently  called  by  the  Gauls,  was  long 
cherished  by  Julian  with  feelings  of  sincere  attachment. 

•  Amoiian.  lib.  xri.  f  LibMi.  Ormt,  a. 

{  Ammiao.  lib.  xvi.  xvii.  &c. 

\  See  an  interestiog  description  of  Paris  io  the  lime  of  Julian,  la 
bis  Mitopogon, 

f  «4»  r«Af^Mi»^— Jttliao  M  Jiifop.   Sm  La  Bletarie,  Fte  de  Juliem. 
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The  cTiaractei*  of  the  Ganls  simple  and  severe,  so  un- 
like ihe  tone  of  feeling  found  in  the  levity  of**  some 
high-viced  cvtj%**  and  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  own 
temper^  which  was  a  slrangrer  to  eflemiiiacy  and  parade, 
wns  also  peculiarly  calculated  to  conciliate  his  esteem. 
His  fflsposition  conliniied  unchanf^ed,  ihoufrh  the  robe 
df  Pliilosopher  was  laid  aside*  The  exercises  of  war 
were  lo  htm  rather  a  duty  than  a  pleasure:  when 
be  wiL^i  taught  the  Pyrrhic  dance  — which  formed 
m  part  c»f  the  military  education  of  the  Greeks  and  Ra- 
mans— he  thoug!it  with  regret  on  his  earlier  studies, 
Rnd  repeated  the  name  of  Plato,  Yet  he  evinced  by 
his  example  how  little  the  speculative  lessons  rjf  the 
Schools,  which  had  infused  into  his  mind  the  <;pirit  of 
honour  and  the  glow  of  heroism,  had  unfitted  him  for 
the  occvipations  of  active  life.  Trained  to  the  most 
ri^d  frugality,  taug-ht  **  lo  spyrn  delights  and  live  la- 
borious days,'*  he  banished  delicacies  fron:i  his  table, 
aitd  contented  himself  with  the  simple  fare  of  the  com- 
I  mon   soldier,  which  he  took   in  small  quantities,  and 

t  afteii  standing-.     His  sleep  was   short   and   broken  at 

pleasure;    his    bed-chamber    was    without    fire;*    his 
.  led    was  but  a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor ;  and    his 

covering"  a  simple  skin.     He  frequently  rose  at  mid- 
ftiphl   to  despatch  business,  to  visit  his  sentinels,  and 
afierwards,  if  leisure   remained,  to  indulg-e  in  studious 
L  pursuits.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted   thot  one  of  the 

^^      fruits   of  his  application    is   lost — the  History   of  his 
^H      Galhc  cumpatg:us,t 

^B  The  season  waa  no  sooner  lit  for  action,  than 
^^^  Julian  took  the  field,  designing  effectually  to  reduce  the 
^H^  Franks  before  Ihe  truce  concluded  with  the  Alemanni 
^H  bid  expired.  His  convoys  not  having  arrived  from 
Aquitftia,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  take  a  provision  of 
biscuit  for  twenty  days,  and  had  already  arrived  at 
Tongres,  before  the  enemy  was  aware  that  he  had  set 
^rUi  from  Paris,  His  first  attack  was  on  the  Salii.  the 
*fiosi  powerful  Tribe  of  the  Franks,  who,  being  driven 
y^he  Sa^ions  from  their  German  possessions,  had  fixed 
^^tp  habitation  in  Batavia*  and  Toxandria.J  Pouring 
upon  the  OHtouished  Tribe  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
"^  Compelled  them  to  submit,  but  treated  them,  it 
^<^uld  appear,  with  comparative  favour. 
With  equal  speed,  turning  his  arms  against  the  Cha- 
i?J*^^i,  another  nation  of  the  Franks,  who  had  also  fixed 
^■^^rriselvcs  in  Gaul,  he  overcame  them  in  battle*  and  eom- 
l?^"led  them  to  retire  to  their  former  settlement  beyond 
Hhine.  TheChamavi,  defeated  and  expelled,  sued  for 
^«Ce,  on  which  occasion  a  theatrical  but  interer^ting  clr- 
"'instance  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Julian  demanded 
*^  the  son  of  their  King  should  be  delivered  to  him 
ft  hostage.  He  had  no  sooner  e"xpressed  his  wish 
*^ti  the  King  and  his  Ibl lowers,  prostrate  on  the 
^ound,  raised  a  pitiable  cry*  exclaiming  that  he  re- 
1^1  red  impossibilities — that  they  could  not  revive  the 
■^ad.  Deep  silence  then  testified  their  anguish,  till  the 
*ci  monarch  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  regret 
'^^t  his  own  domestic  misfortunes  should  entail  ruin 
Jpon  his  people  also.  In  the  height  of  this  affliction 
""id   despair,  the  young  Prince,  who,  it  was  thought,  had 

Miopoffon.  f  Li  ban.  Orai,  iy, 

_     IStUvia  then  comprehf  nded  the  islatids  formed   by  ihe  several 

»  iCil*^**"  **^  ^^**^  Rbiac,  from  the  fort  of  Skenk  lo  the  sea.     Modern 

wllrnnd^  ihererore,  dor«  ijot  exactly  ccrrespoDd  with  ancieat  BmtivU. 

.%^  fiie  coonlry  called  Toxandrit  began  about  a  lemgue  from   Maes- 

t^<^lit,  and  etleo<Jed  about  tweoty  leagues  aloug  ihe  Meuoc,  Vfitre  arc 

**^tt«l«4  «l  pr«i«at  Boii-le-duc,  Breda,  and  Antwerp. 


been    slain    in   battle,  suddenly  appeared.     While  the  CoBstaaOtt*. 
Barbarians,  mute  with  surprise,  doubled  the  reality  of  Vi--v'-^i- 
the  fig^ure  which    stood   before    their   eyes,  the   Cc&tar       f«>m 
addressed  them  in  terms  like  the  followin|^:  **  *>- 

**  Behold  without  dotibt  the  Prince  whom  you  have       3^^' 
wept     Yon    had  lost  him  by  your  fault :  God  and  the  *^ 

Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  Thou^^h  my  cap-  ^'  ^" 
tive,  I  receive  him  as  a  hostag^e*  and  take  charg^e  of  his  «>^*» 
happiness.  Should  you  violate  the  faith  which  you 
have  pled^ired,  it  will  not  be  on  his  innocent  head  that  I 
shall  aven^^e  the  treachery— wild  beasts  alone  fly  upon 
the  first  person  they  meet,  though  they  have  received 
from  him  no  injury.  But  remember  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  unjust  aggressor  is  crushed  with  merited  pu- 
nishment, and  that  you  will  then  have  as  enemies  the 
Romans  and  myself,  by  whom  you  have  been  van- 
quished, and  from  whom  in  their  compassion  you  now 
receive  Peace."*  Thus  did  Julian  inspire  Ihe  Bar- 
barians with  feelings  of  g-ratitvide  and  respect,  after 
having*  secured  by  the  sword  that  Peace  which  a  Roman 
Praefect  had  wished  to  obtain  by  a  purchase  derogatory 
to  the  dii^nily,  lhouj»:h  sanctioned  by  the  permission  of 
the  Etnpcror;  and  which  enabled  the  Gauls,  no  longer 
obstructed  by  the  Chamavi,  to  procure  from  Britain 
those  supplies  of  corn  which  their  ravaged  and  uncul- 
tivated lands  could  not  afford. 

On    the    expiration    of  the    truce    which    had   been  Eipedition 
granted    to  the    Alemanni,    Julian    again    passed    the  ^'^JljIjia 
Rhine,  and  spread  tbe  ravages  of  war  over  their  Coun-  ^y^^"^  ^^^ 
try.      Under  the   pressure  of    this    distress,    Suomar      *"*" 
and  Hortaire,  two  of  their  Kings,  came  to  him  in  per- 
son, and  obtained  a  Peace,  offering  to  restore  all  their 
Roman  prisoners.     Having  selected  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  various  ruined  villages  and  cities  a  list  of 
such  persons  as  to  their  knowledge  had  been  carried 
into  captivity,  he  discovered   every  attempt  to  conceal 
any  part  of  the   numbers  wanting,  with  an   exactness, 
which   appeared  to  the  Barbarians  the  result  of  syper- 
natura!  knowledge,  and  with  a  tone  of  command   and 
menace,    which    alarmed   them    into    the  faithful  per- 
formance of  Iheir  promises.     The  number  of  prisoners 
whom  he  rescued  out  ot  the  power  of  the  Barbarians 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand. 

Julian's  third  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  which  raised  to  a  still  greater 
height  the  fame  which  a  series  of  victories  had  con-- 
ferred.  In  consequence  of  the  hostile  movements  of 
the  enemy,  having  penetrated  as  far  as  Salles,  where 
the  territories  of  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  ended, 
wasting  the  country  far  and  wide,  he  was  enabled  lo 
prescribe  his  own  terms  of  Peace  to  six  of  the  Kmgs  of 
the  Alemanni.  A  war  so  meritorious  in  its  nature,  and 
so  glorious  in  its  result,  being  thus  concluded,  Julian 
put  his  forces  into  winter-quarters,  and  retired  to 
Paris. 

The  wisdom  of  Julian  during  the  intervals  of  public  Julian  re- 
tranc|uillity,   was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  courage  P'^'"  ^^^ 
during  the  eveniful  seasons  of  war    He  was  sedulouhly  "^^'"^^  *' 
employed  in  repairing  the  sliattered  cities  of  Gaul,  and  ^**^^ 
rebuilt  in  particular  seven  posts  of  consequence  between 
Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  f    It  formed  a  part  ot 
his  excellent  policy  to  reqnire  the  Barbarians,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaties  which  he  granted,  lo  provide  and 

«  This  iDcideDt  ii  related  briefly  by  Zosimus,  largely  by  EjiHuiiu 
Excerp.  L^g.  p.  1&,     See  U  Blelene,  Fit  dt  Jutim^  lib*  ii.  ' 
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Cotivey  tli6  m&terials  nectestiry  towards  the  completion 
of  works,  by  which  themselves  were  curbed  and  overawed. 
Cities  rose  from  their  ruins  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
persons  who  had  laboured  to  demolish  them,  and  had 
exulted  in  the  hope  that  the  effects  of  their  vengeance 
would  have  been  permanently  felt.  While  the  Barbarians 
contributed  to  the  work  through  fear  of  the  Casar,  the 
Romans  were  moved  by  attachment  to  him  to  prosecute 
it  with  the  most  strenuous  activity.  Even  the  auxiliary 
troops,  though  they  had  always  claimed  exemption  from 
tasks  of  this  nature,  vied  with  the  Romans  in  undergoing 
the  fatigue  of  the  most  laborious  and  servile  duties.  Yet 
the  soldiers  were  not  without  subjects  of  complaint. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  they  had  received 
neither  the  extraordinary  donative  nor  their  regular  pay, 
and  it  required  all  the  conciliatory  arts  and  eloquence  of 
the  Casar,  denied  as  he  was  even  the  power  of  recom- 
pensing merit,  to  silence  the  clamours  and  mutiny 
which  the  parsimoniousness  of  the  Emperor  had 
caused.*  To  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
scarcity,  arising  from  the  suspension  of  tillage,  which 
the  ravages  of  war  had  induced,  it  was  the  particular 
care  of  Julian  to  restore  the  secure  navigation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  consequence  of  his  measures  six  hundred 
8hips,t  having  made  several  voyages  to  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  returned  with  large  supplies  of  corn, — a  circum- 
stance calculated  to  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Britain.  By  these  wise  measures  the  Pro- 


J|jjJJ^|jJ°Jf  vince  of  Gaul  felt  again  the  impulse  and  the  blessings 
Julito.  o^  industry,  and  presented  a  picture  of  established 
I  security  and  rising  wealth  4  The  administration  of  Julian 
was  marked  by  a  strict  adherence  to  justice,  tempered 
with  mildness  and  clemency.  Before  he  departed  on  his 
campaigns,  he  referred  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces 
the  parties  who  had  been  brought  before  his  tribunal, 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  he 
enjoined  these  officers  to  defer  till  his  return  the  execu- 
tion of  sentences,  which  he  then  revised  and  softened  on 
the  principles  of  natural  equity,  and  by  the  dictates  of  a 
humane  disposition.  Careful  to  require  in  all  cases 
unquestionable  evidence  in  order  to  convict,  and  to 
avoid  attaching  the  weight  of  proof  to  mere  warmth 
of  assertion,  he  checked  the  vehemence  of  Delphidius, 
who  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  extortion  Numerius,  a 
former  Governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul. — **  Who  will  ever 
be  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  fiery  advocate,  "if  it  be 
sufficient  to  deny  ?**  "  And  who,"  replied  the  Casar^ 
"  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  ?"§ 

But,  although  inclined  to  lenient  measures,  he  had 
the  firmness,  when  occasion  required  it,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  justice  against  those  who,  appointed  to  admi- 
nister it,  had  violated  its  laws.  Such  persons,  in  conse- 
quence, assailed  him  with  the  falsest  calunmies,  or  exer- 
cised against  him  the  more  subtle  and  secret  arts  of  a 
malice,  which  put  on  the  disguise  of  admiration  itself,  in 
order  to  excite  with  keener  edge  the  jealousy  of  the  Em- 
peror.    Nor  was  it  in  his  judicial  capacity  alone  that 

*  Ammian.  lib.  xvii.  c.  9. 

t  Jul.  Oral,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athenietu.  p.  280.  "  If  we  compute  the 
BIX  hundred  corn  ships  of  Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were 
capable  of  exporting  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  quarters ; 
(see  Arbuthnot's  Weighit  and  Meaturetf  p.  237.)  and  the  Country 
which  could  bear  so  large  an  exportation  must  already  have  attained 
an  improTed  state  of  agriculture."  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Sfe, 
ch.  SIX.) 

t  Uban.  Orai,  Pareni,  in  bnp,  JuUan,  c.  38. 

I  Ammiaii.  lib.  xniL  c«  1. 


Julian  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Province  which  had  been  consigned  to  his  care. 
The  receipts  of  the  Public  Treasury  were  examined,  and 
the  means  of  alleviating  the  landed  proprietor  attentively 
considered.  Florentius,  Praetorian  Prsefect  of  Gaul,  an 
oppressor  insensible  to  pity  or  to  shame,  had  insisted  oa 
the  levy  of  an  extraordinary  tax,  which  Julian,  having 
demonstrated  it  to  be  unnecessary  and  vexatious,  reso- 
lutely rejected.  The  Prefect,  though  checked  at  first  by 
this  vigorous  conduct,  sent  a  new  superdiction  for  his  sig- 
nature, which  he  indignantly  cast  to  the  ground.  "  How,'* 
he  himself  writes,  '*  could  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
act  otherwise  than  I  have  acted  ?  Could  I  abandon  the 
wretched  subjects  to  robbers,  who  by  unworthy  acts  have 
already  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity  ?  A^ribune« 
who  deserts  his  post,  which  he  could  not  retain  without 
the  immediate  loss  of  his  life,  is  punished  with  death,  and 
even  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture :  how  then  can  I 
have  the  meanness  to  abandon  the  post  of  defending^ 
these  unhappy  men  against  such  oppressors  ?  As  God 
has  placed  me  in  this  post,  so  will  he  assist  me. 
Should  I  be  doomed  to  sufier,  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  is  no  small  consolation.  Would  that  the  Gods 
gave  to  me  a  counsellor  like  the  excellent  Sallust !  If  I 
should  be  superseded^  I  shall  submit  to  it  without  repin- 
ing. It  is  better  to  act  well  for  a  short  time,  than  ill 
for  a  long  time.''*  Sallust  here  mentioned,  was  a  merito- 
rious ofiicer,  who  had  gained  the  intimate  friendship  and 
almost  filial  reverence  of  Julian  by  the  integrity  which 
dictated,  and  the  delicacy  which  recommended  his  coun- 
sels, and  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  th^ 
ministers  who  surrounded  the  jealous  Emperor.  The 
complaints  of  Florentius  were  not  effectual,  so  thatJulian 
diminished  even  the  ancient  impositions  which  were  too 
heavy  for  a  distressed  Province,  the  prey  as  well  of  the 
Barbarian  as  of  the  Roman,  of  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  plunderer. 

While  the  military  and  Civil  measures  of  Julian  excited 
the  dread  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  was  sent  to  re- 
press, and  the  admiration  of  the  Provincials,  whom  he 
laboured  to  organize  and  protect,  they  were  obscured 
and  ridiculed  by  the  courtly  buffoons,  who  studied 
the  humours  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  de* 
luded  Constantius.  The  Eunuchs  had  at  first  opposed 
his  promotion :  they  now  decried  the  qualities  which 
it  hsMl  served  so  conspicuously  to  display.  The  coarsest 
raillery  was  directed  against  the  uncouthness  of  his 
person,  and  awkwardness  of  his  manner.f  The  un- 
assuming narratives  of  his  great  exploits  were  repre- 
sented as  the  rhetorical  inventions  of  a  loquacious  Greek 
pedant.  But  so  far  was  the  force  of  Truth  from  beinf^ 
suppressed  by  the  artifices  of  affected  contempt,  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  with  most  extravagant  vanity, 
was  desirous  of  placing  on  his  own  brows  the  laurels 
which  the  C€esar  had  reaped :  his  arrangements,  his  cou- 
rage,'his  ability  during  a  conflict,  in  which  he  was  not 
even  present,  were  celebrated  in  an  edict,  from  which 
the  name  of  Julian  was  wholly  omitted.  But  a  piece 
of  absurdity  so  palpable  was  but  ill  calculated  to  calm 
the  secret  apprehensions  which,  excited  by  his  own 
jealousy,  were  carefully  nurtured  by  the  intriguers  who 
infested  his  palace.     The  workings  of  hatred  became 

*  Julian.  Ep,  ad  Oribat, 

t  it  odium  venii  am  victoriit  tuii  eapelloy  non  komo  ;  trf  kirmhmm 
Julitamm  carpentet,  appellanle$^e  loqiuteem  tatpawt,  ei  pmrpnrmtam 
jtsitam,  lUierionem  Grttcum,  S^e,    Ammian. 
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at  length  more  appttrent  by  a  slep  most  insitliously  cou- 
t rived  to  effect  the  ultimate  mm  of  Jylian*     While  the 
Cmmr  was  still  in  winler-quarlers  at  Paris,  he  was  siir* 
prised  by  the  arrival  of  Decent ius,  charged  with  peremp- 
tory orders  from  the  Emperor  to  bring  away  from  the 
army  the   Batavians   and  other    auxiliaries^   and  three 
hundred  men  selected  out  of  each   of  the    remaining 
bands,  that  this  large  Body  mi^ht  march  without  delay 
af*ajnst  the  Persians.     By  a  message  which  commanded 
'^    bim  to  p^ive  up  the  flower  of  his  troops— llie  veterans 
ilnra  whom    he  had  trained  and  led  to  victory — Juliau  was 
L        reduced  to  the  alternative^  either  of  drawing-  upon  him- 
k.  B.     self  the  resentment  of  Constantitis  if  he  refused  to  at- 
SfiO.     tend  to  it ;  or,  of  bein^  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Barba- 
rians if  he  complied  with  it.     In  this  dilemma,  he  re- 
solved  to  obey,  but  at  Ihe  same  time  to  resign  the  title 
of  C<piar,  and   to    return  to  private    life.     He  pointed 
out,  however,  the  breach  of  public  faith  which  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  mandate  would  cause*     The  greater  part 
of  the  auxiliaries,  raised  in  Gaul  und   Germany,  had 
ensragred  in  the  Roman  service  upon  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps ;  and  the  violation 
of  10  article,  which  had  always  been  positively  stipulated 
ly  the  people  beyond  the  Rhine,  would  naturally  tend 
to  annihilate  all  confidence  for  the  future.     No  atten* 
tioQ  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  Julian.     Dis- 
content  arose  among  the  forces,  terror  among  the  inha- 
bitMts:  the  former  were  incensed  at  being  torn  from 
the  General  to  whom  they  were   devoted  through  the 
ttmemhrance  of  kindness  and  of  glorj',  and  the  landa 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  ties  of  habit  and  aflTec- 
tion,  in  order  to  march,  **  with  many  a  weary  step,  and 
many  a  groan***  into  distant  regions  of  the  East ;  the 
liWer  were  filled  with  consternation,  lest  their  territo- 
riet,  unpi*utected  by  the  %*eterans,  to  which  they  owed 
tlirir  renovated  prosperity,  should  be  again  exposed  to 
the  irruptions  of  the   Germans,  and  replunged  in  all 
the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation.     The  wives  of  sol- 
diers, showing  their  infants  at  the  breast,  conjured  them 
figaianot  to  desert  the  objects  of  their  love, 

Julian,  destitute  of  trusty  counsellors,  was  anxious 

to  confer  with  Lupicinus^  tlie  General  of  the  Cavalry,  and 

^th  the  Prsefect  Florentius.    But  the  tbrmer  was  ahsent 

tn  Britain  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ; 

*^*  latter,  who,  it  was  commonly  reported,  had  induced 

"'*  Emperor    to  adopt  the    measure,  was    at  Vienna, 

where  he  persisted  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  press- 

'fff  Solicitation  of  the   Ctesar,  .  Decentius,   fearfid   lest 

tfte  outcries  which  were  heard  in  all  quarters,  and  the 

"Ms  agninst    Constantius,  which    were   privately  dis- 

P^raed  among  the  soldiery,  should  lead   to  some  se- 

!:"*ous  movement,  prevailed  ou   Julian  to  give  orders 

9^  the  immediate  departure  of  the  t roups.     Moved  by 

In  ^  distress  of  the  ^^oldiers,  who  bitterly  complained  that 

fwiey  ^gre  banished  like  criminals  iuto  the  most  remote 

'*rts  of  the  Earth,  while  their  wives,  children,  and  re- 

'*^«>ris  would  be  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Barba- 

^a^  he   supplied    them   with  a   sufficient  number  of 

Public  carriages  to  transport  their  families.     When  the 

Pces  were  ready  to  depart,  Julian  warned   Decentius 

^*  the  danger  of  suffering  them  to  march  through  Paris, 

wh^r^  he  was  still  in  wiuter-cjuitrters  ;  but  Decentius,  on 

I"*  other  hand,  apprehensive  lest  the  refusal  of  a  last 

^terview  should  lead  to  mutiny,  neglected  his  judicious 

y^vice.     On  the  approach  of  the  troops  the  Ctssar  hav- 

^^^  received  them  with  peculiar  kindness,  ascended  a 

trvbunal  in  a  plain  before  llie  gates  of  the  city,  and 


t 


made  a  long  and  studied  harangue,  in  which,  after 
having  recalled  and  extolled  their  achievements^  he 
encouraged  them  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  commands 
of  the  Emperor,  who  had  the  will  and  the  means  to 
reward  their  merit.  After  this  address,  the  soldiers 
preserved  a  mournftil  silence,  while  the  crowds  con- 
jured them  not  to  abandon  a  Country  which  they  had 
delivered  by  their  courage.  Julian  then  entertained, 
with  every  mark  of  the  tenderest  friendship,  the  chief 
officers,  who  returned  to  their  quarters  full  of  anxiety 
and  affliction  at  the  prospect  of  heiiig  refl  as  well  from 
their  native  homes,  as  from  a  General  so  atfectiouately 
interested  in  their  welfare.*  Their  feelings  tbimd  a  cor- 
responding tone  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers.  Amid 
the  festivity  allowed  on  the  eve  of  departure,  the  only 
resource  by  which  their  misfortunes  could  be  averted, 
was  discussed  ;  their  passionate  murmurs  and  mutual  ex- 
hortalions  were  gradually  increased  by  the  effect  of  wine, 
and  by  the  circulation  of  secret  libels.  Their  teelings 
being  thus  wound  up,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  they  flew 
to  arms,  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  with  tumultuous 
cries  proclaimed  Julian  Augufttts^  Julian  ordered  the 
gates  of  his  palace  to  be  closed,  and  refused  to  show 
himself  to  the  impatient  multitude  till  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing. At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers  forcibly 
entered  the  palace^  and  again  saluted  Julian  with  the 
title  of  Emperor.  Julian  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  reminded  them  of  their  alle- 
giance, and  promised  that  he  would  prevail  upon  Con- 
stantius  to  countermand  the  order  which  had  occa- 
sioned their  sedition.  But  the  soldiers,  conscious  of 
their  danger  iflell  to  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor,  against 
whom  they  had  rebelled,  were  at  length  so  transported 
with  rage  as  to  threaten  the  C^dsar  with  iui mediate 
death  if  he  continued  to  decline  the  dignity  which  they 
were  eager  to  bestow. 

Having  yielded  to  this  menace,  he  was  lifted  up  on 
a  shield,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  troops, 
and  a  golden  collar,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
supplied  the  place  of  a  diadem.  A  donative  was  then 
promised  to  the  soldiers,  and  Julian  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace,  with  the  appearance  of  the  utmost 
grief.  How  far  such  grief  was  sincere,!  can  hardly  be 
determined.  A  high  sense  of  honour  and  justice  cha- 
racterised his  conduct ;  yet  ambition  held  strong  sway 
over  his  mind,  and  resentment  may,  perhaps,  have  had. 
its  influence.  Julian  himself  calls  the  Deities  to  wit- 
ness, that  he  was  unacquainted,  till  the  close  of  the 
evening,  with  tJie  intentions  of  the  army.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  credulous  reliance  on  certain 
dreams  and  prediclions,  which  assured  him  that  he 
would  one  day  become  Emperor,  had  not  some  ellect  in 
leading  him  to  expect  and  desire  a  result,  under  existing 
circumstances  so  natural ;  and  in  inducing  him,  perliaps 
almost  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  his  own  con* 
sciousness,  to  court  popularity  with  greater  art  and 
assiduity.  On  first  receiving  intelligence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  retired  to  rest,  and  afterwards  related  to  his 
friends,  that  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  the  Genius  of  the 

•  Ammiaffl.  lib.  xjt.  Liban.  Orat.  xii,  Julian,  ad  Mhfn,  ^c 
t  The  Christian  writers,  Gregory  Nazlatiienus,  (p»  58,  67.)  Pkilos- 
torgiua,  (Tib.  vi.)  Theodoret,  (lib.  ii,  c.  28.)  and  JSozomeii,  (p.  18:) 
seem  to  have  dioughlthal  he  was  privy  lo  iho  designs  of  the  soyiery, 
Zooaras&ays  that  he  privately  gained  the  officer^  who^  by  hi* direction, 
excited  the  soldiers  lo  threaten  him  aa  they  did,  that  he  might  appear 
to  have  accepted  the  Purple  in  order  to  mve  hii  life»  (p.  lb.)  See 
Umv,  HUi.  tol,  3tvi,  p,  121  y.  note  i. 
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Empire,  holding,  as  represented  by  paintingfs,  the  horn 
o€  abundance,  and  complaining  that  he  had  long  waited 
at  his  door,  and  had  often  been  forced  to  retire.  On 
hearing  the  damours  of  the  soldiers,  he  besought 
Jupiter  to  signify  his  will,  and  he  was  directed  by 
an  omen  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  army.  In 
these  instances  may  be  discerned  that  bias  towards 
superstition,  which  is  so  rarely  untinctured  by  du- 
plicity. 

The  resolution  with  which  Julian  rejected  the  advice 
of  his  soldiers  to  put  to  death  the  partisans  of  Con- 
stantius  who  had  opposed  his  eleyation,  and  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  forgave  an  Eunuch,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  bribed  to  murder  him,  are  traits  calculated  to 
confirm  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  character. 
No  blood  was  shed :  Florentius  fled  from  Gaul ;  Lupi- 
oinus,  on  returning  from  Britain,  was  arrested,  but 
experienced  humane  treatment. 

Afler  having  assembled  his  troops,  and  exhorted  them 
to  protect  him  whom  they  themselves  had  exalted  to  the 
Imperial  dignity,  he  wrote,  in  his  name  and  that  of  the 
army,  a  conciliatory  epistle  to  the  Emperor,  which  he 
sent  by  two  of  his  chief  officers,  Pentadius  and  Euthe- 
rius.  Assuming  only  the  name  of  Ctemr,  he  detailed 
the  circumstances  of  his  promotion,  and  solicited  that 
he  mifi^t  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  title  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  accept ;  he  allowed  the  supremacy  of 
Constantius,  to  whom  he  promised  to  send  yearly 
Spanish  horses  and  some  foreign  troops,  and  to  leave 
the  nomination  of  the  Pretorian  Prefect  But  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  other  officen ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  represented  that  the  state  of 
Gaul  was  such,  that  so  &r  from  being  able  to  spare  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  her  wasted  regions,  she  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  other  Provinces.* 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  met  the  Emperor  at 
Ccesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  The  letters^  with  which  they 
were  charged,  transported  him  with  inordinate  rage, 
and  he  dismissed  them,  tremblrag,  ftxmi  his  presence, 
without  interrogating  or  listening  to  them.  In  the 
hei^t  of  his  fury  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  pro- 
secute his  expedition  against  the  Pemians,  or  march 
without  delay  against  his  rival.  On  calmer  tbougtitS) 
he  despatehed  Leonas,  his  Quaestor,  into  Gaul,  with  a 
threatening  letter,  in  which,  after  annulling  Julian's 
Civil  and  military  appointments,  and  nominating  new 
officers,  he  requirad  him  to  lay  down  the  title  which  had 
been  conferred  by  rebels,  and,  as  be  valued  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
rank  of  C<maT^  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain. 
Julian  gave  audience  to  Leonas,  sitting  on  his  tribunal, 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  purposely 
assembled,  and  the  Qusstor  read  with  a  loud  voice  the 
letter  of  Constantius.  Julian  then  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  resign  his  new  dignity,  if  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  soldiery,  by  whom  it  had  been  be- 
stowed. The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  reite- 
lated  acclamations  confirmed  to  him  the  title  of  Augua^ 
tut.  When  that  part  of  the  letter  was  read,  in  which 
Julian  was  accused  of  ingratitude  towards  the  Empe- 
ror, who  observed,  that  he  found  him  an  orphan,  and 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  &ther  had  taken  care  of 


*  Ammianus  adds,  that  besides  this  public  letter,  Julian  added  a 
priratc  one,  filled  with  cutting  reproaches,  which  he  had  not  seen, 
aod  would  ha?t  thought  it  unbMoi&ii^  to  insert  in  bis  History,  (lib.  uu 
167.) 


his  infancy  and  education.  '*  An  orphan  !'*  (cried  the  Con 
indignant  Julian,)  '*  does  it  become  the  assassin  of  my  ^"^^ 
father  and  of  all  my  family,  to  reproach  me  that  I  waa  ' 
left  an  orphan?  Does  he  wish  to  reopen  wounds  ^ 
which  are  scarcely  closed  ?'  The  assembly  being  dia-  ^ 
missed,  Leonas,  who  hail  been  treated  with  the  atten* 
tions  due  to  his  rank  and  merit,  was  sent  back  with  •  ^ 
letter,  in  which  Julian  expressed  without  disguise  the 
feelings  which  he  had  long  smothered. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Emperor  was  engaged  Julia 
in  the  Persian  war,  Julian  passed  the  Rhine  at  Tricesi-  ^^ 
ma,*  aud  fell  suddenly  on  the  AUuarii,  a  Tribe  of^^ 
Franks,  inhabiting  the  present  Countries  of  Cleves  and  tho  J 
Monster,  who  had  repeatedly  invaded  the  Gallic  fron*  »  a 
tier.  He  slaughtered  great  numbers  of  them,  and  3(M 
compelled  the  rest  to  submit.  Having  spent  three 
months  in  this  expedition,  he  visited  the  fortresses  along 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basle,  recovered  and  fortified  some 
places  which  were  still  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  passed 
through  Besan^on,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  nt 
Vienna.  Here  he  celebrated  the  fifth  year  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  C^e$ar,  and 
assumed  the  diadem,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precions 
stones,  which  was  borne  by  the  Emperors  since  Coo* 
stantine.f  But  the  Alemanni,  though  subdued  bj 
arms  and  bound  by  Treaties,  still  evinced  a  dispo:«itiua 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  frustrate 
his  design  of  imparting  permanent  tranquillity  to 
Qmih  They  again  broke  into  that  Province  on  the 
side  of  RhKtia,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  devas- 
tation. Radomariusy  one  of  their  Kings,  (whoee 
Country  lay  near  Basle,)  an  extremely  crafty  and 
dangerous  man,  pretended  to  feel  the  deepest  respect 
for  Julian,  on  whom  he  lavished  the  most  lofly  titles* 
and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  communications  with 
Constantius,  secretly  fomented  the  hostilities  of  which  he 
afl^cted  to  complam.  Julian,  having  intercepted  a  letter 
which  disclosed  his  dissimulation,  resolved  to  use  artifice 
against  ailifice,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  a  baa* 
quet,  which  he  imprudently  accepted,  and  banished  him 
into  Spain.  Julian  had  already  despatched  against  the 
Alemanni,  Lebano,  one  of  his  commanders,  who  was 
killed,  and  his  troops  routed.  He  advanced,  therefore^ 
in  person,  passed  the  Rhine  for  the  last  time,  surprised 
the  Barlmrians,  destroyed  great  numbers,  and  obliged 
the  rest,  afler  having  restored  their  booty,  to  receive 
Peace  on  the  conditions  which  he  chose  to  prescribe^ 
and  which  they  durst  not  violate  during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  active  and  formidable  prepan^  Opi 
tions  of  Constantius  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  tan 
mistaken,  that  he  was  unalterably  determined  on  war.  ^^ 
Julian,  afler  the  failure  of  several  messages,  hopeless 
of  effecting  by  negotiation  any  amicable  settlement  oC 

*  Tricesima  is  supposed  by  some  (o  be  Cleves,  by  others  Kelleo. 

f  About  this  time  died  Helena,  his  wife.  Her  pregnancy  had  been 
rendered  fruitless,  and  her  days  abridged,  by  tlie  detestable  Mfs 
which  Ba»ebia,  it  is  said,  (though  the  assertion  is  irreconcilable  wiili 
the  known  character  of  the  Empress,)  cauhed  to  be  employed,  whea 
delivered  of  a  son.  ObsMrix  corntpta  tnercedCf  mox  natttm  prm^eet9 
phuqyam  amvmeral  umbiiico  n^cnvit.  (Amiuiari.  lib.  xvi.  c.  10.) 
When  she  accompanied  to  Rome  the  Kmperor  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
qmnitum  vemnmm  bibere  perfraudtm  UlexUj  ttl  quoiietetmfme  eomcfm 
pittetf  immmhtrum  olyicerH  partum.  {lb.)  Her  itody  waa  tent  !» 
Rome,  and  interred  near  that  of  her  sister  Constantina.  (Id,  lib.zzL 
c.  1.)  She  is  styled  on  medals  Flavia  Julia  Helena,  and  on  some  baa 
the  title  of  AuguMla.  Julian  did  not  re-marry.  Pa^n  writers  speak* 
of  his  rhaitity  in  a  tone  of  panegyric,  which  seems  to  derive  eonl^' 
laatiea  from  the  nUraoe  of  tlie  Cbristiana.  See  La  BleteriCy  ^W  ea' 
p.  10». 
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their  dispuie.  ventured  at  len^h  to  throw  off  the  mask 
which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  and  opeidy  committed  the 
carr  of  his  life  to  the  Ciods.  At  this  critical  period  he 
bent  hh  mind  towards  the  moAt  effectual  means  of 
securiiig:  his  newly  acquired  power.  He  perceived  the 
Jii^i  importance  of  seiziiifr  by  a  sudden  movement  the 
Province  of  IHyricum,  which  was  able  both  to  fyrnish 
his  army  with  recruits,  and  to  enable  him  to  sustain  the 
expenditure  of  the  wur,  by  the  resources  which  its 
mines  of  ijnld  and  silver  might  supply.  Accordjng^ly 
be  opened  this  desig-n  to  his  assembled  troops,  and, 
tfter  expatiating  on  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  attetnpt,  however  daring,  conjured  ihem  to  be 
mindful  of  that  strictness  of  discipline,  and  that  regard 
for  moderation  towards  the  ]*eople,  which  had  reflected 
upon  Ihero  more  lustre  than  the  most  splendid  military 
tehieve merits.  No  sooner  was  his  animated  address 
concluded,  than  the  some  soUliers,  whom  the  prospect 
of  leaving  Gaul  had  roused  to  rebellion  against  Con- 
Blantms,  now,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  evinced  by  their 
unanimous  acclamations,  and  by  Ihe  loud  clashing  of 
thfir  shields,  their  readiness  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Julian  to  the  farthest  eiitremities  of  the  world.  They 
then  proceeded  to  take  the  oalh  of  allegiance  to  his 
MKm,  and.  pointing  their  naked  swords  to  their  throats, 
Wtire  %iiih  dreadful  imprecotions,  ihut^  devoted  to  his 
service,  they  would  shed  for  him,  if  necessity  should 
require  it*  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  Nebridius 
thnie,  who  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  Pnetorian 
Ptiffect,  courageously  refused  to  enter  into  this  engage- 
CTit  Raised  to  his  dignity  by  the  sole  favour  of  Con* 
ftantias,  he  had  the  nobleness  of  mind  to  declare,  that  he 
would  nut  bind  himself  to  act  agiiinst  his  benefactor  and 
BMwter.  It  was  with  difficulty  tliaf  he  escaped  falling  a 
•Krifice  to  the  armed  crowd,  fn>ni  whose  fury  he  was 
Rfeened  by  Jutian,  who  threw  over  the  Prsefect  his  Im- 
pciml  iTittntle,  and  afterwards  alJowed  him  to  relire  unmo- 
ifflrd  into  Hetruria.  His  disinterestedness  and  loyalty, 
til0tigh  unfeelingly  disparaged  by  an  ancient  Orator, 
anmH  but  obtain  their  full  meed  of  praise  from  the  im* 
partiality  of  the  modem  Historian.  The  office  of  Ne- 
bfidiui-was  afterwards  conferred  on  Sallust,  who  had 
thustn  opportunity  of  practically  displaying,  in  his  own 
adfnintslration,  those  principles  of  moderation  and  jus- 
lice  which  had  before  distinguished  his  instructions. 

Jidian,  now  fully  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  his  troops, 
dnided  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  numerical 
!jtn?nglh  migtit  ap[ieBr  large  beyond  reality,  and  that 
they  might  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  in  a  greater 
Tiriety  of  directions.  Twenty  thou.sand  men  were  sent 
inia  Punnonia,  under  the  conduct  of  Nevitta,  Jovius, 
ami  Jovinus,  and  ordered  to  march  by  ditferent  routes: 
tbe  remaining  three  thousand,  which  completed  his 
•rmy,  were  commanded  by  Julian  himself;  all  were 
ippointed  to  meet  at  Sirmium,  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
TOU»,  At  the  head  of  his  select  band,  Julian  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  Marciau  Forest,  advanced  with 
nipidily  over  mountain  and  morass,  careless  whether 
be  passed  the  Country  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  Bar- 
keiaiis;  and  pressing  on  with  the  greatest  vigour 
wd  secrecy  by  land  and  water,  after  a  series  of  the 
laost  skilful  manosuvres,  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Bo- 
aonia*  which  is  but  nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium, 
Wore  the  enemy  ttad  any  certain  knowledge  that  he 
had  begun  his  march  frcni  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
DigaUlphus,  one  of  his  officers,  hastening  with  a  Body 
of  Ugbt  infantry^  immediately  surprised  LuciliaD^  who 


commanded  the  military  in  Itlyricum,  and  intended,  in  ConstaoHus. 
consequence  of  certain  confused  reports,  to  assemble  ^"^'V**^ 
his  forces.  Suddenly  roused  from  repose,  seized,  and  ^i^om 
thrown  upon  a  horse,  he  was  brought,  stupified  with  ^*  ^* 
terror,  into  the  presence  of  Julian.  But  no  sooner  *^' 
had  he  recovered  his  self-possession  and  bewildered 
senses,  than  with  singular  imprudence  he  ventured  to  q^.,' 
remark  to  Julian,  that  he  had  rashly  thrown  himself, 
with  a  small  number  of  men,  into  the  midst  of  his  ad- 
versaries. **  Reserve  for  Constantius  these  prudent 
counsels,  (replied  the  conqueror  with  a  bitter  smile,) 
when  I  gave  you  my  Purple  to  kiss,  I  wished  not  to 
receive  your  advice,  but  to  dispel  your  fears,"  Sen- 
sible that  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  his  life,  was  placed 
on  a  desperate  cast,  Jidian  continued  with  undiminished 
speed,  energy,  and  boldness,  to  urge  on  the  execution 
of  his  project.  As  he  approached  the  suburbs  of  Sir- 
mium, he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  jtsy 
by  the  soldiers  and  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  people, 
who  led  him,  with  due  honours,  to  the  Imperial  palace. 
Departing  on  ttie  dawn  of  the  third  day,  he  seized 
without  opposition  the  important  pass  of  Sncci,  a  very 
narrow  and  precipitous  defile  between  Mount  Hsemus 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  which  separates  the  Provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Illyria,  Having  intrusted  the  defence  of 
this  post  to  Nevitta,  who,  with  the  other  commanders, 
had  ably  effected,  in  ten  or  eleven  days*  time,  the  de- 
signed junction  at  Sirmium,  he  returned  to  Neissus, 
where  he  employed  his  time  in  levying  fresh  troops 
from  all  quarters,  and  in  writing  to  several  cities  of 
Greece,  among  the  rest,  Athens,  Lacedtemon,  and 
Corinth,  to  eipfain  and  justify,  with  a  degree  of  study 
and  solicitude  which  evinced  the  weight  he  attached  to 
public  esteem,  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  revolt 
against  Constantius.*  The  power  of  Julian  soon  be- 
came widely  felt.  Taurus  and  Fiorentius,  who  were 
stigmatized  in  the  public  Acts  of  the  year  by  the  title  of 
the  "  fugitive  Consuls, "t  abandoned  the  Priefectures  of 
Italy  and  Illyricum,  over  which  they  had  been  respect- 
ively placed,  ami  hastened  to  acquaint  the  Emperor 
with  the  imminent  dangers  which  Ibreatencd  hts  Km- 
pire.  The  deserted  Provinces  submitted  to  Julian,  the 
master  of  Italy  ;  he  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  Rome 
an  epistle,  which  contained  invectives  so  severe  against 
the  vices  of  Constantius,  that  the  asaembly  exclaimed 
with  one  accord,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  **  We 
beseech  you  to  respect  the  author  of  your  fortune  r'* — 
an  expression  which  may,  perhaps,  be  consideretl  as 
evincing  their  courage  and  gratitude,  though  it  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  choice  of  Julian  as 
Vtmar  was  a  blessing  conferred  on  them,  and  was 
sufficient  to  throw  the  many  faults  of  Constantius  into 
the  shade4 

Constantius  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  spee<l  and  Prcparm- 
success  of  Julian,  than,  availing  himself  of  the  retreat  Jjon 
of  the  Persian  Monarch,  against  whom  he  was  engaged,     **^ 
he  prepared  to  attack  his  rival — a  task  the  difficulties 
of  which  he  atlected  to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

♦  The  only  one  of  thes*  epistles ^hich  still  rcmaini  h  rliat  wfitlen 
to  the  Albemans, — an  eloquent  composition.  We  have  al;^o  a  few 
lines  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ccriiithians,  when  he  wa§  already  in 
possetsion  of  a  grcJtt  part  of  the  Kmpife, 

f  Zosim,  p.  7 12. 

I  Qua  cnm^  TerluHo  adminiitrante  atlhttc  prtrfpctnramj  reata* 
rentur  m  Ci/rut,  eminuii  Nhbititatii  mm  $]>fciottt  Ji''Hti<l  LeniffnitaM 
grata.  ExciamatHm  e§t  fiiiin,  im  unam  cuncforum  Mrni^ntid  cair^rM- 
tnlft  "^uctori/M  reterenttam  ragmmv*,'* 
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The  progress  of  Julian,  hitherto  so  prosperous,  was 
surldtnly  inlerniptcfl  by  un  eventi  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  altendctl  with  considerable  embarrassment  and 
daitgcr.  Having  found  at  Sirmium  two  legions  and  a 
cohort  ot^  archers  allached  to  the  cause  of  Conslanlius, 
he  hud  determined  to  remove  them  to  Gaul  :  on  the 
morcb^  however,  they  resolved,  willi  commrm  feelings 
of  discontent,  to  occupy,  in  concert  with  ihe  inhabitants, 
Aqnileia,  a  town  of  ttie  g^reatcst  strength  on  the  side  of 
Illyricum,  and  the  key  of  Italy  and  Gaol.  On  the  first 
intelb^ence  of  their  refractory  movement,  Joviniis  was 
ordertd  to  lead  back  a  part  of  tlie  army  into  Italy,  and 
to  form  liie  &ie^e  of  this  almost  impregnable  posL  But 
whilst  the  lefi^ionaries  defended  themselves  with  ubsti- 
nale  cotiniffe.  the  forces  of  Jnlian  were  weakened  by 
this  diversion »  and  his  situation  would  have  been  ren- 
dered perilous,  liad  not  the  further  progress  of  Civil 
war  beeu  unexpectedly  prevented  by  the  death  of  Con- 
slantius.  On  his  arrival  at  Tarsus  be  was  seized  with 
a  Blipjhl  fever,  occasioned  perhaps  by  intense  mental 
anxiety,  which  he  ttioug-ht  mi^ht  be  reduced  by  exer* 
cise.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Mupsucrene,  a 
small  town  im  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where,  by  the  in- 
creasing heal  and  violence  of  Ijis  distemper,  he  was 
oblif];ed  to  stop.  All  remedies  proving  inetTectnah  he 
expired  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  ttie  Iwenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  Before  he  closed  his  lil'e,  he  is  said 
to  have  named  Julian  his  successor — a  circumstance 
which  is  perhaps  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  his 
extreme  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  Faustina,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  on  the  death  of  Eusebia,  and  whom 
be  now  left  with  cliild,  may,  in  llie  moment  of  parting 
anguish,  hiive  softened  down  Into  tenderness  the  an^ry 
feelings,  which  it  was  become  useless  to  induljre,  and 
urged  him  to  assume  the  right  of  bestowing  that  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse. 

The  character  of  Constantius  was  marked  by  weak- 
ness winch  unfitted  him  fur  the  station  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  move.  The  slave  of  his  Eunuchs,  v\ho  re- 
tained their  ascendancy  over  him  from  his  earhest  years, 
be  sutiercd  desert  to  be  neglected,  %vliilit  appointments 
were  bestowed  on  men,  who  purchased  the  Javour  of  his 
Ministers,  and  who,  inorder  to  realize  the  pjofits  which  had 
tempted  them  to  incur  this  expense,  grievously  oppressed 
the  wretched  people  whom  they  v\ere  sent  to  govern 
and  protect.  Surrounded  by  heartless  ilalterers,  he  had 
not  perhaps  the  oppt^rl unity  of  being  coininced  of  the 
loexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  measures  which  they 
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suggested  or  approved.     His  capacity  was  limited,  his  Comi 
vanity  inordinate.     Jealous  of  his  power,  and  suspicious  ^^^ 
of  danger,    he   lent   a   ready   ear   to  informers^    who       ^' 
prompted  bim  to  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  to  which  he       ^\ 
appears  not  to  have  been  naturally  inchned.     His  prone-       ^ 
ness  to  mercy,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  where  fear 
smothered  feeling,  though  generally  believed  to  be  sincere, 
has  been  represented  as  feigned,  but  it  has  been  so  repre- 
sented by  an  enemy.     He  was  not,   liowever,  wittiout 
virtues,    which  miglit  have  produced  for  him  an    un- 
sullied   reputation   in   private   life,    where     his   faults^ 
perhaps,  would  not  have  oeen  so  glaringly  exhibited. 
Frugal  in  bis  diet  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  was 
remarkalile   for   a   chastity   which    suspicion   has    not 
aspersed.     His  filial  deference  is  also  an  amiable  trait, 
which  redeems  some  of  his  failings.     On  the  whole  be 
swells  the   catalogue  of  Princes,  whose  good  qualities 
have  been  reprcbsed  and  whose  defects  elicited   by  the 
arts  of  evil  counsellors. 

Upon   intelligence  ot   the  death  of  biis  rival,  Julian  Jullag 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  the  place  of  his  birth,  into  ^y'^*}t 
which  he  entered  in  triumph  amid  general  rejoicings.  !l"*^! 
The  crowds   which   gatherefl  round  him  with  all   Uie 
eag'erness  of  curiosity  were  surprised  at  the  small  slature 
and  youthful  appearance  of  the  cont|ueror  of  Barbarian 
Kings  and  nations,  whose  fame  was  ditibsed  through 
the  vast  extent  of  territory  w^hich  had  witnessed  his  ex* 
traordinary    success.      The    attempt   of   the    intriguer 
E  use  bins  and  bis  adherents  to  oppose  his  career  and 
maintain  their  own  influence  by  electing  another  Em- 
peror, were  rejected  by  the  army,  who  immediately  ac- 
quainted Julian  with  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  which  was  thus  established  without  blood- 
shed.     The  remains  of  the  decea-sed  Emperor  were 
brought  to  Constantinople  and  solemnly  interred  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,     Julian  accompanied  the    _ 
funeral   procession   on  foot,    without    a   diadem,  in   a   ^M 
mourning  habit.     The  tears  which  he  shed  seemed  to 
evince  that  reHeetions  on  benefits  conferred,  predomi* 
uating  over  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs,  bad  drawn 
forth  the  etfusions  of  a  feeling  heart;   yet,  it  cannot  be 
denied,   that   policy,    rather  than    sincerity,  may  have 

dictated  this  apparent  burst  of  grief     The  legionaries     

who  occupied  Aquileia,  on  learning  the  death  of  Con-  Uali 
stantius,  submitted  Lo  the  ncw^  Emperor  and  obtained  •ckm 
his  pardon.  Thus  was  Julian  left  in  his  thirty-second  Mgi 
year  sole  master  of  the  Uoman  Empire, 
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The  progress  of  Julian,  hitherto  so  prosperous,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  an  event,  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  embarrassment  and 
danger.  Having  found  at  Sirmium  two  legions  and  a 
cohort  of  archers  attached  to  the  cause  of  Constantius, 
he  had  determined  to  remove  them  to  Gaul :  on  the 
march,  however,  they  resolved,  with  common  feelings 
of  discontent,  to  occupy,  in  concert  with  the  inhabitants, 
Aquileia,  a  town  of  the  greatest  strength  on  the  side  of 
Illyricum,  and  the  key  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  On  the  first 
intelligence  of  their  refractory  movement,  Jovinus  was 
ordered  to  lead  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy,  and 
to  form  the  siege  of  this  almost  impregnable  post.  But 
whilst  the  legionaries  defended  themselves  with  obsti- 
nate courage,  the  forces  of  Julian  were  weakened  by 
this  diversion,  and  his  situation  would  have  been  ren- 
dered perilous,  had  not  the  further  progress  of  Civil 
war  been  unexpectedly  prevented  by  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius. On  his  arrival  at  Tarsus  he  was  seized  with 
a  slight  fever,  occasioned  perhaps  by  intense  mental 
anxiety,  which  he  thought  might  be  reduced  by  exer- 
cise. Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Mopsucrene,  a 
small  town  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where,  by  the  in- 
creasing heat  and  violence  of  his  distemper,  he  was 
obliged  to  stop.  All  remedies  proving  ineffectual,  he 
expired  in  the  forty-fifUi  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  Before  he  closed  his  life,  he  is  said 
to  have  named  Julian  his  successor — a  circumstance 
which  is  perhaps  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  his 
extreme  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  Faustina,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  on. the  death  of  Eusebia,  and  whom 
he  now  left  with  child,  may,  in  the  moment  of  parting 
anguish,  have  softened  down  into  tenderness  the  angry 
feelings,  which  it  was  become  useless  to  indulge,  and 
urged  him  to  assume  the  right  of  bestowing  that  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse. 

The  character  of  Constantius  was  marked  by  weak- 
ness which  unfitted  him  for  the  station  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  move.  The  slave  of  his  Eunuchs,  who  re- 
tained their  ascendancy  over  him  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  suffered  desert  to  be  neglected,  whilst  appointments 
were  bestowed  on  men,  who  purchased  the  favour  of  his 
"M  inisters,  and  who,  in  order  to  realize  the  profits  which  had 
tempted  them  to  incur  this  expense,  grievously  oppressed 
the  wretched  people  whom  they  were  sent  to  govern 
and  protect.  Surrounded  by  heartless  flatterers,  he  had 
not  perhaps  the  opportunity  of  being  convinced  of  the 
inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  measures  which  they 


suggested  or  approyed.  His  capacity  was  limited,  his  Co 
vanity  inordinate.  Jealous  of  his  power,  and  suspicions  >^ 
of  danger,  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  informers,  who 
prompted  him  to  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  to  which  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  naturally  inclined.  His  prone- 
ness  to  mercy,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  where  fear 
smothered  feeling,  though  generally  believed  to  be  sincere, 
has  been  represented  as  feigned,  but  it  has  been  so  repre- 
sented by  an  enemy.  He  was  not,  however,  without 
virtues,  which  might  have  produced  for  him  an  un* 
sullied  reputation  in  private  life,  where  his  faults, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  so  glaringly  exhibited* 
Frugal  in  his  diet  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  was 
remarkable  for  a  chastity  which  suspicion  has  not 
aspersed.  His  filial  deference  is  also  an  amiable  trait, 
which  redeems  some  of  his  failings.  On  the  whole  iie 
swells  the  catalogue  of  Princes,  whose  good  qualities 
have  been  repressed  and  whose  defects  elicited  by  the 
arts  of  evil  counsellors. 

Upon  intelligence  ot  the  death  of  his  rival,  Julian  Ji 
hastened  to  Constantinople,  the  place  of  his  birth,  into  ^ 
which  he  entered  in  triumph  amid  general  rejoicings*  Sf 
The  crowds  which  gathered  round  him  with  ail  tbe 
eagerness  of  euriosity  were  surprised  at  the  small  statim 
and  youthful  appearance  of  the  conqueror  of  Barbariaa 
Kings  and  nations,  whose  fame  was  diffused  through 
the  vast  extent  of  territory  which  had  witnessed  his  ex- 
traordinary  success.      The   attempt  of   the  intrigner 
Eusebius  and  his  adherents  to  oppose  his  career  and 
maintain  their  own  influence  by  electing  another  Elm* 
peror,  were  rejected  by  the  army,  who  immediately  ac- 
quainted Julian  with  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  hie 
authority,  which  was  thus  established  without  blood- 
shed.     The  remains  of  the  deceased  Emperor  were 
brought  to  Constantinople  and  solemnly  interred  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.     Julian  accompanied  the 
fimeral  procession  on  foot,   without   a  diadem,  in  M 
mourning  habit.     The  tears  which  he  shed  seemed  to 
evince  that  reflections  on  benefits  conferred,  predomi- 
nating over  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs,  had  drawn 
forth  the  effusions  of  a  feeling  heart ;  yet,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  policy,   rather  than  sincerity,  may  have 
dictated  this  apparent  burst  of  grief.     The  legionariee 
who  occupied  Aquileia,  on  learning  the  death  of  Con-  fj 
stantius,  submitted  to  the  new  Emperor  and  obtaiiled  ac 
his  pardon.     Thus  was  Julian  left  in  his  tliirty-seoond  ^ 
year  sole  master  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ^ 
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JvtiAS  no  sooner  found  hh  power  established  on  a'se- 
cure  basis,  than  he  applied  himself  to  the  eorrection  of 
numerous  abuses,  against  which  the  p^iblic  voice  had 
been  raised,  with  a  degree  of  zeal  which  appeared  to 
1mi?«  derived  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  remem- 
hnact  of  private  wrongs.  A  Chamber  of  Justice*  was 
bitituted  and  fixed  at  Chalcedon  to  investigfate  the 
conduct  of  such  as  were  thought  to  have  discharged 
«*  improperly  the  authority  with  which  they  had  been 
intrusted  under  the  preceding  Emperor.  But  some 
of  the  persons  selected  as  judges  were  themselves  of  loo 
obnoxious  a  character  to  inspire  respect  for  this  Irihu- 
nah  Their  proceedings,  loo,  were  marked  by  an  excess 
of  severity,  which  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  innocence 
itself,  or,  at  least,  which  confounded  the  different  shades 
of  criminality.  The  Consul  Taurinus,  ff)r  instance,  whose 
ouly  guilt  consisted  in  his  fidelity  to  the  deceased  Prince, 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  and  the  Acts  of  his  trial 
were  dated  from  his  Consulate  |  an  ill-judged  and  un- 

IAeceftsary    measure,   which   was    calculated   to   exci'e 
Indignation,  as  it  seemed  lo  reflect  new  disgrace  on  an 
office  which  had  not  yet  wholly  lost  its  attractions.     But 
**  Justice  herself  wept  and  taxed  the  Emperor  with  in- 
gratitude/' to  use  the  terms  of  the  impartial  Ammianus, 
when  Ursulus,t  who,  during  his  office  of  Treasurer  in 
Gaul,  bad  opportunely  assisted  Julian  in  opposition  to 
Ihc  known  wishes  of  Constantius,  was  put  to  death.    It 
*•         was  in  vain  that  the   Emperor  endeavonrcd  to  clear 
himself  from  the  deep  odium  and  execrations  which  so 
tuijufitifiable  a  sentence  had  exciled,  by  denying  that  he 
liad  ever  consented  to  his  execution,  and  by  restoring 
Mjo  bis  daughter  a  part  of  his  confiscated  projierty.     He 
presented  the  unfortunete  man   as   the  victim  of  a 
Idiery^  provoked  at  expressions  which  he  had  dropped 
gmiii^  their  want  of  courage.     A  very  diflcrent  impres- 
^^iun  was  produced  by  the  signal  punishment  of  some 
^^^otorious  informers.     Paul,  called  the  Chain^J  whose 
^■^ery  name  could  scarcely  be  uttered  without  a  shudder 
^^t*f  horror,  was  consigned  to  the  flames.     Capital  punish- 
^■^wieiit  was  also  inflicted  on  the  Eunuch  Eusehius,  the 
^.'hambcrlain  of  Gonstantius,  who»  raised  from  the  most 
^  bjcct  condition,  had  exerted  a  complete  and  pernicious 
^^cendancy  over  the  mind  of  his  master. 
I  The  plans  of  reform,  which  Julian  had  adopted,  were 

EC.  ^^eit  extended  to  the  Imperial  household,  into  which  the 
Wasteful  dissipation  of  Constantius  had  introduced  every 
Y^^fioement  of  luxury.  Yet  here,  as  in  ©iher  instances, 
an  alloy  of  inconsiderate  rigour  is  said  to  have  mixed 
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*  AmmUii.  lib»  x%\i.  c.  3.     Liban.  Orai.  Parent,  c.  74. 
t  Umtii  verh  neccmj  iarj^ittanum  CAtrntiU,  ipm  fiuhi  videturjieuc 
JuiUta,  Imperatorem  argueru  ut  ingratnm,  (^lib,  XiiL  c^  3.) 
I  S«e  abovv,  p.  179, 
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ibelf  with  measures  of  unquestionable  utility,     A  thou-    JuUmub. 
sand    cooks»    with    as   many    cupbearers,  and  a   still  ^-M-^-m^^ 
greater  number  of  barbers,  besides  eunuchs  as  count-       From 
less  as  swarms  of  summer  insects^*  drained^  in  haughty      A.  d. 
indolence,  the  public  revenue,     Julian,  having  occasion       361, 
for  a  barber,  one  so  splendidly  arrayed  presented  htm-         ^^ 
self,  that  he  exclaimed  wilh  astonishment,  **  It  was  a  bar-      *.  D, 
ber  I  sent  for,  not  a  receiver- general  of  the  finances/ 'f      ^^^'^ 
This  man,  being  asked  the  vahie  of  hisappoinlmenl,  re- 
plied, that  he  received  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  per- 
sons and  as  many  horses,  without  reckoning  a  consider- 
able annual  pension   and  many   profitable  perquisites. 
The    indignation   of    the    Imperial    Philosopher   was 
aroused,  and  he  soon  cleared  his  Palace  of  inmates  so 
useless  and  so  expcnsive.|     His  love  of  simplicity,  how- 
ever,  so  strongly,  and,  doubtless,  so  intentionally  con- 
trasted with  t!ie  ostentatious  taste  of  his  predecessor, 
was  blamed  by  those,  who  considered  it  as  a  violent  ex- 
treme, liable^  by  slrijvping  power  of  its  glittering  exter- 
nals, to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  influence  on  the  feel- 
ings of  Ihe  multitude.   It  was  a  juster  subject  of  censure, 
that  his  indiscriminate  severity  struck  wilh  poverty  and 
disgrace,  not  merely   the  proITigate   menial,  by  whom 
that  treatment  was  amply   deserved,   but   the  faithful 
domestic,  whose  long  services  had  a  claim  lo  indulgence, 
if  not  to  gratitude. 

The  conduct  of  Julian  towards  the  Senate  w^as  equally  (^^f,ju^,t   « 
different  from   that  observed   in   the  preceding  reign,  j'ulbijto^ 
Conslantius  had  never  condescended  to  visit  their  as-  wftrdiihe 
semblies,  to   consult  their  opinions,  nor  even  to  offer  Stnaie, 
thcni  a  seat  when  summoned  to  receive  his  commands* 
Julian,  on  Ihe  contrary,  who  wished  to  appear  observ- 
ant of  ihe  forms  of  Ihe  old  Republic,  was  assiduous  in  his 
attendance  at  their  deliberations,  allowed  them  lo  enjoy 
the  full  liberty  of  discussion,  and  took  pleasure  in  giving 
scope  to  the  studied  variety  of  his  own  oratorical  talents. 
It  has  been  incorrectly  asserted,  however,  that  he  was 
the  first  and  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  since  the 
death  of  Julius  Coesar,  who  made  harangues   in  the 
Senate.  5     Averse  to  the  haughtiness  of  despotism,  he 
refused   the  title    of   Domimts,    or    Lord,||    to  which 

*  Eitpivj^H^ff  vw-i^  rtig  fiL^img  wit^m  T*tt  w-et^Uij  iv  ^i.  Libiia,  Comp, 
Socrat.  lib,  lii.    Zoaar.  lib.  xUi. 

f  *^  jETyo/'  in^ui/,  "mn  rationairm  Jam,  sed  toruorcm  acciri** 
Atnmian.  lib.  xx»i,  c,  4.  In  Zonoraiy  K#ii^i«  inru^^  tf^iw  JtXk*  w 
wyy^XnniUfr     Lib.  xuh 

I  The  oiiccrs  caUed  Agcntet  in  rebui  were  red  iced  front  ten 
iti'au»4Tid  lo  seventeen;  (Liban.  Orojf.  xii.)  and  the  Ctaiosi,  whose 
employment  wai  to  give  inronnation  to  the  Emperor  of  what  bappened 
In  the  Provincesi  were  dismi^etl,  and  their  o£Bce  suppressed.  (Am* 
mlan.  lib.  ixii.) 

{  Socrat  lib.  iii.  c.  L  See,  howevcri  Tacit,  AhhoL  lib.  zlu.  c«  3, 
Gibboti,  Dfcfine  and  Fu//^  S^c.  c.  22. 

II  JuLiUiio/i,  p.  313. 
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habit  had  at  len^h  familiarized  the  degenerate  sons  of 
the  Republic.  So  great  was  the  reverence  which  he  felt 
or  affected  to  feel  for  the  office  of  Consul,  that  he  fined 
himself  ten  pounds  of  gpold  on  being  reminded  that  he 
had  trespassed  on  its  jurisdiction  by  the  manumission 
of  some  slaves  during  the  Circensian  Games,  in  preseiice 
of  that  Magistrate.*  His  attention  was  also  bestowed  in 
the  most  useful  manner  on  the  simplification  and  improve- 
ment of  the  ancient  Laws.  Subtilties,  the  web  of  chi- 
canery, were  removed,  and  that  degree  of  precision  in- 
troduced which  might  enable  every  citizen  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  public  duties.  His  moderation 
and  disinterestedness  towards  the  Provinces  in  refusing 
to  receive  crowns  of  a  value  likely  to  prove  oppressive, 
evinced  his  sincerity  in  the  contempt  for  riches  which  he 
was  fond  of  expresalng.  He  relieved,  moreover,  many 
celebrated  cities  of  Greece,  and  diminished  the  bufthen 
of  some  grievous  impoatii. 

The  cares  of  Julian  in  Civil  matters,  though  eminently 
great  and  unremitted,  proved  no  bar  to  his  military  exer- 
tions. Experienced  officers  were  appointed  to  important 
posts,  and  strict  discipline  was  established  in  the  various 
ranks  of  the  army.  The  towns  of  Thrace  were  fortified^ 
the  garrisons  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  effectively 
supported ;  nations  the  most  rude  and  distant  were  awed 
into  respect  The  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylonf  had  sent  Ambassadors  loaded  with 
presents,  and  had  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans. 
The  Permans  were  the  only  nation  who  still  made  a  show 
of  resistance.  It  would  have  been  easy,  however,  to  have 
induced  them,  qient  with  a  protracted  war,  of  which  the 
advantages  had  been  neglected,  to  entertain  more  pacific 
sentiments.  But  the  stirring  spirit  of  Julian,  still  full 
of  youth,  and  impatient  of  an  inactive  life,  longed  to  break 
into  new  fields  of  warlike  enterprise.  It  was  proposed 
to  him  to  undertake  to  chastise  the  Goths,  a  deceitful  and 
treacherous  nation.  But  to  tame  the  power  of  Persia, 
which  had  so  frequently  scattered  terror  through  the 
armies  and  the  territories  of  the  Empire,  was  an  object 
better  suited  to  the  lofUness  of  his  views.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  &e  undertaking ;  and  neither  the  outcries 
of  the  envious  nor  the  warnings  of  the  cautious  could 
deter  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme,  which  he 
hoped  would  fr}rm  a  brilliant  consummation  to  a  long 
series  of  triumphs. 

Suddenly  raised  to  the  possession  of  supreme  power 
and  universally  feared,  if  not  admired,  Julian  was  not 
insensible  to  the  feelings  of  pride  which  so  remarkable 
a  change  of  fortune  was  calculated  to  inspire.  His 
views  were  stretched  beyond  the  petty  sphere  of  ordi- 
nary minds,  and  his  plans  were  laid  out  on  a  scale  of 
gigantic  magnitude.}  It  is  an  instance,  however,  of  the 
inequalities  which  exist  in  the  greatest  characters,  that  the 
same  large  and  vigorous  intellect  which  could  compass 
projects  of  the  widest  range,  should,  even  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  betray  the  influence  of  the  narrowest  pre- 
judices. Numerous  and  profuse  sacrifices,  frur-fetched 
victims,  and  ruinous  ceremonies,  insipid  tales,  and  ab- 
surd practices — all,  in  short,  that  could  open  an  avenue 
to  folly  or  to  fraud, — were  the  preludes  of  an  undertaking 

*  Multa  qiuednm  correxU  in  meikttf  wnbagilmM  drcumcmt,  meti^ 
eaniia  tiquide  quid  juhcremt  fieri  vel  vetarent,   Ammian. 

f  Ab  tuque  Dwit  et  Serendmitf  Amm.  lib.  xx.  c  7. ;  on  which 
see  the  note  of  Vilesiut.  See  also  J.  Vossius  in  Obaerv.  ttd  Pompon. 
Melam.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

{  Proeperit  JuXanu  etatioTf  tUira  hommeM  jam  ipirabat,  Ammiani 
•ib.  xxii.  &  9. 


in  the  conduct  of  which  strength'and  clearness  of  judg*    J« 
ment  were  so  conspicuously  manifested.  ^^^ 

Afler  having  conciliated,  by  his  liberality,  the  inha-       ^ 
bitants  of  CQUstantinople,  for  which  city,  as  being  his       '{ 
native  place,  he  felt  peculiar  attachment,  which  he  de-       ' 
monstrated  by  conferring  on  its  Senate  the  privileges  and 
authority  enjoyed  by  that  of  ancient  Rome,*  he  pro-       « 
ceeded  to  visit  Antioch,  the  pride  of  the  East.     On  his      * 
way  he  arrived  at  Nicomedia,  once  famed  for  the  num-       ! 
ber  and  magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  edifices,       ^ 
but  then  reduced,  by  the  successive  ravages  of  an  earth-  g^* 
quake  and  a  confiagratk>n,  to  a  monrpful  h^p  of  ashes,  fori 
As  he  passed  in  silence  through  the  ruins  of  seats,  in 
which  he  had  spent  a  part  of  his  early  days,  and  caught 
the  well-known  features  of  some  former  friend,  he  was  so 
much  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  refrain  from  tesrs. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  his  itfllictbn» 
by  taking  measures  for  the  reparation  of  the  wredt 
which  he  had  witnessed. 

Arriving  at  the  borders  of  Galatia,  Jultaen,  changiQr 
his  route,  proceeded  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  to  vi^ 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Cybele,  whose  statue  had  been 
transported  to  Rome  by  Sclpio  Nasica  in  the  second 
Punic  war.     It  was  in  this  place  that  he  composed  n  Mi 
Diiotmne^  still  extant,  on  the  Mother  of  the  Godt^  In  mi 
which,  afler  the  manner  of  the  Pagan  Philosophers  df 
that  Age,  he  labours  to  give  an  allegorical  exphinatioti 
of  the  fi]i)le  of  Atys  and  the  worship  of  Cybele.     H#  H« 
also  wrote  against  a  Cynic  who  found  fault  with  the  •V" 
conduct  of  Diogenes — a  Philosopher  on  whom  he  ^ 
lavished  such  extravagant  applause  as  makes  it  easily 
perceptible  that  he  found  in  his  own  breast  a  flow  of 
congenial  feeling,  which  accident  alone  had  drawn  into 
a  different  chanuel. 

On  entering  Cilicia  he  was  greeted  by  his  former 
fellow-student  Celsus,  then  Qovernor  of  that  Province^ 
who  pronounced  his  panegyric  ;  for  Julian,  whose  no- 
tions were  larely  untainted  with  vanity,  appears  tohafji 
courted  the  suffrages  of  literary  characters,  whose  M* 
quence  could  impart  a  durable  circulation  to  their  pruses^ 
by  investing  them  with  honourable  and  important  posts. 
It  was  shortly  afrer,  that,  impatient  to  enjoy  the  adnui* 
tages  which  he  expected  to  find  in  Antioch,  he  made 
his  entry  into  that  city  for  the  first  time,  on  the  anni-  JoE 
versary  of  the  death  of  Adonis — an  ominous  moment,  eati 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superstitious,  when  the  seat  of  ^"^ 
Princes  resounded  with  cries  of  lamentation  and  woe. 
His  first  act  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  favourable 
sense  of  his  magnanimity.  M^hen  the  Magistrates  came 
to  offer  their  customary  salutations,  he  had  forbidden 
the  presence  of  one  of  them  named  Thalassius,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  his  conduct  towards  Gallus.  Many  meatt  ^ 
individuals,  quick  at  availing  diemselves  of  a  state  of 
mind  which  would  give  sanction  to  their  vindictiv<6 
feelings,  collected  the  nextdayroundtheEmperor,enaBie* 
rating  various  alleged  wrongs  which  they  had  received 
from  Thalassius,  the  enemy  of  the  Prince.  Julian  was 
too  penetrating  not  to  perceive  that  these  were  attempts 
to  complete  and  profit  by  the  ruin  of  a  man,  who,  hovr- 
ever  he  had  merited  his  displeasure,  might  be  innocent 
towards  others :  "  I  own,"  he  said,  "  that  the  persott 
you  speak  of  has  given  me  just  cause  of  offence ;  but, 
on  this  very  account,  it  befits  you  to  be  silent  till  I  have 
received  satisfaction,  who  am  his  principal  enemy.^t 

*  Zottm.  lib.  iii. 

f  Aniinian.  lib.  iiik,  c  9. 
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He  then  enjoined  the  Pricfeet  to  teke  no  notice  of  their 
ctympltiints,  till  he  should  lie  reconciled  with  Thabssius, 
and  shortly  afler  a  recoticiliatioii  took  place.  On  auo- 
tijer  occasion,  as  he  was  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  on 
Mount  Casiu»,  he  suddenly  perceived  a  suppliant  at  his 
feet,  who  implored  his  mercy.  On  being  a.sked  his 
name,  he  answered  that  he  was  ITieodotus,  an  ancient 
Magistrate  of  HierapoHs^  and  confessed  that  he  had 
accompanied  Cronstantius  on  his  departure  from  that 
aty,  reciuesting*  with  tears  and  low  adulation,  the  head 
of  the  very  man,  before  whom  he  now  abjectly  crouched, 
to  be  ct^vr^  like  that  of  Mag^ncntius  a  spectacle  of 
chastised  rebellion  to  the  public  gnze,  **  The  circum- 
stance had  been  reported  to  me,"  replied  Julian  ;  *'  but 
return  home  in  peace,  freed  from  all  fear  by  the  clemency 
of  one,  who,  agreeably  to  llie  advice  of  the  Sage,  is 
URiiotis  to  increase  the  number  of  his  fricnda  and  to 
diminish  that  of  his  enemies,"* 

Tlie  same  clement  temper  was  evinced  towards  ten 
of  his  domestic  guards,  (ihe  rinp^leaders  of  whom  alone 
were  banished,)  who  had  conspired  against  his  person. 
With  equal  leniency  he  condemned  to  simple  exile  from 
Rone,  two  Officers  convicted  of  having  aspired  to  the 
ImpcHal  dignity.  And,  although  he  visited  with  capi- 
tal puni^hm^nt  a  similar  attempt  made  by  the  son  of 
lliat  Marcellus,  (the  General  of  whose  conduct  in  Gaul 
be  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,)  yet  he  was  so  far 
from  extending  his  severity  to  the  father,  that  he  endea- 
TQured  to  soolhe  his  grief  wilh  honorary  distinctions.t 
Ent  this  merciful  mood  was  by  no  means  of  a  stable 
dumrion  ;  for»  on  other  occasions,  Julian  exercised  a 
ilegree  of  unwarrantable,  and  even  impolitic  rigour. 
Qaodentius,  Secretary  to  the  late  Emperor^  and  another 
I  Olfieer,  were  brought   to  Antioch   loadi-d   wilh   chains, 

and,  shortly  after,  perished  under  the  executioner,  be- 
cause they  had  manifested  too  much  zeal  and  devotion  in 
the  service  of  their  master  Constantius.  Thus  there 
was  nothing  of  a  defined  and  equable  nature  in  his  con- 
^bct  ;  it  was  alternately  swayed  by  passion  and  by  re- 
flection ;  at  one  time  hurried  int4>  one  excess,  and  at 
mother   driven  into  the  contrary  extreme.     A  proper 

fperceptimi  of  the  true  medium  appears  almost  always 
to  have  be<n  wanting^ 
Jutbti  had  promised  to  himself  much  gratification 
from  hts  sojonni  in  Antioch.     He  imagined  that  a  city, 
ia  which  the  Christians  were  broken  into  different  com- 
mutvions,  and  notorious  for  their  relaxed  morals,  would 
fiefd  an  easy  acquiescence  iu  his  elTorts  to  reestablish 
Ae   ancient   su[>en>titions  of  Idolatry.     He  supposed 
tiiat    Ihey    would   not  be  proof  against  the  attractive 
iKMnp  of  Pagan  ceremonies,  associated  as    they  inva- 
riably were  with  spectacles  of  licentious  extravagance. 
Ue  relied,  moreover,  on  the  influence  of  that  courteous 
ttemeanour,   which  had    been  so    often  attended  with 
iccess.     His  calculations  were  in  every  respect  erro- 

AniintiD.  hb.  3(xii.  c*  H.     A  ciUzea  of  Ancyra  wis  accu&ed  uf 

■ff  mide  for  hii  own  Q«e  m  nurjile  gimieRt.     Juliin,  tunriog  ea- 

bintsctf  respecting  Ibe  clarocier  of  the  supposed  aspirant  to 

I  Emptre,  bade  the  informer  prefcnt  bim  wkh   a  pair  of  purple 

lippers  to  complete  tbe  i^plendour  of  bi.^  babit.     3s 

+  Ammiiiii.  Itb.  xxii.  c,  9,  JO.     Lib«i.  OraL  PatetU,  c.  99, 

J    OeH  aiTtti  tjut  Mien  dvmnmt  Hvr  a  tatir  dam  let  exdt  con* 

'raire*  ;  p/iu  tottvettt  dam  cttui  frnjiaitoit  la  vantt^  f  piu§  rotomlitn 

^tnt^tre   dant   etlui  qui  Batit/mtoit  la    vengeance;   n'tiomf  pa%nt 

^4t]tnhit  rff  tmttr  lejtitt§  mt/ifw,  $in<m  a  force  d9  rkfUximtt  t  tnn^e 

Ifli  r^/lewtoftf  nt  $trvonmf-€iie9  Qurttfutfijit  ^Hn  hjetier  daiu  featice- 

^iidoy^pmit^  €fiie  qu\i  voMtott  ivU^*     La  Blcteric^  Fie  tU  Jmlien^ 


neous.     Hi«  views  and    his  manners  were  equally  ill    juUaniiii 
suited  to  the   feelinga  and  circumstances,   the   theory  s^»v-ii»^ 
and  tbe  practice  of  Iheir  Capital.     The  city  of  Antioch,       From 
plunged  in  dissipation  and  gaiety,  yet  attached  to  the       *•  ^* 
name    of  Christian,    which    had   ortginated  within    its       3G1, 
wallsj  was  but  little  inclined  to  reverence  one  who  de-         '* 
spised  alike  the  Religion  which  they  admired,  and  the       *'  ^ 
pleasures  which  they  pursued.     The  only  amusements^       '*^* 
for  which  they  enlertained  any  horror,  were  such  as  had 
been  appropriated  to  Ihe  worship  of  the  Heathen  Goda; 
and  these  were  the  only  amusements  which  the  severe, 
but  superstitious,  Julian,  regardless  of  public  Games, 
was  willing  to  countenance*     Divided  on  points  of  doc 
trine,  they  were   united   in  their  opposition  to  a  Prince 
stigmatized  as  an  austere  and  fanatical  Apostate  from 
the  Christian  cause.     It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  character  of 
the  Emperor  and  that  of  the  inhabitants,  was  a  spirit  of 
caustic  raillery;*  and,  this  being  liberally  exercised^ 
served    but  to  increase  their  mutual  aversion.     Add  to 
this,  that  his  atfability  produced  but  little  effect  because 
it  was  destitute  of  that  graceful  dignity  of  deportment 
which  is  essential  to  maintain  respect. 

At  a  small  distance  from  Antioch,  on  a  spot  which  Temple  of 
bore  the  classic  name  of  Daphne*  stood  an  oracular  ^*P^ne. 
Temple  of  A}k>11o,  famed  alike  for  its  antiquity  and 
magniticence.f  Supported  by  a  range  i»f  columns  of 
ejmuisite  beauty  and  elegance,  and  decorated  with  a 
rich,  but  tasteful,  profusion  of  precious  gems,  it  was 
embo&omed  in  immense  groves  of  cypress  and  laurel, 
by  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded.  In  the 
recess  of  the  shrine,  between  the  images  of  Diana  and 
of  the  Muses,  -ose  an  enormous  marble  statue  of  the 
presiding  Deity,  of  a  workmanship  so  admirable  that  it 
was  thought  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  master* 
piece  of  Phidias,  The  "  youth  of  li^^ht*'  was  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  one  hand  his  lyre,  and  in  another 
a  cup  of  gold,  from  which  he  appeared,  by  hts  bending 
attitude,  to  pour  forth  a  libation  to  the  Earth,  and  as  it 
were  to  supplicate  the  Goddess  to  resign  the  too  timid 
Daphne,  whom  she  had  stolen  from  his  enamoured  pur- 
suit, received  into  her  bosom,  and  transformed  into  the 
fabled  laurel.  The  captivating  beauty  of  scenery  which 
vied  with  the  charms  of  the  vale  of  Tempe^ — the  luxu- 
rious serenity  of  the  climate  and  the  coolness  of  numher- 
\2m  streams,  whose  crystal,  untouched  by  the  sun- 
beams, glided  silently  through  depths  of  shade,  varie- 
gated with  flowers  and  shrubs  which  filled  the  air  with 
perfumed  sweetness — -all  combined  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  si>ot,  and  to  render  it  the  favourite  haunt 
of  voluptuousness.  The  profligacy  to  which  it  had  given 
rise,  (for  the  coyness  of  the  shrinking  Daphne  had  no 
imitators,)  hail  been  notorious,  and  indeed  proverbial, 
till  the  time  of  the  Caesar  Galitis,  who,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  evil,  removed  thither  the  body  of  the 
martyr  Baby  las,  formerly  Bishop  of  Antioch*  and  con- 
secrated there  a  Christian  Church.  Since  that  period 
the  debauchery  diminished,  and  with  it  the  fame  of  the 
Oracle  died  away  ;  for  the  Priests  were,  doubtless,  de- 
terred from  practiMug  their  frauds  through  fear  of 
detection^  or  unable  to  gratify  tlieir  cupidity  throug^h 
want  of  support. 


•  L«  BIfllerie,  ViedeJidim. 

t  Oil    tbe  g^rove  and  Temple  of  Daphne^  see  Suibo,  lib.  in 
Liban.  Nifn,  p.    18^,  l&B.     Aniioek.  Oral,%u    Soiomett,  liU  t.  &e. 
Gibbon,  Deding  and  F<i//,t^c.  ch.  xxiii. 
2  c  2 
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Sach  had  been  the  state  of  the  place  for  about  twelve 
years,  when  Julian  came  to  Antioch.  The  day  on  which 
the  Festival  of  Apollo  was  to  be  celebrated  shortly  after- 
wards arrived.  The  Emperor,  who  took  the  most  intense 
interest  in  the  rite,  hastened  to  be  present.  His  mind, 
which  glowed  with  anticipation,  pictured  forth,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  magnificent  trains  of  victims  with 
libations,  and  dances,  and  incense,  and  bands  of  youth 
arrayed  in  white  and  resplendent  robes.*  His  own 
account  of  his  ludicrous  disappointment  is  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  omitted.  "  I  entered  the  Temple,**  he 
writes,  "  but  I  found  not  a  victim — not  a  cake — not  a 
grain  of  incense.  I  was  lost  in  astonishment.  Still  I 
thought  the  preparations  might  be  without,  waiting", 
out  of  respect,  my  orders,  as  Chief  Pontiff,  to  be  admitted. 
I  asked  the  Priest  what  the  city  meant  to  ofier  on  so 
great  a  solemnity.  Nothing,  he  replied.  But  here  is  a 
solitary  goose,  which  I  have  brought  with  me ;  it  is  the 
only  sacrifice  the  God  will  receive  to-day."t  No 
stronger  evidence  (if  we  may  be  allowed  a  cursory  re- 
mark more  appropriate  to  the  Ecclesiastical  depart- 
ment of  this  History)  can  be  required  of  the  root  which 
Christianity  had  already  taken,  than  this  undisguised 
neglect  of  the  Pagan  ceremonies  in  a  city  of  great 
extent,  population,  and  wealth,  on  an  occasion  in 
favour  of  which  long  habit  might  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  have  awakened  some  popular  prejudice,  and 
under  an  Emperor,  who  had  most  at  heart  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  ancient  worship.  The  angry  remonstrance 
of  Julian,  whose  pride  was  piqued  to  the  quick,  though 
emphatically  prpnpunced  at  the  very  foot  of  the  statue, 
were  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  men, 
who  preferred  to  court  his  vanity  by  tumultuous  ap- 
plause than  to  gratify  his  superstitious  taste  by  a  recur- 
rence to  despised  ceremonies.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
enthusiastic  Julian  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  damped 
by  surrounding  apathy.  Sea  and  land  were  ransacked 
for  the  rarest  birds  to  be  mangled  in  religious  rites, 
and  whole  hecatombs  were  immolated  with  such  de- 
structive profusion,  that  it  was  feared  the  breed  of  oxen 
would  fail  if  the  Emperor  returned  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war.J  The  intemperance  consequent  upon 
sijch  excesses  excited  the  wantonness  of  the  troops.^ 
On  Festivals,  like  those  of  Venus,  it  was  a' spectacle, 
which  tended  to  excite  ridicule  and  contempt,  to  see 
the  stern  Restorer  of  Paganism,  remarkable  for  his 
long  neglected  beard,  his  inflexible  gravity  of  aspect^ 
aud  his  extravagant  attempts  to  diminish,  by  pompous 
strides,  the  insignificance  of  his  stature,  marching  in 
procession  attended  by  an  unseemly  crowd  of  prostitutes 
and  profligates,  who  gave  way,  amid  peals  of  laughter, 
to  the  coarest  buffoonery  and  licentiousness.|| 

This  account  appears  not  undeserving  of  credit,  with 
some  allowance,  perhaps,  for  exaggeration  ;  but  to  de- 
scribe Julian,  as  he  has  been  painted  by  Christian 
authors,  hurried  by  the  phrenzy  of  fanaticism  into  the 

♦  Julian,  Mitopog, 

^  Ibid, 

Ammian.  lib.  xxr. 
Ibid. 

1 1  RidAatiir  enim  ui  Cereorpt,  homo  brevit,  humerot  exienimii 
angutloa^  et  barbam  pra  te  fertnt  hircineun,  grandiaque  uteedent^ 
tanquam  (Hi  fraier  et  EphiaUiM^  quotum  proceritatem  Homenu  in 
immemum  toi/it :  Uidemqite  victimarita  pro  Moericoid  ScebatuTf  ad 
crebritaiem  hostiarum  cU/udentibut  muitit:  et  cuipabotur  lane 
opportune,  cum  ottentaiionis  gratid  vehfnt  iicenter  pro  saeerdotibuM 
MacrOt  itipatutque  muliercuHt  l^eiabatur,  (Ammian.  lib.  xxii.  c  14.) 
Compare  Cbrysost  Cvnt,  Gent,^,  761.  aod  Greg.  Naz.  Oro/.  iv. 
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nocturnal  tnysteries  of  magic,  and  stained  with  the    j 
youthful  blood  of  many  a  human  yietim,  whose  bones  wera  v« 
afterwards  discovered  in  the  recesses  of  the  Imperial, 
palace,*  were  we,  think,  but  to  overlay  the  pages  of  His- 
tory with  the  gloomy  and  unnatural  colouring  of  ere- 
dulous  hostility. 

It  is  a  more  credible  proof  of  the  superstition  of 
Julian,  that  he  consulted    with  fretful  anxiety  cvcty*. 
Oracle  of  the  Empire — (though  the  promises  of  victory, 
which  they  uttered  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  event. 
as  to  give  the  satirists*  an  opportimity  of  observing  thai 
Apollo  had  forgotten  the  Art  of  Poetry)— and  that,  in 
his  eagerness  to  pry  into  futurity,  he  gave  orders  U>, 
raise   up  an   enormous   mass  of  stone,  with    which 
Hadrian  had  covered  the  prophetic  fount,  from  which, 
by  means  of  a  leaf  dipt  in  its  waters,  he  had  read  his, 
coming  destinies.     His  endeavours  to  obtain  an  answer  Di 
from  the  Oracle  at  Daphne  were  repulsed  by  the  silence  ^* 
of  the  God,  who,  at  last,  intimated  that  his  lips  would  ^ 
continue  sealed  till  the  carcasses  by  which  he  was  sar^ 
rounded  were  removedf   The  hint  was  understood,  %nA 
the  bones  of  Babylas  were  disinterred.     The  Christians 
flocked  to  Daphne  to  fetch  the  body  of  the  venerated 
Martyr,  and  triumphantly  conducted  it  in  long  pro-. 
cession,  chanting  psalms,  the  burthen  of  which  was  a 
prayer  for  the  confusion  of  idolatry,  to  the  Church  ct 
Antioch  from  which  it  had  been  removed ;  an  act  which 
excited  the  anger,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  severity  of 
the  Emperor. 

After  the  exhumation  of  Babylas,  Oracles  were  again  Dc 
delivered  in  the  Temple,  round  which  Julian  was  rai^-.oCi 
ing  a  magniflcent  peristyle.  But  on  the  night  of  the  ^ 
20th  of  October,  the  building,  and  the  splendid  statite» 
by  which  it  was  adorned,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
catastrophe  was  ascribed  by  Julian  to  the  jealousy  of, 
the  Christians,  I  assisted,  as  he  suspected,  by  the  contriv* 
ance  of  the  guardians  of  the  shrine.  Torture  was  re* 
sorted  (o,  but  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  exercised,  per- 
sisted in  ascribing  the  accident  to  fire  from  heaven ;  aii4 
their  testimony  was  corroborated  by  the  assertions  of 
some  countrymen,  though  it  appeared  inconsistent  with 
the  serenity  of  the  weather.  The  misfortune  was  also 
ascribed  to  Asclepiades,  the  Philosopher,  who  is  said 
to  have  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  a  small  figure 
of  Urania,  and  to  have  lefl  it  with  wax  candles,  wUch, 
being  accidentally  neglected  during  the  night,  caught 
some  dry  and  combustible  matetials  and  destroyed  the 
edifice.§  Julian,  irritated  at  the  event,  ordered  the  great 
church  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch  to  be  closed,  and  its 
riches  to  be  removed  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  Juliaii» 
his  uncle.  Count  of  the  East,  and  Sallust,  the  Praefecl, 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order.  The 
latter,  though  attached  to  Paganism,  was  remarkable 
for  a  degree  of  mildness  and  integrity  which  con- 
ciliated the  applauses  of  all  parties.  "^The  only  failing 
with  which  he  has  been  reproached  is,  a  certain  weak- 
ness or  want  of  sufficient  spirit;!!  &n  expressiqn,  which, 
it  requires  but  little  experience  to  know*  is  not  unfire-' 
quently  attached  to  the  conduct  of  such  ^s  prefer  peace, 

•  '""^ 

*  Theodor.  lib.  iiL  Compare  Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  iii.Chiys.  Cont,  Geni. 
t  Julian,  Mitopog,  and  liban.  Nten,    But  compare  Ammiao.  lib. 
zzii.  c.  12. 

I  Mitopog, 

9  Ammian.  lib.  xxii. 

II  EXmrnum,  Eunap.  Ce  reproehe  t'entend  et  fait  homneur  k  «« 
moderation.  La  Bleterie.  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  JUJJ^  tea 
Ruhnken,  not.  in  Tim,Lexic,  voc,  Ptatomc^  p.  60. 
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moderalion,  unci  equity  to  Ihe  violent  sitfl^n^stions  of 

heated  intolerance.     Count  Jiiiiun,  on  llie  other  han<!, 

was  a  man  of  a  very  different  temper*     He  hated  the 

i*l».     Christians,  from   whose  ReUnion    he  )md  apostatize*!, 

piL      uith  the  impatient  ranconr  of  one  wlro  read  in  their 

fc       coftsistency  the  reproach  of  his  desertion.     Fur  from 

'9k     imitating^  the  conduct  of  his  colieuf^ne,  whose  efforts 

irere  directed  to  soften  the  irritation  of  his  master^  he 

f  so/fered   his  imforg-iving-  acrimony  lo  lep»(!    him    into 

,  severities  beyond  \vhat  his  commission  directed.      He 

)  ordered  not  merely  the  lurge  church  of  Anlioch,  then 
,  possessed  liy  the  Arians,  but  all  Christian  churches  in 
[  tliat  city,  to  be  closed.     And,  as  if  goaded  by  an  unquiet 
conscience,  he  committed  acts  of  tlie  most  revolting 
f>rofanatton*     The  Emperor,  who  was  anxiona  to  iivoid 
$he   imputation   of    being*    a  religrious  persecnior,  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  di*?pleasure  at    his  unanthorized 
^      execution  ofTheodorel,  a  Priest  who  had  resisted   his 
ttcmpts  at  conversion.     This  reproof,  which   appears 
have  been   an  unexpected  blow*  was  almost  imme- 
iately  succeeded  by  a  noisome  and  excnicialino^  dis- 
;e,  during  the  long  torments  of  which  he  flnctuated 
tween  the  profession  of  his  old  and  of  his  new  creed, 
ind  between  tlie  conflicting  dictates  of  mercy  and  of 
gour,  fill  death  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  doubts,  his 
jruelties,  and  his  misery. 

Il  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  many  presages  of  evil, 
which  seemed  lo  have  tilled  with  apprehensions  a  mind 
but  little  accessible  to  fear  on  occasions  of  real  dang-er ;  it 
is  far  more  instructive  lo  consider  as  a  striking  instance 
of  Lhe  errors  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  among 
,  the  Ajictenls  on  subjects  connected  with  political  eco- 
BcrniVf  the  measures  which  Jidian  adopted  with  a  view 
to  assuag^e    the  dislress  which   prevailed   at  Ant  inch* 
His  plan  consisted  in  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  below 
the  current     value,    and     distributing   at  a  loss   fonr 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  measures,  which  had 
a  [jrou^-ht    from    Hicrapolis,  Chalets,   and   Egypt, 
he  consequence  was  that  the  rich  monopolists,  in- 
lead  of  opening  their  granaries,  bought  llie  Emperor's 
Corn  at  the  maximum  he  had  chosen,  and  secretly  sold 
their  own  at  a  bigher  rate.     Importations  ceased.    The 
city,  abandoned  by  the  merchants,  became  not  merely  in 
"Waat  of  bread,  but  of  the   other  commodities  of  life, 
c  Emperor,  who  ftad  undertaken  to  nourish  the  in- 
abitants    at    his   own   expense,    was  shocked   at  the 
^parent  ingratitude  of  the  people,  whose  aff*ections  this 
^advised  experiment  was  designed  to  conciliate.     He 
ti^ht  to  have  remembered,  that  a  similar  attempt  had 
en  made  by  Diocletian,  and  a  similar  result  had  en- 
sutd.      But,  in  this  stale  of  perplexity,  he  cast  the 
hole  blame,  which  should  have  been  mainly  thrown  on 
imself,    on    the  Senate   of  Antioch,  who   liad  warned 
m  of  the  impracticability  of  this  scheme  of  relief,     tie 
it  M)   far    as  to  order  the  whole  Body  to  be  im- 
ined  ;  but  Libanius  had  the  courage  lo  remonstrate 
Must    the  decree,  which  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
e  Emperor  to  recall     It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  to 
mvince  him  of  the  impolicy  of  arbitrarily  fixing  the 
tl^rice  of  provisions;    for  Julian   was    in  the  greyest 
degree   tenacious  of  his  pur{xjses  ;  and  had  the  obsti- 
fticy*  though  not  the  cruelty,  of  Gallus*     But  present 
tirc'umstances  forced  him  lo  dissemble  the  anger  he 
Was  unablelto  stifle. ^^^ 

•  AVf^/HM  a  proponlQ  ttifrhmtitnt^  {rnt/i  timii'tt  ftUitris^  /tf^ct  iii- 
ffanttut,  Ammian.  lib.  *xiu  c,  14.  Compare  J^iL  Jlisopuj,  and 
Liban,  Oral.  ParrnL  C,  9?, 


Though  his    pride'  was  severely  wounded,   Julian     Julianus. ' 
contented  himself  with  literary  vengeance;   and  wro(e,  ^^^/^^ 
in  answer   to  his  rcTilers,  lhe  celebrated  Satire  called       Fronn 
MisDpo^oji^  or  the  Beard- Hater ^  in  which  he  drew  the      -*-  ^• 
tlouble  picture  of  his  own  person  and  habits,  and  of  the       ^^^* 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,         ^^ 
Though  the  ironical  tone  of  self-disparflgement  which         *  ^* 
is  assumed  in   the  beginning  of  this  singular  piece>  ™,     ...' 
(which  is  \n  some  parts  interesting,  in  some  not  desli-  «o^on, 
lute  of  humour,  and  in  some  insipid,)  was  intended  to 
convey  an   exalted  idea  of  the   writer's  superionly»  it 
often   shows    that.  Julian    gloried  in   deficiencies,   of 
which  a  nicer  sense  of  propriety  ought  to  have  made 
him  ashamed.      When    he   boasts  that  his  nails,   his 
hands,  and  his  beard  betray  his  neglect  of  common 
cleanliness,  and  ihat,  too,  in  terms  calculated  to  heighten 
lhe  disgust  which  the  confession  excites,  tie  manifests 
the  entire  absence   of  that  delicacy  of  mind,  without 
which  even  cjualities  of  the  highest  order  are  unable  to 
protect  their  possessor  from  disrespect.     His  descrip- 
tion of  the  corruption  which   reigned  in  Antioch  is  con- 
sidered by  Ammianus   Morcelhnus,*   himself  a  native 
of  the  city,  as  overcharged^  but  the  accounts  of  Chris- 
tian  writerst  tend  btit  to    illustrate  and  confirm  its 
general  truth* 

It  may  be  here  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  the  TheOi<ir«t 
other  more  celebrated  Work,  on  which  the  reputation  of 
Julian  as  a  writer  chiefly  rests — ^the  Satire  or  Philoso- 
phical Fable  entitled  the  d^sars.X  A  port  failure  of 
the  principal  Roman  Emperors,  drawn  by  one  of  Ihe 
most  remarkable  in  that  body  for  eminent  Civil  and 
military  iiualifications,  could  not  fail  to  attract  curiosity, 
even  if  void  of  that  facility  of  touch  and  mellowness  of 
colouring  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  more 
experienced  artists.  But,  independently  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
excite,  the  piece  possesses  many  of  the  excellencies  and 
graces§  which  would  render  it  valuable,  considered  only 
as  a  literary  composition.|| — Romulus  is  represented  as 

•  Amwiiftii.  lib.  xxii.  c.  14.  Compare  Libao,  Orat,  Parent  c, 
99.  Greg.  Nai.  Orat.  iv. ;  aud  the  Ckronide  of  Jnltock  by  Jobs 
Malala. 

t  Sec  the  Ifomi/ifi  of  Cbrysostom. 
r  I  This  Work  has  been  imislalpci  inln  Frenebj  wilh  very  elaborate 
uole^,  cental nitig  proofs  drawn  from  ^inc'serit  medab,  kc.  by  lhe 
learnerl  Ezekkl  Spanheinn.  Tlic  edition  most  esleemed  is  that  of 
Aifistenlam,  1728,  in  4to.  It  has  also  beea  iratisUted  in  a  more 
plc&^in^  manacr,  with  brief  remark5|  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Blelene.  {Fie 
deJy/tettj  liv.  i.  p.  241 — 335.)  An  analysis  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Gibbon,  Drdine  and  Fall,  8fc.  ch.  xxiv. ;  and  Jondol,  Htttoire  de 
rEmp^rtur  Ju/ien,  liv.i,  p.  338,  &c.  The  Cwian  were  ediled  by 
J.  M,  Heusinger,  1736,  and  also  by  T,  C.  Harless,  8vo.  Unb. 

^  Of  the  stjb  of  Julian,  VVyllcnboch  says,  Dicfto  fj'm  ftticiit  ctt 
imUai&rtM  veierum,  P/aionis  jirttterHtn  ac  Dtrmoxthefiis ;  eieffitns, 
terta,  pura  tl  6eni  Atiica  :  neque  tttmm  pn$cU  dHectatur  vocihut^  atd 
inept um  tffrchit  AUicitmum.  (Epist,  Critin,  tvprr  nonnutliM  iucU 
Juiium  Imp.") 

II  The  Works  of  Julian  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  foiio,  wiln  lhe 
notes  of  Dionyslui  Petavius  and  olhcrs,  by  Eickiel  Spanfieim,  (1 596,) 
The  MtMopo^on  and  some  lellcrs  were  pubrished  by  Martinius  m  8vo. 
Paris,  1566,  The  most  noted  pieces  of  Julian  were  translated  very 
etef^ntly  inlo  French  by  La  Bleterie^  at  lhe  end  of  hh  Fie  de  Jtmcn, 
Paris,  1743,  There  is  also  a  French  translation  of  \m  entire  Works 
by  R.  Tourkt,  Pariv  t821.  Among  lhe  numerous  LeUrr*  of  Julian 
maybe  remarked  a  long  episllc  loTlicnaislitis, which  may  be  consiitered 
as  a  IrealEse  on  thedulies  of  Priaces.  Among  his  DiscfturtUMf  ihnt  ad> 
dre*!*cd  to  the  Cynic  Heraciiu.^  contains  an  inleresting  allegorical 
fable,  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  early  niisforlune«  and  dangers.  If&r 
fnrlher  information  respecting  the  subject  of  his  Work*,  fee  La  Blele- 
rtf's  Prrfuvr;  {Fte  dr  Jithen  ;)  Fabric. Bifdhth  Gnte.  lorn.  vi.  p.  719. 
EU,  Harles  j  and  Lttx  Sfiiai.  Erangff. ;  U.  Wyltenbach,  EpUf.  Ctiiic. 
super  HonnulUi  h^it  Juiium  Imp,  ^'c.  Ad  Dmndem  RHhtikenium, 
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y.  oflrerin|4%  duriugf  Ihe  customary  license  of  the  Saturnalia^ 
^J  a  feast  to  the  Deities,  among  whom  he  had  been  en* 
I  roltedf  and  to  the  Princes  who»  iti  later  times,  had 
jfovemed  his  people.  The  Gods  are  seated  in  the 
*  hi^jhetit  heavens :  the  table  of  the  Emperors  is  spread 
below  the  moon  io  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  The 
most  detestable  of  the  Imperial  monsters^  such  as  Cali- 
gula, Neroi  CommtKlus,  Caracalla,  are  hurled  by  Nemesis 
[into  the  depths  of  Tartarus  while  the  other  C^sarstake 
'  their  seats  in  order  and  hear,  as  ihey  advance,  their  faults 
ian^l  errors,  and  sometimes  Ibeir  personal  defects,  satiri- 
I  C»Jly  stigmatized  by  8ileuus»  who,  half  censor,  half  jester, 
i¥«ys  the  opinions  and  the  prejudices  of  Julian.  The 
t«k«tches  are  alien  lively  und  just  The  political  versa- 
itUity  of  Au«^ustus,  for  instance,  is  intimated  by  the  cha- 
Imeleon  colours  of  his  visaj^e,  now  pale,  now  red,  at  one 
Itime  dark  and  i^loomy,  and  almost  in  an  instant  lit  up 
[asjain  with  love  and  grace*  The  arttul  character  of 
[Tiberius  im mediately  suggests  itself,  as  he  enters,  bear- 
[  ing  in  his  severe  countenance  the  stamp  of  skill  and  cou- 
rage, while  his  buck  is  scarred  and  withered  with  searing 
'  marks  of  loathsome  intemperance.  When  Hadrian 
[presents  himself  with  his  long  beard  and  pompous  gait* 
^turning  ever  and  anon  his  anxious  eyes  towards  the 
Stars,  and  evineing  his  fretful  curiosity  to  pry  into  all 
oysteries,  Julian  seems  unconsciously  to  have  drawn 
lis  own  likeness.  Among  many  of  the  judgments  of 
[this  Historical  piece,  against  which  impartial  posterity 
ftrotests,  maybe  reckoned  the  in  vidiouiiuesH  of  dwelling 
Jon  the  known  avarice  of  Vespasian*  and  the  early  dis- 
|iipation  of  Titus,  without  touching  on  the  virtues  which 
abed  lustre  ou  iheir  names.  The  amiable  Antoninus 
JFius  deserved  a  belter  character  than  that  of  one  mode- 
l^nle  in  all  but  love — a  minute  cumin-sawyer.  When 
|<the  exploits  of  Constantine  are  compared  to  the 
^  erishable  flowers  in  the  little  portdjle  gardens  of 
[Adonis,  and  that  Emperor  is  made  Uj  choose,  as  the 
f Deity  to  whom  he  can  appropriately  attach  himself, 
[the  Goddess  of  Indolenee,  who,  having  attired  him  in 
I  ft  particoloured  female  garmi'nt,  consigns  him  to 
fliuxury,  there  is  scarcely  a  reader  so  blind lhI  as  not  to 
I  Acknowledge  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  description. 
|The  chief  heroes  are  Julius  Cseskr,  Augustus,  Trajan, 
)ftnd  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  are  selected  as  competitors 
ni  a  trial  of  merit,  togetlier  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  is  admitted  to  enter  the  lists  with  these  ilkLslrious 
Bomans.  Each  successively  dilates  on  his  achieve- 
meuts,  but  it  is  evident  lliat  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
maintains  the  most  modest  silence,  though  his  failings 
are  not  spared,  is  the  model  of  the  ImpcriaJ  author. 
The  love  of  glorj'.  of  pleasure,  or  of  power,  had  been 
confessedly  the  motive  of  the  other  heroes;  but  the 
moral  quahlies  of  clemency  and  benevolence — the  prac- 
tice of  Philosophy  in  the  highest  station  of  Society — 
alone  ensured  the  esteem  of  the  Immortals.  The 
speeches  of  Julius   Cajsar    and  Alexander  the  Great 

Gtwuin?*  1769  ;  (which  EpijUs  was  r^ptJilishcd  with  remarks  by 
O.  H.  Sha.'f<P^  Up*.  1802;)  Schoull,  Hi*/,  de  la  IJiitrat.  Grtf^^pte^ 
torn,  vi.  p.  1^6;  oad  4  Work,  put>lifbt4  in  IS28.  by  L.  IL  Heyler^ 
Miv^  Imp*  9(t9  /trwtittr  EpUtuia^  accfduMt  eju*dem  Fra^uumia 
irtwtra  ami  Fifcmnim  necmm  GaiU  Cmtaru  ad  Julianum  /rairrm 
SpUtoh.  Julitn  compoted  &  lo*l  Wori  agaiiwt  ChristiaRily.  St. 
^yrU  oC  AlexiiDdria  ba»  left  lui  hk  rcfuUlion  of  it,  by  tlie  assistance 
L«r  which  ihe  Mirtjuia  d'Argen*  publistied  hi*  Bdfvntt  du  PaganUme 
w  r&mprreur  Jmlien,  which  was  attack cd  by  two  German  writers 
_  tier  in  1764,  wiii  CrichUJii  in  1 76&.     Se«  *lw  C.  H,  Van  Herwcr. 

wimii€9,  Lttdf.  Bat.  ia27. 


possess  peculiar  interest.     When  the  Greek  conqueror    J« 
retorts  on   the  Eoman^  who   had  undervalued  his  Per-  ^ 
sian  conquest,  that  the  portion  of  land  held  by  the  Par* 
thians  beyond  the  Tigris  had  defied  the  vaunted  mi^hl 
of  Rome  during  a  war  of  more   than   300  years,  the 
reflection  naturally  arises,  that  ihe  extraordinary  man 
himself,  who  penned  the  remark,  was  soon  to  con(inil;S 
and  extend  its  truth  by  disastrous  experience.  ^ 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Att 
fatal  campaig:n  to  which  we  allude,  it  is  necessary  to  no-  reb 
tice  an  instanceoflheinstahilityof  human  schemes,  which  J" 
may  form  a  kind  of  presage  to  the  fall  of  disappointed  am- 
bition. It  was  during  his  residence  at  Antioch  that  Julian 
determined  on  the  memorable  attempt  of  rebuilding  th« 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  His  object  was,  doubtless,  ta]J 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jewish  nation,  whose  enmit] 
to  Christianity  was  so  congenial  to  his  own,  and  whos 
aversion  to  an  union  with  Paf^anisro  he  might  hope  bj 
signal  favours  to  subdue,  as  well  as  by  reestablishing^ 
their  ancient  ceremonies  and  worsdiip,  to  shake  theS 
incontestable  evidence  which  the  truth  of  RevelalionJ 
derives  from  the  accomptishmcnt  of  Prophecy  in  the 
dispersion  of  their  Nation  and  the  abolition  of  their  Law.i 
A  contemporary  Historian»by  Reli^on  a  Papuan,  a  war 
admirer  too  and  companion  in  arms  of  Julian,  but  of 
noted  candour  and  impartiality,  has  transmitted  to  Ull 
his  account  of  this  event  written  twenty  years  after  itsi 
ix;currence.  He  relates  that  Julian,  on  enlerinj?  on  hit  ^ 
fuurth  Consulfcihip,  though  his  mind  was  filled  witli| 
anxious  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  his  attetitionj 
ardently  devoted  to  the  cottiplicated  preparations  of  hiij 
Persian  expedition,  yet,  longnig  to  immortalize  his] 
reig^i  by  the  greatness  of  his  achievements,  meditated 
the  restoration,  at  an  immoderate  expense,  of  the  once 
magnificent  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  whicli,  after  manj 
bloody  combats  dunngits  siege  by  Vespasian,  was  witU 
di0iculty  ta^en  and  destroyed  by  Titus*  He  intrusted  thfl 
execution  of  this  plan  to  Alypius,  (one  of  his  favourite 
friends,)  who  had  formerly  governed  Britain  as  Yi 
Praelect.*  *'  When,  therefore,  this  Alypius  applied  vigor-H 
ously  to  the  work,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Gover-i 
nor  of  the  Province,  horrible  globes  of  fire  breaking  oul^ 
near  the  fnuudations,  with  reiterated  attacks,  rendere 
the  place  inaccessible  to  the  workmen,  from  time  to  tim^ 
scorched  and  blasted,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  elemec 
obstinately  repelling  them,  the  undertaking  was  aban^^J 
doned."  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this  narrative  i«r 
in  flfi  respect  couched  in  ihe  language  of  hesitation  and] 
doubt ;  diat  it  falls  in  as  an  incidental  fact  with  (he 
general  flow  of  the  History,  and  that  it  is  not  aceom- 
panied  by  any  comment  or  brought  forward  as  beadnif 
on  any  system ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  also  la  \ 
borne  in  mind,  that  Ammianus  is   sometimes  apt  lOf^ 
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•  The  text  of  Aimniaaus  14  ti>o  reniRrkat^le  to  be  omitied  :  Et  he 
aMfkHiitm  vahetalem  toltkttS.  mtnie  prtrcipiemt,  tmt/iphcutm  trpf^ 
ditioms  iipparatiit  Jlagranti  *iudi<i  perMTg^rtt:    dt/i^enhitm  ia 
vbtque  diiulem^  imprriique  n/i  mentortam  maffmtMdtme  operttm 
tient  propaj^are^  mnhiifosum  qttondam  apud  Hier^t^ttfmam  7Vw»p/i 
quod  poaf  tmiHa  rt  mitTMeciva  ctrtamma,  oimdenie  Ve^Gm>mn  p*^n^\ 
caqm   Tiio^  ^g*'^  "'  espugnahim,   imlaurare  mmptdut  co^Ua^  ^ 
immtodiCiM:    negotuanque  maiurandum  A^ypxo   d^dftat    ji0ti9cktitm$l^ 
qm  o/im  Bntvmnieu   curaverat  pro  Prtf/ecttM.     Ctlm  itaftte  im  i 
fortiter  imtaret  A/ifpiui,  juvarHque   Pr&»intim  ret^ar^  WUtifm 
JInmmatmm  ptopt  /imdnmenta  crthrit  adwaiiikm  wftimpemtet,  /« 
focum   rxus/u  t»Jiquot%e§  operantdtUM  maccemum  :  hucqut  vmdm 
ffmito  deittmtnvw  rrpriftmte,  ce§Mmt  mcepiutm.  (lib-  %xnLc  1,)     Ofl 
thif  event,  »cc  Warbufioti't  JiUtim,  a  Work  lull  of  idgeauitj 
retearcb^     See  ilso  Lardoer's  Jewakand  Heuih€n  TetUm,  voL  iv. 
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p1ac«  a  credulous  reliance  on  tales  of  no  authority. 
•  TTiis  account  is  corroborated  by  three  contemporary 
Christian  writers :  by  Ambrope,*  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  ;  by  Chrysostoni,t  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place ;  and  by  Gregfory  Na^ian- 
zeri4  in  a  writing^  composed  the  very  year  in  which  this 
celebrated  occurrence  took  place.  The  two  former 
writers  mention  it  in  a  brief  manner  as  a  well-known 
fact :  the  latter  describes*  it  with  more  detail  and  with 
the  addition  of  an  earthquake,  a  hurricane,  a  cross 
within  a  circle  in  the  heavenB,§  a  supposed  miraculous 
•tloain^  of  the  doors*  of  a  church  to  which  the  alarmed 
UPOikaien  took  refuge,  and  the  veiy  sinppuiar,  though 
mtA  unexampled,  circumstance  of  the  figure  of  a  cross|| 
'&cing^  imprested  on  the  bodies  and  garments  of  the 
persons  present.  In  the  next  Agt  it  is  related  by  Ru- 
finuR,^  Socrates, ••  Soznmen,tt  and  Theodoret.JJ  In 
lat^r  times  it  i!»  again  repeated  ^^  with  llie  variations  and 
embenishmeuts  of  exaggeration. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  fact  of  a  fiery  eruption  hav- 
ing tended  to  interrupt  the  undertaking  of  Julian  cannot 
be  denied  on  any  principle  which  would  not  extend  to 
the  subversion  of  all  Historical  evidence.  The  siippo* 
ailion  of  iliese  extraordinary  etiects  being  produced  by 
means  and  human  contrivance,  is  too  fraught 
difficulties  to  have  a  claim  to  probability.  There 
is  certainly  aoxnetbing  more  plausible  in  the  hypothesis 
of  natural  causes.  ||||     Under  Jerusalem  were  vast  sub* 

•  EpuL  40.  L  2. 

\  Oral.  W.  adVrJu/, 

\  Wkfburtan  coniidcn  this  u  ''neither  more  nor  less  tlnaa  one  of 
thoieatetennc  liglitJi  in  &sli1l  and  clouded  sky,  which  ire  tint  un- 
lf«qsciitly  «eeii  in  solar  or  lun^^r  halos."  (Jul.  ^.U^J)  On  t1)t»  9ub- 
JKt,  Mt »  canons  mnd  learned  Di$%«rt«tioQ  of  J.  A.  F&briciu«  in  hit 
SAL  Grmc.  vol  vi. 

II  Socfatei  auerti  that  it  was  accompanied  with  tighlnmg'.  War- 
birtdti  explaint  the  crosses  on  the  b^idie^  and  garments  by  two  very 
iBltniliini  i^iiotations ;  one  from  the  Afhenana  oT  Isaac  CiKaubon, 
(«^.  Met.  CasauL  in  Tract,  xntit.  Of  Credit  it  fy  tmd  Jmcreduhi^f 
p^llO.J  ami  the  other  from  Boyte'a  Ditcoune  en  gome  mtAeeded 
Cn$H  «/  Mr  imaluhritu  and  Salm&rify  of  ila  Air,  (ffarks.  m  ful 
v«l.iv  p'25l0  J  /       -         ^  i 

f  LibLc.37 

••  Lib.  iii. 

ft  Lik  V, 

II  Lh.  iii. 

^  It  i%  metitioned  by  PhSloBtopgins,  Theophanes,  Or{3^1uf  *  Nice- 
pk^os,  2ofiira«^  Cedrcnus,  &c.  ol  whom  Warbtirton  sayp,  "  These 
BA  bavt  only  the  Unions ge  of  others,  without  any  sense  of  their  own  ; 
*<ft»  (ibtl,  like  inipertineut  ptayerSj  they  aomelimei  presume  In  add 
t«iro«Q  inventions  m  their  author's  couceils«"  (Julian^  p.  150,)  Thent 
hseuriiout  pi«sage  in  a  fragment  of  an  Oration  or  Epistle  of  Julian 
Uaself,  in  whleh,  speaking  of  the  Temple  as  baTing^  been  three  times 

*«*^  ut  ^iftm  «wv  xXn^iM^t  W  mitr^t  whivh  has  tooM  appearaoc*  of  a 
covtft  allu$ix»n  to  bis  defeat,  WarbuiLon  quotes  as  an  addillonal 
■viHortty  the  Rabbi  Oedaliah  ben  Joseph  Jechaia,  who  lived  in  the 
-tVth  century* 

nil  Wtrbtirton  himself,  {o  speaking  of  the  destraetioii  of  a  greil 
|Mn  of  tba  vmy  ol  Brennus  hj  thunder  and  lighiniingf  and  an  eartli- 
9i«Jit,  wbto  on  their  march  to  plonder  Lbe  Temple  of  Delphi^  observes 
"^  Ike  Tempte  wis  situateii  on  a  hollow  roclE^  which  would  afford 
•ilMwtei  for  such  fumes  as  were  generated  wUhin  to  transpire^  one 
<f  Wllieh  was  f»nnous  for  the  iotoxicaiiiig  qualiiy  discovered  in  the 
•twio  which  issued  from  it  j  arid  add*,  '*  Now  if  we  only  suppose  this, 
^my  other  of  ihe  vapoun,  issuing  from  the  fissures  in  so  large  and 
(tTimout  a  rock,  to  be  endowed  with  that  uQctuous,  or  otherwise  in- 
pnimalory  quality^  which  madern  ejtperieoce  &hows  us  to  bo  common 
Raines  tad  subterraneous  hollows*  we  rmn  easdy  conceive  how  the 
^Tiote  of  the  Temple  might,  without  a  mirarie,  b*  able  to  work  the 
*^B4cf»  vhlcb  History  speals  of  as  eUected  in  this  transactioti.  For 
tht  ikrowing  down  of  a  lighted  torch  or  two  into  a  chasm  from  whence 
*i*ch  a  fapoor  issuedi  would  set  the  whole  into  a  tiame ;  wbich^  by 
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terranean  cavities*  and  cisteriiB.t  used  ils  places  of 
refuse  from  the  enemy,  and  as  repositories  for  provisions 
and  treasures.  Between  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  the 
year  70,  and  the  attempt  of  Julian,  in  36?»  nearly  lhre« 
hundred  years  had  expired,  during  which  these  vault .s, 
obstructed  by  rubbish,  might  have  become  filled  with 
inflammable  air.  The  workmen,  hi  the  progress  of  dig^* 
pinpf,  would  naturally  til ke  toiches  to  examine  the  old 
founrtations  ;  detonations,  so  common  in  onr  coal  mines, 
ini^ht  then  occur,  and  sudden  flames  would  appear 
bent  on  drivings  them  from  the  spot.  A  simitnr  (act  ig 
mentioned  in  Josephus,  Herod,  in  descending  into  a 
subterranean  place  in  search  of  treasures,  which  he  had 
heard  were  concealed  in  the  tomb  of  David,  was  repel led» 
the  moment  he  opened  it,  by  flames  which  killed  two 
of  his  attendants,}  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
sotntioti,  even  if  satisfactory  when  applied  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Pagan  Hisionaui  will  nut  explain  the  other 
phenomena  mentioned  by  Christian  writers.  One  point 
is  clear*  that,  whatever  means,  natural  or  supernatural, 
were  employed,  a  great  design,  undertaken  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  power  by  the  most  forinidable  adversary  of 
Christianity,  probably  with  a  view  to  weaken  its  strength* 
was  in  some  sigttal  manner  defeated. 

The  preparations  of  Julian  were  so  great,  that  confid-  TheRomaui 
ing  in  his  own  might,   he  refused  the  proposed  aid  of  pass  the 
several  nations,  replying,  that  the  Romans  were  to  assist  ij^uphraiet* 
their  allies,  not  to  stand  in  need   of  their  assistance.§ 
The  Saracens,  whom  he  particularly  disobliged,  joined 
and   faithfully  adhered   to  the  Persians,     The  Roman 
troops,  passing  the  Euphrates,  now  broke  into  different 
routes,  whence  they  were  to  «jnile  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor.     Julian,  with   the  utmost    secrecy,    Rutfcred 
nolhing  to  be  known  respecling  the  line  ot  operations 
which  he  intended  to  pursue,  or  even  Ihe  day  which  he 
hud  fixed   for  his  departure.     On  leaving  Antiuch,  he  •'"li*n  ««!■ 
assigned  the  government  of  Syria  to  one  Alexander  of  ^"*.^'***°* 
Hcliopo lis,  a  cruel  and  turbulent  characler,  adding,  *' I 
know  thai  he  is  not  worthy  of  hts  office,  but  the  inhabit 
ants  of  Antioch,  avaricious  and  insolent,  desene  such 
a  judge  :*'|| — -a  sentence  disgraceful  to  his  character  of 
Philosopher  and  of  a  sovereign.  A  large  crowd,  thronging 
about  him  as  he  departed,  on  the  5th  of  iMarch,  conjured 
him   to  entertain  milder  Benliments;   but  Julian^  still 

rarefying  and  dilating  the  mclosed  air,  «vould^  like  fire<l  gunpowder^ 
blow  up  all  before  it."  {Juium,  p.  268.)  But  he  m«iiitiiLna  thai  ihe 
Mnuntain  of  JerujEalem^  by  its  compactoess  and  cominuUy^  was 
alti>gether  improper  for  &uck  a  contrivance,  (p.  273^) 

•  Tacit,  Hut.  lib.  v. 

f  These  iubterranean  paiaagei  must  ha%«  been  very  ct>n«iderablih 
The  ci&terni  furoisbed  water  during  the  whole  *iege  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  eleven  hundred  thousand  inhnUiUaU  for  \«hum  Ihe  fountain  of 
Siloa  was  insufficteot.  Wiien  the  citj  was  on  the  point  of  beings 
taken  by  Tilus,  the  chiefs  of  the  rcbeU,  putiitjg  iheir  last  hope  in  tht 
vast  cavities  below,  formed  the  prujeci  of  hiding  themselves  ihero 
during  tbe  conflagralJoo  of  the  TempJei  and  until  the  Jiamaod  abould 
have  relired :  moat  of  ihtm  bad  not  time  lo  execute  their  plan«  But 
one  of  ihemi  Simoa,  son  of  Giom,  descended  iuto  this  retreat  with 
lome  of  bis  compirion<i,  and  remained  there  till  Titus  departed  for 
Rome ;  then,  drivea  bj  hnngierf  he  presented  himielf  to  the  liomaa 
g'uardi.  Me^earchea  were  in  consequence  roadej  acid  mHoy  othert 
were  fou^d.  (Joseph,  Or  Bell.  Jutl.  lio*  vii.  e.  2:.)  Fruba.bjj?  113 o^t  of 
ihese  subterraaeaa  hollows  were  made  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though 
Herod  dug  some.  {Jnlt^.  Jud^  xv:  c.  11.  M^c.  7.)  This  view  of  the 
subject  IS  given  by  Michaelts,  quoted  by  Guitot  10  bii  irsnala^ioa  of 
Gibbon's  Decline  md  Fait,  Hfc. 

\   ■frX^yof  irWiv  ilvtwe^  iwttrrmttni  att  l^iy^n    Amtif^JwLM^Tn, 

J  Ammiin,  lib.  xxlii. 

II  Ibid,     Comp.  LibMi.  £fH  722* 


soo 
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Hittoiy.  irritated  by  the  outra^es'and  sarcasms  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, spoke  (o  them  in  a  tone  of  harshness,  declaring  that 
they  would  see  him  no  more,  as  he  had  determined  to 
spend  the  winter,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  Tarsus* 
of  Cilicia.  tie  then  advanced  by  the  route  of  Litarbe,  in 
the  territory  of  Chalcis,  from  which,  on  the  morrow,  he 
proceeded  to  BersBa,  and  hence  to  Batns,  afterwards  to 
Hierapolis.  Crossing  the  Euphrates,  near  the  latter 
city,  he  appeared  in  Mesopotamia,  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  departure  from  Antioch.  Leaving  to  the 
left  Edessa,  he  proceeded  to  Carrhe,  a  city  memorable 
for  the  death  of  Crassus. 
Hb  route.  There  were  two  roads  which  led  from  Mesopotamia 
Into  Persia ;  the  one  was  on  the  lefl,  crossing  the 
Tigris,  through  Adiabene ;  the  other  on  the  right  through 
Assyria,  along  the  bunks  of  the  Euphrates.  Julian 
ordered  magazines  to  be  prepared  on  both  these  roads* 
though  he  had  fixed  upon  proceeding  across  Assyria. 
Sebastian  and  Procopius  were  lefl  with  30,000  chosen 
troops  to  secure  Mesopotamia  against  foreign  Invasion, 
till  they  could  join  Arsaces,  King  of  Armenia,  whose  co- 
operation he  had  requircd,and,  having  overrun  the  bound- 
aries of  Media,  could  effect  a  meeting  with  the  Empen>r. 
From  an  eminence  Julian  surveyed  his  men.  In  number 
65,000,  the  largest  body  ever  conducted  by  any  Roman 
General  against  the  Persians.  Having  marched  by  way 
of  feint  towards  the  Tigris,  he  turned  to  the  Euphrates, 
which  river  was  covered  with  an  immense  fleet,  des- 
tined to  accompany  the  army  into  the  interior  of 
Assyria.  Upwanls  of  a  thousand  vessels  laden  with 
provisions  and  military  machines,  fifly  ships  of  war,  and 
as  many  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  be  linked 
together  into  temporary  bridges,  convey  an  idea  of  the 
extensive  scale  on  which  preparations  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  so  important  an  enterprise.  Yet 
no  article  of  luxury  was  allowed  to  enter  as  an  addition. 
•*  Away,"  cried  the  Emperor  to  some  camel-drivers 
wlic  had  brought  exquisite  wines,  "away  with  these 
sources  of  debauch.  A  soldier  should  drink  no  wine, 
but  such  as  his  spear  has  won,  and  I  wish  to  live  as  a 
soldier.*' 
He  enters  ^"  ^^^  beginning  of  April,  Julian  entered  into  Circe- 
the  Persian  Slum,  a  stroug  and  skilfully-built  place,  seated  on  a 
territory,  kind  of  peninsula,  on  the  conflux  of  the  Aborat  and  the 
?[m\7,  Euphrates.  Here  he  received  letters  from  his  fi*iend 
Salhist,  ihePrxfect  ofGaul,{  who  conjured  him  to  sus- 
pend his  expedition  till  he  obtained  more  favourable 
prognostics  from  the  Gods.  But  Julian,  inflexible  in 
his  resohuioiis,  passed  the  Abora  with  his  whole  army 
on  a  bridge  of  lioats,  which  he  caused  to  be  immediately 
broken,  to  cut  off  from  the  timid  all  hope  of  retreat. 
At  Zaiiha  he  saw  the  tomb,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  munes,  of  the  Emperor  Gordiau,  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  successor  Philip,  on  his 
return  from  a  victorious  expedition*.  Among  other  pre- 
Presages,  sages,  which  are  deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  they 
thro.v  light  on  the  slate  of  mind  both  of  Julian  and  of 
his  followers,  a  lion  was  presented  to  him  which  hod 
been  shut  by  the  arrows  of  the  soldiers  as  it  advanced 
to  meet  the  army.  Julian  gt^hered  from  the  circum- 
stance the  most  flattering  auguries;  he  imagined  it 
betokened  the  death  of  the  Persian  Monarch,  and  he 

*  Ammian.  Ub.  xxiii. 

t  The  Orientals  aspirate  it,  Chaboras  or  Chabour,  Gibbon,  Dedmt 
ana  Faii,  Sfc,  ch.  xvw, 

I  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Sallost  the  Second,  the  Fnefect 
of  the  East,  of  whoDi  we  ha«e  s,  okep  abo>e. 


looked  forward  with  sanguine  anticipatioDt  to  the  Te«  '  Jol 
suit  of  the  campaign.*    In  this  auspiciotis  view  he  was  ^^ 
supported  by  the  opinions  and  ailments  of  the  Philo-      ^ 
sophers.    The  Tuscan  harusptces,  on  the  contrary,  came      ' 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.    They  maintained,  that     '' 
as  the  war  was  an  offensive  one,  and  as  the  lion  had 
come  forward  to  meet  the  army,  the  omen  threatened     i 
the  life  of  the  Roman  Emperor.    From  the  beginniag 
of  the  expedition,  the  Seers  and  the  Philosophers,  ooik 
stent  attendants  of  a  Prince,  who  strove  to  combine 
Philosophy  and  Paganism,  were  at  variance  in  their  Wew 
of  the  result.    Every  subtilty  of  explanation  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  most  contradictory  portents  from 
the  same  event.    And  Julian,  whose  superstition  wee 
hardly  on  a  level  with  his  ambition,  inclined  to  the  side 
which  fell  in  with  his  own  wishes. 

Ever  anxious  to  display  his  rhetorical  as  well  as  hie  Sp« 
military  powers,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  assembled,  ^<^ 
and  made  an  address  to  them,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  remove  a  groundless  notion,-— circulated  in  low 
whispers  throughout  the  ranks,  and  calculated  to  checdc 
their  efforts  by  the  fear  attached  to  all  unexampled  feats, 
— that  no  Roman  army  bad  ever  before  penetrated  into 
Persia.  Af\er  enumerating  the  illustrious  Romans  who 
had  already  won  their  laurels  in  that  Country,  he  added  : 
'*  It  was  the  love  of  glory  only  which  urged  these  great 
men  to  such  signal  achievements ;  but  as  for  us,  the 
recent  desolation  of  our  towns — the  shades  of  our  many 
slaughtered  armies,— the  greatness  of  our  losses, — the 
capture  of  our  strong  holds — all  summon  us  to  ven- 
geance. Let  us  answer  the  expe<;tations  of  our  allies, 
repair  past  evils,  and,  establishing  the  peace  of  the 
Republic  on  an  honourable  basis,  ensure  to  ourselves 
a  fair  fame  in  succeeding  Ages.  At  your  head,  and  fight- 
ing like  one  of  you,  you  will  behold  me,  with  the  aid 
of  the  eternal  Deity,  your  Emperor,  second  you,  not,  I 
hope,  without  favourable  auspices.  But  if  capricrous 
fortune  blights  this  hope,  I  shall  die  satisfied  with  having^ 
devoted  myself  to  my  Country,  like  the  Curtii  and  Mutii 
and  Decii  of  old.  We  must  exterminate  a  dangerous 
race,  whose  swords,  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  kinsmen^ 
are  not  yet  dry.  Our  ancestors  surmounted,  by  persevering^ 
exertions,  every  obstacle  to  their  welfare.  Carthstge 
was  only  conquercfd  afler  long  and  doubtful  wars,  and 
continued  to  inspire  alarm  till  it  was  wholly  annihilated. 
Numantia,  afler  a  protracted  siege,  was  finally  over* 
thrown.  The  rivals  of  infant  Rome  are  so  entirely  ex- 
terminated, that,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of 
numerous  monuments,  we  can  scarcely  credit  tbeir 
ancient  might.  These  are  the  examples  which  History 
presents  to  our  imitation."  He  then  urged  them  to 
beware  of  the  artifices  of  the  enemy,  and  the  love 
of  plunder,  so  oflen  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  ex- 
horted them  to  march  in  order,  and  never  to  quit  their 
standards,  on  pain  of  terrible  punishments.  He  con  • 
eluded  by  declaring,  that  when  the  enterprise  would  be 
successfully  terminated,  without  availing  himself  of  the 
prerogative  of  Princes  to  deem  their  commands  infallible^ 
he  would  give  an  account  to  whomsoever  chose  to  call 
them  in  question.t 

The  impassioned  words,  and  still  more  the  example 
of  Julian,  infused  fresh  ardour  Into  the  assembled 
forces,  who  exclaimed,  with  upUfled  bucklers,  that  they 
knew  neither  toil  nor  danger  under  the  auspices  of  a 

— — ^» 

*  Aromiao.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  5. 
t  Ibid,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  6. 
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leader,   who   submitted  io  the  same  fatigues  as  the 
meanest  solrfier.     The  Gauls  cs[)ecially,  %vhose  miTids 
still  teemed  with  ardent  recollections,  reg-arded  liis  name 
IS  ha  earnest  of  success,  and  loiig-ed  to  |ires9  forward  to 
iietr  conflicts.     The  distribution  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
]>iece8  of  silver  to  each   soldier  served  to  keep  up  the 
enthusiasm  thus  kindled.      Julian,  now  satisfied  with 
tlie  confidence  and  quickened  spirit  of  his  lrf)ops,  and 
fired  with  the  prospect  of  measuring'  his  nriilitury  skill 
with  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Empire,  re- 
solved no  longer  to  delay  a  decisive  blow.     Accord* 
io^ly,  as  soon  as  Lhe  next  day  rose,  he  advanced  into 
Assyria  with    his   army,   divided  into  three  columns, 
the  bag:g^«:e  being-  placed   in  the  centre.     Alive  lo  the 
aeceasity  of  vig^ilance  in  so  intricate   a  march  throuirh 
a  country  where  Persian  stratagem   had  often  proved 
superior  to  Roman  prowess,  he  took  the  precaution  to 
despatch  fifteen  hundred  coyriers  in  front  and  in  flank 
to  guard  ag-ainst  ambush.     The  right  win^^  under  the 
command  of  Nevitta,  moved  nloiifr  the  Euphrates,  pro- 
tected by  the  fleet,  whidi  neither  outstripped  the  army, 
nor,  nolwithstanding  the  numerous  windings  of  the  river, 
lB|^i;rd  behind.     The  left  marched  in  close  order  along- 
illB  pLaiD,  with  the  cavalry  under  Arintheus,  to  whom 
joift^'d  in  command  Hormisdas»  a  Persian  of  royal 
I,  who,  having  contrived  to  escape  from  the  cou- 
finetDcnt   into   which   he  luid  been  thrown   during  the 
miuimty  of  Supor,   had  sought  refnge  in  the  Court  of 
Constaotine ;  and  gfained,  by  his  abilities  and  fidelity,  the 
protection  and  esteem  of  that  Emperor  and  his  succes- 
&ars.      The  rear-gnard  was  led  by  DagalaTphns,  Victor, 
and  Secundinus.     J uhan  himself  conducted  the  centre, 
or  rmther  the  whole  Body,  for  he  appeared  lo  be  present 
in  all  directions,  careering  through  every  rank,  inspect- 
in^  every  thicket,  checking  the  insubordinate,  confirm- 
iog^  the  resolute,  and  assuming^  as  occasion  required^ 
tlie  demeanour  of  conrteousness  and  benignity,  or  the 
lone  of  authoritative  reproof* 

Iiiflu^uced  by  the  assurances  of  Hormisdas,  the  inha- 
bitauts  of  the  castle  of  Auatha,t  situated  in  an  island 
on  the  Euphrates,  opened  their  gate*  to  the  Emperor. 
He  treated  them  with  humanity,  and  tmnsplanted  thera 
iw^ith  their  families  and  effects  to  a  settiemeni  near  Chalcis 
io  Syria;  but  bunied  the  place,  in  pursuance  of  his  deter- 
mination not  to  weaken  his  forces  bj  the  necessity  of  gar- 
risioning  captured  fortresses,  Two  other,  but  stronger 
cftstica,  refused  to  submit  till  the  Roman  arms  should  be 
niABter  of  the  interior  ;  and  the  Emperor  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  acquiesce  in  this  condition,  than  to  waste  his 
strength  on  secondary  objects,  and  stake  his  reputation 
for  aa  inadequate  prize.  In  the  open  country,  the 
nmiivta  Be6  in  terror  before  him  into  their  distant  moun> 
taiotf,  aodtefl  their  rich  plains  and  vineyards  a  prey  to 
the  fury  of  the  Roman  army,  who  were  allowed  lo  waste 
every  thing  before  them  with  the  most  unsparing  havoc^ 
ms  the  best  means  of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  with 
it,  »ll  temptation  to  cowardice.  Having  passed  at  Barax- 
niAlcha  a  river  which  flows  into  lhe  Euphrates,  and 
destroyed  the  deserted  cities  of  Dacira  and  Ozogar- 
danA«  the  Emperor  gave  two  days  respite  to  his  army 4 
The  Roman  armies  continued  to  waste  the  regions 
of  tlie  enemy,  yet  there  was  no  appearance,  no  report 
of  •ny  Persian  forces  to  resist  their  progress ;  all  was 
|fi«4;tion    and   solitude.      Thj?   tardiness   arose  not  so 

«    Ammtan.  hb,  ixir. 

♦   S<«  D'Aaviile'j  L* Emphraie  vi  ft  TtffiCf  p.  62. 
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inach,  perhaps,  from  any  deeply-coneerted  plan  to  draw  Julianu&. 
the  Romans  more  inexiricably  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  from  the  defective  nature  of  their  military 
system.  Instead  of  maintaining  bunds  of  regular 
troops,  the  King  called,  in  emergencies,  upon  his  no- 
bility to  lead  their  vassals  into  the  field,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  being  necessarily  slow,  gave  great  advan- 
tages to  a  vigorous  eiiemy.  The  extraordinary  activity 
of  Julian  had  been  so  little  anticipated  by  men  accus- 
tomed to  lhe  cautious  movements  of  his  less  energetic 
predecessor,  that  Sapor  had  nothing  to  oppose  his  ad- 
vance but  a  body  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the 
Surena,  or  General-in-Chief,  which  was  merely  suflicjent  luvasiouof 
to  harass  his  march  by  desultory  acts  of  annoyance,  t'^^^^^'^' 
An  encounter,  in  which  this  band  received  a  check  from  ^-^^ 
Hormisdas,  whom  they  designed  to  intercept  by  am- 
bush, whilst  engaged  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition, 
served  to  inspire  the  Romans  with  the  courage  which 
an  auspicious  prelude  naturally  excites.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Macephracta,  where  the  Euphrates  divides 
itself  into  two  large  canals,  one  of  which  watered  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  other,  joining  the  Tigxis,  passed  near 
Ctesiphon,  the  usual  winter-residence  of  the  Persian 
Kings.  Julian  Ijaving  effected,  by  a  dexterous  manor'uvre, 
the  passage  of  this  latter  arm  of  water,  encamped  before 
Perisabofp*  or  Anbar",t  a  city  of  considerable  si2e  and 
population;  situated  on  an  islet,  and  girded  with  a 
double  barrier  of  walls  flanked  with  turrets,  high  above 
which  rose  the  citadel,  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  Capiur*  or 
mounmin,  whose  rugged  outline,  frowning  over  ramparts  t*€mabor. 
strongly  cemented  with  bitumen,  formed  a  complete 
circle,  except  in  one  quarter,  which  nature  had  fortified 
with  rocks.  After  having  unsuccessfully  tried  threats 
and  promises  to  induce  them  to  surrender,  Julian  in- 
vested the  place  with  his  urmy  drawn  in  a  triple  line. 
To  deaden  the  force  of  the  missiles  discharged  from 
below,  loose  floating  curtains  tissued  witli  goat's  hair 
had  been  hung  from  the  parapets.  The  besieged 
defended  themselves  with  obstinate  valour.  They  were 
protected  by  bucklers  of  thick  osier,  covered  over  with 
hides,  and  the  plates  of  their  armour  were  t^o  admi- 
rably knit  and  adjusted  to  Iheir  limbs  that  they  ap 
peared  like  figtues  of  iron.|  Thus  equipped,  they 
indulged  in  taunts  of  defiance  and  rpillery,  and,  calling 
for  Hormisdas,  inveighed  against  him  with  torrents 
of  abuse,  as  a  traitorous  deserter  from  his  Country, 
But  on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  Romans  advanced 
several  machines*  and  began  to  fill  the  foss  ;  and,  on 
the  dawn  of  Iho  next  day,  the  besieged,  observing 
the  progress  of  their  works,  and  the  success  of  their 
battering  rams,  which  had  already  by  a  lucky  blow 
made  a  breach  in  a  tower  at  one  of  the  angles,  aban* 
doned  their  double  walls,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  citadel,  from  the  heights  of  which  they  plied  their 
bows  with  destinictive  etfect.  Julian,  who  frequently 
suftered  the  nutural  impetuosity  of  his  spirit  to  hurry 
him  into  hazardous  feats,  while  recklessly  urging  on  a 
chosen  band  to  burst  t^ie  massive  iron-bound  gates  of 

*  Zotiinui  call*  il  Bersabora. 

■jr  Lt  tttin^  Artthe  Anbar  detignt  fropremfnt  uft  diput  dc  tub* 
Miitance.  Le  prcmtrr  de*  Kimtife*  de  in  muiwn  ^Jhbas  nommi 
Sfjhho,  4jni  raonta  »nr  ie  tr6ne  en  fan  rte  t  Hctftrf  Ui6,  de  fErt 
Chrtti^nnc  754,  kabtit  en  ceite  viUe  ta  ritidmcv,  que  $vh  9U2ceueier 
^I'MaMmr^iii/uitucc^da  rnviron  cin^  ant  aprh,  Itanr/tra  it  Ifagdady 
enJftuHi  ict /ondrmfMt  Ue  ceife  nV/f,  qui  eti  demeurt'e  ia  ctipilait  de 
fhtominne  jutfut  n^n  /e  mt/icit  du  trtizitme  iiecie.  (D'Anvillc's 
i:Euphrate  et  ie  Tigrtf  p,  71.) 
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Ihe  cilatlel,  was  much  exposed  to  the  gal  ling"  shower 
of  stones  and  weapons  directed  against  his  person. 
Foiled  in  his  attempt,  though  unhurt,  he  ordered  that 
the  machine  call  til  hdt^olis  should  be  eoustructed. 
This  enormous  eng;ine,  from  the  invention  and  suc- 
cessful use  of  which  Demetrius  had  acq ui red  the 
surname  of  P^^iorcetet^  was  the  most  formidable  in* 
filrument  known  to  the  military  Arts  of  the  AnctenU,  At 
the  sipjht  of  the  terrific  mass,  which  was  to  command 
and  overawe  their  highest  towers,  the  besieged,  filled 
with  alarm,  sent  to  supplicate  Hormisdas  to  procure  by 
his  mediation  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor,  On  his 
assurances  they  opened  tlielr  gates,  and  were  allowed 
to  retire  in  peace.  An  ample  supply  of  arms  and  pro- 
visions was  found  in  the  place,  which  the  Emperor, 
having  fir^t  taken  the  quantity  which  appeared  neces- 
sary, destroyed  by  fire.* 

The  next  day  intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
Surenas  had  falk^n  upon  three  of  the  Roman  squndrons. 
carried  ofl'  a  standard,  slain  some  of  the  troo[js,  ami 
among  them  a  Tribune.  The  Emperor  learned  ihe  dis- 
aster, whilst  availfng  himself  of  a  moment  of  leisure  to 
lake  his  repast.  Transported  with  anger  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  routed  the  enemy,  and  recovered  ihe  standard. 
A  severe  disciplinarian,  he  disgraced  on  the  spot  the 
two  other  Tribunes,  and,  though  scantily  attended,  fear- 
less of  personal  danger;  decimated  the  soldiers  who  had 
degraded  themselves  by  flight-t 

Having  destroyed  Perisabor,  the  Emperor  ascended 
a  tribunal,  returned  thanks  to  the  assembled  troops  for 
the  courage  which  they  liad  displayed,  and  promised  each 
a  hizndred  pieces  of  silver.  Perceiving  that  the  smallness 
of  the  donative  excited  murmurs  of  discontent,  he 
addressed  ihem  in  an  elevated  tone  of  indignution  ; 
**  Yonder  are  the  Persians,  who  riot  in  wealth  ;  your 
valour  and  unanimity  must  enable  you  to  enrich  your- 
setfwith  their  spoils.  The  Republic,  once  possessed 
of  immense  treasures,  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  of 
desiitution  by  the  advice  of  Ministers,  who,  consulting 
only  their  private  interest,  have  taught  Princes  to  pur- 
chase a  disgraceful  Peace  from  the  Barbarians,  Our 
finances  are  disordered,  our  towns  exhausted,  our  Pro- 
vinces depoj^ulated.  As  for  myself,  though  of  noble 
parentage,  my  only  inheritance  is  a  soul  unconscious  of 
fear.  An  Kmperur,  who  places  every  good  in  mental 
quaiities,  does  not  blush  to  acknowledge  his  honourable 
poverty.  The  Fabricii,  poor  in  estate,  having  glory 
ibeir  only  treasure,  conducted  mighty  wars.  But  here, 
you  will  have  all  tfiese  advantages  in  abundaiice,  if,  re- 
Signing  yourselves,  without  fear,  as  far  as  human  nature 
^Ibws,  to  the  will  of  Heaven  and  to  my  cautious  guid- 
ance, you  Comport  yourselves  with  more  mikluess  and 
submiHiiion,  But  if,  returning  to  the  scandal  of  your  old 
seditions,  you  resist  my  orders, — proceed.  I  alone,  hav- 
ing completed  so  signal  a  career  of  exploits,  will  die 
vas  bectimes  an  Emperor,  standing;!  in  full  contempt  of 
an  existence  of  which  one  little  fever  may  deprive  me. 
Or,  at  least,  I  will  retire,  for  I  have  not  so  lived  as  to 
be  unable  to  bear  the  lot  of  a  private  individual.  It  is 
a  consolation  that  I  shall  leave  behind  me  oHicers  who 
are  fully  skilled  in  the  art  of  war.*'§ 

This  ud<ire«s,  so  likely  to  work  on  the  different  pas- 

•  Aramian.  Lib.  xxlv.  c.  3. 

{  An  imiiation  oF  (he  pxprcision  of  Vf^puiaD  :  Stantem  hnpera- 
lorrm  ex^ttlfrt  ttm4  decct.     Aurel.  Via.  in  Fctfuuum.  ^ 
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sions  of  shame,  ambition,  and  cupidity,  came  home  to 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  and  converted  at  once  their 
complatnis    into    assurances    of    implicit    submission. 
They  extolled,  with  heartfelt  zeal,  the  magnanimity  of 
tlieir  Prince,  who,  anxious  to  «ommunicate  the  ardour 
with  which  he  was  himself  intlamei!^  used  every  Mat  \ 
to  itnpress  them  with  a  sense  of  the  incomparable  gl<>ryj 
whicii  would  redound  from  the  completion  of  so  tno^l 
mentous   an  enterprise*     **  So  may  I  reduce  the  Peiv  ' 
sians  under  the  yoke  !     So  may  I  restore  the  shattered 
Enquire  of  Rome  !^  was  ihe  Ibrm  of  oath  which  he  used 
in  order  to  elevate  their  courage  to  the  highest  pitch.*. 

After  having  marched  about  four  miles,  they  found 
the  country  to  a  great  extent  overflooded  by  the  Eih  I 
phrates,  of  which  the  Persians,  t*)  impede  their  n>ar«rh» 
had  opened  the  locks.     To  remedy  this  difticulty,  Julian, 
advancing   forward,   caused  a  great   number  of  small  | 
temporary  bridges  to   be  constructed,  over  which  the  { 
army  were  enabled,  though  not  without  diSicuUy,  to  pass^ 

Shortly  after  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  town  of  Maogamalcha,  While  examining  the  state 
of  the  fortifications,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  two 
Persians  with  drawn  sciniilars.  He  contrived,  howevert 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind,  to  in- 
tercept with  his  shield  two  blows  addressed  against  hioi 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strike  one  of  the  as- 
sailants dead  at  his  feet — an  act  of  prowess  which  €00 
firmed  the  admiration  of  his  troops. 

The  strength  of  Maogamaleha  impressed  Julian  with  t 
an  imperious  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  it  before  * 
he  could  proceed  to  advance  further,  with  any  degree  of 
safety,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.     A  regular  siegt 
was  accordingly  commenced,  for  its  numerous  ganitoi^j 
composed  of  chosen   men,   inaccessible  to  cnrruptioUp 
and  resolved  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city   rather   than    to  submit,  left  no  other  alteraattveu 
The    undertaking  was   fraught   with    dithcuUy.       The 
aspect  of  huge  rock^,  u  hich,  broken  Into  winding  pre- 
cipices, begirt  the  place  in  all  directions,  and  presented, 
on  their  lolty  summit,   the  citadel,   rising  amid  a 
of  well-forlified  lowers,  while  Ihe  acclivity  of  the  plaiii  j 
towards  the  river  was  covered  with  military  works,  h 
suflicient  to   have   discouraged  a  less  vigorous  and' i 
termined  spirit  than  that  of  JuUaii.     The  utmost elleitv  I 
were  inniitdiately  made;  various  hdiours   were  fcgtw 
lated  by  proper  divisions,  and  Ihe  exertions  of -«ath  ia-^ 
dividual  confined  within  the  post  assigned  hitn.     The  | 
most  obstinate  fury  was  displayed  by  the  Persiana, «li%  , 
cased  in  impenetrable  steel,  used  every  art,  dischaigtiig 
missiles,    enormous    stones,   and    burning    torehes,  to 
prevent    the   destructive  attack  of  the  Romans,    The  j 
engines  of  the  besiegers,  however,  after  a  cootimiaooe  j 
of  protracted  struggles,  hail  battered  down  a  portion  of 
the  ibrlifications,  and  given  an  opportunity  for  the  di» 
play  of  acts  of  the  greatest  valour,  when  the  £m|i«iiii 
learned  that  the  miners  had  extended  their  subtcnn   | 
nean  passages  under  the  foundations  of  the  city.     Aa 
assault  was  at  once  directed  against  two  quarters  of  the 
walls,  insomuch   that  the   noise  of  the   works  Hi 
ground,  drowned  by  the  din  and  confusion  above» 
unnoticed  by  the  besieged.     During  this  soane  of  tur- 
moil, some  Romans  emerged  from  their  retreats,  slaugiii- 
tered  such  as  dwelt  in  ihe  buildiug  through  wbich  ihef  i 

*  Tni'an  wts  wont  to  swear*  *^  So  may  [  ice  Dtcla.  reduced  to  tha  { 
form  of  a  Pmriac«  I  So  may  1  InLverse  oa  bridgci  the  Uler  ab<1  th#  '' 
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jjif-  penetrated, ^proceeded  wilb  cautious  steps,  and  slew  the 
jF  *'  Mntiuels  on  »he  way,  who»  heedless  of  dan|2rcr,iwere  siuff- 
i*  ing'  the  customary  praises  of  iheir  Monarch »  The  city^ 
U*  thus  opened^  on  the  third  day  fell  into  the  hamls  of  an 
F*  enraged  soldier}',  who  wreaked  tlieir  vengeance  without 
!^  dMnction  of  a^e  or  sex.  Some,  spectators  oflhe  nan- 
C*  pomaiy  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  threw  themselves  in 
despair  from  the  height  of  the  walls  and  craprgy  rocks. 
Tbe  Governor  Nabdates,  however^  being  taken  prisoner 
)  iMi  eighty  of  his  guards,  was  at  first  treated  with  raild- 
nm  and  clemency ;  but  was  afterwards,  however,  burned 
alive,  partly  becautie  he  had  not  accomplished  an  alleged 
Jiftnnlse  of  delivering  up  the  city,  and  partly  because, 
fhd  of  pride  at  the  impunity  which  he  bad  experienced^ 
he  hmd  rtfleeted  on  the  conduct  of  Horniiadiia.  His 
gives  but  a  very  unfavourable  kaptiegflion  of 
vmuittid  mcKJeration  of  Julian. 

M  were  bestowed  and  the  plunder  distributed 

to  the  merits  of  each  soldier*     The  Emperor 

to  claim  as  his  share  three  pieces  of  gold 

•ad  a  dumb  cluld,  full  of  vivacity  and  information,  whose 

idflBmng  manner  of  conveying  ideas  by  signs  and  gea- 

iMnlaliooa  excited   lifs  inieresl.'*      Julian  appreciated 

bllifyy  the  importance  of  his  conquest:  his  vanity, 
hitherto  unsatisfied,  immediately  broke  forth.  **  At 
laigth/*  he  exclaimed  to  Li  ban  i  us,  ^^  I  have  given  the 
8a|illist  of  Syria  materials  for  an  Oralion/'f  To  eulogize 
4iei4»  of  blood  was  the  task  gaily  proposed  by  the  mili^ 
tary  Philosopher,  who  prided  himself  on  his  hunianity. 

The  Roman  army,  continuing  its  march,  was  now  but 
a  small  distance  from  the  Capital,  after  having  taken 
a  eastle,  before  which  Julian  had  almost  lost  hiti  lUe  by 
rash  exposure  of  his  person.  The  Capital  was  seated 
on  the  Tigris,  in  front  of  the  canal  of  the  Euphrates, 
nhich  Julian  had  followed.  Where  these  waters  joined, 
lldod  a  town  near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  called  Coche, 
i4nch  would,  by  its  intermediate  siluatiQu,  have  separated 
the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian*  But  the  Emperor  remem- 
bered that  a  canal  above  the  city  of  Seleucia  had  been 
bsUowed  hy  Trajan*  lis  ancient  bed,  which  had  been 
filled  up,  having  been  discovered  and  cleared,  the 
Euphrates  was  turned  into  it,  and  tlie  fleet  entered  into 
thi  Tigris^ 

I  *•  AnmUu*  lib.  x^iv.  e...i. 

ai>«f»  (^i  iJi  xiym.     Liban,  .; 

i  !%«  aMratUni  {%  thua  describeJ  by  Gibboa :  <^  The  Beet  pasted 

km  tht  E^phralM  into  an  artilicul  dcritatmn  of  that  river,  vvhieb 

^Sft  eopiout  and  aaifjgnbb  ioiream  inio  ihc  Tigris,  at  a  small  dis- 

iMoi  k§t»m  the  great  city.     If  they  had  fallowed  Lbii  royal  caua), 

«kkli  b«rt  the  nMoe  of  Nabar-'Malcha^  the  inlerineiliate  aiiuaiion  of 

Cecbt  woidd  hav«  separated  the  fi«et  and  army  or  Juliao  ;  aad  the 

nib  atteMpt  of  steering  agaiiitt  tb«  cunrent  of  the  Tigris,  &nd  forcbg 

Iter  wwy  (hraagh  the  mid»t  of  a  hostile  CA|iital,  must  ha^e  beeo  at* 

liadiil  «ilb  the  total  destruction  of  the  Bomati  navv,     The  pmdeacc 

f(  lb*  fiai|Wf»r  fore^w  the  danger,  and  [iravideJ  iKe  remedy.     As 

la  bad  mittuialf  aiudled  ihe  o^erktion?  of  TrajaD  in  tho  ^ame  country. 

recellecled  that  his  «' art  ike  predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and 

laeJt  ^vbich,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand,  Cii^nveyed 

ef  NaAiaf'Malcha  into  the  river  Tigris,  at  aome  distance 

FitM"  the  infofiTiation  of  the  peasants,  Julian  iscer* 

I  of  thia  ancient  wurk,  which  were  almost  obliieratcd 

fef  4MigM  w  accident.     By  the  indefatigable  labuur  of  the  soldierS|4 

tKkd  and   deep  chaDDaL  was  speedily  prepared  far  the  reception  uf 

e  Cuphralcit     A  Aroog  dike  was  coniitructed  la  interrupt  the  ordi^ 

tiy  irMr#«ai  of  the  Nabar-Aiakha ;  a  iihi^d  of  waters  ruihed  in^pe- 

i^i^iy   into   iheir    new  bed  ;  and   Mb^  Roman  fleet,  steering  their 

Kit  eoime  into  the  Tigri»^  {lerided  the  vain  and  iueflcctuai 

eihtth  die  Peraiant  of  Cteaiphnn  had  erected  to  cippu.se  their 

_;«•**     fiibbonv  IMciim  wtd  f'aii^  ^t»  nK  xjuv.     But  see  the 

eoi«a  of  Valcaius  iu  A  mm,  lib.  xxiv.  t,  6. 
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A  cftreer  of  continued  succtss  emboldened  Julian  to  iulianus 
project  schemes  which  were  thought  to  border  on  teme- 
rity. He  dettrmined  on  the  appar^titly  impracticable 
scheme  of  etfectinp;  the  passa^je  of  thw  river,  which  the 
hostile  mnltitnde  was  drawn  up  lo  prevenL  Having  un- 
loaded the  best  tranjsports.  he  caused  eighty  men  lo  em- 
bark in  each  ;  and  dividinn^  the  fleet  into  three  divisions, 
of  which  he  retained  the  principtil,  he  ordered  one  to  sail 
at  the  beginning  of  the  night  under  Count  Victor,  iti 
order  to  traverse  the  stream  and  occupy  the  opposite 
banks.  The  Generals,  dismayed  at  the  idea  of  eto  daring 
a  project,  entreated  him  with  one  accord  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  But  Julian*  fixed  in  his  determination,  gave  pas*ag«  of 
immediate  orders  ihat  five  of  the  galleys  should  depart  the  Tigris, 
to  execute  his  directions.  On  approaching  the  banks 
of  the  rivert  they  were  assailed  by  vollies  of  burning 
misailea,  which  set  them  on  fire.  The  rising  iame, 
glaring  through  the  darkness  at  a  distance,  which  pre- 
vented the  state  of  things  from  being  rightly  distill 
guished,  filled  ihe  Homans  with  a  degree  of  consterna- 
tion, which  would  have  led  lo  the  very  destmctioo  Uiey 
foreboded,  had  not  Julian,  with  the  instinctive  prompt- 
ness and  felicity  which  characterised  his  expedients, 
e&claimed, — that  it  was  the  signal  of  his  own  men  to 
antiounce  that  they  were  safely  landed.  The  invenlion 
succeeded  :  the  remainder,  whose  ap[>rehensions  were 
allayed,  rowed  with  redoubled  eflbrts,  and  the  soldiers, 
in  spite  of  a  galling  shower  of  stones  atid  darts  which 
was  poured  against  them,  succeeded  itt  mastering  the 
ateep  borders  and  maintained  their  ground.  The  Per- 
sians, baffled  in  their  attempts,  fled  to  some  distance, 
and  formed  the  rase  Ives  in  battle -array,  A  combat  en- 
sued, in  which  they  were  defeated  W4th  considerable 
loss.  When  returning  thanks  fur  this  victory  by  a  sa- 
crifice to  Mars  the  Avenger,  a  circumstance  look  place 
which  filled  the  mtuds  of  the  superstitious  with  most 
dismal  prognostics.  Of  ten  fine  oxen  to  be  oflered  aa 
victiros,  nine  ftll  of  themselves  before  they  reached  the 
altar  :  the  tenth,  which  brokt;  its  bonds  and  was  dragged 
on  with  difficulty,  presente*!  in  the  slate  of  its  entrails 
signs  of  the  worst  augury.  Juiian,  in  liie  hetit  of  his 
exasperation,  protested  before  Jupiter  that  he  would 
never  ag'ain  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  War — a  curiotts  in- 
stance of  the  close  connection  between  impiety  and 
superstition. 

The  Emperor,  now  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  Arrival  at 
deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  investing  the  place,  Ctcaipbon 
A  Council  of  the  principal  Officers  being  called,  it  waa 
tfte  opinion  of  some  that  it  would  be  a  rash  and  un- 
seasonable attempt  to  besiege  a  place  almost  impreg- 
nable, at  a  time  when  Sapor  was  approachijig  with  a 
numerous  army,  Julian  considered  this  view  of  ihe 
subject  as  the  must  judicious.  He  felt  himself  too  weak 
for  the  undertaking  iJi  the  absence  not  only  of  the  King 
of  Armenia,  who,  studious  of  his  own  interests,  and 
distrustful  of  his  Ronmn  ally,  whose  imperiousuess  had 
kindled  his  indignation,  would  not  proceed  into  parts 
remote  from  his  territories,  but  also  of  the  two  Geuerats, 
Sebastian  and  Procopius,  who^  owing  lo  the  want  of 
mutual  intelligence,  which  the  independent  nature  of 
Iheir  authority  occasioned,  continued  lo  linger  in  Meso- 
potamia, He  confined  his  exertions,  therefore,  to  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  rich  plains  of  the  vicinity, 
and  made  ineflectual  trials  to  provoke  by  tatinls  and  de- 
fiance the  inhabitants  of  Ctefiipbon  U^  di^scend  into  the. 
open  field. 

So  alarmed  wa3  Sapor  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
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bodies,  kept  up  a  series  of  Ote  most  harassing'  attaclcB, 
The  Romoiis  were  soon  refluced  to  the  iilrnost  dislreps. 
Their  provtsious  were  contiruially  diminishing",  and  the 
horroi*s  of  famine  menaced  Ihem,     The  gleam  of  disitant 
amionr  gave  evidence  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
a|raiTi9t  whom   Ihey  were  unable  to  rush,     Diseourn^e- 
inent  fell  upon  them,  which  Jnlian  tried  every  resotirce 
to  dispel.      He  ordered  the  Persian  prisoners   lo  be 
brought  out  as  a  specimeit  of  ihe  adversanes  with  whom 
they  had  to  contend.     Tlieir  tawny  or  livid  bodies^  na- 
turally lank  and  meagre^  were  now  wasted  to  the  bone 
by  long  abstinence.     '*  Behold,**  he  cried,  pointings  with 
contempt  lo  the   skeleton  figures  which  stood   before 
them,  '*  behold  the  forms  which  your  warriors  take  for 
men — mere  g-oats^^sqiialid,  deformed,   hideous — ^and, 
as  eiperienee  has  often  proved*  cowards,  who,  before 
they  close  hands  in  battle,  cast  away  their  arms,  and 
turn   to  flicrht/'*     But  neither  the  spectacle,  nor  the 
speech,  could  reconcile  the  Romans  to  their  disastrous 
situation.     A  Council  was  summoned,  and  long  discas- 
srons  ensued.     The  army>  giving  license  lo  its  feelings, 
calied  loudly  to  be  led  back  by  its  former  route.     But 
the  Emperor  strongly  resisted  the  measnre,  and  many 
joined  with   him    to   demonstrate   its    impracticabihty. 
Almost  every  thing  in  the  immense  plain  before  them 
was  destroyed ;  the  few  huts,  which  still  remained,  were 
wholly  deserted  ;  snow  and  melted  ice  had  innndated 
all  the  roads,  and   the  swollen  torrents  already  cansed 
the  rivers  to  overflow.     It  was  thai  season,  moreover,  in 
which  the  oppressive  heat  drew  forth  from  marshy  lands 
clouds  of  insects,  which  in  a  manner  darkened  the  sky. 
Indecision    prevailed.       Victims  were   butchered,   and 
their  entrails  consulted ;    but   no  guidance    could    be 
elicited  trom  Iheir  appearances.  The  necessity  of  coming 
to  some  conclusion,  rather  than  the  conviction  of  the 
eipediency  of  the  scheme,  induced  the  Emperor  to  fix 
upon  proceeding  to  Corduene,  a   small   Province,  sub- 
ject  to  the  Romans,  in  the   South   of  Armenia.     The 
army  had  just  begun  to  march*  at  daybreak,  when  a 
durk  volume  of  rising  dust,  the  unknown  cause  of  which 
gave  rise  to  numerous  conjectures^   made  them   halt. 
Tliey  stood  in  battle  army,  in  a  circular  figure,  having 
made  a  sort  of  rampart  of  bucklers.     Thus  they  re^ 
mained,   ignorant  of  the  cause  of  [this  cloud  of  dust, 
wliicb  grew  denser  till  the  evening.     Filled  with  anxiety, 
""they  passed  the  night,   w^rtbont  daring  to  close  their 
eyes.      Tlte  first  rays  of  the  morning  discovered  afar 
the  glittering  armour  of  Ihe  King's  forces,  from  which 
they   were  separated  by  a  small   river.     They  burned 
to  rush   to  the  conflict ;   but  Julian  checked  their  im- 
patience.     A    sanguinary   encounter,    however,    took 
place  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  scouts,  which 
terminated  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter. t     Moving 
forward,  the  army  arrived  at  a  place  called  tlucumbra, 
where  they  found,  during  two  days,  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency of  provisions,  and  burned  what  they  were  unable 
to  transport.     The  next  day  the  Persians  made  an  ab* 
rupt  attack  on  the  rear-guard^  which  would  have  been 


•  Hat     oh  rfi    ut  toiarctur    anrioM    miiitet    Princtpt,     cap f hot 

fraet/n  Mitap/r  nttturdf  ui  ptni  $unt  PerstB,  et  made  Jam  con/rrtot 

pmii  m  medium  dud  :   noMirotque  retpwiem^  **  Eh"  mquii^  **  qmi 

JUriM   if  til  pec/i*ra   tiroB  rxutim&ui,  fh^urmrt  UtMvitf  cuptiim  rt 

■  *  ftr^OM,  Uiqu4f  crrhri  docuerunf  event wt^  nnteifHam   mauut   conferanl^ 

J  w^itHU  armit  verieniet  §emei  m  futfunt:'     Ammim.  lib.  xxvi,  c,  7, 

fAitmihr  fxpe<^i<?o'  wi*  IneJ  by  Agesibuu,     Sec  Ptutarch  m  J^estl 


easily  destroyed,  bad  not  the  cavalry  immediately  per-    Julianui* 
ceived  and  biilfled  their  design. 

At  length  the  Persians  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  a 
regular  combat.  Their  immense  army,  commanded  by 
two  sons  of  the  King  and  several  Nobles  of  Persia,  was 
drawn  up  in  a  place  called  Marenga.  The  aspect  of 
troops  completely  locked  in  iron  armour,  admirably 
adjusted  lo  their  limbs;  their  faces  hidden  by  casques, 
shaped  like  human  visages,  which  admitted  but  the 
smallest  apertures  for  their  eyes  and  nostrils;  the  spear- 
men, standing  so  immovable  that  tliey  seem  rivetted  by 
chains  to  the  spot  ;*  near  them  the  archers,  dreaded  for 
their  destructive  skill  in  the  management  of  the  bow; 
and  next,  the  elephants,  scaring  with  terrible  noise 
the  Roman  horses,  and  mounted  by  riders,  ready 
with  drawn  knives  to  destroy  ihe  unwieldy  animals 
the  moment  they  became  unmanageable  ;  all,  says  the 
military  narralor.f  presented  a  scene  which  it  was  im- 
possible lo  view  without  alarm.  Julian  ranged  his 
army,  with  its  wnngs  bent  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and,  lest  the  archers  should  ihrow  it  into  confusion,  he 
advanced,  when  within  reach  of  the  arrows,  with  khe 
utmost  rapidity  up  to  the  hostile  front.J  The  shock  was 
long  and  bloody.  But  the  Persians,  little  accustomed 
to  close  conflict,  at  length  gave  way,  discharging  in 
their  flight  showers  of  darts,  which  precluded  pursuit. 
The  loss  on  their  side  was  tar  more  considerable  than 
on  that  of  the  Romans,  who,  fatigued,  hut  revived  in 
spirits,  rein  rued  to  their  camp,  there  to  find  a  very  <lif- 
ferent,  but  a  more  dreadful,  enemy. 

Want  of  food  was  now  lelt  in  a  degree  scarcely  Want  of 
tolerable.  Harvestf  and  pastures  had  been  wasted  by  provbwni. 
fire,  II nd  men  and  cattle  were  alike  reduce«l  lo  the  last 
extremity*  It  became  necessary  to  distribute  among 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army  the  provisions  which  the 
Counts  and  Tribunes  had  destined  for  their  own  use. 
Alive  to  the  state  of  suflering  which  surrounded  him, 
the  Emperor  claimed  no  exemption  from  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  liis  subjects.  In  a  small  tent,  lie  not 
only  contented  himself  with  a  scanty  portion  of  the 
coarsest  fare,  but,  forgetful  of  his  own  wants,  shared  his 
humhle  repast  with  the  most  indigent, 

One  night,  after  a  brief  inlerv;il  of  light  and  uneasy  juijan't 
sleep,  having  awakened,  according  to  custom,  to  indulge  vialoai  , 
in  literary  composition,  for  even  at  this  critical  season 
the  Soldier  never  dropped  the  character  of  Sage,  wtule 
his  attejuion  was  profoundly  absorbed  by  somePhiloso^ 
phical  snbject,^ — -a  moment,  it  may  he  remarked,  when 
the  mind  is  most  open  to  superstitious  influences, — -fie 
imagined  he  saw  (as  he  related  to  his  friends)  the  same 
Genius  of  the  Empire,  whom  he  declared  to  have  ap' 
peared  lo  him  previously  lo  his  assumption  c*f  the  title  of 
AuguA'liLf.§    The  phantom  was  now  changed.     Its  head 

*  Pan  cantit  dtmicatura  sfnlal  tmmottHuj  ut  rttmaimlU  arrtti 
Jtjram  ejritfimaret.     Id.  lib.  xxv.  c.  J. 

f  AmmiaD.  lib.  xxv,  c.  1.  They  iiuitaled  ih a  speedy  manner  of 
killing  them  followed  by  Hastdrukil,  the  brolher  of  Haunt  bat,  and 
thus  described  by  Livy :  Eitfhanh  p/ureM  ah  ipsi§  recffyrthui^ 
^uam  ab  Ao$ie  xnterfecii.  Fahriir  tca/prum  cum  maMeo  hahehnnt :  id, 
uiii  itrvire  heitmr  ac  ruere  in  muo*  cirpermtJj  magttter  inter  aures 
posit mn  ip»d  in  rompa^e^  qHAjungttur  capiti  cervix,  quant u  maj-imo 
potrrat  ictu  adtffehat.  Ea  cfkrnma  wa  murti*  in  tantee  moiiM 
h^liva  irtventa  eraiy  nbi  rrgendi  sprm  vicisMet ;  primta^tte  id  Hai' 
d/uhal  imtitu  'at.  (lib,  xxvii,  c.  49.) 

J  Jti&tit  concitatiuM  iignig  tpicniorum  impetum  f regit.  The 
MTTi*  manoeuvre  had  been  adopted  by  Mikiadej  at  the  battle  of 
Maralhon,  (Hertxi.  lib.  vi.  c.  1 12*)  So  also  Veatidiua  agiinst  th« 
Panhians.  (Fronlin.  lib.  M.  c.  2.) 

^  S«e  above^  p.  189; 
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They  tre  it- 


Julian  is 
wounded. 


and  its  hom  afabuudfttice  w«fe  covered  with  a  veil,  and 
it  retirc*d  with  an  air  of  melaiicbDly  from  the  Imperial 
pavilioiu'  Recovering;  from  a  monientnry  impre&Rioii  of 
amazement,  be  arose,  and  olfcred  to  Heaven  his  midnight 
sacrifice  ti>  avert  tfie  impending- mLsfiJrtunc.  While  per- 
forming this  rite,  he  beheld  a  fnrrnw  of  light,  which, 
like  a  fallings  meteor,  traversed  tfie  air  and  vaoisbed. 
His  excited  ima^nation,  g^atliering  fJie  most  sinister 
presages  from  tliis  phenomenon,  viewed  In  it  the  me- 
nacing constellation  of  Mars.t  Before  dawn,  Julian,  in 
the  i^reatest  hasle,  sent  for  the  Tuscan  haruspices,  who, 
having'  declared  that  the  fatal  sig^n  had  warned  him 
against  undertalung  any  enterprise,  conjured  him,  if 
not  to  abandon,  at  least  to  postpone,  his  march,  iieetl- 
less  of  advice,  which  his  active  temperament  must 
have  found  unpalateable,  and  the  exiiiUn|3|['  emergency 
might  have  rendered  dangerous,  he  ordered  his  tents  to 
be  struck  as  soor.  as  day  aj>peared. 

The  Persians,  taught  by  frequent  disaster.^  that  they 
Were  hut  aii  unequal  match  with  the  more  praclised 
troops  of  the  Rnmans  in  re**ular  conflict,  contented 
themselves  with  the  devices  of  stratagem,  in  which  their 
proverbial  subtiUy  was  more  hkejy  to  ensure  them  suc- 
cess. Keepiug  to  their  heights,  they  watched  ajid  fol- 
lowed tlie  advancing  enemy,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  of  successful  anuoyance  which  might 
arise. 

The  Romans  were  moving  onward  in  columns,  which, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  not  closely 
serried,  hut  still  were  well  protected  in  flank;  and  Julian, 
who  through  unwariness,  or  perhaps  over-confidence, 
remained  unarmed,  was  in  front,  reconnoitring  the 
country  through  which  their  march  was  to  be  held, 
when  sudden  information  arrived  that  the  rear  of 
the  army  was  attacked.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  stopping  to  put  on  his  armour,  he  hastily 
snatched  his  buckler,  and  flew  to  the  scene  of  disorder. 
While  thtis  engaged,  he  was  recalled  by  the  embarrass- 
ing intelhgence,  that  the  vanguard  was  etjuaJly  assailed* 
As  he  hastened  with  unabated  activity  to  slay  the  eviJ 
in  all  directions,  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  sheathed 
in  complete  armour,  poured  upon  the  centre,  and 
stretching  lliemselves  to  the  left  wing,  which  had  begun 
to  bend  hack,  dealt  merciless  havoc  among  the  Roman 
bands,  who  were  unable  to  sustain  the  appalling'  noise 
and  onset  of  their  elephants.  Rut  the  presence  of  their 
great  Coramander,  reckless  of  perils,  throwing  himself 
into  the  thick*-st  ranks,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect 
on  the  infantry,  and  iliey  rallied  with  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful charge.  The  Emperor,  waving  his  hands,  pointed 
out  the  flying  enemy  to  his  troops,  urged  them  on  with 
an  animating  cry  to  the  pursuit,  and  mingled  with  bead- 
long  ardour  in  the  fray*  His  guards  admonished  him 
against  es posing  himself  thus  rashly  to  a  throng,  most 
formidable  in  flight,!  *''^st  then  a  javelin,  shot  by  some 
unknown  hand,§  grazed  against  his  arm,  and,  entering 
his  side,  remained  fixed  in  his  hven  After  mangling 
his  fingers  in   useless  efforts  to  tear  out  tlie  double- 

•  AmmiiA.  lib.  »tv.  c.  2, 

f  Sm  aboT«y  p,  203, 

t  CAe»  atx  Jlhtir  c*ei9tt  eatmhaitrt.  Monlesquieu,  0'>'andwr  et 
IXwiltHce  dn  Momam,     See  Joadot,  fiki:  de  Jmikn,  p.  31?. 

4  A  rumour  wa&  spread  tbat  he  had  beeii  sUiii  by  the  R4)mftQS 
t1l«iMetve9^  (Aramito.  lib.  xxv,  c.  L)  The  Chri»lia«a  Arc  chtrgetl, 
wilhMM  My  appcannce  of  reftson^  ai  havtn;  in«iig»(ed  hi»  «A»aMinJM 
4iM».  LibM.  btUicwxmLJuluM.  mn*^  c.  13.  Sea  Gibbon,  IktdatA 
amd  Ptiiy  4-c.  cb.  juiv. 


edged  weapon,  ho  ft;ll  from  his  horse,  and  was  carried    Ju 

by  his  followers  into  the  tent.  No  sooner  was  the  "^-^ 
wound  probed,  than  gradually  recovering  from  the  pain^  i 
he  called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  to  return  to  ih6  ^ 
field  and  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  men.  But  his  * 
strength,  ill  responsive  to  the  mighty  spirit  that  yearned 
for  the  onslaught, forsook  him,  and,  exhausted  with  loss  ^ 
of  blood,  he  found  himself  unable  to  move  his  limbs.  * 

The  sight  of  Julian,  the  idol  of  the  army,  l>orneback  The 
bleeding  to  the  camp,  filled  the  soldiers  with  the  liveliest  leni 
cmutions  of  grief  mingled  with  revenge,  Sthking  **  ^ 
their  spears  upon  their  bucklers,  they  resolved  to  inflict 
signal  punishment  on  the  authors  of  their  distress, 
Chiefless, — blinded  with  clouds  of  dust, — oppressed  by 
the  excessive  heat, — they  fought  with  the  frantic  courage 
of  desperation.  The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  slowly 
preceded  by  iheir  elephants,  which  alarmed  both  men 
and  horses  by  their  enormous  masses  and  waving  trunks, 
rendered  themselves  almost  invisible  by  the  dense 
showers  of  arrows  which  they  discharged.  The  cla^li 
of  arm5,  the  snorting  of  steeds,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  continued,  says  the  narrator,*  to  be  heard 
afar,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  and  separated 
the  two  parties,  wearied  out  with  fatigue  and  sated 
with  vengeance.  Fifty  Lords  and  Satraps,  with  two 
principid  Cieneruls  and  a  great  nuiober  of  inferior  rank 
among  the  Persians,  left  dead  on  the  field,  attested  tlte 
relentless  ferocity  of  the  struggle. 

Credulous  to  the  last,  Julian  did  not  consider  his 
wound  as  mortal,  because,  according  to  his  account* 
it  was  foretold  by  an  Oracle  that  he  would  clo»^e  his 
days  in  Phrygia,  which  he  understood  to  mean  the 
Province  of  Asia  Minor,  which  bears  that  name.  But 
on  learning  that  the  spot  on  wliich  he  lay  was  so  called*,  . 
he  became  sensible  that  all  hopes  of  life  must  be  re*  m 
signed*  " 

His  friends  then  assembled  m  his  tent  round  th«  Jul 
dying  Chieftain,  with  looks  in  which  the  deepest  dejec*  ^H 
tioD  was  impressed.  Julian,  stretched  on  a  lion^s  skin, 
his  customary  couch,  alone  betrayed  no  symptom  of 
weakness.  **  The  time  is  arrived,  my  beloved  jriends," 
he  said,  *'when  I  am  summoned,  though  at  an  early 
season,  to  depart  from  life.  The  loan,  which  Nature 
redemands,  I  return  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  a  faithful 
debtor,  and  not,  as  some  might  imagine,  with  reluctant 
sorrow.  Taught  by  Philosophy  the  surpassing  excel* 
lence  of  the  Soul  over  the  body,  I  find  more  reason^  to 
rejoice  than  to  repine  at  the  emancit*ation  of  the  nobler 
firom  the  baser  substance.  I  likewise  reflect  that  the 
Gods  have  often  sent  death  as  the  highest  recompense 
of  piety.  I  reckon  it  as  a  blessing  which  has  preveu'ed 
me  from  fainting  under  the  presMune  of  diSicidties,  anil 
from  committing  any  action  unworthy  of  myself,  i 
have  observed  of  all  pains,  that  as  they  triumph  over  tha 
weak  and  impatient,  so  they  yield  to  those  who  resist  th^nt 
with  perseverance  and  courage,  I  die  without  remorsau 
I  am  nut  stung  with  the  recollection  of  having  iaJlen 
into  any  heinous  crime,  either  in  the  obscurity  of  early 
life  or  since  the  assumption  of  the  Purple,  1  have  re- 
garded the  Imperial  authority  as  an  emanation  from  the 
(iods,  which  I  trust  I  have  preserved  puie  aiid  unsul* 
lied,  by  governing  my  People  with  moderalioo,  and 
avoiding  to  embark  in  warwithotil  mature  deiibemtioti* 
If  my  efforts    have  not  always   been  successful,  it  is 

*  Ammiin.  Cb.  zxr,  c  3 
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coiirag^e,  he  di^playeU  ihe  various  qtialijicultotis  oP  a 
consummate  iniiitary  commander  tioles^  in  the  conduct 
of  sieges,  the  disposition  of  marches,  and  the  munuge- 
ment  of  encampments, ihmi  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  |i1ans, 
theferlitily  of  his  evolutions,  and  the  holdness  of  his  at- 
tempts in  the  field  of  battle.  The  terror  of  his  urmi^  con- 
tinued loncf  after  the  blows  which  they  had  intlicted  were 
past ;  and  the  nijr-ged  Tribes,  which  he  had  (luelled  into 
submisMon,  remained  tranquil  until  Iiiadeatlu  Possessing* 
that  double  art  which  both  inspires  aHection  and  enforces 
authority,  he  contrived  to  induce  his  troops,  even 
without  pay,  to  encounter  the  fiercest  adver^iaries ;  and 
he  aucceeded  in  leading  on  bands  of  meU|  long  accns^ 
tomed  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  bleak  regions  of 
GanU  into  distant  Countries  of  vast  extent,  through 
the  burning  plains  of  Assyria  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
Media.  So  singular,  indeed,  was  the  ascendency  which 
he  had  acquired,  that  the  mere  threat  of  retiring  into 
private  life  was  sufticient,  as  it  were,  to  silence  the  mur- 
murs of  the  discontented.  His  well-built  frame,  hard- 
ened by  long  practice,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  severest 
changes  of  climate  and  to  sustain  the  most  harassing 
fatigues.  Requiring  but  little  sleep  or  sustenance,  he 
divided  the  period  which  others  \ohi  iti  rest,  between 
the  duties  of  personal  vigilance  and  the  pursuits  of 
literary  composition.  Of  the  less  brilliant,  hut  far  more 
solid,  qualities  which  constitute  true  greatness,  his  love 
of  justice  and  moderatiou,  ivith  a  few  disgraceful  excep- 
tions, have  appeared  in  the  cotjrse  of  his  History. 
The  greater  part  of  his  time,  when  at  Antioch,  was  de- 
bated to  judicial  proceedings.  Though  he  was  apt  during 
Trials  to  put  irrelevant  questions  respecting  the  Sect  to 
which  the  parties  before  the  Court  belonged,  his  de- 
cisions are  said  to  have  been  free  from  the  bias  of  re- 
ligious prejudice.  They  were  generally  marked  by 
precision,  though  sometimes  grounded  rather  on  natural 
equity  than  on  established  Law.  Taugljt  by  expe- 
rience the  odious  nature  of  cahimny,  he  was  slow  to 
attend  to  the  chorges  of  informers;  and^he  displayed 
the  most  dignified  contempt  for  points  to  which  weak 
and  unjust  Princes  would  have  uttachcd  considerable 
weight.  He  rejected  accusations,  even  when  directed 
against  men  for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal  dislike. 
Yet  the  impartial  Historian  has  stated  as  a  circum- 
stance which  but  ill  accords  with  his  character  for  equity, 
t!"iat  in  his  reign,  persons  who  complained  against 
Magistrates,  however  distinguished  might  be  their  own 
privileges,  connections,  and  services,  seldom  obtained 
the  redreiis  they  deserved,  and  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  purchase  by  secret  bribes  exemption  from  an- 
noyance. His  chastity,*  a  virtue  which  he  considered 
as  shedding  as  fair  a  lustre  on  the  mind  as  beauty  con- 
fers on  the  body,  was  not,  even  in  the  ardour  of  youth, 
exported  to  the  slightest  suspicion  from  his  most  inti- 
mate foiltjwers.  When  in  Assyria,  a  Country  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  seductive  beauty  than  for  the  pliant 
morals  of  the  female  sex,t  he  preserved  unimpeachcd 
the  character  of  Stoical  indilference  by  which  he  was 
dislinguished,  and  refused  even  to  venture  o;«  the  sight 
of  the  fair  captives  whom  Ihe  chances  of  war  had  placed 
in  his  possession. { 

•  Matneii.  inPnnf^yr,  /W.  Liban,  Orat.  ParmU.  c.  8S,  Recoit* 
that  •mpi  dictum  Lyrici  BacchyHdUy  qmem  hffebal  Jucttnd^f  iJ  ads*"* 
rrmttm,  qHttd  ut  egrtgtUM  phior  ^utium  apicHiMum  rfftf*<ftt^  Urn  pudi^ 
eitia  cfhtm  canturitenttm  vitttm  txarnml.     Ammiiin.  Ub.  mv.  c<  4. 

t  QmioI.  Curt.  Tib.  v.  6lc, 

I  Ammi&n.  lib,  xniv,  c  4, 


In  a  word,* had  his  virtues,  flowing  in  a  more  nalnral 
and  equable  course  fri»m  genuine  feeling,  dependel  less 
on  the  forced  and  fitiul  suggestions  of  artificial  self- 
schooling;  had  a  proper  sense  of  dignity  imparted  the 
minor  attributes  of  grace  to  his  de-Jicanour,  and  true 
magnanimity  enhanced  the  splendour  of  his  exploits,  by 
withdrawing  from  them  all  appearance  of  vanity  and 
ostentatioji  ;t  and,  above  all,  had  right  views  of  Religion 
inspired  a  more  just  and  benign,  as  well  as  more  ra- 
tional, spirit^  to  his  policy  and  conduct ;  his  name, 
uniting  the  military  fame  of  Alexander  with  the  virtuous 
reputation  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  two  objects  of  his 
imitation,  J  would  have  shone  among  the  most  illustri* 
ous  in  the  annals  of  Hislory.§ 

His  body  was  transported  lo  Tarsus,  and  buried  near 
that  city.  His  mnnimient,  rising  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cydnus,  was  regarded  by  the  Pagans  as  a  Temple,  and 
bore  engraven  on  it  the  following  simple  distich : 

Julian,  having  puaed  llie  rapid-rolling  Tigris,  ties  here- 

He  uQtteiJ  the  qudiiie«  of  a  good  Prioce  and  i  brftve  warrior  [{ 


*  Thoni4i$,  *htr  having  ^hown  the  diflerence  between  the  chairmcler 
oT  Juliin  iind  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  atfecled  lo  iniiULei 
ju5tlj  observcf  t  Soil  tjthHejfr  itoit  timpie,  ion  caracfirt  ne  fefott  ptu* 
Sei  ditcoun^  n*  odMiu  amieHt  dc  rappareit  et  tembfoient  averiur  fm*ii 
HqH  grand,  Suivtz-le  ;  »a  pattwn  pomr  /d  ^luire  perce  parita.  // 
Imfaui  tM  theatre  ct  det  baltement  dc  maim.  li  ainMyne  qu'om  leg 
refute*  li  te  vengr,  H  eti  vfaij  pita  fn  hofnme  ifetpnt  qucn  prmct 
irriti  qui  annmoMfiMt  a  cent  milit  komme* ;  mat*  U  *c  fstn^e,  U 
court  cH  la  renommSt  /  f/  tnppe/le,  lljiatle  pour  itre  Jiatti.  II  vati 
it  re  tout  a  la/oit  Platoti^  Marc-AMreie^  ei  jiiexmndr^,  (^Ei»ai  tmr 
Us  Eioges,  th*  XX.) 

f  Hit  chiracter,  aft  drawn  by  Pmdentiuf,  if  well  known  % 

'■ — Ductor  /ortistimta  armii  j 

Conditor  €t  leffum  ctteberrimut ;  ore  manuque 
CoftsuUor  patria i  ted  mn  contu/tor  habrndtc 
Heli^ioma ;  aman*  tercentum  mi/lia  Divdm^ 
Pfrjtdm  iih  I}eo,  §ednm  <t  perjulas  Orhi. 

Apotheoi,  450,  &c» 

Ammitnui  has  thut  candidly  mentioned  his  defects  *  Levior%§  imge* 
mi :  veruM  hoc  truttiuto  recti uimo  iemperahat^  emendari  ge^  ciMt 
deviarei  afruge  tfond^  pertmtten*,  /AHtfit»  jTutioru  et  admodttm  raro 
wUentii  :  prctta^wrum  tciscilationi  nimi^  dedituty  ut  ttquiparare  vide^ 
retur  in  hdc  parte  prindptm  Hadrianum  i  tupentittasut  mag  is,  gttaw^ 
aacronan  iegtttmta  oluervutor,  iruwmerat  time  parnmomd  pecudet 
maciant :  ut  a;$timaretur  ^  ii  revert  iuet  de  Part  hit  ^  buvetjam  defuim* 
rot:  Marci  UtiifM  timiiis  Ctnarit,  in  quern  id  accepimus  dict»tm^Oi 
\iiim*\  (Hit  Mtt#Jtw  Tf  KairMi*  "Av  rv  fm^i^ns,  nftut  intmkifutw^  f'*tlgi 
piautibu*  i^tuty  taudum  etttim  ex  fninimis  rebut  intemperans  adpeti* 
turf  ptipularitatit  cupiditate  cumindigni*  ioqui  ttepe  ad/eclant,  &c. 
riib.xxv,) 

X  Cooip.  Julian,  Ep.  ad  Thentitt, 

^  In  this  account  of  Julian,  besides  the  onginal  text  of  Ammianus, 
we  havectiiefly  followed  the  elegant  Work  of  La  Bleterie,  Vte  deJu/tem^ 
Additional  iiifurmation  may  be  found  in  Joodot,  Hittture  de  Vhm^ 
perear  Julien^  2  vols.  Fans^  1817.  This  latter  Work,  though  it  con- 
lains  many  just  strictures  on  Ihecotidtict  of  the  Bmperur,  is  for  the 
utoit  part  written  to  a  vein  of  decUmalory  detraction.  The  author  is 
fond  of  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  NoleA  between  the  Russian  etpcduion 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  Partbut)  war  of  Julian.  M.  Jondut  has  iikew^sis 
given  an  account  of  Julinn  in  the  Biographic  Vmverte/le^  torn.  xxii. 
Ueyler  meQliouit  ihe  followiog  Work  also  un  the  subject  of  Jotian. 
Ueber  den  Katter  Jutmnut  und  tern  ZeUalter,  £m  kittoritckm 
Gemdide^  von  A«  Ntander*     Leips,  1812. 

H  lOTAIANOO  MET  A  TirPIN  ArAPPOON  ENSAAE  KEITAI- 
AM*OT£PON  BACIAETC  T  ATAeOC  ILPATEPOCr  AIXMHTHa 

Zostmus;* 

Cedrenussayt;  Ti   ^vrrnfff  rw^artx^rln  iv  IUr»^j»««rif«i^«A.s# 
»jc3  Wih  U  X^itaHt  <iro^fv0a  jtakstif*iAtt,  h  ^  Iirf^fae^tf  IXtyt***  Tth, 

KT^NO  Ell'  APrrPOENTl,  Atl'  ETI-PHTAO  POAflK 

nEPCIAOC  EK  PAIHC  ATKAErTHTn  EHl  EPPfl 

KrSHCAC  CTPATIAN,  TOAE  lOTAlANOC  AAXE  CHMA, 

AM'KiTEPON  BACIAETC  r  ArA©OC  KPATEPOCT' AIXMHTnc 
Sec  hmdenbrog.  not-  in  Amni.  Marc«M.  lib.  ixy,  c.  10. 
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The  Ilislory  of  Ancient  Philosopliy  mny  be  divk!ed 
imo  the  Age  of  InvcDlton,  and  tJic  Age  of  Illustration: 
the  one  g^ve  birth  to  those  earlier  speculatirms,  in  which, 
amid  all  their  incompleteness,  the  stamp  of  oriipnal 
gtfiiias  is  of  too  bold  and  brilliant  a  cast  to  be  mistaken  : 
the  other  was  marked  by  general  attempts  to  explain » to 
methodize,  to  expand,  or  to  modify  existing  theories. 
In  this  latter  period  arose  the  singnlar  system,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  combination  of  systems,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  rapid  sketch. 
krfKf-  Dogmatism,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  pro* 
duced,  by  a  reaction  natural  to  the  human  mind,  its 
opposite  Pyrrhonism.  *  But  the  state  of  universal  doubt 
IDlo  which  many  of  the  Philosophers,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Christian  era,  had  been  thrown, 
WBS  too  unnatural  to  be  long  held  even  in  theory,  much 
less  to  be  practised  in  the  conduct  of  life,  A  desire, 
therefore,  was  soon  felt  to  reject  the  most  objectionable, 
and  to  select  the  most  excellent,  doctrines  of  the  various 
Schools,  which  divided  the  PhiloBoj>hic  world  in  general, 
und  Alexandria,  the  seat  of  motley  disputants  of  all  Coyn- 
trics  and  characters,  in  particular,  This  amalgamation 
of  dogmas  was  calculated  to  promote  many  objects.  It 
associated  the  traditions  of  the  East  with  the  method  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  union, t  the 
Religious  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Oriental  spirit  was 
deeply  imbued*  infused  itself  into  every  part  of  the  new 
Philosophy.  Hence  it  dif<guiscd  hy  allegorical  ingenuity 
the  deformities  of  Polytheism,  and  borrowed  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Ethics,  which  were  gra- 
dually imparting  a  more  elevated  tone  to  the  morals  of 
the  lime.  Hence,  too,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  vehe- 
meuce  with  which,  breaking  beyond  the  limited  range  of 
Reason  into  the  mystical  contemplation  of  abstract  truths^ 
it  sought,  in  process  of  time,  super  natural  aid  from  the 
Alia  of  Theurgy. J     la  this  manner  arose  the  School 


•  EmcfcL  StxT.  Emfjricui. 

4  Couiin,  Omrt  de  tHM.  de  la  PHihaoph.  lom.  t.  p.  317. 

i  U.  De^rando  look?  upon  the  School  of  the  new  llatoniiU  as 
WKliiif  itself  into  three  branches :  the  School  of  Rom«,  Ihti  of  Alex- 
wmAn^  tKit  of  Alheni.  In  the  tir«l,  ihe  chlvh  are  Flotinus  and  For* 
|iltyfy.  In  the  second,  Jamblicus  and  Hierocles,  In  the  third,  Plu- 
tarcli  ind  Sjnsnus  j  it  is  represented  to  iw  by  Proclus,  the  only  otie 
trtll  ttnovrtt  to  u$.  AmmoDiui  Saccas  is  the  conimoQ  source.  The 
Sekool  iff  Roma  has  this  dUlincfiire  character,  ibat  it  is  essentially  a 


comnnonly  called  Edtciic^  and  also,  perhaps  with  more  pioiiot 
propriety,  by  reason  of  its  fundamental  principles,  Nm-  s^p^^ 
Plaionic,  Though  experience  *:oon  showed  the  difficulty 
of  fonning  a  consistent  whole  from  tnaterials  often  dis- 
cordant; and  though  it  naturally  followed,  that  the  diver- 
sity of  tastes  and  feelings  which  had  occasioned  an 
original  difference  of  views  and  schemes,  wotdd  operate 
to  prevent  an  universal  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of 
subsequent  rejection,  or  selection;  still  this  strange 
system,  conversant  with  themes  which  exalt  the  mind 
beyond'*  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth,"  attractive 
too  by  its  Pantheistic  nature  no  less  than  by  its  spiritual 
ecstacies  and  Theurgic  prelensious,  exerted  exlraordi- 
nary  influence  on  the  course  of  Pliilosophic  opinions. 

Although  the  habit  of  uniting  parts  of  different 
Philosophical  systems  tnay  be  traced  to  much  earlier 
times,  and  is  particularly  ohservable  in  the  writings  of 
Plutarch,  Galen,  and  the  learned  of  a  later  period,  the 
first  who  instituted  the  Eclectic  Sect,  at  least  the  first 
who  systematically  introduced  it  into  the  Alexandrian 
School,  is  said  to  have  been  Potamo,  who  appears  to  Polaaio. 
have  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  lid  century.f  His 
Works,  one  of  which  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Tinifeus 
of  Plato,  and  another  a  Treatise  entitled  Efmiaiianf 
Science,  are  lost ;  and  the  very  meagre  account  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  is   wholly  insufhcient  to  enable  us 

Philosophicai  Eclecticism;  ttiat  il  shows  itself  but  little  tinciured  with 
OriefitaJ  Iraditioiii;  that  Udoes  not  yet  invoke  the  services  of  the  An- 
cient Mythology.  The  School  of  Alexandria,  on  the  con trat-y,  plunges 
deeply  into  mystic  Theology  :  it  ts  a  SyncrcUsm  of  Philosaplucal  and 
Religious  opinions.  The  Sc/toal  o/A(Aen§f  he  thinks,  holds  a  middle 
course,  adopting  Faith  as  a  sort  of  medium  between  direct  Revelation  and 
Reason^  and  preferring  to  rcascend  to  the  sources  of  Greek  wisdom  : 
Orpheus  is  its  hero,  (/fii/,  Comp.  det  Sytt.  PMl,  torn,  \\u  p,  477* 
note  ni.} 

*  Almost  the  only  Sect  with  which  the  Alexandrian  School  could 
not  coilesce,  was  the  Epicureai^  which  was  Fundamcntariy  difPerent 
from  the  Platonic.  It  shrank  from  the  contact  of  a  scfieme  of  morils 
which  would  degrade  »nd  deaden  the  feelings  it  was  Its  arm  to  infuse, 
is  well  as  from  a  system  in  which  Man  is  but 

— — '  *'  the  abandoned  orphan  of  blind  chance 
Dfopp'd  by  wild  atomii  in  disorderM  daiice.*' 

t  Sutdas  i^laces  Potamo  in  the  Age  of  Augtjstus.  But  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hid  century,  says  that 
Potamo  tuundedl  the  Eclectic  Sect,  wp*  i^SytHf  '"  a  little  Uefore/* 
Degerando  thiEiks  it  probahle  that  the  Potamo  mctitioited  bv  Porphyry 
is  a  difercnl  person,     (//ii/.  Gfmpdrt  Syt/.  PAiL  lom»  lii.  p.  151 J 
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to  judge  of  his  method  of  reasoning*  which  probably 
was  not  attended  with  distinguished  success,  but  it  ap- 
pears not  from  it  that  he  made  Platonism  the  basis  of 
his  new  scheme. 

The  first  Philosopher  of  importance  who  attempted 
a  regular  combination  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
different  Schools,  especially  the  Platonic,  was  Ammo- 
nius,  surnamed  Saccas,  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hid  century.  According  to  Porphyry,  he 
passed  from  Christianity,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
to  Paganism  :  according  to  Eusebius  he  was  converted 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  The  contradiction  may 
perhaps  be  correctly  solved  by  supposing  that  the  latter 
alludes  to  another  Ammonius,  who  wrote  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  From  a  fragment  of  Hierocles,  pre- 
served by  Photius,  it  appears  that  Ammonius  Saccas, 
disgusted  with  the  scandal  brought  upon  Philosophy 
by  the  acrimonious  disputes  which  existed  among  the 
Platonists,  Aristotelians,  and  others,  and  which  had 
even  led  them  to  corrupt  the  writings  of  their  great 
masters,  attempted,  by  the  rejection  of  certain  super- 
fluous parts,  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  Aristotle. 
H«  had  some  eminent  disciples,  in  which  number  are 
rtekoned  Herennius,  Origen,  Longinus,  and  Plotimis. 

Of  Herennius,  nothing  is  known.  Origren  is,  probably, 
npt  the  same  who  acquired  so  distinguished  a  name  in 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Dionysius  Longinu8,t  &  native  of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  is 
known  to  posterity,  not  in  consequence  of  his  Philoso- 
phical opinions,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  extant 
memorials,  but  through  his  celebrated  Work  On  the  Sub- 
lime; which,  occasionally  fired  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  finished  models  of  better  days  would  naturally 
expite  hi  a  high  and  noble  spirit,  continues  to  charm 
•nd  to  instruct  the  great  educated  mass,  while  the 
barren  speculations  of  his  Platonic  contemporary,  who 
refused  to  concede  to  him  the  title  of  Philosopher,^  are 
confined  to  the  closets  of  a  few  learned  and  meditative 
men. 

His  private  history,  too,  is  of  a'  nature  which  in- 
terests our  common  feelings  in  a  high  degree.  After 
kaving  studied  imder  the  roost  distinguished  masters, 
and  visited  the  most  noted  seats  of  literature*  and 
acquired  so  extensive  a  fame  by  the  profimdity  of  his 
eriHiition,  as  to  be  called  the  Living  Library,  he  fell  a 
l[ictim  to  the  fiiry  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  at  thedownfal, 
and,  perhaps,  by  the  ingratitude,  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  whom  he  had  assisted  by  his  instructions  and 
defended  by  his  counsels.  From  the  slight  shreds  still 
remaining  of  his  Philoeophical  Woiks,it  is  gratifying  to 
^rceive  that  he  rejected  the  sophistical  hypotheses, 
which  had  transferred  the  properties  of  Matter  to  the 
operations  of  Spirit,  and  had  resolved  all  mental  pheno- 
mena into  the  efi*ect8  of  mere  Mechanical  action. 

But,  undoubtedly,  in  Philosophical  History,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated follower  of  Ammonius  was  Plotinus,  from  whom, 
as  having  completed  the  Eclectic  system,  that  School 
afterwards  took  its  name.     He  was  born  at  Lycopolis, 

*  See,  however,  Dichnt>t,  (Bnrret,  torn,  il  pt.  i.  p.  402.  See,  also, 
GUethner,  Dutert.  de  Potannm.  jHexattdrini  Pki/oBophid,  Lcips. 
i745,hi4to. 

f  Called  Cataiut  Loaginns  in  Phot  Lejt.  v,  2lff»«.  See  aleo  Smd. 
».  A^yyivf'  lo  a  recent  Treatise,  entitled  Remarks-  9n  the  mppoted 
Ikmnmu  Imfimw^  the  antbor  attempta  to  thow  that  the  Work  On 
jlkt  BnUimt  WIS  written  io  tiM  Aagustan  Age 


in  Egypt,*  in  the  year  205.  His  family  is  not  known,  and 
the  events  of  his  early  life  are  involved  in  obscurity.  After  ^ 
having  finished  his  Grammatical  studies  at  Alexandria, 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  hefelt  anxious  to  attend  Philoso- 
phi6al  Lectures,  but  the  mixture  of  collateral  knowledge 
on  literary  subjects,  which  entered  into  their  composition, 
dissatisfied  and  saddened  his  mind,  which  yearned  for  pure 
Metaphysical  speculations.  The  methodof  Ammonius  was 
far  more  congenial  to  his  turn  for  mysticism ;  and  the  in- 
stant he  heard  that  Philosopher,  he  declared  that  he  was 
the  man  whom  he  sought,  and  he  continued  to  receive 
his  instructions  eleven  years.  The  praises  which  this  pre- 
ceptor had  lavished  on  the  transcendental  wisdom  of  the 
Magi  and  Brahmins,  filled  him  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
visiting  the  East ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  it  which  was  presented  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  Gordian  against  the  Persians.     But,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disastrous  death  of  that  Emperor,  he 
was  forced  to  save  himself  by  flight  to  Antioch,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome.     Here  he  observed  for  some 
time  the  secrecy  which  Ammonius  had  enjoined  respect- 
ing the  esoteric  portion  of  his  lessons ;  but,  on  leamini^ 
that  it  had  been  violated  by  his  fellow-pupils,  Herennius 
and  Origen,  he  considered  himself  released  frotn  all 
scruples  on  the  subject.  His  Lectures,  during  ten  years, 
were  only  orally  delivered  ;  but  afterwards  he  committed 
parts  of  his  precepts  to  writing,  and  communicated  them 
to  persons  whose  judgment  he  respected.     At  length 
the  accession  of  Porphyry  to  the  number  of  his  distf- 
pies,  induced  him  to  write  some  Works,  in  6rder  to 
explain    with  greater  accuracy  the  difficulties  which 
occasionally  arose.     During  the  six  years  thatPoiphyry 
studied  under  him,  he  wrote  four  and  twenty  Booka^; 
before  that  disciple's  arrival,  he  composed  twenty-one  ; 
and   after  his  departure,  nine.    The  different  ^gfM  si 
which  they  were  written  have  been,  perhaps  fandfUly* 
marked  by  the  different  Style  of  these  several  parts— te- 
fore  it  reached,  when  it  fully  possessed,  and  after  It  httd 
passed  its  mature  strength.     His  mind  was  tndned  to 
the  difficult  task  of  going  through  the  plan.or  co&ipoflllioii 
of  a  whole  Work  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  his  sen- 
tences, when  delivered,  required  no  alteration,  and  car 
Bual  interruptions  were  not  known  to  disturb  the  thread 
•of  his  meditations.   To  the  badness  of  his  hand-wriUiiK, 
the  incorrectness  of  his  orthography,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  neglect  of  revision  on  his  part,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  in  some  degree  the  confusion  which  is  stSlI 
complained  of  in  his  Works,  notwithstanding  the  correc- 
tions of  Porphyry. 

Though  the  Lectures  of  Plotinus  were  of  too  abstruse 
a  nature  to  become  very  popular,  they  were  attended 
by  Bomans  of  Senatorian  rank,  and  proved  suffideutly 
powerful  to  induce  some  to  resign  their  magisterial 
duties  in  order  to  indulge  in  a  Philosophic  life.  ISodeep 
was  the  respect  which  was  entertained  for  his  integrity, 
that  numerous  lawsuits  were  referred  to  his  arbStration, 
and  many  persons  on  their  death«beds  intrusted  him 
with  the  guardianship  of  their  children.    The  Emperor 

•  Eunapu  in  PUtim.  Plotinus  himself  would  not  toll  the  pltee  of 
his  birth,  or  his  family.  On  the  tame  principle— coote]iipt*li>»  his 
hody — he  refuted  to  have  hit  pidura  paioted.  <<  As  if  fonoolh  ii  W««!d 
not  CDOugh/*  he  said  to  Amelitts,  *■  to  carry  the  imagc^  in  which  Natase 
has  enclosed  us;  you  think  we  should  tfanwiit  to.peatcrity,  ana 
tight  worthy  of  its  ^tention,  the  iaBtge  of  4n  inage  1"  Acid  fwrnikm 
•ame  caute,  perhaps,  be  observed  great  abatemiousneia,  «vnidiii|^4he 
flesh  even  of  tarae  animals^  andabalainUig&Mi-haUiit^^DrphfMf 
Plotvi.^ 
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GmQlebtis  snd  the  Empress  Salonhia  paid  him  marked 
l^eipttrdi  uid  it  is  attributed  to  tlie  opposition  ofaialevo- 
teoi  courtiers,  Itiat  he  was  tinsitccessfyl  in  hits  plan  to 
have  a  city  in  Cam  pan  i  a  rebuilt,  to  be  peopled  by  Pbib- 
6opbers»  aiid  irovenied  by  the  law^  of  Plato*s  ideal  Corn- 
tnoa wealth.  Various  illnesses  and  inBrmities^  occasioned 
perhaps  by  his  neglect  of  his  health,  filled  with  pain  his 
IftUer  days.  When  lie  fell  bis  eud  drawiuj^  ni^h,  he 
said»  in  the  lan^uajje  of  his  Philosopliy,  '*  I  strive  to 
return  the  Divine  Principle  within  rae  to  the  Divine 
fieiiii^  who  animates  the  Universe/'  He  died  in  the 
jear  270,  in  his  sixty-sintii  year.* 

Xjoofriniis  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  understand 
mmny  of  the  sobjects  treated  of  by  Plotintis,  but  that  he 
lav«d  beyond  measure  and  venerated  his  manner  of 
^vPTxtin^,  the  variety  of  bis  knowledge,  and  the  Philoso* 
phical  arrangement  of  his  questions. t  His  mind,  natu- 
rally ardent  and  enthusiastic,  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
tio^^d  with  fajiaticism ;  and  bis  ecstatic  cotitemplations* 
or  pretended  vision.^  of  the  Supreme  Being,  bear  a  re- 
SMnhJanoe  to  the  wild  extravagances  of  modern  (nystics, 
^[V>  tnpress  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  cor- 
pctretti  prison  in  which  the  Soul,  an  emanation  from  the 
SiTioe  Nature,  is  contiued,  and  to  aspire  by  a  hig-h  degree 
of  mental  elevation  and  illumination  to  an  union  with  the 
God  wlio  fills  the  Universe,  seems  not  to  have  been 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  latter  Platunists.  ''  In  all  Ages," 
am  L«ocke  r^narks,  *'  men,  in  whom  melancholy  has 
miiUMt  wiLh  devatioa,  or  whose  conceit  of  themselves 
bms  remd  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity 
^rtlli  €^od,  and  a  nearer  ailrnittance  to  His  favour  than  is 
aAwdcd  to  others,  have  often  flattered  themselves  with 
a  pcrfuasion  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
l>eity,  and  frequent  communications  from  the  Divine 
Spirit."! 

Tii«  Plotinian  school  was  props^^ated  by  many  eminent 
Pieti*  Amelitis,  (whose  true  name  was  Gentilianus)  a 
^Tuscan,  in  the  year  24<),  embraced  the  principles,  and 
drew  up  in  writing  some  of  the  instructions  of  Plotiuus. 
One  of  the  books  which  he  wrote  was  to  show  the  difler- 
eoce  between  the  doctrine  of  Numenius  and  that  of  Plo- 
litias^  in  answep  to  the  accusation  brought  ag-aiust  the 
latter  of  having  borrowed  from  the  former.  But  the 
tuosl  disttn^ished  of  its  members  was  Porphyry ,§  (0|. 

•  #4r«f  wu^ikr^mi  ri  !»  iifiTt  0siaf  AtMyii*  ir^tfj  riit  t*  WrTi  hJn. — - 
^l^arpliTr,  Fi/.  Phtin)  The  Lift  uf  Pfutinus  by  forpbyry  gives  m 
moomMUfl  of  his  FamJli%r  Spirit,  and  repre.^cnls  him  as  *pos§e&seJ  of 
nomcitloiu  powers.     Sec  Dayle,  Diet.  Hi»t, 

\  Ap,  Porphyr.  Vit,  Pfotin.  TIjg  only  Latin  tran«ilaTiOTi  of  Plotinus 
zs  tliAt  of  ManiL  Ficinus.  The  Hrat  G)i;<>k  and  L.atin  i:ijitii>n  U  ttint 
of"  P.  Pern*.  (1580)  A  cctmplt'le  cfiiical  etlation  of  Im  Works, 
^r^cb  u  much  wrantcd^  has  be«n  unilerti^ken  hy  ihe  leatrned  Fred. 
Ortuter,  Profenor  at  HciJelbuig,  who  has  already  published  &o 
^dlban  of  the  book  Dt  PutckrOf  with  a  revi«ed  translalioiij  ciole*, 
mjytl  A  commeatairy, 

%   &»M^  on  (he  Human  l^ndrritandutfj ,  book  ir.  c.  19. 

^  SC*  Jerooic  calb  him  BatameateM,  Ce  mnt  a  fort  tourmfnti  Ut 
S^^gih-H  de  Bitfm  ou  Bnmtt  m  Painting,  comme  le 
wum  f  FoMi-U  foir  dam  Batttniotc  imw?  nlttrtUim  de 
Bithytfimj  mt  de  Bt§0^taTaf^  *cHcmt ;  oar  de  BtO^mtmrnti 
ti*i<ril»UF't  affairi ;  ott  de  B^Tmntutnt^  rnaMyeur  trherbes,  aeitm  iertffime 
t£^  FtffkmfvrTf  em  kiem  fffttmttmi  de  nouveau  Battu*,  et  tTfxprrtmoH 
^  U  ^mMagie,  de  la  t\ritmUi  fCfrockie  fwei^m9-fin*  a  Porph^re  f 
iW  «f<lr  dmmtet^  hffniMUe,  pmfimie  par  GumUttt^,  m  irt  pn/icdeniet 
i^ut^n^^rt  p*rrSirmond^  HohftmiuB,  Tanneffui  Lefelnrre^  lit^mnfmfSft^ 
«W  mame  trmkieni  amts  pfauMtM  ;  et  nntte  trotntrtome  «»<■  eacpHca* 
Wimm  p/w  §mmidttile  dm  trttnr  tmpioy^  par  Smnt  J&romey  dsmt  o* 
^a*^  4»$  Kh^mmt  dr  B^Mncr,  d'tm  imttrf  de  Sfrir^  appri^  Btttanea^  ei 
pmm^  lihmr  oUetUe  T^nenmr;  lY  »e  pcurreii  fne,  ne  en  cf  ften^ 
'^•fF^JM^  ♦^  Ite^.  ;»*"^  '^  rfAatimrry  ce  m«m  df  Tyriem^  c/  qwt 
Samt  Jiir&mt  Veui  rep/twi  dam  mn  bdttrf  nmlaU     (11%.  Unie.  Art. 


in  Syrian*  M alc!iiis»)  a  Tyrian,  born  in  the  year  233,  in 
the  rei^u  of  Alexander  Severus.  His  early  education 
was  (ir«t  directed  by  a  Christian  preceptor,  Oriifeu, 
and  afterwards  in  Athens  by  Longiuus,  to  which  latter 
Philosopher  we  may,  perhaps*  in  a  great  measure  ascribe 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  the  extent  of  his  learninpr^*  and 
his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  Plotinus,  of  wliom  we 
find  him  a  disciple  in  RomCt  about  his  thirtieth  year. 
His  attainuients  recommended  him  to  the  especial  fa- 
vour of  his  master*  whose  tenets  he  defended  and  ex* 
plained,  and  whose  writings  he  revised  and  corrected. 
The  morbid  turn  of  mind,  in  which  he  indulged,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  which  he  relates^  that  Plo- 
tinus  deterred  him  from  a  resolution  which  he  had  taken, 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  of  releasing  himself  from  the 
burthen  of  life.  After  the  death  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
who  had  passed  from  Rome  to  Sicily,  appeared  as  onet 
of  the  most  detertnincd  and  formiduble  enemies  of  Chris* 
tiaiiity,  against  which  he  wrote  fifteen  difTerent  Treatises, 
of  which,  as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Thco- 
doHius,  we  have  extant  only  such  fragments  as  remain 
in  Ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  attacked  with  great 
zeaJ,  particularly  by  Methodius,  Apolliuaris,  and  Euse- 
bius.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Purphyry  publicly  taught 
the  tenets  of  his  master,  and  pretended  to  have  received 
Divine  communications,  with  a  confidence  which  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  enthusiastical  illusion,  not  unaccom* 
panied,  perhaps,  with  imposture.  He  died  about  the 
year  304,  towards  the  end  of  Dioclesian^s  reign. t 
The  most  distinguinhed    disciple   of   Porphyry  was 

*^  HLs  learoing  was  aekoowledged.  Doctiuimut  pkUoMt^phi^rum 
P&rphyriuif  tiuamvis  Christianorum  acerrimut  mimiciu^  (S.  August. 
de  Cw.  Dei,  xix,22.  Covnp.  Euscb.  PriFp.  Epanff.  V.  14,  Stc.) 

f  The  life  of  Porphyry  wai  written  by  fiunapius,  andi  in  modern 
time*,  by  Lucas  Hol^«niii«,  in  hisodiiuon  of  l\)fphyry*s  Life  of  Pt^ 
tkagerut*  Ot'  the  Works  of  Porphyry,  (many  of  which  arc  lost  j  hia 
TreaMsfl  De  AiMtinentt<i  ah  Esn  Autmniiutn  ;  De  f'ttd  Pyihayorer  ; 
Sctitentift  atl  Inteitiifibi/m  ducfnten ;  De  Antro  N^mpharurn^  with 
a  fragment  De  Sty^e^  found  in  Stobcu^,  vrere  |innted  at  Cam- 
bridge,  in  1655,  8vo»  with  a  Latin  tcrsian.  The  Life  if  P^tfm^orat 
(of  which  the  beginning  and  end  are  wanting)  mu  published  under  the 
nam©  of  ^falchlls,  by  Confad  Riltershusius.  in  UilO  ;  by  J.  Donatus, 
in  1629;  and  by  llticai  Holstenms,  in  IG30.  U  was  afterward  %  pub- 
lished by  Kmtef,  at  Am^Hteidani,  in  1707^  anrl  abu  by  M.  'Hifroph. 
KoiiMlian;,  together  with  that  tvritten  bviAcnUicuA,  TheTreati;**  (M 
AbniitieHCt  ffvm  the  Fleth  uf  Attima/t,  ia  iiEi«  of  the  lie*t  Wufks  of 
Porphyry ;  he  endcavoum  to  prove  thataniuul  food  h  to  be  avoided, 
at  leaal  bj  lho?e  who  aspire  to  a  perfect  life,  as  sotitit'ing  too  >iirongly 
the  senses ;  he  treats  of  the  origin  and  object  uf  s^aLTifices,  to  answer 
the  objection  d ran n  from  Uic  imiuoUtku  uf  animals;  he  maintains 
ihal  anioiila  are  g^ifled  with  reaftotif  and  entitled  to  the  tame  justice 
which  i§  exercised  by  men  one  to  another;  and  lastly  he  collects 
authorities  drawn  from  the  exatnples  of  personi  and  nations  fatned 
for  H'iidonip  in  favour  of  his  reaiioning,  and  conrludcs  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  purity.  (See  the  Abbe  Rtcard,  CEuvret  Morales  tte  Plutarque^ 
torn-  xiii.  ScbueU,  i/w/.  de  la  LiU^miure  GrecqHtj  torn,  v.)  The 
best  edition  is  ibal  uf  J.de  fihcpur,  tUtrechl,  1767,  in  4to.)  It  h«4 
been  joined  in  one  volume  lo  the  edition  of  the  Work  Oh  the  Cave  of 
the  NvmphMf  vr^ieh  had  been  published  in  ]765,by  R,  M,  Van  Goeng, 
The  HfMearchet  or  QtteitiunM  reapectmg  H&mer^{'Ofi*t^t)U  ^nr^p^rut) 
whidb  belonged  to  a  targe  Work  on  the  lliad^  were  published  by  J.  Las- 
cari*,  at  Home,  10  1518 ;  by  Antl  d'AsoIa,  in  1521  ;  by  J.  Bedout,  ia 
1539;  and  are  to  be  foumJ  in  the  editioiii  of  Honner  by  J,  Camerariui 
aadMicylluii(Bksle,  1541,  » 543,  and  1 551)  and  J.  Barnes,  (Cambridge, 
1714,)  ills  Work  On  Ptotodj/  was  published  by  VilloL»on,  {Anecdota 
Grmca,  vol,  ii.  p*  It^SV)  The  piece  Ili*J  rijf  I*  keyiw  ^iko^^if^iASf  Om 
Philotapkf  acoordintf  t&  the  Orac/ei^  and  h'la  Letter  to  Martrila^  hti 
wife,  were  first  published  by  M.  Ang.  Mains,  (Milao,  1816,  to  Svo^) 
and  have  been  reprinted  with  critical  remarki  in  the  Gnomic  Colteo 
tion  of  J.C.  Orelli,  voL  i.  See  also  some  remarks  on  the  Letter  to 
Maretiitt  by  RaouZ-Rochette  in  the  Journal  det  Savans,  Avril^  iidl7. 
For  an  account  of  his  other  ertant  Works,  and  hii  Treatise  on  the 
Cntefforiet  of  Arislotle,  Ac,  see  Fabrioiuf.  Hitt.  Grac;  .Sdioell, 
Di  In  LUi,  Greeq,  torn. v.;  end  bU  Ufe  b^  M.  Duunou  in  the  Bkf, 
l/miv,  torn.  xx%w, 
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Jamblieos,  of  Chalcis,  in  Celo-Syna.  He  taugbt*  the 
Plotinian  theories,  if  with  less  eloquence  and  learning, 
with  eien  gnreater  celebrity  and  success.  Not  content 
with  the  aim  of  his  enthusiastic  predecessor  to  elevate 
the  mind  to  an  ecstatic  intuition  of  the  Divinity,  he 
laid  claim  to  Theurgic  powers,  pretending  by  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  call  down  and  command  the 
assistance  of  supernatural  Beings.  The  fame  of  his 
miracles  was  so  great,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Won- 
derful and  Divine  Teacher.  His  character  seems  to 
us  more  liable  to  the  charge  of  studied  imposture 
than  of  overheated  fitnaticism.  But  we  are  aware  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  judge  by  the  cold  rules  of  ordinary  life 
the  conduct  of  such  men  as  are  bom  with  intensely 
ardent  imaginations,  and  with  a  sensibility  more  trem* 
blingly  alive  to  the  varied  impulses  of  Nature,  and,  it 
may  be,  not  antinged  with  hypochondriacal  gloom. 

His  writings,  though  they  evince  much  reading  and 
throw  light  on  the  Alexandrian  School,  are  destitute  of 
clearness,  method,  and  originality.f 

Though  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of  Jambli- 
cus  are  not  known,  it  probably  preceded  that  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  may  have  taken  place  about  the  year  363. 

The  Neo-Platonic  School,  though  widely  spread, 
naturally  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  influ- 
ence firom'the  ascendancy  which  Christianity  had  gained 
over  the  declining  cause  of  Paganism  during  the  reigfn 
of  Constantine  and  Constantius.  But  on  the  accession 
of  Julian,  himself  an  enthusiastic  Philosopher,  and 
patron  of  Philosophers,  and  the  consequent  restoration 
of  the  ancient  superstitions  which  it  had  attempted  by 
various  allegorical  refinements  to  preserve,  it  resumed 
its  importance,  and  exercised  with  renewed  lustre  the 
Magical  powers  to  which  it  presumptuously  laid  claim. 
Though  Eusebius  of  Myndus  strove  to  restore  only 
the  Platonic  intuitive  contemplation  of  Intelligibles, 
^desius  of  Cappadocia,  and  others,  made  numerous 
and  successful  experiments  on  the  credulity  of  their 
followers.  Maximus,  Priscus,  and  Chrysanthius  swell 
the  list  of  Philosophers,  to  whom  the  zealous  Emperor 
extended  his  favour  or  his  reverence. 

Eunapius  of  Sardis*  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  re- 
corded in  his  Ltt?eff,  J  still  extant,  the  extravagances  of  a 
School,  to  which  he  was  blindly  devoted ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Vth  century,  Hierocles,§  the  advocate  of 

*  HU  first  teacher  had  been  AaatoliiiSy  who  presided  in  a  Pertpa* 
tetic  School  at  Alexandria.  There  is  a  fragment  of  AnatoUus  still 
extant,  entitled  0/  Swmpatkif$  and  Aniipathietf  which  was  published 
with  the  version  and  notes  of  J.  Rendtorf,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  old 
edition  of  his  BibRotk.  Grtec.  torn.  iv.  p.  295. 

f  There  is  no  entire  collection  of  the  Works  of  Jamblicos."  His  Life 
ofP^kagoraa  was  edited  by  Theoph.  Kiessling,  (Leips.  1813,  2  vols. 
6V0.)  The  piece  Di^  ums  /uthfAmToint  Xfrtrnf^ntt  which  con- 
tains fragments  of  the  old  Pythagorean  Philosophers,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Villolson,  in  his  Jnecdola  Ormca,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  and 
reprintedf  by  J.  G.  Firis,  (Copenhagen,  1790,  in  4to.)  His  commen* 
tary  On  Niwmachau*%  LuHtuia  of  Arithmetic,  was  published  by  Sam. 
Tennuliua,  in  1667  and  1668,  (2  vols.  4to.S  The  curious  Work 
T«  ei»>j»yC/M}tm  riff  A^/tknruint  was  printed  at  Paris  (in  1543jk4to.) 
by  Christ.  Wechel,  and  at  Leipzig  in  1817,  8vo.  with  notes  by  Fr. 
Ast.  The  Treatise  on  the  Mjftteriee  of  the  Effyptiatu,  which  is  under 
the  name  of  Abammon  Magister,  ascribed  to  Jamblicus,  was  edited  by 
Th.  Gale,  Oxford,  1678,  foL  Christ  Meinert  thinks  it  is  not  a 
Work  of  Jamblicus.  It  was  composed  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulties 
proposed  by  Porphyry,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Egtfptian  Anebo.  (Judi* 
€ium  deiibro  qui  de  Mjfeieriia  A£g}fpt.  intcribituTt  in  Comm,  Soe, 
Sdeni,  Goiting Aom  iv.)  His  arguments  are  answered  byTennemann. 
StobcoB  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  Work  of  Jamblicus  Om  tht 
Somif  and  also  several  parts  of  nis  Lettert. 

iSee  the  Edition  of  his  Works  bjr  M .  Boissonade,  1807. 
This  it  not  the  Hierocles  of  Bitliynia,  who  wrote  a  Woik  against 
Christianity,  which  was  refuted  b)  Bnacbiut. 


son  0 
toriui 


Eclecticism,  maintained  in  his  Treatise  On  Prcvidena^     Ha 
that  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  reooo-  ^*^ 
citable,  and  followed  the  same  method  in  his  Comment 
tarieg  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  PythagoroM.* 

Although  Alexandria,  where  Pythagorieo*Platonic  Sdo< 
notions  found  warm  admirers,  was  the  cradle  of  the  ^^^ 
Eclectic  School,  it  was  also  established  at  Athens,  in 
which  ancient  seat  of  Learning  the  chair  of  Philosophy 
was  supported,  at  first,  by  Imperial,  and  afterwards  by 
private,  liberality.  There  Plutarch,  the  son  of  NestoriuSy 
and  after  him  Syrianus,  the  author  of  a  CommttUary  on 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics^  and  On  the  Rhetoric  ofHemw 
genes,f  still  remaining,  propagated  the  Alexaodrian 
system. 

Proclus,  a  favourite  disciple  of  the  latter  Philosopher,  Pi^ 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  new  School.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  412  at  Constantinople,  though,  as  his 
parents  had  inhabited  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  where  he 
received  the  first  elements  of  his  knowledge,  be  is 
often  called  a  Lycian.  After  having  studied  at  Alex« 
andria,  and  having  learned  firom  Olympiodorus}  lo 
blend  together  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  doctrines, 
he  visited  Athens,  where,  by  the  successive  instruct 
tions  of  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestorius,  and  of  Sy* 
rianus§  he  was  introduced  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
Philosophy.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  which  he  made 
in  these  obscure  pursuits,  that  at  the  ag^  of  twenty-eight 
he  had  composed,  besides  other  pieces,  his  best  Work,  m 
CommentaryW  on  the  Tifn€BusofPlato.^  The  skill  whicis 
he  acquired  in  the  Theurgic  art,  as  well  as  in  the  mys* 
terious  science  of  his  School,  pointed  him  out  as  worUiy 
of  filling  the  office  of  public  Professor.  His  Lectures*. 
full  of  dark  mysticism,  harmonized  well  with  the  taste 
of  the  Age,  and  won  him  many  followers.  His  very  ere* 
dulous,  or  very  inventive,  biographer  and  successor  Ma- 
rinus,**  relates  that  he  prepared  himself  by  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  by  long  fastings  and  repeated  prayers, 

*  The  first  edition  of  the  complete  Works  of  Hierocles  waapnbliahcd 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  John  Pearson,  Loudonj  1654,  and  1655,intwe 
parts,  small  8vo.  The'  first  contains  the  Ooidem  Venet,  the  Qmmtem^ 
tary,  and  the  Work  called  Fhcttim,  (*a«v«m;)  the  second,  the 
abridgement  of  the  Work  On  Providence,  with  the  extract  of  Pbotiqe. 
and  the  fragmenu  preserved  by  Stobcus,  together  with  the  venioa  oi. 
Curterius;  and  the  notes  of  Sylbnrg,  Lilius  Gyraldus,  and  Ifcric 
Casauhoo.  The  second  edition  Is  that  of  P.  Needham,  CambrMjjgc, 
1709,  in  8vo.  Rich.  Warren  published  at  London,  in  1742,  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Commefdary  onlv.  For  further  iofoimalion  see  Schoell» 
Uitt.  de  la  Utt.  Greeq.  torn.  vii.  p.  99. 

t  The  Greek  text  of  the  Commentary  on  Arittotle  has  not  vet 
been  published.  Jerome  Bagotini  has  published  the  Latin  trans!** 
tion  of  the  part  which  relates  to  Books  iii.,  xiii.,  and  xiv.  Venice^ 
1558,  4to.  •  The  Commentary  on  Hermogenet  may  be  found  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Rhetoricians. 

I  This  is  not  the  Olympiodorus  who  wrote  Commentariee  on  flow 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  the/Vrv/  AMbiadee,  the  Ph^tdo,  the  GorgioM,  and 
the  Philehis. 

&  The  following  modest  epitsph  is  a  testlmooT  of  the  nffceUon 
which  Proclus  felt  for  his  roasTer  Syrianus :-~ 

II(w«A«f  Xyit  ytnf^m  AMMtt  v(Mf  j  tt  Itt^miii 

SvMf  t  iftf»TUtt9  Sit  ^tiftmn  iify»r§  rifufin 
Aih  )i  Moi  "ifvxat  X^t*f  *^f  XaXmx^ 

Mar.  Ftt.  Prod,  36.  p.  29.  ed.  Boistoii. 
I  As  this  Commentary  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  tbe 
Timcus,  it  may  be,,  perhaps,  incomplete.    It  contains  the  Work  of 
Timsros  the  Locrian.  • 

H  See  an  account  of  the  life  of  Proems,  and  an  interestins  notice 
of  a  manuscript  containing  some  of  his  unpublished  Works  by  IdL  de 
Burigny,  in  Hitt.  de  PAcadhn,  dee  kuerip,  torn.  i.  p.  139— 1S3.    - 

••  The  Work  of  Marinus  was  published  by  Pabncius  (HaBBbwfliy 
1700,  4to.)  and  afterwards  subjoined  to  the  BibiiodL  LoHm,  1768; 
8f«K    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Boissonade,  (Leips.  1814,  in  avr.> 
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for  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Beinn^,  uml 
that  he  possessed  the  power  of  expelling  diseases  aind 
of    comninndin^  the  elements.      Proclus    died    of  the 

„  gout  in  the  year  485. 

J  His  Works,*  a  stran^  mass   of  varied   fanaticism, 

I  discover  marks  of  a  rich,  hut  unchecked,  fancy,  and  ex- 

tensive, but  misapplied,  learnini,. 

loot.  Marinus   chose  as  his  successor  Isidonis*  who  soon 

rF^  aAer  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  left  the  Phi  tonic 
Chair  at  Athens  to  Zenodotus*  The  succession  of 
the  School  at  Athens  ended  with  D^imascius  of  Syria, 
Imeiitt.  who  suffered  from  the  PersecHlion  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. 1 1  is  LiiTit  of  hidorui  and  others^  and  some 
fn^rments  of  his  Philosophy,  still  remain* 
iMk  One  of  the  Alexandria n  Philosophers  was  Hypatia,  the 

celebrated  daupfhter  of  the  ahle  Mathematician  Theon» 
I  Her  acquirements,  both  in  Literature  and  in  Science, were 

i  so  remarkable  as  to  qualify  her  in  an  eminent  decree  to 

1  become  a  public   preceptress  in   the  Flotinian  School. 

In  this  capacity  she  undertook  to  reconcile  Plato  and 
Aristotle  with  an  eloquence  which  flowed  from  a  hip^hly 
cuUivated  j^-enius,  and  which  was  regtilated  by  a  sober 
judg^meiit.  While  the  gracefulness  of  her  address  and 
lustre  of  her  personal  attractions  were  nnobscured  by 
TBtiity,  the  purity  of  her  character  continued  untainted  by 
suspicion.  Amouor  the  crowd  who  enjoyed  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  admired  her  talents  and  virtues,  was 
Orestes,  the  Prefect  of  Alexandria,  wlio  had  opposed  tbe 
roeastires  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Cyril,  who  filled 
A  0.     llie  Patriarchal  Chair  in  that  city.     Orestes,  insulted  hy 

rn  body  of  seditions  Monks,  had  pnt  one  of  their  leaders 
to  death,  and  Cyril  had  buried  him  in  the  church,  and 
caused  his  name  to  be  registered  amon£r  the  Martyrs. 
The  partisans  of  the  Bishop  extended  their  resentment 
10  the  unfortunate  Hypatia.  As  she  was  one  day  re- 
taming  home  from  the  Schools,  an  infuriated  mob  seized 
her,  drew  her  from  her  chair,  and  drapfged  her  to  the 
church  called  Cspsarea,  where»  after  having-  stripped  off 
her^rnnents,  they  killed  her,  and,  with  monstrmis  bar- 
barity, consipn^ed  her  maugled  limh=i  to  the  domes.  Cyril, 
Titileut  and  haua^hty,  was  reproached,  perhaps  not  without 
fbundation.  as  having;'  connived  in  this  atrocious  murder f 
Many  leame<l  men,  Ihoupfh  not  professed  Philoso- 
phers, embraced  the  new  Platonic  doctrines.  Among' 
ll*eri>Viiti.  the  most  noted  was  Miicrobius,^  who  lived  in  the  reign 
ofHonorius  audTheodosius  II,,  and  wrote,  amonff  other 
books,  A  Commtniary  on  Scipitjs  Dream,  as  described 
ky  C*Vrro,  and  Sahirnaiia,  or  conversations  between  the 
most  eminent  men  of  Rome ;  a  curious  Work,  full  of 
^U^  critical  and  antiquarian  lore,  but  written  without  much 
j^*****  spirit  or  accuracy.  Themis  tins  may  also  be  added,  an 
Orator  whose  honest  eloquence,  which  shines  with  a 
sironj^r  g'lare  on  the  darkened  theatre  of  dcj^enerate 
literature,  procured  for  him  the  successive  favours  of 
Con^tantius,  Julian,  Valens,  Oratian,  and  Theodosius.i 

•  For  an  aci^junt  of  the  etlllious  of  the  vuioos  Works  of  Proclus, 
tte  Schoellj  Ltt.  Grtcq.  torn.  vii.  M,  V.  Couiin  haj  pubUshed  seme 
of  hit  Worki,  hilhcrto  uficdited. 

S4m»  of  the  Works  of  Procks  h*ve  tetn  translated  into  English 
bj  Mfr  Thprnas  Tajlor,  an  cnihu^iLsiic  FliitaQisi, 

t  Her  life  wa*  written  by  the  Abb^  GoujeL  in  torn,  v,  ofltie  J//- 
mw^s  d€  Lifiirature  by  Deamolcts.  See  also  Enfield*!  Htii,  of  PhU. 
H^L  ii. 

1  The  heit  edilSon  of  Macrobiut  i«  thAtnf  Leyden,  (1676«  la  8vo.) 
ttiih  (lie  Variorum  notea.  There  ii  Also  ji  good  edition  published  ia 
LiMidofi,  1694,  in  8vo, 

}  The  best  edUion  of  Themiitiui  h  that  of  Hardujo,  fol  Pari*, 
1684.  See  j^ticubrty  the  exirmctit  from  hit  Harangues  or  Pjuie- 
Ijrics  ia  Thomai,  E»m%  mir  ies  El^^a^  ch.  %%\, 


The  Historian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,*  also  speaks     Botiniiai 
with    much  respect  of  the   Platonic  Philosophers.     A   ^^^v-i^-/ 
few    passa§^es,   m   which  Ammianns    mentions    Chris-  Amiyiianua 
tianity  in  favourable  terms,t  haveheen  adduced  to  prove  *l*r«lli'"ii. 
that  he  was  himself  a  Christian.     But  it  is  surely  one 
thing"  to  approve  of  the  moral  it y,  another  to  have  em* 
braced  the  doctrines,  of  a  Relif^ioii  ;  it  is  one  thing-  to 
contraf^t  the  intemperate  conduct  of  certain   Christians 
with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  their  profesr^ed  iirinciples, 
and  another  to  have  himself  adopted  those  principles,  A 
Jew  tiotunfreqiiently  appeals  to  Christian  Charily. yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  converted.  The  manner  In 
which  he  ascribes  sudden  relief,  in  a  moment  of  distress, 
to  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Temple  of  Castor 4  is»   per- 
haps, of  itself  su^cient  to  show  that  the  author  was  a 
Pai^an. 

Some,  who  devoted  their  time  chiefly  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  Philosopliy,  may  be,  with  more 
propriety,  considered  in  the  class  of  Peripatetic  Philo- 
Sijphcrs.  Such,  for  instance,  were  Olympiodorus,  the 
Preceptor  of  Proclus,  and  Simplicius. 

AlthouE^h  the  exalted  conceptions  of  Plato  had  filled  Character  of 
the  mind's  of  his  later  followers  with  high  and  fervent  %f^l^f^^ 
aspirations,   they  appear  to  have  despaired  of  attaining^  ^* 

to  the  mn^ic  of  his  inimitable  style.  The  language  of 
Plotinus,  teeming  with  idcas^  is  yet  confused,  imme* 
thodical,  and  unadorned.  It  is  a  task,  therefore,  of 
considerable  difliculty  to  devclope  arsrnments  which  are 
rather  sketched  than  coa^plcted^  :md  to  present  in  a 
clear  light  the  whole  of  a  system,  of  which  the  parts  are 
not  only,  sepamtely  considered,  obscure,  but,  in  their 
general  relations,  ill-connected.  The  labours  of  Por- 
phyry, however,  insufficient  as  we  cannot  but  deem 
tbem^  have  doubtless  prevented  the  confusion  from  being 
still  greater  than  it  is  nt  present. 

At  the  request  of  Plotinus,  whose  theories  his  habits  The  Ennt* 
of  intimacy  enabled  him  to  ascertain,  he  distributed  his  o*^«"«  cf  l^io- 
Works  into  Eiineaflfs^  to  which    he  added  some  com-  ^'°"*' 
meats  of  his  own.     This  Work,  tme  of  the  most  curious 
of  ancient  monuments^  is  highly  useful  as  an  exposition, 
for  such  it  is,  rather  than   an   elementary  view,  of  the 
transcendental  Philosophy  of  his  Age*      We  shall    en- 
deavour to  point  out,  though  tti  a  very  concise  manner, 
its  most  leading  features. 

Each  of  the  VI  Ennradet  is  composed  of  IX  Books* 

•  The  style  of  Ammiiifius  is  harsh,  inflited^  and  obscurr.  But  it 
ihnulii  be  remembered  ihat  it  is  the  ityle  not  only  of  a  soldier^  but  of 
1  Greek,  who  wpjte  in  Latin,  at  a  period  wheti  most  Historical  Work* 
were  Jeslilytc  of  elegance.  He  thus  eoncbidcs  tiis  History :  i/tfc 
ut  mUes  quan*tnm  ft  Grescui^  a  priwctpatu  CmmriM  Nfrva  eTortut 
aduxtjtte  faknti*  inieritmn^  pro  virium  trpUcavi  nien*urd,  apu$ 
vrrUafent  prGjetwm  nitft<fuam  fw/  arbitror)  scient  si/entio  amtii  ct^r' 
rumperc  vtt  fneitfhtcio,  Scriltant  re/iqua  pofhret  eetaUj  doHrinU 
fl&rentet.  Quos  id  [ti  ithucrtt)  affgrr$f«ra$t  procudere  iift^tm»  ad 
mqffjieM  mtmeo Mty/ta.  Of  ihe  thirty-one  Books^  into  i*hich  the  History 
of  Ammianus  wa*  divided,  only  the  l«ii  eighteen,  beginning  after  the 
death  Df  Magnetitiusj  in  353,  ire  extitit ;  though  Fuli  of  digres^on*, 
they  IPS  highly  valu&bfe  for  the  infarmilion  tl;ey  contaffi,  mid  lbs 
cAQdonrihey  evince.  Therein  a  good  edition  of  Ammianus,  with  the 
notes  of  F.  Lindcnbrogius,  Hen,  and  Hadr.  Valesiu?,  Jai.  Gronoviikt, 
Th.  Rciaeiiug,  and  J.  Augustio.  Wagner,  by  CGotlJob,  Aug-  Erfurdt, 
in  3  \{>\%.  Bvo*  Lips.  The  Dictitinnaire  Hthtifi^raph^ue  remarks  i 
Hy  a  urn  traduction  Franqai$e  d'Jmmien  Marcei/in  dont  j  ignore 
it  nam  tU  tautntr,  elk  est  en  3  vois.  iji-12,  ttaintrd  imprimee  & 
Beriin^  puii  a  Ly^n  m  1779.  (ton*,  iv,  p.  18-)  The  author  of  the 
translation  in  nuesiioa  was  Jt  de  Moulioes^  who  undertook  it  at  the 
request  of  Frederick  II, 

f  Eepecially  because  he  says  of  Cecirge,  the  Bishop,  Pro/csgionit 
tuet  ohiiftis^  qum  nihil  niii  JuMtum  iuadet  et  Irne^  ad  delator um  amu 
JtrnliH  deiotcebai^  (lib.  xxii.) 

I  Lib.  xijc,  c  10. 
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1  S  T  0  R  Y^ 


HIitofy. 


The  Firal 

Principle, 
Absoluto 
Unity. 


T?je  Second 
Pnnd|j1e, 
Supreme 
[Dkiligcnct 


The  Third 
Principle. 
The  &oui. 


The  Is(,  touching  e?i5ent!ally  on  Moral  sti^fcts,  tiTBts* 
Jimoniif  t>ther  point**,  r»f  Mnn,  of  tlie  Virtues,  of  Flappi- 
nei?^»or  Beauty,  of  theChief  Good,  of  ihc  Ori^iu  of  Evils, 
of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body*  The 
lid,  rehiliuft  esBentially  to  Physic*?,  treats,  besides 
other  subjects,  of  the  World,  oJ  Circular  Motion,  of  the 
Action  of  the  Stars,  of  ttie  two  kinds  of  Matter.  The 
!IId  tre.^ls  of  Destiny,  of  Providence,  of  each  mail's 
Demon,  of  Love,  of  Eternity  and  Time,  and  other  Ge- 
neral Considenitions  on  the  Laws  of  the  Universe.  The 
IVtb  is  on  the  Essence,  the  Nature,  the  Faculties,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  its  descent  into  the  Body 
and  its  diversities.  The  V' ih  is  on  Intelligence — on  the 
three  principal  Substances,  on  Unity^  on  Ideas,  &c. 
The  Vlth  and  last  h  a  kind  of  recapitulation^  treating 
on  Beini^,  Unity,  Numbers,  Ideas.  Libert y*  &c>  The 
VI  Enneads  are  composed  of  three  divisions :  the  1st 
contains  the  fin^t  III  Enneads;  the  2d,  the  IVth  and 
Vth;  and  ibe  3d»  the  Vlth.* 

The  Plotinian  doctrine  has  been  defined  '*  ihe  theory 
of  absolute  unily,  perfect  and  pnmurdialt  and  the  gra- 
duated relations  by  which  variety  proceeds  J' 

The  Triads  of  Pytha^ras  and  Plato,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christians  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  three 
Principles* 

The  First  Principle  is  above  ull  thin^.  From  it  all 
things  proceed  ;  without  it  nothing  could  be.  It  is 
One.  Il  is  simple.  From  it  emanate  motion  and  rest; 
but  itself,  having  no  place,  has  neither  motion  nor  rest. 
Il  is  infinite,  not  as  nmlter  is  immense^  but  as  being  one, 
and  as  having  nothing  by  which  it  can  be  limiled.  As 
there  can  be  nothing  better  than  that  from  vihich  all 
things  proceed,  il  is  the  best  of  all  things,  ft  is  essen- 
tially good.  It  is  the  source  and  end  of  beauty.  It  is 
free,  but  its  freedom,  and  its  other  attributes,  must  not 
be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  arc  ascribed 
to  other  Beings,  but  in  a  manner  altogether  inexpli- 
cable* 

From  this  First  Prindple  proceeds  Mind,  or  Intellect, 
lis  lively  image.  Il  proceeds  from  it  without  action 
^  and  without  will»  without  altering  or  modifying  the 
First  Principle,  even  as  Light  proceeds  from  the  Sun. 
Intelligence  is  at  once  the  object  conceived ;  the 
subject  which  conceives;  Ihe  act  of  conceiving:  these 
three  things  are  identicaL  It  contemplates  itself  inces- 
santly :  thiK  co!\templalion  is  its  essence. 

The  third  Principle,  subordinate  to  the  two  others,  is 
the  Universal  Soul,  the  Principle  of  Life,  subsisting,  as 
well  as  Intellect,  of  which  it  is  the  image,  in  the  Divine 
^essence.  It  is  supramundane.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
Principle  which  is  diffused  through  and  animates  the 
worid. 

This  proeesHjon  is  not  operated  in  time  ;  it  is  from  all 
eternity.  The  three  Principles,  though  forming  a  hie- 
rarchy in  order  and  dignity,  are  contemporaneous.t 

•  ♦  The  IXth  Book  of  the  lid  Enn«td  is  Againtt  tht  Gnottia.  The 
ilDecl  of  Plotinu»  is  to  refute  ihe  theory  nf  the  two  Principles  and 
(hut  of  sue<!e!*-«ive  emanationf. 

f  BnickcT  rtius  deacrTbcf  the  Plot Iniim Trinity.  Plotinus,  he  «ay», 
tiught^  Pnnnpium  amfHum  non  ettf  omma,  wed  wuptr  omntn  H  potet' 
mtrm  omnium,  nentpe  ivper-ent ;  iilud  intrticctvafif  i  ♦/tf  cnvxam 
mttt  el  tt/fnihtm  modo  tintfutar%  opiimam  titi  tu^rinthnimvm^  pul* 
tktrrimym,  /ibfrrimum^  imirm,  iptam  rumttam  ;  nee  hoc  in  tdia 
prtncipm  itrdHcmdum^  ted  hoc  propo$i/o  mUUfctvmdrindf^  ^edve 
primo  inieihgitf  moxammom  poai  evm  coll/Kanda.  et  if  a  trin  tantum 
in  dtvini*  prmcipw  pattemda  e*9r.  Hi^t  trimtatit  cevttrum  eue 
fucidunm^mf  inctm  far *€  tcatttrienMy  at^ve  dirtno  nwdo  ^enerwtt ;  hint 
nta^imum  pint  i/Utd^  mmttm  este,  a  Dto  gtrntam,  tiH  umf  cok^ 


1U« 

\ 
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Matter  is  considered  merely  as  t he  receptacle  of  form s» 
the  basis  ofquafities;  itself  has  neither  tigure,  quality, 
magnitude,  nor  place,  and  must,  therefore,  be  defined  MaUc 
neg:i  lively. 

The  Intelligible  world — tmchangeable  and  eternal — 
alone  embraces  tnie  Essences,  of  which  this  visible 
world  merely  presents  the  appearance.  The  Intelligible 
world,  or  Plenitude  of  Ideas,  ndes  over  and  penetrates 
into  all  parts  of  tfie  Sensible  world  by  the  CTtcclience  and 
energy  of  its  power. 

Among  celestial  natures  are  different  Orders,  possess* 
ing  different  gradations  of  excellence,  Gods,  Demons, 
Genii,  Heroes. 

The  Human  Soul,  derived  from  the  Supramundan« 
Soul,  is  in  this  respect  sister,  as  it  were,  to  the  Soid  of 
the  world.  Preexisting  before  its  union  with  the  body, 
from  which  all  its  vices  arise,  it  returns,  after  its  sepa* 
ration,  to  the  divine  source  whence  it  emanated.  Here 
below,  the  Soul  is  not  m  the  body,  as  in  its  place  or  re- 
ceptacle, nor  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  nor  as  Form  is  united 
with  Mtitter,  but  it  is  present  to  the  body  as  its  »ni* 
mating  Principle.  The  Human  Sotil  may  unite  itself 
with  the  Divine  Soul,  and  by  this  with  the  Divinity, 
whence  it  derives  all  its  knowletlge,  for  the  most  pure 
and  exalted  sotirce  of  knowledge  is  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  Divine  forms.*     The  Soul  perceives   by  means 


rtntem^  tjvof  tit  image  /)«,  ui  ius  toiit;  inieiltttmm  huiw  ffenerart 
Mmmam.  inteHtClum  ittum  mutia  (mempe  o6jectit>e)  in  te  kuArrt^ 
el  htMc  P»#p  tntt/ium  et  unttm  /  tjm  ttdioMem  esu  nnieUiffrnUamf 
iptam  iuu  modo  myii^dictrm  r»ie,  ct  compotitum^  nempe  compiceti 
rei  revera  rxixlenteSf  id  atj  intetUifihilta  tt  idea*  pro  condittortt 
rationmn  semma/ium  in  mundo ,'  idrat  ay  tern  tut  at  ab  inte/Itcfu 
non  dijferre^  ted  achtm  iantum  aceeiterrj  ut  muhn  fani  in  entthut^, 
Mmtem  diwunam  per  ideoM  in  materiam  ufftre  tnirtnMcor,  Htm  fcmrM 
en*  ftte,  ui  re  nun  irrntitmQfium,  ted  pratlanlntri  grudm.  in. 
ceeh  incorporeo  cue  Deot  dupticet  inteUigibitrt  el  inteiieetumiti  S 
if  ton  ideas  rur,  hoM  inttlfrctm  omnet  aterna  idearum  contemptatione 
htatot,  Ani-mam  mnndi  mm  mundMuam  taithim  e*$e,  ted  et  mipmmm 
dtmam*  Frnerrmque  dupiicemj  fell  gift' ffw  et  e4tie»te$fK  Home  mpnft* 
mimdanttm  esjie  etienttam  ej:  etteniid  emmtanttni  rf  exutentem  §immi 
at  minor  em  generante  :  ah  eo  gemerari  animat  reiiquat^  fiCrl  ttnmat 
tot  urn  Mtt  uhique*  Nvnqttam  fuixte  temputf  quo  unirermm  *»• 
animatum  fuerit ;  neque  matrriam  umquum  in/brmem  ptttuiue  e«*t- 
trre.  Nin  ntim  cerpuM  tit,  ammam  nam  fkiue  progn'wtmtmm  tm 
4umine^  earn  cum  umbrnm  imvmirei  tmertetrnm  wtinidiiiii  feeiamt  tmrn^ 
quam  atdiftciam  tpe^'tuMtatt^  mm  tepora/Mm  ab  effisctortj  at  nice  iiH 
tamen  commitfvm.  Quioquid  aitingat  imiwtom,  ttC  inde  perfidy  pmd 
esMenita  animee  nnturuiiter  te  habeat :  omatvm  veto  ette  ex  amimiar 
potedate ;  eum  m  rebut  infmimatit  mm  eomapitam  jtietre^  §ed  fendere 
in  niiud;  earn  rotate  omma  &  mammt  <ad  una  per  ctrcv/inn.  Hme 
de  principiortnn  innitale  Phtinut  tradttiit,  quat  eum  Chrittitmorwtm 
tnnitatr  confuntknda  hmtd  tunt.  (Intt,  Hut.  Phti.  p,  335.) 

•  In  this  lyslem  the  Human  Wnd  may  also  »ct,  and  receive  koow- 
ledge  in  two  ordinary  ways ;  one  by  participating:  in  ItilelligcflceT  the 
olJier  by  Fofms  S  in  the  fVrat,  being  in  a.  manner  filled  and  tlttuninated 
by  Intedi^eDoe,  it  feels  and  aees  il  immediately  $  in  the  other^  it  itaet 
eertaiti  taws  or  cbaracten  engraven  in  us,  for  God  has  iropniited  iq 
the  Human  Bfljad  the  raliooal  forms  of  ihitif*.  But  true  knowledge  it 
ttmi  in  whicb  the  thin|p  known  is  identical  with  the  iubj^ct  knowiogj 
fuch  is  thai  which  the  Underf  tan  ding  has  of  iiself.  (Enn.  if,  fib.  '"' 
c.  4.  J&iin.vJib,  iii.c.  4.  Emu.  iii.  lib.  vili.  £iiii.  vi.lib.  i.c.4.) 
faculties  of  the  Soti!  ar«  of  tiro  torts ;  one,  directing  tbemii 
above  themselves,  constirote  Reiscin,  the  othen,  descending  ia  i 
lower  regions^  form  Sensibility  and  Vegetation.  Reason  li,  as  it  i 
intentiedisfe  between  the  Undersflandlnf  and  the  Sen*ei,  it  acli  r 
means  of  corporeal  organs,  bui  by  the  sole  force  of  Inielligence.  {En 
V.  lib.  iii.  c,  2.  Enn,  ii.  tib.  i.  c.  7.)  Ttie  Understanding  h  ^'^^ 
passive,  it  receives  not  form 5  from  without ;  it  is  not  cti 
i^ensaTion,  as  ^ome  Philosophers  suppose.  In  sensation,  it  is  not  I 
fied  by  an  impression  reiching  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  acU  aod  oamci 
itself  withoot.  Light  comes  not  from  ibe  object  fight«d^  but  from  Hie 
luminou*  subjecl.  {Enn,  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  £mn.  v.  tib,  %. 
c.  6.)  In  viiion,  ihe  Mind  places,  but  at  a  distance,  the  objeci  per- 
crived,  and  attrtb-ules  lo  it  a  «ii#  ^■vry  different  from  that  of  wlikli  H 
has  the  image.  (See  Enn*  iv,  lib*  vi.  c.  1^2,  ftc*)     Mvinory  ^ 
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ry.        In  brief,  for  our  limits  forbid  us  from  entermg  into 

^^  the  obscurity  of  the  Neo-Pl  atonic  subtil  ties,  the  doctrinea 

of  Ploliiius  may  be  ihus  recapitulated.     He  considers 

»the  Metaphysical  greneraUon  of  ideas  as  the  type  of  the 
g-eneration  of  Beitigs,  or  rather  he  represents  both  ge- 
nerations as  identical,  for  he  admits  no  Bnn'^x  but 
Spirit^.,*  Spirit  in  its  turn  is  identicoi  with  its  own  ideas^ 
it  has  no  object  out  of  itself;  the  intuition,  immediate 
or  reflex,  is  also  the  source  of  all  Knowiedg^e,  and  as 
particular  notions  are,  according'  to  Metaphysical  order, 
comprised  in  the  most  general  notion^  the  First  Princi- 
ple comprises  all  realities;  the  first  Intellit^ence  is  at 
the  same  time  the  Universal  Intellif^ence,  and  it  contains 
necessarily  all  other  Inielhn^ences.t 

"  Even  the  errors  of  great  men  are  fruitful  of  truths," 
and  this  one  practical  advautagfc  at  least  may  be  derived 
from  a  survey,  however  brief,  of  Philosophical  errors, 
that,  in  eiiablinn^  us  to  trace,  it  teaches  us  to  avoid,  the 
fiource  from  which  they  have  arisen,  and  the  mazes 
throngrh  which  they  run.  The  History  of  the  Plotinian 
School — of  men  who  rendered  profitless  the  high  mental 
endowments  they  had  receive*!  from  Nature,  by  substi- 
tuting *'  ungrounded  fancies"  and  mystical  aspirations 
for  those  sober  inquiries  which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  intellect — affurds,  we  think,  a  useful  exemplifi- 
cation of  that  species  of  error,  which  the  great  Bacon 
has  placed  among  the  "  peccant  humours*'  by  which 
Learning  has  been  co  mi  pied.  It  has  proceeded  **  from 
too  great  a  reverence  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the 
mind  and  understanding  of  Man,  by  means  whereof, 
men  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  the  observations  of  experience,  and  have 
tumbled  up  and  down  in  tlieir  own  reason  and  conceits* 
Upon  these  Intellectuuhsts,  which  are,  notwithstanding, 
commonly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  Phi- 
losophers, Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying,  '  men 
sought  truth  in  their  ov%'n  little  worlds,  and  not  in  the 
great  and  common  world  ;^  for  they  disdain  to  spell, 

*  Tiedemann,  its.  Ijis  Work  on  (lie  SpiiHi  of  Spncutaiivt  PAihto' 
phjf^  regards  itie  l^laliniaa  system  as  gross  Spitiosi^ni,  because  Ploii- 
nus  considers  at  I  exifttiitj^  tlviuga  as  parli  of  ihe  DIvitiity,  antl  ihc 
DivLfiity  itsciras  the  first  inatler^  utiich,  by  diverse  l/xD^furmaliuns, 
reprodures  ilst'lT  uadifr  runits  infiaitidy  vaLrifd  j  and  m  suLieIc  Spi- 
aoiiijim,  because  IkC  niukes  the  DivitiiLy  ibe  ofigiaai  suhjecL  of  all  ihe 
varied  apprarahc»s»  uliich  present  tbciii^c^Kcs  oq  the  thcalre  of  cx- 
penctice,  arml  v^i^hes  to  deduce  oM  Lbings  from  the  sole  aodons  of 
the  under^unding. 

t  Degcraudo,  ili»t.  Comp.  de*  Syit>  Phil,  torn,  ii*  c.  21. 


and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume  of  God's  Works; 

and  contrariwise^  by  cnntinual  meditation  and  ablation 
of  wit,  do  urgfe  and*  as  it  were,  invocate  their  own 
spirits  to  divine  and  give  oracles  unto  them,  whereby 
they  are  deservedly  deluded**'* 

Such  is  a  faint  and  naturally  very  imperfect  outline  of 
the  peculiar  Philosophy, t  which,  g^enerally  spread,  ex- 
erted mir^hly  influence  from  the  I  lid  to  the  Vlllh  cen- 
tury; which,  after  having  reappeared  in  the  MiddleAg"es, 
shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  XVth  and  XVIih  cen* 
turies;^  and  which,  notwithstandin-j:  its  wjtdness  and 
extravagance,  still  perhaps  may  be  destined  to  rise  into 
new  importance  by  the  united  elForts  of  Learning  ia 
Germany  and  Enthusiasm  in  France, 

♦  Of  the  Advancement  of  Li^ming^  lib*  i.  c.5. 

t  Our  objeci  havijijg  been  merely  to  prcj^ent  a  dear  ouiline  of  tht 
most  prominent  fealaret  of  the  Eclectic  School,  together  with  &  suc- 
cinct view  of  its  most  noted  propagators,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
avoid  entering  into  a.  detail  of  its  MeUipbysical  aod  Theological  pnn«r 
ciplcs,  or  into  notices  of  the  long  train  of  eminent  men,  who  hjiT« 
successively  adopted  and  extended  Platonic  notions.     These  will  find 
a  more  appropriate  place  under  oLher  heads.     AcamntSj^  for  instance, 
of  Sj'iicsiiis,  kz,  more  properly  belong  to  the  Biographical  portion  of  i 
Ecclesiastic  History*     Chalcldius,  a  Platonic  Philosopher  of  the  llti  \ 
century  J  has  been,  perhaps  errotjeously^  coniidered  as  a  Chriil?ao,J 
Boelhitis^  whose  elegant  Treatise  De  Con$&iati(/ne  PMfotophw  bo]di| 
a  distinguished  place  among;   the   njo&t  happy  producliona   wliicll^ 
writers  imbued  with  the  Alexandnan  Philosophy  have  left  u*,  may  b«. 
refcrroti  to  in  other  parts  of  this  Work.     Among  tbe  authors  of  a1 
marked  Platonic  cast,  who  adorn   the  annals  of  English  Literature,  J 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  cclebraled  names  of  Theoplitlus  Oalcjof  i 
Henry  More,  and,  above  all,  of  E«  Cudworth.  j 

J  Degerando,  //«/.  Comp,  de»  %*f.  Phti,  Besido  this  abltj 
Work,  by  which,  together  with  ihe  learned  Brutkefi  Hiai.  Cntkit\ 
Phil  torn.  ii.  and  Knfield's  //u/.  of  PhiL  we  have  been  chiefly  I 
guided,  the  reader  will  find  addiiionaJ  information  in  the  writings  oC| 
Mather,  Tiedemann,  Tennemann,  Buhle»  and  V.  Cou«n.  See,  s " 
CtnJ worth's  httet/rctuai  6'y.f/fm,  with  Mosbeim**  valuable  tioltt  C 
hjaljitin  translation;  Mtishcitn  d<r  fmie/U  per  rrcentiorcM  P/alamiea9l 
EccletiA.  Fabric.  BibhHh,  Grttc.  torn,  ix,  E«l.  Harles.  Creuierii 
Letter  to  Wyttcnbach,  prefixed  to  hia  e<!iliou  of  the  Fragment  of  j 
Botinuf,  Dc  Pulchro;  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  j 
Work*,  noticed  by  Degerandoj  (tom.  iiu  note  p.  p.  47B.)  Beauiobre,  j 
IHmL  tie  r Edectume  ;  Obflrius,  /Jiwrf-r.  de  Eckctm*^  pr«6xed  to  \^^ 
German  iranslaiion  of  Stanley  ;  CEl  rich's  CoTumert,  duDoctrmd  Ptait 
4v.,-  Roth,  Dturri,  Trmit.  Platonic;  Leder  I^luller,  Diw-rt, 
Thtunjm^  Sfc, ;  Dicell.  Majer,  Serin  vefervm  in  Schol,  Mesaudi'A 
Doctor,  ;  Rosier,  De  Cmmnentiiut  Phil.  Ammonianet  fraudiL  f#  I 
noriii  Feussling,  Dftrthtu  Hj/pMttmihHx  Plvtim;  Habenftreet,Oa»fri(*1 
de  Jamhlic,  PhtL  %/".  Doclri/t.  ;  Hdschcr,  £>  SrAo/d  Aiestmdnn.f\ 
a  Letter  by  M.  de  Ste,  Croii£»  in  a  new  edilinn  id  the iLc/rcfrca  ;  a  DlS" 
sertallun  by  the  son  of  Fichte,  Dt  Phthnjphtw  norce  PUtioni^^ 
ortffinei  Ncander,  Uher  den  Kmser  Julian  and  jcmi  Zeiialtrr,  Sfc, 
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FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JOVIAN  TO  THE  FINAL  DIVISION  OF  THE 
EMPIRE  UNDER  ARCADIUS  AND  HONORIUS. 
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FROM  A 

Upon  the  death  of  Julian  the  Romans  found  them- 
&elve6  surrouT^ded  with  the  ^eatest  diflieullies  and  dan* 
gcre.  From  the  vorymg  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Em- 
peror fell,  it  is  doubthil  whether  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  a  defeat  or  a  victory ;  but  the  privations  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  immediately  afterwards  exposed, 
rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether 
tliey  could  claim  a  triumph,  or  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  a  repulse,  Tlieir  provisions  were  already 
exhausted ;  and,  as  the  Persians  had  i emoved,  or  de- 
stroyed, every  thing  which  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  invaders,  the  deepest  apprehensions  were  enter- 
Uiaed  throughout  the  camp  that  the  Legions  would 
•oon  be  compelled,  either  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  or 
1o  Tall  uuder  the  more  alarming  attacks  of  famine  aad 
ilisease.* 

Early  in  the  mornings  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 
t^e  principal  Officers  assembled  to  elect  a  Chief,  and  to 
detiherate  on  the  means  of  extricating  the  army  from 
<he perilous  situation  in  which  it  was  placed.     As  the 
death  of  Julian  was  sudden,   neither  of  the  two  great 
^actioan  \%hich  at  that  period  divided  the  Empire,  had 
^^  opportunity  of  promoting  its  particular  interests  by 
^curiug  the  vacant  throne  for  one  of  its  partisans  ;  and, 
^  the  safety  of  the  troops  required  the  aid  of  a  prudent 
^nd  experienced  leader,  the   voice  of  the  electors  was 
^Ur\y  unanimous  in  offering  the  Purple  to  Sallustius, 
51  soldier  of  high  reputation,  and  who  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  Prefect  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Provinces.     This 
distinguished  veteran  justifierl  the  opinion  which  had 
oeen  formed  of  his  character,  by  the  steadiness  with 
^hkh  he  refused  to  accept  an  office,  to  the  duties  of 
«^hicb,  he  alleged,  his  age  and  infirmities  had  rendered 
f  bim  unequal.       His  self-deniaU    however,    threw   the 
asMmbly  into   some    embarrassment;    and    the  Com- 
mander* had  already  begun  to  listen  to  the  suggestion 
of  an  inferior  officer,  who  advisetl  them  to  confine  all 
their  cares,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  removal  of  the 
army  from  a  wasted  and  hostile  Country,  and  to  post- 
pone the    election  of  an   Emperor  until   they   should 
reach  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  would 
receive   at   once   a    supply  of  food,    and  a   powerful 
reinforcement  of  men^  when  a  few  individuals  shouted 
the  name  of  Jovian  as  the  future  master  of  the  Roman 
State.      The    tumultuary  acclamation    was   instantly 
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taken  up  by  those  who  surroimdcd  the  tent,  and  who 
were  waiting  with  impaiience  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference; and,  accordingly,  before  half  of  the  troops 
conhl  be  informed  tliat  the  nephew  of  Constantine  had 
expired,  the  authority  of  his  successor  was  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  suffrages  or  acquiescence  of  their  Gene- 
rals. Ammiamis,  indeed,  relates  that  they  were  pro- 
ceed in  «t  from  the  camp  to  begin  their  march,  when  the 
new  Emperor,  decorated  with  (he  ensigns  of  his  rank, 
made  hie  appearance  amongst  them ;  and  that,  as  Ins 
name,  which  now  resounded  from  every  quarter,  bore 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  the 
soldiers  imagined  that  Julian  felt  so  little  incon- 
venience from  his  wound  as  to  be  able  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  to  resume  the  fatigues  of  war. 
But  this  momentary  joy,  he  adds,  was  followed  by 
affliction  and  tears,  when  they  found  what  had  actually 
come  to  pass,  and  that  Iheir  destiny  was  now  confided 
to  a  leader  whose  military  talents  had  not  yet  acquired 
their  confidence. 

Flavins  Claudius  Jovianus  was  the  son  of  Varro- 
nianus,  an  officer  of  talent,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
corps  to  whicli  Diocletian  gave  the  name  of  Jovians  j 
the  origin,  perhaps,  of  the  appellation  which  was  intro- 
duced into  his  family.  He  was  a  jiative  of  Maesia,  and 
probably  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  but  being  now  advanced 
in  years  he  lived  in  retirement,  enjoying  a  degree  of 
reputation  which,  it  has  been  insinuated,  reflected  upon 
the  successor  of  Julian  the  only  distinction  which 
attached  to  his  person.  Jovian  held  an  office  in  the 
Imperial  establishment,  which  conferred  a  considerable 
share  of  dignity,  and  was  usually  bestowed  as  a  mark  of 
favour,  or  as  a  proof  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the 
reigning  l^ince.  As  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  power 
to  the  restoration  of  Christianity,  his  fame  has  been 
cherished  by  some  of  the  best  Writers  among  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  roused  t!ie  indignation  of  the 
Pagan  Historians,  who  have  laboured  to  depreciate  his 
abilities  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman.  The 
shortness  of  his  reign  did  not  supply  materials  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  establish  the  conjectures  of  cither 
party  :  but  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  least  favour- 
able of  his  biographers,  that  his  mind  was  generous 
and  his  manners  afiable ;  that  he  was  fond  of  Literature, 
and  much  disposed  to  further  its  advancement ;  that  he 
was  active,  and  capable  of  prolonged  application  ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  religions  preferencesi, 
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and  liberal  towards  those  who  retained  a  different  form 
of  belief.  It  is  not  denied,  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
panegyrists,  that  he  was  deficient  in  experience,  and 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  high  command ;  and,  more- 
over, that  in  matters  of  personal  indulgenpe»  he  did  not 
always  exercise  such  a  degree  of  restraint  as  would 
have  become  his  rank  in  the  State  and  his  profession 
as  a  Christian.  But  it  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that  even  Ammianus,  who  was  very  little  inclined  to 
flatter  his  memory,  acknowledges  that  the  few  faults 
with  which  he  was  chargeable,  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  respect  for  his  Imperial  dignity  would,  probably, 
have  led  him  to  correct.* 

While  Jovian  was  yet  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
army,  a  standard-bearer,  who  had  reason  to  dread  his 
resentment,  went  over  to*  the  enemy,  and,  upon  being 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  Sapor,  informed  him  that 
Julian  was  no  more,  and  that  the  lowest  of  the  military 
had  set  up  in  his  place  the  mere  phantom  of  an  Em* 
peror,  a  simple  guardsman,  equally  destitute  of  talents 
and  of  courage.  The  King  was  delighted  with  this 
intelligence,  which  relieved  his  mind  from  great  appre^ 
hension.  He  immediately  issued  orders  to  his  cavahry 
to  prepare  for  an .  attack,  resolving  to  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Romans  during  their  retreat  towards  the 
Hgris. 

Scarely,  then,  had  the  Legions  proceeded  from  their 
camp  when  they  foiwd  themselves  assailed  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  horsemen,  supported  by  a  line  of  ele* 
phants.  Tht;  Roman  cavalry  were  thrown  into  some 
disorder  at  the  first  onset,  and  were  about  to  give  way, 
when  the  foot  soldiers  advanced  to  the  charge,  drove 
back  the  huge  animals  which  had  trampled  down  the 
light  squadrons,  and,  afler  a  sanguinary  struggle,  com- 
pelled the  Barbarians  to  retire.  But  the  Historian 
remarks,  that  this  advantage  was  purchased  by  the 
Romans  at  a  dear  price,  for  it  cost  them  the  lives  of 
three  of  their  bravest  officers.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
Jovian  encamped  near  a  small  town  or  fortress  called 
Sumara ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  enemy 
had  again  begun  to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  entrench  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army 
in  a  narrow  plain,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  elevated 
ground.  Here  the  Persians  discharged  upon  them 
showers  of  arrows,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  Imperial  tent,  by  bursting  through  the  Praetorian 
gate  with  a  band  of  determined  horsemen.  This  eflFort 
being  repelled,  the  Romans  continued  their  march  to 
Earcha,  from  whence  they  pursued  their  route  next 
day  to  Dura,  a  village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.t 

Not  more  than  four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Julian,  but  so  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops,  aggravated  by  undefined  alarms  as  to  the  final 
result  of  the  campaign,  that  it  had  already  become 
extremely  difficult  to  dissuade  them  firom  having  re- 
course to  the  most  desperate  measures.  At  the  posi- 
tion just  named  a  report  spread  through  the  army  that 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  were  at  hand,  separated 
from  them  only  by  the  river,  along  the  course  of  which 
their  march  had  been  for  some  time  directed.  Misled 
by  this  false  statement,  the  soldiers  addressed  the  Em- 
peror with  clamorous  importunity,  entreating  that  they 

*  EdoM  i€une»  €t  viaa  vemeriqtie  indmigent ;  ftm  viiia  ImpenaU- 
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might  be  permitted  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  their 
retreat.  In  vain  was  it  that  Jovian,  with  the  principal 
officers,  opposed  this  rash  project ;  representing  to 
them  that  a  river  at  all  times  rapid,  and  now  swoln  by 
the  melting  snows  of  Armenia,  could  not  be  crossed 
but  by  the  most  dexterous  swimmers ;  that  the  enemy 
vms-in  possession  of  both  banks;  and  that  if  a  few  of 
the  strongest  of  their  number  should  gain  the  opposite 
side,  it  would  only  be  to  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
wise  remonstrances  were  entirely  disregarded.  Threat- 
enings  were  mingled  with  the  seditious  shouts  of  the 
Legionaries  $  and  it  became  necessary  to  permit  a 
limited  number  of.  Gauls  and  Germans  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  Emperor  trusted,  that  if  they  perished, 
the  rest  would  become  more  reasonable,  and  that,  if 
they  succeeded,  means  might  be  devised  for  transport- 
ing the  whole.* 

Under  the  favour  of  night,  five  hundred  practised  ^^^ 
swimmers  threw  themselves  into  the  Tigris,' and  crossed  ^^ 
it  in  less  time  than  the  most  resolute  had  dared  to. 
hope.     The  Persians,  who  guarded  the  right  bankt. 
were  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and,,  consequently,  fell  aa.. 
easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies;     Upon  tha  - 
return  of  dawn  the  Germans  made  a  signal  to  announce, 
their  success,  which  induced  the  Emperor  to.  listen  to., 
the  scheme  of  his  engineers,  who  undertook  to  con* 
struct  a  species  of  bridge  formed  of  inflated  bladders  t 
and  covered  with  reeds.    Two  days  were  spent  ia.a  . 
fruitless  struggle  with  the  rapid  current,  which  inceo* 
santly  swept  away  the  frail  materials  which  the  archk 
tects  laid  upon  it;  afler  wliich,  as  the  soldiers  had  in  j 
the  mean  time  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  pro«  . 
visions,  the  whole  army  became  quite  furious,  and  dtt* 
manded  to  be  led  against  their  pursuers,  that  thewf 
might  die  with  arms  in  their  hands,  rather  than  sink*. 
by  slow'degprees  under  the  horrors  of  famine^ 

At  this  important  crisis   overtures  for  Peaoe  were  Sap 
made  by  Sapor,  who,  it  is  thought,  being  unwilling  to  Fw 
drive  the  Romans  to  despair,  or  to  expose  himself  fiirv 
ther  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  proposed  to  sell  to. 
the  invaders  that  security  which  they  could  no  longer 
hope  to  procure  by  force  of  arms.     Ammianus  and 
Eutropius  both   served   in  this   disastrous  campaign* 
and  wrote  the  History  of  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  from  their  pages  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced   the    Persian  Monarch  to  prefer 
negotiation  with  beaten  foes,  to  the  honour  of  expd* 
ling  them  from  his  territory,  or  of  retaining  them  ia 
perpetual  servitude.     The  latter  of  these  writers  does  . 
not   conceal  that  the   Romans   had   been  worsted  in 
more  than  one  action,  and,  hence,  that  the  Peace  wbidir 
Jovian  made  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  disgracefiil; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  maintains  that  htt' 
countrymen   were  uniformly  victorious,  and  that,  the 
desire  for  an  armistice  was  suggested  to  Sapor,  not  less 
by  a  regard  to  his  own  situation,  than  by  any  feeling  of ' 
generosity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced' 
him  towards  the  remains  of  Julian's  army.f 

Having  listened  to  the  propositions  of  Sapor,  dcli-*^^«3 
vered  by  the  General  of  cavalry  and  another  indivi* 
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Sapor,  their  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  their  city  laid 
open  to  the  incursions  of  those  barbarous  Tribes,  which 
constantly  hovered  upon  the  borders  of  the  adjoining^ 
Desert.  The  only  hope  which  they  could  entertain  was 
founded  upon  the  importance  of  their  station  as  a  frontier 
town,  upon  their  unshaken  fidelity,  and  upon  the  ser- 
vices which  they  had  lately  rendered  to  the  Common- 
wealth. They  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  Jovian 
would  persist  in  delivering  them  up  to  the  Persians, 
they  flattered  themselves  that,  though  he  might  feel  his 
personal  honour  so  far  bound  by  the  oaths  which  he 
had  pronounced,  as  not  directly  to  contravene  the  Treaty, 
he  would  nevertheless  allow  them  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  intrust  their  safety  to  the  strength 
of  their  walls.* 

The  Emperor,  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  them  to 
their  fate,  refused  an  invitation  on  their  part  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  city,  and  to  occupy  the  palace  as  all  his 
predecessors  had  done.  On  the  following  day,  Bi- 
neses,  a  Lord  of  the  Persian  Court,  who  accompanied 
Jovian,  as  well  in  the  capacity  of  a  hostage  as  to  press 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  entered  Nisibis  attended  by 
the  proper  authorities,  and  displayed  on  the  citadel  the 
standard  of  the  great  King.  The  sight  of  this  fatal  flag, 
and  the  order  which  the  inhabitants  received  to  with- 
draw from  their  native  dwellings,  threw  them  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  They  once  more  importuned 
their  Sovereign  for  leave  to  defend  their  fortifications, 
ahd  to  drive  from  their  g^tes  an  enemy  whom  they  had 
already  so  frequently  baffled.  But  he  was  more  deaf 
than  ever  to  their  entreaties ;  and  the  only  reply  which 
he  vouchsafed  to  make  to  them  was  the  publication  of 
ah  Edict,  commanding  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
depart  from  the  city  within  three  days. 

The  scene  which  followed  is  described  in  very  moving 
language  by  Ammianus,  whose  duty  called  upon  him  to 
witness  it  in  all  its  details.  Nisibis  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  place  taken  by  assault.  Persons  of  all 
ages  were  seen  collecting  what  they  esteemed  most  pre- 
cious in  their  houses,  and  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
while,  agitated  by  the  most  violent  passions,  they  were 
heard  mingling  the  accents  of  fury,  despair,  and  grief 
with  the  names  of  their  oppressors.  The  roads  were 
soon  covered  with  these  poor  fugitives,  groaning  under 
their  burdens,  and  seeking  the  first  asylum  which 
Providence  should  be  pleased  to  ofler  them.  The  most 
part  took  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  where  Jovian 
gave  directions  that  a  suburb  should  be  built  for  their 
reception,  which  continued  long  aflerwards  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  town  whence  they  had  been  expelled.f 

As  soon  as  this  melancholy  task  was  performed, 
Jovian  despatched  Constantius,  a  Tribune,  with  orders 
for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  Castle  of  tlie 
Moors,  as  also  to  deliver  up  the  five  Provinces  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Officers  of  Sapor.  Thus 
was  executed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Dura,  which  is  regarded  by  most  authors  as  making  an 
epoch  in  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  as  inflicting 
a  wound  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Empire,  from  which  it 
never  afterwards  recovered.  It  was  ever  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  policy  of  Rome  to  refuse  to  yield  any- 
thing to  force  ;  and  never  were  this  people  more  proud 
and  unbending,  than  when  they  had  suffered  a  reverse. 
This  valuably  maxim  had  survived  the  Republic,  and 
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was  maintained  under  the  Monarchy  to  which  it  gave  Ri 
birth  nearly  four  hundred  years ;  but  the  successor  of  ^ 
Julian  departed  entirely  from  its  spirit,  in  his  stipulation  >^^ 
with  the  Persians,  and  rendered  himself  still  more  odious  f 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  Treaty,  than  ^ 
even  by  the  conditions  to  which  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  submit.* 

The  conduct  of  Jovian  in  concluding  Peace  with  an      « 
enemy  in  whose  power  circumstances  had  placed  him,  Opia 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  casuistical  discos-  to  tl» 
sion,  both  in  ancient  and  in  viodem  times.    Ammianus  <hict 
Marcellinus,   Eutropius,  Festus,  Zosimus,  Agalhius,  ^^ 
and  Valerius  have  condemned  the  measure  as  being  ^^ 
equally  pusillanimous  and  unwise.     Some  of  the  early  ivaoi 
Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Tillemont  in 
the  last  century,  have  endeavoured  to  defend  the  policy* 
of  the  Emperor ;  alleging  that,  although  the  truce  was 
an  unfortunate,  and  even  a  disgraceful,  occurrence^  it 
was  nevertheless  absolutely  necessary.     The  Abb^  de 
la  Bleterie  undertakes  to  moderate  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  to  show  that  while  the  charge,  on  the 
one  side,  has  been  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  im- 
partial judgment,  the  ground  on  which  the  apology  is 
rested,  is  far  from  being  unobjectionable.f    The  remai^ 
of  Eutropius,  that  Peace  was  necessary,  applies,  he 
thinks,  to  the  state  of  things  after  the  injudicious  delay 
of  four  days  spent   in  negotiation  with  Sapor;    and  Tilki 
hence  the  opinion  of  Ammianus  remains  unimpeached,  ^''^  ^ 
that  if  Jovian  had  pushed  on  his  army  towards  Corduena,.  ^Z 
he  might  have  reached  that  fertile  Province,  and  have 
strengthened  his  ranks  by  the  reserve  which  had  been 
lefl  there  by  his  predecessor,  before  the  food  of  his  men 
were  altogether  exhausted.     Tillemont's  principal  argu- 
ment is  founded  on  a  mistake.     He  imagined  that  Cor- 
duena was  situated  at  a  great  distance  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  river,  and  consequently,  in  his  defence. of 
Jovian,  he  ascribes  to  the  line  of  march  which  inter* 
vened  all  the    difficulties  and  privations  which  were 
encountered  in  the  Syrian  desert.     But  the  Tigris  did 
not  oppose  his  progress  towards  the  district  in  which 
supplies  and  a  reinforcement  awaited  him  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  not  to  agree  with  Ammianus,  that 
the  necessity  which  drove  the  Emperor  to  the  ruinous 
course  he  adopted,  was  created  by  his  own  weakness, 
selfishness,  and  inexperience.     We  must  acknowledge, 
says  an  eloquent  writer,}  that  the  conclusion  of  so  igno- 
minious a  Treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambtUon 
of  Jovian.     The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  thion» 
by  fortune  rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  that  he  might  prevent 
the  designs   of  Procopius,  who  commanded  in  Meso- 
potamia,  and  establish   his   doubtful   reign  over  the 
Legions  and  Provinces  which  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the 
Tigris.     Ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no 
very  considerable  distance  from   the  fatal  station  of 
Dura,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  without  Generals  or 
guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned,   about   twelve 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  Country,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  victorious  monarch.     But,  conscious  of  their 
superiority  over  the  Barbarians  in  arms  and  discipline, 
they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to  capitulate  j  every 

•  Zosim.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  Sext.  Ruf.  de  Prov,  c  29.  Aug.  ilr  Civi» 
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obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience,  couracre^  and 
mnilary  sltill ;  and  the  memoraHe  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  Mo- 
narchy* Similar  resolution  on  this  occasion  might  have 
been  attended  with  similar  f^uccess  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  the  loss  sut^taiiied  in  crossing  the  river 
and  the  dreary  waste  which  sepnrated  the  Romans  from 
Mesopotamia,  would  not  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
itluggUng*  warfare  to  which  they  might  have  been  ex- 
posed during  the  conlijiuance  of  tbeir  march.  While, 
!iowe%'er,  we  condemn  the  imbecility  which  led  to  the 
llifrty  years'  truce  wilh  Persia,  we  are  compelled  to 
despise  the  special  pleadings  by  which  it  was  meant  to 
protect  the  reputation  of  the  Emperor^  had  he  resolved 

^^       to  %nolate  its  conditions, 

|H|bif  It  was  during  the  short  stay  which  the  army  made  at 
^^^  the  Castle  of  Ur,  that  Jovian  sent  two  trusty  messeng^ers 

***  to  pve  notice  to  his  family,  in  Illyrium,  of  his  elevation 
to  the  throne.  The  infirmities  of  a^e  hod  rendered  his 
father  incapable  of  holding;'  any  public  oflice,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  repose  had  withdrawn  his  atfec- 
tbns  from  the  splendour  and  dig:nities  which  were  now 
within  bis  reach ;  but  CounI  Lucillian,  the  parent  of 
the  Empres*»,  still  retained  sufficient  activity  and  zeal  to 
fit  him  for  the  most  important  duties^  ami  was,  accord- 
ingly, nominated  Gene ral-in-cbief  both  of  font  and  horse. 
Thus  invested  with  paramount  anlht/rity,  he  was  desired 
to  select  some  Officers  of  merit  and  of  known  fidelity^ 
and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Milan,  where  he  was  to  act 
as  the  Imperial  Lieutenant  in  g-uardina:  the  peace  of  the 
West.     The  Emperor  deprived  Joviiuis  of  the  command 

»in  Gaul,  which  he  conferred  upon  MalariCj  a  Frank  by 
birth,  but  long*  engng^ed  in  the  service  of  the  Romans. 
,^y  this  step  he  freed  himself  from  a  man  whose  talents 
^liidelnm  dangerous,  and  put  in  bis  place  a  siraiig'erwho 
could  not  aspire  to  the  Emjjire,  and  who  would  naturally 
leg-ard  the  fortune  of  his  benefactor  as  the  foundation 
fcnd  support  of  his  own.  The  Cottnt  and  his  attendants 
w<?re  in!*tructed  to  announce  everywhere  the  death  of 
JuUan  and  the  election  of  his  successor,  to  g^rant  to  the 
Ooveniors  of  the  Provinces,  throug^h  which  they  fmsseil, 
e^mtpsions  from  the  new  Sovereign,  and  to  make 
known,  on  all  hands,  that  !ie  had  concluded  the  War  by 
aij  advantag^eous  Peace.  In  obedience  to  these  direc- 
tioas,  ihey  marched  nig^ht  and  day  without  stopping^;  but 
nimour,  more  swifl  and  more  sincere  tlian  they,  antici* 
JJated  them  at  every  stag-e*  and  publif^hcd  the  truth,* 

Such  measures  being^  adopted,  Jovian  proposed  to 
iJOve  slowly  through  the  Eusteru  Provinces,  and  lo  con- 
solidate aja  much  as  possible  the  uncertain  structure  of 
*»s  power  in  that  important  division  of  his  Empire. 
-■<»»inediately  after  fulhlliuf^  bis  engagements  to  the  Per- 
il J^*^s,  he  confided  to  Procopius  the  duty  of  conveying:  to 
I  J^^rsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  body  of  Jiilian,  couformably  to 
^  ^he  last  wishes  of  that  Prince.  From  Nisibis  the  Em- 
I  T^^ror  proceeded  to  Antioch  by  the  way  of  Edessa,  in 
"^Kich  latter  city  he  must  have  been  resident  on  the  27th 
^^  ^^f  September,  according  to  the  date  of  an  Edict  issued 
^H|^^<>m  it,  respecting-  the  forage  of  the  cavalry*  In  the 
PV  '^ollowingr  fnonth  he  entered  Antioch,  very  little  gra- 
r  ^'it\ed  with  the  expression  of  feeling  which  bad,  hitherto, 

[  attended  his  progress.     The  people  could  not  conceat 

the  melancholy  which  recent  events  had  struck  deeply 
L  ^tJlo  their  hearts,  and  seemed  everywhere  to  look  upon 
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their  new  Sovereign  rather  as  the  ally  of  Persia,  than  as 
the  guardian  of  Roman  honours  and  ascendancy.  In 
spite  of  his  impatience  lo  reach  Constantinople,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  stop  some  time  in  the  Capital  of  Syria,  where 
his  reputation  would  not  be  exposed  to  an  unfavourable 
contrast  with  that  of  bis  predecessor.  His  troops,  too, 
were  in  extreme  want  of  repose.  Antioch,  the  dwelling 
of  plenty  and  centre  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  was 
of  all  places  the  best  calculated  to  relieve  their  wants 
and  to  solace  their  griefs;  and  prudence  did  not  permit 
Jovian  to  separate  himself  from  an  army,  upon  whose 
suffrages  was  suspended  the  only  right  wliich  he  had  to 
the  throne.* 

The  atfairs  of  Religion,  the  disputes  of  the  Catholics 
and  AriauB,  and  even  the  claims  of  the  Pagan  Pliiloso- 
phers,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Prince  during  his 
abode  at  Antioch*  Disappointed  at  not  hearing  i'rom 
the  Provinces  of  the  West,  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
during  the  inclement  month  of  December,  and  resolved, 
by  forced  marches,  to  arrive  at  the  seat  of  government 
be  to  re  the  season  should  return  for  active  service  in  the 
fiekl.  At  Tarsus  he  assisted  at  certain  funeral  ceremo- 
nies which  were  performed  over  the  tomb  of  Julian. 
AmmianuB  relates  that  he  satisfied  himself  witli  giving 
orders  that  the  sepulchre  should  be  suitably  adorned; 
a  compliment  which  Baronius  regards  as  the  cause  of 
the  premature  death  which  soon  afterwards  befell  Jovian, 
who,  says  he,  decorated  the  grave  of  a  wretch,  that  de- 
served not  the  hontmrs  of  a  turf.t  Tillemont,  more 
liberal  than  this  Annalist,  apologizes  for  the  pious  cures 
of  the  Emperor  by  reminding  his  reader  that  it  h  lawful 
to  honour  human  nature,  the  quality  of  a  Prince,  and 
the  other  gifts  which  come  from  God»  even  in  the  person 
of  a  criminal.  J 

When  Jovian  arrived  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocioi  be 
learned  from  the  Secretary  Procopius,  and  Memorides 
the  Tribune,  whom  he  had  sent  into  the  West,  that  Ma* 
laric  bad  refused  the  command  in  Gaul,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  Lucil- 
lianus,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  support  the  interests 
of  his  son-in-law*  in  that  Province,  had,  by  liis  intem- 
perate zeal,  excited  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  and 
lost  his  life.  This  accident  took  place  at  Rheims, 
where  Valentin lanus  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  whom,  however,  he  soon  in- 
duced to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Jovian.  Deputies  immediately  followed 
from  the  army  in  Gaul,  who  assured  the  Prince  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  whole  body  to  bis  government,  as  well 
as  of  the  steady  attaclimcnt  manitested  by  their  leader 
whom  be  had  displaced.  Upon  this  he  reinstated  Jo- 
vinus  in  his  command  of  the  cavalry;  praised  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  the  principal  Otlkers ;  and  conferred 
upon  Valeutinianus  an  appointment  in  the  Guards,  as  a 
reward  for  his  wise  and  resolute  conduct  at  Rheims. § 

At  the  end  of  December  Jovian  entered  Ancyra, 
where,  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  be  cele- 
brated the  commencemeiil  of  his  Consulate.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  assume  bis  father  as  hi.-!  colleague, 
hut,  upon  receiving  notice  that  he  was  dead,  be  substi- 
tuted bis  own  son,  a  mere  child,  who  happened,  also,  lo 
bear  the  name  of  Varronianus.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
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the  boy  was  present  at  this  ceremony,  altiioiti^h  the 
Oration  pronounced  by  Themistius  proceeds  on  the  idea 
that  both  Consuls  were  actually  in  the  asseuibly  which 
he  addressed.  Socrates,  however,  suggests,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  speech  was  not  delivered  till  the 
Emperor  had  reached  Dadastana,  a  small  town  on  the 
borders  of  Galatia,  where  the  Rhetorician  arrived  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  from  Constantinople,  to  congra- 
tulate the  successor  of  Julian  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ceesars. 

Such  a  point  does  not,  indeed,  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  Historian,  and  more  especially  as  the  young 
Prince  was  not  destined  to  occupy  any  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  eye  of  his  Country.  Jovian  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  prosperity,  had,  at  this  period,  nearly 
touched  the  end  of  his  government  and  of  his  life.  His 
two  Capitab,  the  Provinces,  and  the  armies  had  already 
recognised  him.  The  Church  was  about  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
found peace ;  the  State,  united  in  all  its  parts,  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  repairing  all  its  losses ;  and  Jovian 
might  justly  promise  to  himself  a  long  and  glorious 
reign.  Constantinople  was  preparing  for  him  a  mag- 
nificent reception ;  Rome,  who  flattered  herself  that  she 
would  soon  see  her  Emperor -within  her  walls,  was 
already  striking  medals  to  celebrate  his  arrival ;  and  his 
consort  was  proceeding  to  meet  him  with  all  the  pomp 
which  became  her  high  rank,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  Februar)',  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.* 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  not  ascertained.  No 
professional  inquiry,  it  is  tnie,  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose :  and,  at  the  present  day,  we 
have  no  authority  better  than  the  surmises  of  his  friends 
and  the  hints  of  his  enemies,  upon  which  we  can  form  an 
opinion  whether  it  was  natural  or  violent.  It  is  stated 
on  the  one  hand,  for  example,  that  he  was  sufibcated 
with  the  smoke  of  charcoal  which  was  lighted  in  his 
chamber  to  dry  the  walls  which  had  l^en  recently 
plastered  ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  insinuated  that  his 
demise  must  have  been  occasioned  by  indigestion,  or  by 
the  bad  quality  of  the  food  which  he  had  taken  at  sup- 
per. Chrysostom  says  expressly  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  domestics;  and  Ammianus,  by  comparing  his 
fate  to  that  of  Scipio  Emilianus,  appears  to  have  given 
credit  to  the  rumours  that  his  days  were  shortened  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  But  amidst  the  various  doubts 
which  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  may  safely  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Abli^  de  la  Bleterie,  that  Jovian  was 
not  cut  off  by  the  ambition  of  the  Commander  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne ;  for  it  was  not 
until  Sallustius  had  a  second  time  declined  the  dan- 
gerous elevation,  and  a  judgment  had  been  formed 
respecting  the  fitness  of  Januarius,  that  the  army  on  a 
andden  declared  in  favour  of  Valentinianus,  who  hap- 
pened, at  that  critical  moment,  to  be  absent  on  military 
duty.t 

The  body  of  Jovian  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  deposited  among  those  of  his  predecessors, 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  At  Rome,  the  Se- 
nate placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  Gods.  But  his 
family  bewailed  his  loss  with  the  sincerest  grief.  His 
wife,  who  had  never  seen  him  as  an  Emperor,  was  on 
her  way  to  meet  him  when  she  received  the  news  of  his 
death.     She  survived  him  several  years,  a  memorable 
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example  of  the  nothingpiess  of  all  earthly  greatness.    Id     R« 
the  course  of  a  few  months  she  had  been  deprived  of  a    'J'^ 
father,  a  father-in-law,  and  a  husband ;  the  elevation  of  ^^ 
which  last  she  had  only  learned,  to  feel  more  deeply  the 
pain  of  his  loss.     What  in  other  circumstances  would    .£l 
have  been  the  comfort  of  a  mother,  was  the  principal         ^ 
source  of  her  uneasiness.     She  had  a  son,  an  infiint,     .^^ 
whom  accident  had  associated  with  the  hope  of  Empixe,     ^ 
but  who  had  now  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  was 
likely  to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Tuling 
Sovereign.   They  were  both  alive  in  the  year  380 ;  but 
a  barbarous  policy  had  already  deprived  him  of  one  eye» 
and  his  unfortunate  parent  was  in  continual  dread  lest 
a  destiny  still  more  severe  should  overtake  her  unhappy 
child,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  being  the  son  of  an 
Emperor. 

We  have  afforded  greater  space  to  Jovian's  reign  of  Bcm 
seven  months,  than  the  weight  of  his  character  may  ^2 
appear  to  deserve.  But  the  events  which  took  place  ^^^^ 
under  his  government  were  much  more  important  thm  |^sii|| 
his  personal  qualities,  or  even  than  the  spirit  of  the 
administration  which  he  began  to  exercise.  His  con- 
cessions to  Persia,  involving  the  surrender  of  a  strong 
fi-ontier  along  the  Syrian  border,  and  the  relinqniflh- 
ment  of  all  political  interest  in  the  affiiirs  of  Armenia, 
weakened  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  paved  the  way  for 
other  sacrifices  which  affected,  still  more  deeply,  her 
daims  to  universal  empire.  On  former  occasions,  t^- 
ritories  had  been  abandoned  as  unworthy  to  be  retained 
at  the  expense  of  health,  and  of  the  other  privations 
which  are  incident  to  an  un&vourable  climate;  the 
Legions  had  been  defeated  and  their  Commanders  fllain, 
or  Uirown  into  the  dungeons  of  an  infuriated  enemy : 
Crassus  and  Valerianus  had  endured  the  severest  reverees 
of  fortune,  and  exposed  the  Commonwealth  to  great 
loss,  as  well  as  to  a  temporary  diag^race.  But  never, 
aays  Zosimus,  till  the  reign  of  Jovian,  did  theRomaas 
accede  to  the  formal  surrender  of  any  Province  oecupied 
by  their  troops,  and  consent  to  withdraw  firom  it,  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  force,  and  in  virtue  of  a  stipnioi- 
tion  ratified  by  the  head  of  the  government  The  God 
Terminus,  who,  in  protecting  the  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public, refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jupiter  eon- 
manding  him  to  retire,  at  length  condescended  to  .give 
way  before  the  genius  of  Sapor  and  the  timid  policy  of 
Jovian.* 

The  sudden  death  of  that  Prince  IcR  the  Chiefe  of  the  Vtha 
army  quite  unprepared  to  nominate  a  successor.  Upoo  ^U^H 
their  arrival  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  their  first  thoughts, -y,^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  turned  to  Sallustius,  the  Pi»- 
torian  Praefect,  who  again  urged  his  age  and  infirmities* 
and  resolutely  refused  the  honour  which  they  meant  to 
confer  upon  him.  it  was  next  proposed  to  reward  his 
merits  by  raising  his  son  to  the  throne ;  but  his^eelf- 
denial  once  more  prevailed,  and  he  declared  that  the 
inexperience  of  the  youth  vras  no  less  a  disquaHficalion 
than  the  wasted  fiiculties  of  the  old  man.  Several  days 
had  now  elapsed,  and  no  one  was  named  whose  ^^^ 
and  character  could  unite  the  sufirages  of  the  militaiy 
leaders.  At  length  the  services  of  Valentiniaiius  weie 
called  to  mind.  Sallustius  -recommended  him  with 
much  earnestness,  as  an  Officer  who  poaseisedmast  of 
the  properties  fitted  for  sovereign  power;  and  the-aaase 
estimate  of  his  worth  had  been  formed  by  Arinthea^ 
Master-General  of  the  Horse,  by  DagaUiphus,  the  Com- 
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mandef  of  the  Domestic  Guards,  and  by  the  Patrician 

I>atiatius»  who  wrote  warmly  in  his  iavoiir  from  Ancyra. 
On  the  tenth  day.  accordingly,  after  the  demise  of  Jovian, 
the  election  of  Valenlinianus  was  made  known  to  the 
aitny*  by  whom  it  was  coofinned  with  the  usual  shouts 
aod  acclamations,* 

The  new  Empercrr  was  the  son  of  a  Pannonian  Gene- 
ra), who,  by  his  martial  qualities,  had  raised  himself 
from   humble   life  to  the  successive  command  of  the 
Legions  in  Britain  and  in  Africa.     Valcntinianns,  who 
inherited  the  vigorous  constitution  and  undaunted  cou- 
of  hts  parent,  ^ined  the  esteem  of  his  fellow^sol- 
re  by  ft  minute  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, by  frankness  of  manners,  and  an  unimpeachable 
iiesty.     Zostmus  describes  him  as  well  exercised  in 
r,  but  ignorant  of  letters,   and  reg^ardless  of  those 
»i  '  -hments  which  were  derived  from  the  Schools 

c  ie  and  Oratory.     Julian  Jiowever,  appreciated 

his  merit,  and  ^ave  him  an  honourable  rank  in  the 
army ;  while  Jovian,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conduct  in  Gaul,  that  he  confided  to 
him  the  command  of  the  second  company  of  the  Domestic 
^Bkliuaids.  His  personal  appearance,  too,  was  well  fitted 
|B-lo  pjain  respect-  His  countenance  was  open  and  manly, 
^r  his  stature  rose  above  the  common  height,  and  his  voice 
^m  wu  distinct  and  powerful.  In  a  word,  he  possessed 
^B  Ihoae  qimlities  which  soldiers  at  once  esteem  and  fear, 
■  and  which,  while  they  inspire  confidence,  ensure  obe- 
dience and  submission.  He  had,  moreover,  attained  the 
finty-third  year  of  bis  a^e.f 

Hardly  h^d  he  ascended  the  throne  when  an  occa- 
skja  occurred   for  the  exercise  of  these  endowment??. 
When  about  to  address  the  army,  from  the  tribunal  on 
which  he   first  presented  himself  to  them  as  Emperor, 
m  wag  interrupted  by  a  request,  eypressrd  in  a  loud 
and  rather  seilitious  manner,  that  he  would  hesrin  his 
^vcrament  by  the  choice  of  a  collcD^ue  to  divide  with 
liim  \iti  labours  and   responsibility.     With  the  utmost 
calmness,  he   remonstrated  with   them  on  the  folly  of 
tianw^  him  to  the  head  of  the  Empire,  if  they  meant,  at 
tbi^ame  moment,  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  which 
to  bis  office,  and  which  was  necessary  for  a 
^^         successful  administration  of  alTairs.     He  told 
wem,  that  it  was  uow  his  duty  to  dt4]herate,  and  iheirs 
to  ohej ;   upon  which,  he  desired  them  to  return  to  their 
where  they  should,  in  due  time,  receive  the 
€  usunlly  given  by  Emperors  on  their  accession. 
The  troops,  overcome  by  !iis  firmness,  saluted  him  with 
sbonta  of  alle^ance  and  fidelity,  and   afterwards  con- 
ducted him,  with  military  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.J 
Valentinian,  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pfCiMd  by  the  soldiers  had  its  orieriu  in  a  higher  quar- 
ter, took  an  early  opportunity  of  consullini^  the  superior 
Oflieers  an  to  the  propriety  of  the  njeasure  which  had 
been  sugcrested.     Dagalaiphus,  in  a  short  reply,  satis- 
fied him  that  his  conjecture  was  well  founded,  and  also 
poivietl  out  the  way  in  which  il   might  be  expedient  to 
|]t^0C4»d  in  gratifying  the  public  ohxiety.     **  If  you  pre- 
fer to  be  g-uided  in  your  selection  by  family  love,  you 
have  a  brother ;  but  if  you  consider  only  the  interests  of 
tli*  Commonwealth,  you  will  make  choice  of  llie  most 
ng."     lJ\yon  his  arrival   al   Constantinople,    ac- 

*  Zmmm,  lib,  iii.  c  36,     Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  1.     Philoslorg, 
»iii.  e,  a, 
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cordinnrly,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Auirustns  on  his  bro- 
ther Valens  ;  a  man  who  had  not  distinguished  himself 
ill  the  arts  either  of  War  or  of  Peace,  and  who  was  satis- 
fied to  di<^charg;e  in  the  erovernment  a  subordinate  part, 
suited  to  the  moderate  talents  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him.  He  was  chosen  for  his  affection  and 
fidelity;  quahties  in  which  he  was  never  found  defi- 
cient,* 

About  Midsummer,  in  the  year  364,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  divided  into  two  Sovereignties,  the  Eastern 
and  the  Westernt  'Hie  former  extended  from  the 
Meetian  Provinces  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  of 
Nubia;  the  latter  comprehendcfl  the  vast  range  of 
country  which  stretches  from  the  Es^ean  Sea  to  the 
Grampian  Mountains  in  Scotland,  Valens,  who  was 
appointed  Emperor  of  the  East,  fijceil  the  seat  of  his 
Government  at  Constantinople  ;  while  his  brother,  who 
reserve?!  to  himself  the  more  warhke  Countries  of  Illy- 
ricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Africa,  Spain,  Germany,  nnd  Bri- 
tain, planted  his  Court  at  Milan,  the  moi^i  convenient 
position  for  the  ruler  of  the  West.  This  solemn  irans- 
action  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Mcdiana,  a  short 
distauce  from  Nai'ssus;  where,  after  appointing  Officers 
and  Macristrates  for  the  administration  of  Civil  and  mili- 
tary duly  in  the  Provinces,  the  Imperial  brothers  took  a 
final  leave  of  each  other,  and  repaired  to  their  several 
Capitals,  t 

The  renewal  of  war  wth  Persia  dtirin^  the  following 
year  carried  Valens  into  Syria,     His  absence  appears 
to  have  supplied  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  of  raising 
up  a  competitor  for  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Proco- 
pius,    a   kinsman   of  the    Emperor   Julian,    and    who 
commanded,  jointly  with  Sebastianus,  the  army  which 
that  monarch  left  in  Mesopotamia,  when  he  resolve*!  to 
advance   beyond   the  Tigris,      It   was   even  wliispered, 
that  he  was  secretly  destined  for  the  Purple,  to  supply 
the  want  of  natural  fieirs  in  the  family  to  which  he  was 
related ;  and  moreover,   that  Julian,   in  the  Temple  of 
the  Moon  at  Carrhic,   had  solemnly  invested  him  with 
the  title  of  Augustus,     We  learn,  however,   from   the 
Annalists  of  this   period,  that  it  was  fear  rather   than 
ambition   which    im[ie!led    Procopius    to  grasp  at    the 
sceptre  of  the  East.      His  life  was  menaced  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  two  Sovereigns,  who  al  tempted  to  remove 
an  imaginary  rival,  and  thereby  converted    him   into  a 
real  and  formidable  enemy.     Escaping  from  his  retreat 
in    Cappndocia,   lie   boldly   entered    the  Capital,    and, 
proclaiming  his   pretensions,  he  was  immediately   ac- 
knowledged  Emperor  by  two  cohorts  of  Gauls,   who 
were  aftectionately  attached  to  the  memory  of  Julian. 
This  force  was  sotm  increased  by  large  bodies  of  troops 
stationed  in  Thrace,  and  by  levies  of  peasantry,  who 
viewed  with   contempt  or  distrust   the  government  of 
Valens.     Confident  in  his  growing  power,  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  army  into  Asia  Minor,  whore  he  re- 
duced someofthe  principal  towns  to  obedience,  and  where 
he  was  gratified  by  the  accession  ofthe  Jovians  and  Her- 
culeans,  those  celebrated  Legions  who,  since  the  days  of 
Diocletian,   bad   contributed   so  much  to  maintain  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name.     The  widow  of  Constantius, 
who  placed  herself  and  her  daughter  under  the  ju'otec- 
tion  of  the  usurper,  added  no  small  degree  of  strength 
and  re]iiitation  to  his  cause;  for  the   Hunst*  of  Con- 
stantine  was  still  greatly  cherished  in    the  city  which 

*  Zft*\m^  lib.  !▼.  c.  i.    Antn.  Mir.  hb.  xxvi.  c.  4« 
f  Amm.  Mar.  I]t».  xxvi*  c.  5.    Zosint.  lib.  iv.  c.  3, 
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HUtory.  bore  his  name ;  and  his  descendants,  although  a  female 
and  a  child,  found  many  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity  and  safety.* 

Valens  was  at  Cesarea  when  the  news  of  this  insur- 
rection were  conveyed  to  him;  and  the  first  impres- 
sion produced  upon  his  timid  mind  was  the  necessity  of 
negotiating  with  Procopius,  and  of  surrendering  to  him 
an  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne.  The  intelli- 
gence which  reached  Valentinian  was  still  more  gloomy 
and  alarming.  He  was  told  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  had  fallen  in  battle,  that  his  army  was  vanquished 
or  dispersed,  and  that  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of 
the  finest  IVovinces  of  Asia.  Unable,  from  the  exi- 
gences of  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  beyond  the 
Alps,  to  repair  in  person  to  the  scene  of  revolt,  he  in- 
duced the  aged  Sallust  to  resume  the  Praefecture  of 
Syria,  and  to  rally  round  him  the  faithful  veterans  who 
might  still  be  disposed  to  defend  the  privileges  of  a 
sovereign,  elected  by  the  army,  against  an  usurper,  who 
founded  his  claims  upon  a  fiction^  or  upon  the  shadow 
of  hereditary  right.  Valens  was  saved  by  the  >igour 
and  firmness  of  his  counsellors.  He  intrusted  his  army 
to  the  Prefect,  to  Lupicinus,  to  Arinth^eus,  and  to 
Arbetio,  an  aged  warrior,  who  had  served  under  the 
great  Constantine,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  the 
Consulship.  But  Procopius  was  likewise  followed  by 
brave  troops,  experienced  officers,  and  was  able  to 
dispute  in  two  desperate  engagements  the  dignity  to 
which  he  had  aspired.  The  first  battle  took  place  at 
Thyatira,  where  the  balance  of  military  fortune  was  a 
long  time  equally  suspended.  In  the  second,  however, . 
which  was  fought  at  Nacaria,  his  troops  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  and  left  him  to  seek  safety  in  an  ignominious 
flight.  He  was  soon  aAerwards  taken  prisoner,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  his  adherents,  who  attempted  to  pur- ' 
chase  impunity  at  the  expense  of  his  life ;  and  having 
endured  many  painful  privations  in  the  wilds  of  Phr3'gia, 
he  expiated  his  unfortunate  rebellion  by  suffering  death 
at  the  command  of  the  conqueror.f 

We  learn  from  Zosimus  that  Valens,  who  possessed 
little  vigour  in  the  field,  showed  much  activity  in 
punishing,  with  the  loss  of  life  and  of  goods,  all  who 
were  implicated,  however  remotely,  in  the  attempt  of 
Procopius.  His  deeds  of  cnielty  were  more  than 
equalled  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  whose  ardent 
temper  had  been  irritated  by  opposition,  and  rendered 
fiavage  by  fear.  The  ignorance  of  the  two  brothers, 
besides,  was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  effects  on  the 
peace  of  Society ;  for,  being  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  boundaries  which  separate  true  Science  firom 
•that  supernatural  power  over  Physical  causes  which  has 
been  claimed  by  fools  or  by  knaves,  they  extended  the 
control  of  their  police  to  the  imaginary  intercourse  of 
men  with  the  Spirits  of  darkness,  and  sought  to  prevent 
or  to  counteract  that  mysterious  process  by  which  the 
secrets  of  futurity  could  be  revealed,  and  the  malign 
influence  of  the  planets  could  be  directed  against  Uie 
Prevalence  Persons  and  fortunes  of  individuals.  The  prevalence 
of  Magic;  o^  Magic  alarmed  both  divisions  of  the  Empire;  and 
faieofTheo-  tribunals  were  accordingly  erected  at  Antioch  and  Rome, 
dorus.  to  punish  all  who  could  be  accused  of  committing,  or 

even   of  conniving  at,  that  atrocious  crime.     While 


*  Zorim.  lib.  i?.  c.  4.  Arom.  Mar.  lib.  xxri.  c.  6.   Fliilostorg.  lib.  iv. 
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conducting  a  tedious  and  uneventful  war  against  the 
Persians,  the  Sovereign  of  the  East  made  his  usual 
abode  in  the  Capital  of  Syria ;  at  which  place  he  first 
received  information  that  a  young  man,  attached  to  his 
Court  as  one  of  the  Imperial  notaries,  was  in  the  prac- 
tice of  consulting  certain  adepts  in  divination,  as  to  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  next  successor  to  the  throne. 
To  satisfy  this  dangerous  curiosity,  the  soothsayers 
erected  a  tripod,  which  was  so  contrived  as  to  exhibit 
at  pleasure  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and 
while  the  ambitious  secretary,  whose  name  was  Thco* 
dorus,  was  gazing  upon  this  instrument  of  deception, 
he  saw  successively  appear  on  the  magic  circle  the 
characters  O,  £,  O,  and  A.  Having  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  he  was  destined  by  fate  to  wear  the  Purple, 
after  Valens,  he  communicated  his  hopes  so  freely,  that 
the  Emperor  at  length  was  made  acquainted  wiUi  his 
dreams  of  future  greatness.  He  suffered,  says  Zosunos, 
the  punishment  due  to  his  offence.* 

Suspicion  being  thus  excited,  and  in  some  degree 
justified,  no  person,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  or 
character,  was  exempted  from  its  malignant  energy. 
Every  one,  especially,  who  had  paid  any  attenticki  to 
Literature  or  Philosophy,  was  exposed  to  the  impu«, 
tation  of  knowing  the  secrets  of  that  Magic,  wtiich 
undermined  at  once  the  foundation  of  thrones  and  the  - 
health  of  Princes.  A  wretched  soldier,  when  suffering 
under  the  lash,  screamed  out  the  names  of  many  In* 
dividuals,  whom  he  described  as  accomplices  in  his  . 
crime,  or  at  least  as  being  privy  to  his  magical  operations.  - 
The  safety  of  the  State  was  immediately  committed  to 
the  Praetorian  Preefect,  who  summoned  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Empire  all  those  who,  from  their  knowledge 
or  influence,  were  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  public  ^ 
affairs,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  might  be  supposed 
addicted  to  political  divination.  The  learned  and  the 
noble  became  the  first  victims.  The  prisons  were  soon 
crowded  with  the  innocent  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex. 
A  universal  lamentation  filled  the  Provinces  ;  and  an 
Historian  relates,  that  more  men  were  seen  on  the  roads 
drugged  along  by  the  officers  of  justice,  than  were  left 
iu  the  towns  from  whicli  they  had  been  taken.  The 
military  at  length  complained  that  tlieir  cohorts  could 
not  supply  guards  to  watch  the  different  places  of  con- 
finement; and  stated  their  apprehension,  that  the 
prisoners,  now  far  exceeding  their  own  numbers,  would 
have  recourse  to  violence,  and  force  a  passage  to  effect 
their  escape.  Zosimus  selects  from  the  mass  of  those 
who  suffered  death,  Maximus,  a  distinguished  Philoso  •  • 
pher ;  Hilarius,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  had  interpreted 
too  clearly  a  certain  ambiguous  oracle;  Simonides, 
Patricius,  a  Lydian,  and  Andronicus,  firom  Caria,  all  of 
whom  Ivad  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  learning,  and 
whose  condemnation,  he  adds,  proceeded  fit)m  envy 
rather  than  from  any  feeling  of  justicct 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  narrative  ^^ch  Sawj 
respects  this  infatuated  period  is  marked  with  some  ^^ 
degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  pages  of  Zosimus,  as  ggg^ 
well  as  in  those  of  Ammiauus.     The  character  of  the 
two   Emperors,  it  is  true,  however  different  in  their 
general  expression,  agreed  in  the  readiness  to  adopt 
severe  measures^  in  all  cases  where  their  own  interests 
appeared  to  be  at  stake.    The  excessive  timidity   of 


•  Zosim.  lib.  ir.  c.  13.     Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxviii.  c  1. 
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|B»f,  Valens,  no  less  Ihan  the  boisterous  courage  of  his  bro- 
(—•-^  ther,  supplied  a  specious  pretext  to  that  numerous  class 
m       of  persons  who,    within  the    precincts    of  a   dc.^potic 

I  Court,  study  to  improve  their  fortunes,  or  to  gratify 
their  revenc^e,  by  pointing  out  viciiras  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Prince.  Still,  from  the  fjood  sense  which  ap- 
peared in  the  ad  mi  oist  ration  of  Valcutinianus,  at  home 
and  ttbroad,  durinj^  ihe  greater  part  of  his  reig^n,  we 
cannot  think  it  improbable,  that  the  love  of  rhetorical 
display  has  induced  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  His- 
torians to  colour  their  descriptions  a  little  too  highly. 
It  is  admitted*  at  all  events,  that  the  wisdom  and  hu- 
,  inanity  of  tJie  g;eneral  Laws  of  these  Emperors  formed  a 
Jf*^  9trikiu^  contrast  to  the  foolish  rage  with  which  they 
^^  punished  tlie  professors  and  the  dupes  of  Magic.  The 
^H  Emperor  of  the  West  enacted  a  severe  statute  agfainst 
^B  all  who  should  expose  their  new-born  children,  while 
^H  he  established  an  able  Physician,  to  be  paid  by  the 
^H  State,  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen  quarters  into  which 
^V  Rome  was  divided.  Both  Princes  exerted  themselves 
^B  to  reform  the  abuses  wit ich  hinl  crept  in  during- the 
^f  recent  commotions,  and  to  realize  every  useful  pliui 
^  which  had  been  suergested  by  their  predecessors.  It 
r  was  their  intention  to  found,  in  the  chief  Town  of  every 
^b  FtOvince,  a  School  for  the  Arts  of  Rhetoric  and  Gram- 
^B  mar,  which  were  lo  be  taug-ht  in  the  two  lang-iiagcs  of 
^H  the  Empire,  to  the  youth  of  the  surrounding-  districts. 
^B  The  Seminary  formed  at  Constantinople  employed 
^m  thtrty-one  Proiessors  in  the  ditTerent  branches  of  learn- 
^m  in^,  besides  a  number  of  Scribes,  or  Copyists,  whose 
^m  pens  were  constantly  en«fiiged  in  multiplyinp:  nianu- 
^K  icripts  of  those  ancient  authors  whose  Works  were  re- 
^B  ODtnmeuded  to  the  perusal  of  the  students.  The  literary 
[  edicts  of  Valentinianus  bear  some  reseml)lancc  to  the 

ttatutes  of  a  modern  University.  All  proper  motives* 
tere  used  to  incite  the  indolent,  to  reward  the  active, 
mdto  restrain  the  vicious  or  inconsiderate ;  and  while 
te  read  the  rules  enforced  by  an  illiterate  soldier,  we  are 
struck  with  astonishment,  not  less  that  he  shovild  have 
placed  so  much  value  upon  Science,  than  that  he  should 
h»ve  adopted  means  so  extremely  well  calculated  to 
iccomplish  his  desig-ns  for  its  promotion.* 

In  point  of  economy,  too,  and  a  wise  refpdation  of 
the  finances,  the  Imperial  brothers  are  entitled    to    a 

I  place  in  the  catalogue  of  patriotic  Princes.  Valens, 
whose  views  of  advantage  were  more  restricted  than 
those  of  Valentinianus,  succeeded,  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  in  remitting"  to  the  people  of  the  East  one- 
iburth  part  of  the  taxes  which  they  had  heeii  accus- 
tomed to  pay.  The  policy  of  the  Roman  Emperor  led 
him  also  lo  moderate  the  weight  of  imposts  ;  but,  being 
more  desirous  that  the  Government  should  be  streng^th- 
efied^  than  merely  that  its  expense  should  be  diminished, 
L  he  insisted  that  every  person  of  weallh  should  contri- 
^K  bute  accordinrr  to  his  means  towards  the  dt^fence  and 
^y  improvement  of  the  Slate.  His  wisdom,  in  this  respect, 
r        was  perceived   by  future  generations,  who  extolled  the 

(benefit  which  they  derived  from  the  enlarged  revenue 
and  powerful  establishments^  Civil  as  well  as  mtlitaryi 
which  he  bad  thereby  accomplished. f 
But  the  most  important  events  in  the  Government  of 
a  soldier,  are  to  be  expected  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
the  management  of  a  campaign.  Nor  did  the  situation 
of  Valentinianus  long  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity  to 

*  Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxzi.  c.  14.    Zosiu).  lib  iv«  Q>dtx  Theod*  lib^  i. 
tit.  II.     JaUmiin.  lib.  viii.  lit  3. 

f  Amm.  U^u  Ub.  joc&i.  c.  14.    Zosim*  Ubt  in  c.  3«  16. 
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sip^nalize  his  courage  and  his  talents  as  a  General. 
Almost  immediately  upon  his  accession,  the  barbarous 
Tribes  of  Akmannit  wlio  inhabited  the  rig^ht  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  made  an  inroad  into  Gaul,  with  the  view  of 
indemnifying-  themselves  for  some  neglect  shown  to 
them  hy  his  Lieutenants  in  that  quarter.  Their  success 
in  the  first  attemjjt  encoura|i^ed  a  repetition  during 
the  winter  ;  when  tliey  defeated  with  considerable  loss 
two  Roman  Commanders,  and  dispersed  the  united  army 
of  the  If  nidi  and  Balaviy  two  German  nations,  who 
fought  under  the  Imperial  banners,  Valentiniantis,  in 
order  to  punish  their  dastardly  conduct,  stripped  the 
Baiavi  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  I  hem  to  be 
sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  much  humble 
entreaty,  that  the  enraged  Emperor  allowed  them  to 
resume  their  swords,  and  to  have  a  chance  of  recovering-, 
in  the  presence  tjf  an  enemy,  the  reputation  which  they 
had  hist.  Jn  a  battle  which  took  place  soon  afterwards» 
they  foug^ht  so  gallantly*  that,  according'  to  Zosimus, 
few  of  them  returned  to  the  camp.* 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  366,  a  considerable  army  Cfcmpiign 
of  horse  and  foot,  under  Jovinus,  was  sent  against  the  agamsMha 
Akmaniti,  who  still   retained  a  large  ponion  of  Gauh  Akmanni. 
and  were  in  other  respects  so  tbrmiduble,  that  Dugalai-       ^'  ^* 
phus   declined  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were       ^^^* 
appointed  to  attack  them.    Several  actions  ensued  with- 
out producing  any  decisive  resuU,  tmtil  at  length  both 
armies  met  near  Chalous^  where,  after  a  bloody  conflict, 
which  lasted  from  the  rising  lo  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  Romans   were  rewarded  with  a  complete  victory, 
and  the  capture  of  the  enemy *s  King,     The  glory  of 
this  exploit  was  not  a  little  tarnished  hy  the  murder  of 
the  Prince  who  !iiul  fallen  into  their  hauds,  as  well  as 
by  the   countenance  which  was  arti^rded    to  the   perpe- 
trator of  a  similar  deed   at  the  Court  of  Vadomius,  a 
Sovereign  whose  power  had  excited  the  apprehension 
of  the  Provincial  Government  In  Gaul.f 

Valentinianus  was  instructed  hy  the  constant  renewal  Valttiitlni- 
of  hostilities,  that  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  Empire  anufi  erects 
coidd  iio  longer  be  protected  by  the  Legions  alone  ;  but  funificaiiont 
that  the  smiden  inroads  of  the  various  Clans  which  ^"^^cRbioe. 
composed  the  German  nation,  required  the  aid  of  strong 
fortresses,  entreat  Imients,  and  a  connected  line  of  mili- 
tary works.  With  this  view,  he  employed  engineers  to 
select  the  strongest  positions  along  the  Rliine,  on  which 
he  erected  castles  of  ditlerent  magnitudes,  furnished 
them  with  suitable  garrisons,  and  placed  them  under 
the  command  of  able  Officers.  The  Barbarians,  un- 
accustomed to  besiege  a  tortified  town,  or  even  to 
submit  to  the  delay  of  reducing  a  poist  by  tlic  more 
tedious  operation  of  blockade,  relinquished  for  a  time 
their  predatory  warfare.  Tliey  possessed,  however, 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  the  power  of 
Rome  was  shaken ;  that  her  troops  had  ceased  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  invincible;  that  walls 
and  ramparts  were  now  substituted  for  swords  and 
bucklers ;  and  that  a  little  time  would  turn  the  tide  of 
conquest  in  favour  of  the  native  courage  and  great 
bodily  strength  of  tlieir  own  Northern  warriors.  But 
Valentinianus  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  fortifications^  in 
order  to  protect  his  borders  from  insult  and  violence. 
He  also  employed  the  arts  of  diplomacy  among  the 
rival  hordes  which  spread  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  and  ejideavoured  to  turn  their 


♦  Annm»  M*r,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  1.     Zoshn.  lib.  iv.  c,  9. 
f  Ibui.  lib.  Jtxvii.  c.  %  10.    Ihid  lib,  iv.  c.  3-  13. 
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restlesa  arms  ogniiifet  one  aooiher.  He  inflamed  the 
jealousy  which  i^ubsisted  between  the  Alcmanni  and  the 
Bin^uncllans,  and  encoarag^ed  tlic  latter  to  brin^  into 
Ihe  field  a  force  exceeding;  eighty  thousand  men,  to  act 
as  a  moving"  guard  along*  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  By 
these  means  he  secured  a  comparative  Iranqtiilhty  in 
that  part  of  hLs  dominions  during*  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,* 

The  attention  of  Valentinianus  was  drawn  to  a  new 
description  of  enemVt  who  l>efore  his  days  had  never 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Provincea.  The 
Saxons,  an  enterprising  people  from  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean,  gradually  extended  their  marttime 
expeditions,  till  at  length  they  were  in  the  practice  of 
levying  contributions  on  the  shores  of  Britain^  of  Gau!» 
and  even  of  Spain.  The  Emperor  accordingly  found 
it  necessary  to  station  a  considerable  military  force  on 
the  sea- coast,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  those  havai^c 
mariners,  who  were  wont  to  land  at  the  month  of  evci'y 
great  river,  pillaire  the  adjoining^  country,  and  carry 
away  much  valuable  booty.  Several  skirmiiBlies  took 
place  in  Armorican  Gaul,  in  which  the  Saxons  rlisplayt-d 
the  utmost  vidonr,  and  sold  a  dear  victory  to  tlieir  con- 
querors. The  Romans,  in  some  instances*  were  so 
unwise  as  to  provoke  their  resentment  by  acts  of  cruel 
treachery,  and  thereby  gave  a  character  of  ferocity  to 
the  wur  which  the  Northmen  afterwards  wa^ed  on  the 
some  shores;  but  these  Sea  Kings,  as  they  delighted 
to  call  themselves,  made  no  permanent  settlement  in 
the  Kmpire  during  the  administration  of  Valentinianus, 
3ind  added  not,  till  a  later  period,  to  the  oppressive 
weight  which  already  bore  down  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.t 

The  limits  of  a  very  important  Province  had  been 
already  contracted  by  the  incursions  of  an  enemy  not 
less  barbarous  than  the  Almianm  or  the  Saxons,  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  with  a  mixture  of  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
poured  down  upon  the  civilized  districts  of  the  Island, 
and  drove  the  subjects  of  Rome  before  tliem,  until  the 
ftigi lives  with  their  savage  pursuers  reached  tlie  shores 
of  the  narrow  sea  which  divided  Gaul  from  Albion. 
Constans,  soon  af\er  the  death  of  his  father,  attempted 
to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  British  Province,  but  his 
success  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  restoration 
of  some  degree  of  order  in  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Government,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
among  the  military.  There  is  nowhere  recorded  any 
exploit  against  the  Barbarians  ;  who,  it  is  probable, 
may  have  retired  at  his  approach,  and,  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  returned  with  greater  violence  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost.  The  reign  of  Constantius 
again  was  marked  l)y  so  much  feebleness,  particMlitrly 
in  the  Provincial  Government,  that  the  calamities  in- 
flicted upon  the  Britons  were  only  aggravated  by  the 
corrupt  influence  which  directed  the  measures  of  the 
Court  Julian,  it  is  true,  infused  a  greater  degree  of 
vigour  into  all  branches  of  the  public  service;  he 
selected  Governors  and  Commanders  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  Commonwealth  at  heart ;  he  discharged 
the  arrears  which  were  due  to  tlie  Legions  in  the  re- 
moter partes  of  the  Empire,  and  put  an  end  to  those 
disjrracelul  exemptions  from  military  duty  which  hia 
prcdeces^r  had  allowed  to  be  purchased  with  money. 

♦  Amm.  Mu-,  lib.  xxvil  c*  10.  lib.  xxviiL  c*  2.  5*  Zosim*  lib,  iv» 
c  12. 

f  Oroa.  lib.  vii.c.  S2,    Aram.  Mw.  lib.  wviii,  c,5. 
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Bnt  the  sudden  death  of  that  Prince  and  the  troubles 
which  ensued,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
people  fjom  the  miserable  condition  of  their  fellow- sub- 
jects in  Britain ;  and  it  was  not  until  Valentinianus  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  two  Commanders  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  body  of  troops,  that  he  appointed  Theo- 
doslusto  assume  the  Government  of  the  Province.* 

The  deliverance   of  Britain   was  not   accomplished 
without  great  labour  and  peril.     Two  summers  were  Suco 
spent   in  driving  back  the   invaders  into  the  wnlds  of  ofTheodi^ 
Caledonia,  and  in  restoring  the  fortiti cations  which  they  ^^^' 
had  broken  down.     Recovering   once  more  the   level       ^ 
country  which  occtijjied  the  space  between  the  Tweed       ^ 
and   the  Forth,   Tbeodosius  gave  to   it   the  name  of 
Valentia,   and  thereby  connected  the  memory  of  his       ^ 
conquests  with  the  fame  of  his  Imperial  master.     With- 
out adopting  the  inflated  style  of  panegyric  employed 
by  Claudian,  we  may  yet  believe  that,  since  the  days  of 
Agricola,  no  Roman  General  had  impressed  a  deeper 
terror  upon  the  rude  warriors  of  the  Nnirth,  than  the 
Lieutenant  of  Valentinianus,     It  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
to  his  credit  tliat,  in  tliose  days  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
he  left  his  command  with  an  unsullied  reputation,  and 
sought  no  other  reward  than  the  military  promotion  to 
which  his  ser\'ices  had  entitled   him,  and  tlie  approba- 
tion of  a  Prince  who  was  qualified  to  appreciate  his  ^ 
merits,  t 

The  vast   extent  of  the   Empire,   the  Tarious    and  R^olt"" 
sometimes  incompatible  interest?*  which  stimulated  its  A"*^"* 
numerous  Pro^  inces  the  short  reia^ns  of  several  success- 
ive Emperors,  and  the  venal  character  which  already 
disgraced  too  many  of  its  public    Officers,  produced 
aimost   necessarily,   from  time  to  time,  the  horrors  of 
losurrectiou,  and  even  of  positive  rebellion,     Africa  lor 
tnany  years  had  proved  an  obedient  and  valuable  aeces* 
sion  to  the  Roman  State;  it  paid  a  large  tribute  to  the 
general  Government,  and   required  nothing  in   retum^J 
except  occasional  protection  from  the  aavages  of  th#j 
Desert,   who   sometimes  attacked   the  cities  and    dc— f 
biroyed  the  crops.     But  the  military  Governor,  whos 
name  was  Romanns,  refused  in  one  instance  to  marcl] 
to  the  relief  of  the  Provincials  unless  they  should  ad-* 
Vance  such  a  supply  of  money  and  camels  as  they  couldl 
not  raise  within  the  specified  period.    Their  town«i 
accordingly  left  to  ihe  rage  of  certain  Barbarian  Trib 
which  issued  from  the  wilderness  of  Gdulia,  and  the 
vines  and  fruit-trees  were  destroyed,  almost  in  the  pr 
scnce  of  the  troops  which  ought  to  have  been  employe 
for  their  security.     The  inhabitants  of  (Eflc  LapiU, 
Sahrata,  usually  called  Tripoics^  or  the  Three  Citle 
suffered  the  most  from   the  attacks  of  their  predator 
neighbours,   and  had,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  en^^ 
dured  even  the  miseries  of  a  protracted   siege.     The 
complaints,  so  far  from  procuring  redress,  only  broughtl 
down  upon  them  an  increase  of  distress.   The  Preside  ntf 
of  the  United  Towns   was    condemned  to  be  publiclj" 
executed ;  four  eminent  citizens  were  put  to  death 
accorapJices  in  a  false  accusation  agaiuBt  the  Imperia 
Commander,  and  tlie  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  < 
Irritated  by  this  inhuman  treatment^  the  Africans  ju' 
the  rebellions  etandaxd  of  a  native  Prince,  and  ende 
voured  to  dissolve  a  connection  which  proved  at 
burdensome  and  fatal 4 

Nabol,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Mc 

*  J«l.  Firmic.  Mat,  Lib.  Omf.  Parrmt.  c.  39,     J^fpoi.  lonw  «-  c.  3. 

+  Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxvii.  c,  8.  lib.  xxvifi.  c.  3. 

i  Zosim, lib.  h\  c.  16.    Annn.  War,  lib.  xsviii.  a.  6. 
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Roman  Goverument,  and  to  punish  the  temerity  of  the 
Barbarians  by  whom  it  had  been  insulted.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  impolitic  determination  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  at  Sirmium  than,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
murder  of  Gabinius,  and  setting  an  example  of  impar- 
tial justice^  he  commenced  a  war  of  devastation  and 
massacre  which  he  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my's coontry.  Having  successfully  retaliated  the  inva- 
sion of  Pannania,  he  repassed  the  Danube  to  spend 
the  winter  at  a  town  called  Breg^tio,  in  the  modern 
Hungary ;  intending,  upon  the  return  of  the  active 
season,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Quadi^  and 
establish  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis  the  tranquillity 
of  all  the  Illyrian  JProvinces.  That  devoted  people, 
therefore,  made  another  attempt  to  awaken  his  clemency 
and  obtain  his  pardon.  Their  envoys  assured  him  that 
tlie  inroad  of  which  he  complained  was  not  sanctioned, 
but  rather  condemned  and  lamented,  by  the  public 
Council  of  their  nation,  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
forego  all  the  grounds  of  dispute  which  had  led  to  the 
unfortunate  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  This 
statement,  which  they  hoped  would  disarm  his  anger, 
only  inflamed  it  to  a  degree  of  unutterable  fury.  His 
violent  temper  assumed  the  mastery  at  once  of  his 
reason  and  of  his  constitution ;  his  whole  frame  was 
shaken  with  the  storm  which  raged  within  him,  and 
before  he  could  find  words  in  which  to  express  his  indig- 
nation, a  blood-vessel  burst,  and  he  fell  back  insensible 
into  his  chair.  In  a  few  minutes  Valentinianus  was  a 
corpse,  af\er  having  reigned  about  twelve  years  over  the 
most  important  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
event  suspended  for  a  time  the  progress  of  hostilities  on 
the  Upper  Danube ;  and  it  will  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  the  thread  of  History  as  it  respects  the 
dominions  of  the  East  and  the  policy  of  Valens,  in  his 
wars  and  treaties  with  the  Goths  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  Persians  on  the  other.* 

Valens  succeeded  to  the  troubles  which  arose  from 
the  unfortunate  campaign  of  Julian,  and  from  the  still 
more  unfortunate  negotiations  by  which  that  campaign 
was  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  Jovianus.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Peace  which  Sapor  granted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Romans  was  an  entire  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  from  all  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  tributary 
Kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia.  The  Persian 
Monarch,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  these  two 
States,  immediately  marched  into  the  former  at  the 
head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host  as  rendered  resist- 
ance equally  vain  and  impracticable ;  but,  being  unwill- 
ing to  have  recourse  to  violence  against  a  people  whom 
he  professed  to  regard  as  natural  subjects,  he  effected 
his  purpose  by  inducing  Tiranus,  a  weak  and  unsus- 
picious Prince,  to  listen  to  expressions  of  friendship  and 
assurances  of  protection.  A  sudden  death  soon  removed 
the  descendant  of  Arsaces,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
reduction  of  Armenia  to  the  rank  of  a  Persian  Province. 
Iberia  was  next  invaded ;  and  Sauromaces,  who  reigned 
in  that  Country,  being  expelled  by  a  superior  force,  the 
crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Aspacuras,  a  person 
of  very  inferior  rank  and  character,  who  consented  to 
govern  as  the  Lieutenant  of  Sapor.f 

In  Armenia  one  city  alone  refused  to  acknowledge 

*  Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxx.  c.  5.  Ores.  lib.  iii.  c  32.  Zosim.  lib.  It. 
c.  17.     Victor,  wi  JEpiV. 

f  Amm,  Mar,  Mb,  JMVif  p.  \2,    Mos.  Clor.  lib.  iii.  c*  17* 
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the  new  Government,  or  to  receive  a  garrison  of  Persian 
soldiers.  Artogerassa  was  strong  from  its  natural 
position,  and  well  fortified  by  art,  and  besides  it  coa-  ^^ 
tained  the  principal  treasury  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
widow  and  son  of  the  ill-fated  Tiranus.  Animated  by 
their  presence,  the  inhabitants  sustained  a  vigoroiis 
siege,  repulsed  several  attacks  made  upon  their  walls 
by  the  cuirassiers  of  the  gpreat  King,  and  gained  re- 
peated advantages  over  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
in  the  open  plain.  But  the  troops  of  Sapor  were  con- 
stantly  recruited,  and  at  length  prevailed.  Ariogeraua 
was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  lo 
deliver  up  into  his  hands  the  wife  of  its  late.  Prince^ 
and  to  accept  such  terms  as  he  might  be  pleased  to 
grant.  Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  made  his  escape 
through  the  Persian  lines  during  the  sieg^  and  found 
his  way  into  the  territory  of  the  Romans.* 

From  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  of  this  Persian  Iw 
war,  it  would  seem  that  Valens  was  more  anxious  ^  ^  „ 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  made  by  his  prede-  JJ*^ 
cessor  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  than  to  recover  the  ^^^^ 
ascendancy  which  the  Empire  formerly  possessed 
among  the  nations  of  the  East.  He  maintainedt  ia- 
deed,  powerful  armies  on  the  frontier,  ready  to  aei» 
should  a  proper  occasion  present  itself  for  asserting 
tlie  rights  of  the  ancient  allies  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Sauromaces  owed  to  the  menacing 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Legions  on  the  Euphrates  and 
the  confines  o{  Armenia^  the  degree  of  power  which  he 
was  again  permitted  to  exercise  in  his  native  Country. 

The  Iberians,  unable  to  expel  the  Viceroy  of  Sapor, 
were  in  some  degree  consoled  to  find  their  lawful 
Sovereign  restored  to  the  half  of  his  Kingdom ;  while 
the  people  of  Armenia^  equally  impatient  under  the 
Persian  domination,  cherished  the  hope  of  soon  seeing 
the  heir  of  their  throne  invested  with  the  rank  and 
power  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  Valens,  naean* 
time,  commanded  hb  Generals  to  observe  the  strictefll 
neutrality,  and  not,  by  drawing  the  sword  first,  to 
expose  his  administration  to  the  charge  of  perfidy. 
Skirmislies  between  the  outposts,  indeed,  threatened 
on  several  occasions  to  engage  both  armies  in  .a 
general  action ;  but  the  leaders  x>n  both  sides,  inr 
fiuenced  by  similar  views,  referred  the  decision  of  every 
dispute  to  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  exist- 
ing between  the  two  Empires,  and  thus  shaped  th«r 
conduct  in  the  spirit  of  lawyers,  rather  than  in  that  of 
military  antagonists.  In  this  manner  the  reign,  of 
Valens  as  well  of  Sapor  was  brought  to  an  end,  with* 
out  being  distinguished,  by  any  remarkable  occurrence 
on  the  theatre  of  war.f 

The  fortunes  of  Para,  the  Prince  of  Armenia^  have  Hatoi 
left  a  deep  stain  on  the  weak  and  faithless  policy  which,  ^^ 
at  that  period,   swayed  the  Court  of  Constantinople.  ^^^^^^ 
This  young  man,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother,  left 
Ariagerassa  in  disguise,  a  short  time  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.     His  first  reception  by  the 
Emperor  was  extremely  gratifying  to  his  hopes,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  his  father'e 
patrons,  whose  interests,  he  was  assured,  were  never 
separated  from  those  of  the   Armenians.     Para  was 
accordingly  permitted  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  friends  in  his  native  country,  and  to  rely  upon  the 
aid  of  the  Legions,  which,  under  Count  Trajan  and 
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Vadomias,  Kino^  of  the  Alemannh  had  pitched  their 
'  camp  on  Ihe  Armenian  border.  But  Valens  had  not 
Brtnness  sufficient  to  resist  the  reproaches  of  Sapor, 
who  accused  liim  of  violatine^  tlie  principal  stipulation 
of  the  late  Peace ;  and  fiavin[^»  perliap«;»  some  reason  to 
he  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  himself,  he 
re^ulved  to  withdraw  him  from  a  scene  which  conld  not 
^i\  to  eJtcite  jealousy,  and,  ultinnitely»  to  involve  the 
Country  in  war.  With  this  view  he  invited  him  to  Con- 
stantinople under  pretence  of  arranging  with  him  cer- 
tain measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  their  com- 
mon interest,  hut  secretly  with  the  intention  of  depriving 
him  either  of  life  or  of  liberty.  Not  imagining"  that  such 
shametUl  perfidy  could  be  practised  by  a  Roman  Em- 
peror, the  youth  left  the  mountains  of  his  native  couu- 
try*  where  his  adherents  were  the  most  numerous*  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  the  Capital  of  the 
East.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  Tarsits  in  Cilicia, 
however,  than  the  real  object  of  Valeiis  began  to  riis- 
clo«ie  itself  in  the  pretexts  under  which  he  was  stopped 
from  advancing^  further,  and  in  the  vigilance  with  which 
he  was  watchetl.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  hands  of  his  treacherous  allies;  and 
comoiunicating  his  intention  to  a  body  of  faithful  horse- 
men whom  he  had  brought  as  an  escort^  he  burst  from 
hjs  keepers,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  Euphrates. 
A  Legion  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  his  cavalry^ 
lightly  armed  and  well  mounted,  soon  left  the  heavy 
troops  at  a  distance,  and  marching  two  days  and  two 
DJghta  without  intermission,  they  swam  across  the 
liver,  nlthough  its  hanks  were  crowded  with  soldiers, 
and  arrived  in  safety  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
^  power* 

But  the  perfidy  of  the  Imperial  Court  could  employ 
other  arms  besides  those  of  the  Legions  jigDiusl  an 
eaemy.  Count  Trajan,  who  commandtd  en  army  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia^  received  instructions  to  remove 
Ihe  Emperor  s  fears  in  regard  to  the  Royal  fugitive  ; 
and  this  Oflicer,  who  proved  a  suitable  instrument  in 
the  hand  ol'  his  pusillanimous  master,  used  every  art 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Para,  and  to  increase  his 
idinnce  upon  the  gond  faith  of  the  HomanH.  The 
tragedy  which  was  acted  at  the  fable  of  Marcellinus, 
waa  repeated  at  that  of  Count  Trajan.  A  splendid 
banquet  was  prepared,  and  served  up  acconjing  to 
Uie  forms  of  oriental  magnificence.  The  Prince  was 
received  with  distinguished  respecl,.  and  entertained 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  Sovereign  ally  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  as  soon  as  the  company  were  a 
little  heated  with  wine,  an  assassin,  who  had  waited  for 
the  appointed  signal,  rushed  from  his  hiding-place, 
threw  himself  on  the  King  of  Armenia,  and  alter  a 
short  struggle  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. f 

A  more  active  war  employed  the  arms  of  Valeus  in 
the  North.  The  (jiothic  Tribes,  which  since  the  days 
of  Constant! ne  had  been  increasing  in  skill  and  num- 
bers, gradually  pressed  upon  the  Roman  frontier;  and 
finding  themselves  no  longer  inferior  to  the  troops 
which  occupied  the  Thracian  Provinces  and  the  West- 
tni  shores  of  ihe  Euxiue,  tliey  shunned  no  tair  occasion 
of  measuring  their  strength  with  the  rediiubted  soldiers 
4  the  Empire.  Hermanric,  Chief  of  (he  Ostrogoths, 
Had  founded  an  extensive  Kingdom  which  stretched 
fmm  the  Danube  to   the  Baltic,   and  from  the  Lake 
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Meeotis  to  the  sources  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser;  and 
being  thereby  renderetl  master  of  the  powerful  energies 
of  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  of  Western 
Scythm,  he  thought  himself  aullmrized  to  intetTiose  in 
the  quarrel  between  Valens  and  Procopius  for  the 
sceptre  of  Bifzantium.* 

It  was  as  a  kinsman  of  Julian,  and,  consequently,  as 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  that  Procopius 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Goths;  and  when  the  latter 
granted  the  cooperation  of  their  arms»  they  imagined 
that  they  were  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  faith 
of  Treaties  which  had  already  subsisted  more  than 
twenty  years.  They  crossed  the  Danube  to  the  amount 
of  tliirty  thousand  men ;  resolved  to  march  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  decide  the  fate  of  Ihe  Eastern  Empire, 
But  Valens,  imitating  the  defensive  system  pursued  by 
his  brother,  formed  a  chain  of  military  posts  strongly 
fortified,  by  means  of  which  he  at  once  checked  their 
progress  and  cut  off  Iheir  supplies.  Want  of  food 
soon  rendered  the  Barbarians  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
steady  discipline  of  the  Romans.  Thousands  of  them 
surrendered »  and  were  scattered  over  the  adjoining  Pro- 
vinces as  slaves;  while  their  Generals,  who  denied 
that  war  had  yet  been  waged  with  the  Empire,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  perfidious  conduct  by  which  they 
had  been  ensnared.  A  fruitless  negotiation  ensued, 
which  left  both  parties  more  irritated  than  before,  and 
gave  occasion  to  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  declin- 
ing condition  of  the  Roman  State  became  more  and 
more  apparent,! 

In  the  Spriug  of  the  year  3G7,  the  Gothic  Powers, 
under  the  command  of  Athanaric,  Chieftain  of  the 
Visigoths,  prepared  to  meet  the  Legions,  led  by  Victor 
and  Arinthaeus,  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  probable  that  Hermanric,  no  longer  able  to  take 
the  field,  had  instructed  his  Lieutenant  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the 
strong  grounds  which  skirt  the  Dacian  Provinces.  This 
policy  succeeded  ;  for  the  Romans,  after  the  fatigues  of 
a  lengthened  campaign,  were  compelled  to  recross  the 
river  and  seek  winter-quarters  in  a  more  genial  climate. 
The  following  year  did  not  produce  any  events  of  a 
more  decisive  character.  The  Emperor  satisfied  him- 
self with  watching,  in  his  camp  at  MarcianopoUi,  the 
movements  of  his  restless  foe*  and  with  imposing  a 
strict  interdict  on  all  mercantile  transactions  with  the 
Provincials.  The  Goths,  who  had  now  acquired  a 
taste  for  luxuries,  felt  this  prohibition  very  sensibly^ 
and  were  induced,  in  order  to  remove  it,  to  attempt 
more  active  hostilities  in  the  following  campaign. 
Athanaric  hazarded  a  general  action  on  the  plain,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and 
of  reputation,  A  reward  offered  for  the  head  of  every 
Goth  that  .should  be  brought  into  the  Imperial  camp, 
quickened  the  pursuit,  and  added  greatly  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  vanquished.  So  signal  a  discomfiture,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  some  motives  which  were  addressed  to 
the  private  interest  of  iheir  leader*  induced  the  Barba- 
rians tti  listen  to  overtures  for  peace,  Athanaric,  wlio 
!iad  bound  himself  by  an  oath  not  to  set  his  fool  on  the 
teiritory  of  the  Romans,  consented  to  meet  Valens  on 
the  Danube,  which  was  then  recognised  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  rival  nations ;  and  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  a  Treaty  was  ratified,  and  hostages  were 
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flOLchanged,  which  secured  «t  least  suspension  of  anas 
during  the  space  of  six  years.* 

Valentinianus,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  left  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom,  whose  name  was  Gratianus,  had 
for  several  years  been  associated  in  the  Empire,  and 
invested  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  Augustus.  The 
younger,  the  fruit  of  a  second  marriage,  inherited  the 
name  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  same  appellation.  At  the  death  ef 
their  parent,  Gratianus  was  at  Treves  superintending  the 
administration  of  Gaul;  while  his  brother,  only  four 
years  old,  was  in  Hhfricum  with  the  Empress  Justina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  march  to- 
wards die  Danube.  This  combination  of  circumstances 
aflbrded  an  opportunity  to  the  ambitious  leaders, 
Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the  Illy- 
rian  and  Italian  Legions,  to  establish  their  own  power 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  rightful  heir.  They  pre- 
vailed upon  the  troops  to  proclaim  the  young  Valen- 
Unianus  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  to  decorate  hrni 
with  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  Gratianus,  whose 
claims  and  power  could  not  be  questioned,  continued 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  Gaul;  determined  to 
seize  the  first  occasion  for  punishing  the  authors  of  a 
conspiracy  by  which  his  dominions  were  curtailed,  and 
who  obviouely  intended  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an 
infent  Monarch.  Meantime  he  cheer&lly  received  his 
youthful  brother  as  a  colleague;  and  advised  the 
Em^press  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Milan,  where  she 
could  attend  to  the  education  of  her  son,  reserving  to 
himself  the  defence  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  fruitful 
Provinces  to  which  it  proved  a  natural  rampart 

The  demise  of  Valentinianus  would  have  presented  to 
an  ambitious  mind  a  temptation  to  extend  the  power, 
exercised  at  Constantinople,  to  the  PR)vinces  of  the 
West ;  but  Valens,  who  found  his  arms  and  councils 
sufficiently  employed  by  the  numerous  enemies  who 
hemmed  in  his  dominions  on  the  East  and  North, 
allowed  his  two  nephews  to  exercise  jointly  the  imdis- 
puted  government  of  Rome.  At  either  extremity  of  the 
Empire,  indeed,  there  was  a  heavy  pressure  of  barbarous 
nations,  who,  impatient  of  their  ancient  boundaries,  and 
now  accustomed  in  part  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments 
of  a  civilised  country,  threatened,  from  time  to  time,  to 
transfer  their  whole  population  into  the  Roman  territory, 
and  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  cities  as  well  as  of 
tlie  richest  lands.  The  Eastern  Emperor  had  recently 
ealablished  Peace  with  his  Gothic  neighbours,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  concession,  and  hoped  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  various  miseries  which  attend  the  progress 
of  hostile  armies,  had  created  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
wandering  Tribes  which  hung  upon  his  frontier  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  war,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  abstain  from 
future  aggression.  In  this  feeling  he  repaired  to  An- 
tloch,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  which  he 
prized  more  highly  than  the  triumphs  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful campaign ;  to  give  countenance  to  the  reviving 
power  of  Armenia  ;  and  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Persian  Monarch,  the  most  subtle  and  inveterate  of  all 
the  enemies  of  Rome.f 

Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  when  Valens 
was  informed  that  die  Visigoths,  impelled  by  a  vic- 
torious enemy  more  barbarous  than  themselves,  had 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  were  now 
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eraving  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  The  Huns,  dis- 
turbed in  their  possession  of  Northern  Asia,  had,  dwiiig 
a  long  period,  been  gradually  approaching  the  shoves 
of  the  Euxine ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  976v  they 
were  found  to  have  extended  dieir  migration  beyond 
the  PaluM  MitotUy  and  even  to  have  toudied  the  borders 
of  Dacia.  In  their  progress  they  had  conquered  the 
Alani,  a  poweriul  people,  who  occupied  the  plaim 
which  stretch  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  riven 
Don  and  Volga,  as  also  the  Ostrogoths,  who  dwelt  n^ar 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and  as  they  established  a 
permanent  residence  in  every  Country  which  they  shI^ 
dued,  the  former  inhabitants,  unless  they  consented  IQ 
become  their  slaves,  were  reduced  to  the  necesaily  of 
seeking  new  lands,  either  as  warriors  or  as  supplicants* 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  Gothic  nations,  who  Mad  Vales 
BO  lately  met  the  Legions  of  Valens  in  the  field,  saw  g^ 
the  propriety  of  using  entreaty  rather  than  foree.  TlMy  ^^ 
sent  ambassadors,  who  loudly  deplored  the  misfbrtuiMB 
of  their  countrymen,  importuned  the  Roman  Govemmsnt 
to  grant  them  an  asylum  in  the  nearest  Province,  and 
gave  assurance  in  the  name  of  all  the  Vungoths,  tlMit 
they  would  obey  the  laws,  and  protect  the  frontier  ai 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Emperor  was  induced  ta 
comply  with  their  request.  The  Governor  ofThraca 
was  instructed  to  receive  them,  and  upon  the  exprssa 
condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms  and  theh*  childrea 
to  the  care  of  the  Romans,  to  supply  them  wiUi  a  safll*- 
oient  exteut  of  soil,  on  which  they  might  raise  eora  and 
feed  their  cattle.  Fear  of  the  enemy,  or  a  desirs  it 
seize  the  best  land,  occasioned  a  tumultuovm  embuto- 
tion.  Many  were  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  tlia 
current,  and  drowned ;  and  it  was  not  until  several 
days  and  nights  oi  incessant  labour,  that  the  whole 
eolony,  including  two  hundred  thousand  warriors^  ander 
Alavivus  and  Fritigem,  were  safely  conveyed  across  tlM 
swollen  Danube.  The  Ofhcers  of  Valens,  more  hifhienesd 
by  persona]  considerations  than  by  a  sense  of  duty,  ae^ 
cepted  the  bribes  which  the  Goths  presented,  hi  orderta 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  weapons ;  and,  accordingly^ 
when  the  latter  mustered  their  strength  on  the  Southcra 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Romans  beheld  a  formidable  arasyv 
ready  either  to  cooperate  with  them  in  repelling  iwrac 
sion,  or  to  strip  them  at  once  of  their  independenoe  and 
of  their  territory.  Aware,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  thaap* 
palling  danger  to  which  he  had  thereby  exposed  tila 
M«8ian  Provinces,  the  Emperor  refused  a  similar  petf* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  under  AlatheoB 
and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  the  son  of  HermanriCy 
had  likewise  retreated  before  the  overwhelming  host  of 
Huns,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.* 

A  wise  people  would  have  acted  with  liberality  tio^  iiirff 
wards  so  large  a  body  of  foreigners  whom  they  had  qoea< 
received  into  their  bosom,  and  whom,  as  it  was  Tery  ■■•■' 
doubtful  whether  they  could  subdue  them,  it  was  the 
worst  policy  to  irritate  and  treat  unjustly.     But  t&e 
Imperial  Lieutenants  on  the  Northern  borders  of  his 
dominions,  could  listen  to  no  counsel  which  did  niot 
promise  to  gratify  their  avarice;  and  observing-  that 
(he  Barbarian  fugitives  were  possessed  of  consideraMlB 
wealth,  they  resolved  to  drain  it  from  them  by  the  moat 
iniquitous  measures.     Lupicinius  and  Maximus  exer^ 
eised  at  that  period  the  military  government  of  Thrace^ 
of  whom,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  contempbraneciira 
History,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  a  base  regard 
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to  private  emolumenl  was  the  leading  motive  of  their 
idmioistjratioa*  They  raised  the  price  of  provisions  to 
such  a  rate  that  a  slave  was  demanded  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  ten  pounds  of  silver  for  a  smali  qnanlity  of 
meat  The  murmurs  of  the  plundered  VisigoQis  at 
k^glli  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  their  oppressors ; 
but  whUe  a  plan  was  forming;  to  scatter  the  warlike 
portion  of  them  over  the  remoter  districts  of  the  Pro- 
vince* the  OstrojSfoths  forced  a  passage  across  the 
Danube^  and  established  their  camp  in  the  territory  of 
the  Empire.* 

The  studied  insults  to  which  the  followers  of  Alavivus 
and  Fritigem  were  continually  exposed,  s<iou  led  to  a 
revolL  A  batlle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marcianopolis^  in  which  Lupicinius  sustained  a  marked 
defeat*  The  victoi*s,  renounciuiif  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  strangers  and  exiles  assumed  possession  of  their 
lands  in  right  of  conqueBl ;  and  sending  their  martial 
lusffdes  intfi  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Thrace,  tbey 
ivenged  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  Ihe  injuries 
which  they  had  received  at  ihe  hands  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment»  They  were  soon  joined  by  additional  bands  of 
Uieir  comitrymeu»  whom  a  feeling  of  wrong  as  well  as 
Uie  successes  olFriliirern,  liad  alienated  from  the  Roman 
itandard.  Their  children,  too,  who  had  been  sold  into 
bondage,  recovered  their  freedom,  and  retunied  with 
4elight  into  the  society  of  their  kindred  ;  stimulating, 
ml  the  same  time^  by  an  account  of  the  sufTerings  which 
they  had  endured,  the  resentment  which  already  glowed 
m  the  breast  of  every  Goth*t 

Th«  discomfiture  of  tlie  Legions  at  Marcmnopolia 
mused  Yalens  to  some  decree  of  activity.  Instead, 
howevefi  of  attempting  to  soothe  the  rude  soldiers  wlio 
bad  been  pillaged  aud  insulted  by  his  Generals,  he  re- 
tolved  to  crush  them  by  superior  numbers  ;  for  which 
he  called  in  his  best  troops  from  the  East, 
reinforcements  from  his  nephew  Gratiauus,  and 
a  determination  to  march  from  the  Capital  of 
Constantinople,  that  he  might  direct  in  person 
pffogreiis  of  the  war.  He  confided  the  immediate 
cnnuaand  of  this  powerful  army  to  Count  Trajan  and 
Pro^turus ;  who,  as  soon  as  tliey  could  marshal  the 
cohorts  which  were  stationed  in  Thrnce,  issued  orders 
to  the  inferior  OlHuers  to  commence  a  general  move- 
ment in  search  of  the  Barbarians.  Friligern,  whose 
liboiB  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  post  m  the  Gottiic 
CMip.  had  collected  his  warriors  in  an  extensive  plain 
iiir  the  most  Southern  stream  of  the  Danube ;  where, 
piiiceiving  from  die  dispositions  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
manders, that  tlhey  medilaled  an  attack,  he  awaited 
their  approach  with  conlidence  and  resolution.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  con  tinned  with  vari- 
#111  suecei^s  from  the  dawn  oi*  day  till  tlie  setting  of  the 
iilB.  Neither  side  could  ciaim  a  victor)',  aud  both  had 
differed  eo  much  as  to  be  afraid  to  renew  the  contest. 
Xbe  Goths  remained  on  the  ground  which  they  had 
previously  uccupied,  surrounded  as  usual  with  their 
Afrtidcation  of  cars  and  waggons  \  while  the  Romans^ 
diminished  ranks  suggested  u  di(1erent  mode  of 
V  adopted  the  plan  of  eon  fining  tlic  Barbarians 

fveen  tiie  river  and  the  adjoining  mouivluins,  in  the 
flopeof  starving  tl^m  into  an  uncuiidiiional  submission* 
A  line  of  rampart%  and  a  strong  body  of  horsemea 
Under  Saturninus  the  Master-Geueral  of  the  Cav^i^, 
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were  employed  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Legionaries, 

who  were  ordered  to  contract,  by  a  gradual  advance,  the 
limits  of  the  Gothic  encampment,  and  thereby  to  cut  off 
their  supplies  from  the  adjacent  country. 

But  hardly  was  this  scheme  arranged  when  intelli- 
gence arrived  tltat  new  swarms  had  crossed  the 
Danube,  prepared  to  support  the  brare  Fri tiger n,  and 
to  share  the  lands  which  he  had  conquered.  Saturni- 
nus, appreheBsive  of  being  surrounded  by  these  inicx- 
pected  invaders,  judged  it  expedient  to  retire ;  while 
the  chief  of  the  Visigoths,  equally  anxinus  to  provide 
against  future  events,  cultivated  an  alliance  with  Ahi- 
theus  and  Saphra*,  the  Regents  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
had  now  a  common  interest  with  their  former  enemies. 
He  obtained  the  aid  also  of  some  hordes  of  Huns  and 
of  Aiafii,  who  had  found  their  way  mio  Mopst a ;  to 
whom  were  soon  united  a  strong  detachment  of  Sarma- 
tiaas  animated  by  revenge  and  the  love  of  rajnine,* 

In  the  manner  now  described  did  the  year  377  puss 
away.  The  firm  tooting  established  by  the  Barbarians 
in  two  important  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  called  into 
exercise  the  little  energy  which  belonged  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Valens.  Upon  his  arrival  the  following  year 
at  Constanlinoplp,  he  was  accused  by  the  mtdtitude  as 
the  author  of  thai  unwise  measure  which  had  filied  their 
country  with  hungry  and  merciless  savages  ;  and  urged, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  kad  forth  the  army  which 
garrisoned  the  Capital,  in  order  to  deliver  Thmce  from 
the  ravages  of  a  cruel  and  detestable  foe.  He  pos- 
sessed not  sufficient  independence  of  character  to  despise 
this  popular  remoTistrance  :  but  assembling  such  troops 
as  were  at  luind,  he  left  his  Palace,  and  proceeded  ta 
the  camp  which  was  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Adri- 
anople.  His  GeneraK  meantime,  particularly  Sebas* 
tianua,  the  Commattder  of  the  Cavalry,  were  engaged  m 
frequent  uclious  with  the  enemy ;  and  although,  npoii 
the  whole,  the  Roman  arms  were  successful,  it  had 
become  apparent  to  all  classes  of  the  soldier)',  that  the 
Gothic  wnr,  whatever  might  be  its  issue*  could  not  be 
terminated  without  a  great  effusion  of  blood.  The 
more  considerate  amonq;^  the  Fsu|ierior  Officers,  necord* 
ingly,  whose  opinion  the  Emperor  condescended  to 
ask,  dissuaded  him  from  a  busty  attack  upon  the  en- 
ciunpment  of  the  Barbarians,  and  urged  him  rather  to 
exhaust  their  strength  by  keeping  them  constantly  nnder 
arms,  and  by  intercepting  their  supplies,  until  his 
nephew  Gratianus,  who  was  on  his  march  at  the  head  of 
the  flower  of  the  Western  Legions,  should  liiive  time  to 
join  him.  Those  otTicers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wi*;hed 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  their  master,  and  to  soothe  his 
jealousy,  represented  to  him  the  advantages  of  a 
spirited  onset,  while  the  enemy  were  yet  under  the  im- 
pression made  upon  them  by  tlje  valour  of  Sebostianus, 
and  alsfi  the  injury  that  might  result  to  his  reputation, 
were  the  honour  of  victory  to  be  divided  with  the 
youthful  Emperor  of  Rome,  The  infatuation  of  Valens 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  deep  policy  of  FritTgcrn, 
who,  feigning  a  mixed  sentiment  of  penitence  and  alarm, 
professed  his  readiness  to  return  to  his  duty  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Empire,  provided  certain  waste  lands  in  Thrnce 
were  granted  to  his  to  1  lowers,  with  a  sulficient  allow- 
anoe  of  corn  and  cattle  to  suppwt  them,  till  their  fields 
should  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

The  counsel  of  Sebastianns,  whose  abiHttes  fitted 
him  for  the  field  rather  tliim  for  the  cabinet,  prevailed, 
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and  the  Emperor  iasuerl  orders  to  prepare  for  battle. 
It  wan  on  the  9th  of  August,  378,  tliat  Valens  proceeded 
frnm  his  cuinp  at  Adriuiiople  to  attack  the  Goths  who 
lay  at  the  dislunce  of  about  twelve  miles;  a  day.  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  which  may  be  ranked  amon£^  Ihe 
most  iiia«B|iicious  thai  ever  intluenced  the  fortunes  of 
Rome.  The  march,  though  not  lontr^  was  performed 
under  a  sultry  son  ;  while  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
subordinate  Officers  occasioned  so  much  delay  and  con- 
fysion  before  the  iroops  could  be  arrajif^ed  on  the  field, 
that  niauy  of  the  men  were  quite  exhausted,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  g-realer  number  of  them  very  much 
depressed.  In  this  crisis,  when  an  active  commander 
would  either  have  withdrawn  his  squadrons  from  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  or  instantly  led  ibem  on  to  the 
attack,  Valens  had  recourse  to  negotiation,  and  even 
condescended  to  despatch  an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic 
camp.  But  hardly  had  his  commissioncT  dejjarted, 
when  the  battle  began  by  the  advance  of  his  own 
troops,  A  body  of  auxiliaries,  under  the  direction  of 
Bucariiis,  an  Iberian  Chief,  discharged  Iheir  arrows 
upon  u  detachment  of  light  horse  which  happened  to 
pass  their  line  ;  but  not  being  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  army,  wiio  hud  received  no  orders  to  engage,  they 
fell  back  with  precipitation  from  the  charge  of  the 
Gotliic  spears,  and  spread  confusion  and  dismay 
throughout  the  wing  to  which  they  wnre  attnchecL  The 
action  soon  became  general,  and  tcrmimited  in  the  en- 
tire  defeat  of  the  Romans.  The  Emperor  was  wounded, 
and  either  was  crushed  under  a  heap  of  dead  bodies, 
so  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  friend  or  foe,  or,  as  is 
more  commonly  conjectured,  he  was  carried  to  a  cottage 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  he  and  his  attendants 
perished  by  fire.  The  loss  of  the  vanquished  was  very 
great.  A  large  proportion  of  their  bravest  otiicers  fell 
in  the  field;  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  common 
soldiers  shared  tlie  same  fate,  or  were  reduced  to  the 
most  wretched  servitude.  Since  the  battle  of  Can  me, 
says  Ammianus,  no  such  disaster  befell  the  Rimian 
people ;  and  could  he  have  foreseen  the  fatal  effects 
which  resulted  from  iU  his  lamentation  would  have 
been  stitl  deeper,  and  his  regret  more  poignant,* 

The  victorious  Goths,  following  up  their  success,  laid 
siege  to  Adrianople ;  but  they  soon  found  here,  as  ihey 
had  experienced  on  former  occasions,  that  the  arms 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  in  the  field,  were  of  no 
avail  against  strong  walls  and  fortifications;  and  also 
that  iroops  wlio  turned  their  backs  in  the  open  plain, 
were  formidable  antagonists  when  stationed  behind  a 
rampart.  After  a  fruitless  attempt,  therefore,  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  city,  they  shifted  their  camj)  to  the 
suburbs  of  the  Eastern  Capital ;  but  perceiving  that  the 
obstacles  to  which  they  bad  just  yielded  at  Adrianople, 
presented  themselves  in  tenfold  greater  power  on  the 
fibores  of  the  Bospliorus,  they  abandoned  the  hope  of 
the  rich  plunder  which  had  excited  their  avidity,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  defenceless  Provinces  of 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  lllyricum.  The  ravages  which 
tliey  committed  in  Ibese  Countries,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  and 
are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  several  authors,  both 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  as  the  severest  punishment  with 
which  Providence  liad  visited  the  human  race  for  many 
generations.  St.  Jerome  relates  tliat  the  fury  of  the 
Goths  enlended  to  the  beasts  of  the  ^eld,  the  fowls  of 
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the  air,  and  even  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  all  of  which      Ron 

diminished  in  number  before  the  insatiable  rapacity  and  ^*'*I 
destructive  habits  of  the  enraged  Barbarians.  But 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  writers, 
whose  natural  feelings  were  as  much  injured  as  their 
property,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  Provincials 
were  siibjeeled,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  to  all 
the  indignities  and  privations  which  the  arms  of  a  rude 
people  never  fail  to  inflict  on  civilized  Countries.* 

To  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the  more  Eastem  M&asn 
parts  of  tlie  htopirct  a  measure  was  resorted  to  by  the  ^^^  ^* 
local  Governors,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  )'***"*** 
horror  and  detestation.     Upon   the    stipulation    made 
with  the  Visigoths,  when  they  were  first  received   into 
M(B.ua,  tbcir   sons  were  sent   into   the  cities   of  Asia 
Minor ;  where  they  were   instructed  in  the  polite  Arts, 
and  in  those  branches  of  lilerattire  which  were  thought 
best  fitted  lo  refine  their  manners  and  to  subdue  the 
natural  fierceness  of  their  temper.     Twelve  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  their  migration  across  the  Dnnul>e  ; 
in  which  period  many  of  them  had  grown  up  to  man* 
hood,  and  had  become  acquainted,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  events  of  the  several  campaigns  which  had  taken 
place  in   the  European   Provinces.     Fears  were  enter- 
tained   that   the    daring    youths    wotdd    embrace    the 
earliest  opportunity  to  assert  their  rank,  and  to  imitate 
the  e\am]>le  of  their  fathers,  who  had  just  annihilated 
a  Roman  army,  and  slain  an   Emperor  in   the  field  of 
battle.     It  was  therefore  resolved   lo  ward  off  this  con- 
tingent evil,  by  putting  them  all  to  death.     An   order 
was  accordingly  set  forth  by  Julius  the  Master-GeneraU 
that  all   the   young  men  of  the   Gothic   nation    should 
assemble  in  the  principal  city  of  their  respective  Pro- 
vinces ;    and  as  it  was   insidiously   reported  that  the 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  confer  upon  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  number  gifts  of  land  and  other 
marks  of  public  approbation,  the  summons  was  univer- 
sally  obeyed  wilh   the   utmost   alacrity.      On  the  day 
appointed,  a  body  of  troops  was  prepared  in  the  several 
towns  to  which   the  sons  of  the  Goths  were  invited; 
wIk>,  upon  a  signal  given  by  the  officers  in  command, 
fell  upon  their  unarmed  victims  and  lefl  not  one  of  thera 
alive.    This  bloody  deed,  so  unworthy  of  a  great  people, 
relieved    the   Provincials,    perhaps,    from    immediate 
alarm;  but,  in  the  end,  it  was  retaliated  with   the  ut- 
most severity,  while,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  posterity, 
it  seems  to   afford  some  degree  of  juslificaiion  for  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Empire.f 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  Grutiauus  was  on  his  march 
towards  t!ie  theatre  of  war  when  his  uncle  came  to  the 
resolution  of  attacking  the  Goths  single-handed.     At 
the  moment  he  reached  the  confines  of  Macedonia  he 
learned  that  Valens  had   fallen,  and  that  the   greater 
part  of  his  army  was  cut  in  pieces ;  upon  which   he  in- 
termitted his  progress  into  a  hostile  country,  in  order 
that  he  might  consult  for  the  preserv^ation  of  the  Empire, 
and  name  a  successor  to  the   throne  of  Constantinople 
equal  to  the  arduous  duties  which  now  attached  lo  the 
sovereignty  of  the   East.     He  meant  that  his  choice 
should  confer  the  Purple  on   a  person  equally  distin- 
guished by  talent  and  by  virtue ;  and  although  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he   could  not  derive  much  assistance 
from   his  experience  of  human  character,  the  selection 
which  he  made  at  once  proved  bis  discernment  and  has 
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History,     year  of  his  age,  possessed  a  manly  countenance  and  fine 
figure,  and  was  recommended  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
by  an  untainted  character,  as  well  as  by  the  fame  of  warlike 
achievements  seldom  equalled  by  the  oldest  Generals.* 
When  Theodosius  first  took  the  field  as  Emperor,  he 
found  the  Legions  of  Thrace  so  deeply  panic-struck  by 
their  recent  defeat,  that  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to 
His^'rod  nt  ^°®P*^*  ^^^''^  ^*^^  ^"^^  confidence  in  their  discipline 
policy  in  re-  ^^^  superior  tactics  as  was  necessary  to  ensure  success 
in  a  great  battle.     He,  therefore,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  act  for  some  time  on  the  defensive.     Having  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  TluBsalonica,  the  principal  city  of 
Macedonia,  he  satisfied  himself  with  watching,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  movements  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
with  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  garrison 
towns  throughout  the  Province.    When  his  soldiers  had 
gained  repeated  advantages  over  the  predatory  bands 
of  the  enemy,  he  led  them  forth  to  a  general  action ; 
and  although  we  have  no  details  illustrative  of  his  pro- 
gress in  the  reconquest  of  this  Country,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  his  success  must  have  been  fi^quent  and 
decisive.    .It  appears,  however,  that  as  long  as  Friti- 
gem  lived,  the  Goths  maintained  their  ground  to  a 
considerable    extent    on   the  Southern   bank    of   the 
Danube,  and  that,  until  his  death  had  dissolved  the 
confederacy    of    those    powerful   Tribes,    Theodosius 
deemed  it  expedient  to   tnist  more  to  the   cautious 
policy  upon  which  he  began  tlie  war,  than  to  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  who  were  still  unable  to  forget  entirely 
the  disaster  of  Adrianopolis.     But  after  the  event  now 
alluded  to  had  spread  discord  and  jealousy  among  the 
leaders,  the  Emperor  found  little  difficulty  in  purchas- 
ing the  services  of  some  and  the  neutrality  of  others. 
By  the  aid  of  a  Chief  of  the  AmaH,  who  was  induced 
to  join  his  ranks,  he  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  a 
large  army  of  that  people,  who,  with  their  allies,  the 
Huns,  had  learned  so  far  to  despise  the  Romans  as  to 
indulge  in  careless  dissipation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  camp.     Athanaric,  too,  the  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  had   long  experienced  the  caprice  of  fortune,  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  accept  the  firiendship  of  the 
Empire.    Theodosius  met  him  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  from  Constantinople,  conducted  him  with  pomp 
into  the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  entertained  him  there 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  magnificence.     The  aged 
Monarch  was  not  destined  to  leave  the  Imperial  city, 
A  mortal  disease  terminated  his  eventful  life,  while  a 
guest  in  the  palace  of  him  who  had  succeeded  his  bit- 
terest enemy,  and  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  with 
the  express  intention  of  rooting  out  his  nation  and 
family.     Policy,  not  less  than  a  feeling  of  a  more  gene- 
rous  nature,  induced  Theodosius  to  bestow  upon  him  a 
splendid  funeral  and  even  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory ;  a  measure  which  was  so  much  applauded  as 
the  proof  of  a  liberal  spirit,  that  the  whole  anny  of 
Visigoths  made  an  offer  of  their  services  to  the  Imperial 
Government.t 

The  course  of  events  soon  brought  another  accession 

®^  warriors  and  colonists  to  the  Eastern  Empire.     The 

their  defeat  Ostrogoths,  under  the  command  of  Alatheus  and  Sa- 

on  the         phrax,  appeared  again  in  Dacia,  afler  having  swept 

I>«nube.       the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  filled  their  tents  with 

prisoners  and  spoil.     The  Lieutenant  of  Theodosius, 
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commanding  a  strong  fleet  and  numerous  army  on  the      Re 
Lfower  Danube,  succeeded,  by  means  of  some  trusty     £« 
spies,  in  prevailing  upon  the  Barbarians  to  attempt  a  ^"'^ 
passage  in  the  night,  while  the  Romans,  as  they  were       ^' 
taught  to  believe,  would  be  entirely  off*  their  guard  and      ^ 
buried  in  sleep.  The  followers  of  Alatheus,  accustomed         ^ 
to  conquer  and  impatient  of  delay,  embraced  with  avi-      ^ 
dity  a  proposal  whidi  seemed  to  gratify  all  their  hopes.       31 
They  accordingly  embarked  in  three  thousand  small 
boats  the  bravest  in  the  van,  and  pushed  for  the  oppo- 
site shore;  nor  had  they  any  suspicion  of  the  snare 
which  was  laid  fbr  them,  until  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Roman  galleys,  which  dispersed  and  sunk  the  greater 
part  of  their  flotilhi.     The  King  with  the  beat  of  his 
troops  perished  either  in  the  water  or  by  the  sword. 
The  r^nainder  of  the  multitude  on  the  Northern  bank, 
being  deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  finding  themselves 
incapable  of  resistance,  resolved  to  imitate  their  cdd 
rivals  the  Visigoths,  and  strove  to  obtain  by  negotiatum 
that  which  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  extort  by  arms. 
They  offered  their  allegiance  and  services  to  Rome»  pro«> 
Tided  they  were  to  receive,  in  return,  a  sufficient  extent 
of  vacant  land  to  accommodate  the  survivors  oi  their 
nation,  and,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  die  Plro- 
vinces  and  mixed  with  the  inhabitants^  that  they  shonld 
be  permitted  to  live  together,  and  occupy  exclusively 
the  districts  and  villages  whidi  might  be  assigned  to 
them.* 

The  Emperor,  aware  that  his  savage  enemy  had  Theyi 
recently  improved  in  arms  and  discipline,  judged  it  un*  ^^^ 
wise  to  provoke  their  desperation,  and  thereby  to  hasard  l3^ 
the  tranquillity  of  a  fix)ntier  which  had  been  already  so  *^  j^ 
dreadfully  ravaged.  He  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  ^ 
promised  to  them  an  asylimi  in  the  fertile  Countries  of 
Phrygia  and  Lybia.  Com  was  supplied  to  meet  their 
present  necessities,  while,  to  encourage  them  in  tbe 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  were  exempted,  for  several 
years,  from  the  usual  tribute  paid  by  the  occupiers  of 
land.  The  Goths  accepted  these  benefactions  as  doe 
to  their  character  and  prowess,  rather  than  as  offerings 
made  to  the  call  of  humanity.  They  refused  not,  indeed, 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  c^  the  Empennr,  but 
they  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  privilege  of 
living  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  of  restrictinf^ 
their  obedience,  in  War  as  well  as  in  Peace,  to  the 
authority  of  their  native  Commanders.  Forty  thousand 
of  them  were  at  all  times  prepared  to  discharge  their 
military  obligations  to  Theodosius ;  but,  as  they  wen 
soldiers  by  profession  and  accustomed  to  earn  an  wUbwa^ 
dant  livelihood  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  they  did  not 
conceal  their  expectations  that  the  pay,  clothing,  and 
other  appointments  provided  by  the  bead  of  the  Goveni» 
ment  would  prove  suitable  to  the  rank  whidi  they  made 
bold  to  claim,  as  the  defenders  of  the  Empire. f 

In  fturt,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  armed  colonists,  wbom 
the  successor  of  Valeas  had  received  into  the  bo«om  of 
his  dominions,  might  dedare  themselves,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  masters  and  conquerors  ef  his  people.  The 
unwarltke  Provincials  were  treated  by  them  with  the 
utmost  contempt  and  insolence,  as  unfft  to  bear  anna. 


*  Amm.  Mar.  lib.  xxix.  c  6.    Pacat.  ia>.  xii.  c.  9. 
f  Zos.  hb.  tr.  c.  25.27.  34.  Themist  Orai.  zh.  p«  181. 
c  27,  28. 


Jonand. 


*  Zee.  lib.  iv.  e.  3&.  38.  Themist.  Onai.  xvi  Zoe.  lib»  !▼.  e. 
40.  Synes.  de  Reg.  p.  25,  26.  Tilleraont  (torn.  v.  p.  218)  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  the  Ooths  were  not  separated.  B  eui  4i6  a  »oai« 
haiier  que  Pan  e&i  disperai  ees  Barbatra  em  diven  emiroit;  pomr  «m 
ihrt  UmUa-faii  maiire:  but  be  himself  assigns  a  suflcient  reeeoo  why 
they  did  not  consent  to  it. 

f  Zos.  Kb.  iv.  e,  40.    Theniat  Qrof.  ztL 
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could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  precarious  condition  of 
his  own  dominions,  surrounded  by  enemies  to  whom  the 
fatigues  of  war  were  the  most  a^eeable  relaxation,  and 
possessed  by  allies,  whose  faith  could  not  be  expected 
to  resist  an  opportunity  of  procuring  plunder,  or  of 
extending  the  limits  of  their  territory.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Maximus  to  the 
chances  of  a  bloody  and  protracted  quarrel  with  him, 
reserving,  by  a  distinct  and  specific  condition,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum,  for 
his  brother,  and  confining,  by  a  stipulation  equally 
explicit,  the  new  Monarch  to  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  image  of  Maximus  was  immediately  added 
to  those  ofTheodosius  and  Valentimanus,  and  exhibited 
in  public  for  the  recognition  of  the  people ;  but,  amidst 
these  demonstrations  of  harmony  and  confidence,  a 
discerning  eye  might  discover  tokens  of  suspicion  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  hatred  on  the  other,  and,  on  all  hands, 
the  elements  of  a  convulsion  which  could  not  long  be 
suppressed.* 

Four  years  passed  away  without  any  actual  rupture 
between  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
This  interval,  however,  had  not  elapsed  in  total  inactivity 
on  either  side ;  for  each,  knowing  the  power  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  other,  was  exerting  all  the  while  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  augment  his  military  establishment,  and 
to  increase  his  \^arlike  resources.  Maximus  enlisted  a 
numerous  body  of  Germans,  whose  licentious  habits 
and  fierce  tempers  rendered  them  fit  instruments  for 
the  destructive  campaign  which  he.  meditated  ;  and  as 
he  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
without  awakening  the  fears  of  the  young  Valentinianus, 
he  pressed  him  to  accept  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
Gaul,  to  assist  the  Pannonian  Legions  in  the  defence  of 
their  frontier.  The  ambassador  of  this  Prince,  alto- 
gether unsuspicious  of  the  design  to  which  he  was 
induced  to  lend  himself  a  tool,  consented  to  conduct 
the  soldiers  of  Maximus  to  the  borders  of  Italy ;  and 
the  stratagem  succeeded  so  far,  that  the  mountain  fort- 
resses were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  auxiliaries ; 
the  passes  were  secured  for  the  march  of  a  larger  force 
which  followed  in  their  footsteps;  and  the  Emperor 
himself,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  pushed  on  willi  so 
much  speed  that  he  was  within  sight  of  Milan  before 
any  intelligence  could  be  given  of  his  approach.f 

The  Empress  Justina  and  her  son  had  no  resource 
but  in  flight  They  directed  their  course  to  the  strong 
city  of  AquUeia,  which  they  reached  in  safety ;  but 
womanly  apprehensions  soon  urged  a  further  retreat, 
upon  which  the  royal  fugitives  embarked  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  sailed  round  to  Thessahnica.  Maximus  meantime 
entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  the  subjects  of  Valen- 
tinianus, finding  that  no  claim  was  made  upon  their  alle- 
giance, submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the  Government 
of  the  conqueror. 

No  sooner  did  Theodosius  learn  that  the  brother  of 
Gratianus  had  taken  refiige  in  his  territory  than  he  re- 
paired, attended  by  his  counsellors,  to  the  port  of  Mace- 
donia, at  which  the  youth  and  his  parent  had  landed. 


*  It  deserves  notice  that  Orosius  aud  some  other  writers  do  not 
receive  Maximus  into  the  number  of  Emperors,  but  represent  Theodo- 
sius as  reigning  alone  after  the  death  of  Gratianus.  jtnno  ab  nrbt 
eoHditd  1138,  TkeodMiutquadragcsimuiprimuM,  inter/ecloper  Maxi- 
mum  Gratiano,  Imptrium  Romam  orbit  mltu  obtinuii,  mangUquc  in  eo 
OJffM  tmdecim,  cum  jam  in  Orientu  partibuM  tex  amo9,  OrtUiano 
mveniCy  rtgntmet.     Lib.  vii.  c.  35. 

t  Sulp.  Sever.  DitU,  iit    Pacat.  lib.  zii.  c.  25,  26. 
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In  the  presence  of  his  illustrious  guests  the  great  ques-      ^^ 
tion  of  Peace  or  of  War  was  freely  agitated  ;  and  it  b     -^"^ 
not  concealed  by  the  friends  ofTheodosius  that,  though  ' 
he  was  alive  to  every  sentiment  of  gratitude,  of  patriot- 
ism, and  of  generosity,  he  hesitated  some  time  whether 
he  should  draw  the  sword  or  listen  to  terms  of  ac» 
commodation  wiih  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.     It  is  insinuated      _ 
by  Zosimus  that  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  which. could      391 
not  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  policy  or  of  honour^ 
yielded  at  last  to  the  soder  impulse  of  love.     The  siates 
of  Valentinianus  pled  the  cause  of  the  West  and  of  thei 
Imperial  ^mily  with  so  much  effect,  that  he  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.     He 
made  haste  to  solemnize  his  nuptials  with  the  eloqueoi 
Princess  ;  afler  which  he  issued  orders  to  the  I^egiona 
on  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  to  make 
preparations  for  war.* 

On  no  occasion  did  the  military  talent  of  Theodosius 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  his  arrangements 
for  the  campaign  against  Maximus.     Expecting,  from 
the  experience  of  the  latter  in  the  management  of  ,an 
army,  and  more  especially  from  the  great  interest  which 
he  had  at  stake«  a  formidable  resistance,  he  brought 
into  thck  field  u  large  body  of  his  finest  troops,  while  he 
employed  several  detachments  to  threaten  the  Ghillic 
Provinces  near  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  thereby  to  Annie 
distract  the  attention  of  the  invader.     The  two  Em-  meet  1 
perors  at  length  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  SUcia^  Sisda. 
a  town  of  Pannonia,  and  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  a  general  action. 

The  heavy  Legions  of  Germany  and  Gaul  viewed 
with  contempt  the  Barbarian  array  of  the  Scythian 
cavalry  and  mounted  archers  whom  Theodosius  had 
trained  to  the  regular  movements  of  war  ;  but  the  first 
charge  of  these  furious  horsemen  threw  them  into  such 
disorder,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Maximus  was  im- 
mediately disconcerted,  and  his  strongest  positions 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  his  enemy.  As  the 
battle  began  late  in  the  day,  the  conflict  was  interrupted  JJf^ 
by  the  approach  of  night ;  but,  on  the  renewal  of  the  ^^ 
fight  in  the  morning,  the  tide  of  success  ran  so  de-  ^rudt 
cidedly  in  favour  of  the  Eastern  army,  that  the  best  of  to  detl 
the  Gallic  and  German  troops  threw  down  their  arms 
and  acknowledged  the  conqueror.  Theodosius*  eager 
to  terminate  the  war  by  the  death  of  his  antsgonisi* 
pursued  him  with  so  much  speed  that,  on  the  second 
day,  he  reached  Aqiiiieia,  almost  at  the  very,  moment 
when  the  other  entered  its  gates.  A  vigorous  siege 
soon  made  him  master  of  the  fortifications ;  and  the 
place  was  saved  from  military  execution  on  the  promise 
that  Maximus  should  without  delay  be  delivereid  up  to 
his  clemency.  It  is  said  that  policy,  or  the  natural  ten- 
derness of  his  heart,  withheld,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
sentence  which  Theodosius  was  expected  to  pronounce.  . 
Afler  this  momentary  hesitation,  however,  he  resigned 
him  to  his  fate  ;  when  he  and  his  son  Victor,  whom  he 
had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  were  put  to 
death  by  military  executioners.f  « 

llie  conqueror  spent  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  387  at  Milan,  with  the  view  of  reforming  the 
abtises  of  Government,  of  giving  vigour  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  and,  above  all,  of  reviving  the  sources  of 

*  Zos.  lib.  iv.  c.  46.  Oros.  lib.  vii.  c.35.  Pacat.  P^mtgwr,  lib^  jui. 
c.  30—47. 

t  Zos.  lib.  iv.  c.  47.  states  that  Victor  was  slain  in  the  Alpa  by  Arbo* 
gattes ;  and  that  Andrafathius  threw  himself  into  the  set.  Socrates. 
lib.T.c.l4. 
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pTt>spi?rily  in  all  the  branches  of  national  indiislry  and 
public  wealth*  After  making-  a  few  examples  of  just 
seventy,  in  the  case  of  ihe  most  atrocious  criminals,  he 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  console  and  relieve  the 
alBicUons  of  the  Province,  He  not  only  resloreil  ih^iir 
lands  to  the  husbandmen  who  had  been  deprived  by 
the  usurper,  bnl  also  made  ample  compensation  for  the 
losses  which  Ihey  had  siislained  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  His  generosity  was  further  manifested  in  con- 
ferring' a  yearly  allowance  upon  the  mother  of  Mavimue, 
and  a  ^ood  education  upon  his  donghter  ;  both  of 
whom  were  rendered  destitute  by  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Siscia,  and  who,  under  ihe  reig*"  of  a  less  hu- 
mane Prince,  would  have  been  left  to  iheir  miserable 
fate.  Theodosius,  in  short,  has  deserved  the  singular 
commendation,  that  his  virtues  always  seemed  to  ex- 
pand with  his  fortune  ;  the  season  of  his  prosperity  was 
that  of  his  moderation  ;  and  his  clemency  appeared 
mo«t  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  commotions  of 
a  Civil  broil.* 

In  iheSprinpf  of  389,  the  Emperortnade  a  solemn  entry 
into  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
at  once  as  a  conqueror  and  a  deliveri-r.  Various  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  Gtivernment,  during  the  suc- 
cessive usurpations  which  had  alarmed  Italy  since  the 
days  of  Julian,  were  corrected  with  a  gentle  hond  ;  but, 
such  was  the  delicacy  of  Theodosius,  that,  allhough  he 
was  now,  in  fact,  the  master  of  the  Roman  world,  he 
gave  orders  that  every  public  measure  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  name  of  Valentitdanus,  and  that  his  au- 
thority should  be  recognised  in  every  legal  deed  and 
enactment.  As  soon*  too,  as  the  power  of  law  Avas 
again  sufficiently  established,  he  invited  the  young 
monarch  to  return  to  Milan  ;  when,  besides  restoring- 
to  him  the  dominions  which  bad  been  wrested  from 
his  authority  by  Maximus,  he  subjected  to  bis  rule  all 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.f 

But  the  brother  of  Gratiaiius. appears  not  to  have 
{lossessed  sufficient  activity  and  resolution  to  govern  a 
fieople,  who  wanted  principle  to  b-c  loyal,  and  courage 
to  oppose  rebellion.  His  mild,  virluous,  and  pliant 
chamcter,  which  would  have  adorned  the  intercourse  of 
private  hie,  served  only  to  excite  the  contempt  of  rude 
■rs,  and  to  afford  u  pretext  for  their  treticbery. 
.  rastes,  who  had  performed  essential  services  in 
or  Uie  late  war,  was  appointed  Master-General  of  the 
armies  of  Gaul  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  he  availed 
himself  of  the  influence  alForded  by  his  rank  to  weaken 
the  interests  oi  his  Prince  among  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  bis  own  accession  to 
supreme  power.  He  appointed  his  partisans  to  all 
otnces  of  trust ;  officered  the  Legions  with  men  who 
were  devoted  to  his  cause  ;  and,  in  a  word,  usurped  so 
completely  all  the  functions  of  State,  thai  Volentiniafius 
soon  found  himself  stripped  of  the  most  important 
priviJeges  of  royalty,  as  well  as  of  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  freedom*  The  distance  between  Milan  and 
Constant i nop le  increased  the  danger  of  bis  situation  ; 
for  mttbough  he  apprized  Theodosius  of  the  perils  by 
ivbieb  he  was  surrounded,  be  could  not  expect  the 
arrival  of  military  aid  in  time  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
his  rebellious  General.  He  therefore  summoned  Ar- 
bcgiifites  iiito  his  presence  £it  Treves,  whither  he  had 


•  Phc»t  in  pMegtft,  HL  tib.  xii,  c  20.  Ambroa.  vol.  ii,  Spisi,  %], 
t  Z»*  lib,  iw,  c,  47, 


removed  bis  Court,  reproached  him  with  his  treason-  Roman 
able  intentions,  and  finished  by  depriving  him  of  all  his  ^f^P'^^' 
oflfices.  The  Barbarian  smiled  at  the  impotent  resent- 
ment of  his  Sovereign  ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  latter 
was  found  strongted  in  bis  apartment.  As  there  was 
no  one  to  bear  witness  to  the  manner  nf  bis  death, 
the  emissaries  of  the  traitor  laboured  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  Ihat  it  was  voluntary  ;  an  argu^ 
ment  which  the  Master- General  of  the  Gallic  armies 
afterwards  employed,  through  the  medium  of  the  Im- 
perial ambassador,  when  be  communicated  to  Theo- 
dosius the  demise  of  Valentinianus.* 

Arbngastcs  chose  to  govern  the  Empire  under  the  Euoeniai 
name  of  a  dependent  whom  he  had  resolved  to  elevate  raised  to  ths 
to   the   throne.     Eugenius,    originally    a   Professor   of  *^*^l?!J^  ^^ 
Rhetoric,  was  first  employed  by  the  Governor  of  Gaul  ^^     **  * 
as   his  private  secretary,   and  subsequently  appoiiited 
by  him  to  the  duties  of  Master  of  the  Offices,     To  the 
still   higher  rank  which  was  destined  for  him  by  bis 
patron,  he  is  said  to  have   acceded  with  reluctance ; 
being  aware  that,  aUhough  clothed  with  the  Purple,  be 
must  still  continue  the  servant  of  Arbogastes,  and  be 
exposed  at  the  same  lime  to  all  the  odium  and  danger  of 
Government.    Theodosius,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  had  guided  the  conduct 
of  the  Barbarian  General  in  his  selection  of  an  Emperor; 
while  be  bad  grounds  for  the  justest  resentment  against 
him,  as  the  author  of  bis  colleague's  death,  and  of  all 
the  confusion  and   distress  which  were  likely  to  result 
from  it.     His   indignation  was   further  stimulated  by 
the    grief  of  his  wife,    who,  with  tears,    deplored   the 
unhappy  fate  of  her  brother,  and  urged  him  to  take  up 
arms  to  punish  the  rebellious  murderers,  and  reduce  to 
obedience  the  monarchy  of  the  West     After  due  pre-  Ttieodosiur 
paraiion,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  ;  having  under  his  prcparea  for 
command  the  troojis  of  all  the   allied  or  tributary  na-  ^''"* 
tions  which  had  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  East 
and  the  North.     Scvthians  and  Arabians,  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Alani  ma  re  lied  under  ihe   banners  of  their  native 
leaders,  among  whom  was  tlie  renowned  Alaric,  whose 
name  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  downfall  of  Ro- 
man independence.t 

Theodosius  met  with  no  resistance  till  be  had  de- 
scended from  the  Julian  Alps  into  the  plain  which 
extends  from  their  Southern  limits.  His  opponent,  the 
wily  Arbogastes,  knew  that  Ihe  heavy  troops  of  Gaul 
and  Germany  would  prove  more  efficient  on  level  ground 
than  among  the  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
moreover  that,  if  be  should  gain  a  victory,  the  retreat  of 
bis  enemies  would  there  be  more  easily  prevented,  or  at 
least  rendered  more  destructive.  The  event  had  nearly 
established  the  accuracy  of  bis  cafculalions.  The 
Eastern  army  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  verge  of  the  lofty 
range  over  which  they  had  recently  passed,  while  the 
conqueror,  anticipating  such  a  result,  threw  a  liody  of 
light -armed  men  into  their  rear,  to  interrupt  their  flight 
towards  Pannonia.  The  trium|>h  of  rebel  lion  would  Victory  of 
have  been  complete,  had  the  soldiers  of  Eugenius  con-  '^^'^^'>- 
tinued  faithful  to  his  interests.  But  the  Legions  of  *  "° 
Gaul,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fortune  of  the 
Empire    and  the  fate   of  Theodosius  were  placed  in 

*  Zof.  lib.  ir.  c.  47,  says  tbi,t  he  bad  Ihc  benefit  of  bis  mother's 
A(i>rce ;  but  she  appears  to  bavo  died  immediately  after  hU  reitoralion. 
Oros.  lib.  vil.  c.  35.     ,Soc,  lib.  v.  c.  25,     Zos.  lib,  i r.  c.  53. 

f  2*1.  lib.  iv,  c.  54 — 58.     Claud.  ///.  C&nt.  Hunor,  396. 
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HUtorf.  their  hands^  remembered  the  oaths  which  they  had 
taken  to  support  the  house  of  Valentinianus,  and  oflered 
their  services  to  the  Prince  whom  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  cut  off.  Being  thus  unexpectedly  reinforced, 
the  Eastern  Emperor  renewed,  or  rather,  perhaps,  sus- 
tained the  attackt  on  the  following  morning,  when  he 
gained  a  decided  advantage  over  the  diminished  ranks 
of  his  antagonist,  and  tho^by  quashed  the  insurrection. 
£ageniu8  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  immediately  be- 
headed by  the  indignant  Ghiards.  Arbogastes,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  wandered  some 
time  in  the  mountains,  put  a  period  to  his  despair  by 
the  use  of  his  own  sword.^ 

We  have  intentionally  passed  over  all  the  supernatural 
circumstances,  as  they  were  considered,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  so  much  care  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  IVth  century,  and  which  are  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  several  Works  ofTillemont  The  storm 
in  the  Alps  for  example,  which  aided  the  arms  of  Theo- 
dosius,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  event  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains;  while  the  miraculous 
intelligence  of  the  victory,  which  reached  Constantinople 
long  before  the  swiAest  courier  could  have  accomplished 
the  journey  from  Aquilica,  must  be  ranked  with  those 
numerous  instances  in  which  rumour  anticipates  the 
progress  of  authenticated  fact.  Tlie  authors  of  the 
Theodosian  Age  were  credulous  and  superstitious  to  a 
very  high  degree;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that,  in 
selecting  materials  for  History,  they  exercised  very  little 
of  that  discrimination  which  separates  the  fictions  of  a 
pious  mind  from  the  simple  events  which  are  brought 
to  pass  by  Human  agency  and  the  operation  of  Physical 
causes.  We  admit,  however,  the  unimpeachable  honesty 
of  the  compilers,  whose  judgment  or  whose  knowledge 
we  find  so  hltle  reason  to  extol ;  and  thus,  while  wt 
dissent  from  the  Philosophy  of  Ambrose,  Augustin, 
Socrates,  and  Theoderet,  we  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  tlieir  narratives,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  facts  which  they  have  embodied  in  their 
pages. 
Accession  The  young  Honorhis  had  either  accompanied  his 
ofHonoriut.  father  in  the  campaign  against  Arbogastes^  or  he  joined 
the  army  immediately  aAer  the  throne  of  the  West  was 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Eugenius.  Sozomen 
and  Socrates  are  of  opinion  that  Theodosius  did  not 
send  for  his  son  until  he  felt  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
which  soon  afterwards  terminated  his  life.  It  was  at 
Milan  that  the  Emperor  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hono- 
rius  the  sceptre  of  Rome,  and  with  it  the  Sovereignty  of 
Italy,  Spain,  the  two  Gauls,  all  Africa,  and  the  Western 
lilyricum.  At  the  same  time  he  nominated  Stilicho 
as  General-in-Chief  of  the  Legions  in  those  parts,  re- 
commending to  him  the  care  of  the  Prince,  vi^ose  inex- 
perience he  knew  could  not  &il  to  encounter  many 
difficulties  in  the  government  of  nations  so  widely  scat- 
tered, and  infiuenced  by  views  of  policy  so  extremely 
different.t  Having  discharged  this  important  duty,  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  festivity  which  usually  ac- 
companied the  acoeasion  of  an  Emperor;  and  the  last 
effort  of  his  strength  was  exhausted  in  returning 
acknowledgments  to  the  people  for  the  acckmationa 
with  which  they  had  received  his  son.     Z^nnxas  tells 
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ns  that  he  embraced  this  opportunity  io  dissuade  hiA  Bm 
Pagan  subjects  firom  persevering  any  longer  in  tbcir  ^"V 
superstitious  rites,  urging  upon  them  a  cordial  receptioB 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  the  more  reasonable  service 
which  it  enjoined ;  but  he  adds,  with  visible  satisfaeticv, 
that  no  one  paid  any  refect  to  the  harangne  of  their 
Imperial  master.*  He  dtd  not  live  to  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  his  zeal ;  for,  while  preparing  to  return  to  Con-  ^g 
stantinople,  he  was  cut  off  by  dropsy,  in  the  fiflieUi  DmiIi 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  sent  to  Theod 
the  Capital  of  the  Eastf  ^•"^ 

Few  of  the  Roman  Emperors  died  mmre  lamented  ^- 
ihan  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  sincere  attachment  to  W 
Christianity,  and  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  further  ^J^ 
its  progress,  contributed,  it  is  true,  very  materially  to  ^^ 
the  advancement  of  his  fame  among  a  large  and  infla- 
ential  class  of  his  subjects  ;  but  his  character,  on  other 
accounts,  exhibited  so  many  points  deserving  of  applause^ 
that  even  the  most  determined  of  his  enemies  among 
Pagan  writers  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
and  to  praise  the  mild  and  impartial  f^rit  in  which  he 
conducted  his  Government  The  welfare  of  his  peof^ 
seems  to  have  supplied  the  ruling  motive  of  his  policjr 
in  peace  and  in  war ;  and,  although  bred  a  soldier  and 
desirous  of  military  glory,  he,  on  all  occasions,  appeared 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  for  cliurage* 
than  to  earn  the  renown  of  a  hero  at  the  expense  of  lifis 
and  property.  In  drawing  the  sword  he  never  yieklisd 
to  the  dictates  of  passion  or  of  personal  interests  ; 
while,  in  conducting  the  details  of  a  campaign,  he 
afforded  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  his  talents 
qualified  him  to  take  a  place  in  the  Hst  of  the  greatest 
Commanders,  as  well  as  in  that  of  enlightened  end 
patriotic  Statesmen4 

The  tames,  indeed,  in  which  he  lived  were  prone  te  Qmm 
corruption,  and  disfigured  with  much  ignorance,  Rupar«-  reflsc 
stition,  and  crime.  The  ^irit  of  the  ancient  Ronun 
Constitution  had  aigiost  entirely  evaporated ;  the  feve 
of  Country  had  been  succeeded  by  avarice,  luxury,  mmk 
venality ;  the  Legions  had  contracted  the  habits  «f 
mercenaries  and  the  feelings  of  slaves ;  while  the  mass 
of  the  people,  eager  to  pnrchase  an  exemption  firom  the 
toils  and  peril  of  war,  quietly  permitted  Barbarians  te 
£ght  their  battles  and  to  elect  their  masters.  The 
Nobles,  generally  speaking,  had  ceased  to  take  nay 
concern  in  the  administration  of  public  affsirs.  The 
despotism  to  which,  since  the  days  of  Tiberius,  they 
had  been  forced  to  submit,  was  wielded  by  the  caprice 
and  supported  by  the  power  of  the  army ;  and,  in  facft^ 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  accesaioa 
of  Theodosius,  the  seat  of  Government  was  in  the  cao^ 
and  the  Imperial  Ministers  were  the  Pnefects  of  the 
Guards,  or  the  Commanders  of  Cohorts.  The  power 
of  the  Church,  in  some  instances,  began  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  Law,  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  prindplee 
of  Morality ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  IVth  century,  the 
impure  tenets  of  Heathenism  still  divided  the  fiJth  of 
the  Empire,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  and  counta- 
nanoed  the  loose  maxims  on  which  the  interoonrse  of 
life  was  generally  conducted.  Zosimus  accuses  the 
sloth  and  efibminacy  of  Theodosius  as  the  cause  of  the 
corrupt  habits  which  prevailed  among  hb  subjects ;  fasit 
k  is  obvious,  that  the  example  of  a  Monarch,  whose 
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residence  varied  with  the  exifirencies  of  the  State  and 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  who  was  half  his  life  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field,  could  not  be  charge- 
able with  the  demoralization  of  all  the  nations  fironv  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest  slain,  perhaps, 
whidi  attaches  to  his  character  is  the  severity  which  he 
employed  in  punishing  a  popular  insurrection  at  Thes- 
salonica.  In  that  city  the  death  of  a  favourite  General  was 
revenged  by  the  massacre  of  six  or  seven  thousand  per- 


sons, who  were  invited  to  the  Theatre  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  put  to  military  execution.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  be  remembered,  that  his  resentment  was 
inflamed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Minister 
Rufinus  ;  and  also  that,  after  the  first  burst  of  passion 
which  accompanied  the  fatal  order,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  countermand  it,  who,  unfortunatelv,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  repentance  of  his  master  could  be  of  no  avail. 


Romui 
Empire. 
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The  accession  of  Honorias  in  the  West,  and  of  his 
brother  Arcadius  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  division  which  took  place  when  Valentinianus  I. 
intrusted  to  Valens  the  Government  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  amounted  to  little  more  than  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  a  Lieutenant,  who  might  exercise  the  Imperial 
offices,  in  subordination  to  a  supreme  head.  But  when 
the  two  sons  of  Theodosius  assumed  the  sceptre  of  their 
respective  dominions,  it  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood that  each  was  to  be  independent  of  the  other, 
both  as  to  the  ground  on  which  their  authority  rested, 
and  also  as  to  the  objects  for  which  it  should  be  em- 
ployed. We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  an  established 
fact,  that  the  Roman  world,  which  was  formerly  divided 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  was  henceforth  separated 
into  two  parts,  as  distinct  kingdoms,  subject  to  different 
laws,  and  destined  to  follow  an  entirely  new  line  of 
succession.  To  Arcadius,  who  for  a  considerable  time 
had  held  the  rank  of  Augustus,  there  fell,  as  his  in- 
heritance, the  valuable  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  the  Eastern 
Illyricum ;  extending  from  Dalmatia  to  the  borders  of 
Persia,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  Honorius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pronounced 
the  master  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  of  Africa,  Spain,  Britain, 
the  Western  Illyricum,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia :  a 
territory  which  embraced  the  most  important  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  and  comprehended  every  climate  which 
is  to  be  found  between  the  Grampians  and  Mount 
Atlas.* 

Our  attention  is  first  attracted  to  Arcadius,  who  is 
described  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  weak  and  pusilla- 
nimous Prince.  He  had  nothing  in  his  mind  or  body 
resembling  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  his  father. 
His  figure  was  small  and  badly  formed  ;  his  countenance 
was  sallow,  and  expressive  of  imbecility,  hesitation,  and 
languor,  marking  a  total  absence  of  genius,  and  even 
of  all  deep  passion  or  sustained  emotion.  Equally 
devoid  of  talent  and  of  energy  he  could  not  fail  to  become 
the  tool  of  some  one  of  those  ambitious  persons  who 
surrounded  his  throne  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself 
as  well  as  for  his  country,  the  power  of  government  was 
seized  by  the  hand  of  an  individual,  whose  abilities  were 
never  guided  by  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  whose  as- 
piring views   were   never  restrained  by  the  sense   of 

•  Oros.  lib.  vii.  c.  36.    Zos.  lib.  v,  c.  1. 


humanity,  and  whose  heart  was  dead  to  the  stings  of     ' 
compunction.     Rufinus,  who  imposed  upon   the   late     * 
Emperor  a  high  opinion  of  his  prudence  and  fidelity,  ^^ 
was  raised  by  him  to  the  Prefecture   of  the  East, 
and  found  himself,  upon  the  death  of  his  patron,  still 
able  either  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  ruling 
monarch,  or  to  subdue  his  reluctance.     We  pass  over 
the  various  steps  by  which  this  favourite  of  Theodosius 
supplanted  his  rivals  and  deceived  his  master,  to  ^e 
an  outline  of  his  short  administration  as  the  represen-  An 
tative  of  Arcadius,  whose  name  was  only  used  to  veil  ^ 
the  avarice,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  cruel  exao-  **" 
tions  of  his  Minister.* 

As  Rufinus  was  not  called  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
State  in  the  carrying  on  of  War,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  Peace,  his  policy  was  limited  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  which  he  regarded  as  the  instrument^ of 
power;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  he 
had  recourse  to  all  the  means  which  an  insatiable 
covetousness,  set  free  from  every  principle  of  justice 
and  compassion,  could  suggest  to  a  man  clothed  with 
unbounded  authority.  The  remark  of  Claudian  thmt  ^^ 
one  house  received  the  rapine  of  the  whole  worid^  hes  ?' 
not  been  accused  of  much  exaggeration  ;  for  whatever 
could  be  extorted  by  oppressive  taxes,  by  bribery,  by 
fines  and  confiscations,  by  forgery,  by  the  sale  of  jns- 
tice,  of  favours,  and  of  public  offices,  was  poured  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Praefect.  The  flame  of  his  avaifee, 
says  the  poet  just  named,  could  not  be  extinguished 
with  rivers  of  gold.  His  parsimony,  too,  was  equal  to 
his  avarice ;  and  hence  he  neglected  to  gain  the  sop* 
port  of  the  soldiers,  who,  had  they  shared  in  his  plunder, 
would  not,  it  is  probable,  have  called  in  question  the 
foul  expedients  by  which  it  was  obtained.  His  vin- 
dictive and  jealous  spirit,  moreover,  created  enemies 
among  a  class  of  men  who  were  less  exposed  to  his 
extortion  than  to  his  personal  resentment.  He  had 
procured  the  death  of  several  individuals,  whose  rank 
was  higher  than  his  own,  especially  of  Tatianus,  whom 
he  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed,  and  of 
Proculus,  the  son  of  this  distinguished  Officer,  who  was 
Prsefect  of  Constantinople.  In  a  manner  equally  nnjost 
he  took  away  the  life  of  Lucianus,  the  Count  of  the 
East,  who  had  purchased  from  Rufinus  himself  the  high 
preferment  which  now  awakened  the  jealousy  of  &e 
latter.     He  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  veng^eanoe 
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which  be  had  meditated  ag^ainst  this  delegate  of  hh 
power;  for  which  reason  he  iiiatle  a  rapiil  jt>uriiey  to 
Antioch,  dra^^ed  him  before  his  tribunal,  and  sentenced 
him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  punishmGut.* 

Such  unrelenting  ferocit)'  turned  ag-aiust  the  Imperial 
Minister  ihe  rage  of  every  Order  of  the  people,  from 
the  Eunuchs  in  the  Palace  lo  the  Generals  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  The  former,  who  were,  perhaps*  the 
iBOSt  intimately  acquainted  with  his  purposes,  set  the 
eiaaiple  of  opposing-  his  nefarious  schemes.  He  had 
betrothed  his  dau*j;hter  to  Arcadius,  and  by  this  marriafre 
be  hoped  to  establish  his  authority  ort  a  permanent 
Ws;  but  the  Chamt^erlain  Eutropius,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  Eunuchs,  conducted  to  the  pliaut 
Emperor  a  yoimg  lady  named  Kudoxia»  whose  father 
comioanded  a  body  of  Franks  in  the  service  of  Rome. 
Disappointed,  and  even  in  some  degree  the  object  of 
ridicule,  Rufinus  did  not  despair  of  maintaining^  his 
ascendancy  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
of  enjoying  an  ample  revenge  upon  all  by  whom  his 
plan  of  domestic  aggrandizement  had  been  thwarted.f 

To  effect  this  object  he  importuned  the  Government 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  send  back  the  troops  which 
Tbeodosius  had  led  into  Italy  In  his  lust  expedition. 
Slilicho,  who  presided  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  the 
MDie  of  Honorius,  expressed  Ins  readiness  to  comply 
with  this  request,  and  even  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
Eastern  contingent  to  Constantinople.  As  the  main  ren- 
»on  assigued  by  Rufmus  for  demanding  ihe  return  of  the 
troops  was  founded  on  an  alarm  exciled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlte  Huns  on  the  Syrian  border,  and  of 
Alaric  in  the  Provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the 
offer  of  the  Western  General  to  assist  with  his  presence 
and  advice  the  brother  of  his  Sovereign,  ought  not  to 
have  created  the  slighest  suspicion.  But  Stilicho  claimed 
the  guardianship  of  both  Emperors,  as  having,  he 
alleged,  been  intrusted  !o  him  by  their  father  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was  therefore  suspected  that 
bis  authority  might  derange  the  plan  of  administration 
adopted,  or  rather  tolerated,  by  Arcadius»  under  the 
attspices  of  his  ambitious  Pra?iect,  and  involve  the  two 
Empires  in  war.  He  was  accordingly  informed  that, 
allhough  the  Legions  of  the  East  were  still  expected  to 
obey  Uje  summons  forwarded  to  them  from  the  Capital, 
hia  personal  attendance  would  not  be  accepted  ;  but 
thai,  on  the  contrary*  if  he  passed  the  line  which 
ifparaled  the  dominions  of  his  master  from  those  of 
Arcadias,  his  conduct  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
avowed  hostility.  Stilicho  abstained  from  a  measure 
which,  he  saw,  would  at  once  defeat  his  object,  and 
occasion  much  national  calamity  ;  but  he  intrusted  to 
G^Inas,  a  Gothic  Chief  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost 
coafidence,  Uie  command  of  the  Eastern  forces  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  revenge.  When,  therefore,  the 
cohofte  had  advanced  within  a  mile  of  the  Metropolis, 
they  halted  until  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister  should 
come  forth  to  greet  their  arrival ;  and  no  sooner  did 
they  see  tlie  enemy  of  their  General  and  the  oppressor 
flf  the  people  surrounded  by  their  ranks,  than  one  of 
their  number  stepped  forth  and  plunged  a  sword  into 
his  breast.     The  fury  of  the  populace*  hitherto  checked 

*  Zofl,  Ub.  U.  c.  52.  Clautl.  m  Ru/tt.  lib.  i.  Orttitque  rapimti 
Ampit  ttma  tlotnm.  Philostorg.  lib.  ii.  e.  3.  J^mbros.  Hpjj/,  h 
^yiam«ch.  lib,  iiL  c.  6.  Zofimus  (lib.  v.  c.  i,)  iodudet  Stilicho  in 
tbccbargn  which  he  brii^gs  mgairtst  Ruliims. 

t  Zos.  Ub,  ▼.  c.  6,     PhiJustorg.  lib.  n.  c,  6, 
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by  fear,  now  burst  out  without  restraint.  The  body  of 
llufinus  was  literally  torn  in  pieces  ;  and  his  wife  and 
daughter,  had  they  not  taken  refuge  in  a  Religious 
Sanctuary,  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.' 

The  feeble  Arcadius  now  found  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  had  deceived  and  murdered  his  prin- 
cipal servant.  The  Empress,  who  owed  her  elevation 
lo  the  stratagem  of  Eutropius,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  her  husband  ;  while  Gatnas,  who  could  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  army,  sought  no  other  patron. 
Zosimus  insinuates  that  the  influence  of  Stilicho  was 
exerted  to  secure  the  promotion  of  his  tools  at  the  Court 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  ttie  General  of  Honorius 
still  aspired  to  the  government  of  both  Empires,  in 
capacity  of  guardian  to  Ihe  two  young  Princes.  What-  EutropiLn 
ever  triilli  there  may  be  in  Ihe  former  part  of  this  sug-  ^""^  Oajoas 
gestion^  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  Iris  interlVrence  y^^^p^^^^Jf* 
in  the  administration  of  ihe  Eastern  State,  ruused  a  v^  * 
spirit  of  opposition  to  his  policy  so  strong  and  de- 
termined, that  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  instead  of  af- 
fording mutual  support  against  the  powerful  nations 
which  were,  on  all  sides,  pressing  upon  the  limits  of 
their  respective  Provinces,  viewed  each  other  as  enemies 
to  be  weakened  or  subdued.  The  Roman  Empire  was 
thus  not  less  divided  in  interest  and  allectlon  thaa  in 
territorial  dominions  ;  and  hence  its  decline  and  tinal 
overthrow  were  accelerated,  from  year  to  year,  by  tlse 
very  counseU  and  arms  which  ought  to  have  secured 
its  perpetuity.t 

An  inroad  of  the  Goths  under  the  celebrated  Alaric,  Qot^lc  war 
revived  for  a  moment  the  union  of  the  two  Empires.  Conjeciurei 
After  the  most  patient  investigation  into  the  few  sources  as  to  Hi 
of  Historical  truth  which  stilt  remain,  we  have  not  been  ori^ia. 
able  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  furraiduble  war  which,      *•  ^» 
in  Ihe  year  396,  alarmed  the  interior  Provinces  both  of      ^^^' 
Italy  and  of  Greece.     Zosimus  and  Orosius  agree  in 
ascribing  it   to   the   arts  of  Rufinus  and  of  his   rival 
Stilicho  ;  each  of  whom  is  accused  of  wi-sliing,  amid 
the  turmoil  which  must  ensue,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  services,  aud  thereby  to  raise  himself  to  the   su- 
preme power.!    This  charge,  as  it  res[>ects  the  Minisler 
of  Arcadius,  is  attended  with  a  cousicierable  show^  of 
probability  ;  and  his   memory  is  still  loaded  with  the 
atrocious  imputation   of  meditating   a  change  in  the 
Government,  to  be  effected  by  the  success  of  the  Bar- 
barians against  his  native  Prince,  the  son,  too,  of  his 
greatest  benefactor.     His  treason  is  attributed  to  the 
disappointment  which  he  sustained  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  with  Eudoxia  instead  of  his  daughter;  to 
avenge  which,  says  Claudiau,  he  invited  llie  Huns  into 
Asia,  and  laid  Europe  open  to  the  Goths,     He  lived 
not  to  witness  the  fatal  etfects  of  his  wicked  policy. 

The  march  of  Alaric,  who  descended  from  the  banks  Devasiation 
of  the  Danube,  through  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  ^oTmniited 
Thcssaly  into  Achaia,  and  even  the  Peloponnesus,  was  J^gp^"',^  *^ 
marked  with  blood   and  desolation,  with  the  sack  of 
towns  and  the  captivity  of  ihe  inhabitants,     Rufmus 
had  everywhere  placed  such  Officers  in   command  as 
either  could  not  defend  their  Country,  or  who  were  base 


♦  Clatid,  in  Rtfftft,  Jib.  li.  Zos.  lib.  v,  c.  7.  Sol.  lib,  viiue,  1. 
Soc.  lib.  VI.  c.  L     Phllostorg.  lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

t  2o*-  lib.  V,  c,  8.  Claud,  /.  Coru.  St  Hick.  lib.  i.  Sox.  lib.  viii. 
c,  I.     CliiEnl,  in  JCuttop.  lib.  i-     Phltoitisrg,  lib,  xi.  c.  4. 

I  Oro».  lib.  vii.  c.  37.  Ul  re&ua  repenle  turlmtti,  nfcesxiias 
Reipuhiicm  tafiut  amUt&s  iegerct^  bttrBara*  gen/et  itic  itutmi/,  Ajc 
Jhvit.    ZMimas  (lib,  y,  c,  5.)  aay»  roucb  lh«  ftwne. 
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enough  to  receive  instructions  not  to  defend  it.  The 
•straits  of  Thermopylie  were  abandoned  without  drawing 
a  sword,  and  the  strongest  positions  in  Greece  were 
given  up  as  fast  as  the  enemy  could  advance  to  occupy 
them.  Phocis  and  Bceotia  could  not  resist  the  torrent 
of  Barbarians  which  were  thus  let  in  upon  them.  All 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  massacred,  while 
the  women  and  children  were  reserved  for  the  most 
degrading  servitude.  Athens  saved  her  walls  by  a 
seasonable  capitulation ;  but  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta 
submitted  unconditionally  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
conqueror,  and  resigned  their  wealth,  their  ornaments, 
the  triumphs  of  Art  and  of  War,  and,  above  all,  the 
flower  of  their  inhabitants,  as  a  prey  to  his  savage 
followers.  As,  however,  the  succeeding  events  of  this 
Gothic  insurrection  are  more  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  West  than  of  the  East,  we  shall  not 
follow  them  out  to  any  greater  length  at  present,  but 
resume  the  narrative  as  it  respects  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  of  his  unworthy  Ministers  at  Constantinople.* 

Eutropius  was  on  many  accounts  the  most  odious 
and  contemptible  of  those  instruments  of  tyranny  which 
were  employed  or  permitted  by  the  weak  Monarch  of 
the  Grecian  Empire  to  oppress  his  subjects.  The 
origin  and  occupations  of  this  favourite  cast  a  shade 
upon  his  character  which  no  degree  of  power  or  of 
wealth  could  remove ;  while  the  insolence  with  which 
he  assailed  men  of  the  noblest  birth,  and  the  rapacity 
with  which  he  plundered  all  classes  of  the  people,  ex- 
cited against  him  an  universal  feeling  of  indignation. 
His  avarice  was  equal  to  that  of  RuRnus,  without 
having  the  accompaniment  of  that  lofty  ambition  which 
stimulated  the  covetousness  of  the  latter.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Roman  name,  he  appeared  in  the  Senate 
as  a  Consul,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  a  Com- 
mander ;  imitating  the  acts  which  were  performed  by 
Caesar  and  Camillus,  as  an  ape  mimics  the  doings  of  a 
man. 

The  contempt  with  which  his  person  and  adminis- 
tration were  everywhere  regarded  soon  rendered  him 
impatient  of  superior  merit  as  well  as  of  illustrious 
genealogy.  Abundantius,  who  had  introduced  him  to 
the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  was  the  first  victim  of  his 
spleen,  being  deprived  of  his  fortunes,  and  banished  to 
an  inhospitable  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Timasius,  the  Master-General  of  the  armic'S  under 
Theodosius,  was  the  next  whom  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  accuse  of  disaffection  towards  the  Emperor 
and  his  Prime  Minister.  He,  in  like  manner,  was 
stripped  of  his  immense  riches,  and  doomed  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  desert  of  Lybia.  Nor  was 
it  held  suflicient  to  protect  himself  against  the  just 
anger  of  those  whose  rank  in  the  State  was  degraded 
by  his  presence  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign :  he 
procured  a  law  of  treason  to  be  passed,  which  punished 
with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  CN^ery  one  who 
should  conspire,  either  with  subjects  or  with  strangers, 
against  any  of  the  persons  whom  the  Emperor  con- 
sidered as  the  Members  of  his  Government,  of  his  House- 
hold, of  his  Civil  establishment,  and  even  the  principal 
Officers  of  his  army.  On  this  broad  ground  a  private 
quarrel  might  be  identified  with  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
against  the  State ;  and  as  the  intention,  if  it  could  be 

^  Claud,  til  J?i^.  lib.  ii.  Zos.  lib.  v.  c.  16.  The  latter  hij- 
toriaB  mentions  that  Athens  was  saved  by  the  appearaoc*  of  the 
apectre  of  Achilles. 


detected,  was  amenable  to  the  same  tribunal  with  the 
overt  act,  a  hasty  expression,  or  an  ambiguous  term,  ^ 
exposed  the  most  illustrious  individuals  in  the  Empire  ^ 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  estate.  P^ay,  to  complete  the 
reign  of  terror,  it  was  enacted  that  the  sons  of  traitors, 
altiiough  not  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  the  charge 
of  their  parents,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  in- 
heriting property,  either  on  the  side  of  the  father  or  on 
that  of  the  mother,  or  of  receiving  any  legacy  be- 
queathed to  them  by  kinsmen  or  by  strangers.* 

This  intolerable  oppression  found  an  avenger  in  a  Im 
part  of  the  Empire  which,  perhaps,  was  the  least  ex-  ^ 
posed  to  its  weight.     The  Chief  of  one  of  those  Colonies 
of  Ostrogoths  which  had  been  planted  by  Theodosius 
in  Phrygia,  influenced  either  by  the  desire  of  plunder 
or  by  the  secret  instigation  of  Gainas,  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  clan,  and  displayed  the  standard  of 
rebellion.      Tribigild,    meeting    with    no    formidable 
resistance,   made   a  gpreat  impression   an  the  richest 
Provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the  intelligence  of  which  no 
sooner  reached  Constantinople,  than  an  army  was  sent 
against  him  under  Leo,  a  rude  and  ignorant  soldier, 
while  Gainas  was  ordered  to  proceed  into  Thrace  to 
defeat  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  in  that  quarter. 
The  incapacity  of  the  former  was  soon  made  manifest. 
The  Barbarians  attacked  his  camp  in  the  night,  and 
dispersed  his  troops ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  made 
haste  to  join  the  victorious  rebel,  and  to  encourage  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  ulterior  object,  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and,  as  they  imagined,  the  punishment  of  Eu- 
tropius.    The  failure  of  Leo  rendered  necessary  the 
presence   of  Gainas  with   a  reinforcement   from    the 
Thracian  Legions  ;  but  this  Officer,  still  more  incensed 
than  Tribigild  against  the  Imperial  favourite,  had  no 
intention  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  insurgents  or  to 
disappoint  their  hopes.     Instead  of  opposing  the  Ostro- 
goths, he  directed  their  movements  and  even  strength- 
ened their  positions  ;  and  when  he  had  thus  made  them 
formidable,  he  wrote  to  Arcadius  that  the  smallness  of 
the  army  under  his  command,  as  it  rendered  the  issue 
of  a  battle  uncertain,  dictated  the  expediency  of  termi- 
nating the  contest  by  a  negotiation  for  Peace.     The 
Emperor,  who  could  contemplate  no  alternative,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  conditions  which  it  might  please 
the  victor  to  propose ;  but  when  he  heard  that  the 
head  of  his  Minister  was  demanded  as  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  alarm.     His  wife 
Eudoxia,  who  valued  the  safety  of  her  throne  more 
than  the  life  of  an  Eunuch,  urged  his  compliance  with 
the  daim  of  Tribigild ;  insinuating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Eutropius  had  recently  been  guilty  of  some  mis- 
demeanours which  gave  great  offence  to  her  feelings  of 
propriety.     The  miserable  being,  whose  life  was  thus  ^ 
made  the  price  of  Peace,  fled  to  the  Metropolitan  Church,  ® 
where,  under  the  protection  of  SL  Chrysostom,  he  en-  ■* 
joyed  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary  until  the  fury  of  the 
people  had   subsided.     He  was  in   the  first  instance 
banished  to  the  island  of  Cypitis,  whence  he  was  almost 
instantly  recalled,  and  condemned  to  death.f 

But  the  ambition  or  revenge  of  Gainas  was  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  downfal  of  Eutropius.  Displeased  at  the 
elevation  of  Aurelian  and  Satuminus,  two  individuals 


*  Claud,  in  Euirop.  lib.  i.     Zos.  lib.  ▼.  c.  9. 

t  Zosimus  (lib.  v.  c.  13.)  represents  the  insurrection  if  origiaatii^ 
with  Gainas.  In  lib.  ?.  c.  14-~18.  he  givM  a  good  aoooant  off  m 
rebellion.     Philostorg.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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of  Consular  rank,  who  were  invested  wilh  ihe  offices  to 
which  he  aspired,  he  threw  otf  his  allef^iance  allogether, 
united  his  force  with  that  of  Tribig^ild  in  the  Pmvince 
of  Lydia,  and  fortliwllh  atJvaiiced  to  ihe  shores  of  the 
Hellespont.  Arcadius  found  it  necesFiary  to  cuter  into 
a  negotiation  wUh  the  two  rebellious  Commanders. 
He  condescended  to  have  a  personal  interview  witli 
Ih^m  at  Chalcedon,  where  he  agreed  to  sacrifice  his 
new  Ministers  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  Gai'nas,  to 
make  the  lalter  Master-General  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  to  permit  the  Capital  to  be  garrisoned  with  Ooihic 
soldiers.* 

This  success  led  to  the  speedy  niin  of  the  r>rtunale 
Barbarian.  Unnhle  to  repress  the  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  mixed  with  the  iusolejice  of  conquest  tfie 
acrimony  of  Rf  hgious  controversy,  he  had  t!ie  mortifica- 
tion to  learn  that  a  gjreat  part  of  his  army  was  cut  ofi' 
by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  who  had  risen  in 
defence  of  their  creed.  Gainas  was  declared  a  public 
wemy,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
loyal  troops  in  the  adjoininjc;  Provinces  were  intrusted 
to  the  command  of  Fravilta,  a  Gotliic  Chief,  whose 
fidehty  towards  the  Emperor  pointed  him  out  us  the 
litlest  person  for  that  important  charge;  upon  which 
soitable  preparations  were  made  by  sea  and  laud  to 
suMtie  the  rebellious  Generals,  tmd  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  Government.  Of  the  war  which  ensued 
'0  few  details  have  been  preserved  that  we  can  only 
fijon  a  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  scene  on  which  it 
ns  prosecuted,  aird  the  immediate  results  which  it 
pmduced.  It  would  appear  that  a  succession  of  de- 
feats in  Tlirace  induced  Gatnas  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont  in  the  face  of  a  superior  lor ce,  hy 
which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  and  pursued 
totards  the  Danube.  In  these  circuruslurices  he  rclin- 
quislicd  whatever  designs  he  might  have  entertaiuod  on 
the  SovercigTity  of  the  East,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  light  cavalry,  and  resolved  to  fight  liis  way  into 
*li«  Countries  beyond  the  river,  where  he  hoped  to 
liwime  the  power  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
piially  possessed,  a-*  the  leader  of  a  small  Sept,  or 
'^-''-"     Bui  Uldin»  the  King  of  the  Him*!,  occupied  all 


Tribe, 


tlie  hltoug  pogiitions  on  the  Southern  hank  of  th'e  stream 
^hichtlie  fugitive  intended  ti>  pass  ;  and  l>eing  unwill- 
ijig  that  an  adventurer,  at  once  so  bold  and  faithless, 
should  l^ave  the  means  of  torming  an  army  in  his  rear, 
and  desirous,  perhaps,  to  recommend  his  services  to 
t^  Imjicnal  Court,  he  opposed  the  further  retreat  of 
the  vanquished  rebel.  Gaiua'i,  reduced  to  despair, 
naiie  sevemt  furious  charges  upon  the  lines  of  his 
antagonist,  in  one  of  which  he  was  slain,  together 
With  the  greater  part  of  his  devoted  band.  His  he*id 
wiis  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  relieved  the  unwarlike 
Emperor  from  the  tears  which  had  recently  oppressed 
bifo,  as  well  for  his  life  as  for  his  crown.t 

The  Peace  procured  hy  this  victory  appears  to  have 
continued  unbroken  till  the  death  of  Arcadius.  Seven 
years  elapsed  between  thcs«  two  events  ;  during  which 
period  the  Goths  and  Huns,  satisfied  for  the  moment 
•Ifilh  the  share  wliich  they  Jtad  obtained  of  the  best 
fands  in  the  Empire,  and  resolved  to  check  the  further 
inro^ils  of  their  countrymen,  who  came  to  plunder 
nitlier  than  to  occupy  the  cultivated  fieltls,  proved  the 
Qtin  defence  of  the  Northern  frontier.    The  tranquillity 


of  the  Capital,  indeed,  was  occasionally  disturbed  by 
the  contests  of  the  two  great  Religions  parlies,  which 
at  I  hat  time  divided  the  ChriMian  WorlcJ,  the  Arians 
and  the  Catholics.  Then,  as  on  other  occasions,  the 
interests  of  the  true  Faith  were  made  the  pretext  for 
indulging  personal  animosity  and  for  gratifying  ambi- 
tious views;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  thousands 
of  both  sfxcs,  who  knew  not  the  mtaning  of  tlie  lan- 
guage which  they  used,  nor  the  itnport  oi  the  question 
which  they  discusiied,  were  rearly  to  inflict  and  to  snlfer 
death,  rather  than  yield  a  single  step  to  their  theological 
opponeut.H.  The  Empress  herself,  who  had  laken 
otTeucfc*  at  the  Archbishop,  the  celebrated  Chrysoslom, 
mingled  in  these  disputes;  and,  on  several  occasions, 
carried  her  enmity  so  far  as  to  convince  every  one  that 
her  zeal  was  stimulated  by  private  resent  men  I,  and 
not,  aw  she  professed,  by  a  regard  for  evangelical  truth 
and  piety, 

Zosimus  relates,  too,  thai  in  the  year  404,  a  part  of 
Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor  was  laid  waste  by  an  irruption 
of  the  Jsannans,  who,  bursting  from  the  fastnesses  of 
Mount  Taurus,  swept  away  from  the  husbandmen  of 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  the  fruits  of  their  laud,  and 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages.  This  temporary 
invasion  was  checked  by  Arbazacius,  who  soon  drove 
the  freebooters  back  into  the  hills,  and  strengthened 
the  military  posts  along  Ihe  border;  his  reputation^ 
however,  did  not  pass  unsullied  by  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  sold  to  the  marauders  the  facihty  of  escape,  and 
accepted  a  share  of  their  booty  for  permission  to  carry 
away  the  remainder.  But  this  occurrence  did  not 
materially  interrupt  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,  which, 
as  wc  have  already  remarked,  was  not  menaced  by  any 
powerful  enemy  until  after  the  demise  of  Arcadius, 
which  look  place  in  the  nu>nlh  ol  May  408.* 

The  family  of  the  Emperor,  at  his  death,  consisted 
of  three  dauglitcrs  and  a  sou.  This  last,  named  Theo- 
dosiiis^  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  the  throne 
of  the  East,  now  become  hereditary,  tell  into  his  pos- 
session. His  mother  had  recently  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  ;  his  uncle  Honorius  was  rnca[)able of  renderings 
any  a.ssistance  in  the  govcniment  of  a  State,  which  was 
already  become  more  a  rival  than  an  ally,  and  hence 
the  care  of  his  person  and  authority  naturally  devolved 
upon  the  great  Officers  of  the  court  and  of  the  army. 
There  is,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Procopiua 
a  traditional  narrative,  setting  forth  that  Arcadius  had, 
by  a  special  clause  in  his  will,  confided  the  fortunes  of 
his  son  to  the  generosity  of  the  Persian  jVJonarch  ; 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  regarded  as  less  hkely  to  br  in- 
fluenced by  ambitions  views,  Ihau  the  tuibulent  Chiefs 
by  whom  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  at  that 
period  surrounded.  Agatbias  relates  that  the  report  of 
such  an  arrangement  had  reached  his  times,  and,  with- 
out positively  calling  the  truth  of  it  in  question,  directs 
his  criticism  rather  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  than 
to  the  evidence  upon  which  it  had  been  believed. 
Subsequent  writers,  however,  who  have  bestowed  up(m 
the  testament  of  Arcadius  fully  more  alteulion  than  it 
deserves,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Procopius  uuist 
have  been  misled  by  a  popular  story^  and  that  the 
young  Theodosius  was  in  no  respect  indebted  either  to 
the  counsels  or  the  arms  of  Persia. f 
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Avail ini?  ourselves  of  ibe  pause  created  by  the  death 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  we  resume  the  hisLory  of  the 
West  imtkr  the  goverameiit  of  Honorius*  We  inleti- 
tionally  omii  the  details  of  a  second  African  war, 
excited  by  Gildo,  a  brotlier  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  and 
whicli  ended,  like  iht*  former,  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  principal  rebels.  The  year  398  was  sigrnalized  at 
once  by  this  success^  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror with  his  cousin,  the  daughter  oCStilicho;  events 
which  appear  to  have  employed  the  panegyrics  of 
Poetry,  as  well  as  the  dtlig^ence  of  those  minute  Annal- 
ists who  measure  the  importance  of  things  by  their 
local  interest  rather  than  by  their  effects  on  the  piihlic 
welfare.  We  pass  on  to  a  more  momentous  occurrence 
in  the  rcig'n  of  Honorius,  the  invasion  of  Italy  hy 
Alaricv  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Goths. 

We  have  already  described  the  operations  which 
took  place  in  Greece  when,  in  the  year  396,  a  various 
army,  under  the  Chief  just  named,  carried  terror  and 
devastiitinn  from  the  shores  of  the  Danube  to  the 
extremity  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Ministers  of  Arcadius, 
jealous  of  the  posver  possessed  by  Stiliclio,  who  fjad 
been  sent  to  deliver  the  Eusteru  Empire  from  the  hor- 
rors of  invasion,  opposed  the  measures  of  their  ally  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Goths  efTected  an  easy  escape 
from  I^is  hands.  The  Roman  General  was  even  com- 
manded (0  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius; 
while  Alaric  was  received  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  whose  territories  he  liad  ravaged,  and 
whose  authority  he  had  laboured  to  subvert*  After 
having  destroyed  the  fairest  parts  of  Greece  and  plun- 
dered Epirus,  the  Gothic  Prince  was  raised  by  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  Master- General 
of  the  Eastern  iilyricum.  Nor  did  his  elevation  stop 
here;  tor  his  followers,  animated  by  his  numerous 
victories,  and  assured  of  future  success,  proclaimed 
him  King  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  all  the  Tribes  who 
owned  their  kindred  or  allegiance.* 

Situated  between  the  two  Empires,  Alaric  could  not 
fail  to  prove  formidable  to  both.  Enraged,  perhaps, 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Romans  directed  hy  the  splendid 
talents  of  Slilicho,  and,  at  all  events,  regarding  them 
as  a  much  more  powerful  enemy  than  the  elfeminate 
bands  of  Constantinople,  be  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  to  lead  his  troops  against  Honorius,  and  to 
elfec*,  if  possible,  the  entire  conquejjt  of  Italy,  After 
two  years'  preparation,  accordingly,  he  advanced  into 
the  warhke  Province  of  Pannonia,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  and  pitclied  his  camp  in  the  plains  of 
Istria  and  Venetia.  But  these  achievements^  it  is 
obvious,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  expense 
of  much  time  and  bloodshed  ;  and,  hence,  althou-^h 
be  bef;an  the  war  in  the  year  400,  it  was  not  till  th- 
third  summer,  that  the  terror  of  his  arms  disturbed  th 
repose  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Milon.  Many  battles 
and  sieges  mu*>t  in  the  interval  have  occupied  his  atten* 
tion  and  thinned  his  ranks,  and  there  Is  even  a  great 
air  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  the  Gothic 
King  was  compelled,  oftener  than  once  during  that 
period,  to  retire  towards  the  Danube,  nnd  recrnit  his 
forces  among  the  native  Tribes  who  lined  its  banks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  third  season,  however,  he 
approached  so  near  the  residence  of  the  feeble  Hono- 
rius,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  latter  either  to 
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relinquish  Italy  altogether  to  the  Barbarian  con qiieror* 
lo  make  a  great  effort  to  drive  him  once  more  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  Prince  himself,  yielding  to  his 
fears,  was  inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who 
recommended  an  immediate  retreat  into  Gaul ;  but 
btilicbo,  unwilling  to  abandon  the  city  and  country  of 
the  Romans  into  the  hands  of  a  savage  host,  which 
would  plunder  and  debase  the  venerable  memorials  of 
their  ancient  fame,  entreated  his  Sovereign  to  maintain,  Knerfv  of 
if  possible^  his  ground  at  Milan,  until  a  sufhcient  army  SiUtcbi^ 
could  be  raised  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invader. 
W'ith  this  view  the  gallant  General  repaired  to  the 
Northern  frontiers,  whither  the  best  disciplined  portion 
of  the  Legions  bad  been  despatched.  He  crossed  the 
Alps  amidst  the  ice  and  snow  which  still  lingered  In 
their  valleys^  and  attacked  in  the  hilly  parts  of  RhsUa 
a  powerful  body  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  a  deseent 
into  the  low  country.  He  induced  several  Tribes  of  the 
Alemanni  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
take  arms  against  a  people  who  were  already  become 
formidable  to  all  the  Western  nations  of  Europe.  In 
like  manner,  he  summoned  from  the  borders  of  the 
Bhine^  and  even  of  Caledonia,  every  cohort  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  immediate  defence  of  those  Provinces, 
and  ordered  them  to  hasten  their  march  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Italy.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  emergency, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  receive  into  his  ranks  a  nume- 
rous body  of  Alanian  horsemen,  although  former  events 
had  taught  him  to  distrust  alike  their  discipline  and 
their  fidelity.* 

But  the  activity  of  StJlicho  could  not  keep  pace  with  h« 
the  ambition  of  Alaric,  or  whh  the  fears  of  Honorius.  Hoaonui 
The  Gothic  army  having  crossed  the  Addua,  the  Roman  ^*^" 
Emperor,  at  the  head  of  a  feeble  band  of  courtiers,  fled 
into  Liguria,  on  hi.^  way  to  the  frontier  of  Gaul ;  but 
being  pressed  by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  he 
fionght  a  temjjorary  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Ast4i. 
The  King  of  the  Visigoths,  eager  to  terminate  the  war 
by  the  capture  of  the  Prince,  invested  the  place  with 
his  whole  force;  and  as  the  means  of  defence  were 
small,  ami  the  resolution  of  the  garrison  was  unsus- 
(ained  either  by  courage  or  talent  in  their  leader,  the 
siege  would,  probably,  have  ended  in  a  speedy  capitula- 
tion, hiid  not  the  father-indaw  of  Honorius  descended 
from  the  adjoining  heights  with  a  body  of  soldiers 
determined  to  save  their  Emperor,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  appearance  of  this  able  OflRcer  soon 
i^hanged  the  aspect  of  affairs,  Alaric,  who  imagined 
that  all  the  honour  and  wealth  to  be  gained  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asta  were  already  in  his  hands,  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  himself  surrounded,  and  exposed  to 
the  instant  attack  of  a  numerous  and  indignant  army. 
The  Chiefs  of  his  camp  compelled  him  to  adopt  the 
irudential  measure  of  retreating,  as  long  as  it  was 
in  their  power  to  escape,  and  to  carry  with  them 
the  load  of  booty  with  which  their  inarch  was  encum- 
bered, f 

From  Asta  we  trace  the  position  of  the  Gotlis  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pol  en  ti  a,  where  they  appear  to  have 
pitched  their  tents.  On  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday, 
ill  the  year  403,  Stilicho  attacked  them  whilst  employed 
in  their  devotions,  and  gained  an  important  victory. 
The  abilities  of  Alaric  were  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage!  and  he  more  than  once  turned  the  tide  of 
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battle  figairiRt  ihe  assailants ;  btit  the  steady  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans  finally  prevailed »  forced  the 
intrenchments  of  his  camp,  and  drove  him  from  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  remaining'  cavalry.  The  spoils 
of  Greece,  which  the  Barbarians  still  carried  about  with 
them,  rewarded  the  success  of  the  conquerors  ;  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  fe!l  into  their  hands^  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  wife  of  Alaric,  still  loaded  willi  jewels  and 
1^^  precious  stones,  and  recently  dated  with  the  hope  of 
fw^  occupying  the  throne  of  the  West, 
^k  The  Gothic  Commanderi  superior  to  the  caprice  of 
Hj^lQ  fortune^  resolved  to  occupy  the  time  which  was  spent 
HT  by  his  enemies  in  congratulation,  in  the  bold  enterprise 
of  seizing  upon  Rome  itself,  and  thereby  of  indemnify- 
^m  ing  his  soldiers  for  their  loss  at  Polentia.  His  cavalry, 
^m  which  had  retreated  in  tolerable  order*  was  still  equal 
I  to  a  rapid  march  across  llie  Apennines ;  and  hoping-  to 

I  take  the  Capital  by  surprise*  he  had  no  doubt  of  grati- 

fying the  avarice  and  revenge  of  his  followers,  before 
any  considerable  body  of  troops  cowld  be  sent  against 
him.     But  the  vigilance  of  Stilicho  could  not  be  de- 
n  ceived.     Rome  was  made  aware  of  the  danger  which 

■■  menaced  it,  and  supplied  with  a  garrison  from  the 
B^P*"  neighbouring  territory.  Disappointed  a  second  time» 
^  the  despair  of  the  Barbarians  might  have  impelled 
I  them  to  some  rash  attempt  not  !ess  destructive  to  the 

country  than  a  more  regtdar  triumph  in  the  field  ;    a 
coosideration   which  induced   the   Roman   General  to 
propose  a  Truce,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  invaders  the 
l^^    Bieans  of  retiring  without  further  loss  of  honour  or  of 
■p       property.     The  conditions  were  accepted  on  the  part  of 
f  Alaric ;  but  as  every  concession  had  been  wrung  from 

lum  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  over- 
iheiming  influence  of  the  Chieftains,  who  exercised  a 
8*parate  authority  in  his  camp,  he  never  cordially  re- 
linquished the  determination  which  he  expressed  upon 
bis  entrance  into  Italy,  of  finding  within  its  limits  either 

b  &  kingdom  or  a  grave.  It  is  upon  a  reference  to  such 
'^*  feelings  only  that  we  can  account  for  his  attempt  upon 
t^  Verona  while  pursuing  his  retreat  towards  the  llha;Uan 
L  Alps.  His  intention  was,  by  a  sudden  assault »  to  take 
that  important  city,  the  key  of  the  fine  country  by  which 
«t  is  surrounded ;  but  his  design  being  made  known  by 
Certain  traitors  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Stilicho,  he  was  attacked  in  front  and  flank  by  a  supe- 
rior force,  and  puiiislied  with  a  defeat  not  less  severe 
than  he  had  sustained  at  Polentia,  On  this  occasion 
be  owed  his  personal  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
*»id  to  an  unskilful  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
^lani,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  conquer,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  thereby  made  an  opening  for  the  Gothic 
^valry  to  charge.  Alaric,  aIthouG:h  discomfited,  con- 
tmued  to  keep  the  field  against  Stilicho,  until,  finding 
his  men  sinking  under  the  weight  of  disease  and  famine, 
bs  thought  proper  to  Hslen  to  the  advice  of  his  cap- 

Slaiiis,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  which  was  held  out 
to  him  for  effecting  a  retreat.* 
Iq  Rome,  recently  delivered  from  the  terror  of  an  as- 
Boqe'ftahf  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  receive  within  her 
Walls  the  son  of  Thendosius,  After  some  delay  he  was 
induced  to  comply  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Senate  ; 
*nd,  at  length,  in  the  month  of  December,  403,  he  en- 
teed  the  city  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  ancient  Triumph  ; 
having  by  his  side  in  the  same  chariot  the  indefatigable 
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Commander,  by  whose  talents  and  courage  Italy  was 
for  a  time  relieved  from  the  presence  tif  a  san^-uinnry 
foe.  In  ihe  Games  which  followed,  Ilonorius  ahoIji>hed, 
by  a  formal  decree,  t!ie  inhuman  fvpectade  of  Gladiators ; 
following  in  this  measure  not  only  the  coimsels  of 
Religion,  but  also  the  softer  spirit  of  the  Age,  which 
hatl  begun  to  take  otfence  at  the  sight  of  blood  so 
profitably  and  cruelly  shed.* 

The  Capital  of  Italy  bad  not  for  many  years  been  Fixes  ihc 
regarded  as  the  residence  of  her  Sovereigns.  During  seat  of  his 
the  preceding  century,  indeed,  Rome  bad  only  three  Governmeiit 
times  witnessed  the  presence  of  an  Emperor;  and  as  ^^  Ra^'*""^- 
the  reasons  assigned  for  transferring  the  Court  to  a 
position  nearer  the  important  frontier  of  the  Pannoniaa 
Provinces,  had  reconciled  the  citizens  to  the  change,  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  detain  Hoi^orias 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars.  The  people  of  Milan 
solicited  him  to  return  to  their  city ;  but  the  clarm  which 
be  had  sulfered  on  the  approach  of  Alaric  determined 
him  to  moke  choice  of  a  situation,  where  he  miglit  more 
easily  obtain  the  means  of  defence,  or  of  flight.  He 
selected  Ravenna,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which, 
for  nnore  than  three  hundred  years  after,  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  Uovernment  and  the  Metropolis  of 
Italy.t 

A  series  of  events  about  this  period  distracted  I  lie  invislon  o* 
Western  Empire;  but  they  are  so  indistinctly  arranged  Italy  by  R** 
by  Zosimus,  the  only  re^ilar  Historian  to  whom  we  «J»^ai*u*' 
can  refer,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
order.  It  was,  probably,  in  the  second  year  after  the 
repulse  of  Alaric,  that  a  German  Prince,  named  Rada- 
gaisu*!,  descended  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  host  of  Vandals,  Suevians,  and  Bur* 
gu nd ians,  to  attack  Italy  and  Gaul.  This  mighty  army, 
consifstingof  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  section  of  which, 
under  the  personal  command  of  the  Sovereign,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Upper  Danube,  with  the  view  of 
pouring  down  upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Hono- 
rius.  The  safety  of  Rome  and  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  were  once  more  intrusted  to  the  prudent  valour 
of  Stilicho  ;  but  so  unexpected  was  the  inroad  upon 
Pannonia,  and  so  reluctant  bad  the  people  of  Italy 
become  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  attempt  the  protection  of  a  distant  frontier, 
or  even  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  Legions 
were  accordingly  reinforced  with  large  bodies  of  Bar- 
barian auxiliaries,  Huns,  Goths,  and  Alans,  who  appear 
to  have  engaged  on  either  side  indiflerently,  and  to 
have  chosen  the  standard  of  Stilicho  or  of  Radagnisus, 
accortliiig  to  their  individual  preferences.J 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman  General  to  make  no  Destruction 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy  until  he  could  of  his  army 
attack  him  with  his  whole  assembled  force,  and  iu  an  bySiUicho, 
advantageous  position.     In  bis  camp  at  Pa  via  he  re- 
ceived  intelligence  thai  the  Germans  had  issued  from 
the  mountains,  crossed  the  Po,  »nd  even  advanced  to 
the    city  of  Florence,   which    they   were   preparing  to 
besiege.     It  grieved  him   to  hear  that    Severn  I  of  the 
finest  towns  in  the  upper  Provinces  were  pillaged  and 


•  Pructetitiuf,  ill  bis  Poem  against  Symm«chus,  described  ihc  sia 
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destroyed  ;  but  as  his  arrangements  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted, he  confined  his  exertions  to  the  increase  and 
discipline  of  his  army.  At  length,  when  the  Barba- 
rians had  for  some  time  wasted  their  strength  against 
the  walls  of  Florence,  he  advanced  to  complete  their 
destruction.  He  began  by  surrounding  thdr  camp  with 
a  deep  ditch  and  rampart,  which  at  once  cut  them  off 
from  retreat  and  from  a  supply  of  provisions.  Several 
skirmishes,  indeed,  appear  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  which  were  attended  with 
various  success ;  but,  in  the  end,  Radagaisus  foimd 
himself  confined  to  a  narrow  space  of  ground  between 
the  city  and  the  circumvallation  with  which  he  was  ia- 
Ycsted,  and  rendered  alike  incapable  of  commanding  a 
field  in  which  to  fight,  or  an  opening  by  which  to 
retire.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  a 
treaty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  listen  to  a  proposal  to  that 
effect  made  by  his  prudent  antagonist;  who,  as  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  recruit  his  Legions,  avoided 
every  occasion  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  men.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  motives  in  which  it  originatedf 
the  negotiation  was  followed  by  an  issue  fatal  to  the 
life  of  the  German  Prince  and  to  the  fame  of  Stilicho. 
Under  some  pretence,  which  has  not  been  explained, 
Radagaisus  was  di^^gracefully  beheaded,  and  his  people 
were  sold  for  slaves,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
surrounding  country.* 

The  other  divisions  of  the  grand  army,  which  had 
descended  to  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  turned  their 
line  of  march  towards  the  West,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
entered  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Gaul.  This  invasion 
is  the  more  memorable  from  the  fact  that  the  mixed  host 
of  Vandals,  Burgundians,  Alans,  and  Suevians  never 
afterwards  retreated,  but  made  a  final  settlement  in  the 
country  which  they  overran.  To  save  Italy,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Honorius,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
successively  withdrew  the  regular  troops  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  leaving  all  the  Countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Forth,  to  the 
chances  of  Barbarian  warfare.  The  forts  on  the  Rhine 
were  dismantled,  the  garrisons  were  removed,  and  the 
interests  of  Rome,  on  that  important  frontier,  were  con- 
fided to  the  arms  of  the  friendly  Tribes  who  had  accepted 
the  alliance  of  her  Generals.  Hence  the  German  in- 
vaders met  with  no  effectual  resistance  in  their  march 
throui>;h  the  seventeen  Provinces  of  Gaul.  Two  or  three 
cities  might,  perhaps,  withstand  a  siege ;  and,  in  some 
places,  the  raw  levies  which  were  raised  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  might  dispute  a  strong  pass  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  conquerors;  but,  in  the  annals  of  that 
period,  so  few  indications  remain  of  a  resolute  defence 
or  a  protracted  struggle,  that  we  follow  the  advance  of 
the  Burgundians  and  their  allies  from  the  river  to  the 
Pyrenees,  as  if  they  were  marching  through  a  peaceful 
territory  t 

A  similar  cause  produced  a  similar  effect  in  Britain. 
The  principal  stations  in  that  Island  were  stripped  of  the 
troops  which  usually  kept  the  surrounding  country  in 
awe ;  upon  which  the  Provincials,  who  had  long  been 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  rushed  to  arms,  and  asserted 
for  a  moment  a  precarious  independence.  They  raised 
to  the  British  throne  two  Emperors,  whom  they  almost 
immediately  afterwards  deposed  and  murdered.     Fasci- 


nated by  the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  they  next  exalted  to 
the  Imperial  dignity  a  private  soldier  called  Constaif 
tine,  who  had  neither  talents  nor  experience  to  .qualify 
him  for  his  high  office.  But  he  hadi,  nevertheless,  pe- 
netration enough  to  perceive  that  his  safety  would  be 
most  effectually  secured  by  giving  employment  to  hm 
rude  subjecd^  and  by  directing  their  impetuous  vdouc 
against  a  people  whom  the|F  had  been  taught  to  regaid 
as  their  natural  enemies.  He  conducted  a  larg^  boayo£ 
them  across  the  Channel  into  Gaul,  where  he  announced 
.  himself  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  West,  and  invited  the 
allegiance  of  all  the  districts  which  were  not  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  German  conquerors.  He 
then  marched  against  the  Vandals  and  Biu^ndians, 
over  whom,  as  he  generally  surprised  them  in  detached 
bodies,  he  gained  repeated  advantages.  He  even  foiled 
the  Imperial  General  whom  Honorius  commanded  to 
send  his  head  to  Ravenna ;  and,  finally,  pursuing  his 
fortune  into  Spain,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
authority  among  all  the  nations  of  that  fine  Peninsula. 
The  son  of  Theodosius,  who  despaired  of  subduing  hioiy 
admitted  his  claims  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  West,  aad 
even  asked  his  assistance  to  expel  the  Goths  from  Italy, 
to  the  fairest  parts  of  which  they  now  began  to  main- 
tain an  hereditary  right.* 

It  would  appear  that  Constantine  crossed  the  Alps  to 
cooperate  with  his  Imperial  ally  against  their  commoiL 
enemy ;  but  the  result  of  the  expedition,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  is  concealed  in  the  turbulent  scenes 
which  followed.  Spain  was  excited  to  insurrection  by 
the  Count  Gerontius,  one  of  the  bravest  Generals  of  tha 
British  monarch ;  and,  hence,  Constantine  had  no  soonet 
returned  to  Aries,  the  seat  of  his  Government,  than  be* 
found  his  title  disputed  by  Maximus,  (whom  the  rebd- 
lious  Commander  had  invested  with  the  Purple,)  and  his 
Capital  besieged.  While  Gerontius  lay  before  the  walls 
of  Aries,  a  Roman  army,  which  had  passed  the  moun- 
tains, appeared  under  the  banners  of  Constantius,  whose 
commission  instructed  him  to  depose  both  pretenders* 
and  to  restore  Spain  and  Gaul  to  the  sceptre  of  Hono* 
rius.  The  insurgent  Chief  escaped  across  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  put  himself  to  death ;  Maximus  soon  ailer* 
wards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  underwent 
a  similar  fate ;  and,  consequently,  none  remained  but 
Constantine,  who  hud  to  contend  with  a  captain  far  his 
superior  in  courage  and  military  science.  Sensible  of 
the  dangers  which  environed  him,  the  King  of  Britain 
and  Gaul  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Fnuiks 
and  Alemanniy  who  engaged  to  assist  him  with  a  nume- 
rous army ;  but  Constantius  anticipated  the  motions  of 
these  allies,  met  them  in  their  own  country,  and  visited 
them  with  a  tremendous  defeat.  The  usurper,  unable 
to  take  the  field,  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  conqueror ;  and,  having  obtained  a  promise  of  per* 
sonal  safety,  he  set  out  in  company  with  his  son  on  the 
way  to  Ravenna.  To  excite  the  veneration  or  fears  of 
the  Emperor,  the  deposed  monarch  caused  himself  to 
be  clothed  with  the  character  of  a  Priest,  an  expedient, 
however,  wtiich  did  not  avail ;  for  when  he  and  the 
young  Prince  bail  nearly  attained  the  end  of  their 
journey,  an  order  from  the  Palace  consigned  them  both.- 
to  the  hands  of  an  assassin.f 
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Bat  the  coui^e  of  events  recalls  us  to  the  History  of 
Al&ric,  wfio  was  atjoiit  to  occupy  n  distmgtiishetl  pliice 
imong'  the  chuirtcrcis  of  that  interesting  drama  which 
preceded  the  downfal  of  the  XVestem  Empire.  On  his 
retreat  from  Itoly  uWer  the  delent  i:t  Verona,  he  is  de- 
sen  bed  as  having;  siiHered  many  privations,  and  lost  a 
great  part  o^  his  army  ;  hot  the  King-  of  the  Goths  had 
long*  l>een  exercisetl  in  all  the  caKunlties  which  belong' 
to  war,  and  could  bear  them  with  equanimity,  while  his 
rniks  received  an  immediate  accession  from  his  mi- 
grating' countrymen  who  hung  on  the  limilH  of  the 
Empire,  and  whom  the  fame  of  his  exploits  and  the 
hope  of  plunder  attracted  to  his  standard.  He  was, 
therefore,  very  soon  in  a  capacity  to  take  the  field  either 
as  ihe  enemy  or  as  the  ally  of  Honorius.  In  virtue  of 
the  office  which  he  held  under  the  Eastern  Empire,  as 
Master-General  of  the  further  Illyncum,  he  was  entitled 
td  maintain  a  considerable  military  force ;  and  as  his 
secret  object  wass  to  extend  his  power  on  both  sides  of 
the  Adriatic,  it  seems  to  have  been  to  him  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  indifference  whether  he  should  begin  by 
attacking-  the  Sovereign  of  Ruvenna,  or  his  feeble  brother 
at  Constantinople.  Stilicho,  who  joined  to  the  expe- 
rieiice  of  a  warrior  the  ]>eiietration  and  wisdom  of  a 
coiiMimmate  politician,  determined  to  gain  ihe  Gothic 
King-,  by  raising  him  to  nn  honourable  station  in  Italy, 
■Ad  by  pointing  out  a  profitable  employment  for  his 
tfins,  Alaric  was  accordingly  nomtuMted  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  IllynanPnEfecture, 
and  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  inroad  mlo 
the  territories  of  Arcadi us,  to  whith,  tor  certain  reasons 
of  state,  Stilicho  thouglit  it  expedient  to  revive  ihe  claims 
of  his  master.  He  accepted  tlie  appointment,  and  pre- 
tended to  obey  the  orders  communicated  to  him  from 
the  Court  of  Ravenna ;  but  discovering,  perhaps,  the 
true  motive  which  guided  the  poHc)  of  the  Prime 
Minf^ter,  he  soon  relinquished  his  enterprise  against 
Tbessaly  and  Epirus,  and  removed  his  camp  to  ihe 
coufivies  of  Italy.  Actuated  by  the  most  various  and 
inconsistent  motives,  Alaric  now  demanded  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  (lie  East ;  insinuating,  m  no  ambi- 
giions  language,  that,  if  Hunoruis  did  not  immediately 
accede  to  his  wishes,  he  would  without  delay  indemnify 
himself  and  his  fullowers  by  seizing'  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  adjoining  Provinces.* 

In  this  very  difUcyll  crisis,  Stilicho  anticipated  some 
advnntage  from  consulting  the  Seiiule.     He  repaired  to 
Rome,  whither,  al'^o,  he  appears  to  have  conducted  the 
Emperor ;  and  there,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Cjesars,  he 
laid  before  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation  the  state 
of  public  atl'airsj  and  soUcited  the  aid  of  such  advice  as 
might  enable  him  tn  save  at  once  the  honour  and  peace 
of  the  Country.     The  spirit  of  Brutus  seemed  to  revive, 
foT  a  moment,  within   the  walls  of  the  Senate- house. 
I^Te  Members,  generally,  deuouncetl  the  system  of  go* 
yemment  which  had  put  the  weapons  of  the  Romans 
into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  and   brought  on  the  dis- 
graceful alternative  either  of  purchasing  forbearance,  or 
ofviohtlng  the  national  faith.     Stilicho  applauded  the 
patriotism  of  the  Senators,  and  approved  the  display  i>f 
Independent  sentiments  which  animated  their  delibera- 
jioni;  but  he  reminded  lhem»  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Gothic  camp  overlooked  the  richest  plains  of  Italy,  tlmt 
^t  Was  full  of  soldiers  to  whom  war  had  become  a  pastime 


*  Zm,  lib.  T*  c.  29«    Sob.  lib.  viiL  a  2&,  lib,  k.  e.  4. 
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or  a  trade,  and  that  if  they  did  not  "gratify  the  demands 
of  Alaric,  they  must  consent  to  behold  their  cities  levelled 
with  the  ground,  their  fields  laid  waste*  and  their  pas- 
lures  stripped  of  their  flocks.  It  was,  Iherefore,  resolved 
that  tour  thousand  pounds  of  gold  should  be  {jrcsented 
to  the  King  of  tlie  Goths»  in  name  of  compensation  or 
of  subsidy;  an  arrangement  which  was  justly  described 
by  one  of  the  speakers  as  a  Treaty  not  of  Peace  but  of 
senntude,*  P 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  principles  adopted  in 
the  government  of  Stilicho,  was  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  Goths  by  conceding  loo  much  to  the  pusillanimous 
feelings  which  prevailed  among  tlie  Italians.  The  Bar- 
barian auxiliaries  were  now,  in  fact,  become  the  standing 
army  of  the  Empire;  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to 
complete  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  name,  but  the 
elevation  of  a  Gothic  Prince  to  the  throne  of  Augustus. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fear  of  this  disgraceful  resultt  which 
excited  against  the  Minister  that  suspicion  or  hatred 
which  soon  afterwards  terminated  in  the  loss  of  hiii 
influence  and  of  his  life.  His  authority  was  gradually 
undermined  in  the  Palace  by  the  cratly  measures  of 
Olympius,  who  irritated  the  pride  and  alarmed  the  fears 
o!  Honorius,  by  representing  to  him  that  the  absolute 
rule,  exercised  by  his  father-in-law,  diminished  the 
splendour  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  was,  probably, 
meant  to  pave  the  way,  on  the  ]>art  of  the  General,  for 
the  assumption  of  a  title  of  which  he  hud  long  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges.  Similar  intrigues  propagated  simdar 
apprehensions  in  the  camp  at  Pa  via,  wlicre  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  army  continued  to  practise  the  forms  of 
ancient  discipline*  The  friends  of  Stilicho  were  the 
first  victims  of  insurrection  ;  and  among  them  were  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  State  and  the  prin- 
cipal Officers  of  Government.  At  length,  (he  hero  himselt 
who  had  repaired  to  Ravenna,  was  seduced  from  the 
altar  under  an  oalh  of  protection,  and  instantly  beheaded 
by  the  sword  of  Count  Heraclion.f 

The  blind  rage  which  thus  deprived  the  Empire  of  Its 
last  defence,  could  not  be  satisfied  while  any  one  sur- 
vived who  bore  the  name  or  blood  of  Stilicho.  His  son 
Eucherius,  whom  it  was  said  he  meant  to  raise  to  the 
Sovereign  power,  was  pujsued  and  put  to  dealh.  His 
personal  adherents  were  persecuted  under  various  pre- 
lexts*  and  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  being  privy  to 
a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  deposition  of  the  weak-minded  Ilonorius.  The 
vindictive  temper  of  Olynijjius  allowed  no  individual  to 
escape  who  had  contributed  lo  the  fame  or  shared  the 
bounty  of  the  Master  Genend  of  the  West;  and  we  lind» 
accordingly,  that  Claudian  the  l*iiet,  whose  muse  was 
never  silent  when  the  arms  of  Stilicho  were  successful, 
was  involved  in  the  calamities  which  overlook  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Utter.  He  enqjioyed  his  wit  against  a 
powerful  courtier  wlio  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  his  patron, 
and  thereby  exposed  himself  to  a  degree  of  dajiger  which 
could  otdy  be  averted  by  a  hunuliating  acknowledgment 
of  liis  otfence.  A  cloud,  indeed,  hangs  over  the  close  of 
his  history,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  last  days  were 
embittered  by  the  enmity  of  those  who  haled  him  for 
the  love  which  he  expressed  for  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths. t 

♦  Ores,  Kb,  vTi,  c.  38.    Zoa.  lib.  v.  c.  29,  30.    Sot.  lib.  h.  c.  4. 
f  Philosiorg.  lib,  xVu  c.  3.    Zot.  iihi  ?.  c.  31— S4.     Oroi,  Ub.  vii. 
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nX  cities. 


While  the  infatuated  Ministers  of  Honorius  were 
pursuhig  the  objects  of  their  private  revenge,  or  grati- 
fying the  cupidity  of  their  partisans,  Alaric,  who  no 
longer  dreaded  the  Italian  Legions,  resumed  his  inten- 
tion of  marching  to  Rome.  The  subsidy  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  Senate  was  not  yet  paid ;  and  the 
wily  Barbarian.who  still  retained  his  position  at^mona, 
had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  that  the  failure  of 
the  Imperial  treasurer  in  regard  to  the  main  condition 
of  the  Treaty,  supplied  him  with  a  pretext  for  invading 
Italy,  which  might  be  turned  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  he  could  gain  from  the  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
He  covered  his  ambitious  designs,  however,  with  a  fair 
show  of  moderation.  He  listened  to  the  excuses  which 
were  urged  by  the  Ministers  of  Honorius,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  grant  delay,  on  condition  that  two  young 
noblemen  should  be  sent  to  his  camp,  as  pledges  for 
the  sincerity  of  their  fathers.  The  Court  of  Ravenna, 
still  ignorant  of  the  character  from  whom  they  had  so 
much  to  fear,  attributed  the  negotiations  of'Alaric  to 
his  sense  of  weakness,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  his 
late  disasters  ;  but  while  they  were  cherishing  this 
groundless  persuasion,  the  Gothic  King  descended  from 
Crosses  the  the  Alps,  passed  the  Po,  and  reduced  some  of  the  most 
Po,  and  opulent  cities  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Aquileia,  Altinum, 
a  cs  sere-  Concordia,  and  Cremona  opened  their  gates  at  his 
approach  ;  while  the  numerous  bands  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Empire,  ashamed  of 
the  apathy  which  had  sunk  down  upon  their  leaders, 
and  smitten  at  the  same  time  with  the  desire  of  sharing 
the  triumphs  of  their  native  Prince,  crowded  to  his 
standard,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand.  Not  choos- 
ing to  incur  delay  by  attacking  Ravenna,  he  pushed  on 
his  columns  till  he  had  secured  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  from  which,  without  the  slightest  interruption, 
he  continued  his  march  to  the  walls  of  Rome.* 

When  the  Capital  of  the  Western  World  was  first  be- 
sieged  by  Alaric,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  not  less 
tlian  twelve  hundred  thousand,  including  all  ages  and 
both  sexes ;  and  as  the  principal  supplies  of  food  were 
conveyed  by  water,  and  usually  from  a  great  distance, 
the  miseries  incident  to  an  interruption  of  the  usual 
communication  by  the  Tyber,  could  not  fail  to  prove 
extremely  distressing.  The  Gothic  General,  aware  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  citizens  were  placed, 
did  not  attempt  to  batter  down  their  walls  nor  storm 
their  ramparts  ;  but,  trusting  to  the  surer  operation  of 
famine  and  disease,  satisfied  himself  with  watching  their 
gates,  and  stopping  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  Ro- 
mans, at  first  indignant  that  a  Barbarian  should  presume 
to  make  himself  master  of  their  magnificent  city,  were 
soon  brought  to  feel  that  the  pride  of  name  and  of  an- 
cient race  is  of  no  avail  if  unaccompanied  with  valour ; 
and  they  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  the  skill 
and  prudence  which  formerly  distinguished  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Commonwealth,  were  now  inherited  by 
an  illiterate  Scythian.  In  their  impotent  rage  they 
took  away  the  life  of  Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilicho, 
whom  they  accused  of  holding  a  traitorous  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy ;  but  used  no  means  to  drive  from 
before  their  walls  the  Barbarian  host,  whose  presence 
they  regarded  as  at  once  a  disgprace  and  a  terror.f 
Senate  pro-  The  sufierings  which  they  endured  before  they  would 
poses  to  ca-  consent  to  propose  terms  to  the  invader,  atoned  in  some 
pitulate.       _.^_.«.«_^_^^__^_^_«--__— «.«__^ 
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degree  for  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the  Senators,  in      R 
their  quality  of  soldiers  and  as  the  natural  leaders  of    ^i 
the  people.     Famine  bad  rendered  all  classes  of  the  ^ 
inhabitants  familiar  with  the  greatest  evils  which  can       ' 
afiBict  human  nature.     Thousands  had  died  from  want,      ^ 
or  from  the  use  of  improper  food ;  and  a  pestilenct, 
created  by  the  stench  of  putrid  bodies,  rapidly  thinned       ^ 
the  remaining  population.     In  this  distressing  crisis,  a       ^ 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  to  address  the 
clemency  or  the  avarice  of  Alaric.     Two  ambassadors 
proceeded  to  his  camp,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
willingness  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Empire  to  enter 
into  a  Treaty  with  him,  founded  on  such  terms  as  might 
be  compatible  with  the  honour  of  Romans,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  an  Imperial  city.     They  reminded  him  of 
the  formidable  numbers  who  still  peopled  the  streets  of 
the  Capital,  and  of  their  determination  to  die  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  rather  than  submit  to  a  disgraceful  capi- 
tulation.    The  Goth  listened  to  their  harangue  with  m 
smile  of  contempt,  and  cooly  replied,  the  "  thicker  the 
hay,  the  more  easily  is  it  mowed."     This  remark  he 
accompanied  with  a  loud  laugh ;  after  which  he  conde* 
scended  to  return  to  the  question  of  Peace,  and  informed 
the  envoys  that  he  would  remove  from  their  city  on 
condition  of  receiving  all  the  gold  it  contained,  all  the 
silver,  the  richest  of  tlieir  furniture,  and  all  the  slaves 
of  Barbarian  extraction.    '*  If  you  take  these  things  from 
us,"  said  one  of  the  ambassadors, "  what  may  it  be  your 
pleasure  to  leave  to  us  ?'     •'  Your  lives,"  rejoined  the 
haughty  conqueror.     This  answer  shut  their  mouths^  Be| 
and  seemed  to  banish  all  hope.     They  requested  per-  ^|^ 
mission  to  return  to  the  city  to  receive  furtlier  instruc*  iSqh 
tions  from  their  constituents.     Alaric  consented  to  this  vpc 
proposal,  and  even  g^nted  a  short  truce,  in  order  thai 
the  Senate  might  deliberate  in  perfect  security.     De» 
spairing  of  all  assistance  from  without,  and  unable  to 
resist  any  longer  the  progress  of  disease  within  the 
walls,  the  Magistrates  of  Rome  yielded  to  the  necee* 
sity  of  their  situation,  and  begged  to  be  informed  fay 
their  enemy  on  what  conditions  he  would  relieve  them 
from  his  presence.      In  reply,  he  insisted  upon  the 
immediate  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes 
of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth* 
and  of  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pepper.    Hav- 
ing obtained  this  costly  ransom  he  withdrew  his  army 
into  the  Tuscan  Province,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
the  winter ;  having  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  to 
find  his  ranks  increased  by  the  accession  of  forty  thou* 
sand  slaves  whom  he  had  liberated  from  their  Roman 
masters.* 

In  the  following  year,  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  Mc 
by  a  hundred  thousand  devoted  warriors,  Alaric  might  J^ 
at  once  have  resumed  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  even 
aspired  to  the  supreme  power  over  the  whole  of  thtt 
Western  Empire.     But,   instead  of  following  up   his 
advantages  with  a  strong  hand,   he  showed  himself 
ready  to  listen  to  terms  for  a  lasting  Peace.     In  fact»  he 
had  all  along  declared  himself  the  friend  of  tranquillity 
and  of  Rome  ;    and  even  in  the  moment  of  his  most 
splendid  successes,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  nothinff 
more  lofly  than  the  appointment  of  Master-General  oT 
the  Italian  Provinces.     Tlie  facility,  too,  with  which  he 
had  uniformly  opened  his  ears  to  the  offers  of  Stilichot 

*  Zos.  lib.  V.  c.  40^-42.    Soz.  lib.  ix.  c.  6. 
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Slid  had  withdrawn  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Country, 
while  the  tide  of  Jbrtune  was  still  riiniiitig;  high  in  his 
favour,  presents  a  remarkable  proof  in  supptirt  of  his 
siiKcrity ;  while,  oji  the  occasion  now  more  immedi- 
diately  before  us,  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  of  vic- 
tory which  lay  open  beibre  him,  he  prolfered  to  Hono- 
rius  the  support  of  his  arms,  on  the  easy  conditions  of 
beiiifi^  invested  \vith  the  military  office  already  mentioned, 
ofbciu^  supplied  with  a  small  subsidy  of  corn  and  money, 
ind  of  being-  allowed  to  exercise  a  separate  command 
ill  Dalmaiia,  Venetia^  and  Noricum,  In  point  of  territory 
be  would  even  have  been  satisfied  with  Noricum  alone, 
rather  than  involve  the  Empire  again  in  the  perils  of 

L^:m  I*  *s  not  easy  to  discover  a  molive  for  such  conduct 
pfe  on  the  part  of  the  Gothic  Prince.  That  he  had  his 
F*'*  iw  fixed  on  the  Sovereignty  of  some  portion  of  Italy, 
^^_  from  the  first  hour  that  he  entered  it,  is  certain 
^k  Imni  the  resolution,  which  he  repeatedly  expressed,  of 
^^  finding  in  it  either  a  king-dom  or  a  ji^rave  ;  and 
I  that  he  continued  to    cherish  this  lofty  ambition  atl- 

L  mits  nf  little  doubt,  from  the  perseverance  with  which 

\  he  renewed  his  invasion  whenever  he  could  find  a  pre- 
^1  text  for  attacking  Honorins.  But  it  may  be  presumed 
^K  that  neither  his  lioi^es  nor  his  wishes,  in  tlie  first  in- 
^K  stance,  extefirled  to  the  occupation  of  all  the  Italian 
jH  Provinces ;  and,  moreover,  that»  either  from  superstition, 
or  an  undefined  feeling^  of  reverence  for  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Roman  World,  he  was  desirous  to  abstain  from 
liokting  the  sanctity  of  her  walls.  The  city  of  the 
Crjars  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  Chrislianily  West- 
ward of  the  Adriatic ;  was  hallowed  by  many  sacred 
I  associations  connected  with  the  History  of  the  true  laith, 

^m  tii  ^*ell  as  with  the  labours  and  sidferings  of  its  most 
^v  dwtiii^iished  ministers  ;  and  contained,  besides,  many 
'  Mies  of  the  Apostles,  and   bnilding-s   consecrated  to 

^_  their  memories.  His  respect  for  the  authority  of  Reli- 
ct pm  was,  indeed,  fully  manifested,  when  he  finally 
^^  ablained  possession  of  Rome  ;  and  the  fear  of  sacrilege 
f  WW  found  to  check  the  avarice  of  his  followers  in  cases 

ffbere  the  most    rigid   military  discipline   would  have 
been  eutirely  disregarded. 
mmKf       But  the  moderation  of  Alaric,  from  whatever  cause 
^Pl^>  il  njiy  have  proceeded,  produced  not  the  projier  effect 
^^    on  the  foolish  Ministers  of  Honorius.    Viewing-  the  in- 
nrfer's  abstinence  as  a  proof  of  weakness,  they  received 
tile  ^is  proposals  with  contempt^  and  answered  them  with 
iuMjlence ;  and,  in  order  to  bind  themselves  to  an  wnde- 
Tiftling'  system  of  hostility,  ihey  swore  by  tht:  life  of  the 
Emprror,  that  they   would    not  in   any  circumstancei* 
listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  with   the  Barbarian   who 
haii  dared  to  dishonour  them  by  oiferingr  to  treat  on  a 
footing  of  equality.     The  Gothic  Ruler  had  the  means 
I  **f  revenge  in  his  own  bands.     The  Emperor  and  his 

^k  CoBrt,  it  is  true,  were  dei'endfd  by  the  marF^hcs  of  Ra- 
1^  vrrnna,  and,  if  hard  pressed,  could  make  their  escape 
I  °y«ea;  bnt  Rome  was  left  exposed  to  tlie  resentment 

^_  *>f  Alaric,  and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
^B  Stniiis  of  Sicily,  hiid  neither  £rarrisons  nor  armies  to 
^^L  withstand  the  prop^ress  of  his  warlike  multitudes.  In- 
^^P  Wld,  however,  of  renewin^T:  the  siegre  of  the  city,  he 
^^'  ''Wolved  at  once  to  cut  otf  its  supplies,  by  taking"  pos- 
*<^sifin  of  Oslia,  its  principal  port,  situated  ut  the 
^(mih  of  the  river.  The  terror  of  famine,  on  this 
*H*ca.sion,  hroui^ht  the  inliabitants  to  an  immediate  sub- 


mission. At  the  su£r^estion  of  the  Goths,  they  con- 
sented to  raise  Attains,  the  Prsefect,  to  the  throne  of  the 
West,  and  to  throw  off  their  allei^-iauce  to  the  son  of 
Theodosius,  who  had  sacrificed  their  interests  through 
obstinacy  and  pride.* 

Alaric  soon  discovered  that  the  tool  which  he  meant 
to  empkjy  in  the  person  of  Attains  could  not  be  used 
either  with  safety  or  advantn^^e  ;  and  finding,  besides, 
that  his  elevation  to  the  Purple  would  prove  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  pacific  orrang-ements  which  he 
professed  to  have  in  view,  he  reduced  him  once  more 
to  a  private  station.  In  alarj^e  plain  near  Rimini,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  mnltitude  of  persons,  Goths 
and  Romans,  the  new  Emperor  was  publicly  stripped 
of  the  diadem  and  robe  of  State,  which  were  sent  to 
Honorius  as  a  pled|re  of  friendship  and  Peace.  But 
no  concessions  made  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Visig;oths 
could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Imperial  Ministers. 
On  the  contrary,  they  prevailed  upon  their  master  to 
publish,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  that  llie  gnilt  of  Alaric 
could  never  be  eflkced,  and  that  it  had  for  ever  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  most  distant  hope  of  accomplishing 
an  alliance  with  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Empire.t 

The  indifrnant  Prince  immediately  tnrned  the  van  of 
his  army,  fm  the  third  time,  towards  Rome,  wliere  he 
meant  to  punish  the  arro^^ance  of  flonorius  and  the 
infatuation  of  his  counsellors.*  The  Senate,  aware  of 
the  provocation  which  had  been  heaped  opun  the  in- 
vader, made  preparations  to  defend  the  walls  until 
relief  could  be  brought  to  them  from  the  nearest  mili- 
tary station;  from  Ravenna,  or  even  from  Africa  ;  but 
the  people  at  large,  remembering  tlie  liorrors  of  the 
former  siege,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their 
Government,  could  not  be  induced  to  cooperate  with 
this  sudden  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Nobles.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  one  of  the  gates  was  opened,  by 
which  the  Goths  rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  without  resistance  ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  first 
instance,  without  bloodshed.  Their  Chief  had  given 
the  most  ample  permission  to  seize  upon  the  riches  of 
the  vanquished  wherever  they  could  find  them  ;  but  lie 
commanded  his  soldiers,  at  the  same  time,  to  respect 
every  budding  aiul  titensi!  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Religion  ;  and,  above  all,  to  s]}are  the  lives  of  those  who 
appeared  in  the  streets  unarmed.  There  is  but  too 
much  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  enormities 
usual  upon  the  sacking  of  a  large  town  disgraced,  in 
some  measure,  tlic  Irinmph  ol  Alaric,  Amoug  hia 
(bllowers  there  were  nuiiiy  who  looked  for  authority  and 
example  to  their  itnmedictle  leaders,  who,  agdn,  acknow- 
ledged but  a  very  slight  dependence  upon  the  Sovereign 
under  whose  banners  4hey  fought  ;  and  hence,  what- 
ever might  be  the  humune  policy  of  Alaric,  we  cannot 
retuse  o«r  belief  to  the  statements  of  Procopins  and 
St.  Jerome,  both  of  whom  assure  us  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  Romans  was  very  great.  Thousands,  too,  were 
reduced  to  indigence  and  servitude  ;  for,  in  order  to 
prevent  mnrderj  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Goths  la 
expose  their  prisoners  to  sale.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  professions  of  Alaric  iu 
favour  of  Peace  and  of  Rome  were  justified  to  a  great 
eitenl  by  his  conduct  on  thiii  memorable  occasion ;  and 
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it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Capital  of  the 
Western  Empire  suffered  less  from  the  arms  of  the 
Goths  than  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, or  even  from  those  of  the  Germans  ten  centuries 
later.* 

In  reviewing  the  principal  events  recorded  in  this 
section,  the  reader  of  History  is  naturally  seized  with 
astonishment  at  the  great  change  of  character  in  the 
Roman  people,  as  well  as  with  the  power,  the  military 
skill,  and  political  prudence  of  the  Northern  nations, 
by  whom  they  were  so  often  defeated,  and  finally  con- 
quered. The  spirit  which  established  the  Common- 
wealth, and  extended  the  arms  of  Rome  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ancient  World,  had,  in  the  days  of  Honorius, 
and  even  of  liis  renowned  father,  given  place  to  the 
love  of  ease,  or  to  a  pusillanimous  dread  of  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  war.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
recruit  the  Legions,  raised  even  for  the  defence  of  the 
Italian  frontier,  without  having  recourse  to  such  means 
as  at  once  disgraced  the  soldier,  and  proved  that  he  was 
unfit  for  the  duties  to  which  he  was  called.  A  con- 
temptible superstition,  the  first  fruits  of  corrupted  Chrb- 
tianity,  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  to 
mystic  dreams  and  ridiculous  rites ;  while  the  luxurious 
mode  of  living  pursued  by  the  great  had  vitiated  the 
habits  of  the  lower  orders,  and  prepared  them  to  become 
slaves  to  their  appetites  before  they  were  compelled  to 
become  servants  to  tlie  Goths.  Rome,  in  truth,  pre- 
sented within  her  walls  the  condensed  vice  and  misery 
of  a  large  nation.  Her  Nobles,  who  could  squander 
individually  the  wealth  of  a  whole  Province,  had  palaces, 
gardens,  and  even  parks  in  the  city,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  cultivated  land  beyond  the  fortifications ;  while  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could 
not  find  ground  on  which  to  erect  dwelling-houses,  were 
obliged  to  rear  their  buildings  to  an  inconvenient  height, 
piling  fioor  over  floor,  and  thereby  exposing  their 
families  to  disease  and  accident.  Still  the  amusements 
and  dissipation  of  the  Capital  presented  to  the  degraded 
populace  so  many  attractions,  that  a  miserable  garret, 
in  a  crowded  street,  brought  a  higher  rent  than  a  villa 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  country.  Such  men,  it  is 
obvious,  were  incapable  of  inheriting  the  glory,  or  of 
imiUting  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Romans:  they 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  Gothic  horn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber  ;  and  feeling  themselves  destitute  of  cou- 
rage to  fight  for  independence,  they  made  haste  to  pur- 
chase, with  the  spoils  which  their  ancestors  had  won, 
the  clemency  of  their  Barbarian  conquerors.t 

The  Scythians  and  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had  profited  by  the  discipline,  the  Arts,  and  tactics  of 
Rome,  were  still  comparatively  firee  from  the  enervating 
effects  of  luxury.  The  scanty  food  and  severe  climate 
of  their  native  deserts  prepared  them  for  the  camp  from 
their  earliest  days.  The  rich  fields  and  mild  skies  of 
Italy  afforded  at  all  times  an  abundant  meal,  and  an 
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agreeable  canopy  under  whioh  to  repose  afler  the  fatigoea 
of  the  battle  or  the  march ;  and  hence  the  Gothic  armies 
uniformly  preferred  the  free  exercise  which  they  could  "^ 
enjoy  in  the  teatefl  plain  to  the  soft  beds  and  dainty  fare 
of  the  polished  city.     In  point  of  morals,  again,  the  fev> 
plain  maxims   which  regulated  their  conduct  had  a 
greater  efficacy  in  recommending  Good  and  deterring 
from  Evil,  than  the  ambiguous  system  of  Ethics,  whidi 
was  reared  on  the  doctrines  of  Cicero  and  the  precepts 
of  Antoninus.     Their  Religion,  too,  although  not  very 
complete  in  point  of  tenets,  was  still  unsullied  by  that 
pernicious  enthusiasm  which  withdraws  the  duty  of  Mao 
from  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  places  it  on  useless 
penances  and  mechanical  devotion.     The  rules  of  the 
Gospel  were  made  known  to  them,  unconnected  with 
any  of  those  fanciful  theories  which  had  misled  the  ^ 
judgment  of  Origen,  and  sometimes  darkened  the  path  ^ 
of  Hieroninius,  while  engaged  in  the  search  of  Chris*  n 
tian  truth.     They  had  learned  that  Jesus  Christ  preached  u 
humanity,  and  that  His  Apostles  inculcated  forbearaaoe  ri 
and  brotherly  love ;  and   these  great  principles   vsa» 
pressed  upon  their  minds,  softened   the  barbarity  ef 
their  manners,  restrained  their  native  ferocity  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the  daims  of 
compassion,  even  amid  the  excitement  and  rage  which 
attend  the  capture  of  a  city.     In  fact,  the  moderatioii> 
and  clemency  of  the  Goths  in  the  Sadc  of  Rome,  he* 
been  regarded  by  several  of  the  Fathers  as  the  triunqik. 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  feelings  of  our  comi|>teA. 
nature.  Tillemont,  whose  views  of  History  are  in  genenL 
equally  Just  and  pious,  takes  much  pleasure  in  repeatiai^ 
the  testimonies  of  St  Augustin,  Orosius,  and  Jerome, 
on  this  head ;  and,  in  fact,  he  supplies  so  many  proofik 
in  support  of  his  position,  that  there  is  no  room  left  fiir 
doubt  that  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  displayed  more  u»^ 
questionable  tokens  of  civihzation  than  the  deprated 
people  whom  they  subdued. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans,  although  exemptoA^St 
from  the  extremes  of  military  execution,  were  such  as  4b.?^ 
excite  universal  commiseration.  Many  fled  from  Ihi^^ 
city  in  the  first  alarm,  and  took  refuge  in  some  of  the 
small  islands  contiguous  to  the  Tuscan  shore ;  otheee: 
allowed  their  fears  to  carry  them  to  a  greater  dtslanee^ 
to  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Africa,  where  thej* 
were  compelled,  by  their  necessities,  to  stoop  to  % 
voluntary  servitude.  St.  Jerome  relates  that  every- dpip 
witnessed  the  arrival,  at  Bethlehem,  of  men  and  womeR' 
of  the  highest  birth,  and  who  had  passed  their  lives  ia* 
abundance,  who  were  obliged  to  beg  for  food*  All- the 
people  of  the  East,  says  Aug^ustin,  mourned  the  fiUl  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  remotest  Countries  which  had  acknoiii— 
ledged  her  sway,  the  large  cities  exhibited  public  tokeesf 
of  their  afBietion  and  pity.  The  news  of  this  sad  eveni 
made  the  tongue  of  the  learned  commentator  first  named 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  pen  fall  fhuia 
his  hand  ;  while  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  equally  grieved 
and  provoked  by  the  insulting  language  of  the  Pagaii%: 
who  ascribed  the  fate  of  Rome  to  the  introduetion  of 
Christianity,  could  never  banish  the  recollection  of  ii 
from  his  mind  as  long  as  he  lived.* 

*  Hier.  EfiiU,  xii,    Aug.  d€  CwU,  lib.  L  c  32. 
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Having  granted  to  his  troops  the  full  license  of 
'  pluTider  during  the  {greater  part  of  a  week,  Alaric  with- 
drew  tbem  from  a  scene  wherein  their  morals  arid  disci- 
jjJine  were  in  equal  danger  of  being  impaired.  Orosius 
ays,  that  the  Gothic  Prince  left  Rome  on  the  tliird  day, 
but  other  authorities  are  unaninrous  in  extending  his 
netdence  in  the  Capital  to  doulite  that  period;  various 
l^i^^retsoRS  being  assigned  by  the  diflVrent  Historians  fnr  a 
ipj^,  itep  whidi.  however,  presented  nothing  at  variance  with 
tbe  policy  he  had  all  along  pursued.  He  directed  his 
nmrch  Southwards  through  the  fertile  Provinces  which 
Kteiid  between  the  Tyber  and  the  Straits  of  Rhegium; 
pjimderiiig  the  country  and  destroying  such  of  the  cities 
as  presumed  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  beauty  or 
riches  of  Sicily  tempted  the  eyes  of  his  followers ;  and 
be  resolved  to  gratify  them  by  the  conquest  of  an  island 
which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  fame  and  luxury 
of  the  Romans.  Bui  this  enterprise^  easy  and  unim- 
pOftaAt  when  compared  with  the  other  exploits  of 
Alaric,  baffled  the  skill  of  his  rude  soldiers,  and  excited 
imoDg  them  a  degree  of  apprehension  to  which  they 
lud  eve?  beea  strangers  in  the  midst  of  greater  perils. 
At  this  jaocture,  too*  the  death  of  their  renowned  Chief 
increased  their  fears  and  perplexity.  Despairing  of 
laocess  ihey  relinquished  the  umlertaking,  and  directed 
•11  their  cares  to  the  funeral  of  their  King.  That  his 
obiequlcfs  might  be  worthy  of  his  character  and  fortune 
tl«y  turned  aside  the  stream  of  a  small  river,  dug  a 
ywietiS  cavern  under  its  vacant  bed,  adorned  the 
iCpaMire  with  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  of  which 
tiiey  had  stripped  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  ;  and  when 
tliey  had  deposited  the  remains  of  Ataric,  they  slew  the 
ptFBOfia  employed  to  construct  his  tomb,  mlmittetl  again 
t)te  waters  of  the  Barentinus,  and  thereby  etfeclually 
iQBceded  the  spot  wherein  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
WjMwea.* 

The  command  of  the  Goihs  was  confided  to  his 
^«j  whcr-in-law,  Adaolphus,  upon  whom  was  also  con- 
.  fored  the  regal  dignity,  which  appears  to  have  been  at 
*fcit  time  strictly  elective.  Inheriting  the  moderate 
pt«fic  views  of  his  predecessor,  he  at  once  resumed 
'Migotiatjons  with  the  Court  of  Ravenna  to  clfect  a  per- 
'ttaaent  and  honourable  Pence,  We  nowhere  find  the 
•itlaila  of  this  Treaty  recorded  ;  but  it  is  probyble  ihat 
Dis  overtures  were  favourably  received,  and  tliat  he  was 

^  JoraandeS)  de  Rebut  GeticUj  c.  30.     Idat.  Chrtm.  OroK.  lib,  vii. 


even  acknowledged  as  a  Roman  General,  because  lie  im- 
medmtely  afterwards  led  his  army  into  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  GanU  where  he  took  possession  of  Narbonne, 
Thotdonse,  and  Bourdeaux,  in  the  name  of  Honorius. 
His  alliance  with  the  Imperia!  interests  was  soon  still 
further  sirengthened  hy  his  marriage  wJth  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Theodositjs,  whom  he  found  as  a 
hoslage  or  a  captive  in  the  train  of  Alaric.  The  pride 
which  might,  perhaps,  become  the  successors  of  Augus- 
tus, opposed  for  a  time  a  serious  obstacle  Lo  this  union 
of  a  Princess  with  a  Chief  of  Barbarians;  but,  as  the 
wishes  of  the  maiden  her;! elf  were  not  averse  to  the 
match,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence  and  expense  which  exceed  even  the 
fictions  of  a  Fairy  Tale.* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  Ministers  of  H«*no- 
rius,  who  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  prudence  lo 
avert  the  calamities  of  war,  had  yet  enough  of  feeling 
and  political  wisdom  lo  adopt  means  frir  compensating 
those  ports  of  Italy  which  had  sutfered  the  most  Irom 
the  ravages  of  ihe  Guths.  Tlie  wasted  Provinces  were 
gradually  restored  to  wealth  and  security;  the  Capital 
was  adorned  with  new  buildings,  and  strengthened  by 
the  daily  arrival  of  additional  inhabitants;  imd  it  was 
remarked  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  traces 
of  invasion  and  conquest  could  no  hniger  be  perceived, 
either  in  the  city  or  in  the  fields.  The  tranqnillity  of  so 
extensive  m\  Empire,  however,  could  not  remain  long 
undistorbed.  Count  Ileraclioii*  wlio  hiid  so  faithfully 
supported  the  cause  of  his  master  when  op]>ressed  by 
the  arms  of  Alaric,  was,  in  the  year  413,  indue  d  by 
some  of  his  ambitious  retainers  to  display  the  Standard 
of  Rebellion  in  Africa,  and  to  assume  llje  title  of 
Emperor.  Embarking  with  a  considerable  army  he 
landetl  at  the  month  of  the  Tyber,  and  proceeded 
towards  Rome  ;  but  being  met  by  Constantius,  one  of 
the  Iinperial  Commanders,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  rebel  was  com|jleteiy  routed,  and  compelled  to  seek 
satety  in  a  disgraceful  flight.  If  we  may  credit  Orosius, 
the  armament  with  which  he  leR  Carthage  consisted  of 
more  than  three  thousand  ships;  but  his  retreat  was  so 
precipitate,  that  he  returned  to  his  Province  with  only  a 
single  vessel  and  very  few  attendants.  The  Africans^ 
who  had  instantly  repented  of  their  treason*  despised 
the  pusillanimity  of  their  Governor,  and  regreiled  not 

*  VhWiv^^iotg,  lib,  i[ii,  c.4.    Zos.  Jib.  vi.  c  12.     Olympi&ior.  afnd 
PlioL  J).  Itt5. 
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to  see  hi»  crime  punished  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
He  was  beheaded  in  the  Temple  of  Memory,  his  private 
fortune  was  confiscated,  and  his  public  deeds  cancelled 
from  the  national  record,* 

The  feeble  administration  of  Honorius  naturally  pro- 
voked insurrection  in  the  remoter  Provinces,  where  his 
name  was  neither  feared  nor  respected.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  revolt  of  Constantine  in  Britain 
and  the  subsequent  commotions  in  Gaul.  No  sooner 
was  his  rebellion  quashed  by  the  valour  of  Constantius, 
than  Jovinus,  another  usurper,  assumed  the  Purple  in 
Germany,  whence  he  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  contiguous  Provinces.  The  General  of  Honorius 
temporized,  and  the  King  of  the  Goths  looked  on  with 
apparent  approbation:  meanwhile  Jovinus  associated 
his  brother  Sebastian  in  the  Empire,  and  prepared  to 
assert  his  pretensions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  At 
length  Adaolphus,  enraged  at  the  favourable  reception 
of  Sarus,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  House,  in  the  camp 
of  the  usurpers,  took  the  field  against  them,  defeated 
them  in  battle,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor,  at  Ravenna, 
the  heads  of  the  two  brothers.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  five  years,  seven  Pretenders  yielded  to  the  fortune 
of  a  Prince  who  was  incapable  of  leading  a  cohort  to 
action,  or  even  of  presiding  in  the  deliberations  of  his 
Council. 

If  the  fidelity  of  Adaolphus  ever  wavered,  it  was 
completely  restored  by  the  issue  of  the  war  against 
Jovinus.  The  allegiance  of  Gaul  was  the  first  fruit  of 
his  victory ;  immediately  ader  which  he  prepared  an 
armament  for  the  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  arms  of 
the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  who  had  been  induced  to  pur- 
sue their  success  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
began  by  reducing  Barcelona,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and  where  also  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be 
informed  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom  he  named  Thco- 
dosius,  after  the  renowned  father  of  Placidia.  His 
rejoicings,  however,  were  not  of  long  duration,  for  the 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  a  few  weeks,  and  he  himself 
was  assassinated  in  the  Palace  of  the  same  city,  by  one 
of  the  followers  of  Sarus,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
service.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
Singeric,  the  brother  of  Sarus,  who  was  raised  to  the 
Gothic  throne,  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
by  murdering  the  six  children  of  his  predecessor,  bom 
to  him  by  a  fonner  wife.  Placidia,  likewise,  endured 
much  suffering  and  indignity,  being  compelled  to  march 
on  foot  among  a  crowd  of  captives,  and  do  reverence  to 
the  Barbarian  who  had  assassinated  her  husband ;  but 
the  Goths  soon  avenged  the  cause  of  humanity,  for, 
being  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  their  new  Sovereign, 
they  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  seventh  day  afler  his 
accession  to  the  kingly  power.t 

The  Gothic  sceptre  was  next  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Wallia,  whose  talents  and  ambition  pointed  him  out  as 
worthy  to  succeed  the  great  Alaric.  As  soon,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  he  opened  his  mind  to  magnificent  schemes 
of  universal  dominion.  He  overran  Spain,  and  then 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  wealthy  Provinces  of  Africa, 
which  stretched  along  the  opposite  shore;  but  fail- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  transport  part  of  his  troops,  he 

•  Theod.  Cod.  lib.  xi.  tit.  27.     Oros.  lib.  vii.  c.  42.    Zos.  lib.  vi. 
c.  8—10.     Philostorg.  lib.  xii.  c.  5, 6.     Soz.  lib.  ix.  c.  12,  13. 
f  Oros.  lib.  vii.  c.  41.    Jornindes^  de  Rebus  Geticisj  c.  33. 


was  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  ] 
the  Roman  Government,  which  was  desirous  to  secure  ' 
his  services  at  almost  any  price.  To  strengthen  ^ 
their  arguments,  the  ambassadors  firom  Ravenna  in- 
formed him  that  Constantius  was  on  his  march  to  attack 
the  Goths  with  an  overwhelming  force.  The  pressure 
of  famine,  too,  had  already  begun  to  afflict  the  soldiers 
of  Wallia,  and  prepared  them  to  receive  the  overtures 
of  Honorius  with  less  reluctance.  A  Treaty  was  com- 
pleted in  due  form,  by  which  were  stipulated,  on  the 
one  side,  the  restoration  of  Placidia  to  the  Court  of  her 
brother,  and  the  military  allegiance  of  all  the  Goths  in 
Gaul  and  Spain ;  and,  on  the  other,  tlie  immediate 
delivery  of  600,000  measures  of  wheat,  and  a  regular 
supply  of  pay,  arms,  provisions,  and  dothmg  for'the 
future. 

No  sooner  did  Wallia  pledge  his  faith  to  the  Empire,  ^ 
than  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  warlike  followers  ?' 
to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  from  the  |)£ 
domination  of  the  German  invaders.  In  the  course  of 
three  years  he  exterminated  several  Tribes,  and  compelled 
the  remainder  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Ho* 
norius.  The  Alani,  who  lost  their  King  in  battle, 
sought  protection  among  the  Suevi  and  Vandals,  who^ 
in  their  turn,  were  glad  to  shun  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Goths,  and  seek  for  shelter  among  the  fortresses  of 
the  highest  mountains.  The  successes  of  Wallia  were 
duly  reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  induced  to  cele- 
brate them  by  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  Capital,  eight 
years  after  it  was  sacked  by  the  hands  of  the  same  people 
whose  victories  had  just  reestablished  his  authority  kl 
the  fairest  Provinces  of  his  transalpine  dominions.* 

But  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  Gothic^ 
triumphs  on  the  happiness  and  stability  of  the  general  ^ 
Government,  they  produced  no  advantage  to  the  unfor* 
tunate  Provincials.  A  change  of  masters,  and  a  sligl^ 
diff^erence  in  the  mode  of  exacting  tribute,  were  the  only 
circumstances  which  varied  the  oppression  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accustomed.  The  soldiers  of  Aiarie» 
who,  like  himself,  preferred  the  mild  climate  and  rioh 
plains  of  the  South  to  the  severer  sky  and  barren  reg^om 
whence  they  emigrated,  were  disposed  to  settle  in  tho 
Countries  which  they  had  overrun ;  and  it  would  appear 
that,  among  the  other  conditions  granted  to  Widlia, 
when  he  embraced  the  Imperial  cause  in  Spain,  was 
permission  to  choose  lands  for  his  veterans  in  a  favourite 
Province  of  Gaul.  The  maritime  district  which  stretches 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  was  conceded  to 
him ;  whereupon  he  issued  an  order  to  displace  the 
original  occupants,  or,  at  least,  to  seize  the  best  of  their 
fields  for  the  use  of  his  people.  Proceeding  under  the 
mask  of  law  and  even  of  friendship,  the  Gothic  colonists 
denominated  themselves  the  guests  of  the  proprietor 
whose  grounds  they  took,  and  whose  houses  they  entered^ 
and,  while  they  pillaged  the  subjects  of  Honorius,  they 
failed  not  to  magnify  his  authority,  to  boast  of  their  own 
allegiance,  and  to  place  their  greatest  honour  in  acting^ 
under  his  commission.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  in 
short,  were  oppressed  and  dismembered  by  Barbarian 
Chiefs,  who,  acting  as  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Emperor, 
ventured  .not  to  assume  an  independent  authority; 
while  he,  satisfied  with  a  nominal  sovereignty  over 
Provinces  which  had  long  been  wrested  from  his  actual 
government,  permitted  the  foundations  to  be  laid  of 
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s^verM  powerful  Kincrdoms,  which  have  since  eclipsed, 
itoweallh,  science,  learnijiff,  and  all  the  hig^her  qimlities 
of  social  life,  even  Ihe  mighty  Republic  over  which  it  was 
liis  fortune  to  rei£fn. 

The  middle  of  Ihe  Vth  century  presents  to  the  Histo- 
rian and  L^uvyer  many  subjects  of  the  frrealest  interest ; 
for,  at  that  period,  sevend  of  those  Institutions  which 
di$titt£rtiish  ihe  pohty  of  nioderri  from  ancient  nations, 
are  known  to  have  assumed  a  silent  origin,  and  to  have 
arisen,  in  fact,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  into 
which  the  dechne  of  the  Roman  State,  anti  the  ascend- 
ancy of  ihe  Gothic  interests  had  thrown  the  g'reater 
part  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  comparative  freedom 
which  prevailed  in  ihe  camps  of  the  Northern  nations, 
extended  f^radnally  to  Ihe  government  of  tlie  cities  and 
territory  which  Ml  into  their  hands;  and,  hence,  even 
in  the  latter  years  of  Honorins,  we  perceive  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Representative  system  assumino-  a  some- 
ivhat  regular  tbrm,  and  applied  to  the  administratmn  of 
considerable  Provinces.  In  those  districtB  of  Gaul,  for 
cxamjjfe,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Western  Pyrenees 
and  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  an  annnal  Assembly,  tinder  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  was  iield  for  Ihe  framing  of 
laws,  for  the  equal  imposition  of  lajtes,  for  interpreting 
and  e\€cntin«^  the  Imperial  Edicts,  und  for  ronsultiug, 
gi?nerally,  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Country.  The 
conslitnent  Members  were  the  Frseiorian  Pr^efect,  t!ie 
Provinchd  Governors,  the  maf^istrates  and  clergy  of 
st)out  sixty  cities,  and  a  cerluin  number  of  the  occupiers 
of  land.  Here  were  the  elements  of  a  free  Constitution 
generated  by  the  weakness  and  tyriinny  uf  a  despotic 
Government ;  and  nothing  was  wanting;  but  zetd  and  mu- 
tual confidence  to  resture  the  power  of  Rome  to  a  hig^her 
pitch  than  it  had  reached  even  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
The  RomanSp  however,  were  incapable  of  appreciating* 
Uic  advantages  which  were  thus  held  out  to  them.  The 
representatives  of  the  National  Council,  who  could  de- 
rive from  it  neither  honour  nor  gain,  refused  to  {sacrifice 
their  time  to  idle  deliberations;  aud,  although  their 
^endance  was  compelled  by  a  heavy  fine,  they  still 
ttowedmuch  reluctance  in  acceptin|i^  the  boon  for  which, 
SA  Honorius  reasonably  expected,  they  ought  to  have 
expressed  the  deepest  gratitude.* 

Similar  advances  towards  political  improvement  were 
observable  even  in  Britain.  After  tfie  usurper  Con- 
SUmtiae  withdrew  ihe  Legions  to  prosecute  his  ambitions 
Kijemes  in  Gaul,  the  natives,  who  had  borrowed  from 
tlieir  Roman  masters  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of 
Civil  institutions,  laboured  to  perfect  the  plan  of  muni- 
cipal government  which  Ihey  had  established  in  the 
principal  cilies.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise 
P«Tiod  at  which  the  armies  of  tlie  Empire  left  this  island 
fts  conquerors ;  whether  they  at  any  time  aflcrwards 
^icd  it  merely  as  allies,  and  whether,  in  the  Bual  war 
^mi  the  Picts  and  Caledknnans,  they  attempted  to 
Recover  the  Province  for  tliem selves,  or  only  to  secure 
il  entire  for  their  late  tributaries,  the  Britons.  But  it, 
»«verth€less,  admits  not  of  any  doubt  ihat  the  inha- 
toatits  of  tlie  larger  towns,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
«  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  political  im- 
l^ortance,  and  even  attracted  the  respect  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  During  the  period  between  the  retirement  of 
Jne  Romans  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saxon  pirates,  the 
"eretliiary  chiefs  of  tbe  ancient  British  families  reas- 
sumed  some  portion  of  the  inthaence  and  dignity  which 

•  Sidon,  Apolhiu  p.  I  -17, 


had  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  repaired  their  castles, 
and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  followers; 
while,  in  the  larger  cities,  the  Clerical  Order,  already 
risen  to  authority,  with  the  Council  of  magistrates  and 
freemen,  now  annually  elected,  maitituiued  the  weight 
which  was  due  to  the  best  ijiformed  classes  of  the  people. 
But  we  must  not  allow  these  reflections,  on  a  stale  of 
things  which  so  soon  passed  away,  to  divert  us  from  the 
main  object  of  this  section,  which  is  to  give  an  ontline 
of  the  military  and  ptjlilical  events  which  preceded  the 
subversion  of  the  Western  Empire.* 

Honorius,  who  never  waged  any  foreign  war,  was 
exempted  from  the  alarms  of  domestic  insurrection 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Pla- 
cidia,  to  whom  fortune  had  presented  herself  under  so 
many  various  aspects,  became,  at  length,  Ihe  wife  of  the 
brave  Constautius,  a  faithful  Counsellor  and  an  able 
General,  llis  services  entitled  him  to  this  mark  of 
Imperial  favour;  and  as  the  widow  of  Adaolphus  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  titles  and  privileges  of  royally, 
she  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  accept  a  collcugne  in 
the  person  of  lier  new  husband.  But  the  death  of  Con- 
stanlius,  which  took  place  soon  after  his  accession  to 
power,  left  the  son  of  Thcodosius  once  more  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  Italian  throne  ;  upon  uhith,  becoming 
impatient  of  the  ascendancy  which  Placidia  had  acquired 
at  Court  and  among  the  Gothic  soldiers  who  surrounded 
the  Palace,  he  compelled  her  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
territories  of  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 
She  met  with  a  cordial  reception  at  Constantinople  from 
Ihe  young  Theodosiu.-s,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  renewing  some  connection  with  the  politics 
of  the  West;  for,  as  Honorins  had  no  children  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  government  of  Rome,  and  as  Valenti- 
nianus,  the  son  of  Placidia  by  Constautius,  was  still  a 
mere  infant^  he  could  not  fail  to  anticipate  a  crisis  which 
might  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  aulliority,  and,  perhaps, 
add  to  the  boundaries  of  his  Empire.  Accord itrgly,  a 
few  months  only  elapsed  when  the  throne  of  the  West  be. 
came  vacant  by  the  demise  of  his  uncle.  It  was  seized, 
indeed,  by  the  principal  Secretary*  John,  (belter  known 
in  History  us  JohniUe Notary,)  and  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  usurper  to  maintain,  by  arms,  Ihe  power  which 
lie  had  assumed  ;  but  a  nuinerous  army  eonmianded  by 
the  best  Generals  of  Thcodosius,  and  accompanied  by 
Placidia  aud  her  children  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  de- 
feated the  Uimulluary  levies  which  were  brought  against 
them,  deprived  the  imitor  of  life,  and  removed  all  ob- 
stacles to  the  accession  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Valenti* 
uifynis  Ill.t 

To  secure  the  advantage  of  connection  we  will  pursue 
a  little  longer  the  History  of  the  West,  before  we  resume 
the  narrative  of  Eastern  alfairs,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Arcadius.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  a  common  danger,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
unites  for  a  time  the  interests  of  the  two  great  divii?ions 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  presents  a  point  at  which  their 
annals  naturally  converge.  Till  we  arrive  at  that  epoch, 
therefore,  our  attention  shall  be  restricted  to  the  events 
which  occurred  xmder  the  Regency  of  Placidia,  who,  in 
the  name  of  her  son,  governed  the  Provinces  Westu  ard 
of  the  Adriatic  during  the  space  of  tweuty-five  years. 

♦  Procop  tie  BtiL  FctndaL  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Zoa.  lib.  vi.  c,  1  b  IlulH. 
Hmtrr,  p.  126. 

f  Olympiador.  apud  PhoL  p.  192—200.  Soi.  lib.  ix.  e.  16.  Sdc, 
lib.  viL.  c.  23.  PhiJo^lor^.  lib.  xli.  c.  10,  I  L  Pratop.  tfe  BelL  Fan 
daL  lib.  i.  c.  3.    Tbcopban,  j'«  Chronograph,  p.  72. 
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When  tb«  rebellion  excited  by  the  usnrpatimi  of  John 
was  completely  subdued,  the  Emperor  Theodofrius  con- 
sented to  place  on  the  throne  of  Ravenna  his  young 
cousin  Valentinianus.  The  very  natural  desire  of  uniting: 
once  more  under  one  sceptre  the  spacious  dominions 
possessed  by  his  ancestors,  seems  to  have  distracted  fWr 
a  moment  the  Councils  of  the  Eastern  Monarch  ;  hot 
the  prudential  motives  -which  were  addressed  to  his 
consideration  by  the  most  experienced  of  his  Mmisters, 
induced  him  to  relinquish  the  empty  title  of  ruling 
distant  Countries  which  had  long  abjured  all  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  Constantinople.  He 
satisfied  his  ambition  by  detaching  from  the  Italian 
Crown  the  Western  Illyricum,  the  maritime  districts  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  Provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Noricum. 
To  this  arrangement  no  objection  appears  to  have  been 
urged  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  all 
laws  which  might  be  thenceforth  passed  by  either  Sove- 
reign, should  be  confin^  to  the  limits  of  their  respective 
dominions.* 

Valentinianus  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  to  succeed 
his  uncle.  The  administration  of  affairs  was  directed  by 
his  mother,  who  confided  chiefly  in  the  assistance  of  ^tius 
and  Boniface,  two  Generals  of  established  reputation. 
The  latter  had  approved  his  fidelity  to  theHouse  of  Theo- 
dosius  when  the  attempt  was  made,  on  the  demise  of 
the  late  Emperor,  to  transfer  the  succession  to  the 
person  of  a  traitor ;  but  the  other,  more  versatile  in  his 
attachment,  had,  it  is  said,  promised  to  support  the 
claims  of  John  by  bringing  to  his  aid  a  numerous  army 
of  Huns  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Boniface 
commanded  in  Africa ;  ^tius  was  Master-General  of 
the  Legions  in  the  Provinces  of  Italy ;  and,  as  each 
was  jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  other  was  sup- 
posed to  exercise  over  the  measures  adopted  at  Court, 
the  Empire  was  doomed  to  suffer  from  their  quarrels  a 
serious  loss  both  of  troops  and  territory.  The  fears  of 
the  African  Prsefect  were  industriously  raised  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  rival,  who,  by  means  of  false  letters 
addressed  to  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Placidia  on 
the  other,  contrived  to  destroy  their  mutual  confidence, 
and,  finally,  to  drive  the  unsuspecting  soldier  into  actual 
rebellion.t 

The  Vandals  and  Suevi,  although  greatly  reduced  in 
number  by  the  repeated  victories  of  the  Goths,  still  re- 
tained a  footing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain. 
The  first-named  of  these  Tribes,  which  had  received  the 
remains  of  the  Alani  into  their  camp,  had  also  added  to 
its  strength  by  compelling  the  submission  of  the  other,  as 
well  as  by  a  decisive  triumph  over  a  Roman  army  sent 
agrainst  them  by  Honorius.  Boniface  despatched  to  the 
King  of  this  warlike  people  a  trusty  messenger,  who 
was  desired  to  make  an  offer  of  a  strict  alliance,  as  also 
of  an  advantageous  settlement  in  the  richest  parts  of 
Africa.  The  Vandals  listened  to  the  flattering  pro- 
posal ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  course  of  hostilities  bring 
their  wandering  bands  within  sight  of  the  sea,  than  they 
seized  the  ships  which  they  found  at  Carthagena,  trans- 
ported themselves  to  the  island  of  Majorca,  and, 
finally,  displayed  their  standard,  as  the  allies  of  Count 
Boniface,  on  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.| 

•  Soz.  lib.  ix.  c.  16.  Philostorg.  lib.  xiu  c  10,  11.  Procop.  de 
BeU.  Fonda/,  lib.  i.  c.  3.     Olympiad,  ojnid  Phot.  p.  192. 

f  Cassiodor.  Varior.  lib.  xi.  Epitt  1.  Philosuwg.  lib.  xii.  c.  12. 
Olympiad,  apud  Phot  p.  196.  J  Chron.  Prosp.  e/  Idat. 


Genseric  was  King  of  the  Vandals  when  they  landed     1 
on  the  coast  of  Mauritania.     The  character  fif  this      I 
Prince,  which  combined  the  ambition  of  Alaric  with  ^ 
the  austerity  of  Attila,  inspired  terror  rather  than  re- 
spect ;  and  when  he  first  appeared  among  the  natives  of 
Africa,  they  viewed  him  as  an  enemy  who  had  come  ID 
deprive  them  of  their  lands,  and  not  as  a  confederate 
cm  whose  cooperation  they  might  rely.    Jomandes  de- 
scribes him  as  passionate  and  revengeful,  of  a  deep  and  q^ 
impenetrable  mind,  capable  of  lofty  designs,  and  alto-  wa^ 
gether  unscrupulous  about  the  means  which  might  be  ^t 
necessary  to   accomplish   them.     He   conld  cocnrt  the  ^ 
alliance  of  Tribes  which  he  hated,  provided  their  a»- 
sistance  were  useful  to  his  immediate  purposes,  and 
scatter  among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  contention  mA 
vrar.     In  the  present  instance,  he  clearly  foresaw  tlmt 
he  would  soon  have  to  contend  in  the  field  of  battle 
with  the  very  General  who  had  solicited  his  allianee^ 
and  either  to  retain  as  a  conquest  the  lands  which  he  hafl 
been  invited  to  occupy,  or  to  cultivate  them  as  a  slavt. 
Under  this  impression  he  laboured  to  gain  the  affectii^ 
of  the  Moors,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Roman  nam^ 
and  to  increase  his  ranks  by  putting  arms  into  tiie 
hands   of  the   savage  multitude  which   traversed  the 
desert  between  the  sea  and  mount  Atlas.* 

Boniface,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  discovered  fSttt  Bo 
treachery  by  which  he  was  seduced,  soon  repented  c<f  ^ 
the  rash  step  by  which  Africa  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  Vandals.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  to  thehr 
duty  the  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  served  in  different  parts  of  the  Province  ;  but  he 
could  not  induce  the  crafty  Genseric  to  reimbark  hie 
Barbarian  forces,  nor  to  pledge  his  faith  that  they  should 
be  employed  only  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  Findiiy 
argument  of  no  avail  he  marched  against  him  at  the 
head  of  his  best  troops,  with  the  view  of  compelling  him 
to  relinquish  his  prey ;  but  the  Vandals  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  regular  soldiers  of  Boniface,  and  were,  there- 
fore, able  at  once  to  repel  his  attack,  and  to  visit  him 
with  a  severe  defeat.  On  a  sudden,  the  whole  country 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli  was  overrun  by  the  conqaennra^ 
who  laid  waste  the  face  of  the  soil,  rooted  up  the  oliveB 
and  other  fruit-trees,  murdered  their  prisoners,  and 
afflicted  the  inhabitants  with  every  species  of  indignlli^ 
and  torture.  The  fierce  spirit  of  Genseric  was  so  hm- 
tated  by  opposition  and  inflamed  by  religious  bigotry; 
that  he  resolved  to  avenge  his  losses  by  the  ruin  oT 
every  city  which  refused  to  open  its  gates;  and  so  fuDy 
in  this  respect  did  he  realize  his  savage  purpose,  th& 
Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  were  the  only  places  df 
strength  which  could  resist  his  arms.t 

Into  the  last  of  the   cities  now  named,  did  Bonffiioe  Sif 
retire,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  Vandalic  forces.  ^* 
He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Genseric,  who  knew  ^ 
that,  as  long  as  the  Count  lived,  his  possession  of  Africa  Ba 
could  not  be  secure.     But  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandals 
in  the  art  of  reducing  fortifications,  and  a  free  access  to 
the  Ocean,  whence  abundant  supplies  were  obtained), 
enabled  the  defenders  of  Hippo  to  foil  the  efforts  of  their 
Barbarian  foes,  during  the  long  period  of  fourteen  months. 
Famine,  at  length,  compelled  the  assailants  to  withdraw 
from  before  its  walls ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Placi^Ba 
importuned  her  nephew  Theodosi us  to  send  a  reinfbrce- 

*  Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Ext.  c.  33.     Procop.  de  Belt,  VandaL  lib.  L 
c.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

t  Procop.  de  BelL  Fandai,  lib.  i  c.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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exercises.  The  avocations  of  piety,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  more  important  claims  of 
business.  Avoiding  the  ostentation  of  sovereign  power, 
she  continued  to  influence  all  public  measures ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that,  thougrfa  arrayed  in  female  attire, 
she  was  the  only  individual  among  the  descendants  of 
Theodosius  who  exhibited  any  tokens  of  his  manly 
spirit.  She  superintended,  at  the  same  time,  the  edu- 
cation of  her  brother,  whose  mind  she  soon  discovared 
^jo  be  incapable  of  rising  above  the  mere  forms  of 
polished  life;  and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  has  been 
candidly  supposed,  she  limited  her  instructions  to  those 
external  observances  which  might  qualify  him  to  repre* 
sent  the  majesty  of  the  East,  while  the  real  authority 
and  patronage  of  office  might  still  be  retained  in  her 
own  hands.  She  even  chose  a  wife  for  him  in  the  per- 
son of  Eudocia,  an  Athenian  maid,  who  first  presented 
herself  at  Court  as  a  supplicant,  and  who,  as  the  consort 
of  Theodosius,  was  destined  to  experience  a  great 
variety  of  fortune.* 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  away  under  the  mild 
government  of  Anthemi  us  and  Pulcheria  when  a  dispute 
in  the  East  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire. 
Some  Christians  resident  within  the  Persian  boundary 
were  accused  of  destroying  a  Pagan  Temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sun.  The  worshippers  of  Fire  resented  the 
injury,  and  raised  a  persecution  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  the  altercation,  at  leng^th,  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  excite  hostilities  between  the  rival  Empires. 
Armies  on  both  sides  took  the  field;  various  battles 
were  fought;  several  cities  were  taken;  and  splendid 
victories  were  claimed  and  celebrated  at  Susa  as  well 
as  at  Constantinople.  After  a  fruitless  war  of  two 
years'  duration,  a  conference  was  held  on  the  limits  of 
the  two  nations  by  deputies  authorized  to  treat  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  Sovereigns ;  on  which  occasion 
a  truce  of  a  century  was  stipulated  and  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  ambassadors ;  who  thereby  bound  their  absent 
masters  to  abstain  from  all  agg^ression,  insult,  and  vio« 
lence,  during  their  own  lives,  and  to  transmit  a  pacific 
disposition  to  their  successors  on  the  throne, 
^ttlement  Few  treaties  have  been  more  faithfully  observed  than 
of  Annenia.  that  between  Varanes  and  the  younger  Theodosius. 
The  interests  of  Armenia,  at  one  period,  threatened  to 
interrupt  the  good  understanding  which  it  had  esta- 
blished between  the  two  Governments.  The  unfortunate 
capitulation  which  followed  the  death  of  Julian  threw 
the  greater  part  of  that  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
ambitious  Sapor;  but  the  friends  of  the  House  of 
Ars-aces  soon  recovered  the  Western  division  for  their 
native  Prince,  and  placed  themselves  and  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  For  a  time 
Armenia  had  two  Kings,  one  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and 
the  other  of  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Ministers  of  Arcadius  advised  him  to  suppress 
the  regal  government  altogether,  and  to  reduce  the 
Armenian  Provincials  to  the  condition  of  Roman  sub- 
jects; while,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  a  similar 
policy  induced  the  Persians  to  dethrone  the  successor  of 
Chosroes,  and  to  incorporate  his  dominions  with  their 
own.  Thus  the  descendants  of  Arsaces  were  deprived 
of  the  royal  dignity  which  they  had  enjoyed  nearly  six 
hundred  years;  and  their  inheritance  was  divided 
between  the  two  great  Monarchies  which  had  alternately 


^  Soz.  lib.  ix  c  1     3.    Soc.  lih.  vii.  c  32. 


oppressed  and  defended  them,  rendering  their  fine  I 
Country,  on  many  occasions,  the  scene  of  mutual  con-  ^ 
tention  and  the  pretext  for  bloody  wars.*  ^^ 

But  an  enemy  was  at  hand  who  soon  afterwards 
fully  avenged  the  cause  of  Armenia,  and  of  all  the  other  ^ 
nations  which  had  felt  the  heavy  pressure  of  Roman  or 
Persian  ascendancy.  The  Huns,  deriving  their  origin  ^ 
firom  the  extreme  East,  had  pushed  before  them  the  , 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  otlier  Scythic  hordes,  to  the  con-  j^a 
fines  of  Europe,  and  had  now  themselves  advanced  to  tiie 
the  banks  of  Uie  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxino 
sea.  Finding  an  ample  territory  in  the  district  which 
has  since  borne  their  name,  they  confined  their  depre- 
dations for  several  years  to  the  remotest  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  contented  themselves  with  exercising  their 
arms  on  such  of  the  Barbarian  Tribes  as  might  dispnte 
their  occupation  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary.  Under 
Rugilas,  the  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Attila,  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  had  approached  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  in  order  to  support  the  usurper  John,  who,  as  wc 
have  already  mentioned,  seized  the  vacant  throne  of 
Honorius.  The  death  of  the  Secretary  rendered  their 
aid  unavailing ;  but  Rugilas  insisted  that  the  service  of 
his  Huns  should  be  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Panno- 
nia,  a  condition  to  which  iEtius,  who  had  invited  them, 
found  it  necessary  to  yield.  In  tliis  position,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  new 
settlers  soon  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  both 
Empires.  The  Court  of  Constantinople  deemed  it  wiser 
to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  Rugilas  than  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  war ;  and,  accordingly,  conferring  upon  the 
King  of  the  Huns  the  title  of  General,  he  consented  to 
pay  for  the  nominal  (^uties  which  attached  to  that  office  en 
annual  salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold«t 

The  only  chance  of  safety  that  remained  for  Rome 
arose  from  the  divisions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Huns  themselves.  The  authority  of  Rugilas  was  so  hx 
from  being  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  followed 
his  standard,  that  the  Chiefs  of  four  Tribes  claimed  the 
privileges  of  an  independent  command ;  showing,  on 
some  occasions,  a  greater  desire  to  intrigue  with  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  than  to  prosecute  the  plans  of 
conquest  in  which  they  professed  to  engage.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Barbarian  monarch  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  his  power  would  derive  its  firmest  support 
from  a  lasting  Peace  with  the  Romans ;  provided  the 
Emperor  should  confine  the  negotiation  to  him  as  the 
Generalissimo  of  the  Huns,  and  reject  the  pretensions 
of  his  rivals  as  sovereign  Princes.  Ambassadors  were,  j^ 
accordingly,  named  to  form  and  ratify  a  treaty ;  but  the  Boj 
death  of  Rugilas,  which  occurred  before  the  terms  of 
amity  could  be  adjusted,  interrupted  and,  finally,  put  an 
end  to  this  friendly  intercourse.} 

The  throne  of  the  Huns  was  immediately  ascended  Ae 
by  Attila  and  Bleda,  the  nephews  of  Rugilas ;  who,  ^ 
instead  of  negotiating  through  the  medium  of  accredited  ™* 
Ministers,  proposed,  at  once,  a  personal  interview  with 
the  representatives  of  Theodosius.     Near  Margus,  a 
city  of  the  Upper  Mssia,  the  young  Kings,  who  refused 
the  condescension  of  dismounting  from  their  horses, 
dictated  to  the  envoys  of  Constantinople  the  conditions 
on  which  their  master  might  enjoy  Peace,  if  he  shrank 


•  Theodoret,  lib.  v.  c  39.    Soc.  Ub.  Vn.  c.  18-21.    Moi.  Chi 
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(mm  the  chances  of  war,  Tbcy  insisteiJ  (hat  the  annual 
mlary  ur  tribute  paid  to  the  leader  of  tlie  Huus  should 
be  doubled ;  lliat  a  greater  facility  of  trade  on  the 
Daouhe  aud  in  the  neighbouring:  Provinces  should  be 
^cured  to  them ;  that  the  Romans  should  deliver  up 
all  the  captives  who  had  escaped  fruni  the  camp  of 
Rugilas,  or  submit  to  a  fine  for  every  one  who  could 
not  be  recovered;  and,  in  the  last  place,  that  ihe  Em- 
peror should  withdraw  his  faith  from  every  engagement 
entered  into  with  the  enemies  of  tiie  Huns.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Imperial  Ministers  acceded  (o  terms  so 
iiamlhating  to  their  Country,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
Attila  expeeted  gucb  compliance;  but  he  thereby  i^atned 
the  twofold  object  of  impressing  the  Eastern  Romans 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  of  inspiruig  his  followers 
with  contempt  for  a  people  to  whom  he  could  with  im- 
punity address  propositions  which  bore  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  laws  of  a  conqueror  than  to  the  conditions 
of  a  voluntary  and  equal  alliance.^ 

The  History  of  Attila,  whose  short  stature,  swarthy 
complexion^  flat  nose,  and  large  head  proclaimed  his 
ttlfinity  to  the  Tartar  race,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
eren  in  the  annals  of  Asia,  where,  above  all  other  parts 
of  Ihe  world,  the  inflyence  of  individual  character  has 
been  felC  in  changing  the  face  of  Society  and  tlie  forms 
of  Government.  His  ambition,  which  all  along  pointed 
to  the  highest  objects,  i^  supposed  to  have  obtained 
asafitance  not  only  from  his  invincible  courage  and 
warlike  talents,  but  a! so  from  the  arts  of  superstition 
which  g:alued  for  him,  at  once,  the  confidence  and  the 
Teneration  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  acquire  possession  of  the  fabled  sword  of  Mars, 
which»  io  the  eyes  of  the  rude  herdsmen  of  Scythia, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  certain  conqueror,  ami  the  right- 
ful master  of  the  whole  world ;  and,  hence,  when  he  first 
buckled  on  his  celestial  armour  to  extend  the  dominions 
of  the  Huns,  he  saw  his  standard  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands  of  warriors  who  longed  to  share  in  the  triumphs 
aad  spoib  which  they  firmly  believed  were  destined  to 
fall  Into  his  hands.f 

Before  Attila  directed  his  arms  against  tlie  Empire, 
he  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Scythia 
and  Germany.     Tlie  Goths  and  Vandals,  to  escape  from 
his  savage  warfare,  had,  in  various  places,  precipitated 
themfielvea  across  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  conquest,  they 
had  invaded  the  Provinces  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  where 
thiy  either  perished,  or  conqtiered  a  settlement  among 
the  subjects  of  Honorius.     The  Huns  successively  oc- 
cupied the  lands  which  the  others  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate ;  and  Attila,  either  in  person  or  by  his  Lieute* 
liant«»  had  already  left  tokens  of  his  victories  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Western  Ocean,  on  the 
^rders  of  France  and  of  Holland,  on  the  Euxine  and 
^aspian  Seas,  on  the  limits  of  Persia,  and  even  in  the 
mote  territories  of  Upper  India  and  Chiua4 
Having  his  forces  thus  spread  along  the  whole  breadth 
'  of  Europe  and  the  Provinces  of  Western  Asia,  the  King 
of  the  Huns  could  attack,  at  pleasure,  either  division  of 
.the  Roman  Empire,  or  even  the  dominions  of  the  House 
^of  Suss&n.     The  Ministers  of  Constantinople  had  hoped 
4hai  Attila  would  waste  his  resources  by  invading  die 
PeraianSy  and  iu  an  attempt  to  push  Lis  cotiquests  into 

•  Fritcui,  Ercerp.  de  Leg.    Thcod.  lib,  r.  c.  36* 
t  PrUciu,  p.  39.  Edit.  Pum.     Jomand.  c.  31 
I  Joroiiid.  c.  49.    Priicus,  p.  B4. 


Arabia  and  Egypt,  the  riches  of  which,  on  a  former     Romat* 
occasion,  had  excited  the   avarice  of  his  countrymen  ;     1^'^pi''*- 
but  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  who  found  his  position  in  ^"^y^"^^ 
Africa  threatened  by  the  combined  armies  of  Theodosins  **™ 

and  Valentiniauns,  prevailed  upon  the  Huns  to  break  the      '^\^* 
truce  which  confined  them  to  the  banks  of  Ihe  Danube,         ^^  ' 
and  to  pour  down  upon  Thrace  and  Macedonia,     A      j^^   ,j^ 
pretence  soon  occurred  for  consummating  the  treachery       Ar.^ 
suggested  by  the  Vandal  Prince.     A  quarrel  among  the 
dealers  who  frequented  the  markets  of  the  North,  sup- 
plied to  the  Huns  an  occasion  for  nttackiuir  the  Pro- 
vincials with  fire  and  sword;  immediately  after  which, 
the  main  body  of  their  forces,  in  that  quarter,  was  put  ' 

in  motion  by  the  master-genius  of  Attila  himself,  who 
soon  carried  conquest  and  desolation  to  the  gates  of  the 
Eastern  Ca)ntah 

The  danger  of  the  Stnte,  which  could  not  withdraw  Beva^fatian 
Theodosius  from  his  usual  pursuits  of  amusement  or  "f'^^'*' ^'^' 
piety,  compelled  him  at  least  to  recall  the  troops  which  Jl^f^aL^of 
had  been  assembled  for  the  recovery  of  Africa,  to  sum-  armie«. 
mon  the  Legions  from  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  even  to 
collect  the  garrisons  from  the  forts  in  Illyricum  and 
Dal  m  all  a.  Bui  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  now  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  which  had  enabled  them  to 
conquer,  and  no  longer  guided  by  able  Commanders, 
could  not  resist,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  impetuous 
valour  of  the  Huns*  In  three  successive  engagements, 
fought  in  different  parts  of  Thrace,  the  fortune  of  Attila 
prevailed ;  and  so  great  were  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
vanquished,  that  their  numbers  were  altogether  insuf- 
ficient to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  who 
wasted  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
walls  of  Constantinople  protected  Ihe  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers ;  but  the  approach  of  famine  and  the  ipurmurs 
of  the  people  imposed  on  them  Ihe  necessity  of  soothing 
the  victor,  and  of  purchasing  from  him  a  short  interval 
of  Peace,  Seventy  cities  had  already  sunk  before  his 
arms,  the  buildings  of  which  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  either  massacred  or  sold 
into  captivity.  The  Capital  itself  might,  at  no  distant 
period,  share  the  same  fate;  for,  although  Attila  miglit 
retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  to  recruit 
his  army  and  obtain  provisions,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  would  return,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Greece  and  even  of  Asia  Minor,* 

When  the  Ring  of  the  Huns  was  solicited  to  grant  a  Tbeodo»iui 
suspension  of  arms,  he  assumed  the  right  of  dictating  p^^^'p*  ^^^ 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Treaty  was  to  be  foimded.  cotidltiom 
He  insisted  that  the  Emperor  should  resign  an  extensive  on  wbich 
territory  situated  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  it  wni 
and  which  stretched  from  Singidunum  as  far  as  Novae  Jfamcd. 
in  Thrace,     The   breadth  was   defined   by  the  vague 
measurement  of  fifteen   days'  journey,  and  was  deter- 
mined   by    limits    satisfactory    to    Attila*       He    next 
demanded   that  the  annual   subsidy,  first  paid  to  his 
uncle  Rugilas,  should  be  augmented  from  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  to  two  thousand  one  hundred, 
besides  an  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  in  name  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
late  war.     In  the  last  place,  he  stipulated  that  all  the 
Huns,  taken  in  war,  should  be  released  without  ransom  ; 
that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  escaped,  should  be 
compelled  to   purchase  his  freedom   at   the    price  of 
twelTe  pounds  of  gold  ;  and  that  all  the  deserters  from 
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his  standard  should  be  uncondiiionally  delivered  up  to 
military  jastice** 

Attila  soon  found  reason  to  consplaia  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  Theodosius,  ekher  from  want  of  honour  or  want 
of  treasure,  did  not  fulfil  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
been  pleased  lo  withdraw  his  Lroope  from  tlieir  territory. 
He  therefore  sent  repeated  embassies  to  Constantino- 
ple, urg^ing*  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  stipu- 
lations to  which  they  had  pledged  their  faith,  and,  more 
especially,  that  they  should  deliver  up  all  tlie  fugitives 
and  deserters  who  had  taken  refuge  within  their  walls. 
To  mollify  his  resentment,  it  was  resolved  to  despatch  to 
his  camp  a  courtier  of  considerable  rauk»who  might  explain 
lo  the  Uunnic  SovereJg;n  the  reduced  stale  of  tlie  public 
revenue,  and  the  fideUty  with  which  they  had  sought 
ont  every  individual  who  owed  allegiance  to  his  Crown. 
Maximin  was  the  name  of  the  envoy  who  was  charged 
with  this  important  commission,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied on  his  journey  by  Vigiiius,  by  Friscus  the  Histo- 
rian, who  was  attached  to  liim  by  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  by  Orestes  and  Edecon,  the  ambassadors  of  Attila. 
The  camp  of  the  Huns  was  stationed  on  the  Southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Constantinople^  whitlier  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations  proceeded*  by  the  way  of  Sar- 
dica  and  Naltssus.f 

While  Edecon  was  at  the  Court  of  Theodosius,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Chamberhiiu  Chrysaphius,  who, 
by  promises  of  unbounded  wealth  and  fuvoiu",  seduced 
him  so  far  from  his  duty  as  to  listen  to  a  proposal  for 
assassinating  Attila.  Vigiliuat  who  was  appointed  to 
attend  Maximin,  was  privy  to  this  disgraceful  plot,  and 
engaged  to  assist  in  iU  execution  ;  but  Edecon,  either 
repenting  Ins  base  design,  or,  It  is  more  probabie^ 
never  having  had  any  serious  intention  to  accompjisb  it, 
revealed  the  secret  to  his  master,  before  the  Romans 
were  admitted  into  his  presence.  The  Hun  restrained 
his  indigiiaUoji,  or  only  gave  expression  to  it  in  such 
terms  as  could  utTect  the  conscious  feelings  of  Vigilius, 
who  trembled  at  the  implied  menaces  which  reached  his  . 
ears.  Maximin,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy, 
and,  coijsequenlly,  of  the  import  of  the  remarks  which 
alluded  to  it  in  the  speech  of  Attila,  confined  his  en- 
deavours to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  business  on 
which  he  had  been  commissioned;  but  the  Barbarian, 
either  to  mortify  the  pride  of  llie  Emperor  or  to  gratify 
his  own  vanity,  declared  that  he  could  come  to  no  de- 
termination until  he  had  met  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Western  Empire,  also,  who  were  on  their  progress 
towards  bis  Capital,  on  the  Nortliern  side  of  the  l^per 
Danul^e.  A  journey  of  several  days,  through  a  wasted 
or  barren  country,  was  accordingly  imdertakcn  by  the 
Komuns,  who  were  entertained  at  the  successive  stages 
with  sincere  hospitality,  and,  in  one  place,  by  the  widow 
of  Bleda,  the  brother  of  Attila,  whom  ihc  latter,  in  a 
divine  impulse  as  it  was  c^t^enif  d,  had  put  to  death  with 
the  sword  of  Mars.t 

The  royal  village  of  A  tUk,  situated  fi'^T«^vv)i  pi  re  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  i  s  prc- 
eented  a  singulttr  spectacle  to  the  eyes  ui  ,,..  .u:wurious 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  The  Palace  of  the  King 
himself  was  constructed  of  timber,  and  covered  with 
ptfEWQr  reeds ;  and  Hiq  liouaes  of  his  prineipal  Officers 
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did  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  huts,  iruch  as  were  used 
by  the  shepherds  of  the  great  Indian  desert,  when 
encamped  in  their  summer  pasturages.  The  interior, 
it  IS  true,  was  decorated  with  much  rude  magnificence, 
displaying  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  they  bad 
taken  from  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  swords  and  i^len- 
did  harness  on  which  the)'  lavished  the  greater  portion  of 
their  wealth.  The  wives  of  Attila  were  arrayed  in  the 
rich  garments  which  had  been  fabricated  for  the  ladies 
of  the  Eastern  Court;  their  robes  were  embroiderad 
with  the  most  costly  materials,  and  their  shoes  wera 
studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  monarch 
alone  despised  the  finery  of  the  nations  which  he  had 
subdued,  and  retained  tn  his  dress,  his  arms,  and  the 
furniture  of  his  horse,  the  plain  simplicity  whicti  had 
distinguished  his  ancestors.  His  table  was  covered 
with  w^ooden  dishes;  bis  food  was  simple  flesh  without 
bread  or  seasoning ;  «nd  he  drank  out  of  a  vessel  whicli 
may  have  been  formed  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary.* 

During  the  audience  which  he  had   granted  to  the 

ambassadors  and  Vigih'us  on  the  hnnks  of  the  Danube,  w 
he  insinuated  agninst  the  latter  the  guilt  which  he  hod  k"* 
meditated  in  conjunction  with  Edecon,  The  interpreter,  **^J 
who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  allusion,  did  not,  as  ***" 
might  have  been  expected,  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and 
even  when  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Attifa, 
he  persevered  fn  asserting  his  innocence,  til!  the  threat 
of  inflicting  instant  death  upon  his  son  drew  from  him 
a  full  discovery  of  his  criminal  intentions.  The  King 
of  the  Huns,  on  this  occasion,  put  to  shame  by  his  mag- 
nanimous conduct  the  low  arts  adopted  by  Theodosius 
and  his  Ministers.  He  declared  that  if  his  hands  were 
not  bound  by  the  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  law  of 
nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  inteq>reterto  a  cross, 
and  leave  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the 
air.  He  would  not  therefore  put  him  to  death,  but  treat- 
ing him  like  a  captive  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle^  he 
should  estimate  his  life  at  two  hundred  pcces  of  gold. 
He  reserved  for  the  ear  of  the  Emperor  himself  a  mes- 
,  sage  of  remonstrance,  admonition,  and  reproof,  which 
his  consent  to  the  conspiracy  of  Chrysaphius  very  na- 
turally suggested.  "  Theodosius/'  said  he,  **  is  the  son 
of  an  illustrious  father,  and  so  am  I ;  but,  by  consenting 
to  pay  me  tribute,  he  has  fallen  from  his  greatness,  and 
has  become  my  servant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  right  that 
he  should  forget  his  daty,  and  like  a  wicked  slave  enter 
into  treasonable  designs  against  my  life.^'t 

The  envoy,  who  pronounced  this  reproof  in  the  pre-  Ai 
sence  of  Theodosius,  was  further  instructed  to  demand 
the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  the  author  of  the  plot.  The 
Emperor,  whose  resentment  was  overcome  by  his  fears, 
warded  off  the  impending  storm  by  promising  to  send 
to  the  Court  of  Attifa  ambassadors  of  high  rank,  and 
invested  with  full  power  to  settle  all  the  matters  in  dis- 
ptite  between  the  Hims  and  Romans.  With  this  view 
he  selected  Nomiusthe  Great  Treasurer,  and  Anatolius 
the  Master-Oeneral  of  the  Army,  whom  he  loaded  with 
gifts  to  soften  the  enraged  Barbarian,  and  through 
whom  he  conveyed  the  most  positive  assurances  that  all 
the  articles  of  the  late  Treaty  would  be  most  punctually 
obsencd.  These  concessions  on  the  part  of  Theodo- 
sius, the  magniticent  presents  vrith  which  they  were 
accompanied,  and,  above  all,  the  dignified  Order  from 
which  the  ambassadors  were  chosen,  flattered  the  vanity 

*  Briscu^,  p.  ^,     i/9  «<fc#  trgit    borbatiGn    ioiem  imnUiSf 
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Off  AttitR^  audi  d{npowe4  htm  to  mcxleration  and  clemency. 
He  consented  that  Chrysaphius  should  live,  and  that 
VigtfiiM  should  be  restored  to  favour;  binding  himself, 
al  the  aanw  time,  by  a  *»leinn  stipulation,  to  preserve 
tnytolaie  all  the  conditions  of  tlie  Peace,  to  release  n 
certain  number  of  captives,  and  to  restore  part  of  the 
territory  which  lie  had  claimed  by  ri(*ht  of  conquest* 

H  hss  been  mode  a  question  by  a  distingfuished 
imihor  whetlter  Attilat  in  accediuf^  to  this  Treaty,  was 
ftctimted  by  moderation  or  by  seUislmess,  He  maintains 
Ihftt  in  all  fittch  resohitions  he  only  followed  tlte  nmxims 
of  his  nation,  which  led  him  to  subdue  the  more  wealthy 
States  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  but  not  to  extirj)ate 
lliiem.t  The  question,  perhaps,  nii|?ht  be  fuund  to 
resoWe  itself  into  a  more  profound  jjolicy  l!mn  the  King^ 
of  thi?  Huns  ever  assumed  for  his  guide,  either  in  Peace 
or  ill  War ;  and  as  the  balance  of  power  was  eonstandy 
in  hffl  awn  hands,  he  had  no  occasion  to  adjust  the 
rflative  preponderance  of  rival  Kin^oms,  nor  to  mea- 
Kore  with  a  watchfiil  eye  the  precise  extent  to  which  it 
Bight  be  convenient  to  depress  his  enemies.  As  long*, 
ton,  as  he  possessed  the  means  of  extorting*  from  the 
Emperor*  of  the  East  and  of  llie  West  the  treasure  or 
lantLi  which  were,  from  time  to  lime,  required  by  his 
followers,  lie  was  a  greater,  or  at  least  u  more  inde- 
pendent, monarch  in  his  royal  village  beyond  the 
DftDnbe,  than  if  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne  of 
Rome  or  of  Constantinople. 

MThile  tjiese  interesting  events  engsfcd  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  world,  Theodosius  met  his  death  by  a 
fill  from  hi:*  horse  in  hunting*.  As  he  left  no  heirs  to 
the  throne,  his  sister  Pulcheria  was  invested  with  the 
sapreme  power,  and  proclaimed  Empress  of  the  East. 
To  obtain  assifrtance  in  the  duties  of  Government,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Marcianus,  a  Senator  of  hiirh  reputation 
both  in  Civil  and  military  life;  whom,  however,  she 
received  ns  a  colleague  rather  than  as  a  husband,  hav- 
b^  devoted  herself  to  celibacy  under  the  oblif,^ation  of 
a  religious  oath.  No  sooner  was  Marcianus  raised  to  the 
Imnerial  di«:^nity  than  he  gave  proof  ol  the  great  talents 
ann  mUd  disposition  which  had  recommended  him  to 
the  dairg^hter  of  Arcadius.  He  increased  the  number 
and  improved  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  ;  he  re* 
formed  the  abuses  of  administration  ;  while  his  example, 
yrh\ch  was  adorned  with  piety  and  virtue,  checketl  the 
lieentious  manners  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Capital. 

To  repair,  in  some  degree,  the  evils  produced  by  the 
titwd  counsels  of  the  late  reie^»  he  resolved  to  brave 
the  hazards  of  war  rather  than  to  fiubmil  longer  to  the 
amngmnl  claims  of  Attila,  who  not  only  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  insuffemble  insolence,  the  payment  of  the  annual 
8Dbsidy»  but  desired  that  it  might  be  viewed  as  ihe  tri- 
b»ite  of  a  vanqui*jhed  people  to  their  conqueror,  or  as 
the  acknowledgment  of  vassals  to  their  liege  lord.  He 
informed  the  King  of  the  Huns  that  he  was  dispose<I  to 
reward  with  becoming  liberality  the  friendship  of  a 
farthfnl  ally;  but  reminded  him,  at  the  :same  time,  that 
the  Empire  still  possessed  ample  means  of  defence,  and 
thei,  if  gtjld  must  be  lavished  to  procure  military  ser- 
vice, it  were  wiser  to  distribute  it  among  the  subjects  of 
Ptilcbcria  than  to  bestow  it  upon  the  troops  of  Attila. 
He  added,  through  his  ambassador,  that  if  the  Barba- 
rians attempted  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  they  should 


be  encountered  by  an  army  not  less  able  tlian  d^irous     Homan 
to  punish  their  aggression.*  Empire. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  language,  Attila  gave  atter- 
ance  to  his  passion  in  the  most  haughty  terms  imagi- 
nable. He  resolved  to  subdue  both  Empires,  and  to 
find  a  Palace  in  the  Capital  of  each  ;  he  instructed  his 
Ministers  to  make  known  his  determination  at  Ravenna 
as  well  as  at  Constantinople;  and  to  assure  both  Valeu- 
tiniaaus  and  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  that  he  wouid  Rage  oV 
chastise  their  tardy  obedience  in  the  heart  of  their  domi-  AliUi, 
nions.  His  plan  of  conquest  required  that  he  should 
begin  with  Italy  and  Gaul — an  arrangement  which 
carries  us  once  more  to  a  brief  recapittdation  of  the 
affwrs  of  the  Westf 

The  death  of  Boniface  threw  the  Oovemnient  ofStateoftbe 
Valentiniauus  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  ^tios,  Westeru 
who  soon  sticceeded  in  recovering  the  confidence  of  ^^°P^^®'' 
Plocidia*  The  deceit  practised  by  this  Commander 
against  his  rival,  had  involved  Italy  in  confusion,  and 
deprived  the  Empire  of  a  valuable  Province;  but  a 
seasonable  Peace,  which  he  contracted  with  the  King  of 
the  Vandals,  removed  for  a  time  the  fears  of  invasion^ 
while  his  able  conduct  in  Gaul  and  Spain  had  extended 
the  Imperial  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  those 
fine  Provinces,  It  was  the  fortune  of  uElius,  too,  in 
early  lite,  to  spend  a  long  period  in  the  camps  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns,  to  both  of  whom,  at  ditferent  times^ 
he  had  been  delivered  as  a  hostage.  He  had  entered 
into  an  intimate  firiendship  with  Attila,  to  whose  care  he 
subsequently  committed  the  military  education  of  his 
son  ;  and  during  a  long  intercourse  in  War  as  well  as  in 
Peace,  the  two  Commanders  never  entirely  forgot  the 
kindness  which  had  passed  between  them  in  tlie  tents 
of  Rugilas.  It  is  probable  that  the  influence  which  the 
General  of  Valcntinianus  could  thus  exercise  over  the 
impetuous  temper  of  the  Hun,  delayed  his  meditated 
irruption  into  Gaul  j  but  the  resistance  which  was  now 
systematically  made  to  the  demands  of  the  latter  had 
so  far  inflamed  his  reaentmeat,  that  /Etius  was  con- 
vinced the  storm  could  no  longer  be  averted,  either  on 
the  Alps  or  on  the  Rhine.  For  this  reason  he  laboured 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  the  Empire  among  the 
various  Tribes  of  Gothic  or  German  extraction,  who 
ahready  occupied  a  large  portion  of  GauL^ 

The  Visigoihs  were  now  under  the  Goveniment  ofTIieVisi 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  renowned  Alar ic,  and  occupied  t^^^^* 
that  district  in  tJie  Southern  part  of  Gaul,  of  which 
Thoulouse  is  the  Capital.  About  fifteen  years  prior  to 
the  period  al  which  our  narrative  has  arrived,  the  young 
King  made  several  attempts  to  extend  his  dominions, 
which  were  all  defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  military 
skill  of  jEtius.  At  lengtli  a  just  appreciation  of  mutual 
advantage  led  Theodoric  and  the  Roman  General  to 
establish  a  lasting  Peace  ;  and  the  arms  of  the  lormcr 
would  have  instantly  been  turned  against  Genseric,  the 
Chief  of  the  Vandals,  had  not  the  menaces  of  Attila 
confined  the  attention  of  the  new  aUies  to  the  defence 
of  GauL 

The  Franks,  after  an  unavailing  contest   with    the  Tlie  Frtaki. 
Romans   and    the  experience  of  several  defeats,  were 
content  to  limit  their  Kingdom  to  the  Province  which 
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extertds  from  the  Rhine  to  Ihe  Somme*  On  the  death 
of  Clodion,  one  of  tlie  eadiest  Sovereigrns  of  ttie  first 
race,  a  dissension  took  place  between  bis  two  sons ; 
one  of  whom  implored  the  protection  of  ihe  Roman 
Government,  while  the  other  solicited  the  aid  of  AHila. 
The  Hun,  who  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Western 
Empire,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  so  favourable  an 
opportumty  for  accompUshinfj  his  object,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  an  injured 
Pnnce,  who  courted  his  alliance. 

Besides  the  Visigoths  and  a  large  body  of  the  Franks, 
Uie  Lieutenant  of  Vulentinianus  had  secured  the  services 
of  a  detachment  of  the  Alani,  which  still  possessed  a 
part  of  Gaul,  and  of  an  army  of  Huns,  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  main  camp  on  the  Danube. 
There  was  some  reason  for  doubt,  indeed,  whetlier, 
when  opposed  to  Attila  in  the  field  of  battle,  their 
national  predilections  would  not  overcome  Iheir  more 
recent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire ;  and  it 
required,  besides,  no  small  degree  of  address  to  prevent 
their  hereditary  dislike  of  the  Goths,  Franks,  and  Bur- 
gnndians,  I'rom  precipitating  all  the  Provinces  South  of 
the  Rhine  Into  Ihe  desolation  of  a  Civil  war.  But  no 
extent  of  preparation  could  save  that  fertile  country 
from  the  projected  inroad  of  the  Huns.  After  a  march 
of  seven  hundred  miles  from  his  bead-quarters  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  Attila  mustered  his  formidable  host 
on  the  frontiers  o(  Gaul  ;  where,  after  being  joined  by 
those  Franks  who  supported  the  clainris  of  the  elder  son 
of  Clodion.  be  began  hostilities  by  attacking  the  nearest 
towns,  and  by  laying  waste  the  fields  whence  tbey  drew 
their  supplies.* 

...   .  Tlie  History  of  this  invasion  of  the  Hrnis  presents  the 

v*d«  Gaul  "^""-^  description  of  havoc,  ruin,  and  individual  wretch- 
ind  lays  '  edness,  which  marked  the  path  of  those  Ravage  warriors 
siege  to  in  all  the  Countries  which  they  overran.  Most  of  the 
Orleaiis,  cities  North  of  the  Loire  were  besieged  and  stormed » 
A.  i>,  and  generally  given  up  to  military  execution  ;  in  which 
451.  ease  the  massacre  of  itie  inhabitants  was  promiscuous, 
involving  the  aged  sire  and  the  infant  at  the  breasti  the 
helpless  female  and  the  priest  before  the  altar.  Orleans, 
the  walls  of  which  had  been  recently  strengthened,  had 
the  resolution  and  skill  to  make  a  successful  resistance, 
^tius,  it  should  seem,  bad  promised  to  relieve  it,  and 
entreated  the  brave  defenders  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay 
until  be  could  bring  up  an  army  sufficiently  strong  to 
combat  the  Huns.  But  the  time  necessary  to  accom- 
plish ibis  object  somewhat  exceeded  his  first  calculation. 
The  Bishop,  whose  name  was  Anianus,  encouraged 
meanwhile  the  perseverance  of  the  garrison,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  lend  their  aid  in  repelling  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Barbarians  ;  assunng  them  ibat,  before 
the  close  of  another  day,  the  expected  succour  would 
arrive,  and  their  ancient  city  would  be  saved.  He  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  highest  tower,  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  appearance  of  troops  in  the  distant  horizon  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  been  twice  disappointed, 
that  the  welcome  intelligence  was  announced  to  him  of 
a  small  cbud  of  dust  rising  at  the  remotest  veri^e  to 
which  the  eye  could  reach.  '*  It  is  the  aid  of  G^od!'' 
exclaimed  the  pious  Prelate,  and  his  words  were  instantly 
repeated  in  shouts  of  joy  by  all  the  citizens.  Every 
eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  distant  object  which  had 
revived  their  hopes  ;  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
they  could  clearly  distinguish  the  banners  onhe  Empire 
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mixed  with  those  of  Tbeodoric,  the  King  of  the  Visi- 
goths, moving  on  rapidly  for  the  relief  of  Orleans,* 

Attila,  whose  ranks  had  been  thinned  by  the  active  ^ 
service  in  which  his  army  was  engaged  since  be  crossed 
the  Rhine,  saw  the   danger  of  risking  a  battle  in  the       - 
very  heart  of  a  Country  where  he  had  neither  friends 
nor  allies  but  such  as  were  within  the  limits  of  his  camp*       ^^ 
He   therefore    immediately  raised  the   siege,  and   re-      ^ 
treated  towards   the  eiiteusive  plains  of  Ch&lons ;  io  orfu 
which,  should  he  find  it  necessary  to  come  to  an  action,  Uevc 
his  cavalry,  he  imagined,  would  secure  him  a  great  ;^*" 
advantage  over  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  Roman  General.  ^^.^J 
The  Visigoths,  meanwhile,  under  Torismond,  the  eldest  y^^ 
son  of  their  King,  pressed  upon  his  rear  so  closely,  that 
be  could  not  prevent  several  bloody  contests,  in  one  of 
which  not  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  of  his  Barbarians 
fell  by  the  swurd ;  and  hardly  had  he  arrived  in  the 
open  country  where  he  had  determined  to  make  a  standi 
when  he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  powerful  hoat« 
recruited  from  five  or  six  different  nations,  but  all  ani- 
mated  with    one  spirit,   and   directed   by  the  prudent 
valour  of  iEtius.     He  could  not,  had  he  been  inclined, 
pursue   his  retreat  any  fhrther.     Resolving,  therefore, 
to  fight,  he  labo^ived  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of 
his  Huns,  by  reminding  them  of  their  former  exploits, 
and  by  holding  out  the  certainty  of  a  decisive  triumph 
in  the  approaching  combat.     He  had  indeed  consulted 
bis  priests,  who  found,  in  the  entrails  of  their  victinis, 
indications  of  disaster  to  the  Scythian  warriors,  but  who, 
at  tlie  same  time,  could  assure  the  King  that  the  success 
of  his  enemies,  if  it  occurred,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
death  of  their  principal  leader. 

Whatever  might  be  his  impressions,  be  began  the  Bat 
conflict  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  used  every  argu- 
ment which  could  affect  the  pride  or  superstition  of  his 
men,  to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example.  A  frigbtfiil 
scene  of  carnage  ensued.  The  fortune  of  battle  seemed 
to  waver  between  the  bravery  of  the  contending  armies, 
and  the  issue  was  long  doubtful.  The&doric,  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Visigoths,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  horsemen ;  but  his 
son,  the  gallant  Torismond^  soon  revenged  his  death,  by 
advancing  at  the  bead  of  his  nation,  and  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  a  united  charge  upon  the  exhausted 
lines  of  the  Huns,  who  were  compelled  to  turn  their 
backs.  The  approach  of  night  enabled  Attila  to  with- 
draw his  troops  within  the  entrenchment  of  waggons, 
wliich  usually  formed  his  camp ;  while  the  victors, 
unwilling  to  irritate  the  despair  of  so  determined  a  cha- 
racter, did  not  attempt  to  expel  him  from  his  temporary 
fortress.  In  truth,  the  slaughter,  which  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  had  weakened  both. 
sides  so  much,  that  the  battle  was  not  renewed ;  and  it 
was  only  because  Attila  dreaded  some  ulterior  movement 
on  the  part  of  his  able  adversary,  by  which  his  commu- 
nication with  the  Danube  might  be  intercepted,  that  he 
resolved  upon  returning  across  the  Rhine,  and  relin- 
quishing all  his  conquests  in  GauLf 

In  Ihe  following  year  the  inundation,  which  had  rolled  ^*T 
back  from  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  desolated  the 
fairest  parts  of  Italy.  The  King  of  the  Hnns,  whose 
prey  was  snatched  from  his  hands  by  the  military  talent 
of  jEtius,  augmented  his  forcef*  during  the  winter,  and 
was  ready,  in  the  early  months  of  Spring,  to  pass  the 
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lif*  moiintajn  barrier  which  protected  the  land  of  the  Caesars, 

^**^  tuid  to  resume  his  course  of  victory  witliiii  siglit  of  the 

^     walls  of  Ravenna,     The  siege  of  Aquileia  first  occupied 

l>^«    his  arms,  and,  owing-  to  the  ignorance  of  his  men  in  the 

B^'     art  of  reducing-  fortresses,  delayed  his  prog;ress  more 

than  three  months.     The  resolution  and  skill  dispkyed 

by  the  defenders  exhausted  the  patience  of  Attila  :  his 

provisions  were  consumed,  and  his  troops  were  bccom- 

ing  clamorous  •   the  season  for  active  operations  was 

fiisl  passing  away,  and  time  was  ^iven  to  the  Imperial 

Generals  to  reinforce  the  Italian  armies,  and  to  arrange 

tlieir  plans  for  a  vigorous  campaig-n.     These  considcra- 

tions  had  induced  htm  to  is^ue  orders  for  raising'  the 

lii^c,  when  the  simple  circumstances  of  seeing  a  stork 

leave  its  nest»  built  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  fly  away 

towrarda  the  country,  revived  the  confidence  of  the  in- 

^    Tader,  and  inspired  new  hope  into  his  followers,     A 

H    iurious    assautt    was    made   on   the  fortifications ;   the 

n      Hans  effected  an  entry  ;  and  Aquileia  soon  ceased  to 

exist  but  as  a  heap  of  ruins.     A  similar  fate  awaited 

the  oth#r  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as 

tiie  river  Po,   including  Altinum,  Concordia,  Padua, 

Vjce&za^  and  Verona,     Milan  and  Pavia^  which  opened 

their  gates  on  the  first  approach  of  the  conqueror,  and 

which  could  sooth  his  avarice  by  the  surrender  of  their 

wealth,  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  public  edifices, 

and  even  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants, 

[       But,  In  general,  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of 

L^  tlieir  property,  deprived  of  their  dwellings,  and  com- 

%    pelled  to  seek  safety  in  distant  flight.     Thousands  of 

them  took  refuge  in  those  small  islands  which  stud  the 

upper  extremity  of  the  Adriatic   sea;    and   there,   by 

aercising-  the  industry  which  had   already  begnn   to 

ftrfom  and  enrich  the  towns   from  whence  they  were 

ttpclled,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Venetian 

commonwealth,* 

jEtius,  meanwhile,  exerted  all  the  influence  which 
belongied  to  his  commanding  character  to  raise  an  army 
tliat  might  enable  him  to  repeat,  in  the  plains  of  Italy, 
tht  noble  triumph  which  he  had  gained  the  former 
jeat  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Chilons,       He   urged 
Valenliniaaus  to  call  his  people  into  the  field,  and  soli- 
cited the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  send  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement from  Pannonia  and  Illyricum  ;  so  that,  by 
flitting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians  through  the 
masses  of  the  Alps,  they  might  complete  the  destruction 
if  their  main  Body,  and  terminate  forever  the  career  of 
\ttita*     But  the  son  of  Placidia  was  a  stranger  to  the 
arms  and  duties  of  war ;   and  rather  than  expose  his 
•eraon  to  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  protracted  hostility, 
ie  would  have  consented  to  abandon  the  finest  part  of 
lis  Empire  to  the  ravages  of  the  Huns,     That  he  might 
'«ave  the  means  of  escaping  into  Gaul,  whenever  the 
•dvance  of  Attila  should  render  his*  position  insecure, 
«e  left  the  strong  fortress  of  Ravenna,  and  removed  his 
^ourt  to  Rome.     In  such  circumstances  all  the  eiForts 
^  ^tius  proved  unavailing-     At  the  head  of  the  small 
oody  of  troops  who  were  attached  to  his  interests,  and 
Who  preferred  death  to  the  dishonour  of  their  Country, 
ut  hovered  round  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  attacked  their 
oatposts,  and  harassed  their  march.     But  as  the  mass 
t)(Uie  Romans  were  now  unacquainted  with  the  exercise 
flf  arms,  and  had  long  ceased  to  feel  those  generous 
tmotions  which  rendered  their  ancestors  invincible,  the 
ibenttor  of  Gaul,  so  far  from  being  supported  in  his 
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patriotic  endeavours,  was  charged  with  betraying  Italy     Romta 
to  its  ferocious  invaders.*  Empire. 

No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the  Capita?,  ^^-^^v^-^*^ 
than  it  was  suggested  by  his  counsellors  that  an  attempt      ^^^^ 
ought  to  be  made  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila,  and       ^*  ^' 
to  procure  Peace.      The  King  of  the  Huns  had  for  ' 

several  years  claimed  Honoria,  the  sister  of  Valentini- 
anus,  as  his  wife;   and  even  after  that  Princess  was       /rx* 
married  to  another,  be  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  p^^^j,  ^^, 
of  the  dowry  or  territorial  rights  which  were  supposed  twined  by 
to  belong  to  her  vl%  tlie   gran  daughter  of  Theodosius*  the  Romina. 
The  Roman  Senators,  employed  to  negotiate  the  Treaty,  ThePhncew 
informed  him  that  his  claims  were  now  fully  recognised  "^^'^^^f^ 
by   the  Imperial  Government,  and   that  if  he  would 
withdraw   his  army   beyond  the  Alps,    the    wealth    of 
Honoria   should  be   put   into    his   hands.     The   Bar* 
barian   Chief  was    gratified    with   this  concession,   as 
well  as  with  the  respect  shown  to  his  character  in  the 
selection  of  the  embassy ;  for  he  beheld  in  his  camp,  as 
suppliants  from   the  Emperor,  Avienns  and  Trigetius, 
men  of  Consular  dignity,  and  who  had  discharged  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State,  as  also  Leo,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  great  celebrity.     He  granted 
the  Peace,  winch  was  asked  in  a  manner  so  flattering  to 
his  vanity,  and  accepted  the  treasure  bestowed  in  the 
name  of  Honoria;  but  so  farwaS  he  from  relinquishing 
his  imaginary  right  to  her  person  that»  if  she  were  not 
delivered  up  to  his  ambassadors  within  a  limited  period, 
he  threatened  to  renew  the  invasion  of  the  Empire  at 
the  bead  of  a  more  formidable  army  than  had  yet  ap- 
peared under  his  banners.f 

But  the  final  term  of  his  conquests  and  of  his  life  l>eath  of 
was  now  nearly  expired.  Upon  his  return  to  the  royal  ^^^^^^' 
village  beyond  the  Danube,  he  solemnized  his  marriage  *^'^ 
with  Ildico,  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  chose  to  add 
to  the  nirmber  of  his  wives,  and  was  Ibund  dead  in  bed 
the  morning  after  the  festivity.  The  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  deprived  the  Hunsoftheir  warlike  monarch, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  Europe.  The  various 
nations  which  had  assembled  under  his  standard,  and 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  immediately  separated, 
and  turned  their  arms  against  one  another ;  while  the 
sons  of  Attila,  instead  of  striving  to  perpetuate  the 
unity  of  their  father's  Empire,  quarrelled  about  the 
succession,  and  partitioned  bis  territories*  The  Gepidte, 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Alani,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Heruli, 
after  losing  the  best  of  their  warriors  in  a  succession  of 
battles,  seized  the  Provinces  on  either  side  of  the  Danube^ 
and  spread  out  their  colonies  from  Pannonia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxinc.  The  remainder  of  the  Huns 
retired  into  Scythia,  and  laboured  to  preserv'e  their 
name  among  a  kindred  people  ;  but  the  fortune  of  war 
still  proving  unfavourable,  they  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  a  more  powerful  horde  from  the  North,  and 
finally  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  an  independent 
sovereignty,  t 

Three  years  before  the  death  of  Attila,  the  mother  of  VileEiJni^ 
Valentinianus  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  lefl  him  to  anu*  mur- 
the  intrigues  of  the  eunuch  Heraclius.     This  unworthy  ^"-'^"^  ^EHa** 
Minister  succeeded  in  stirring  up  in  the  weak  mind  of      ^*  f ' 
his  master  a  deep  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  j^tius,       ^*>4* 
the   main   protector   of  his  Country.     The   reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  war  with  Attila,  his  great 
wealth,  and  the  attachment  of  tlie  army,  did,  no  doubt, 

*   Oirflj*.  Prof  p.  and  Id«t. 
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Hktory.  confer  upon  the  Patrician  a  degree  of  power  incom- 
patible with  the  rank  of  a  subject.  But  the  victor  of 
Ch&lons  had  on  all  occasions  employed  his  influence 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  security  of  the 
Throne>  and  had  studiously  rendered  his  ambition  sub- 
servient to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  and  to  the  duty  of 
a  Commander.  Animated  with  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  or  regardless  of  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  he  went  to  the  Palace  to  remind  the 
Emperor  of  a  promise  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  and  while 
he  was  urging  his  claim  with  some  degree  of  vehemence, 
Valentinianus  drew  his  sword  and  plunged  it  in  the 
breast  of  the  General,  to  whom  he  had  been  twice  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  his  Country.* 

To  this  horrible  crime  the  son  of  Placiaia  soon  added 
another,  which  brought  upon  him  the  punishment  ofboth. 
Having  fraudulently  enticed  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maxi- 
mus  into  the  Palace,  he  accomplished  by  force  that  whioh 
he  had  not  been  able  to  gain  by  al)  the  arts  of  seduction, 
and  therebv  entirely  alienated  from  him  the  minds  of  all 
the  noble  families  resident  in  Rome.  M aximus  did  not 
allow  his  revenge  to  slumber ;  and  finding  fit  agents 
among  the  friends  of  iBtius,  he  stimulated  them  to  an 
act  which  their  affection  for  their  late  patron  invested 
with  the  character  of  Justice  and  gratitude.  Seizing 
an  opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  Valentinianus 
at  some  Military  Games  in  the  Campus  Mariius,  they 
rushed  upon  him  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  In  this  manner  fell  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  House  of  Theodosius,  despised  for  his  weakness, 
and  abhorred  for  his  crimes ;  one  whose  conduct  in  bis 
latter  years,  and  especially  towards  iBtius  and  Maximus, 
fully  justified  the  comparison  made  in  his  hearing  by  an 
honest  courtier,  who  likened  him  to  a  man  who  cuts  off 
his  right  hand  with  his  lefLf 

Petronius  Maximus,  whose  domestic  injury  had  ren» 
dered  vacant  the  Throne  of  the  West,  was  immediately 
summoned  by  the  shouts  of  the  people  to  receive  the 
Imperial  dignity.  His  birth  was  illustrious,  his  fortune 
was  ample,  and  he  had  already  filled  the  highest  offices 
which  could  be  discharged  by  a  subject.  To  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  able  conduct  in 
public  life,  he  added  the  wise  enjoyments  of  literature 
and  elegant  society  at  home ;  and,  till  the  moment  that 
he  permitted  hioiself  to  be  arrayed  in  the  Purple,  his 
condition  might  be  regarded  as  a  rare  instance  of  human 
felicity.  To  strengthen  his  Government,  indeed,  he 
procured  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Emperor ;  and  with  the  same  view,  per- 
haps, he  insisted  on  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valenti- 
nianus, becoming  his  own  wife.  But  the  means  which 
he  thus  employed  to  ensure  a  happy  reign,  and  to  trans- 
rait  to  his  family  a  hereditary  right  to  the  Empire, 
proved  the  occasion  of  bringing  his  days  to  a  close,  and 
of  involving  his  Country  in  misery  and  disgrace.  The 
Empress,  indignant  at  the  violence  whid^  had  been 
inflicted  upon  her  feelings,  and  suspicious  that  Maximus 
had  planned  the  murder  of  her  former  husband,  resolved 
to  be  revenged  on  the  usurper,  although  this  solace  to 
Eudoxia  ^^  injured  affections  should  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
invites  the  pense  of  the  Roman  people.  She  invited  Genseric  to 
VaodAls.      undertake  the  invasion  of  Italy,  an  object  for  whidi  he 
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had  long  been  making  preparations,  and  waited  only  for  1 
a  plausible  pretext  to  cover  the  ambition  and  avarice  ^ 
which  mingled  with  his  other  motives.*  ^ 

No  sooner  had  the  King  of  the  Vandals  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  than  the  fate  of  Maximus  was 
decided.  The  soldiers  joined  with  the  populace  in 
their  detestation  of  a  Prince  who  was  only  bold  to 
avenge  his  private  wrongs,  and  had  taken  no  steps  to 
secure  the  public  safety.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  a  jj^ 
shower  of  stones  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  his  body  lu 
thrown  into  the  river ;  the  domestics  of  Eudoxia,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  late  Emperor,  being  among  the 
most  active  of  the  assailants. 

Genseric  advanced  towards  Rome,  prepared  to  com-  xh 
tend  for  the  prize  which  it  contained  with  the  army,  ad< 
which  had  been  formed  during  the  active  adminis-  ^ 
tration  of  the  Patrician  iEtius.  But  the  Capital  of  the 
world  no  longer  trusted  for  her  defence  to  the  arms  of 
her  soldiers.  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  her  Legions,  felt  no  interest  in  the  protec- 
tion of  a  city  with  which  they  were  not  connected  by. 
any  recollections  of  ancestry  or  sentiments  of  honoiuw 
The  Vandals,  accordingly,  met  with  no  opposition  as 
they  approached  the  walls  ;  but  as  they  drew  nearer,  they 
saw  issuing  from  the  gates  a  procession  of  priests  ana 
anchorites,  headed  by  the  Bishop,  coming  forth  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  invader,  to  entreat  that  hm 
would  spare  the  helpless  multitude  within,  and  to  8av<e 
the  buildings  from  fire.  The  voice  of  Leo  again  sootbedf 
a  conqueror ;  and  Genseric,  like  Attila,  consented  ta 
reverence  the  seat  of  Religion,  reserving  to  himadC 
however,  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  on  the  luxu- 
rious and  the  wanton  as  the  justice  of  Heaven  migbt 
direct  him  to  administer.f 

Tlie  Vandals  and  Moors,  not  feeling  themselves  bcmnd  Sa 
by  the  scruples  of  their  leader,  pillaged  the  city,  and  eai 
carried  off  to  their  ships  whatever  wealth  had  been  left  ^ 
by  Alaric,  or  had  been  accumulated  during  an  interval 
of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  precious  ornaments  of  the 
Capitol  were  torn  down  and  removed,  and  the  spoila 
which  Titus  brought  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  tlia 
golden  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  seven  branches  com- 
posed of  the  same  material,  were  hurried  on  board  and 
conveyed  to  Carthage.  The  rich  furniture  of  the  Palace* 
the  massy  plate,  and  the  rare  jewels  which  decorated 
the  ensigns  of  office, 'were  seized  by  the  rude  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  and  classed  with  the  common  booty.  Nor 
were  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  State  pro- 
tected from  robbery  and  violence.  Even  Eudoxia  her- 
self, who  had  expected  to  meet  a  friend  in  Crenseiicii 
was  deprived  of  her  most  costly  ornaments,  and,  with 
her  two  daughters,  compelled  to  join  the  train  of  tba 
conqueror,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Africa.  Thou- 
sands of  meaner  captives  were,  in  like  nuuiner,  forced 
into  domestic  servitude,  or  sold  for  slaves  in  the  streets 
of  Carthage ;  many  of  whom,  from  change  of  climaAe 
and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  sank  under  the  pressure 
of  disease,  and  thus  surrendered  in  a  foreign  land  the 
life  which  had  been  deceitfully  spared  in  their  own 
Country,  t 
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Thb  inactivity  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East  dariiifr  these 
misfortunes  of  Rome,  cannot  be  regarded  without  sar- 
pfise.     Few  of  the  Sovereigrns  who  filled  that  throne 
MTC  left  to  posterity  a  more  unhtemished  roputalioOt 
or  appear  to  have  been  more  attentive  thiin  Marcianus 
lo  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
usign  m   motive  for  his   seeming"   indifference   to   the 
Cakmtties  of  the  Sister  Empire.     In  the  deficiency  of 
tmhentic  material  for  the  History  of  his  reifrn,  we  have 
been    pre?»ented    with   a   !ei;:end,    which »   nevertheless, 
when  stripped  of  it.s  marvelJous  accompaniments,  may 
not  be  without  a  foundation  in  truth.     It  is  said  that 
;  Marcianns  while  acting-  as  Secretary  of  the  Patrician 
Aipar  during*  the  African   war,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Oetiseric.     The  captive  was  brought  into  the  Palace 
Court  preparatory  to  an  inspection  by  the  Barbarian 
King,  and  there,  while  awailing*  his  arrival.  Marcianus, 
overpowered  by  fatig^ue.  fell   asleep  upon  the  ground. 
In  t '  it  ion,  and  exposed  to  the  burning*  rays  of  a 

Trrr,  (^  the  prisoner  was  not  without  asftistaiice  ; 

an  eagle  hovered  over  him  while  he  slept,  and  expanded 
'  hia  bffiMd  wing^  as  a  shade.  Oenseric,  who  accidentally 
▼iewed  this  occurrence  from  his  apartment,  iiitcrjjrcted 
it  B4  a  prodigy  ;  and  concluding  that  his  captive  wa.s 
iiMd  lo  be  the  future  possessor  of  the  Imperial 
itf,  granted  him  liberty,  upon  a  stipulation  Ihal  he 
'ould  never  make  war  upon  the  Vandals.*  The  Em- 
peror remembered,  and  adhered  to  his  promise. 

file  decease  of  the  Empress  Pulcheria  occurred  four 
3?eira  l>efore  that  of  her  nominal  husband.  She  died  in 
the  odoiir  of  virginity,  and  her  treasures  having  been 
baqaeathed  to  charitable  uses,  she  was  a  successfyl 
claimant  of  the  honour  of  canonization.  The  Festival 
of  St.  Pnkheria  is  still  observed  by  the  modern  Greeks  ; 
«od  iimilar  honours  are  partaken  by  her  consort.  If, 
4mtng  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  he  did  not  aifect 
the  glory  of  a  warrior,  he  successfully  established  him- 
self in  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by  innocence  and 
aiDiplicity  of  manners,  by  extraordinary  piety,  and  by 
■aai  for  Religion. 

Aapar  has  not  escaped  suspicion  of  compassing  the 
death  of  his  Sovereign;  nevertheless,  since  from  Reli- 
gious acruplae  he  refused  hj  renounce  his  profession 
of  Arianisni,  the  sole  barrier  between  himself  and  the 


Imperial   diadem,    it   ia   probable    that   he    has  been      Homiui 
unjustly  accused.     But   the  power  which  he  was  too     Knipire, 
coascicnlious  or  too  prudent  to  accept  openly,  in  his  ^— *^v^^^ 
own   person,   lie   resolved    to   wield  through   that   of      ^'*°"* 
another,     ifereditary  command  during  three  genera-       ^'  ^* 
tions  bad  placed  the  armies  of  the  East  at  his  disposal,  ' 

and  the  wealth  which  he  had  long  painfully  accumulated,  ^ 

and  now  lavishly  distributed,  secured  to  him  the  j^l^' 
willing  suffrages  of  the  Capital,  which,  if  it  had  shown  ' 
reluctance,  he  was  equally  prepared  to  overawe.  His 
choice  feij  upon  a  private  individual,  of  obscure  origin, 
Leo,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  who  hitherto  had  attained 
no  higher  o^ices  than  thof^e  of  Military  Tribune  and 
Chief  Steward  of  As  par's  household.  The  new  Em- 
peror was  elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate, 
and  his  inauguratiyu  was  attended  with  an  uimsual 
solemnity.  Anastatius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  brows,  and  established  a 
precedent  which,  in  after-times,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  adopted  throughout  all  Christian  Monarchies. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Leo  L  is  necessarily  in  tei-mingled 
with  the  particulars  which  are  presently  to  be  described 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  West  We  shall  in  this  phice 
treat  only  of  his  more  immediate  personal  Uistory.  In 
his  domestic  administration  he  was  gentle  and  munifi' 
cenl»  a  patron  of  Learning  and  the  Arts,  aad  iitudioiisly 
pacific,  llie  chief  troubles  of  his  reign  were  occasioned 
by  those  hands  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
Ariadne,  the  eldest  of  his  two  daughters,  was  bestowed  p 
hi  marriage  upon  Andaburius,  the  son  of  As  par  ;  but  lIod*  oT^ 
the  haughty  Patrician,  in  his  eagerness  to  elevate  his  A*par, 
family,  Ibrgot  those  maxims  of  prudence  which  had 
tempered  his  own  ambition  when  the  sceptre  was  within 
his  grasp.  He  demanded  the  title  of  Cmsar  for  his  son, 
and  having  urged  upon  his  Prince  the  heavy  debt  of 
obhgation  which  was  his  due,  and  the  powerful  means 
which  he  possessed  of  enforcing  his  demands,  he 
crowned  his  importunities  by  an  act  of  gross  personal 
affront.  Laying  hold  of  the  Imperial  robe,  he  shook  it 
with  indignation,  and  added*  *'  It  is  not  fit  that  he  who 
wears  the  Purple  should  stoop  to  a  falsehood/**  The 
Emperor  replied  with  dignity  and  moderation,  "  Neither 
is  it  fit  that  he  should  surrender  his  judgment,  Uke  a 
slave,  to  the  will  of  a  subject''     In  spite  of  this  remark* 
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able  interview,  it  is  asserted  that  Andaburius  was 
declared  Cssar;  but  any  reconciliation  between  the 
offended  Prince  and  his  presumptuous  General  thence- 
forward must  have  been  confined  to  outward  profession. 
The  populace  of  Constantinople  loudly  expressed 
their  discontent  at  the  appointment ;  and  in  their  hatred 
of  Arianisro,  they  forgot  both  the  splendour  of  Aspar's 
military  reputation,  and  the  frequency  of  his  largesses. 
Leo  was  not  backward  in  profiting  by  these  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  feeling,  and  he  secretly  encouraged 
the  dislike  which  seem^  to  promise  him  a  release  from 
the  insufferable  burden  of  a  master.  We  are  ill  ac- 
quainted with  the  precise  nature  of  the  occurrences 
which  at  length  placed  Aspar  in  open  rebellion.  It 
seems  as  if  a  protracted  struggle  ensued,  and  that  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  more  than  once  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  contending  parties.  But  in  the 
end  the  fortune  of  the  Emperor  prevailed,  and  Aspar 
and  his  son  fell  by  the  haiids  of  the  Eunuchs  of  the 
Palace.  The  widow  of  Andaburius  became  the  bride 
of  an  Isaurian,  the  fortunate  Trascalisseus,  who  ex- 
changed that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appella- 
tion of  Zeno,*  under  which  he  afterwards  ascended  the 
Throne  of  his  father-in«law. 

The  reign  of  heo  continued  seventeen  years,  and, 
though  undistinguished  by  brilliant  evoits.  Historians 
have  concurred  in  bestowing  upon  him  a  title  which 
has  rarely  been  earned  at  so  cheap  a  rate — it  may  be 
added,  and  the  recollection  is  a  melancholy  one,  at  so 
small  a  sacrifice  of  human  happiness.  It  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  dbtinguish  him  from  the  many  other  and  more 
weak  Sovereigns  who  have  borne  the  same  name,  that 
he  is  known  as  ike  Great,  Before  his  death  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  the  Empire,  the  infant  son  of 
Zeno  and  hb  daughter  Ariadne,  a  child  scarcely  six 
years  of  age.  A  single  year  afler  the  decease  of  his 
grandfather  terminated  the  rule  of  this  unhappy  boy. 
The  title  of  Ceesar  had  already  been  bestowed  upon 
Zeno,  and  the  premature  death  of  his  son  opened  the 
way  to  a  succession,  contrary  to  the  order  of  Nature, 
and  creating  a  very  natural  suspicion  of  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  secured.  The  turbulent  scenes 
which  followed  will  find  a  more  convenient  place  in 
another  part  of  our  narrative.  We  now  return  to  the 
transactions  of  the  Western  Empire. 

The  next  Emperor  owed  his  elevation  to  the  partiality 
of  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  power  of  Theodoric,  the  King 
of  the  Visigoths.  Maximus,  to  relieve  his  Italian  Go- 
vernment from  the  care  of  the  Provinces  beyond  the 
Alps,  had  nominated  Avitus,  a  native  of  that  Country, 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  as  well  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Civil  affairs,  in  all  the  districts  South  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire.  The  new  Master-General  soon 
discovered  that  the  Visigoths  exercised,  in  the  GaUic 
Assembly,  a  degree  of  influence  which  entirely  super- 
seded the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  more  for  his  interest  to  stand  well  with  the 
Court  of  Thoulouse  than  with  the  Senate  of  Rome. 
Theodoric  was  at  this  time  the- Sovereign  of  the  Goths, 
having  put  to  death  his  elder  brother,  the  brave  Toris- 
mond,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  his 
countrymen  at  the  battle  of  Chalons.  When  the  news 
reached  Gaul  that  Maximus  had  fallen  the  victim  of 
popular  fury,  the  Gothic  Prince  urged  Avitus  to  «ssume 
the  Purple ;  promising  not  only  to  assist  him  with  his 
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arms  in  subduing  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  but 
also  to  promote  his  interests  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  by  ^ 
waging  war  with  the  Suevi  and  the  other  Barbarous  ^ 
nations  within  the  Pyrenees,  who  still  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Empire.  The  General 
hesitated  until  the  consent  of  Marcian  could  be  obtained ; 
afler  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  announced  as  the 
successor  of  Maximus,  and|  in  due  time,  crossed  the 
Alps  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  people.* 

The  short  reig^  of  this  monarch  derived  its  sole  ^ 
glory  from  the  triumphs  of  Theodoric  over  Rechiarius, . 
die  Ring  of  the  Suevi.  Several  sanguinary  conflicts 
took  place  between  these  rivals,  which  ended  in  the 
entire  defeat  and  death  of  the  latter ;  but  the  success 
which  attended  the  ally  of  the  Romans  did  not  materially 
strengthen  their  interests  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
for  the  Sovereign  of  the  Visigoths  looked  rather  to  the 
extension  of  his  own  dominions  than  to  the  perpetiiitj 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  Avitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  neither  ambition  nor  activity  sufficient 
to  excite  his  vigilance  or  carry  him  into  the  field  in  per- 
son. He  plunged,  with  an  avidity  unbecoming  his  age, 
into  the  luxuries  and  even  the  dissipation  of  the  CafriMJl, 
and  thereby  soon  dissolved  the  slight  bonds  which  l|ad 
united  him  with  the  affections  of  his  people.  The  fiisl- 
ings  of  the  Senate,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Master- General  of  Gaul,  were  reedOy 
penetrated  by  Count  Ricimer,  the  grandson  of  Walliiiy 
King  of  the  Visigoths ;  who,  afler  having  displayed  fab 
valour  against  a  fleet  of  Vandals,  which  threatened  the 
Court  of  Italy,  had  just  returned  to  Rome  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  populace.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
feeble  administration  of  a  Prince  who,  on  that  side  €i 
the  Alps,  could  not  be  viewed  but  as  an  usurper ;  ftr 
which  reason  he  intimated  to  Avitus  that  it  were  wise 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  toils  of  Government,  end 
enter  once  more  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  private  lift. 
The  Emperor  was  easily  induced  to  exchange  his^n|^elle 
for  the  Chair  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Plsoentitf* 
but  soon  afterwards,  when  attempting  to  escape  into  d 
Gaul,  he  was  overtaken  either  by  disease  or  by  the  hsMd  A^ 
of  an  assassin,  and  died  before  he  could  descend  fiMi 
the  mountains  into  his  native  Province  of  AuvergDe.t' 

Ricimer,  whose  Barbarian  origin  might  still  he^e  ^ 
been  viewed  as  an  obstacle  to  the  highest  prefermettt,  ^ 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  adopted  Country^  by  raising 
to  the  Throne  a  true  patriot  and  a  distinguished  soUier, 
Majorianus  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  Otitis,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached  by  the  deepest  sentiments  ef 
gpratitude  and  respect,  and  to  whose  military  reputation 
he  had  greatly  contributed  by  his  steady  valour  end 
professional  knowledge.  He  had  been  recently  e|i- 
pointed  to  the  high  office  of  Master- General  of  the 
army,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  grandson  ofWallia  resolved,  since  he 
himself  durst  not  aspire  to  the  sovereign  power,  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  and  People  by  support- 
ing his  election,  t 

The  short  reign  of  Majorianus  is  a  bright  spot  amid 
the  general  gloom  which  dimmed  the  evening  of  the 
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Weslern  Empire*  His  contemporaries  are  ioud  and 
unatijcnous  in  his  praise,  and  the  pantry rics  of  the 
orators  of  the  Court,  whicli  niitrht  Jiot  be  admitted  with- 
out very  reasonable  suspicion,  are  en rrob orated  by  the 
less  doubtful  eulogies  of  disinterested  Historians.  The 
Epistle  which  the  new  Emperor  addressed  to  ibe  Senate, 
on  his  investiture  with  the  Purple  at  Ravenna,  is  still 
extant,  and  gives  a  fair  promi.se  of  the  exercise  of  those 
Royal  virtues  in  which  ProcopiuB  assures  us  that  the 
Monarch  in  trulh  excelled  all  his  predecessors.^  In 
this  Letter  he  entreats  assistance  from  tlie  Gods,  to  g^uide 
hiro  in  his  administration  of  lliat  power  to  which  indeed 
he  had  not  aspired,  but  which  he  would  have  been 
forgetful  of  civic  dalies  if  he  had  refused  when  tendered. 
He  calls  upon  the  Conscript  Fathers  for  support,  and 
urges  them  to  aid  the  Prince  whom  they  had  created^ 
tnd  to  join  their  efforts  with  bis  own  in  promoting^  the 
bappiness  of  the  Empire.  His  sole  denunciations  are 
addressed  to  the  base  rabble  of  informers,  (ddatoreSy) 
who  had  lon^  fattened  on  the  richest  blood  of  Rome* 
Hiese  he  had  condemned  as  a  subject,  and  as  a  Prince 
he  detemilned  to  punish.  '•^  Yi>u  now  understand,'* 
concludes  Majorianus,  in  this  address  worthy  of  the 
better  limes  of  his  Country,  **  the  maxims  of  my  Go- 
lem men  t  :  you  may  confide  in  the  failhfnl  love  and 
sincere  assurances  of  a  Prince  who  lias  formerly  been 
your  companion,  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 
Senator,  and  who  is  anxious  that  you  should  never 
repent  of  the  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in 
hi*  favour." t 

The  labours  of  Majorianus  to  revive  the  authority  of 
Law,  to  rekindle  among  the  youth  of  Italy  a  martial 
I  «•  spirit,  and  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  Imperial  city> 
m*jnifest«*d  a  disposition  which,  had  he  succeeded  im- 
mediately to  the  greatTheodosius,  might  have  presented, 
during  another  century,  the  splendour  of  Rome  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  But  good  laws  were  of  little 
ivail  when  opposed  to  universal  corruption  of  man- 
and  the  example  of  a  warlike  Prince  made  no 
ssion  upon  the  minds  of  a  people  who  were  said 
emble  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet*  He  was  more 
snccessruJ  in  his  endeavours  to  lessen  and  equalize  the 
taxes,  which  in  most  places  had  become  disproportion- 
ite  to  tlie  ability  of  the  inhabitants,  as  also  in  the  plans 
*hich  he  adopted  for  restoring  the  coin  to  its  proper 
Weight  and  standard-  The  severest  of  his  laws  were 
directed  against  the  dilapidation  of  the  public  edifices 
In  Rome*  which  had  lately  sutTered  more  from  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  than  from  those  of  the  Barbarian  con- 
querors ;  and  he  attempted,  by  similar  means,  to  enforce 
the  duties  of  marriage  and  of  chastity,  in  order  that  the 
Republic  might  be  supplied  with  numerous  subjects, 
tnuned  tip  in  virtuous  maxims,  and  with  a  veneration 
fer  the  manners  of  purer  times.}: 

He  carried  his  arms  into  Gaul,  and  gained  several 
advantages  over  Theodoric,  whom,  however,  he  treated 
more  Uke  an  ally  than  an  enemy.  He  pursued  his 
course  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  restored  to  the  obc* 
fcice  of  the  Empire  several  nations  of  Barbarian  origin, 
which  alfected  independence.  But  liis  main  object  was 
the  recovery  of  Africa,  which  was  still  held  by  Genseric 
and  his  Vandals ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Romans 
cootinued  to  regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  a  Pro\ince 
from  which  they  had  derived  so  much  of  their  wealth 
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and  luxur>\  To  accomplish  tliis  int  port  ant  end,  Ma- 
jorianus ]>repared  a  large  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cartha- 
gena^  and  collected  a  formidable  army  from  among  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Burgnndians,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  Alani,  which  he  intended  to  embark  with  the 
first  fuir  wind.  But  Genseric,  who  had  tried  nil  the 
arts  of  negotiation  witliout  success,  was  delivered  from 
impending  destruction  by  treachery  on  ihe  part  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  Some  disallected  individuals 
offered  tlieir  service  to  the  King  of  the  Vandals  and 
enabled  him  to  attack  by  surprise  the  immense  flotilla 
which  bad  excited  his  fears,  and  to  destroy  the  greater 
number  of  the  ships.  Tins  event  contributed  to  shorten 
the  reign  of  Majorianus.  His  various  e Hurts  to  reform 
the  alnises  of  the  limes  had  created  in  many  quarters  a 
strong  feeling  of  enmity  ;  and  Ricimer,  who  found  his 
own  power  diminished  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor, 
agitated  the  inconstant  passions  of  tlie  people  and 
urged  them  to  demand  an  abdication.  He  luid  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  his  return  towards  Italy  when 
the  sedition  which  broke  out  in  his  camp  dictated  the 
step  which  it  behoved  him  to  take.  He  laid  aside  the 
Purple  without  regret ;  and  his  death,  said  variously 
to  have  been  the  eflect  of  disease*  or  of  poison  admi- 
nistered by  command  of  Ricimer,  followed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  tive  days.* 

The  Count  again  exercised  his  Influence  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Sovereign  ;  but  remembering  the  error 
which  he  had  committed  on  the  former  occasion,  he 
selected  a  person  who  would  neither  oppose  his  mea- 
sures nor  eclipse  his  talents.  Libius  Severus  is  hardly 
mentioned  in  History  except  as  the  tool  which  Ricimer 
employed  to  cover  his  ambition  and  to  accomplish  its 
objects.  It  is  not  stated  even  how  long  he  lived  nor 
what  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  survived  till  the  year  467,  wheti  Anthem  ins, 
recommended  by  the  Emperor  of  ihe  East,  was  invited 
to  occupy  the  Italian  throne.  The  veil  which  Ricimer 
threw  over  his  plot  was  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
his  selfish  motives  were  fully  appreciated  by  most  of 
the  principal  Officers  at  home  and  in  the  Provinces. 
Marcellinus  in  Dalmatia,  for  example,  and  ^Egidius  in 
Gaul,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  Prince 
who  possessed  no  freedom  either  of  thought  or  of  action. 

The  former,  who  had  not  renounced  Paganism, 
exclusive  of  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  established 
by  great  military  prowess,  and  by  learning  extraordinary 
in  a  soldier,  was  regarded  with  a  superstitious  reverence 
by  t!ie  adherents  of  the  abolished  worship,  as  being 
gifted  with  mysterious  powers  of  divination.  Prompted 
more,  doubtless,  by  his  natural  sagacity  than  by  any 
supernatural  assistance  from  the  Gods  whom  he  sup- 
ported, Marcellinus  had  early  placed  himself  be}'ond 
the  reach  of  the  tyranny  of  Valentinianus.  The  mild 
sway  of  Majorianus  had  retained  him  in  nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  Empire ;  but  the  death  of  that  Prince, 
and  the  treacherous  artifices  by  which  Ricimer  endea- 
voured lo  seduce  his  mercenaries  from  their  fidehty,  at 
length  compelled  him  to  assert  his  independence,  and 
quitting  his  Government  of  Sicily,  he  established  him- 
self as  Sovereign  of  Dalmatia.  The  Adriasic  was 
swept  by  his  fleets,  and  his  power  was  acknowledged 
by  aji  embassy  from  Leo,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  the  Romans  unmolested.     /Egidius,  tlie  Master- 
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History.  General  of  Gaul,  denounced  Ricimer  as  the  murderer 
of  his  Soverei^.  Beyond  the  Alps  he  remained  in 
security,  and,  during*  an  intenral  of  fonr  years,  he  pre- 
sented the  singular  spectacle  of  a  Roman  King  on  the 
Throne  of  the  Franks,  that  people  having  elected  him 
on  the  banishment  of  Childeric.  The  restoration  of  the 
native  Prince  terminated  the  Royalty  but  not  the  power 
of  ^gidius,  and  he  continued  to  defy  the  open  violence 
with  which  Ricimer  was  desirous  to  overwhelm  him, 
til],  as  was  confidently  believed  by  his  friends,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  secret  and  more  sure  arts  of  poison. 
Piracies  of  ^ut  the  evil  which  pressed  with  the  greatest  severity 
the  Vandals,  on  the  Government  of  Severus  was  the  incessant  hos- 
tility of  the  Vandals ;  who,  being  masters  of  the  sea 
and  accustomed  to  live  on  plunder,  equipped  every 
year  a  predatory  armament  and  laid  the  shores  of  Italy 
under  contribution.  Having  no  fleet,  Ricimer  could 
not  meet  the  pirates  before  Uiey  landed,  nor  even  an- 
ticipate the  spot  against  which  they  miglit  direct  their 
force  ;  and  as  the  Barbarians  generally  embarked 
horsemen  as  well  as  foot  soldiers  in  their  ships,  they 
spread  their  ravages  along  the  coast  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  set  at  defiance  the  most  diligent  movements 
of  a  regular  army.  It  was  a  consideration  of  these 
circumstances  which  induced  the  Count  to  apply  to 
Leo,  then  on  the  Throne  of  Constantinople,  to  assume 
the  administration  of  the  West,  or  to  nominate  a  Prince 
with  whom  he  might  be  pleased  to  cooperate  in  the 
defence  of  the  Italian  Provinces.*  This  step  appeared 
the  more  necessary,  as  Genserie,  whose  eldest  son  had 
obtained  the  hand  of  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Valen- 
tinianus,  perpetrated  his  attacks  ou  the  Roman  territory 
under  the  specious  claim  of  an  hereditary  right  now 
vested  in  his  family. 

Leo,  whose  importance  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
this  application,  made  choice  of  Anthemius,  an  Officer 
of  great  wealth,  and  who  had  married  one  of  the 
dai]^ters  of  the  Emperor  Marcianus.  The  election  of 
the  Eastern  monarch  was  improved  by  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  and  Anthemius,  who  repaired  to  his  Capital  with 
great  pomp,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  month  of 
April  467.  Ricimer,  the  malign  influence  of  whose 
ambition  had  blasted  the  prosperity  of  the  two  former 
reigns,  was  gratified  by  becoming  the  son-in-law  of  the 
new  Sovereign  ;  an  event  which  was  regarded  by  all  as 
likely  to  prove  a  firm  basis  of  security  and  happiness 
to  the  State.t 
ExpeditioD  Preparations  were  now  made  in  both  Empires  for 
into  Africa,  the  reduction  of  the  Vandalic  power  in  Africa,  which 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Genserie  had  rendered  so 
formidable.  Constantinople  sent  forth  eleven  hundred 
and  thirteen  ships,  on  board  of  which  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  mariners  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  Marcellinus,  too,  who  made  haste  to  offer 
his  allegiance  to  Anthemius,  appeared  ia  the  Adriatic 
with  a  considerable  fleet,  well  manned  with  experienced 
sailors.  But  the  command  of  this  important  eipedition 
was  intrusted  to  Basiliscus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Leo, 
whose  want  of  ability  or  of  heaiiiness  in  the  cause, 
vendered  the  whole  abortive.  He  landed  at  a  con- 
venient fort  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage,  where, 
being  supported  by  Marceliinus  and  by  the  Prcfe«tt 
Heradius,  who  had  crossed  the  Desert  from  the  borders 
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of   Egypt,   he    gained  several   advantages  over  the     Roi 
Vandals.     Had    he    pushed  on  to   the   Capital   and     ^m 
availed  himself  of  the  consternation  into  which  the  ^""^ 
inhabitants  were  thrown,  he  might   have  terminated      ^ 
the  campaign  by  extinguishing  the  Kingdom  of  Gen*      ^ 
seric ;  but  being  betrayed  by  the  wily  Barbarian  into      ^^ 
a  negotiation,  he  gradually  forfeited  all  his   advan-      . 
tages,  saw  the  natives  recover  their  confidence,  while      ^ 
his  own  soldiers  were  surrounded  with  difficulties  which 
increased  every  day.     At  length  the  plan,  meditated 
by  Genserie  during  this  hollow  truce,  was  ready  to  be 
accomplished.     The  wind  shifted  round  to  a  favourable 
point ;    when  he,  having  filled  some  of  his  largest 
vessels  with  combustibles,  ran  them,  under  the  cloud  Defeii 
of  night,  into  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  fleet  and  pro-  the  Be 
duced  a  general  conflagration.     A  fearful  carnage  en- 
sued  both  on  board  the  galleys  and  on  the  adjoining 
shore,  and  thousands  escaped  from  the  flames  only  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  enemy.     BasiUseao 
himself  with  part  of  his  ships  reached  the  Straits  of  tbo 
Hellespont,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
indignatiou  and  scorn.     More  than  half  of  the  seamea 
and  troops  whom  he  had  under  his  command,  were  le& 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  either  to  perish  in  an  unequal 
war  with  Barbarians,  or  to  linger  out  a  miserable  Ulo 
in  the  most  revolting  servitude.     The  brother  of  the 
Empress  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Con^ 
stantinople,  until  her  tears  had  soflened  the  resentment 
of  Leo,  who  saw,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Vandals,  th» 
disgrace  of  the  East  and  the  speedy  extinction  of  th» 
Western  Empire.     The  brave  Heraelius  fell  back  hito 
iht  Dts&ri  and  effected  his  retreat  to  the  Province  of 
Cyreue  ;   while  Marcellinus,  whose  fleet  appears  to 
have  sufiered  less  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  sailed  back 
to  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
assassinated.  ** 

This  attempt  to  subdue  the  Vandab  only  added  to- PoBqf 
their  strength  and  increased  their  enmity.  They  un-C 
mediately  resumed  their  piratical  war  along  the  coasts, 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  subjected  tha 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  to  their  dominion,  and 
extended  their  establishments  on  the  African  shone 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  policy  of 
Genserie  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  resources  of  his 
own  Kingdom.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  whose  ambition  he  frequently  di- 
rected to  the  accomplishment  of  objects  closely  cott- 
nected  with  his  peculiar  interests.  His  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  Theodoric,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  adp 
mitted  him  to  the  councils  of  the  Court  of  Thoulouse  ; 
while  his  power  at  sea  recommended  him  as  a  useful 
ally  in  every  attempt  made  by  his  brothers-in-law  ob 
the  Spanish  Provinces,  which  they  eagerly  desired  to 
incorporate  with  their  territory  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  t 

Afler  the  death  of  Msjorianus  the  power  of  the  Visi- 
goths  extended  rapidly  both  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  »«• 
The  unpopularity  of  the  government  exercised  by  g^^ 
Kicimer,  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  had  alienated 
from  the  Empire  the  important  district  which  was 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  MgidiuB ;  and  the  ac* 
cession  of  Anthemius,  so  far  from  reviving  the  authority 
of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  rather  gave  spirit  to  the 
Goths  and  increased  the  despair  of  the  Provincials* 
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,£iiric,  the  third  son  of  the  first  Theodoric,  had  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Tboulousc  by  the  murder  of  his 
and  already  made  gpreat  prog^ress  in  the  re- 
dnetion  of  Spain.  Having  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with 
m  terge  army,  he  defeated  the  Chiefs  of  the  various  na- 
tions into  which  that  Country  was  then  divided  ;  and 
carrying-  his  conquests  to  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Ocean»  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
the  fortunes  of  which  fomi  »o  interesting  an  episode  in 
the  History  of  Europe.  Hia  success  in  Gaul  was  hardly 
Uem  linUiant ;  and  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the 
IMIfiemtionB  of  some  of  the  stronger  cities  in  the  South, 
he  would  have  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the 
frontier  Provinces^  and  thereby  cut  off  the  connection 
between  Home  and  the  best  of  her  Transalpiue  de- 
pendencies.* 

The  weakness  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  dissensions  which  prevailed 
between  Anthemius  and  his  son-in-law  Ricimer,  The 
tatteTf  %vho  seemed  determined  to  rule  whoever  shouid 
be  on  the  Throne,  finding"  himself  thwarted  by  the  ob-^ 
fltioacy  of  the  Emperor^  withdrew  from  Rome  and 
Used  his  head-quarters  at  Milan;  where  he  might  be 
ready  to  intrigue  with  his  warlike  countrymen  who 
oceupted  the  extensive  region  between  the  Alps  and 
the  l>anuhe.  To  avert  the  evils  which  could  not  fail 
to  attack  a  divided  Country,  the  Bishop  of  Pavia  in- 
terposed his  good  office  with  the  view  of  effecting  a 
reeoncil ration  ;  but  although  both  parties  professed  a 
tUuUttess  to  sacrifice  personal  feeling  to  die  public 
good,  it  was  obvious  that  neither  was  sincere,  and  tliat 
each  would  embrace  the  earhest  opportunity  for  crushing 
the  other.  Hicimer,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  his  plans 
were  matured,  advanced  towards  the  Capital  with  an 
army  of  Barbarians,  prepared  to  depose  Authemius^ 
and  to  establish  a  successor.f 

The  candidate  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  factious 
Count  possessed  some  claims  to  the  dignity  to  which 
"*  he  WTL§  taught  to  aspire.  Olybrius,  for  this  was  his 
naiae,  had  married  Piacidia,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Vatentiiiiaiius,  who  was  carried  away  captive  from 
Rome  bf  Genseric  in  the  year  453,  and  afterwards 
vcstortd  with  her  mother  Eudoxia  to  the  Court  of 
^OQsiiiititiople.  His  pretensions  were  supported  by 
^'^  Vandals,  who  had  suddenly  become  the  advocates 
**'  hereditary  right,  and  by  Leo,  who,  for  some  reason 
^'^icU  is  not  recorded,  had  withdrawn  his  favour  from 
•^^Uiemius,  But  the  Senate  and  People,  jealous  of  the 
^^^^i^99  Spirit  of  Eicimer,  and  unwiMiug  that  tlieir 
^^  **^'5^iit  sceptre  should  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand 
^^^1  El^ls  pleasure,  shut  iheir  gates  against  him,  and  ex- 
^^B^^^  their  resolution  to  submit  to  the  horrors  of  a 
^B**)?^  war  rather  than  to  his  haughty  dictation-t 
1^"  *-^He  siege  of  Rome,  which  continued  three  months, 
^^tn  i  Hated  once  more  in  the  sack  of  the  city  and  in 
iue  ^eath  of  the  Emperor.  Cruelty  and  intemper- 
MtG^  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Rlcimer ;  and  the 
«acc^ssor  of  Anthemius  ascended  the  Throne  amidst 
\uc  *cars>  and  execrations  of  the  whole  people.  Nor 
A\a  Olybrius  long  possess  the  dignity  which  was 
purchased  by  him  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood 
■wa  desolation ;  for  about  three  m  on  Lbs  after  his 
tttry  into  the  Capital  over  the  bodies  of  the  citizens,  he 
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was  carried  out  a  corpse,  leaving  only  one  cljild,  a 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with  Pbcidia. 
The  turbulent  Ricimer  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  a 
short  time  previously  ;  but,  as  if  with  the  view  of  per- 
petuating the  power  of  his  family  and  tlic  means  of 
disturbing  the  Government,  he  left  the  crmunand  of  the 
army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  a  Burgundian  Prince, 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  reduction  of  Rome. 

In  virlue  of  tlie  right  which  thus  appeared  to  de- 
scend to  him,  the  young  soldier  elevated  to  the  supreme  oiybriujj 
anthonty  an  obscure  person  whose  name  was  Glycerins,  Acrcssioa 
and  who  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  which  could '^'^  9^3'' 
recommend  him  to  the  nation  over  which  he  was  ap-  *^*""*' 
pointed  to  rule.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Court  of 
the  East  had  chosen  for  the  successor  of  Olybrius^  a 
reJative  of  the  Empress  and  a  nephew  of  Marcellinus, 
and  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force  to  de- 
mand  the   allegiance   of  his  Italian   subjects*     Julius 
Nepos,  upon  his  arrival   at  Ravenna,  found  that  the  ^^^  of  Ju- 
aclive  policy  of  Gundobald  had  anticipated  the  more  '*"*  ^'^P«^^* 
leisurely  decisions   of  Leo,  and  tliat  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  fight  for  the  occupation  of  a  throne  which 
he   had    been    invited   to    accept.     It  soon   appeared, 
however,  that,  as  Glycerius  had  not  acquired  any  hold 
upon   the  alTcctions  of  the  Romans,  and  as  the  Btir- 
gundian  Prince  was  called   away  by  the  duties  of  his 
station  beyond  the  Alps,  the  dangers  of  the  field  might 
be  averted  by  a  private  negotiation.     The  Emperor  of 
the  West  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Salona,  and  willingly 
resigned  to  Nepos  the  cares  and  perils  of  royalty.* 

The  new  reign  promised  happiness  and  security  to 
the  Empire,  and  began  to  remove  thosi?  painful  appre- 
hensions which  clouded  the  views  of  every  patriot, 
relative  to  its  independence  and  perpetuity.  The  Viai^ 
goths,  it  is  true,  pursued  their  course  of  victory  in 
Gaul,  and  bad  already  seized  upon  tlie  finest  Provinces 
of  that  Country  ;  but  as  their  ambition  was  soothed  in 
the  mean  time  by  the  cession  of  Auvergne,  a  sacrifice 
which  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would,  in  return,  prove  a  barrier  against  the  inroad 
of  more  hostile  Barbarians  who  continued  to  adsance 
from  l!»e  NortlL  These  visions  of  tranquillity  were  not 
realized.  The  mixed  army,  raised  for  the  defence  of  j^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Italy  and  recruited  chiefly  in  the  Countries  between  the  of  Ore»te»r 
Alps  and  the  Danube,  was  always  more  ready  to  obey 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  blood  than  that  of 
any  puppet  which  might  be  set  up  to  occupy  tlie  Im- 
perial Throne.  Orestes  had  servct!  under  Altila,  and 
even  represented  his  person  in  repeated  embassies  to 
the  Court  of  Consliintinople.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
renowned  Autocrat,  the  Pannonian  Chief  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  lo  whose^ 
fortunes  he  adhered  with  laudable  constancy,  and  even 
received  from  the  hands  of  Nepos  Iiimself  the  dignity  of 
Patrician  and  the  office  of  Master-General  of  tlie  troops, 
cavalry  and  infantry.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  vvhelher 
the  seditious  ijupulse  began  with  Uie  commander  or 
with  the  soldiers  ;  but,  before  any  assistance  coidd  be 
procured  from  the  East,  Orestes  was  on  his  march  to- 
wards Ravenna,  to  terminate  the  reign  of  the  etTeminate 
Greek,  Julius  fled  to  Dalmatia,  where  he  appears  to  j^^^^^^  j^g 
have  resumed,  during  two  or  three  years,  the  govern-  juiius 
ment  of  his  Principality,  and  afterwards  to  have  fallen  iNepoa, 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. f 
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History. 


Conduct  of 
Odoacer. 


His  success. 


Orestes,  now  the  master  of  Italy,  refused  the  Purple, 
which,  however,  he  allowed  to  be  conferred  upon  his  son 
Augustulus,  the  last  Emperor  of  theWest.  But,  although 
the  General  might  be  satisfied  with  his  distribution  of 
honour  and  power,  the  troops  who  accomplished  the 
revolution  complained  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
consulted  in  the  settlement  of  affairs.  They,  therefore, 
insisted  that  one-third  part  of  Italy  should  be  assigned 
to  them  as  a  permanent  residence ;  a  grant  which  they 
maintained  to  be  necessary  to  place  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  countrymen  in  Gaul,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Orestes,  who  figured  to  himself  the  misery 
which  must  result  from  the  expatriation  of  so  largtB  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries ;  upon  which 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  Odoacer,  an  ambitious  par- 
tisan, who  encouraged  their  importunity  and  promised 
them  success.* 

The  individual  now  named  was  the  son  of  Edecon, 
the  ambassador  of  Attila,  who,  at  the  Court  of  Theo- 
dosius,  listened  to  the  proposal  of  Chrysaphius  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  master.  It  must  for  ever  remain 
doubtful  whether  the  colleague  of  Orestes,  on  that 
remarkable  occasion,  was  seduced,  even  for  a  moment, 
from  his  duty  to  the  King  of  £he  Huns,  or  whether  be 
did  not,  from  the  very  first,  intend  to  expose  the  du« 
plicity  of  the  Imperial  Ministers.  At  all  events,  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Edecon  justifies  the  more  fa- 
vourable alternative,  as  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
Attila  when  it  was  most  depressed,  and  fell  in  battle 
with  the  flower  of  his  Tribe,  in  a  last  effort  to  support 
the  family  of  his  Sovereign  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Ostrogoths.  His  two  sons  Onulf  and 
Odoacer  became  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  obtained  an 
honourable  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Empire.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the  Guards, 
and  was  at  length  appointed  General  of  those  united 
bands  the  Jleruli,  the  Alani,  the  Scyrri,  and  the  Ru- 
gians,  which,  at  the  period  in  question,  constituted  the 
military  force  of  Italy.  When  opposed  by  Orestes  in 
their  demand  for  a  grant  of  territory,  they  assembled 
round  the  standard  of  Odoacer,  and  marched  to  attack 
the  Patrician  in  the  Palace  of  his  son.  Orestes  fled  to 
Pavia,  whither  he  was  pursued  and  finally  put  to  death. 
A  battle  was  fought  near  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  in  which 
the  loyal  troops  were  beaten  or  dispersed,  and  Aug^s- 
tulus  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
the  conqueror.t 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
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Odoacer  to  decline  the  gift  of  Sovereign  power,  which     1 
his  triumphant  followers  urged  him  to  accept     The     ^ 
melancholy  fate  of  all  the  successors  of  Valentinianus  ^ 
might  indeed  have  taught  him  that  the  Throne  of  the 
West  could  no  longer  be  held  with  safety,  except  by  a 
Prinpe  who  should  lead  his  life  in  a  camp,  and  convert 
his  subjects  once  more  into  Roman  soldiers.    The  jea^ 
lousy,  too,  of  Imperial  authority,  which  had  sunk  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  the  Barbarian  Chiefs,  and  which  was 
certainly  the  reason  why  Ricimer  and  Orestes  chose  to 
rule  through  the  medium  of  a  second  persouy  might 
have  no  small  influence  in  deterring  the  son  of  Edeooa 
firoai  an  experiment  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  others; 
But  he  had  resolved  that  no  one  else  should  enjoy  the 
preferment  which  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  refuse.     He 
provided  liberally  for  the  youth  whom  he  had  stripped 
of  the  Purple,  and  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  the  villas 
of  Lucullus,  in  the  beautiful  coast  of  Campania ;  after 
which,  he  made  known  his  determination  that  Augus* 
tulus  should  have  no  successor,  but  that  the  Imperia] 
dignity  in  the  West  should  be  brought  to  a  close.     The  £, 
Eastern  Emperor,  after  some  hesitation,  acceded  to  this  of 
proposal  'y    allowed  himself  to  be   addressed   as  '  tole  W 
monarch  of  the  Roman  world;  and   finally  received^ 
from  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  Senate, 
the  Imperial  insignia  and  the  ornaments  of  the  Palace^ 
which  were  no  longer  required  for  the  more  humUe 
office  of  a  deputy  or  vicegerent.     These  envoys  were 
instructed  to  inform  Zeno,  now  on  the  Throne  of  Coby  ^ 
stantinople,  that  the  Senators  of  Rome  were  decidedly  ^ 
of  opinion  that  one  Emperor  was  sufficient  for  the  Go-  bh 
vemment  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  that  they  IH 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  talents  of  Odoacer,  as 
a  Commander  and  as  a  Statesman  ;  and  that,  as  they 
now  relinquished  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
ruler,  they  petitioned  that  he  would  be  plea^  to  invest 
him  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  to  intrust  to  his 
administration  the  Provinces  of  Italy.* 

Were  it  not  that  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
Vth  century,  had  ceased  to  appreciate  or  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  no  reader  could  peruse  the 
narrative  which  we  have  just  concluded  without  the 
deepest  emotion.  But  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the 
love  of  independence  had  been  long  unknown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Adnata  ; 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  resembled  the 
death  of  a  man  whose  vital  powers  had  been  graddalW 
oppressed  by  an  irresistible  disease,  and  who  at  lengftn 
shut  his  eyes  upon  the  sun,  the  light  of  which  he  could 
not  any  longer  endure. 
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Havino,  in  our  preceding  pa{^^»  contemplated  the 
long  agony  and  inglorious  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
A  n  Empire  of  the  West,  we  pause  on  the  boundary  which 
176,  w usually  defined  to  separate  the  History  of  the  ancient 
Irfifce  and  the  modern  WorkL  The  Une  Ihus  drawn  by  ihe 
^  common  agreement  of  Historians  is  merely  conventional : 
^  but  the  division  is  not  alto^ther  imapjinary.  The  fail 
of  the  gigantic  fabric  of  Roman  Sovereig^nty  presents 
^m  the  most  stupendous  vicissitude  in  tlie  political  fortunes 
^H  of  the  universe.  It  put  a  final  period  lo  that  mighly 
^^  power,  which  had  for  seven  hundred  years  overshadowed 
the  Earth  with  its  universal  dominion ;  aud»  at  the  dis- 

Itance  of  fourteen  centuries  more,  the  growth,  the  rise, 
and  the  origin  of  all  the  existing  institutions  of  civilized 
Government  and  Society  remain  to  be  traced  up  to  the 
same  determinate  and  memorable  epoch.  The  extinc- 
tion or  suppression  of  the  polity,  the  jurisprudence,  and 
the  manners  of  classical  antiquity  ;  the  sudden  substi- 
tution of  new  laws  and  customs,  new  Orders  of  men, 
and  cTen  new  principles  and  feelings,  throughout  the 
mass   of  the   European    communities ;    the   last   rude 

I  shock  which  overthrew  the  crumbling  edifice  of  the  old 
world's  grandeur  and  glory ;  and  the  settlement  on  its 
niins  of  the  Barbarian  nations,  which  the  lapse  of  auc- 
ceeding  Ages  was  to  expand  and  consolidate  into  the 
enduring  monarchies  of  these  latter  times ;  all  identify 
the  appropriate  commencement  of  Modern  History, 
'^ith  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans- 
J^.  Before  the  consummation  of  that  event,  we  have 
seen  that  the  hardy  Barbarians  of  the  North  had  already 
i«  spread  their  victorious  swarms  over  the  greatest  por- 
^L^  ^*on  of  the  Roman  world.  Every  movement  of  these 
^Biordes  was  the  migration  of  an  entire  people  with  their 
^^^amili^fi,  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  all  the  appen- 
^^^age.^  of  their  rude  association.  Wherever  they  pene- 
^■%rated.  they  successively  of  erthrew  and  subjected  either 
^f^Wie  Imperial  forces,  or  the  less  powerful  Tribes  who  had 
^ireceded  them  in  the  march  of  conquest  ;  and,  fixing 
^^  "themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  they  converted 
^■^bem  into  the  permanent  settlements  of  their  nations, 
H^nd  rivetled  their  strong  yoke  upon  the  servile  necks  of 
^B^e  old  population. 

H  To  many  of  the  most  famous  races  of  these  Northern 
■  barbarians,  the  faint  light  of  tradition,  and  the  more 
"^    authentic  probabilities  of  Geogr»i>hical  position  unite  in 


Naljons* 


t 


assigning  a  common  source.  Whether  we  believe  the  Settlement 
obscure  legends  of  romance,  that  the  infancy  of  these  «f  die 
mighty  nations  was  cradled  in  the  dark  forests  of 
Scandinavia,*  or  admit  only  the  certain  evidence  of, 
their  contiguous  expansion  in  the  Age  of  Tacitus  over  ^  ^  ^ 
the  Northern  shores  of  Germany,t  there  is  every  rea-  /*^' 
son  to  conclude  that  the  numerous  Tribes  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  all  sprang  from  one  great  stocky  The 
principal  division  of  the  former  name  into  Ostrogoths 
and  Visigoths — Eastern  and  Western  Goths — ^eqnally 
marks  their  original  relative  position,  and  describes  the 
track  of  their  subsequent  conquests:  but  the  main  host 
of  the  Vandals  was  a  part  only  of  a  numerous  race, 
of  whose  collateral  branches  two  chiefly  became  after- 
wards known,  by  the  monarchies  which  they  founded, 
under  Iheir  appellations  of  Burgundians  and  Lombards. 

Of  all  tiiose  fierce  Tribes  which  seized  on  the  various  j^  Tfie  Van- 
fragments   of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Vandals  were  dais  in 
foremost  in  the  rapid  flight  of  migration  and  conquest,  Africa* 
After  forcing  their  way  in  a  few  years  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Me- 
diterranean, and  overrunning  the  extent  oi'  the  Spanish 
Peninsula^  they  had  been  impelled  by  the  onward  pres- 
surie  of  the  Visigothic  power  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
invited  by  the  treason  of  a  Roman  Governor,  to  cross 
over   into   Africa.      There,    subjugating  the  Imperial 
Provinces,  they  erected  a  new  Kingdom,  and,  before 
the  middle  of  the  Vth  century,  made  Carthage  a  second 
time   the  Capital    of  an   independent  State. §     About  jf  j^^  yj, 
twenty  years  later,  the  Visigoths,  already  seated  in  the  *igottis  in 
beautiful    Provinces    of  Soulh-Westeni   France,    had  Spain  and 
filled  the  vacant  traces  of  the  Vandals  without  desert-  Aqtiiiime. 
ing  their  former  possessions  ;  and  they  thus  established 
the  power  and  extent  of  their  monarchy  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Loire,  to  the  maritime  limits  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. ||  III.  The 
The  Ostrogoths^  on  the  other  hand,  gathering  from  the  Ostrogoth* 
Danube,  overhung  the  Alps  like  a  thunder-cloud,  which  *^  ^^^'y- 

•  Jornandes,  De  RebuM  GeHci*,  c.  4,  Paulus  Wimefridus,  (Diaco- 
nus,)  Be  Gntii  Langoburdu^  lih.  i.  c*  2. 

f  Tacituit  Annale§y  Vih.  ii.  c.  G2.  So  also  the  Utfr  authurit]f  of 
Ptolemy,  In  Europof  Tak  4. 

t  ProcGpiu»,  De  BtUo  ^gndal.  lib.  i.  e.  1. 

f\  ibid.  lib.  L  ii. 
I  Jornandes,  De  Btb,  QeL  c.  45^47, 
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was  shortly  to  burst  upon  the  plains  of  Italy  ;*  while 
^  that  Country  was  for  the  present  occupied  by  the  bands 
of  Barbarian  mercenaries  of  various  Tribes  and  promis- 
cuous composition  which,  ui^ider  Odoacer,  had  precipi- 
tated and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  Of 
France,  besides  the  Southern  division  possessed  by  the 
Visigoths,  the  Burgundians  had  seized  a  second  por- 
tion, and  settled  themselves  on  the  Saone  and  Rhone  in 
that  fine  tract  of  country  which,  after  them,  was  thence- 
forth to  acquire  its  distinctive  title  of  Burgundy.t 
Another,  and  destined  to  be  a  yet  more  celebrated 
people, — the  Franks,  a  German  Tribe,  or  confederacy  of 
Tribes,  long  seated  on  tlie  Rhine,  had  now  crossed  \hat 
river,  established  themselves  on  its  left  bank,  and  torn 
a  third  fragment  from  the  dismembered  Roman  Pro- 
vince of  Gaul  :X  of  which  the  remainder  for  a  season 
longer  yet  acknowledged  the  phantom  of  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty.  Meanwhile,  the  great  expanse  of  Ger- 
many itself,  from  which  so  many  streams  of  popula- 
tion had  poured  Westward  and  South ward«  was  still 
possessed  by  the  numerous  remains  of  its  native  Tribes. 
The  Alemanni,  the  Thuringii,  the  Bavarians,  and  other 
people,  occupied  its  Southern  moiety  ;  and  the  Saxons, 
once  an  obscure  Gothic  race  from  the  mouth  and  the 
banks  of  the  £lbe,§  had  overspread  the  whole  Northern 
portion,  or  at  least  extended  their  name  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  other  Tribes,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine.|| 
The  situation  of  the  Saxons  had  originally  invited  them 
to  habits  of  maritime  enterprise  and  piracy ;  and  the 
ferocity  and  success  of  their  expeditions  on  the  Ocean 
had  long  rendered  them  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the 
maritime  Roman  Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  Empire,  while  their  conti- 
nental confederacy  was  still  spreading  itself  through  the 
interior  of  Nortliem  Germany,  invitation  or  accident 
prompted  some  of  the  associated  Saxons  from  the  sea- 
coasts  to  make  that  first  settlement  in  Britain,  which 
successive  fleets  and  swarms  of  their  countrymen  im- 
proved into  the  gradual  conquest  and  permanent  pos- 
session of  our  island. 

The  signal  and  universal  change  which  was  wrought 
throughout  Europe  in  the  organization  of  Society  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Barbarous  nations,  is  a  more  im- 
portant subject  of  Historical  contemplation,  than  the 
mere  extent  and  division  of  their  territorial  establish- 
ments. The  Philosophical  business  and  the  utility  of 
History  consist  far  less  in  the  dry  narration  of  wars 
and  conquests,  than  in  the  illustration  of  those  features 
of  social  policy,  which  have  in  different  ages  affected  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind.  In  sur- 
veying the  novel  aspect  of  the  Monarchies  founded  by 
the  Barbarous  nations,  we  are  equally  struck  with  their 
total  unlikeness  to  all  the  societies  of  civilized  antiquity, 
and  with  their  generic  and  intimate  resemblance  to  each 
other.  This  remarkable  coincidence  in  their  manners, 
their  sentiments,  and  their  laws,  might  be  sufficient,  if 
other  evidence  were  wanting,  to  establish  the  presump- 
tion of  their  common  origin :%  it  also  facilitates  the 

♦  Jomandes,  7>  Reb,  Gel.  c.  55,  56. 

t  Gregory  of  Tours,  (Hut,  FrtmeormnJ  lib.  ii.  c.  32. 

}  JtL  lib.  ii.  aiUe. 

$  Ptolemy,  ubi  tupra. 

II  See  this  extension  thlj  traced  by  Mr.  Taroer,  HUtory  of  the 
jinglo' Stucoru,  vol.  i.  boolc  li.  c.  5. 

^  Robertson,  (Hitt.  of  CharieM  V.  voU  L  note  6.)  in  hastiness  of 
judgment  or  indolence,  seems  disposed  to  reject  with  some  ridicule 
the  idea  of  the  common  ocigia  of  the  Gothic  oationa.    Bat  |he 


attempt  to  embrace  the  Political  state  of  Europe,  im- 
mediately after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
under  one  brief  and  general  view.  And  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  picture  becomes  the  more  interesting,  when 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  its  obscure  lineaments,  even 
through  the  remote  darkness  and  anarchy  of  Barbarism, 
that  agreemp.nt  of  principles  and  institutions,  which 
suggested  a  common  law  for  the  international  relations 
of  later  times,  and  has  produced  the  present  harmonious 
system  of  European  Government  and  Policy. 

The  primitive  character  and  condition  of  the  Barba- 
rian conquerors  of  Europe  nmst  be  studied  in  the  living 
}>age8  of  Tacitus  ;*  and  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  the 
delineation  is  clearly  attested,  and  may  be  closely  iden- 
tified, in  its  perfect  agreement  with  the  manners  and 
customs  which,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  still 
prevailed  among  these  nations  when  they  emerged  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  native  forests.  The  same  cha- 
racteristics seem  to  have  pervaded  all  the  Tribes  of 
Gothic  or  Scythian  origin,  who  were  spread  over  that 
vast  region  extending  trom  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
as  far  as  the  frozen  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and  beyond 
the  uttermost  limits  of  Eastern  Europe.  They  were 
animated  by  a  common  impatience  of  control  and  ie» 
fitraint,  a  fierce  love  of  war  and  rapine,  a  restless 
necessity  of  excitement  and  change,  and  an  equal  re* 
pugnance,  from  indolence  and  contempt,  for  the  peace* 
ful  occupations  of  laborious  industry.  These,  perhaps^ 
are  no  more  than  the  ordinary  features  of  savage  life^ 
as  it  has  existed  in  all  Ages  and  climes  of  the  workL 
But  the  untutored  mind  of  the  great  Gothic  race  was 
further  distinguished  by  two  qualities,  which  have  not 
equally  been  found  to  attend  the  same  stage  of  uncnri* 
lized  Society.  These  were  a  noble  spirit  of  indepeod* 
ence  in  each  man,  and  an  universal  respect  and  consi* 
deration  for  the  weaker  sex.f  It  might  be  either  th« 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  .weie 

affinities  of  language,  religion,  manners,  and  physical  constitutsoi^ 
as  well  as  the  agreement  of  tradition,  are  all  opposed  to  his  arbitrauy 
conclusion.  Mr.  Turner  ( Anglo- Saxom^  vol.  i.)  has  in  his  Introduo* 
tory  chapters,  and  especially  at  p.  106 — 110,  traced  the  cominott 
and  Scythian  origin  of  the  German  or  Gothic  nations  with  equal  ia« 
genuity  and  caution,  erudition  and  judgment. 

*  Ut  Aforibut  German,  c.  i — xlvi. 

f  An  elegant  and  Philosophical  writer  has  contented  himself  with 
observing  of  the  institutions  of  the  Barbarians  in  their  native  forests^ 
that  they  were  "  such  as  travellers  have  found  among  nations  in  th« 
■ame  stage  of  manners  throughout  the  world."  (Hallam,  fSnv  of 
the  Middle  Agea^  vol  i.  p.  143.)  But  his  acute  spirit  of  research 
would  entitle  him  to  decide,  and  must  oblige  him  to  admit,  that,  ia 
no  other  portion  or  Age  of  the  world,  has  any  trait  of  manners  been 
discovered  among  savage  nations  at  all  analogous  to  the  respect  and 
manly  consideration  in  which  the  Gothic  nations  held  their  women. 
Robertson,  (ubi  tuprd,)  to  maintain  his  denial  of  a  comnaoa  origia 
to  those  nations,  has  laboured  to  prove  that  similarity  of  poUucal 
condition  sufficiently  accounts  for  identity  of  social  characteristics  ; 
and  he  has  accordingly  instituted  a  parallel  between  the  Gothic  Tribes 
and  North  American  Indians.  But,  with  respect  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, of  the  sUte  of  Woman,  which  he  prudently  passes  over  ia 
silence,  this  comparison  is  peculiarly  infelicitous  for  the  support  of 
his  theory.  The  North  American  squaw  is  the  slave  of  a  brutal 
tyrant ;  and  hers  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  lot  of  Woman  in  sava^o 
life,  from  which,  indeed,  she  has  not  always  been  emancipated  ra 
more  advanced  sUges  of  Society.  fVe  justly  hold  the  reapectfia 
treatment  of  Woman  to  be  in  itself  the  test  of  civilizaiioa :  but  the 
homage  of  oor  Gothic  ancestors  to  the  weaker  sex  had  no  precedeat 
among  the  most  polished  people  of  antiquity ;  and  the  devoted  senti- 
ment of  these  rude  Barbarians  might  here  put  to  shame  the  boasted 
refinement  of  Greece  and  Rome.  From  the  Gothic  spirit  alone,  and 
not  the  classical,  do  we  derive  that  deference  for  the  softer  sex---th« 
•onrof  of  all  social  elegaoce^which  so  remarkably  disttoginahts 
nodsni  firom  ancient  maaucn. 
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held*  tbai  the  Gothic  women  were  chaste  and  hl<]:h- 
Bunded  :  but,  to  the  blended  influence  of  these  iimi^ual 
Imils  of  savag-e  life  in  both  sexes,  may  at  least  with 
aillety  be  ascribed  much  of  the  peculiar  character,  which 
tba  Northern  nations  exhibited  in  their  new  settlements. 
ice  Conscious  superiority  of  valour  and  a  thirst  for 
warlike  glory  had  made  them  an  Order  of  irresistible 
conqueroTs :  the  pride  of  individual  independence  ren- 
dered them  nations  of  freemen^  A  sentiment  of  per- 
sonal disunity  begot  the  principle  of  ]>ersonaJ  honour 
and  ^ithfulness ;  and  the  estimation  which  Woman  pre- 
terved  in  their  societies  g-raduully,  as  the  Arts  of  luxury 
and  ele^c^uce  bes^an  to  be  cultivaterl,  moulded  their 
fierce  manners  into  the  softer  forms  of  assiduous  c^Uan- 
J^mk  ^-  Such  were  the  germn  of  those  later  institutions, 
HK  which  we  shall  hereaAer  observe,  producing-  the  vi«;^or- 
ous  and  graceful  shoots  of  modern  civilization  and 
fireedom  :  of  the  Feudal  compact  which,  thoupfh  in  the 
midst  of  disorder  and  rapine,  inculcated^  as  far  as  it 
csleikdcd,  the  reciprocal  claims  of  ]irotcction  and  fide- 
fit?;  of  prescriptive  ri^ht  and  lionourable  oblig-ation  : 
wiht  loHier  spirit  of  chivalry,  with  its  beautiful  code 
of  social  duties  and  courtesies,  which,  when  refined 
by  I  be  ^nerous  pursuits  of  Literature,  and  chastened 
by  the  higher  morality  of  the  Gospel,,  has  enp^endered 
^^  aJI  that  IS  humane  and  deh^htlul  in  the  polished  inter- 
na    course  of  modern  life. 

Kh-  But  we  should  greatly  err  in  our  estimate  of  the  state 
■6*^  of  Europe  during-  many  centuries  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Barbarian  nations,  if  we  imagined  that  they  were 
times  either  of  virtue  or  happiness.  It  is  necessary  to 
^mrd  against  the  mistake  of  confounding-  the  attendant 
9mA  the  ultimate  consequences  of  that  ofreat  moral  con- 
viliiioo,  which  swept  away  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
cWltzation,  and  inundated  tlie  Earth  with  a  newdelug^e 
«f  Barbarism,  The  immediate  circumstances  of  military 
cmquest  are  little  favourable  to  the  course  of  human 

P improvement.  In  the  insolence  of  success,  the  fierce 
impulses  of  a  rude  and  warlike  race  were  indulged 
^\lhout  restraint,  and  generated  with  appalling-  inten- 
sity. Violence  and  spoliation,  oppre*^sion  and  injustice, 
W€re  the  natural  passions  of  Barbarians,  who  recog- 
niwd,  in  practice  at  least,  no  other  law  than  force,  and 
"•  r%tlts  except  tliose  of  the  bravest  and  strongept, 
^lit  these  savage  vices  were  frighlfnlly  mtdtiplied  and 
itetpen«d  in  atrocity  by  the  new  incentives  to  Evil  which 
P'^Jperty  engendered,  and  the  rapacious  cravings  which 
S^w  with  increasing  wants.  The  igrnorant  Barbarian 
^  the  Northern  forests  was  single-minded  in  his  fero- 
I  ^y :  his  descendant,  the  Prince  or  the  Noble  of  the 
^L  *^»tkAge»,  with  scarcely  more  mental  illumination,  was 
^B  Wen  perfidious  and  cruel,  as  well  as  bold  and  tyran- 
^H-  ■'t*K  in  the  perpetration  of  wrong :  insatiable,  re- 
^H  ^'•H^ul,  and  remorseless,  in  the  struggle  of  avarice* 
^m  ^  bate,  or  of  ambition.  In  pursuing  the  annals  of 
^F  l^  first  six  centuries  which  followed  the  settlement  of 
^»t  Northern  nations,  we  are  presented  only  with  an 
I  WRrulieved  and  revolting  picture  of  public  wickedness, 

I  ^  shocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and   licentious 

Btoners.  In  the  long  and  gloomy  waste  of  these  six 
nundred  years,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  spot  on  which 
^  mind  can  repose  with  interest  or  satisfaction  ;  and 
to  every  part  we  may  almost  equally  extend  the  repro- 
bation which  a  great  authority  has  applied  to  a  single 
Age  of  it :  that  it  would  be  difficult  within  the  same 
Historical  space  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.* 

*  Gibbou,  Dccime  and  FaH,  SfC.  voL  vi.  p.  340. 


If  we  were  not  to  direct  our  views  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  during  this  dismal  epoch  of  violence 
and  wretchedness,  humanity  mi^^ht,  perhaps,  seem  to 
have  gained  little  by  the  destruction  of  tlie  Roman 
despotism.  But  the  seeds  of  improvement  in  the  Bar- 
barian communities  were  abundant,  though  long  smo- 
thered antl  latent ;  the  turpitude  of  tlie  system  which 
they  overthrew  had  become  incurable.  The  Northern 
natbns,  amidst  their  disorders,  were  at  least  free,  hardy, 
and  brave ;  in  the  race  of  degenerate  and  pusillani- 
mous slaves  who  still  presumed  to  arrogate  the  Roman 
name  m  the  Capitals  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire, 
every  spark  of  manly  courage  and  intellectual  force  had 
long  been  totally  extinguished.  The  pillaged  wealth 
and  the  contagious  luxury  of  the  East  had  originally 
debauched  the  simplicity  of  Roman  mannerM,  and 
sapped  the  vitals  of  the  mighty  Republic ;  and  afler 
the  last  image  of  liberty  and  |>olitical  virtue  had  pe- 
rished, the  Empire  had  gradually  swollen  into  one  huge 
confluent  mass  of  voluptuousness  and  depravity.  An 
abject  and  lethargic  submission  to  an  universal  tyranny 
everywhere  extended  the  infiuence  of  the  same  etfemi* 
nate  vices.  Under  the  degrading  despotism  of  the 
Cse^ars,  the  Roman  Worid  had  sunk  into  such  a  state 
of  ulter  and  hopeless  sloth  and  corraption,  tliat  nothing 
less  than  the  total  dissobition  of  the  existing  elements 
of  society  could  have  rekindied  the  moral  vitality,  and 
reanimated  the  mental  powers  of  m  mkind. 

The  vigour  of  the  Barbarian  character  and  institu- 
tions infused  this  fresh  and  more  healthful  spirit  into  a 
diseased  and  slnggisli  body.  With  their  new  feelings 
and  habits^  the  Northern  conquerors  doubtless  intro- 
duced their  own  strong  passions  and  violent  crimes ; 
but  the  impetuous  tendency  to  vicious  excesses  was 
mingled  with  better  capacities  for  generous  sentiment 
and  virtuous  action  ;  and  the  furious  collision  of  savage 
energies  evolved  the  higliest  faculties  of  our  nature* 
The  \xm%  and  painful  transition  from  Barbarism  to  re- 
finement convulsed  the  aspect  of  Europe  for  many  Ages ; 
but  when  the  strnngling  rays  of  knowledge  began  al 
length  to  pierce  through  the  thick  clouds  and  darknesw 
which  had  shrouded  the  Earth,  and  the  pure  light  of 
Religious  reformation  afterwards  broke  over  the  trou- 
bled scene,  its  tempestuous  agitations  readily  subsided 
into  the  fair  forms  of  civilization  and  order. 

The  rude  Political  institutions  which  the  Northern 
conquerors  introduced  in  their  new  seats  were,  like 
their  generic  manners  and  qualities,  the  natural  products 
of  their  primitive  comlition.  The  Kingr*  whom,  by  a 
mixture  of  hereditary  and  elective  preference,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  German  or  CJothic  Tribes  to  take 
out  of  particnlar  families,  were  the  leaders  of  their 
armies,  and  became  the  Sovereigns  of  their  new  mo- 
narchies. But  the  authority  of  the  Kings  was  so  ex- 
tremely limited  that  ibey  were  no  more  than  the  ChieP- 
tafns  of  vohmtary  associations  of  freemen.  Every 
army  or  nation  (and  the  term  was  here  synonymous) 
was  a  military  democracy,  whose  choice  placed  the 
General  or  Prince  at  its  head,  and  whose  assembled 
and  deliberate  voice,  whether  in  the  camp  or  the  settle- 
ment, was  equally  required  for  the  sanction  of  all 
measures  of  importance.  Other  Chiefs  there  were  of 
subordinate  rank  to  the  Ring,  both  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Tribe  in  war,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
functions,  if  such  tliey  might  be  called,  among  tbi 
turbulent  and  uocontroilable  community^* 

•  TaeiUis,  ubi  $uprk. 
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■  But  tliese  individuals  owed  their  preference  entirely 
to  their  reputation  for  superior  worth  in  valour  and 
activity,  wisdom  and  skill.  As  it  rested  with  every 
freeman  to  choose  whether  he  would  dwell  or  march 
with  his  Tribe  at  all,  so  every  freeman  who  engaged 
himself  of  his  own  good  accord  in  a  warlike  enterprise, 
was  equally  at  liberty  to  attach  himself  to  whichever 
Chieftain  he  would.  The  rank  of  each  leader  was 
therefore  determined  only  by  the  estimation  which  he 
had  won  in  his  Tribe,  and  the  number  of  his  brother 
freemen  who  were  converted  by  their  respect  for  him 
into  his  followers.  He  was  less  their  Chief  than  their 
chosen  of  companions :  they  were  not  so  much  his  mere 
soldiers,  or  dependents,  as  his  self-appointed  associates 
in  the  forest  and  the  field,  his  emulous  comrades  in  the 
battle  and  the  chase,  and  his  devoted  guard  and  pro- 
tection in  every  peril.  It  was  their  pride  to  share  the 
renown  of  a  distinguished  warrior:  his  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  the  most  gallant  and  fiery  youth  of  the 
Tribe.  The  hope  of  conquest  and  plunder  made  the 
relation  one  of  ambition  and  cupidity:  but  it  was 
equally  on  both  sides  the  result  of  free  choice ;  and  the 
interchange  of  faithful  services  and  lavish  generosity 
converted  it  into  a  mutual  obligation  of  attachment  and 
gratitude.* 

When  the  Barbarians  settled  themselves  in  the  con- 
quered Provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  polity  of  their  new 
Kingdoms  reflected  the  image  of  their  Camps.  The  lands 
of  which  they  dispossessed  the  ancient  population  were 
everywhere  parcelled  out  among  the  King,  the  Chiefs, 
and  the  warriors  of  each  army.  The  degree  of  this 
spoliation  varied  in  the  practice  of  the  different  nations ; 
but  the  same  principle  of  forcible  acquisition  was 
adopted  by  all.  In  Italy,  the  followers  of  Odoacer,  and 
afler  them  the  Ostrogoths,  were  contented  with  a  third 
part  of  all  the  lands,  and  left  the  refnainder  to  the  Roman 
population  :t  at  a  later  period  the  Lombards,  when  they 
overthrew  the  Ostrogothic  Monarchy,  abstained  from 
seizing  the  soil,  but  equally  extorted  a  third  part  of  its 
produce  from  the  servile  cultivators.l  In  Spain  and 
France,  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  took  two  thirds 
of  the  subject  lands  ;§  and  the  Franks  made  an  uncer- 
tain, and,  perhaps,  a  more  arbitrary  division,  by  general 
agreement,  or  individual  violence.||  In  Britain^  the 
Saxons,  a  yet  more  savage  and  ruthless  nation  of  the 
race,  seized  the  whole  country ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
their  conquests,  either  extirpated  the  Keltic  population, 
or,  more  probably,  fixed  them  in  permanent  bondage  to 
the  soil.^ 

The  scale  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
lands  was  regulated  among  the  Barbarians,  has  escaped 
every  effort  of  modern  research  :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  unequal.  The  Sovereign  had  natu- 
rally by  far  the  largest  share  in  the  division ;  and  his 
demesnes  were  the  source  from  which,  in  later  Ages, 
the  Royal  bounty  flowed  to  Provincial  Governors,  and 

*  Tacitus,  ubi  ntprh.    Aramianus  MarccUinus,  Hitt.  lib.  xxxi. 
A  Procopius,  De  Bello  GotkicOy  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

I  Paulus  Warnefridus,  De  GeMtit  Langob.  lib.  ii.  c.31. 

5  The  industry  of  Gibbon  (vol.  vi.  p.  354)  has  collected  the 
scattered  proofs  of  this  division  from  the  Burguodian  and  Visigothic 
codes. 

II  The  degree  and  mode  of  the  spoliation  are  here  unknown  and 
disputed :  the  general  fact  certain.     Gibbon,  ubi  tuprit, 

^  See  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Turner  against  the  extirpation  of  the 
British  race,  ^ii^/o-&uroi*«,  vol.  i.  p.  311  : — ^which,  however,  only 
echo  those  of  Gibbon,  (vol.  vi.  p.  395—6.)  without  the  production  of 
the  same  evidence. 


to  various  favoured  subjects,  in  the  shape  of  benefices  Seti 
or  gifts  of  lands, — the  origin  of  the  Feudal  fiefs.*     The      **^ 
Chieftains  also,  according  to  the  rank  and  estimation    ^ 
which  they  had  obtained  among  their  Tribes,  acquired  ^^, 
a  commensurate  proportion  of  the  territorial  spoil ;  but      ^ 
every  freeman  and  warrior  received  at  least  some  share.      ^ 
All  these  lands  were  originally  held  without  any  other 
condition  than  the  tacit  obligation  of  the  owner  to  ap* 
pear  in  arms  for  the  public  defence ;  and  the  nature  of 
their  acquisition  and  tenure  became  afterwards  contra- 
distinguished from  the  benefices  of  feudal  creation  bf 
the  term  of  alodial^  or  obtained  by  lot.t    With  the 
duty  of  military  service  to  the  community,  the  inde* 
pendent  alodiali^  retained  his  place  in  its  Constitution 
and  his  voice  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  nation ; 
and  thus  the  rugged  features  of  a  free  and  warlike 
Democracy  were  still  presented  under  the  settled  form 
of  Monarchical  Government. 

This  bold  aspect  of  Barbarian  liberty,  however,  was  Mil 
gradually  modified  in  character,  and  affected  in  dura-  ^^ 
tion,  by  the  particular  fortunes  of  each  State.     In  the  g^ 
Royal  line,  the  Crown  became  more  decidedly  here-  mT 
ditary,  and  its  powers  were  extended  and  habitually  Imm 
recognised.     The  Provincial  Governors  of  Royal  ^H- JJ^ 
pointment, — the   Dukes  and   their    subordinates,    the  ^^ 
CountH,  whose  original  duties  were  only  to  administer  cmc; 
justice  in  their  districts,  and  to  lead  the  free  proprietdrs 
on  occasion  into  the  field,  began  to  acquire  the  personal 
and  even  the  hereditary  influence  of  a  noble  aristocracy.' 
To  a  people,  no  longer  collected  in  migratory  camp8»-  Dm 
but  dispersed  in  their  fixed  settlements  over  the  surfiioe  «f » 
of  a  subject  Country,  it  was  found  an  impracticable^ 
effort,  or  intolerable  burthen,  to  attend  the  national 
assemblies ;  and  with  the  disuse  of  the  duty^  was  nato^ 
rally  lost  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges.     The  assem- 
blies were  frequented  by,  and  in  time  composed  only  o( 
the  chief  proprietors,  the  Provincial  Governors,  and  the 
great  functionaries  of  the  nation.     The  mass  of  free» 
men,  or  lesser  alodialists,  by  degrees  lost  their  estimar 
tion,  their  importance,  and  some  of  their  rights  in  the 
community.     But  the   spirit  of  liberty,  nevertheless*  Ti« 
was  not  extinguished  in  the  State.     It  only  passed  away  ^  ^ 
for  a  time,  among  the  Dukes,  the  Counts,  and  the  poa*  |,^ 
sessors  of  great  estates,  to  reappear  in  a  more  general  %aak 
form.      From  them  it    slowly  returned   its    difiusioa 
throughout  that  great  landed  aristocracy,  which,  with 
its  chain  of  descending  ranks  and  reciprocal  obliga* 
tions,  at  length  completed  the  bonds  of  the  Feudal  rela- 
tion.     But  it  was  not  until  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
centuries  firom  the  settlement  of  the  Barbarian  King^ 
doms,  that  this  revolution  was  principally  accomplished. 
It  had  its  remote  causes  in  the  original  inequality  of. 
the  division  of  lands  at  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  not  its  immediate  birth  in  that  event ;  and 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Feudal  System  will,  more 
properly,  demand  our  attention  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
great  epoch  before  us. 

The  similar  forms  of  manners  and  policy  which  are^Lav 
observable  in  the  Gothic  nations,  were  naturally  re-  ^v 
peated  in  their  jurisprudence ;  and  the  same  features^  . 
for  the  most  part,  pervade  all   the  Barbarian  codes. 
These,  which  were  reduced  to  writing,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Letters  among  the  conquerors,  at  various  periods, 
after  the  settlement  of  the  new  Kingdoms,  did  little 

*  Du  Cange,  Giouarinmy  adw.Betieficium  aod  Feutbcm.     See  ■!•• 
latter  word  in  Spelaian*s  Glotary, 
f  Du  Cango,  v.  Jiodit^ 


7»  more,  it  may  be  concluded,  than  embody  the  oral  tra- 
g^  ditions  and  practice  of  their  customary  Law.  Ti^e 
M  Ripuary  and  Salic  codes,  by  which  the  Franks  were 
■t^ovenied,   seem   to    have  been  the   earliest  that  were 

■  ei til er  distinctly  originated  orfurraallypromulgfated.  The 
B. completion  of  the  Visigothic  and  Burgyndian  laws  was 
fg  the  work,  and  bears  the  impress,  of  a  rather  later 
•-  period  ;•  and  it  was  not  nntil  the  nniddle  of  the  Vllth 
»«*  century  that  (hose  of  the  Lombards  in  their  Italian 
^  Kingdom,  which  have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect 
^^of  all  the  Barbarian  codes,  were  solemnly  ratified  by 
^bthe  consent  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  People,  and  re- 
Heorded  in  Teutonic  Latin. f  The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy 
Hjhad  previously  shown  more  desire  to  embrace  the  rules 
^f  m  the  Roman  legislation,  than  to  consolidate  their  own 
KinsUtutions :  but  the  German  codes  of  the  Alemanni, 

ihc  Bavarians,  the  Thuringians,  and  the  Saxons, 
breathe  the  native  spirit  of  the  Barbarian  communi- 
ties ;t  and  the  jurisprudence  which  the  latter  people 
eslabli»shed  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  a  great  de* 
^Tte  perpetuated  in  our  island,  is  clearly  deducible  from 
tne  same  source »§ 
^  An  analysis  of  these  various  but  similar  Barbarian 
,  codes  is  denied  by  our  limits,  and  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose  ;  but  a  brief  notice  of  their  leading  and 
common  characteristics  may  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
condition  of  Society  undtr  their  influence.     Their  most 

» remarkable  feature  is  the  principle  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  crimes,  which  extends  almost  yniversally 
throu^out  them*  In  Ages  wheu  violence  and  injustice 
were  regarded  less  as  offences  against  the  peace  of  the 
community  than  as  individuai  wrongs,  and  when  re- 
Tcnge  for  injuries  was   exercised  as  a    personal    and 

•   exclusive  right,  this  principle  of  compensation  marUs 
the  first   persuasive  effort  of  the  legislator  to  mitigate 
the  ferocity  of  passions,  which  he  wanted  the  power  to 
"■*"  control     In  the  cupidity  which  was  nourished  by  the 
new  distinctions  of  wealth,  the  Barbarian  was  induced 
to  estimate  even  the  price  of  blood  ;    and  when  this 
K     commutation  for  sanguinary  vengeance  was  once  recog- 
H    aise<3,  the  graduated  fine  of  atonement  for  the  life  of  a 

■  relative,  for  a  wound,  a  blow,  or  even  an  opprobrious 
V    word,  was  readily  established;  measured  with  the  same 

scropuJous  diligence,  and  accepted  with  Ihe  same 
facility.  By  the  Salic,  the  Lombard,  the  Saxon,  and 
other  Teutonic  Law,  the  wej'egild  was  in  general  regu- 
Uted  by  the  rank  of  the  murdered  person,  and  always 
pijairfc  to  bis  family. II  Among  the  Franks,  the  life  of 
wi  Afllrustion,  or  nobleman,  was  valued  at  600  pieces 
'>''gold,  and  that  of  a  Barbarian  freeman  at  200 ;  while 
the  Ignominious  existence  of  an  ordinary  Roman  or 
Giol  was  rated  in  the  descending  scale  at  the  lowest 

I^oflb  of  50  pieces.     The  life  of  every  Lombard  freeman 
^^s  to  have  been  protected  by  the  general  fine  of  900 
•fi«e  ifa«a«  fsvenl  codei  in  the  fourth  volume  of  itsc  Benedtcftnc 
CflU**l«m,  Recuetl  da  Mitioritm  dct  GmdtM  et  de  ia  France. 
fTliis  code  u  printed  In  the  first  vobniB  of  Miiralori^s  grett  col- 
«<«i»tt,  S^ptoret  R^rum  Itaiicarum. 
I  For  ihete  German  codes  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  coUection 
«  LiodeofaroetiM,  Codex  l^Qum  Antiq.  foL 

\K  Uvoed  writer  concludes  ihatj  of  ihe  eirliest  legislatioD  of  the 
*ttfl«»i  00  ihc  CoDtineDt  and  in  England,  very  lUtlc  can  be  a»cerlaiDed 
JjwJbdnly  tufficienlly  iBcient.  Turner,  Atigla-Scuom^  vol.  i.  p.  528. 
Jj«it  (!i«  fint  volume  of  the  collection  of  Leibnitz,  ScripiitreM  Rer, 
rVP^HkiiLiLAfiiiM,  which  Mr.  Tuner  has  tiol  uoliced. 

II  i^gn  SeUicif^  c.  43 — 58,  (in  yoL  iv.  of  ibe  Benedictine  Efcuni 
•»  lftft9nen»j  SfC.)  Lege*  {Lnngott.)  Raiharis^  {ttpuJ  Manxlorl,} 
P  1—169.     LefnJtn^to^axonicitj  c.  43— 1 1 0.  {apud  Wilkins,  folio, 
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pieces  of  gold  ;  bnt  the  wereg-jld  of  the  classes  of  our  Senlemcnt 
free  Saxon  population  varied  from  12  to  200  solidi,  '^^  ^^^ 
The  life  of  the  King  rose  in  value  to  six  times  the 
higher  sum  ;  but  that  of  a  native  Brilon  or  VVelchman, 
even  if  free,  was  prized  but  at  twenty  shillings.*  The 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths,  indeed,  who  by  the  priority 
of  their  settlements  in  the  Empire,  had  somewhat  the 
advance  of  the  other  Northern  nations  in  civilization, 
vis i led  the  crime  of  murder  with  death  ;t  and  their  ex- 
ample was  successively  imitated  by  the  other  continental 
people,  until,  before  the  end  of  the  VII I th  century,  the 
capital  punishment  of  homicide  had  been  universally 
introduced  among  them. 

But  the  compensation  by  fine  for  all  lesser  crimes  had  And  for 
been  equally  preserved  in  the  Burrundian  and  Visi-  ^*J^^^ 
gothjc,  as  m  the  other  Barbaric  codes;  and,  m  a!!,  the 
nice  regulation  of  the  scale  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
proving  how  universally  the  right  of  private  satisfaction 
for  injuries  was  recognised,  and  how  carefully  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  individuals  were  protected.  In 
any  of  these  Constitutions  w*e  must  not»  indeed,  look  for 
express  acknowledgments  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  limits 
imposed  on  the  regal  and  executive  authority.  AH 
these  existed  independently  of  the  laws :  but  the  cir- 
cumstance which  characterized  nations  of  uncivihzed 
freemen  was  the  regulation  of  punishments  for  each 
otfence  with  a  precision  that  might  appear  ludicrous  in 
our  eyes,  if  we  could  forget  that,  in  a  rude  and  turbu- 
lent Age,  it  formed  the  only  security  of  individuals 
again  si  arbitrary  inflictions. 

The  modes  of  judicial  trial — if  it  deserves  the  name  Modci  ofju- 
— which  were  sanctioned  by  all  the  Gothic  codes,  afford  ^^^^^  ^^^^' 
a  more  strange  and  unfavourable  picture  of  manners ; 
and  exhibit  the  union  of  Baibarian  simplicity,  supersti- 
tion, and  ferocity*     These  were  the  various  expedients 
of  purgation  by  oath,  and  of  the  "Judgments  of  God, ^' 
or  ordenl  by  fire  and  water  and  by  single  combat.     In 
the  first  instance,  the  accused  party  was  allowed  io  jus-  By  tomput- 
tify  his  innocence  by  the  oaths  of  a  certain   number  of  fation. 
friendly  witnesses,  or  compurgators,  who  solemnly  de- 
clared  their   belief  that    he  was   not  guilty.     It   was 
probably  the  gross  and  manifest  perjury  incited  and 
produced  by  this  custom,  which  prompted  the  legislator 
to  supply  the  defects  of  human  testimony  by  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  water.J     This  was    founded  on  the   belief  jtidgrmenti 
that  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  interpose  to  protect  of  Ciod. — 
the  inuncenl  or  discover  the  guilty:  upon  the  fanciful  ^^^^^ 
absurdity  that  fire  would  not  burn  the  one,  nor  the  pure  ^^^^^^^ 
element  of  water  suffer  the  other  to  sink  into  its  bosom.^  wale^ 
In  the   latter  case,  the  accused  was  thrown   into  the 
water,  and  was  innocent  if  he  sank,  guilty  if  he  floated. 
The  modes  of  the  fiery  ordeal  which  were  most  in  use 
consisted  in  handling  a  hot  mass  of  iron,  or  plunging 
the  arm  into  boiling  water.     If  the  limb  healed  without 
surgical  assistance  in  three  days,  the  accused  was  ac- 
cpiitted :  if  not,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  offence. 
That  Ihe  test  was  faithful*  credulity  itself  may   now 
refuse  to  believe:  that  many  persons  established  the 
opinion  of  their  innocence  by  its  means,  numerous  re- 
cords of  the  times  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt ;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  measure  of 

•  Easdirm,  Ibtd, 

f   Le^es  Burgiind.  til.  ii.   Lfffn  tfitigoth.  lib,  vi.  tit  f .  *— Wh  In 
the  BtnedictinK  Collection. 
I  Gibbon,  ¥i?V  vi.  p.  351, 
{  Jhid, 
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rwult* 

Tbe  ordeal  by  fire  and  water  apipeari  to  haTe  been 
employed  only  for  the  determination  of  felonious  guilt; 
the  judgment  of  God  by  sing^  and  mortal  combat* 
which  gradually  supemeded  it,  was  challenged  indiffer- 
ently in  all  ordinary  cUims  of  property  and  civil  liUgar 
tlon,  as  well  as  in  crimittal  trials.  Tbe  wager  of  battle 
was  congenial  to  the  fierce  sentiment  of  a  warlike  raoe, 
who  coidd  not  believe  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to 
Buffer*  or  that  a  coward  deiterved  to  livct  This  absuid 
mnd  cruel  appeal  from  doubtful  right  to  superior  prowess 
and  strength,  which  oppressed  the  weak,  who  moat 
needed  protection,  and  favoured  the  bruUl  insolence 
and  triumph  of  force,  was  long  the  stain  and  reproach 
of  the  Gothic  communities.  It  little  mended  the  evil 
that  the  peaceful  and  the  feeble — ecclesiastics,  women, 
and  aged  and  infirm  persons — were  permitted  to  intrust 
the  safety  of  their  livea,  or  the  asaertien  of  their  rights, 
to  the  uncertain  superiority  or  questionable  fiuth  of  a 
friendly,  or  more  frequently  a  mercenary,  ehampieM. 
The  sanctuary  of  justice  was,  at  best,  wantonly  defiled 
with  blood ;  and  human  life  must  have  been  perpetually 
sacrificed  in  the  unauccessfnl  cause  of  inneceoee  and 
right  The  eidightened  Barbarian  iriio,  in  the  Vlllth 
eemtury;  acknowledged  and  condemned  the  impioos 
abuse  of  the  judgment  of  Oed,)  was  atill  compeUed  to 
concede  its  practice  to  the  sanguinary  prejudices  of  his 
people  and  his  times ;  and  the  reign  of  judicial  vieience, 
which  tiba  wisdom  and  humanity  of  tiie  Lombard  Prince 
could  not  arrest,  nor  the  uniform  censures  of  the  Qumoh 
discourage^  costmued  more  or  less  throughout  the 
middle  i^pes  to  deform  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe.§ 

In  a  review  of  the  Barbarian  polity,  the  eonditioa  to 
which  it  reduced  the  Roman  IVoeineials,  or  native  in- 

habitants  of  the  conquered  Coontries*  who  fbrmed  so 

i^inciilf.  luge  a  portion  of  the  European  population,  naturally 
deserves  our  attention.  On  this  subject,  the  ineqtudity 
of  the  weregild,  or  composition  tor  hooMcide,  aflbrds 
some  remarkable  evidence.  By  the  laws  of  the  Franks 
and  Saions,  we  have  seen  that  the  lifo  of  a  Roman  or 
native  was  avowedly  rated  at  a  fiur  less  price  than  that  of 
a  Barbarian ;  and  the  codes  of  the  Liombards  and 
Burgundians  also  prescribed  the  distinction  of  races 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  The  more 
liberal  institutions  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  of  Spain 
alone  laboured  to  unite  both  people  under  the  saose 
legislative  Government.  But,  with  perhaps  some  ex- 
ception  in  this  instance,  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
all  the  Countries  which  were  subjugated  by  the  Barfia- 
rians,  they  had  condemned  at  IcMt  a  portion  of  the 
rural  inhabitante  to  a  state  of  servitude,  that  was  only 
more  or  less  modified  by  the  accidents  of  conquest. 
Under  the  Franks,  one  clase  of  the  Gaulish  population 

*  Compare,  on  this  curious  fobject,  ao  &r  at  regards  tht  practict 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Turner  {AngltHSaxont^ 
tol.  iii.  p.  585—8)  anH  of  I>.  Lingard.  {Butwry  of  England,  vol  i. 
p.  495.)  The  Protestant  HislM-iao  ingenioutly  exposes  tlie  facility 
and  temptation  of  fraud  oa  tbe  part  of  the  clergy,  to  whose  discretion 
the  process  was  commiUed.  The  Roman  Catholic  Historian  re- 
fuses the  conclusion,  with  a  posiiiveness  that  would  scarcely  Imlts 
any  oliier  inference  than  that  of  a  miraculous  interposition. 

{Gibbon,  ubi  ivprH. 
Luitprand.  Leges  Langob.  in  Muratori,  vol.  i1.  p.  65. 
§  The  best  philosophical  commentary  on  tbe  hiwsof  the  Barba- 
rians will  be  kmnd  in  Mouttsqoieu,  De  tEtprit  da  Lour,  lib.  xfiii 
— xxxi. ;  and  the  analysis  has  been  admfr^Iy  reviewed  and  con- 
densed by  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxviii.  ;_from  which  many  of  tt»|  jemarkt  in 
tbe  text  have  beeo  bpriDwed. 
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certainly  retained  lands  of  flieir  ovb«  oBempt  fSrooi  tri-  8e« 
hute,  and  enjoyed  freedom  and  oonsideration,  Hiferior      ^ 
only  in  def^^e  to  that  of  the  conquerors.*  But  another.    ^ 
and  probahly  tbe  larger  proportion 4£  the  natires,  weiB  ^^ 
reduced  to  eultirate  lor  their  IBarharian  maaters  the      j 
estates  which  the  latter  luid  setsed  $  and  these  Ronaa      ^ 
tributariest  as  they  were  called,  seem  to  have  been  ^^ 
forced  into  a  situatioa  little  better  than  that  of  absolute  ma^ 
bonda^  to  the  aoiL     la  Britain,  as  we  have  ohserred,  ««e 
the  Saxons  subjected  the  remains  of  the  Keltic  raee  ^^ 
in  general  to  the  lowest  condition  of  predial  and  do- 
mestic senritude ;  and  in  Italy  the  whole  agrieuUnral 
population  were  almoat  equally  the  slaves  of  the  Lon- 
bard  freemen  ;  since  they  were  originany  divided  among 
the  Barbarians  throughout  the  vrhole  extent  of  Uie  land, 
and  compelled  to  pay  a  third  part  of  its  produce  to  tiiefr 
foreign  nmsters. 

The  crud  and  degrading  institution  of  personal  eer-  Pn 
vitude  was  not  introduced  by  the  Barbarians :  it  had  ^^ 
prevmled  from  all  antiquity,  and  was  universaHy  in 
existenoe  in  the  Roman  World.  But  the  Normca 
conquerors  had  certainly  multiplied  the  number  of  im- 
happy  persons  in  that  oondition ;  for»  like  Ae  other  .; 
ancient  nations,  they  made  alaves  of  their  unredeemed 
captives  who  had  been  taken  iu  war,  as  well  as  of « 
poiirUon  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  Countfiea  In 
which  they  settled.  And  their  customs,  unl&e  thoee  of 
tbe  Roman  jurisprudenee,  permitted  even  the  aatioiMil 
freemen  to  be  reduced  to  slavery  by  crime,  by  want  of 
means  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  even  by  their  OfWIi 
suicidal  act,  the  cooaequence  of  distress  or  loas  %k 
gaming,  or  other  impriidence.t  Alter  the  Batfauflaa 
settlements  in  the  new  KiagdcNns,  tiiese  firtal  wast- 
renders  of  personal  liberty  were  fbmiliariy  practieet 
among  them.  In  seasons  of  famine,  whit^  peipeimt 
wars  and  the  miserable  stale  of  cuMivatkm  leudered 
frequent,  artisans  and  labourers  were  compelled  to  wA 
Aemselves  for  bread«  Others  became  slares  to  aceom 
the  protection  of  the  powerful ;  many  from  inability  to 
pay  the  pecuniary  fines  ibr  crime  ;  and  some  even  ear - 
rendered  themselves  to  Churches  and  Monaateries,  Ifunt 
the  strange  superstition  of  exchanging  temporal  Ift>eftf 
and  property  tot  such  benefits  as  they  might  reap  fioaa 
the  prayers  of  their  new  masters.  ( 

Aggravated  by  the  consequences  of  these  baAaraos  Its 
practices,  the  yoke  which  the  free  Northern  conquerora  sb 
had  imposed  upon  a  great  mass  of  the  native  and  subject  ^ 
inhabitants  recoiled  heavily  upon  their  own  race.  Hiato- 
rians  have  seldom  insisted  sufficiently  upon  the  eflbcts 
which  the  policy  or  violence  of  the  Northern  nationa  In 
their  conquests  produced  to  the  eorrupdon  of  their  owa 
rude  liberty.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  their  laws  and  tmstomn 
had  a  pernicious  and  rapid  tendency  to  enslave  fbdb 
majority  of  their  own  independent  population.  Throogb 
the  obscurity  of  the  Dark  Ages,  we  may  discern  that 
personal  servitude  was  continually  on  the  increase  t 
that  the  lords  of  large  possessions  and  numerous  triba« 
taries  easily  acquired  the  more  strength  thereby  to 
oppress  their  defenceless  neighbours;  and  that  thn 
number  of  free  alodialists  of  small  property  was  een- 
stantly  diminishing,  by  the  facility  with  which  thefar 

*  See  the  satisfactory  conclusions  of  MonteiKyueo  on  this  mb^^wlt 
generally,  Eiprit  de$  Lmx,  lib.  xxx.  c  13. 

f  The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  even  formally  established  a  r^ular  csea 
moey  far  this  degradation,  voluntary  or  compulsory.     Lege%  391. 

{  See  the  various  examples  of  all  these  practices  collected  1^  Jfiw 
Hallam;  Afiddie  Aget,  vol  i.  p.  216-^1& 
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lights  and  condition  a  mi^ht  be  surrendered,  or  their 
political  existence  swallowed  up  in  the  accunndation  of 
the  greater  domains.  Even  of  the  Sanon  race  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  always  remained 
fire,  at  least  two-thirds,  before  the  DCth  century,  had 
fttnk  into  predial  bondag'e  to  their  own  aristocracy  j* 
iie  lower  Orders  of  the  Frankish,  and  Lombard,  and 
Gtrtnan  races,  equally  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Roman  Provincials,  had  universally  shared  the  same 
&te  in  their  several  Countries ;  and  the  intermediate 
rankn  between  the  Noble  and  the  Slave  were  becoming' 
almost  everywhere  obliterated  by  the  operation  of  vio- 
lence and  want,  oppression  and  wealtness.  At  this 
epoch,  it  WQ9  happy  for  the  well-bein^,  and  almost  the 
existence  of  Society,  that  the  feudal  system,  with  its  long- 
chain  of  defined  relations,  its  manly  spirit  of  mnlual 
and  fixed  obU^tions,  arose  to  preserve  the  social  frame 
of  Europe  from  a  state  of  indiscriminate  Asiatic  servi- 
tude. 

It  has  been  usual  with  modern  writers  to  extol  the 
liberal  principle  of  the  Barbarian  codes,  which  left  the 
Roman  Provincials  m  the  possession  of  their  own  Civil 
institutions,  and  further  allowed  every  man  to  declare 
under  what  Law  he  would  be  governed.  But  the  first 
permission  served  only  to  prolonj^  the  distitictiou  of  the 
conquering^  and  conquered  races  :  the  extent  and  de- 
gree of  the  latter  indulg-ence  are  both  very  uncertain, 
until  a  much  subsequent  period.  The  Roman,  or  at 
least  native,  population  of  France  and  Italy  were>  how- 
ever, always  suffered  by  the  conquerors,  from  the  outset, 
to  fbllow  the  rule  of  tlie  Theodosian  code  in  their  Civil 
icnd  domestic  affairs,  and  to  appeal  to  its  protection  in 
the  Courts,  even  against  a  plaintiff  or  accuser  of  the 
victorious  stock.  Among'  the  Barbarians  themselves, 
whose  different  races  came  to  be  mingled  in  the  same 
Country,  the  utmost  license  was  afforded  to  every  free- 
man to  choose  under  what  national  Law  he  would  live; 
and,  in  the  leg-al  deeds  of  the  times,  a  formal  declara- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  subscriber,  of  his  adherence 
to  the  Salic,  the  Burirundian,  Lombard,  Gothic*  Ba- 
Yarian^  or  other  German  code,  forms  the  common 
preamble.t  At  whatever  period  in  the  lapse  of  time 
the  same  privileg^e  of  adopting  a  Barbarian  nation  and 
I^aw  bad  been  silently  acquired  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  population,  the  odious  distinction  of  a 
dominant  and  subjugated  race  in  the  same  community, 
must,  by  that  circumstance,  have  merged  into  an  equa- 
lity of  rights^  varying  only  in  the  hereditary  preference 
of  legid  forms.  And  this  separation  of  laws  seems  to 
haTe  subsisted,  in  France  especially,  by  the  tnere  force 
of  caprice,  for  centuries  after  it  had  ceased  to  form  the 
bidge  of  conquest  or  servitude 4 

But  a  much  more  powerful  cause  in  eradicating  this 
distinction  was  the  influence  of  a  common  Religion. 
Tbe  Northern  nations  owed  their  conversion  to  Chris^ 
tianity,  and  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Letters,  to  Roman  teachers  ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  sacred  and  profane  learning,  corrupted  and 
obscured  as  it  was,  enabled  the  subjugated  race  to  re- 
cover, by  their  superiority  in  knowledge  and  mental 
cultivation,  the  temporal  wealth  and  dominion  which 
had  been  lost  by  their  degeneracy  in  the  field.     The 

•  Turntr,  AnQto-Saxom^  toI.  iii.p.  213, 

f  M urtturi,  Antiquitatet  /fa/iir,  DxMtert.  mriL  Vtitsette  Ct  Oe 
Vic,  //i*r  Gi».  de  Lam^uedoCf  v@l  iu  App.  p.  56 — 70, 


ignomnce  of  the  illiterate  Barbarians  naturally  excluded 
them,  for  many  Ages  af^er  they  had  embraced  the 
Christian  worship,  from  the  ministry  and  offices  of  the 
Church ;  the  Clergy  in  the  new  Kingdoms  were  com- 
posed almost  wholly  out  of  the  Roman  population  ;  and 
the  arrogant  conquerors  surrendered  their  consciences 
and  their  wills,  with  all  the  blind  devotion  of  a  super- 
stitious Age,  in  spiritual  dependence  on  an  order  of 
their  subjects  and  tributaries.  The  rate  of  the  compo- 
sition for  homicide — ^the  great  test  of  political  condition 
in  the  Barbaric  codes— <1  en otes  the  respect  and  the 
sanctity  in  which  the  Clergy  were  held.  By  the  laws 
of  the  Prankish  Monarchy,  for  example,  the  life  of  the 
lowest  Minister  of  Religion  was  made  equivalent  in  value 
to  that  of  two  freemen  ;  a  simple  prie»t  was  rated  with 
a  Nobleman  ;  and  the  compensation  for  the  blood  of  a 
Bishop  rose  to  one  half  more  than  tor  that  of  the  highest 
Civil  dignitary  under  the  Crown.*  No  distinction  of 
Frankish  or  Gaulish  birth  was  here  preserved  in  the 
protection  of  the  EcclesiaMical  Body;  but  the  estimate 
silently  marks  the  power,  not  of  a  Barbarian,  but  a 
Roman  Order,  who  filled  the  Church. 

The  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  be 
more  properly  related  in  that  division  of  our  pages, 
which  is  assigned  to  Ecclesiastical  History  :  but  the 
influence  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  on  the  state 
of  Society  among  the  Northern  nations  is  closely  con* 
nected  with  their  Political  annals ;  and  its  considera- 
tion belongs  to  our  present  subject  of  inquiry.  Nor, 
throughout  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  can  the  tem- 
poral condition  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Church,  which 
exercised  so  pervading  and  paramount  an  ascendancy 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  European  Monarchies,  be 
separated  from  the  narrative  of  their  Political  vicissi- 
tudes. The  rapid  conversion  of  the  Barbarian  nations 
to  Christianity,  had  accompanied  their  dismemberment 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  their  new  seats,  they  found 
the  Clergy  everywhere  endowed  with  considerable 
possessions;  and  the  lavish  munificence  of  their  new 
zeal  was  added  to  the  former  wealth  of  the  Church. 
The  mixture  of  a  superstitions  imagination  with  violent 
passions,  which  entered  into  the  character  of  all  the 
Northern  nations,  contributed  to  swell  the  amount  of 
these  pious  donations.  Believing  that  offences  might 
be  expiated  by  the  measure  of  their  offerings  at  the 
altar,  they  were  actuated,  in  the  intervals  of  their  rapine 
and  outrage,  by  remorse  and  Religious  apprehension,  to 
satisfy  the  pangs  of  conscience  in  this  manner.  En- 
dowments of  land  to  the  Episcopal  sees,  and  still  more 
to  the  Monastic  foundations,  poured  in  from  every 
quarter;  and  Monarchs,  powerful  Lords,  and  petty 
Barons,  all  felt  the  necessity  of  atoning  for  the  disorders 
and  crimes  of  their  past  lives  by  accumulated  bequests 
to  the  Ctiurch,  A  considerable  portion  of  the  territorial 
properly  in  every  Country  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Episcopal  and  Monastic  Clergy  ;  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Order  obtained,  in  all  the  new  Monarchies,  a  large 
share  of  positive  temporal  possessions  and  power,  and 
a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  Constitution  of  Govem- 

ments.t 

The  revolting  spectacle  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, of  crime   and  anarchy,  which  is  presented  in  the 

t  Kl  eury,  Dtiteourt  ntr  fifltimre  EeHlhknilifm  (12mo.  fMs,  1 763) 
pmuim.     Muniloii,  Antij.  Uai,  Dim*r<*  txv«  aid  Ixrih 
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aspect  of  Europe  dyring  the  Dark  Ages,  might  lead  U9» 
cm  a  cursory  view,  to  question  the  beneficial  eflTects  of 
the  Barbarian  conversion  on  the  state  of  Society,  Nor 
have  endeavours  been  wanting"  to  depreciate  and  deny 
the  salutary  influence  of  Christiatiity  over  those  times,  by 
a  certain  class  of  writers,  who  have  delicrhted  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the 
wickedness  of  its  Ministers  and  Professors.  Unqueft- 
tionably  t!te  Romish  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  Body, 
were  very  corrupt ;  their  private  lives  were  frequently 
dissolute;  their  covetonsness  and  rapacity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  unhounded ;  their  ambition  worldly  and 
unholy ;  iheir  hypocrisies^  frauds^  and  impostures 
manifold  ;  their  ignorance  extreme ;  and  the  sacred 
truths  of  Christianity  were  violated  and  perverted  in 
their  doctrines  by  the  gross  admixture  of  a  thousand 
Pagan  superstitions  and  idolatries.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  laity  should  attain  a  higher  standard  than  that 
of  their  teachers  ;  and  while  the  Clergy  were  them- 
selves ignorant  and  vicious,  the  people  were  natu- 
rally plunged  into  a  lower  deep  of  impurity  and 
darkness. 

But  admitting  the  operation  of  all  these  debasing 
influences  to  the  fullest  ex  ten  t»  it  is  still  easy  to  discern, 
on  an  attentive  and  candid  examination,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Chrislianity  among  t!ie  Northern  nations, 
though  in  its  most  corrupted  form,  had  a  signal  and 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  aspect  of  Society.  To  judge 
the  question  fairly,  we  should  compare  those  times,  not 
with  the  enlightened  period  to  which  they  have  given 
birth,  but  wifti  the  previous  state  of  the  world.  We 
should  endeavour  to  conceive  the  fate  of  Europe,  if  the 
Gothic  nations  had  been  permitted  to  plant  the  bloody 
idolatry  of  Woden  and  Tlior,  with  its  reeking  hecatombs 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  its  brtjtal  promises  of  an  im- 
mortality of  drunkenness  or  slaughter,  in  those  favoured 
regions  of  the  globe,  which  had  received  the  dawning 
light  of  Truth,  humanity,  and  civilization.  We  should 
imagine  the  ferocious  passions  of  the  Barbarians  in  an 
era  of  universal  conquest,  encouraged  by  that  gloomy 
and  inexorable  superstition  of  their  forests,  in  which 
war  and  bloodshed  were  the  creed  of  virtue  ;  instead  of 
being  mitigated  by  the  precepts  of  a  Religion  which, 
however  imperfectly  heard  and  obeyed,  breathed  nothing 
but  mercy  and  peace.  The  ameliorating  power  of  a 
purer  spirit  often  went  forth,  even  from  among  the 
clouds  of  error  and  falsehood  which  veiled  the  divine 
form  of  Revelation.  If  that  power  was  insufficient  to 
direct  the  actions  and  control  the  passions  of  rude  and 
ignorant  men,  it  sometimes  touched  their  consciences, 
and  frequently  awakened  their  remorse.  The  political 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  Dark  Ages,  were  not,  we 
may  confess,  so  beneficial  as  its  individual  influence  j 
but  they  were  as  good  as  the  constitution  of  Societ}^ 
would  admit,  and  far  better  thau»  under  die  same  cir- 
cumstances, any  mere  human  restraints  of  Law  or 
opinion  could  possibly  have  produced.  Even  a  cele- 
brated Historian,  who  has  rendered  his  name  unhappily 
proverbial  for  hostility  to  the  Christian  faith,  has  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  universal  benefits  which 
followed  its  introduction  among  the  Barbarian  nations, 
in  inculcating  justice  and  mercy;  in  alleviating  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  moderating  the  insolence  of  c*on- 
quest;  in  preventing  the  total  extinction  of  ancient 
Civilization,  Learning,  and  Science ;  and  in  producing 
that  union  of  {he  European  Kepi|J>lic,  that  community  of 


Ni 


jurisprudence,  manners,  and  Arts,  which  has  cemented  s«» 
the  bonds  of  humanity  through  the  modern  World.* 

Nor,  in  the  exaggerated  tone  of  declamation,  which 
it  has  been  usual  for  almost  all  controversial  Protestant 
writers  to  adopt,  in  stigmatizing  the  vices  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  has  justice  been  rendered  to  their       . 
memory,  even  for  the  real  benefits,  which  they  eitlier  -, 
positively  conferred,  or  were  instrumental  in  engrafting,  i\^^  j 
on  Society,     Their  efforts  were  in  general  unceasingly  Cler 
directed  to  soften  the  ferocity,  and  humanize   the  feel-  *gB« 
ings  of  their  times.     They  constantly  opposed  the  san- Bem 
guinary  institution  of  the  judicial  duel,  and  fulminated  *1>« 
every  species  of  Ecclesiastical  censure  against  that  absurd  ^ 
and   cruel    practice.      With    equal    consistency,    they  g^j 
laboured  strenuously,  by  exhortation  and  anathema,  to  |  g 
repress  the  private  wars  of  the  Barons,  which,  in  rather  repr 
a  later  Age,  had  converted  every  Kingdom  of  Europe  of  p 
into  one  great  battle-field.     The  periodical  observance  T|^ 
which  they  attempted  to  enforce  of  the  Truce  of  Godtt  ■'^^^ 
was  a  humane  endeavour  to  suspend,  at  least  for  brief 
seasons,  the  fury  of  those  inextinguishable  and  bloody 
feuds;  to  afford  the  harassed  and  wearied  people  some 
short  intervals  of  breathing  and  repose  ;  and  to  tempt 
even   their  tyrants  with  the  familiar  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity.    The  success  of  their  efforts,  indeed,  was  Dot 
immediately  visible  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
.spiritual  prohibitions  of  the  Church  exercised  a  great 
influence  both   tn  hastening  the  disuse  of  trial  by  com^ 
bat,  and  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  private  wars* 

In  the  protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  Clergy  often 
discharged  a  yet  higher  and  holier  vocation.  The  right  prot 
of  sanctuary,  which  was  very  early  established,  secured  <*'»*' 
persons  from  seizure  within  tiie  hallowed  vicinity  of  P*^ 
churches  ;  and  this  superstitious  privilege  which*  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Countries  of  modern  times,  has  only 
impeded  the  operation  of  justice,  had  some  very  different 
consequences  in  the  lawlessness  and  tyranny  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  It  undoubtedly  enabled  the  Clergy  to 
shelter  many  defenceless  and  persecuted  individuals 
from  the  hand  of  violence  and  cruelty^  If  it  afforded  aa 
asylum  for  malefactors,  it  was  also  the  only  secure  re- 
fuge for  weakness  and  innocence ;  and  we  may  readily 
conceive,  with  an  elegant  writer,  how  much  this  pro- 
lection  must  have  enhanced  the  veneration  for  Religious 
institutions,  how  gladly  the  victims  of  internal  war  must 
have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  Baronial  castle,  the 
dread  and  scourge  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  those  vene- 
rable walls,  within  which,  not  even  the  clamour  of  arms 
could  be  heard  to  disturb  the  chant  of  holy  men,  and 
the  sacred  service  of  the  altar.J 

Among  these  Religious  institutions,  the  Monasteries  3.  e 
especially  seem  to  have  been  everywhere,  in  those  Ages,  wjnm 
a  blessing  to  the  surrounding  districts*     In  ameliorat-  J"**^ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  some  of  the  virtues  of  the     *^ 
Monks  had  the  most  benign  effects.     Tlie  Clergy  of  all 
denominutions  were  continually  enjoining  upon  laymen 
the  duty  of  enfranchising  their  slaves:  though  indeed 
they  are  accused  of  not  being  equally  ready  to  set  the 
example  of  manumission  on   their  own  lands.     But  ^  ^^ 
when  we  find  them  inveighing  against  the  sin  of  keeping  ^hlu 
Christians  in  bondage,  and  observe  how  frequently  the  of&U 
manumission  of  slaves  is  expressly  performed  in  testa-  »a«ci 
mentary  acts  from  Religious  motives,  we    may    safely  ^^^^^ 

•  Qlhhou,  vol.  If i.  p.  276,  278, 
Y  See  Du  CiTige»  ad  v.  Treu^a. 
I  H»lkro,  AftfidU  As^Mi  vol,  iii.  p,  361, 
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ascribe  the  practice  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Clergy.* 
The  general  exercise  of  charity  by  the  Monks  in  the 
LD.  relief  of  indigence,  too,  is  undisputed;  and  fhe  condi- 
l|70u  tion  of  the  peasantry  on  the  chnrch  estates,  was  always 
superior  to  that  of  the  vassals  of  lay  lords.  It  was  a 
common  saying  of  the  people,  that  men  lived  more 
b«lhi  happily  under  the  crosier  than  the  sceptre.  The  lands  of 
the  Monasteries  were  far  better  cultivated  than  any 
other  ;t  and  to  the  peaceful  occupations  and  superior 
;1bi«to-  jBtelligeQce  of  the  Monks,  we  are  indebted  for  the  agri- 
'^'^  coltural  restoration  of  gpreat  part  of  Europe.  X  Many  of 
the  grants  to  Monasteries*  which  appear  enormous,  were 
of  tracts  absolutely  desolated  by  wars,  that  would  pro- 
bably have  been  reclaimed  from  sterility  by  no  other 


But  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  benefit 
lor  which  the  modem  world  is  indebted  to  the  Clergy 
and  the  Monastic  institutions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  is  the 
'  jMwervation  of  ancient  Learning.  However  gross  the 
%Borance  in  which  the  Clergy  were  themselves  involved, 
taej  were  the  only  Order  which  retained  any  glimmerings 
of  knowledge ;  and  their  Monastic  houses  were  the  sole 
dipoaitaries  of  the  neglected  remains  of  classical  Litera- 
tne.    Tlie  Latin  language  itself  was  rescued  from  ex- 

^  Da  Cange,  ad  w.  Tettamentum  and  ManumUito, 
t  8m  tht  proob  of  this  in  England,  collected  by  Mr.  Turner, 
i^  SmjLmu,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
lAaihijUi.  HalUio,  yoU  uu  p.  436. 
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tinction  only  by  its  corrupted  use  in  the  liturgy,  the  SettlciMnt 
theological  writings,  and  the  decretal  correspondence  of  ^^  '^^ 
the  Church.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  great  classical 
authors  must  have  been  utterly  lost  and  destroyed 
amidst  the  disorders  and  Barbarism  which  followed  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  if  they  had  not  been 
preserved  by  the  care  of  the  Monks.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  assert,  that  the  very  use  of  Letters  and  the 
memory  of  Learning  might  have  perished  in  the  pro- 
found darkness  which  had  overspread  £urope,  but  for 
the  studious  occupations,  ill-directed  and  tasteless  as 
they  were,  of  the  Monastic  communities.  Even  the 
vilest  legends  which  they  produced,  kept  alive  some 
sparks  of  intellectual  light ;  and  from  these  were  slowly 
kindled  that  sacred  flame  of  Trutli  and  Science  which, 
when  the  improved  relations  of  Society  began  to  foster 
its  difiusion,  at  last  burst  into  a  splendid  and  general 
illumination.  It  was  thus  in  the  fate  of  Learning,  as  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  Civil  and  Political  institutions,  that 
the  dispensations  of  a  beneficent  Providence  orduned 
Good  out  of  Evil,  harmony  and  light  out  of  chaos  and 
darkness ;  that  the  efforts  of  superstition  in  their  prcK 
greas  dispelled  the  clouds  which  they  had  most  thickly 
collected,  that  Knowledge  gained  someCliing  in  every 
stage  after  the  lowest  point  of  its  obscurity,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Human  JReason  and  Divine  Truth  has  never 
ceased  to  advance,  since  that  period  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  have  approached  the  verge  of  its  extreme  and 
total  ruin. 
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ITALY. 


403  Tn  OtnocoTBXO  CovQVifi^ 
Great 


ThMdori*   ik» 


Th«  aathoritf  of  Tbaodori*  extends  Alio 
Aquiuiaa,  PaBaonia*  kc» 


laS  Athalarie  . 
634  Theodatni. 
ft86  Vidfet.... 
640  midebald  . 
6UTotUa  .... 
868Teiu 


>  ToOtnotouDi  ItarABOSv. 


668  ExmrcTicw  or  nn  TuMvtmtM  MAntik   Italr  udtr 


6flB  Tn  LoMMSD  OoHtDio;  ndtr  Ubob. 


673  Clepho  ..•,.. 
■664  Autham  .... 
^1  AgiltUf 

616  Adaloald.... 

€85  Arivald 

636  Rotharis 

662  Rodoald 

653  AribertI 

6Cl  Oodeberf 

66S  Grioioald...^ 

671  PerUnto  .... 

678  Canib«rt  .... 

700  Lieaibert  . . . . 
f  Ragunbert . 


701 


lAribertll. 


rAlipraad  ... 

7i  1 

^Loitfrand  .. 
736  Ildeprand  .... 

744Rachis 

749  Astolpbo 


EcrarMV  or  Tni  LomhurDf ;  Jmd- 
ing  Italjr  with  the  Imperial  Exar- 
dhate  of  Rareana. 


755  Conquest  of  the  Ezarcbate  hj  the  jombardi ;  and  gtadnal 

rise  of  the  Papal  Power. 

764  Rome  threatened  br  the  Lombards:  bat  delirered  hj 
Pepin,  King  of  France, 

756  Who  bestows  the  Exarchate  on  the  Hblj  See. 

757  Desiderio,  King  of  the  Lombardi. 


774  ExTnrcTioir  or  trx  Lombasd  MoiraBOBr.    Italr  under 
Charlemagne,  the  Popedom,  nnd  the  Bastom  Empire. 


FRAlfCB  AMD  OSRMAMT. 

A.B» 

486  Rns  ov  ru  Tmammue  liovAmcBT, 

tDthe 
606  Conqiestof  Qnnl^f  Otoria. 

I,  Ths  Msbovxmoxam  HoiTABeMT  or  tee  Tmamkm, 

611  Dhrided  among  the  aoas  of  Cloria. 

CFov  Kingdoms  of  Mete,  Oik«a»,  jMi%  iiJ  Boiiwi.) 

666  Thtir  CoB^nett  of  Tkmngia, 

634  lad  of  Bufondf. 

636  Ffuktsk limniMsrfltalj. 


556  n«r  Defeat  bjNM 

856  Clotaira  I.  nis  Mannk  of  ItnuMt  «d  Chvmnf*. 

668His4sath. 


fleoeod  pardtion  «r  fha  Mnanhj,-  imoBf  Oo  miis  of 
Clotaira. 


613  Clotaira  IT.    Rennlon  of  the  Monarebj. 


688  Rise  of  the  Majors  of  the  Palace.    The  Mbnarehr  acain 
dirided.  '  ^ 


631  Dagobert  I.  sole  Monarch. 


638  PArtitJoo  nnti) 


655  Cloris  It.  sole  Monarch. 

656  Clotaire  III. 


660  Partition  until 


678  Thierri  III.  sole  Monarch. 

687  Pepin  d'HeristaV  Major  of  the 
whole  Monarchy. 

717  Charles     Martel,     Duke     of 
France, 

739  DxraATs  m  SAnACxm  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Tooxs. 

741  His  son,  Pepin  le  Bre^  mlea 
the  Moaarchj ; 


Fall  or  thz  Mkbovix* 
oiAK  Dtmastt:  into 

'  slnggard  or  idiot- 
Kings  nnder  the 
Majors. 


Sztiagniihes  the  Merovingian  Djnastj;  andaanmiag  the 
orown,  fbonds 

IL  Tan  CABLOYnroxAir  Dtnastt  or  rai  FsAinca. 

751  Pepin,  the  first  King  of  bis  Famil  j. 


768  Charles   and   Carloman,  SoToreigni  of   the  Prankish 
Monarchj. 

771  Charles  the  Great,  or  CBABLXMAain,  sole  MoBaroh, 
774  Con<ineTs  Italj. 


77B  Charlemagne  ooaqners  Spain  North  of  the  Ebroixom  the 


796  Snbdnes  the  Hvns;  and  completes  fk»  aettlemsBt  of  hia 
Mooarehj  in  Germaaj.  Ital  j,  fte. 

800  Coiowanov  or  CBABUiuan  aa  EicnBom  or  «n 


SPAOr. 
a.». 

476  £«rie,  KiaB  of  Om  rmgoth*  ia  Spsb  aad 
■meoeeoedbj 


486  Aladft 


807  His  defMt  VjCloTia  and  imOk  at  VMettfn 

AmitaiaflL 
608  The  Vislgothie  MonarchT  vader  the  re|Biiep«| 

tko  Great,  King  of  Italf,  vata^b  dcB 


686  AailBrifl^  Kiiv  of  fha  YiaigQaa. 


TMr  MoBarebrreatTieted  to  8pB8^  dbi  A 
«boeBn  aad  naiateraa^    Tlmteyhji 


aad  thotr  govenmaBt  pnBei|mMjy 
fnUtaa. 


The  most  noted  fBooeason  of  Aaulictt^  MH 


877 


LaoTogild. 
^d. 


Rerolt  and  martjidom  of  Ui  hb 


586  Reearad,  the  first  Catholic  Ktag  of  Sptla. 


611  Sisebnt,  consolidates  all  Spaia 


Epoch  of  the  meridian  greataeaa  of  fha 
Monarchj,  wluch  gradaiallT  denKaiB  to  1 
the  centur  J ; 


After  which  the  crimes  of  Witika  profoke  Ms 
and  the  elevation  of 


710  Roderic  the  last  Kinf^  of  the  Visifotka. 

711  Taa  SAaACEN  Invasion,  and  battlo  of 

Roderic,  and  rain  of  the  Gothic  Monardij. 
718  Conqaest  of  Spain  bj  the  Arabs.    Soma  Cktw 
into  Astarias,  where,  oader 


718  Pelajo ^ 

737Favil» > '^"^^';^^*  *'***^ 

739  Alfonso  I ' 


755  Abdalrahman,  first  independent  Calipk  of  <h 
or  Arabians  in  Spain. 

758  Garcias  Ximines,  the  supposed  foBadar  of  tkc 
state  of  Naranre. 


778  ThaeoontrjBorChof  thaElnoeoBqBendVjGli 

Abdalrahman  relgBa  orw  Sanma  Spaia  will 
able  spleadoar  to  the  clooeof  tho  entar 
aopremaej  docs  oat  prerwit  disaoaaioM  mi 
wars  among  tha  AraUaa  Sado,  ar  G^ 
ProTJBoea. 
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laao  «eaqi»f4Li  profmiiy<ti  tioe«  the  ludinr  of 
m^X  And  Hon  a  in  449.  The  KinFJoni  ol  Keat 
■kdcd  in  4&5»  U)d  t^(  of  Suurs  in  477* 


i^iflM  of  WefMx  foand«d  by  CEKl»ie. 
■qvart  «f  W«acs  eorapUted. 


I  of  Eftsf  Anglia  fonndM  bj  UffA,  »Bd  (530) 
■a  by  EHicawin. 


»  hf  Id*,  md  rSfiO)  D«irA  by  E1]*.-<Tfa<M  two 
ibw  all9r««fd«  form  Norihambrift.) 


af  Herein  fooadrd  bj  Cridda. 

t0    T"B    64SOK    OrXAKOMT.— Its   PrUlCi*! 

«f   flf  ittrh  <Mber«  tboigh    often   acknow- 

»9a«tiMMa«fftr  pnmnovat  Sovereign,  amoog^ 
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•f  IlMbeit,  KiBf  of  JUftt,  and  liia  praplt  to 
Eikelbvu  ebi rd  Br«twaldA. 


Iif  a*8«9ll  bf  t^  NortbombrkiiK 

Hpi  tUfft  is  tettW  ac>lut  ^"^^  l^ff  ^ 
taf  Kwr^banlkHjH lizth  0ntwftld«,  ftko  iiiaitiA 


wuL  Icilltti  in  battla   affainct  0««r  «! 
«rb0  fa«eoixiet  aare&tb  BrotwmldlJk 


%g%\rf  «C  Brptmlds  luspvndf^  Vbrthnmbria, 
irei^  aad  I^Khmx,  aoqair^  and  dupita  the 
u  tha  alfaer  Stalm. 


THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 
476  Z«no,  tbe  IfanriiB,  Eropcror  (from  471) 


489  Theodorlc,  tbe  Otbttf^tli,  andtrtakei   tba   aooqwsC  of 
Iialjr  ai  hi*  Lieaienaat. 

491  Anaiiaiioa. 

499  Thaodorie  bold*  Italjr  tmdei  the  nominal  ttipmrnat^j  o»f 
Iba  Eaitam  Empire. 


618  JmtiB  L    697  ^^vrtmut^ 

599  Publifiatton  of  tbe  Jaiitinuin  Code;  fbllowad  by  Ida  Fan* 
dacla  aad  loatiialea. 

533  ConoQ««t  of   ih(>  Vandalia  Kiagdocn  «f  Africa  bf  bis 
Qftier&l,  BeJiiariiu; 

S3d  And  of  the  Ot trofotkjo  Kfngdoa  of  Italf, 

541  laleeiciTa  w&t  witb  tbt  Peniaa  Bapim  nadar  Clloaroai 
or  Nuahirvan. 


553  Phial  fvdncrtiozt  of  Icilf  uodHr  tb»  JSaitmi  Emptn  Vf 
Itanea. 


S65  JoAtin  II,    DicLiint  or  nrr  Emvus  vlear  a«  ^oek  irf 
trnaikut  cofiqaeat  and  dflsiire  rigpor. 

963  Lou  of  K'art&em  Italj  by  tba  Lombvid  eoaqBtft 

979  Tibariiaa  IL    588  Mannce. 

591  Aiaijts  CbofToai  tft  raeorf nng  Ihe  tbrona  of  Fenla. 

GQfl  Pbo«ai.    010  Haraellai. 


(ni  Sjria  tnd  (GU)  Pftleftin*,  and  {t$l0)  Efffpl;  and  A  tin 
Minor^conqtiDrod  hf  ikt  PtitbuiaJi  uadarCboanhn  II. 

6SS  The  dalireranee  ofdta  Eraj^re  ooramttne«i  by  the  riotoriaa 
cfHeraclina. 


EiiMitlMt  Pscan  Slit»oCUM  OMftralif * 
hiapoiraR 
^ef  Gonwall  fh»m  Iba  BHknfc 

ilMfltaMBrbf  eeaqoeit  to  WetatK. 

I«if  Jfaniat  anprtma,  unlil 
tail  i»  •  fovkua  batUt  bj  Catbred,  King  of  Wi 


616  Final  daAsat  of  Choamei  and  ftlisrioas  raoowrf  of  the 
ItDpanal  Provinom;  follonmt  by  disgracaful  i^YarMt 
ID  the  rviga  and  spiric  of  Hcraelias,  on  tbe 


^  wpwuTt  tba  iCngi  ol  WaM«<  nd 

•  1^  BrfiBBP  bayond  tbt  Wyt,  and  aonitruota  hit 
I>y1t*r  <t  fSDpart  of  lepamiioD  batwaea  Mcitcia 


DedJae  of  tbe  Uereian  poirar. 


ar,  Kioff  of  Waaaos.  Sabjecta  tbe  K'tttffdaTQi  of 
cbL  EaaJm.  EaM  Am^ta,  Metv'iat  and  Northnmbrb 
P  b»  aCTptre^  rxrtada  bi$  Baprenta«y  orar  all  South 
rftaui.  and  bceooua    tbe  ajQBTH  BaETWALE*^  of 


«h,  Sajf  «f  tiba  Beofi,  ioor  after  taijofatea  tbe 
irtib  aMvaifas  ow  Kortb  Bntuin. 


039^  TMreeaquat  of  Syria,  and  (tMOof  EffpU 
641  Cbnitfeniine  IlL    Kfrmelaooai*    CojuUbs  IL 


CSS  TIm  Safaeen  ara«  oon^nally  profrnft^e  up  t»  ihii  year 
against  the  Empire* 


£68  Cooi4*«(«i»IV^    Cooilavtiaoiile  ItMlf  beti«|6d  by  the 
Saraeeoi, 


<r79  Tbey  an  repvlBadt  lad  beaoae  for  a  tiiaa  tribalary  la  Cba 
lEmpire. 

66$  Jaitxaiea  H.    7II  Flilippiena.    7^3  Aniatasm*  It 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  OR  SARACEN  POWER. 
A.  n. 

Tbroaghoat  ibe  Vib  and  Vttb  e«otaria$»  Arabia  appean 

to  bare  been  divided  amoo^  a  onmber  of  petty  Chiefs 

tajfi*  aad  Tribe*  of  the  cnlti varied  ooontrjr  and  da* 

aarti,  who  enjoyed  a  ooininoo  iadepecdenn  t  thoagb 

they  raeognlned  a  '^■aperior  dignity  ^^  ^^^  *^^  <^' 

Heceat  •*  tbo  holtctt  seal  of  tb«ii  idolatroas  wot- 

sbipi  and  the  principal  city  of  their  nation.    Under 

thi  ganenUl  naina  of  SjiftACnra,  (from  Bome  unknown 

etymology,)  the  natiirei  of  Arabia  alt«malcly  engagod 

doriag  these  Agei  tn  capricioat  aJIianee  and  desni- 

tor/   hoctiiity  with,  the  Eavlem  and  Per»ian  Em- 

piraa ;  and  toirardi  I  be  elo*e  of  tho  VI  th  ceotnry*  Ihe 

80a  tb' Wei  tern  part*  of  the  Pcnlniiila,  b  the  Arabia 

Filijc,  or  Yemen,,  wore  ntbjugtted  by  tbp  latter  Powen 

Bnt  tbe  Hiitory  of  the  Arabian  Trib«^  in  obscure  and 

disjointed  t  and  the  aatbcatio  Saracen  Aa&aU  coot* 

nine*  otdy  with 

M  Tbe  birth  of  Mobszamtd  at  Meeea, 

600  He  piY>elBiiiu  fiimialr  tbe  Propbat  of  OtoA. 


its  Tlte  HroiaA.  or  Flight  of  Mohammed  froT?i  Meeeit  the 
it  of  tbe  gwat  Mmttlmrta  era. 


716  Theodofioa  III*    Cof»ft»«itinop*f  »gain  beiiefped  by  the 
laed  by 

TOrokea   tbe  aepftVation  of  the  Orcek  and  Latin 


Sarao«i)«,  who  am  f^pnUwd  br 
717  Leo  n  I .     He  in Terdiota  (796)  Ibe  Wonhin  of  1 
prorokea   tbe  aepftration  of  the  Orcek 
CIrarclieA. 


741  Cooitaatiae  V.    733  Loia  of  tbe  Italian  Esanbale. 


775  Uo  IV.    7HO  Conatantino  YL 

797  Irtna,    Tbe  Etnpife    iribntary  ta    tbe    Calipb    Haroon 
Aliasciiid. 


639  The  fabmisfion  of  Mec«a:  followed  by  th«  cAn<|uost  and 
«on¥eiakm  of  all  Arabia,  and  the  iiiruion  of  tbe 
Eautorn  Empira. 

638  Death  of  Mohammed.  Aba!wker,  bla  eiflOBasor  of  Caliph 
Invasion  of  Persia. 

634  Omar,  Calipb.  630  Coaqiiaat  of  %jn^  iMladuig  Paki" 
tiae,  Uq.  asd  (6403  of  Kgypr, 

644  athnan,  Calipb.  ^  Tb«  Saraeen  atnvprogrrtiiiir«  b 
Africa. 

651  The  eoiic)uest  of  Pemia  romplelad. 

696  All,  Calipb. 

r.  DrwAiTT  Of  t m  OitMUDir. 

660  Mottwiyah,  or  Omofiljrab,  Calipb. 

668  Siege  of  Cowtutioopila  by  tbe  Saraoeni, 

680  Yeiid.    689  Mknrw,    694  AWalamlrlu   704  Walid. 

709  Tb«  eoaqMit  of  alt  Norlbeni  Africa  oompleled. 

7H  Cao<inBit  of  Spain, 

714  Soliman.  716  SMoad  aiefe  of  Cocftiinia..pk  by  tbe 
Saracena. 

717  OiDarlL    710  YcaidIL    753  l!aahMD« 

73s  0*1*T  DlFKAT  or  TBI  SA»*0tlll  AT  To«mi, 

74a  Waled  TL  743  Yend  III.  Kurwai  IL,  wbo  i»  Itlllcd  ia 
a  Ci*il  wfcf  M»<>  aooeieded  by  the 

rl.  PrK4«TY  Of  T$i«  AwJUfctnwt, 

76a  SflrfTab  (deaoeaikd  from  Abbaa  tbe  nnolaof  tb»  Prtpbet.) 

753  Almanaor, 

755  Commen^e^ient  of  tbe  Tatpi*  DfWWic  orTR.  CALrvn- 

J,-  ni   Patiniiiea  ifi  Africa,  and 

Ui« 

774  Mobadi,  (ia  Aaia.) 


^t»<3 


7»i  MnsalbadL 

786  Hatonn  Alrawbid.    Rendera  tbe  Greek  Empire  tiibatar^ 
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CHAPTER  L. 

ANNALS  OF  ITALY,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  SPAIN,  FROM  THE  Vth  TO  THE 

Vlllth  CENTURY  INCLUSIVE. 


Having  offered  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  at  the  selllemeiil  of  ihe  Barbarian  nations  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  proceed  lo  follow 
out  the  annals  of  the  Kinifdoms  which  they  founded. 
While  the  doiniuioii  of  Home  filled  the  world,  the 
biograjjhy  of  the  Ciesars  embraced  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind ;  and  under  their  universal  sovereignty,  it  was  easy 
to  confine  the  current  of  general  History  wilhin  a  single 
mighty  channel.  But  the  inundation  of  the  Barbaric 
conquests  broke  out  into  as  many  different  and  devious 
torrents  as  there  were  chasms  rent  in  the  dismembered 
Empire.  To  define  with  clearness  the  wandering 
course  of  these  streams,  to  mark  their  occasional  con- 
fluence, and  their  frequent  diversion,  becomes  a  task  of 
no  ordinary  perplexity.  In  tracing  the  affairs,  during 
the  Dark  Ages,  of  numerous  States  wliose  Political  rela- 
tions were  at  intervals  variously  interwoven  and  sepa- 
rated, it  is  difficult  to  attend  to  the  strict  chronological 
order  of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  any 
Historical  chain  of  international  connection.  As  far  as 
possible,  however,  to  combine  these  objects,  there  seems 
no  better  method  than,  restricting  our  view  to  the  for- 
tunes of  a  single  State  at  a  time,  to  pursue  them  to 
some  remarkable  point,  at  which  their  conjunction  with 
those  of  a  second  Country  may  lead  us  to  shift  the 
scene  of  our  obsermlion.  In  this  manner  we  shall 
successively  be  attracted  to  the  condition  and  annals  of 
all  the  prominent  European  nations  under  the  same 
epoch ;  and  the  insulated  story  of  States  less  conspi- 
cuous in  themselves,  or  less  connected  with  the  rest, 
may  afterwards  be  brought  down  in  an  episodical  form 
to  the  corresponding  period.  Our  transitions  must  thus 
necessarily  be  frequent,  but  will  more  lucidly  and  natu- 
rally  conduct  us  through  the  complicated  vicissitudes  of 
our  subject,  than  if  we  attempted  either  to  confound 
their  distinct  character  under  one  general  view,  or 
throughout  to  maintain  several  unconnected  heads  of 
narration,  for  events  whose  course  is  rather  irregularly 
blended  than  uniformly  parallel  and  separate. 

In  this  projected  arrangement,  the  fallen  majesty  of 
the  seat  of  ancient  empire  seems  to  claim  our  first 
notice  for  Italv,  The  revolution  which  had  finally 
delivered  over  that  Country  to  the  rule  of  a  Scythian 
Chieftain,  was  a  less  violent  change  than  the  ordinary 
process  of  Barbarian  con^piest.  The  elevation  of 
Odoacer  was  effected  by  no  new  swarms  of  Northern 
invaders ;  and  the  settlemeui  of  his  followers  in  the 
280 


Italian  Provinces  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  esta- 
blishment, in  a  firmer  posture,  of  those  bands  of  foreign 
and  licentious  mercenaries,  who  had  long  formed  the 
only  defence,  while  they  were  also  the  terror,  of  the 
degraded  State.  Afler  the  deposition  of  the  feeble 
Augustulus,  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of  the  Empire 
of  the  West  was  suppressed  by  the  modesty  or  prudence 
of  the  fortunate  adventurer,  who  had  raised  himself,  on 
the  revolt  and  the  choice  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  to  the 
supreme  authority  ;  and  during  fourteen  years,  Odoacer 
reigned  under  only  the  general  title  of  King.  He  was 
not  unworthy  of  a  Throne  ;  and  the  calamities  of  Italy, 
so  long  desolated  by  war  and  anarchy,  and  finally  sub- 
jected to  the  rapine  of  the  vlctoriijus  and  insolent  mer- 
cenaries, were  allevialed  and  arrested  by  his  wisdom 
and  humanity,* 

The  virtues  and  coin*age  of  Odoacer,  however,  could 
not  ultimately  protect  his  Throne  against  the  superior 
genius  and  power  of  a  foreign  rival.  Theodoric,  King 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  were  already  seated  in  Pan- 
nonia,  w^as  induced  by  the  facility  of  his  position,  or  the 
proposal  of  Zcno,  Emperor  of  the  East,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  Tlie  Greek  despot  was  not 
sorry  lo  be  relieved  by  this  expedition  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  dangerous  ally  and  a  turbulent  people ;  and  though 
Zeno  had  maintained  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
Odoacer,  and  accepted  his  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Byzantine  Throne,  Theodoric  entered  Italy  to 
reign  as  the  lieutenant  or  the  royal  vassal  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor.  His  standard  was  attended  by  the  whole 
martial  host  of  his  people  ;  and  the  entire  nation  of  the 
Ostrogoths  descended  upon  the  Italian  plains  with  their 
wives  and  families,  their  cattle  and  waggons,  and  all 
their  most  precious  effects.  Odoacer  defended  with 
unshaken  resolution  the  Crow^n  which  his  sword  had 
won*  He  suffered  repeated  defeats,  and  lost  all  Italy 
except  Ravenna;  but  in  that  strong  city  he  still  main- 
tained himself,  and  for  three  years  balanced  the  fate  of 
the  contest.  It  was  at  last  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment, which  gave  equal  and  undivided  authority  over 
Italy  to  the  two  leaders,  and  admitted  Theodoric  within 
the  walls  of  Ravenna.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  conse* 
qnent  rejoicings,  Odoacer  was  treacherously  stabbed  by 
the  hand  or  at  the  command  of  his  rival ;  the  remains 
of  tfie  mercenary  bands,  who  had  so  long  held  possession 

*^  P^ti1usDiivco«iU!i|  lib.  i.  c.  19.    Casviodoiriai,  CArtw,  <itf 
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of  Italy*   were    everywhere  massacred  by   llie  GnUis ; 
and  Theodoric  reif^ned  witlioiit   opposition   from  (he 
m      Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabrm.* 
©•  Happily  for  tlie  fate  of  the  Italians,  the  King  of  the 

r<J.      Qslro|[»-oths  yuiled  in  hia  person  all  the  heroic  qualities 
of  a  Barbarian  conqnerfir,  witli  the  milder  virtues  and 
j' ***      intelligence  of  civilized  life  ;  and   notwithslandiivf^  the 


^. 


foul  act  of  perfidy  which  Millied  its  commencement,  his 


^.  .  long  reign  was  an  era  of  tranquil  felicity  for  llie  subju- 
SrcaL  sraled  population.  Under  his  vigorous  but  impartial 
g^  administration,  they  enjoyed  safety  and  consideration  ; 
193^  to  Romans  alone  (for  so  they  were  not  ashamed  to  call 
10  themselves)  were  the  Civil  offices  of  Government  con- 
lO.  fidcd  ;  and  the  natives  retained  their  laws  and  language, 
M.  their  personal  freedom*  Iwo-thircis  of  their  landed  pro- 
perty, and  protection  from  the  violence  of  their  Bitrba* 
rian  conquerors.  The  military  employ mentn,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Slate,  were  reserved  lo  the  Golhs,  who 
were  spread  over  the  Kingdom  in  possession  of  one-third 
of  its  soil,  and  held  their  lands  by  the  general  condition 
of  this  martial  tenure.  In  a  new  and  happy  climate, 
their  numbers  multiplied  with  formidable  ra|>idity  ;  and 
JO  a  few  years  after  their  settlement,  they  could  muster 
two  hundred  thousand  Wiirriors,  besides  their  women 
and  children.f  It  was  the  politic  desire  of  Theodoric 
to  maintain  the  separation  of  his  Italian  and  Gothic 
subjects,  by  their  restriction  respectively  to  Civil  and  to 
military  occupations:  hut  in  their  fixed  seuts  the  Goths 
re^ily  imbibed  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  lost  a  jjor- 
Udrt  of  their  warlike  spirit  in  a  taste  for  the  refinements 
of  luxurious  indulgence. 
Iff  The  fame  of  Theodoric  ei^tended,  his  power  was 
^^  eadrd^  and   his   sovereignty  even  was  recognised*  far 

■%•    beyand     the     Alpine    barriers    of   Italy,       Northward 
ind    Eastward,    he     continued,    or    rendered    himseU^ 
master  of  the  Pannonian»  Rhctian»  and  other  territory, 
from  the  source  of  the  Danube  to  the  site,  on  its  lower 
banks,  of  the  modern  Belgrade;  and  his  arms  repelled 
and  punished  the    hr»stility  of  the  Eai^teni  Empire.     In 
the  new  Barbarian  Kingdoms  of  the  West,  his  cr  in  quest 
of  UaVy  had  excited  general  alarm  ;  but  this  feeling  was 
changed  by  his  moderation  into  amicable  aticl  respeclful 
deference-     By  his  domestic  alliances,  he  connected  his 
family  widi  the  Royal    Houses  of  the  Franks,  Burgun- 
dians,   and   Thuringians ;     and    the     marriage    of   his 
(daughter  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  kindred  nation  of  the 
'iwgoths  of  Spain  and  Aquitaine,  rendered  him,  as  the 
natural  guardian  nf  his  orphan  grandsons,  the  Protector 
"Htl  the  Regent  nf  thai  o|)presbed  IVIonnrchy  against  the 
•f^'iakish     amhilion.       The    territorial    communicaticiu 
"ftween  the  two  races  of  the  Golhs  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
^^  completed  by  Theodoric's  defeat   of  the  Prankish 
'^'^Vereign,  and  his  acquisition  of  Aries  and  M:irseilles; 
^^  the  great  Gothic  Monarchy   extcndt'd    under   his 
^Cepirc,    as  King   or    as  Regent,  from    Sicily  and    the 
^^outijern  capes  of  Spain  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and 
^^^  source  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
^utic  Ocean  to  the  parallel  course  of  the  latter  river. 
^^      The  true  glory  of  Theodoric,  however,  rests  on  the 
l^cific  triumphs   of  his  reign.     With   singular  modera- 
^on  this  enlightened  Barbarian,  in  the  pride  of  victory 
^d  the  flower  of  his  age,  renounced  the  prosecution  of 
*urther  conquests  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  Civil 
—  .  --     - 

•  Pracopiu^  Df  Bel/a  GolAic^,  lib.  L  c.  1.  JoniaQdes,  c.67.  Citssio- 
<Jort|>5,  Chron,  ail  anrt.  490—493. 
f  Procopim,  G9th  Jib.  Hi  c.  4. 
tfOL.  XI. 


government.     By  the   terror  of  his  name,  and  under 
the  mild  vigour  of  his  administration,  his  Kingdom  was  ' 
constantly  preserved  from  foreign  insult,  and  ilourislied       ^'oai 
in  recovered  prosperity.     Amidst  the  blessings  of  peace,      a.  0- 
and  beneath   hia  fostering  encouragement,  Agriculture       '^''^^* 
was  restored.  Navigation  was  pursued  in  security,  and         ^** 
Commerce   increased  and  mulii plied.     For   three  and      **  ^' 
thirty  years,  Theodoric  watched  with  laborious  anxiety 
over  the  common  happiness  of  his  Gothic  and  Italian 
subjects.     Few  Sovereigns   have  in   an  equal    degree 
merited  to  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind :  yet  it  is  painful  to  add  that  the  evening  of  his  life 
was  clouded  by  popular  d  is  affect  ion,  soured  by  ingrati- 
tude,   and  defiled  with   virtuous  blood,     Ditlerence  of 
Religion  interrupted  the  harmony  between  him  and  hia 
Italian  subjects.     Like  most  of  the  Barbarians,  Theo- 
doric had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  Heresy;  and  the 
discontent  of  a.  Catholic  people  was  unjustly  produced 
by  his  firm  maintenance  of  a  general  Religious  toleration, 
of  which  they  had  themselves  enjoyed  the  immunity. 
His  protection  of  the  Jews  and  punishment  of  their  op- 
pressors was  resented  as  a  crime  against  the  Orthodox  * 
Church  ;  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholics  provokeil  the 
King  to  the  verge  of  persecution.     The  hatred  of  the 
Italians,  forgetful  of  the  benefits  of  his  reign,  was  ex- 
cited, with  equal  want  of  reason,  by  the  imposition  of 
necessary  taxes;  and   the  mind  of  Theodoric,  stung  to 
indignation   by  their  fanaticism   and    ill*founded   mur- 
murs* was  filled  with  suspicions  of  treason.     The  murder 
of  his  rival  Odoacer  was  a  stain   upon  the  fair  fame  of 
his  manhood  ;  and    ihe   execution  of  his  minister,  the 
learned  and  pious  Boeihius,— the  last  of  the   Romans, 
says  a   great  author,  whom  Cato  or  Tolly  could   have 
acknowledged  for  their  countrymen,* — and  of  the  inno-  *^''  deatt* 
cent  and  venerable  Patrician,  Symmachus,  branded  the      **  ^' 
old  age  of  the  Monarch  with  indelible  infamy,  and  em-       ^*w* 
bittered  his  last  hours  with  unavailing  remorse. f 

The  splendour  of  the  Gothic  annals  terminates  with  Fall  of  the 
the  rt?igti  orrheiidoric ;  and  ilie  total  duration  of  thi'ir  Ostrngjthlc 
Monarchy  in  Italy  only  survived  his  death  twenty-seven  P^^*"'* 
years.      Into  this  narrow  period  were  crowded  the  rapid 
succession,  the  troubled  reigns,  and  the  violent  tleposi- 
tion  or  death  of  six  Princes  ;   two  bloody  and  calamitous 
struggles  against  the  forces  of  the  East  rn  Eruftire;   a^ 
many  exterminating  invasions  of  the  Franks  ;  ihe  over-jT*!^ 
throw  and  surrender,  the  general   revolt,  and    the    fuial 
subjection  of  (he  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  to  the  luqTCriul 
Sceptre,     Such    an  epoch    of  ^ilaughier  and    atinrch)^ 
devastation    and    horror,  will  bt*   sufhciently  no i iced   in 
its  general  results  :  it  is  neither  within  our  purpose,  nor 
would  it  profit  the  reader,  to  burthen  his  me niorv  wtlh 
the  details  of  barbarous  wars,  obsenre  crimes,  antl  dnily 
revolutions.     The  possessions  of  1  heodoric,  who  had  no 
son,  descended  upon  the  children  of  his  diiughttrs.     To 
his  infant  grandscm  Athiilaric  he  bequeaihed  llieOslro- 
gothic    Crown,  and    to  Amalasontlia,   the  guar disui ship 
both   of  her   sua  and  the  Italian    Kingdom.     In   the 


•  The  in!el1i!cEuat  acquiremeDtSGr  Boelhius^ — wliiclii  migirt  have  rft. 
Heeled  hisitre  nu  a  more  .lU'tpk'N^Lii  era,  hut  which  s«rveonly  toileepen 
ihe  obscuriljr  oT  his  own  lifiie*  with  ihe  soli  tar  jr  gte^tni  of  ^t-fuun  und 
t^hilosophy,— will  entitle  liiin  lo  furlber  andhtmiMirahle  notii'c  unong 
Ihe  few  name^  tlul  form  Ihe  sciuty  sym  of  Lilerary  History  thuinff  the 
Dark  Afjes. 

f   Ca<^fi(odonu!i,  in   CArom,  et  Variorvm  Lib.     Procophi*,  Gnihico^ 
lib*  i. — W,  uMque  ad  c*  6,    Jornatideji,c.  57 — ^59     Among  ih«?  mcnh»riH| 
Gihhon  liaiidevoied  Ihi^  thtrty-niTHh  c^'anii-r, — a  splnvd'il  ir.otiumeiil,'-^ 
la  the  life  and  reign,  the  chiiractcr  and  actions  ^A  I  heudorie 
^  o 
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History,     ability  and  virtues  of  her  Government,  this  Princess 
for  some  years  proved  herself  the  worthy  daughter  of 
Theodoric :  but  her  sex,  which  by  the  Gothic  Law  had 
excluded  her  from  the  Throne,  also  prevented  the  felici- 
tous exercise  of  her  wisdom  and  power.     The  Goths 
endured  with  impatience  the  prudent  and  salutary  admi- 
nistration of  a  woman;    and  her  youthful   son   was 
taught  to  spurn  her  authority.     Some  of  the  Nobles, 
his  instigators,  fell  the  victims  of  her  deadly  revenge ; 
and  when   premature  intemperance   had   hurried  the 
young  Prince  to  his  grave  before  the  age  of  manhood, 
her  attempt  to  preserve  her  regal  power  by  a  marriage 
with  her  weak  and  vicious  cousin  Theodatus,  who  had 
some  claims  to  the  Crown  as  the  nephew  of  Theodoric, 
was  followed  by  her  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  noble  blood  which  she  had  tyrannically  shed,  ren- 
dered her  justly  odious  to  a  fiee  people  ;  and,  by  the 
faction  hostile  to  her  rule,  her  new  husband,  the  object 
of  her  undisguised  contempt,  was  easily  exasperated  to 
connive  at  her  imprisonment  and  strangulation.     The 
Attention  of  Justinian,  who  now  filled  the  Throne  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  had  been  eagarly  attracted  to  the  state 
of  the  Gothic  Court     Under  Uie  guise  of  mediation, 
his  ambassadors  had    fomented    its    dissensions,  and 
secretly,  prompted  the  murder  of  Amalasontha;  but 
she  wai  uo  sooner  dead,  than,  in  their  master's  name, 
they  denounced  war  and  retribution  against  the  uor 
grateful  usurper,  who  had  repaid  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  bv  becoming  the  assassin  of  his  Queen  and  his 
benefaqUhiV). 
Conquest  of      In  a'iiAnent  of  fallacious  vigour,  the  transient  and 
ibcir  Italian  unnatm-al  effort  of  expiring  strength,  the  arms  of  the 
l«r  the  forces  Eastern  Empire  had  just  achieved  the    conquest  of 
or  the  East-  Africa  and  the  destruction  of  the  Vandalic  Monarchy ; 
cmSoipire,  and  Justinian  was  now  encouraged  by  this  success  to 
I  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  and 

the  recovery  of  Italy  from  the  Barbarian  domination. 
The  vain  image  of  a  Roman  Empire  was  still  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  Sovereigns  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  formidable  array  and  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Liegion  were  replaced  by  scanty  and  mercenary  bands, 
of  various  Countries  and  animated  by  no  common  feeling 
of  patriotism  or  national  spirit ;  and  the  only  strength 
of  the  small  Imperial  Army  which  disembarked  in  Italy 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  was  to  be 
found  in  the  courage  and  military  talents  of  its  leader 
Belisarius.  The  despicable  Theodatus,  too  inactive  or 
too  pusillanimous  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  invaders, 
was  deposed  by  the  indignant  voice  of  his  nation,  and 
murdered  by  a  private  ooemy  as  he  fled  from  the 
popular  vengeance;  and^Selisarius  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  From  Ravenna,  the  Gothic  Capital,  Vitiges, 
who  was  called  to  the  Throne  by  the  election  of  hts 
fellow  warriors,  advanoed  with  an  immense  host  to 
avenge  the  national  diigrmoe ;  and  for  above  a  year  the 
ii.heroic  Belisarius  sustiiiiMll  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
.^hole  Gothic  power.  At  the  condnsion  of  that  period, 
the  tardy  arrival  from  the  East  of  a  reinforcement  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Goths  ;  Belisarius  became  again  the 
assailant ;  and  the  reduction  of  Ravenna,  and  surren- 
der of  Vitiges,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  completed 
the  incredible  conquest  of  a  great  Kingdom  and  a 
warlike  people,  by  a  force  which  aeems  never  to  have 
exceeded  tvrenty  thousand  men.* 

*  Procopius,  De  Be/Zo  Goikico,  lib.  I— iii.  c  1.    UurUon,  MmmH 
dUaliti,  vol.  V.  A.  D.  536—540. 
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The  mean  jealousy  and  base  ingratitude  of  Justinian 
recalled  hi8  illustrious  General  from  the  Italian  com- 
mand ;  and  Belisarius  had  no  sooner  departed,  than 
the  Goths  revolted,  and  the  fruits  of  his  successes  were 
lost  by  the  misconduct  and  cowardice  of  the  Imperial 
Commanders.  Without  troops  and  without  supplies,  the 
aged  hero  was  a  second  time  despatched  to  Italy,  only 
to  become  the  poweriess  and  mortified  spectator  of  the 
Gothic  progress ;  and  his  second  recall  was  granted  to  ^^ 
his  own  solicitation.     After  the  ephemeral   elevation 
and  murder  of  Hikiebald,   the    brave   and   virtuous 
Totila  was  raised  to  the  Gothic  Throne  ;  and  his  valour 
and  ability  had  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
before  Justinian  was  roused  to  vindicate  Uie  honour  of 
his  arms.     His  favourite,  the  eunuch  Narses,  no  us*  "^^ 
worthy  successor  of  Belisarius,  and  far  better  supported 
by  the  Imperial  countenance,  landed  in  Italy  with  a 
well-equipped  army ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  ifo* 
narchy  was  finally  accomplished  by  his  victorious  arara. 
But  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  obstinate ;  and  in  the 
despteaie  extremity  of  their  fortunes,  tlie  Goths  dii* 
played  more  of  the  unyielding  spirit  of  fireemen  ihMi 
they  had  evinced  in  the    pride  of  their  power   and 
strength.    The  Gothic  war  did  not  terminate  befao 
Rome  had  been  lost  and  won  for  the  fifth  time ;  wmt,^ 
until  the  heroic  TotiU  and  Teias,  the  two  last  Sovo* 
reigns  of  their  nation,  had  successively  fallen,  as  to-  \ 
came  them,  in  the  field  of  battle.    A  tremendous  deftflt 
which  Narses  subsequently  inflicted  on  an  invadia|^  ^ 
host  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  gave  seeurity  to  Ua  ji 
conquests ;    and   all   Italy   reposed  in  obedience  sod  B 
peace  under  tlie  Sceptre  of  the  Eastern  Empire.*  E 

The  internal  dissensions  of  the  Goths,  the  haftnd  B 
which  the  subject  population  of  Italy  had  ever  bonMi  fj| 
to  their  Barbarian  conquerors,  and  the  affisction  nilii 
which  they  welcomed  the  Imperial  arms,  had  all  aatlslid 
the  genius  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  and  Narses.  Toi 
under  every  evil  of  intestine  disunion,  the  GhKhic  Kiafp* 
dom,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  combaianti^ 
could  not  have  been  twice  subjugated  by  fiur  infeiior 
numbers,  whose  imperfect  courage  was  with  difltoillf 
sustained  by  the  talents  of  their  leaders,  if  the  Oolhs 
had  not,  during  their  Italian  settlement  of  len  thaa 
sixty  years,  already  lost  the  better  part  of  thcdr  origiaal 
spirit.  The  sudden  annihilation  of  a  brave  peofile  is 
among  those  g^igantic  vicissitudes  of  human  fate  wUdi 
can  never  be  contemplated  without  awakening  aome 
portion  of  commiseration  and  interest.  The  nsM  of 
the  Gothic  warriors  had  been  destroyed  by  the  swofd, 
or  by  famine  and  disease.  The  remmmt  ei 
Northward,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Imperial 
▼ice,  or  was  compressed  into  the  servile  populatioB 
of  Italy;  and  from  this  epoch  the  very  nanoa  of 
the  Ostrogothic  nation  totally  disappears  from  the  Ml* 
Dais  of  Europe.  This  subjugation  of  a  numeraos 
and  warlike  race  of  the  North,  by  a  handful  of  degeiie* 
rate  Greeks  and  promiscuous  mercej^aries,  presents  • 
atrange  and  inexplicable  spectacle ;  and  tlie  extinctioa 
#  a  nation  which,  but  half  a  century  before,  had  atmck 
terror  into  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  founded  a  great 
and  flotvishing  Monarchy,  must  be  numbered  amoB|f 
the  unsolved  problems  which  perplex  the  obscure  Hia« 
tory  of  a  barbarotis  Age. 

As  the  lieutenant  or  representative  of  the  Emperor, 
Narses,  under  the  title  of  Exarch,  and  from  the  Gothic 
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Capital  of  Rairenna,  admtnisiered  the  Government  of 
luiy  with  wisdom  and  vig^our  for  about  fifteen  years. 
But  his  Political  virtues  were  sullied  by  personal  raj)a- 
city :  his  n\\e  becume  odious  to  the  Italiim?,  aud  on 
ftome  complaiuts  of  liis  avarice  and  oppn^ssion,  he  wa§ 
removed  from  his  office*  Tlie  sentetit^e  of  his  recall  by 
the  ByzantiDe  Court  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  an  insuUinn:  message  from  the  Empress  Sophia, 
the  consort  of  Jusein  IL,  **  that  the  Eunuch  should 
leave  to  rnvn  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his 
proper  occupation  of  handling'  the  distaff  among  the 
maidens  of  the  palace."  According"  to  the  vulvar  be- 
latf  of  the  A^e,  the  bitier  retort  of  the  hero,  **  that  he 
would  spin  her  such  a  thread  as  sht  should  not  easily 
iinraTel,^  was  explained  in  the  immediate  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Whether  this  enterfirise  was 
really  instigated  by  his  revenp^e  for  the  ing^ralitude  of 
the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Italians  may  be  doubled:* 
but,  whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  popular  tale,  the 
coincidence  of  the  Lombard  invasion  with  the  recoil 
and  death  of  N arses  decided  the  fate  of  Italy,  He 
abortly  expired  in  extreme  old  age ;  and  his  decease 
lored  the  only  obstacle  ta  the  success  of  the  Lom- 


9^*       That  People,  whose  enterprise  was  to  perpetuate  their 
f*V  .name  in  the  fruitful  plains  of  Northern  Ilaly»  were  one 
J"^     of  tlie  most  ^*a^like  and   powerful  Tribes  of  Vandatic 
[••      *wipn-     They  had  ior  about  forty  years  occupied  Pan- 
vm       nottla  in  the  traces  of  the  Ostro^othic  settlements;  and 
C^      the  whole  nation,  under  their  Sovereign  Alboin,  now 
^D.      descended  from  the  Julian  Alps.    The  new  Exarch,  the 
■^    lltlplesA  successor  of  Narses.  could  offer  no  opposition 
^B     m    the  field;     the    pusillanimous    Italians    were    not 
^"     ashamed  to  believe  without  a  trial  that  the  Barbarians 
were  invincible  ;  and  the  whole  country  to  the  |T:ate8  of 
Home  and  Ravenna  rapidly  passed  under  their  domi- 
nion.    The  strong  city  of  Pa  via  was  the  only  place 
^H     which  matntained  an   obstinate  resistance  ai^ainst  the 
^H    hivadeni.     The   siege  lasted    three  years ;    and  when 
^V    fammt  had  opened  the  g'ates,  Alboin  spared  the  inlm- 
^P      bilant^,  and  establisherl  among^  them  the  Ca[>ital  of  his 
nCf^    l^w  King-dom  of  Lomqahdy.     The  arms  of  Alboin  and 
KtfUn*  his  ounierriu*?  and  martial  nation  appeared   irresistible, 
■?'        the  Sovereignty  of  the  Greek  Empire  over  it**  Italiau 
Province  seemed  to  touch  the  ver^**  of  its  desttruction : 
yet  the    invaders  unaccountably  tailed  to  achieve   the 
cofDpWtion   of   their  conquests;    and    for    nearly    two 
ctoturies,  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna  continued  to  divide, 
^^^  thottgh  un equal ly»    the    possession  of    Italy    with    the 
^E^  Looibard    Princes.     The    Province   of    Havenna,    the 
HET    Peitt«p<rlis  of  Roma£fna,  and  the  maritime  districts  of 
•■■>*^    ihc  South,   remained    under    the    Government    of  the 
Starch B.     Rome,   with   her   Bishops,   long    preserved 
ber  fidelity  to  the  Eastern   Emperors,  less  from  affec* 
to  them  than  terror  and  hatred  of  the  Barbarians; 
rven  the  Italian  fugilivea  from  the  Continent,  who 
dtfTerent  periods  had  sought  security,  and  rounded  a 
Rcpiibhcan  independence,  in  the  islets  of  the  Venetian 
N^lltfws,  arknowledgetl,  in  a  larjje  sense^  the  supremacy 
^lh«  Imperial  Lieutenants.    With  some  exception,  the 
(iftf^dmn  of  Lombardy,  therefore,  may  he  described  in 


•  Ni&*«ts  is  aecttsed  of  iVits  Ireasoii  by  Psnuliin  Diaconua,  Dr  Ortfia 
loM^b.  Hb.  ii.  c.  5  (in  the  first  vul.  of  Scnpt.  Rtr,  ItaL  p,  427,)  a  nil, ^ 
^hicli  nihhon  tiaj  not  noiiccJ,— also  by  AnAttaJiiut,  Bthhoih.  fi/* 
Jlmii.  PwmUf.  in  pUA  J^/ummt  lH*  (ia  tha  Hid  vUuivie  vf  ibf  same 
crAlcctioii*  p.  133.) 
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general  lanjruasre  as  comprehending  only  the  Northern 
halfof  Italy  ;  but  a  Chieftain  of  ihcir  nation  penetrated 
with  his  followers  into  the  South,  and  there  founded 
the  Lombard  Duchy  of  Benevento;  winch,  yielding  no 
more  than  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  Court  of  Pavia, 
Rur%ived  the  Monarchy,  and  for  five  hundred  years 
oct'upied  a  great  portion  of  the  present  Kingdom  of 
Naples,* 

The  imperfect  dominion  of  the  Lombards  in  lialv 
subsisted  with  considerable  splendour  for  two  hundn 
and  six  years.  Their  national  character  appears  amoii^ 
the  fairest  in  the  History  of  the  Barbaric  races  ;  iheir 
spirit  was  equally  generous,  brave,  and  free  ;  and  their 
laws  and  institutions  may  be  favourably  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  Northern  conquerors.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  States  of  German  origin,  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Lombards  was  in  principle  elective  :  hut  the  whole 
Kingdom  was  parcelled  out,  immediately  after  its  settle- 
ment, into  thirty  Provincial  Governments  or  Duchies  ; 
and  a  great  territorial  aristocracy  was  thus  crealedi 
which  soon  became  hereilitary  in  Italy  in  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lombard  Dukes.  But  the  election  of  their 
Kings  and  the  confirmation  of  their  laws  were  equally 
the  necessary  acts  of  ihe  People,  and  the  proof  of  their 
freedom.  That  freedom  was  often  Barburian  license; 
and  crime  and  disorder  throw  an  occasional  stain  over 
the  Lombard  annals  :  but  many  of  iheir  Princes  were 
honourably  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  virtues; 
and  their  reigns  ore  occasionally  contrasted  with  the 
turbulence  of  a  mde  and  violent  Age  by  the  blessings 
of  order  and  internul  tranquillity. 

Alboin,  the  warlike  frmnder  of  their  Italian  Monar- 
chy, who  possessed  the  usual  qualities  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  savage,  did  not  live  lo  enjoy  the  fruiis  o(  his 
success  ;  but  was  murdered,  after  a  reififn  of  only  four 
years,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Queen  Rosamond.  Her 
father,  the  King  of  ihe  Gepidse,  had  fallen  in  buttle 
again.st  the  Lomliard^  before  her  forced  union  with 
their  Monarch  ;  and  her  brytal  lord,  during  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  a  feast  in  his  palace  near  Verona,  obliged  her 
to  drink  from  a  gob!et  which  had  been  formed  of  the 
skull  of  her  parent.  She  vowed  to  wipe  out  the  insult 
in  hiN  blood;  and  ihi*  iiuliilgence  of  an  adulterous 
passion  was  superadded  to  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
After  the  murder,  the  Queen  tied  to  Ravenna,  where 
she  listened  lo  the  addresses  of  the  Eiarth:  but  her 
former  paramour  anticipated  her  in  the  attempt  to  make 
way  for  this  new  union  by  poison;  and  she  was  com- 
pelled herself  to  receive  from  his  hand  the  deodly  cup 
which  she  had  prepared  for  liim.  On  the  premitture 
death  of  Alboin^  Clepho,  a  noble  Chiellain,  was  elected, 
by  the  suffrages  of  a  National  Assembly  at  Puvia,  to  tlie 
Kingly  dignity:  but  the  stroke  of  a  domestic  assassiu 
closed  his  mortal  career  in  less  than  two  years;  and 
the  Lombards  seem  then  by  common  consent,  whether 
disgusted  hy  the  Government  of  Clepho,  or  moved  by 
the  artful  ambition  of  their  Dukes,  to  have  suspended 
the  Regal  of! ice  for  about  ten  years,  during  the  minority 
of  his  son  Aulharis.  Throughout  this  interregnum, 
Italy  was  delivered  over  to  the  oppression  of  nunicrons 
Ducal  tyrants:  until  the  disoideily  agiir^  i»f  these 

Chieftains,  both    upon    the   French   fn  nd    the 

Provinces  of  the  Exarthate,  provoked   tlic   alliance  of 

•  Paiifii*  Diaconus,  \\h.  li.  c,  7^27.  Muraroa.  sinuuh  *r  Itutta^ 
A,  n.  567— &;«.  A  r«forcnc«  lo  the  mtnlwa  leM  of  Gibboei  1% 
alwajB  jfn plied. 
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the  Prankish  and  Imperial  arms;  and  the  sense  of 
common  danger  then  united  the  Lombard  Dukes  and 
nation  in  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  Autharis,  who  hnd  now  attained 
the  ngre  of  manhood.  The  youngf  Prince  justified  the 
election  of  his  People  by  the  display  of  valour  and 
ability.  He  successfully  defended  his  Kingdom  against 
three  formidable  invasions  of  the  Franks,  and  the 
feeble  cooperation  of  the  Greek  arms ;  overran  the 
Imperial  Provinces  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  Cala- 
bria ;  and  confirmed  and  extended  the  Lombard  power, 
though  he  did  not  consummate  the  subjugation  of 
Italy.* 

From  the  death  of  Autharis  to  the  accession  of  Luit- 
prand,  we  may  pass  over  the  successive  reigns  of  twelve 
Lombard  Sovereigns,  and  the  lapse  of  above  a  century, 
in  which  there  is  little  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Italy 
to  arrest  our  observation.  Yet  the  names  of  two  active 
Princes  ii>  tlus  long  interval  deserve  to  be  honourably 
rescued  mm^^he  general  obscurity,  less  for  their  mili- 
tary achievements  than  for  the  judicial  benefits  of  their 
reigns.  By  Rntharis,  the  seventh  King  of  the  dynasty, 
who  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  wisdom,  if  not 
also  in  military  skill,  the  first  written  code  of  the  Lom- 
bard laws  was,  with  the  national  assent,  formally  pro- 
mulgated ;  while  his  successes  against  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna  long  established  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
Kingdom.  Under  Grimoald,  the  eleventh  in  succes- 
sion from  Alboin,  a  Prince  of  equal  valour  and  mode- 
ration, the  Emperor  Constans  II.  was  disgracefully  de- 
feated in  a  personal  expedition  into  Italy;  and  the 
Lombard  Monarch  was  no  sooner  relieved  from  the 
cares  of  war,  than  he  applied  himself  zealously  to 
those  of  Civil  Government,  and  made  considerable  im- 
provements in  the  laws  of  Rotharis.  From  the  epoch 
of  this  revisioiujjie  liberal  and  impartial  benefits  of  the 
Lombard  jurismiAnce  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
Italian  as  well  sTlhe  Barbarian  subjects  of  the  Monar- 
chy ;  aiQ^Uhe  reign  of  Grimoald  is  also  remarkable,  in 
connection  with  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Lombards  from  the  Arian  to  the  Catholic  faith.f 

The  pacific  virtues  of  Luitprand,  whom  we  have 
already  characterized  as  the  most  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane of  the  Lombard  legislators,  were  shaded  by  the 
more  questionable  attributes  of  a  warlike  and  ambi- 
tious spirit.  He  aspired  to  render  himself  the  sole 
master  of  Italy ;  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  Greek 
Empire  mkht  excite  his  hopes  of  reducing  the  Pro- 
vinces rftHl;Exarchate,  and  the  new  Ecclesiastical  in- 
dependeniV^f  Rome,  under  his  own  dominion.  The 
origin  and  consideration  of  the  famous  dispute  relative 
to  the  worship  of  images,  which,  during  his  rogn, 
agitated  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  produced  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  belong  to 
Ecclesiastical  History:  our  present  subject  requires  us 
only  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  Religious  contest  in  the 
revolt  of  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  Scfiplre,  the  rise  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  the  931b'  bf  the  Lom- 
bard Monarchy,  and  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West. 

To  explain  the  progress  of  these  memorable  events, 
it  is  neces^liU^'l^  revert  to  the  state  of  Rome  during 
the  period^4^tMke  centuries  which  has  been  reviewed 


in  the  present  Chapter.  The  condition  of  that  once 
mighty  and  fallen  Capital  of  the  world  had  been  afiected 
by  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  Italy.  Under 
the  great  Theodoric,  her  citizens  had  enjoyed  the  secu- 
rity and  happiness  which  were  common  to  his  Kingdom : 
in  the  wars  of  his  successors  with  the  Generals  of 
Justinian,  they  had  undergone  every  extremity  of  suf- 
fering. Their  city,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was 
five  times  taken  and  recovered  by  Goths  and  Greeks 
before  Narses  had  achieved  the  reduction  of  Italy,  and 
placed  an  Imperial  Prsefect  in  the  Capitol.  Under  the 
Gothic  Kings  and  the  Exarchs  who  succeeded  them« 
Ravenna  became  the  Capital,  and  Rome  was  degraded 
to  the  second  place  among  the  Italian  cities :  when 
Pavia  boasted  the  Throne  of  the  Lombard  Kings  and 
the  Assembly  of  their  nation,  "  the  eternal  citj^  sank 
perhaps  to  the  third  place.  By  what  means  Rome  was 
preserved  from  the  Lombard  yoke,  it  is  difficult  to  nn 
derstand :  the  conquests  of  the  Barbarians  extended 
almost  to  her  walls,  their  arms  were  repeatedly  at  her 
gates ;  but  they  never  acquired  possession  of  the  city, 
and  the  Italian  fugitives  from  the  Provinces  who 
swelled  the  population,  might  give  it  strength  to  re* 
sist  the  conquerors.  Theological  hatred  sharpened 
the  motives  of  patriotism  or  fidelity  in  animating  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  citizens  against  the  Lombard 
assaults.  The  Barbarians  were  first  Pagans,  then 
Arians  :  in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  Catholics  their  mis- 
belief and  heresy  equally  converted  resistance  to  their 
arms  into  a  Religious  duty ;  and  this  principle,  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  was  easily  identified  with  the  obligations  of 
loyalty,  first  to  the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  aflerwards 
more  deservedly  to  those  Ecclesiastical  Governors.  The 
Popes  of  this  period,  who  were  usually  Romans  by 
birth,  and  chosen  by  the  Clergy,  Senate,  and  Peopl^ 
appear  in  general  to  have  merited  their  elevation  by 
their  virtues  ;  and  the  Romans,  deserted  by  the  feeble 
Court  of  Constantinople,  withdrew  their  respect  and 
confidence  from  the  Emperors  to  repose  obedience  on 
their  nearer  protectors. 

But  both  the  Ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes  was  of  very  gradual  and  silent  progression. 
In  the  early  Ages  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  as  residing  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  universe, 
and  governing  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  of  the. 
Western  Churches,  had  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
Episcopal  rank  of  dignity  and  consideration ;  and  their 
diocese  had  constituted  one  of  the  three  Patriarchates 
into  which  the  Church  was  divided  before  the  Capital 
of  the  Empire  was  transferred  to  Constantinople.* 
The  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See,  as  the 
only  Patriarchate  of  Western  Europe,  might  naturally 
extend  over  Italy  and  the  Latin  Provinces  of  the  old 
Eitipire ;  but  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popedom 
had  its  later  origin  entirely  in  the  neglect  of  Rome 
by  the  feeble  Emperors  of  the  East,  and  their  tacit 
abandonment  of  its  defence  to  the  Bishops  and  the 
Citizens.  The  Pontiffs  were  recommended  to  the 
Romans  by  their  personal  qualities,  and  endeared  as 
the  objects  of  popular  suffrage.  The  v?ants  of  their 
defenceless  flock,  and  the  danger  of  their  own  position, 
compelled  them  to  undertake  the  duties  of  temporal 
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Governors,  In  ihe  imagination  of  some  writers,  these 
early  Popes  had  already  conceived  the  scheme  of  uni- 
versal power :  but  Iheir  temporal  authority,  at  least, 
uras,  more  honourably,  Ibe  insensible  result  of  thei 
slrugi»:les  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  their  See ; 
and  the  ambition  which  in  after  Ages  oppressed  the 
world  with  its  audacious  pretensions,  was,  perhaps, 
first  kindled  in  the  most  virtuous  exercise  of  those 
duties  of  Civil  protection  as  well  as  spiritual  govern- 
ment, which  were  alike  demanded  from  the  Ecclesi- 
astical pastor  of  a  helpless  community.* 

The  most  remarkable  and  energetic  character  among 
the  early  Roman  Pontiffs  was  the  first  Gregory  ;  and 
it  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  advert  to  hia  Pon- 
tificate, in  the  beginning  of  the  YHth  century,  as  the 
era  of  the  earliest  decided  increase  of  the  Papal  power, 
Not%*ithstanding  his  professed  contempt  of  learning 
and  his  superstition,  he  deserves  to  be  favourably  re- 
membered for  his  paternal  government  of  Rome.  He 
actively  provided  fnr  the  defence  of  the  city  against  ihe 
Lombtirds  ;  and  his  spiritual  eloquence,  or  his  gold,  di- 
verted a  formidable  attack  of  the  Barbarians.  Wtlh 
the  Sovereigns  nnd  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Western  Kin£f- 
doms,  he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence;  and 
in  his  pretensions,  the  divine  authority  and  office  of  the 
successors  of  St.   Peter  were  first  clearly  defined,  and 

strangely  acknowledged  by  the  ignorant  nations  to 
they  were  addressed. f  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
power  of  the*  Papacy  received  no  remarkable  accession, 
ihougli  the  lapse  of  time  was  confirming  its  authority  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  tlie  schism,  produced  by  the  con 
Iruversy  on  Image-worship,  that  the  next  great  impulse 
wan  given  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Popedom,  and  that  the 
independent  temporal  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontitf 
wiLS  finally  established  in  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  world. 
This  important  revolutiiui  occurred  during  the  Pon 
tificate  ot  Gregory  II.  The  Clergy  and  the  people  of 
Italy  were  equally  attached  to  tlte  superstitions  worship 
of  Images;  and  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  Leo  the  Xco 
noclant,  for  their  demolition,  produced  a  general  re- 
volt in  Bonie,  Ravenna,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  and  Pentapolis.  The  fnrious  spirit  of  the 
Italians  left  no  alternative  to  the  Pope,  but  to  adopt  the 
course  to  which  Ins  own  zeal  and  policy  snfliciently 
impeiled  him.  He  placed  hinvself  at  the  head  of  the 
popidar  resistance  to  the  Inipurial  edict ;  addreivsed  an 
inlemperate  remonstrance  and  (lefiance  to  his  heretical 
Sovereign;  authorized  the  Romans  to  renounce  their 
obedience  to  the  Eastern  Empire  ;  and  directed  their 
rebellion  m  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Re- 
public, of  which  the  real  ad  mini  strati  on  devolved  on  the 
Papacy  .J 

Tlie  rel>elIion  and  dislractiun  of  the  Imperial  States 
promised  lo  realiscc  the  iong-t.herit,hed  project  of  the 
Lombard  Monarchy  ftir  the  subjugation  t»f  all  Italy. 
VVTide  the  Eastern  Emperors  were  labouring  to  chastise 
the  revolt  of  their  subjects,  Lnitprand  was  prompted 
b)  his  ambition  to  declare  himself  the  champion  of  the 
holy  Images.     Assisted  by  the  popular  disaffection  to 

*  See  Spant»rtin*»  vnluable  d'ls^nAtian  an  the  o&Hy  History  of 
the  Church  rcrrilory.  tn  ihe  Ul  voliime  of  hi«  Work*. 

f  Sec  Fieufy'*  analysts  {Hiti,  Ecdc*,  rol.  viii,)  of  ihc  Fonii&cntc 
trfGfe^oiy  lheGre»l. 

i  4tia«U4ia«.  D*  yiL  Pontif,  Gr^gorius  IL  (in  ihe  Illd  volume  of 
Scrtpfttrrt  Hrr.  itat.)  Maiiotiovr^i  Hist,  Uts  Iconodattet,     Murit«ri, 


the  Imperial  Sovereignty,  he  rapidly  reduced  the  whole 
Exarchate  of  Raven na»  and  even  planted  his  victorious 
standard  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  Capital. 
Dtit  the  Pope,  having  secured  his  own  authoiity,  the 
indepenc!ence  of  Rome,  and  the  preservurion  of  the 
favourite  worship^  had  no  desire  to  strengihen  the  more 
formidable  power  of  hii^  Lombard  neighbours,  hy  totally 
overthrowing  Ihe  feeble  remains  of  the  Imperial  Sove- 
reignty. By  the  exhortations  of  Gregory  him^^elf,  the 
Venetian  Republic,  already  respectable  by  its  maritime 
resources,  was  induced  to  cooperate  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Ejtarch  in  ihe  recovery  of  Raveinm;  and  that  city 
was  successfully  surprised  before  Luitprand  could 
march  to  its  relief* 

The  Lombard  Monarch,  after  alarming  Rome  itself 
by  his  ihreatened  vengeance,  closed  his  existence  in 
amity  with  the  Church ;  and  his  death  suspended  the 
prosecution  of  the  Lombard  conquests.  But  the  Greek 
power;  which,  under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name, 
had  long  concealed  the  extent  of  its  decline,  now  ap- 
proached the  period  of  its  subversion  iu  Italy*  Astol- 
pho,  the  third  Lombard  Monarch  in  the  series  from 
Luitprand,  bursting  into  the  Exarchate,  easily  n»ade 
himself  master  of  Ravenna,  and  finally  extinguished  tlie 
government  and  office  of  the  Imperial  Exarchs,  As- 
tolpho  was  stimulated  by  this  conquest  to  attempt  the 
leducllon  of  Rome  itself:  all  Italy  lay  prostrate  before 
him;  and  the  hour  seemed  lo  have  arrived  which  was  to 
complete  the  con**otidation  of  the  Lombard  power 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  But,  contrary  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  the  crowning etfort  of  the  Lombard  Princes 
prepared,  not  the  iriumph,  but  the  ruin  of  their  Monar- 
chy. The  reigning  Pope,  Stephen  IIL,  iu  his  extre- 
mity, cast  his  eyts  beyond  the  Alps,  and  sought  in  per- 
son a  protector  and  avenger  in  the  puissant  Monarch 
of  Frunze.  At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  host  of  his 
devout  and  warlike  niition,  ihe  first  French  King  of 
the  Carlovingian  race  proclaimed  himself  the  soldier  of 
the  Churcli  against  the  oppression  of  Astolpho.  He 
descended  from  the  Alps;  compelled  the  Lombard 
Prince,  after  a  weak  resistance,  to  conclude  a  dis- 
gracetul  Peace  ;  obliged  him  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  would  respect  the  sanctity  of  flie  Papal  See  ; 
and  restored  Stephen  in  triumph  to  his  Ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  Throne.  The  faithlessness  and  the  infa- 
tuation of  Astolpho  and  his  successors  precipiiated  the 
impending  full  of  the  Lombard  Kingdom  : — but  at  this 
period,  we  turn  to  contemplate  Ihe  origin  and  growth 
of  the  mighty  Power  which  effected  its  final  subversion, 
in  the  History  of  France  during  the  preceding  Ages^f 
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If  we  listen  implicitly  to    its  zealous  genealogists^     Fianci. 
the  origin  of  the  French  Monarchy,  and   the  regular  Orijeio  of 
lineage  of  its  Sovereigns^    ascend   to  a.  period   long  the  Ff^nch 
antecedent  to  the  Fall  of  ihe  Roman  Empire.     But  we  Moiufchy. 
may  safely  decline  the  hopeless   inquiry  into  the  for- 

•  Paal.  Diacoti.  fib*  vi,  c.  44 — 54.  Muraiorij  j#/  ann, 
f  Paulus  DiacoDUSf  De  Gfslit  Ltwgo*tar<hM,  lib,  v't,  lo  tbe  end  of 
ihis  excellent  Chroakle^  and  ihe  brief  fragnjcDt  of  iu  contiouftrion 
by  anoiher  hand,  {Script.  Rtr.  UaL  \^\.  u  part,  ii  p.  J^,  &c.J 
Aiiuta.'jiusj  HI  vdk  Siepham  IIL  ((dso  jo  the  uune  collection,  val  iii.) 
Muraturi,,  Annaii  iTiiiiiiaj  wi-/  a.  t*.  755» 

X  See  the  various  Di«»erlaimnji  on  tliu  subject,  in  llie  AI^tHfurrg 
de  t Academic  de*  Intcrij^tioru^  parti eukxly  \  ah.  l  p.  22U,  %x.  p,  52, 
XK%,  p.  557. 
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tones  and  even  the  existence  of  the  real  or  ima^nary 
Pbaramond ;  we  may  equally  confess  ourselves  ig^ 
norant  of  the  era,  the  reig^,  and  the  identity  of  that 
Meroveos  from  whom  the  first  dynasty  of  the  French 
Kin^s  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name ;  and  we 
can  with  certainty  trace  the  authentic  succession  of 
the  long^-haired  *  Princes  of  the  Franks  no  higher 
than  two  generations  before  Chlodwig,  Luduin,  or 
Clovis — the  contemporary  of  Odoacer  and  Theodoric 
the  Great,  and  the  true  founder  of  the  French  Empire. 
Ten  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  Italy,  Clovis  first  appears  in  History  as  the 
youthful  Sovereign  of  the  Saltan  Franks :  the  principal 
Tribe  of  their  nation  or  confederacy,  and  the  possessors 
at  this  time  of  a  narrow  district  of  Belgic  Gaul,  from 
Arraft  and  Toumay  on  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouths  of 
that  river  and  the  Rhine.  It  was  from  this  circum- 
scribed territory  and  remote  quarter  that  Clovis,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  twentieth  only  of  his 
age,  began  a  career  of  conquest  which  gradually  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  the  greatest  part  of  GauL 
The  military  force  of  his  own  Tribe  did  not  exceed  a 
few  thousand  warriors :  but  the  numerous  kindred 
races  of  the  Franks  were  everywhere  established  in  the 
anrrnunding  territory  of  the  old  Belgica,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse  and  Moselle,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine ; 
and  the  martial  reputation  of  the  young  Salian  Chief, 
or  the  mere  report  of  his  enterprise,  was  sufficient  to 
attract  a  host  of  voluntary  followers  to  his  standard. 
The  condition  of  Gaul  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  his  arms.  The  Visigothic  Monarchy,  which 
had  filled  all  its  South-Westem  Provinces,  and  but  a 
few  years  before  threatened  its  total  subjugation  as  far 
as  the  Rhine  and  the  coasts  of  the  North,  had  now  de- 
clined in  vigour,  an4  iUlen  under  the  feeble  sceptre  of  a 
minor.  The  Burgundlan  Kingdom  was  convulsed  by 
Religious  dissensions.  And  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Ptovinces  in  the  East  and  North,  which  still  professed 
a  vague  alleg^iance  to  the  shade  of  the  extinguished 
Empire,  were  broken,  partly  into  an  uncertain  confede- 
ration,t  and  partly  under  the  authfrrity  of  Syagrius,  a 
Roman  Patrician,  reigning  by  the  dubious  title  of  an 
Imperial  Governor  or  an  hereditary  usurper.  At  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army  of  confederate  Franks,  Clo- 
vis invaded  the  Roman  Province ;  encountered  and 
totally  routed  Syagprius  at  Soissons  ;  and  easily  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  his  whole  government  by  that 
victory.  From  the  battle  of  Soissons  may  be  dated  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Roman  Sovereignty,  and  the 
ancient  name,  of  Gaul ;  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Barbarian  Franks  in  the  civilized  territory  which 
they  had  reduced ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mo- 

•  In  the  Merotingian  race,  long  hair  was  the  peculiar  and  in- 
dispenMble  symbol  of  the  regal  dignity;  and  to  depiive  one  of  its 
Princes  of  hit  flowing  locks  was,  therefore,  to  incapacitate  him  from 
reigning.  After  the  Pranks  had  embraced  Christianity,  shaving 
and  seclusion  in  a  Monastery  became  the  usnal  (fm  of  Royal  degra- 
dation ;  and  ihe  Ecclesiastical  tonsure  was  rendered,  in  a  double 
sense,  a  perpetual  disqualification  from  exercising  the  functions  of 
Sovereignty. 

f  It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  examine  the  doubtful  exist- 
ence of  a  Republican  Union  at  this  epoch  among  the  cities  of  Armo- 
rica,  (ihe  modem  Brittany,)  which  a  celebrated  French  Antiquary 
(Du  Bos,  Hmtmrt  Critique  de  rEtabHuemtnt  de*  Phsnfou  dan 
let  Gauiet)  has  laboured  to  prove,  but  which  iracceeding  writers  hare 
generally  discredited.  The  evidence  adduced  by  the  imaginative 
Abb^  is,  perhaps,  ittsuflciant :  the  fact  itself  is  at  all  events  unim- 
portant. 


narchy  of  France,  in  the  Cotmtry  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  called  after  their  nation.*  ^ 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  new  rei^  of  Clovis  seems 
not  to  have  been  extended  by  further  conquests :  but 
his  own  marriage  with  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  Prin- 
cess, and  that  of  his  sister  with  Theodoric  the  Great, 
intermediately  mark  the   equality  of    his   intercourse 
and  his  power  with  the  other  Barbarian  Sovereig'ns  and  p 
Kingdoms  of  the   West.     The   union  of  the   Pagan'  ^f*, 
King  of  the  Franks  with  Clotilda,  who  was  a  Chris-  Kii 
tian  and  an  orthodox  Catholic,  had  some  memorable  Fn 
consequences.     In  the  eleventh  year  after  the  battle  of 
Soissons,  Clovis  marched  against  a  formidable  host  of 
the  Alemanni,   to  chastise  their  oppression  of  hb  kin- 
dredallies,  the  Ripuarian  f  Franks.     At  Zulpich,  near 
Cologne,  he  engaged  a  German  nation  as  valiant  and 
ferocious  as  his  own ;  the  battle  was  fiercely  contested  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  their  King  had  fallen  that  the 
Alemanni  fled  from  the  field  of  carnage.     The  submis- 
Bion  and  subsequent  allegiance  of  the  remnant  of  tbehr 
nation  to  Clovis,  extended  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  hb 
Kingdom  fit>m  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe:  but  another 
event  which  shortly  followed,  and  which  is  attributed  to 
the  same  day,  had  a  still  greater  influence  on  the  for* 
tunes   of  the   conqueror.     In   his  perilous  extremity 
during  the  battle  of  Zulpich,  Clovis  was  believed  *to  Qq 
have  successfully  invoked  the  aid  of  the  God  of  the  of 
Christians ;    and  by  the  persuasion  of'  his  Queen,  he  ^1^ 
soon  after  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
Faith.    He  was  solemnly  baptized  at  Rheims  with  three 
thousand  of  his  hereditary  subjects ;  and  the  mass  of 
bis  Frankish  followers  soon  imitated  the  example.  { 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  the  occasion  jtg 
of  this  conversion  of  Clovis,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  tao 
or  the  depth  of  his  conviction,   it   is  certain  that  no  V 
measure  could  have  been  more  politic.     The  Visigoths 
and  Biirgundians,  who  shared  tiie  dominion  of  Gaul 
with  the  Franks,  were  Ariaiis ;  the  native  Clergy  and 
subject  people  of  the  Country  were  stnmgly  attached  to 
the  Orthodox  Faith  ;  and  after  the  conversion  of  CloTis, 
the   Roman  p<ipulation  were  everywhere  induced,   by 
hatred  of  their  heretic  masters,  to  give  their  zealmn 
support  to  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  King.     Aided  by  Kn 
their  disafiection,  Clovis  obtained  considerable  advan* 
tages  over  the  Burgundian  power,    and  reduced   the 
Sovereign  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
ject-ally.     A  war  which    he  commenced   against   the 
Heretic  Monarchy  of  the  Visigoths,  under  the  express 
pretence  of  Religious  zeal,  was  signalized  by  a  yet  moT% 
triumphant  result.     In  one  great  buttle  near  Poictien, 
in  which  Alaric  the  Gothic  King  fell,  by  the  hand  as  It  mn 
is  said  of  Clovis  himself,  the  power  of  that  nation  in  tbi 
Gaul  was  completely  broken.     The  weakness  of  a  mi- 
nority, a  disputed  succc'sion,  and  a  divided  and  dis- 
spirited   nation,     delivered   the   Visigothic   territories 
Northward  of  the  Pyrenees  an  easy  prey  to  the  Frank- 
ish conqueror.     The  powerful  interference  of  Theodoric 
the  Great,  on  behalf  of  an  infant  grandson  and  a  kin- 

•  Gregorii  Turonensis,  Hitt,  lib.  i.— ii.  arf  c.  26.  The  tastdcsi' 
History  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  the  authority  most  nearlv  contemporajy 
with — and  in  Curt  the  only  original  and  detailed  Chronicle  of — the  re%a 
of  Clovis. 

t  Ripuarii,  (a  riptiy)  for  they  were  dwellers  on  the  hnnks  «f  tha 
Rhine  and  other  Belgic  rivers.  The  origin  of  the  distinctive  nane 
of  the  Salian  Franks  is  more  doubtful.  The  roost  probable  coajectavt 
derives  it  from  their  settlement  on  the  river  Sola. 

I  Greg.  Turoo.  lib.  ii.  c.  27— J 1. 
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Idred  people,  sav^d  the  Visrgpthic  Monnrehy  of  Spam  ; 
and  tiie  severe  defeat  which  the  Ostro^j-othic  Soverer«:rn 
inflided  upon  the  amis  ofClovis  in  the  batlle  nf  Aries, 
checked  their  career  in  the  South.  But  the  great 
Province  of  Aquitaine  hud  been  already  torn  from  the 
Tisiffothic,  and  annexed  to  the  Frank i<ih  Knig<Iorn, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyreueen ;  and  the  remain- 
ing possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  in  Gaul 
were  reslrieted  by  a  Treaty  of  Peace  to  the  narrow 
roarititne  Province  of  Septimania  between  those  moan- 
tarns  and  the  Rhone.* 

The  foreign  conquests  of  Clovis  terminated  with  the 
Gothic  war;  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power  was  in 
a  few  years  arrested   by  a  natural,  thoug-h  premature, 
J^^f  death  in  the  rifronr  of  his  age.     To  the  pohtical  anti- 
quaries of  his   Country,  we  may  resig-n    the  task  of 
B,      illustrating  the  obscure  and  uninvitmg  sttbject  of  his 
[^      government  ;t  nor  is  there  any  temptalion  to  dwell  on 

I  the  revolting^  transactions  of  his  domestic  reig'n.  As  a 
conqueror^  he  may  be  shortly  characterised  among'  the 
most  able  and  the  worst  of  his  species.  The  great 
talents  which  he  must  unquestionably  have  possei;sed 
were  not  enlig'htened  by  a  sinpfle  ray  of  benevolence  : 
liis  Religion,  if  it  was  not  cool  calculating-  hypocrisy, 
COttsisted  only  in  a  gross  and  lerociouK  fanaticism;  his 
boasted  policy  was  distinguished  but  by  deliberate,  m- 
Ctorable  cruelty  ;  and  his  whole  reigri  was  detiled  with 
Injustice  and  blood.  His  sang^ujoary  ambition  in  the 
field,  and  his  oppression  of  (breig^n  rivals,  appear  as 
grarefiil  virtues  in  comparison  with  his  domestic  assas- 
sioatiuns  ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
tn  France  did  not  scruple  to  secure  the  unity  of  his 
power  by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  all  the  Princes 
I  of  the  same  Royal  race  who  reigned  over  the  collateral 
Tribes  of  the  RiptiaHan  and  German  Franks.  { 

PTlie     same    character    which    is    impressed  on  the 
BCtions  of  Clovis  is  repeated  more  faintly  iu  that  of  his 
-^   descendants  ;  and  ihe  Annals  of  the  Prankish  Monarchy 
»^*"^  for  «Kn  e  a  century  present  only  a  revolting  uniformity 
of  r  \   and   cruelty.     Unlike  the   series  of  the 

Vis.  iie  O«trogothic,  and   the    Lombard  Kinprs, 

tlie  borbarous  succession  of  ihe  Merovingian  Sovereigns 

I  of  the  Franks  is  relieved  by  no  fair  examples  of 
humanity  and  moral  virtue ;  nor  does  a  single  Prince 
of  iJieir  number  deserve  to  be  distinguished  either  for 
the  benignant  attributes  of  his  government,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  legislation,  the  encouragement  of  civilizing 
and  peaceful  Arts,  or  for  any  other  quality  than  the 
brute  courage  and  desolating  ambition  of  ferocious  Bar- 
harian?.  The  national  character,  indeed,  of  the  Frank- 
|wh  Trilje»  appears  to  no  advantage  beside  that  of  most 
of  ihe  other  Barbaric  races  ;§  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
select*  from  the  scanty  records  of  their  political  and 
domestic  life  which  have  descended  to  us,  any  trait  of 
benevolent  conduct  or  generous  sympathy.     To  trace 


•  Gf«^.T«roo.  lib.  ii.  c.  31— 37.  The  investiture  of  Clovii  by 
the  Bittern  Etuperor  Anastaiiius,  two  year-*  aUer  the  success  of  ihis 
Goilne  wir,  with  the  i-leal  Conmlsltip,  (as  relskled  by  Gregory,  lib.  ii, 
C  d&.)  kM  tjeen  gifted  by  Du  Bos  and  oiliera  witti  more  importance 
Ibui  thai  empty  pageuit  deserved. 

t  This  hj4  been  ably  examined  by  the  Due  de  Niveraota,  Mim. 
A  tAcfidimir  fU*  Imcrtptmm^  vol.  xx.  p,  147|  &c. 

JGrep.  Turon.  lib.  li.  c.  37^3. 
Ewo  ID  ibe  VlUh  and  WWih  cetiiaries,  the  Romtii,  the  Gothic, 
lh«  L«mbftnl  Chnitiider?  of  Italy  all  reprcwnt  tlie  Frank*  as  the 
no«|  cruel  ind  merciless  of  invaders.  There  may  be  imtiond  preju- 
-flioB  in  ttw  picture ;  byl  \H  wnifbrmity  is  dto  in  perfect  s^reenienl 
wilb  Ibe  tenotir  of  the  Frtiikish  AnniJf, 


with  minuteness  the  succesaiTc  retg'ns  and  the  mono- 
tonous crimes  of  a  cruel  dynasty,  or  to  paint  in  detail 
the  perpetual  anarchy  and  atrocities  of  a  fierce  and 
savaj^fe  people,  woukl  be  an  useless  as  well  as  a  dis- 
g-uflting;  task ;  and  we  may  be  contented  to  dismiss 
with  a  freneral  survey  the  transactions  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury, dunn«^  which  the  mind  would  in  vain  seek  a 
sinpjle  circumstance  whereon  to  dwell  with  complacency 
or  interest. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis^  his  four  sons  made  a  par- 
tition of  ht"^  extensive  dominions.  Thierri,  the  eldest, 
received  the  Eastern  or  Germ  tin  portion,  which,  stretch- 
m^  from  the  Meuse  lo  the  Elbe,  with  MelK  for  its 
metropolis,  came  to  be  distiiif»^iii!^hed  as  the  Kingdom 
of  Aufitrasia.  The  other  three  divisions,  which  de- 
volved to  CUndomir,  Cljildebert,  and  Clotaire,  were 
termed  from  their  Capitals  re>pectTVe!y  the  Kingdoms 
of  Orleans,  Paris  and  Suissons  ;  and  these  three  States 
were  also  comprehended  loosely  under  one  general 
desifl^natiou  as  Neustria,  or  Western  France.  But 
Aquitatne  was  excepted  !rom  this  latter  classification  ; 
and,  in  the  beg-inning  of  the  Vllth  century,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Monarchy  under  a  subordinate  Ducal 
line  of  the  Merovingian  race.  Burgundy*  too,  though 
politically  annexed  to  one  of  the  Slates  of  Neus- 
tria, appears  to  have  been  always  considered,  in  a 
Geographical  senf?e,  as  formitig  a  distinct  divisitm  of 
France.  The  conquest  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  is 
ihe  most  important  event  in  the  simnUaneous  reigns  of 
the  sons  of  Clovis,  Its  strength  had  been  shattered  by 
the  arms  of  that  Monarch  ;  and,  about  twenty  years 
at^er  his  death,  the  French  Princes,  under  the  plea  of 
avenging  the  early  family  wrongs  which  their  mother 
Clotilda  had  sustained  in  the  mnrrler  of  her  parents, 
attacked  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Burgundian  dy- 
nasty with  overwhelming  force,  extirpated  their  race 
with  a  shocking  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  completed 
the  subjugation  of  their  Monarchy. 

The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Clovis  by  his  sons, 
instead  of  »;alisfying  the  ambition  of  the  four  Princes 
and  cementing  their  fraternal  union,  produced  only  the 
interchange  among  them  of  open  enmity  and  frightful 
crimes,  as  often  as  their  interests  or  their  passions  came 
into  collision.  But  passing  over  their  mutual  perfidies, 
injustice,  and  violence,  our  attention  need  be  arrested 
only  by  the  relapse  of  their  various  succession  into  a 
single  line.  The  fall  of  Clndomir  in  an  engagement  in 
ihe  Burgundian  war;  the  inhuman  murder  of  his  infant 
sons  by  the  bands  of  their  uncles  Childebert  and  Clo- 
tuire;  the  death  of  Childebert  without  issue  ;  and  the 
rapid  extinction  also  of  the  male  Hue  of  Thierri  in  the 
third  gencf  ation  ;  finally  delivered  the  whole  Frankish 
Monarchy  into  the  possession  of  Clotaire.  Notwith- 
standing the  dissensions  of  the  brothers,  its  limits  had 
been  considerably  enlarged  since  the  death  of  Clovis. 
Thierrt  had  annexed  the  German  Kingdom  of  Thuringia 
by  conquest  to  that  of  .\ustrasia ;  and  during  the  Gotlnc 
wars  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  in  Italy,  the  terror,  if 
not  the  dominion^  of  the  AustraRian  arms  had  been 
spread  beyond  the  Alps.  Through  those  mountains 
Theodwhert,  the  son  of  Thierri,  led  an  immense  force 
of  his  Eastern  Franks  to  attempt,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  subjugation  of  all  Italy;  and  under  the 
minority  which  followed  his  death,  the  power  of  the 
Austrasian  Kingdom  was  a  second  time  evinced  in 
that  invaBioQ  of  the  same  Country  by  a  liost  of  Franks 
and    subject    Alemanni,   which  Nurses   with  diliiculty 
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History,  repelled.  By  the  tcquiaition  of  Burgundy  and  Thurin- 
fr\9L^  and  the  Country  <|f  t)ie  Alemanni  and  Bavarians 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Prankish  Monarchy  extended 
without  interruption  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  and  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Alps  to  the  Northern  Ocean ;  and  when  Clo- 
taire  reunited  its  Sovereignty  in  his  person,  he  was 
master  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  (except  the  small  Visi- 
gothic  Province  of  Septimania)  and  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Germany.* 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  of  its  evils,  a  second 
partition  of  tlie  French  Monarchy  took  place,  on  the 
death  of  Ciotaire  I.,  among  his  four  sons.     The  King- 
dom of  Paris  fell  by  lot  to  Caribert,  those  of  Soissons 
and  Austrasia  to  Chilperic  and  Sigebert,  and  Orleans 
(to  which  Burgundy  was  annexed)  to  Gontram.     The 
subsequent   History  of  the  divided    Empire   is  but  a 
darker  repetition  of  the  events  which  followed  the  death 
SpecUiMe  of  of  Clovis.     Amidst  a  host  of  assassinations,  and  in  the 
universal      prevalence  of  wickedness  under  every  conceivable  form, 
^*d*"^*if      ^^^  Queens  of  rival  pretensions  in  beauty,  address,  and 
^^wic  e  .  quiIjj^Jq,!^  Ij„{  rather  demons   in  the  form  of  human 
loveliness  than  women,  were  conspicuous  even  in  their 
own  Age  for  the  number  and  enormity  of  their  crimes. 
These  were  Brunehilda,  or  Brunehaut,t  a  Visigothic 
Princess   of  Spain,   and    consort   of   the  Austrasian 
Monarch  Sigebert;    and  Fredegonde,  a    female  ori- 
ginally of  low  birth  and  infamous  reputation,  first  the 
concubine   and  then    the  wife   of  Chilperic,  King  of 
Soissons.     The  mutual  hatred  of  these  women,  their 
artful  influence  over  their  husbands,  their  iniquitous 
interference  in  the  administration  of  the  Prankish  King- 
doms, and  their  restless  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of 
their  own  power,  occasioned  repeated  Civil  wars,  which 
were  attended  with  dreadful  bloodshed  and  signalized 
by  every  species  of  cruelty  and  perfidy.     After  a  num- 
ber of  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Merovingian  family 
had  perished  violently  and  miserably  on  both  sides  by 
their  remorseless  machinations,    Predegonde,  with  a 
happier  fate  than  her  atrocities  deserved,  was  suffered 
to  die  a  natural  death :  but  Brunehaut,  who  survived 
her  with  various  authority  over  the  Prankish  King- 
doms for  fifleen  years,  at  last  met  with  the  retribution 
of  her  crimes ;  and  failing  into  the  hands  of  Ciotaire  II., 
the  son  of  her  deceased  rival,  was  put  to  death  with 
every  aggravation   of  cruelty  which  the  savage  ven- 
geance of  the  times  could  invent  or  inflict.^ 
The  Frank-       ^y  ^^^  extinction  of  all  the  other  Royal  branches  of 
ish  Mo-        the  four  Kingdoms  which  had  been  completed  before  the 
narchy         death  of  Brunehaut,  Ciotaire  II.  remained  the  sole 
umied'imde  ^^^'o^^nff'*'*  Sovereigrn ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Ciotaire  11.   Prankish    Monarchy   was    again   reunited    under  his 
A.  D.      sceptre.     The  government  of  Ciotaire  was  less  sullied 

613.  *  Oreg.  Turon.  lib.  iii.— iv.  ad  c.  21. 

f  The  gallantry  of  some  modem  French  Historiant  (particularly 
Veil/,  Hutt.  (ie  France^  vol.  i.  p.  195)  has  been  amused,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  centuries,  in  vindicating  the  character  of  Brunehaut, 
while  they  are  unanimous  in  branding  that  of  her  rhral.  Gregory  of 
Tount,  in  relating  the  first  marriage  of  Brumhwit,  (lib.  ir.  c.  z7.) 
rather  praises  her :  but  the  subsequent  facts  of  her  ambition  and 
cruelty  are  too  strong  for  her  advocates;  and  the  moat  that  can 
rationally  be  discerned  in  her  favour  is,  that  her  life  was  a  shade  less 
iniquitous  than  that  of  her  rival. 

{  Greg.  Turon.  libr  iv.  c.  22.  ad  fin.  lib.  x.  Fredegtrii  ChnmicMt^ 
(in  the  same  volume  of  the  Benedictine  Collection  of  French  His- 
torians) o<£c.  42.  Getta  Framrorum,  (al«o  in  thesame  volume,) ai/c. 37. 
The  History  of  Gregory  of  Tours  concludes  before  the  death  of  Fre- 
degonde ;  and  neither  the  Chronicft  of  Fredegarios  his  continuator, 
nor  the  anonymous  text  of  the  Getta^  is  at  all  deserving  of  tqnal 
credit  with  his  contMOporary  authority. 


by  disorders  and  distracted  by  Civil  wars,  than  that  of  Fr 
any  one  of  his  predecessors  since  Clovis  ;  and  under    ^ 
his  reign  the  power  of  the  Merovingian  line  had,  per-  ^ 
haps,  attained  its  meridian  height :  the  Annals  of  the 
next  hundred  years  present  only  its  decline  and  fall, 
and  the  rise  of  the  second,  or  Carlovimgian  dynasty  of 
France  and  Germany.     To  Ciotaire  himself  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  the  error  of  having  laid  the  preparation 
for  the  ruin  of  his  House,  by  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace.     The  holders  of  a  dignity  which 
was  to  acquire  so  extraordinary  and  famous  a  charac- 
ter, were  originally  the  principal  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold in  the  Merovingian  Courts,  next  the  Prime  Minia- 
ters,  and,  ultimately,  the  masters  of  their  feeble  Sove- 
reigns.    To  recompense  the  services  of  the  Mayors  of 
Austrasia   and   Burgundy,   who  had   assisted   him  in  ^ 
securing  possession  of  those  Kingdoms,  Ciotaire  seems  ^ 
to  have  been  the  first  French  Monarch  who  confirmed  v'k 
their  office  for  life.     That  which  they  acquired  by  p»-  ;Jy 
vious  agreement  or  favour,  their  successors  demanded  as  ^ 
a  right ;  the  prerogative  of  their  appointment  strangely  p^ 
lapsed  from  the  Crown ;  and  their  dignity  was  thence- 
forth suffered  to  become  partly  hereditary,  partly  elec- 
tive by  the  Nobles  or  people,  like  that  of  the  original 
Sovereigns   themselves  of  the  Franks.     The  distinct 
power  and  gradual  independence  of  the  Mayors  of  the 
Palace  in  the  three  Kingdoms  of  Neustria,  Austrasia, 
and  Burgundy,  prolonged  the  division  of  the  Monarchy 
under  even  a  more  decided  form  than  the  partition  rf 
the  Royal  inheritance.* 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Ciotaire  II.  t^  Th 
extent  of  this  impending  usurpation  was  little  felt :  l^t  g" 
the  luxurious  indolence  and  vices  of  his  son  Dagobefft  Jjf 
favoured  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Mayors ;  aod 
the  minority  of  that  Monarch's  children  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  Royal  authority,  and  threw  the  whole    . 
power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  ol  those  Officers.    8y 
their  artful  ambition,  the  education  of  the  Princes  wps 
studiously  neglected :  their  youth  was  condemned  ^to  ifd 
sluggish   inaction    and  grovelling    occupations ;    taey  BI« 
were  prevented  from  engaging  in  public  affairs;  and  P* 
both  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties  were  purposely  de-  ^ 
based  and  enfeebled.     It  is  useless  to  pursue  the  enu- 
meration  of  a  series  of  titular  reigns,  in   which  ibt 
Monarchs  were  pageants  and    the  Mayors  supreipe. 
The  talents  and  energy  of  all,  and   the  wise  and  jyst 
administration  of  some  of  these  vice-regal  goverpom, 
are  the  best  apology  for  their  ambitious  usurpation. 
Grimoald  and  Ebroin,  the  Mayors  of  Austrasia  and 
Neustria,  the  first  of  their  order  who  very  openly  arro- 
gated the  supreme  power,  and  whose  administration 
occupies  the  Prankish  Annals  during  the  middle  of  t^e 
Vllth  century,  both  paid  the  penalty  of  their  tyranny  p, 
or  ambition  by  violent  deaths.     But  Pepin  d*Heristal,  d'l 
a  subsequent  Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  Austrasia,  lAer  M 
totally  defeating  the  rival  viceroy  of  Neustria,  reunited  ^ 
once  more  the  whole   Prankish  Monarchy  under  bis  n, 
sway ;  and  suffering  the  phantom  King,  Thierri  III.,  to 
retain  the  semblance  of  Royalty,  governed,  under  his 
name  and  by  the  title  of  Mayor  or  Duke,  for  twenty- 
seven  years   with  equal  vigour,  splendour,  and  prn- 
dence.f 

*  The  original  aoctions  and  increasing  powers  of  the  Mayors  of 
the  Palace  may  be  traced  in  Predegarius,  Chrtm,  c.  54. 101. 105,  fte. 
.  Oata  Regum  Framcorum^  c  36.  45,  £cc. 

f  Predegarius,  c.  42.  ad  Jim,  and  his  continiuitorS|  md  c.  104. 
Get/a  Fnmeonemf  c.  38—51. 
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At  llie  elevation  of  Pepin  dlleristalt  as  the  period 
from  which  the  supreme  power  became  hereditary  in 
his  family,  some  writers  terminate  the  dynasty  of  Clovis, 
and  date  i he  accession  of  the  Carlovirinian  race.  But 
the  imbecile  and  shig-gard  KJno^s  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  the  Rou  Faincans  of  the  French  Historians,  were 
still  for  above  half  a  century  exhibited  \o  the  jieople  as 
Slate  puppets,  and  suffered  by  the  discreet  ambition  of 
their  masters  to  reflect  tiie  vain  imagfe  of  Sovereignty, 
After  Ihe  death  of  Pepin  ^  his  son  Charles  Mart  el,  a  still 
more  illustrious  personage,  asserted  in  arms  his  suc- 
cession to  the  same  office  with  consummale  ability,  and 
governed  the  Frankish  Empire,  though  still  under  only 
the  modest  title  of  Puke,  with  increased  lustre  and 
power*  But  the  most  brilliant  and  lasting  renown  of 
his  memory  has  been  established  by  one  great  exploit, 
of  which  the  effects  have,  perhaps,  to  this  day  influenced 
the  Political  and  Religious  aspect  of  ihe  universe.  The 
Saracens  (whose  rapid  conqnests  and  difTuston  of  their 
Faith  in  Asia  and  Africa  will  form  a  distinct  subject 
of  narration)  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  VII I th  cen- 
tury carried  their  arms  across  the  Straits  of  GihraUar, 
overthrown  the  Visigothic  Monarchy  of  Spain,  and 
established  their  sway  in  that  Peninsula.  Pursuing 
their  ambitious  and  fanatical  scheme  of  universal  domi- 
nion and  proselytism  by  the  sword,  their  leaders,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Charles  Martel,  passed  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  immense  Mohammedan  host,  and 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  before  the  Christian 
hero  could  assemble  the  forces  of  that  Empire  to  oppose 
them.  In  a  memorable  battle  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  Charles  Martel,  with  a  boldness  which  was 
only  justified  by  die  result,  staked  the  fate  of  Chrislen- 
dotn  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  contest  The  Moham- 
medans suffered  a  tremendous  defeat,  with  a  slaughter 
Twhich  the  Monkish  C^hroniclers  have  exaggerated  to 
the  incredible  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  of 
their  number.*  The  remains  of  their  host  evacuated 
France  with  precipitation  ;  the  memory  of  their  ter- 
rible reverhe  secured  the  Frankish  Empire  against  any 
fterions  repetition  id"  invasion  from  the  Saracens  of 
Spain;  and  a  few  years  later  the  Franks  lore  from  the 
Infidels  the  Province  of  Septimania,  (of  which  they  had 
pof&sessed  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  Visigothic 
Monarchy,)  and  finally  drove  them  back  widdn  the 
Pyrenees, 

Such  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  Frankish  vic- 
tory :  its  general  consequences  to  the  world  can  be 
estimated  only  on  the  presumption  that  a  contrary 
result  might  have  plunged  the  European  mind  in  bond- 
age to  a  false  Religion,  and  snbjected  the  nations  of 
llie  West  to  the  debasing  influence  of  an  Oriental 
de<tpolism.  But  the  vain  and  narrow  calculations  of 
political  sagacity  are  ever  mocked  by  the  intervention 
of  a  Superior  Power.  The  destinies  of  Mankind  and 
the  doctrines  of  eternal  Truth  are  placed  beyond  the 
event  of  buttles,  or  the  blind  chances  of  Historical  spe- 
culation ;  nor  is  it  for  human  judgment  to  discern  the 
causes  and  the  means  which  are  shaped  to  further  the 
inscrutable  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 

Tlie  victory  of  Charles.— whose  quaint  surname  of 
Marit:U  or  **  the  Hammer,'*  is  derived  from  the  iron 
weapon  which  he  wielded  en  the  day  of  Poitiers  with 
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the   personal  prowess  of  a  hero  of  romance — had  an  France  «fid 
obvious  elTect  in  strengthening  hi^  own  dominion  and    t^cnnany. 
perpetuating  the  grandeur  4if  his  family.     Even  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  times  and  the  imperfect  inlerconrse  of 
nations,  the  peril  which  had  menaced  all  Christendom 
was  too  palpable  and  imminent   to  be   overlooked  by 
general  apprehension  ;  and   the  glory  which   the  con- 
queror acquireil   throughout   France  and  Europe  was 
proportioned  to  the  terror  which   the   progress  of  the 
Saracens   had    everywhere   excited.      11  is   name    and 
power    became  equally  respected  and  feared ;  and  on 
his  death  he  peacefully  transmitted  the  governmeiil  of 
the  French  Empire  to  his  three  sons,*     Of  these,  on 
the  vohmtary  retirement  of  the  eldest  Carlomau  to  a 
Monastery,  and  the  misconduct,  deprivation,  and  death 
of  Gritfon,  the   youngest,  Pepin,  surnamed  Le  Bref,  or  Pepin  (« 
the  shtirt,  became  the  sole  ruler  of  France.     He  proved  Bret 
himself  the  heir  to  his  father's  genius  as  well  as  his 
power;  and  either  more  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of 
joining  the  name  to   the  authority  of  King,  or  finding 
the  circumstances  of  his  Empire  better  matured  for  the 
event,  he  finally  resolved  to  assume  the  Regid  dignity, 
from   which   his  father  had   always  abstained,  and  to 
complete  by  its  assumption   the  s^ilendit^ elevation  of 
his  House, 

Tite  state  of  Italy  proved  highly  propitious  to  the  Hi* 
designs  of  Pepin;  and  the  support  of  the  Church  ^^'^  ^^^^'^^ 
enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  tide  to  the  Frankish  ^°^"" 
Throne  in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Age  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Religion.  In  the  pressing  danger  which  threat- 
ened their  independence  from  the  Lombard  arms,  the 
sagacity  of  the  Popes  !iad  early  discovered  the  policy 
of  appealing  for  mediation  and  protection  to  the  power- 
ful nders  of  France.  Even  during  the  government  of 
Charles  Martel,  Gregory  III.  had  addressed  a  flatter- 
ing overture  to  that  hern  to  prove  himself  a  faithful  son 
of  the  Church  by  the  defence  of  the  Holy  See  against 
its  Lombard  oppressors ;  and  though  Charles  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  embrace  the  Papal  cause  in  arms,  the 
dread  of  his  power,  or  the  influence  of  his  great  charac- 
ter, gave  almost  equal  effect  to  the  peaceable  exercise  of 
his  good  offices,  Luitprand,  who  then  filled  the  Lom- 
bard Throne,  was  induced  by  his  remonstrances  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  before  Rome,  and  to  restore  the 
lands  which  he  had  seized  from  the  Church.  The  ser- 
vice which  Charles  thus  rendered  to  the  Roman  Sec, 
led  to  a  close  intercourse  between  the  Pajiacy  and  the 
French  Court,  and  huti  the  foundation  for  the  Imperial 
title  of  his  descendants.  His  son  improved  the  advan- 
tage by  cultivating  the  friendship,  not  only  of  succes- 
sive Popes,  but  also  of  the  Clergy  of  the  French  States, 
with  whom  Charles  had  lived  on  indifferent  terms. 
The  pious,  or  prudent,  liberality  of  Pepin  to  the  Church, 
and  his  attention  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Order,  secured 
their  devoted  attachment ;  and  fortified  by  their  sup- 
port, lie  proposed  a  formal  aiid  solemn  reference  to  the 
reigning  Pope  Zachary  on  a  case  of  conscience ; 
Whetlier  considering  the  incapacity  of  the  Merovingian* 
and  the  merits  of  his  own  family  in  the  administration 
of  the  French  Empire,  it  were  not  expedient  that  he, 
who  already  exercised  the  duties,  should  assume  the 
name  of  King?  Tlie  part  of  Zachary  in  this  strange 
but  momentous  farce  had  already  been  prepared ;  and 
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his  deeiaioir,  whteb  was  obviously  dictated  by  tbe  in- 
terests  of  the  Holy  See,  was  more  favourable  to  its 
future  pretensions  of  a  dispensing^  power  over  the  tern- 

g>ra1  Thrones  of  the  earth,  than  to  the  general  cause  of 
oyal  and  hereditary  right  He  pronounced  in  fiaivour 
of  Pepin :  That  having  considered  the  whole  circum- 
^ances  of  the  case,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  who  held 
the  reigns  of  government  should  also  bear  the  title  of 
Ring.  This  judgment  was  received  by  the  FVankish 
Nobles  as  a  sufficient  release  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  last  Royal  descendant  of  Clovis ;  and  the 
sacred  authority  of  tbe  Church  removed  every  scruple 
from  the  minds  of  a  devout  people  against  the  depo- 
sitfon  of  the  Merovingian  line.  The  feeble  Chil* 
dene  III.  was  consigned  to  a  Monastery ;  Pepin  was 
placed  on  his  Throne  by  the  acclamations  of  a  National 
Assembly  of  the  FVanks  ;  and  to  give  the  more  solem- 
nity to  his  coronation  and  sanctity  to  his  person,  a 
P^pal  Jjcgate  anointed  and  consecrated  him  afler  the 
inanner  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.  This  was  the  first 
very  memorable  adoption,  in  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms, 
of  a  ceremony  which  has  ever  since  been  preserved  at 
the  coronation  of  the  French  Sovereigns,  and  imitated 
in  all  the  other  Monarchies  of  modern  Europe.* 

With  what  interest  the  first  of  the  Cdrlovingrian 
Sovereigns  redeemed  his  obligations  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  repaid  tbe  services  of  Zachary  to  his  suc- 
cessor Stephen,  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Italian 
Annals.  The  continued  bad  faith  of  Astolpho  the 
Lombard  King,  his  impatience  at  the  disgraceful  Treaty 
which  Pepin  had  forced  upon  him,  and  his  renewed  op- 
pression of  the  Papacy,  roused  the  powerful  Monarch 
of  the  Franks,  at  the  supplication  of  Stephen,  agaiu  to 
cross  the  Alps  for  the  deliverance  of  Rome.  His  second 
expedition  was  equally  triumphant  with  the  first,  and 
distinguished  by  a  severer  chastisement  of  the  Lombard 
and  a  more  important  aggrandizement  of  the  Papal 
power.  He  easily  drove  the  restless  but  comparatively 
impotent  Monarch  of  the  Lombards  from  his  recent 
conquests ;  besieged  him  in  his  Capital  of  Pavia ;  and 
compelled  him,  as  the  humiliating  atonement  for  bis 
aggravated  attacks  upon  the  Holy  See,  to  relinquish 
the  Provinces  forming  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which 
he  had  so  lately  torn  firom  the  Greek  Empire.  These 
fruits  of  his  expedition,  the  French  King  formally  be- 
stowed upon  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  me- 
morable donation  of  Pepin,  which,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  modem  Geography,  comprehends  the  Province 
of  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  is  the  authentic 
foundation  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty  over  those  States.t 

The  all-powerful  interference  of  Pepin  in  the  Papal 
cause  foreboded  the  approaching  subjugation  of  Italy  to 
the  Frankish  sceptre ;  and  the  subsequent  success  of  that 
Monarch  in  other  undertakings,  equally  prepared  the 
extended  supremacy  of  his  Empire.  On  its  Eastern 
jfrontiers  he  quelled  and  severely  punished  the  revolt  of 
the  tributary  Saxons  and  Sclavonians;  and,  on  tlie 
West  and  South  he  consolidated  his  immediate  domi- 
nion by  re-annexing  the  great  dependent  Province  of 
Aquitaine,  and  compelhng  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to 
swear  the  allegiance  of  a  subject,  to  the  French  Crown« 

*  Contio.  Predcgarii,  c.  110—117.  Egiohartiu,  JntuUet  c6 
imitio  ad  A.D.  750.  The  Annal$  of  Egiohart,  the  Secretary,  aoa-in- 
lav,  and  biographer  of  Chariwnagne,  (if,  indeed,  they  are  really  his 
piMkictiaii,)  commenct  witti  tha  reign  of  Faptn. 

t  Aoastaiius,  im  vUd  Siepkam  III  as  befon  quoted.  BjghrfnKas, 
jtmaStt,  Mf  A.  D.  7li6,  ftc. 


Amidst  these  triumphs,  his  mild  though  vigorous  go-  Fi 
vemment  secured  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  own  ^ 
subjects,  and  the   respect   and    awe    of  snrroanding  ^ 
nations.     His  reign  established  the  fortunes  of  his  dy- 
nasty ;  and  his  death  opens  a  new  era  in  tbe  merlcfiaii 
grandeur  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire.* 


.Hi 

During  the  three  centuries  embraced  in  the  present 

Chapter,  the  Annals  of  Italy  and  of  the  Prankish  Mo- 
narchy, if  for  the  most  pai:t  uninteresting  in  their  im- 
mediate character,  and  oflen  disgusting  in  their  detaik^ 
are  at  least  diversified  by  the  quick  series  of  conquoft 
and  revolution,  and  important  in  their  permanent  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  polity  and  aspect  of  Europesn 
Society.  For  they  illustrate  the  gradual  consolidatioo 
of  the  Barbarian,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  inatt- 
tutions;  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power ;  and  the  formation 
of  the  great  Prankish  or  Carlovingian  Empire,  whick 
at  length  overshadowed  the  West,  and  prepared  ths 
establishment  of  the  Feudal  systenu  Tbe  vicissitudes 
of  the  Ostrogothic,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Fhtukiib 
nations  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  are  accordlngkf 
too  various  in  themselves  and  too  complicated  in  thsff 
results  to  have  been  embraced  and  dismissed  in  a  sis* 
gle  view:  but  the  fortunes  of  the  Yisigothic  race  is 
Spain  during  the  same  period  are  contained,  and  ioM  Ut 
be  sufficiently  expressed,  in  one  great  event,  whidiof 
suddenly  overthrew  their  monotonous  dominion.  Our  t^ 
retrospect  to  their  Annals  from  the  Vth  to  the  VXIMi 
century, — from  the  settlement  of  their  Monarchy  m 
Spain  untU  its  subversion  by  the  Saracen  conqoest  of 
the  Peninsula — will,  therefore,  naturally  be  as  rapid  as 
our  materials  for  the  subject  are  meagre,  valueless,  aqd  • 
uncircumstantiaL 

When   Odoacer  completed  the  destrucdon  of  tlMi  lb 
Western  Empire,  the  Yisigothic  Throne  was  filled  by  J 
Euric,   the  grandson  of  the  great  Alaric.     The  new  ^ 
Sovereign  of  Rome  is  declared   to  have  propitiated 
his  friendship  by  formally  resigning  to  him  the  Provineas 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,t  which  were  neither  left  for  tkm 
imaginary  reversion  of  the  Imperial  authority  to  bestov« 
nor  for  the  real  power  of  Odoacer  to  withhold.     At 
that  juncture,  indeed,   the  Yisigothic  Monarchy  had 
attained  the  meridian  point  of  its  grandeur  and  strengtlu 
From  his  Capital  of  Toulouse,  Eunc  reigned  with  a  B 
paramount  or  immediate  authority  over  tihe  whole  of  ^ 
Spain  and  the  greater  part  of  Gaul.     In  the  hands  of  ^ 
an  active,  warlike,  and  powerful  Prince,  the  Yisigothic    ' 
sceptre  promised  to  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  when  the  accident  of  Euric's  premature  death  B 
and  the  succession  of  bis  infant  son  Alaric,  revealed  the 
first  symptom  of  decay  in  the  vigour  of  his  Monarchy 
and  the  energies  of  his  nation.     The  long  minoriU  of 
Alaric,  the  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Provincials  of  Giaiil 
for  their  Arian  musters,  and  the  dissensions  among  the 
Goths  themselves,  threw  the  cause  of  their  Monarehy 
into  a  very  unequal  balance  against  the  arms  and  the 
machinations  of  Clovis.     It  has  already  been  shown  L 
that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alaric  delivered  the  Vial-  ^ 
gothic  dominions  in  Gaul  an  easy  prey  to  the  Catholic 
King  of  the  Franks  ;l  and  that  the  powerful  interpo- 

*  CoDlio.  Fredegarii,  c.  117 — 130.    Eginbartiu^  JmHaSm,  a»  1K 
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sition  of  Theodoric  the' Great  alone  tiavetl  a  little  rem- 
nant of  their  pos^'essions  ta  the  North  of  the  Pyre* 
and  perhaps  the  whole  Kin^^lrim  of  Spain  itself, 
frofn  aubjection  to  the  sword  cjf  Cbvjs.* 

AAer  this  loss  of  iJie  threat  Province  of  Aqiiitaine, 
the  Visi^thic  Monarchy  tnay«  in  a  general  sense,  be 
aaid  to  have  beeo  restricled  to  Spuin«  and  its  5ieat  of 
Government  was  transferred  from  Toulouse  lo  Toledo, 
We  have  seen  that,  by  the  marriii«^e  of  one  of  his 
daughters  witli  Alorie,  Theodoric  the  Gretil  b;jd  become 
the  natural  protector  of  the  Visii^^otbic  Crown,  mid  the 
guardian  of  his  infant  grund^^on,  Amalaric.  While  ihe 
Regency  of  Theodoric  united  the  two  kindred  nations 
af  the  GotJiic  stock,  History  has  scarcely  prefierved  a 
traoe  of  the  domestic  fortunes  of  the  S|>unihh  Kingdom  ; 
nor^  when  the  death  of  LliaL  {T|»eat  Monartrh  a^in  sepa- 
nied  tlie  Annals  of  the  two  ntitions  in  Italy  and  Spuin 
mad  hequealhed  the  Visig'otbic  sceptre  to  Amaluric,t 
does  the  subsequent  reign  of  that  Prince  present  any- 
thing; worthy  of  arrestini^  our  attention. 

Tlii#  obscure  and  unimportant  character  of  the  Visi- 
^oihic  Annals  extends  over  their  whole  dinaiion. 
Fn^m  the  accession  of  Amalaric  to  iheoverdirow  of  the 
If  anarchy  in  ihe  person  of  its  last  Sovereign  iioderic, 
we  are  required  to  survey  a  dreary  waste  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  barren  alike  in  events  either  of  intrinsic  in- 
teresi  or  foreign  value.  Through  the  thick  darkn<»s8 
which  shrouds  all  this  period,  we  may  indeed  fuintly 
discern  the  confusion  and  crimes  of  Barbarian  revulu- 
ttona ;  tlie  disorders  of  a  Regal  succession,  wliicli  was 
niher  elective  in  the  noble  blood  of  the  Goths  thau 
Cutely  hereditary  ;  endless  Civil  wars  and  disputed 
nsions  to  the  Throne  ;  the  usual  p-bbussinatioiks  and 
■trocitie^s  whicli  defiled  all  the  Palaces  of  Europe  wiih 
blood  and  violence  during  the  same  Ages ;  and,  above 
all,  the  fierce  bigotry  of  Religious  persecution  which 
even  already  seemed  to  have  fore-inarked  llie  Penin- 
8i]2a  for  its  chosen  and  durable  theaire.  But  these 
domestic  vicishiiudes  of  the  \  isiguihic  Monarchy  exer- 
cised no  influence  upon  the  contemporary  aflairs  of 
other  nations,  and  are  tt>tally  uiwlefterving  of  record  in 
themselves.  Isolated  fiom  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
Pyreneao  harrier  and  the  Ocean,  tlie  Visigoths,  after 
thejwere  confined  in  their  Spanish  setllements  and  the 
narrow  March  of  Sepllmania,  appear  for  two  hundred 
je^rs  to  have  maintained  lillle  intercourse  with  the  other 
people  of  Europe*  The  Principality  of  the  Suevi  in 
Gallicia,  which  hud  long  survived  the  first  shock  of 
the  Visigothic  arms*  was  not  entirely  subjugated  and 
incorporated  iuto  the  Monarchy  by  Leovogild,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  Vllh  century;  aiid,  about  thirty  years 
later,  Sisebcrt,  another  of  the  most  able  and  ivarlike  of 
the  VUigolhic  Kings,  by  tearing  from  the  Eas^leru  Em- 
pire tlie  few  maritime  possessions  which  tt  had  hitherto 
preserved  in  Spain  oo  the  Mediterranean  and  Ocean, 
completed  the  consoHdaiion  of  the  Monarchy,  At 
■  epoch — tlie  beginning  of  the  VTlth  century— the 
•jinion  of  Ihe  Visigoihic  Sovereigns  of  Spain  had 
attained  its  greatest  height;  it  embraced  the  whole 
Peninsula,  with  the  Gaulish  frontier,  and  even  ex- 
tended in  the  opposite  direction  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  over  some  part  of  Mauritania. J 

The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Visigoihie  Monarchy, 

•  Fide  twpra,  ^.287. 

JUidor,    Chron.  Gttlh,  p.  721. 
Uiriaoa,  HiMi,  tk  HekM  Mitpamm,  lib.  «i  e,  1-4* 


though  far  less  interesting  than  that  of  the  Prankish 
and  Lombard  Kingdoms  which  expanded  into  the  Feu- 
dal system,  may  seem  to  demand  a  passing  notice.  Its 
chief  distinction  from  them  wan  in  the  siill  grcjtter  in* 
finence  arrogated  by  the  Clergy  in  temporul  affairs. 
The  Visigolhic  Prelates  arc  admitted  in  some  degree  to 
have  deserved  this  superior  power.*  While  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Prankish  Empire  had  deg»*ut'rDted  itilo 
fighting  and  hunting  Barb»rians,  the  Visigothic  Btshopg 
respected  themselves  and  were  respected  by  the  Public; 
and  the  regular  discipline  which  they  mainlatned  in 
their  Church  had  some  beneficial  though  imperfect 
effects  upon  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom,  The  spiritual 
Convocation,  or  National  Co  unci  U  of  the  Clergy  appear 
to  have  had  a  concurrent  power  with  the  Noble?*  and  great 
functionaries  of  the  State,  if  not  also  the  initiative  voice, 
in  temporal  legislation;  and  many  salutary  laws  of  the 
Visigothic  Cotle  owed  their  enactment  to  this  mixture 
of  Barbarian  freedom  and  Ecclesiastical  policy  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Noble  and  Episcopal  Orders, 
The  elect itm  lo  the  Crown,  and  the  subsequent  control 
of  the  Ri>yal  administration,  were  vested  in  the  united 
choice  of  the  Bi*ihops  and  Palatines,  and  ]>reserved  in 
the  privileges  of  a  powerful  Arisiocracy  ;  and,  after  the 
failure  of  tlie  Roy^  line  of  Alarie,  tlie  succession  was 
still  Itmitt'd  to  the  pyre  and  noble  blood  of  the  GothiT.t 
We  rnay  add  a  fact  to  this  summary  which  has  escaped 
the  great  authority  from  whom  we  are  fc)orrowing,  that, 
though  revolution,  cruel ty»  and  atiarchy  disturbed  the 
series  of  the  Visigothic,  perhaps  as  thickly  as  of  the 
Merovingian  Kings,  the  unity  of  the  Stale  was  never 
broken  by  the  mischievous  custom  of  Regal  partitions  ; 
and  the  laws  and  the  intcmu)  polity  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  were  on  the  whole  fur  more  equable  and 
uniform,  antl  probably  better  administered,  than  those 
of  the  Prankish  Empire.l 

To  tliis  favourable  exercise  of  EcclesiBStical  influence 
must  be  darkly  contrasted  the  horrid  spectacle  of  the 
Religious  persecution,  which  it  was  employed  to  ex- 
cite and  aggravate.  The  Visigoths,  at  the  epoch  of 
their  conquest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  for  above  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  like  most  of  the  Barbarian  nations* 
professed  the  Arian  Heresy  ;  the  descendants  of  the 
Roman  Provincials  of  Spain  adhered  to  the  Orthodox 
Creed ;  and  this  diversity  of  Religion  was  suHicieut  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  the  worst  excesses  of  a  furious 
bigotry.  The  cruellies  to  which  the  Arian  Bishops 
stimulated  their  Monarchs  against  the  subjeut  Cal ho- 
lies, the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Visigothic  Court 
and  Clergy  to  the  oppressed  Faith,  and  the  proscription 
to  which  the  Arian  opinions  were  in  turn  exposed,  are 
events  behmging  rather  to  Ecfrlefiiastical  than  Poli- 
tical IliHiory.  Two  circumstances,  tiowever,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Visigothic  Church  deserve  mention  in 
this  place  for  their  conneclion  with  the  temp€)ral  affair* 
of  the  Monarchy.  In  the  reign  of  Leovogild,  the  Re- 
ligious divisions  of  the  Slate  produced  a  furious  Civil 
war,  in  which  the  rebels  wt're  led  by  his  own  ?*on,  lier- 
menegild.  That  young  Prince  had  espoused  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Merovingian  Kings ;  and  the  sh  itnef  il  vio- 
lence to  which  the  Rdigiuus  constancy  of  his  Catholic 


♦  Giljbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  87«. 
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bride  wtn  exposed,  by  the  bigotry  of  his  stepmother, 
wtts  followed  by  his  own  conversion  from  Arianism 
and  revolt  as:ainst  the  Rtiyal  and  paternal  authority. 
The  disaffected  Catholics  supported  his  cause ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  strugf^e 
that  their  rebellion  was  subdued.  Hermenegild  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  parent,  and  his  repeated  trea- 
sons justly  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  mercy  with  which 
he  was  at  first  treated :  though  even  his  aggravated 
guilt  can  scarcely  excuse  the  ultimate  and  unnatural 
severity  of  a  father,  who  pronounced  the  alternative  of 
his  son's  death  or  return  to  the  Arian  profession.  He 
sealed  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  with  his  blood ;  and  the  Romish  Church  has  ca- 
nonized his  memory,  and  perpetuated  one  of  her  gloomi« 
est  legends  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Hermenegild.* 

This  shocking  tragedy  clouded  the  glory  and  happi- 
piness  of  a  reign,  which  had  otherwise  been  distin- 
guished as  the  brightest  in  the  Annals  of  the  Visigothic 
Monarchy  of  Spain.  But,  by  what  must  appear  an 
unaccountable  change  of  opinion,  unless  we  attribute 
a  strong  revulsion  of  popular  sympathy  to  the  fate  and 
the  cause  of  Hermenegild,  the  Arian  Clergy  and  nation 
within  a  few  years  voluntarily  adopted  the  Creed  which 
they  had  strenuously  proscribed.  Recared,  the  brother 
of  the  martyr,  had  embraced  the  same  Faith:  but  with 
more  timidity,  or  prudence,  or  filial  reverence,  he 
avoided  to  disturb  the  last  days,  and  perhaps  to  aggra- 
vate the  remorse,  of  his  unhappy  parent ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Leovogild  had  sunk  into  the  grave,  that  the 
new  King  avowed  himself  a  Catholic,  and  invited  his 
people  to  share  his  conversion.  Notwithstanding  a 
conspiracy  and  a  partial  revolt,  which  he  quelled, 
Recared  at  once  succeeded  in  his  purpose ;  a  general 
Council  of  the  Arian  Prelates  and  Nobles  yielded  to  his 
exhortations ;  and  the  mass  of  the  Visigothic  nation 
strangely  hastened  to  abjure  in  one  hour  the  Heresy  to 
which  they  had  clung  for  two  centuries.f 

The  second  circumstance  to  which  we  have  referred, 
in  the  connection  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Poll- 
tical  Annals  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  That  unhappy  race  had  settled  in  great  num- 
bers in  Spain  long  before  the  epoch  of  the  Visigothic 
conquests  ;  and  the  wealth  which  their  industry  had 
gradually  accumulated  seems  to  have  offered  the  first 
temptation  to  oppress  and  ruin  them.  The  Canons  of 
the  Visigothic  Councils,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
VUth  century,  are  filled  with  traces  of  the  spoliation, 
the  tortures,  and  the  misery  of  every  kind,  by  which 
the  Jews' were  punished  for  the  exercise,  and  compelled 
to  the  abjuration,  of  their  Faith ;  and  these  merciless 
enactments  but  too  closely  anticipated,  if  they  did  not 
first  suggest,  the  detestable  spirit  of  the  more  modern 
Inquisition.  •  By  Sisebert,  near  an  hundred  thousand  of 
the  Jews  were  compelled,  tm  pain  of  death,  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism ;  Chintilla,  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, decreed  the  banishment  of  the  whole  race  ;  and  it 
was  only  a  refinement  of  avarice  and  cruelty  that  re- 
scinded the  sentence,  to  detain  the  victims  of  repeated 
confiscation  and  persecution  within  the  grasp  of  their 
tyrants.  The  political  effects  of  Persecution  are  iri'  all 
Ages  neariy  the  same ;  and  the  detestation  which  the 
Jews  cherished  against  their  Christian  oppressors, 
naturally  lAff^lled   them  to   become  the  secret   but 


•  Mariftiia,£ftj|.  de  Rt^m  Hitp.  fib.  v.  c.  18^14% 
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active  auxiliaries  of  the  Saracens  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  Monarchy  of  Spain.*  v- 

That  memorable  event,  however,   was  immediately 
produced  or  precipitated  by  intestine  disunion  amollg 
the  Visigroths  themselves  ;  and  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest of  the  Peninsula  was  first  invited  by  the  treason 
of  a  Christian  Chieftain.     At  the  opening  of  the  eighlh 
century,  the  successors  of  Mohammed  had  extended  »^ 
the  empire  of  their  Religion  and  nation  to  the  Western  yi 
limits  of  Africa ;  and  the  victorious  career  of  Mousa,  pv 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Walid,  was  only  arrested 
by  the  walls  of  the  Visigothic  fortress  of  Ceuta,  in 
Mauritania,  and  the  bravery  of  its  Governor,  Const 
Julian.     The  motives  which  suddenly  converted  tlte  . 
gallant  defence  of  that  Nobleman  into  a  traitorous  alli-  ^ 
ance  with  the  infidel  enemy,  are  involved  in  much  real 
obscurity;  and  a  suspicious  tale  of  Romance t  is  •!! 
that  remains   to  supply  the  want  of  better  Histocical 
materials  for  the  barbarous  annals  of  a  troubled  tad 
calamitous  epoch.     It  was   the  dishonour  of  Count 
Julian's  daughter  by  his  Sovereign  Roderic,  accordiiu| 
to  the  legend,  which  provoked  the  treason  and  suggested 
the  iatal  revenge  of  the  Chieftain.     But  this  story  b 
scarcely  sustained  by  the  few  authentic  facts  of  die 
Saracen  conquest  which  have  descended  to  us  ;  and  tttt 
distracted  state  of  the  Visigothic  Monarchy,  which  wl  hi 
the  time  was  torn  by  the  feuds  of  the  Clerg}*  and  Noblei^  dn 
and  divided  in  allegiance  between  the  reigning  Sorih 
reign  and  the  sons  of  the  last  King,  Witika,  may  jua« 
tify  the  suspicion,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Saraofni| 
was  less  the  work  of  one  man  and  the  vengeance  of  bii 
private  wrongs,  than  the  desperate  project  of  an  aOH 
bitious  and  broken  faction. 

The  crimes  of  Witika  had  provoked  the  revolt  of  hil  Ba 
subjects ;  and  on  his  deposition,  Roderic,  the  repreMB-  Bs 
tative  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Houses  of  the  Golliie 
lineage,  had  been  raised  to  the  Throne.     In  the  inaiH 
lence  of  his  Regal  fortunes,  Roderic  might  forget  Um 
practice  of  former  virtue,  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  fate  of  his  licentious  predecessor.     He  is  acoaed 
of  having  wasted  his  talents  in  debauchery :  it  is  only 
certain  that,  whether  through  hi$  vices,  or  their  reaileti 
turbulence  and  factious  spirit,  a  portion  of  the  Gothlo 
Clergy  and  Nobles  had  become  disaffected  and  estrang<ed  d; 
fit>m  his  Government.     Encouraged  by  this  temper  of  of 
the  Aristocracy,  the  sons  of  Witika  secretly  asserted  their  ^ 
title  to  the  Crown ;  their  uncle  Oppas,  the  £cdeaa»» 
tical  Primate  of  the  Kingdom,  favoured  their  pret«i|p 
sions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Count  Julian  had  ea* 
tered  into  the  same  cause,  and  incurred  the  diagraoo 
and  daugrer  of  an  abortive  conspiracy.     But,  whatevw 
were  his  political  fears  and  disgusts,   or  his  prival* 
injuries,  the  station  which  the  Count  occupied  in  the 
Monarchy  gave  him  but  too  ready  a  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  policy  or  vengeance.     His  exten- 
sive domains,   his   high  rank,  and  his  numerous  i«* 
tainers  made  nim  a  powerful  leader  ;  and  the  govern* 
ment  both  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
and  its  Afiican  dependencies  enabled  him  to  betray  ihm 
keys  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  formidable  enemies  who  Xi 
were  already  at  its  gates.     To  the  Lieutenant  of  the  C< 
Caliph,  he  exposed  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  his  lii 

^  Mariana,  lib.  vi.  c.  1 — 18.  poMtim, 

t  Mariana  has  laboured  hard  (lib.  vi.  c.  21.)  to  weave  the  BooMiiee 
of  Coant  Julian's  daughter  Cava  into  the  thread  of  genuine  Histoiy  i 
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exist  for  this  legend  of,  probably,  some  much  sulMequent  creation. 
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Country:  Ihe  slothful  vices  or  unpopular  government 
of  the  King ;  the  disaffection  of  the  Nobles ;  and  the 
corruption  of  a  people,  who,  in  the  hjiig  disuse  of  arms 
and  the  templatioitslo  luxurious  indu'^ence,  had  utterly 
degreneraled  from  the  energy  and  prowess  of  Ihe  old 
Gothic  character. 

Fired  with  ambition  at  the  prospect  of  so  splendid 
aod  easy  a  conquest,  Mousu  delayed  only  for  the  per- 
mission of  the  Caliph  to  undertake  the  enterprise^  and 
an  experimental  descent  of  a  few  hundred  Mohfimmed- 
ans  on  the  S[>anish  coast  having-  sufficiently  confirmed 
ihc  report  of  the  traitor,  and  proved  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  Kinj^dom,  a  more  serious  invasion 
was  repealed  in  the  following;  summer.  In  transports 
provided  by  the  Gothic  Count,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
seven  thousand  Arabians  ami  Moors,  (or  Africans,) 
Tarik,  an  intrepid  Saracen,  crossed  the  strait  between 
the  ancient  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  pitched  his  first 
camp  in  Spain,  on  the  rock  which  owes  its  modern 
appellation  of  Gibraltar*  to  his  name*  Concluded  by 
Count  Julian  and  his  (ol lowers,  and  reinforced  from 
Afnca,  the  Saracens  were  rapidly  successful  ;  and  the 
defeat  of  a  Gothic  army  under  Edico,  roused  Roderic 
himself  from  his  dream  of  indolent  security  to  the 
opposite  error  of  a  presumptuous  rashness*  His  sum- 
mons to  the  national  dt fence  was  obeyed  by  the 
Nobles  and  Clerg:y  of  the  Gothic  Monarchy  ut  the  head 
of  near  one  hundred  thousand  fb  I  lowers:  but  the  num> 
bers  of  this  disorderly  host,  unpractised  in  arms  and 
divided  by  treason,  were  feebly  opposed  \o  the  firm 
array  of  twenty  thousand  veteran  Arabians  and  Moors, 
breathing  a  common  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  flushed 
with  tlie  promise  of  an  opulent  realm. 

The  temerity  of  the  Gothic  Kinpr  staked  the  fortune 
of  the  Monarchy  on  a  siiig;!e  biittle;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gaudalete,  near  the  townofXeres,  ihe  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  armies  met  in  Ihe  memorable  and 
sanguinary  encounter,  which  was  to  deliver  the  fairest 
portion  of  Spain  to  the  dominion  of  ihe  Arabs  for  eif^ht 
hundred  years.  Notwithstandinn^  the  decay  of  their  na- 
tional vi|jonr,  and  the  evils  ol  their  disunion,  the  Goths 
still  fou5^jt  with  some  remains  of  a  spirit  worlhy  of  their 
ancient  renown  ;  and  the  event  was  for  several  days  ad- 
verse to  the  Saracens,  until  the  treachery  of  the  Archbishop 
Oppas,  who»  with  his  nepljews,  suddenly  drew  off  his 
trocpA  from  Ihe  Chrijitran  line  and  charg'ed  his  asto- 
Dished  countrymen,  spread  dismay  through  their  ranks, 
and  produceil  irretrievable  disorder^  a  general  flipfht, 
and  a  tremeridous  camatje.  Roderic  himself  escaped  from 
the  field  only  to  perish  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadil- 
quivir;t  his  fall  involved  the  immediaie  ruin  of  the 
Monarchy;  and  the  long"  series  of  the  Visigothic  Kings 
of  S|>ain  terminates  with  his  death. 

Before  the  panic-stricken  and  disunitecl  Christians 
had  leisure  to  collect  their  scatiered  strcnfrth,  or  reco- 
ver  their  broken  spirit  from  ihe  fatal  field  of  Xeres, 
Tarik  had  rapidly  tidvanccd  la  the  Gothic  Capital  of 
Toledo;  received  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants; 
Jintt  by  settling  Ihat  seat  of  the  Monarchy,  prevented 
my  altempt  in  fill  the  vacant  Thnme,  The  surrender  of 
the  Ca|iita]  was  imitated  by  every  city  in  the  8aracen 
line  of  inareh  ;  and  in  a  few  months  Tarik  triumphantly 

•  G^i  TariA,  c*r   the  mountain  of  Ttrik— the  nacienl  Muunt 
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overran  the  whole  lenpTth  of  Ihe  Peninsula  from  South 
to  North,  and  extended  Ihe  Musulman  conquests  from 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  So  rapid 
was  the  career  of  Tarik  that,  wlien  Mousa,  whose 
jealousy  was  unworthily  excited  by  the  ginry  which  his 
officer  had  acqulredp  hastened  to  supplant  him  by 
landing  with  a  fresh  army  in  Spain,  there  remained 
little  more  for  him  to  accomphsh  than  the  reduction  of 
ihe  cities  which  bad  lain  out  of  the  route  of  his  precur- 
sor* Of  thesc^  Seville  and  Merida  alone  resisted  with 
obstinacy  before  they  submitted  to  the  common  lot  of 
capitnlalion  ;  and  in  less  than  three  years  from  their  first 
descent,  the  Arabians  bad  securely  established  the  long 
dominion  of  their  race  and  their  Religion  in  Spain* 

The  fate  of  ihe  mass  of  ihe  subjugated  nation^  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Musulman  conquerors  in  their 
new  possessions*  will  each  claim  a  brief  notice,  and 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  same  rapid  view*  After 
the  first  excesses  of  warfare  were  over,  the  Saracens 
treated  their  new  subjects  with  remarkable  lenity:  the 
Christians  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  ex- 
ercise fjf  their  Religion  and  laws;  the  tribute  which  the 
conquerors  imposed,  did  not,  except  where  the  resist- 
ance had  been  obstinate,  exceed  the  usual  taxes  of  the 
Visigothic  Kings;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  Spanish  Provinces* 
and  tlie  prosperity,  happiness,  and  numbers  of  the  people, 
were  largely  improved  and  multiplied  under  the  bene- 
ficent rule  of  their  Arabian  Lords*  The  toleration* 
which  was  only  permitted  to  the  Christians,  was  mea- 
sured with  a  more  abundant  and  cordial  spirit  to  the 
Jewish  population  of  Spain,  That  oppressed  and 
persecuted  race  had  hailed  the  Saracen  invasion  as  the 
glad  sia^nal  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  They  btid, 
both  in  secret,  and  afterwards  more  openly,  rendered 
the  conquerors  most  important  services*  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  Mohammedans  with  almost 
every  immunity  and  privilege  wivich  they  could  possibly 
desire.  Throughout  ihe  A^Jiddle  Ages,  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  the  Moorish  Provinces  of  Spain  the  happiest  seats 
any  where  permitted  t<i  them  ;  and  the  bonds  of  fidelity 
and  protection  between  them  and  their  Musulman  mas- 
ters remained  unbroken  until  the  final  ruin  of  the 
Arabian  Monarchies. 

The  alliance  between  the  invaders  and  the  traitorous 
faction  of  the  Goths,  which  had  introduced  them  into 
the  Kingdom,  was  ]>robably  less  sincere  :  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Saracens  violated  their  faith  even 
towards  ihe  instruments  whose  baseness  they  must  have 
despised.  Of  the  late  of  Count  Julian  himself,  indeed. 
History  has  preserved  no  authentic  trace;  and  the 
natural  hope  that  he  did  not  escape  the  retrihnlion 
which  his  crime  hod  deserved,  has  been  indulged  only 
in  the  Tomanlic  creations  of  a  Poetical  justice.  But  it 
is  known  that  the  sons  of  Witika  were  invented  by  the 
Saracens  in  their  private  and  patrimonial  estates;  even 
their  subsequent  family  disputes  were  equitably  adjusted 
before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Caliphs  ;  and  the 
Gothic  origin  of  their  descendants  was  gradually  min- 
gled, by  intermarriage,  with  the  noblest  hood  of  Arabia* 

But  it  was  not  posAibe  that  the  violence  of  con- 
quest couhl  equally  respect  the  rights  of  the  whole 
Christian  population.  The  numerous  bodies  of  the 
victorious  Saracens,  who  seated  themselves  in  Ihe 
Peninsula,  until,  by  colonization  or  conversion,  ibey 
overspread   Ihe  Spanish  Provinces  with  a  Musulman 
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people,  must  originally  have  been  establifihed  in  their 
lands  at  the  ex)>en8e  of  Christian  proprietoni;  and 
though  the  manner  in  which  the  spoliation  was  con- 
ducteid  is  not  recorded,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many 
of  the  Goths  must  have  been  vicilently  dispossessed  oif 
their  lands.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  conhncated 
estates  of  those  numerous  adherents  of  the  unfortunate 
Koderic,  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  Country, 
or  who  preferred  an  honourable  resistance  or  exile  to  an 
ignominious  submission  beneath  the  Infidel  yoke.aflTorded 
a  great  means  of  provision  for  the  Saracen  colonists. 
But  the  numbers  of  the  original  conquerors  were  per- 
petually reinforced  by  hordes  of  fresh  adventurers  from 
the  various  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  who  arrived  under 
the  command  of  the  auccessive  Lieutenants  of  the  Ca- 
liphs; and  the  distinction  of  their  races  in  the  Spanish 
Cities  and  Provinces  was  long  cherished  by  the  pride 
of  their  descendants.  The  Asiatic  bands  of  Palestine, 
of  Emesa,  and  of  Damascus,  were  seated  at  Medina- 
Sidonia,  at  Seville,  and  at  Cordova ;  the  Gothic  Capi- 
tal of  Toledo  was  occupied,  and  the  central  Provinces 
were  thinly  overspread,  with  Tribes  of  Persian  and 
Arabian  birth ;  and  the  beautiful  region  of  Grenada, 
the  longest  preserved  and  the  most  precioas  g^em  in  the 
Spanish  Empire  of  the  Arabs,  was  assigned  to  a  nu- 
merous colony,  who  boasted  a  peculiar  descent  from  the 
purest  and  noblest  blood  of  their  native  deserts.  The 
crowd  of  Africans,  who  had  followed  the  standards  of 
Mousa  and  his  successors  from  Mauritania  and  Egypt, 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
might  be  distinguished  on  its  opposite  shores,  in  the 
Provinces  of  Portugal  and  in  Murcia:  but,  by  a  cari- 
ous caprice  of  fortune,  the  Moors  of  Africa,  the  pro- 
selytes, the  subjects,  and  the  inferior  companions  of 
the  Saracens  have  been  sufered  to  embrace  in  their 
familiar  name  the  whole  Arabian  population  of  Spain.* 
The  subsequent  Annals  of  Spain  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabians  bebng,  according  to  our  plan,  rather  to 
the  Mohammedan  tluin  the  Christian  division  of  Poli- 
tical History.  But  the  slow  revival  of  a  Christian  Mo- 
narchy in  the  Peninsula  is  a  portion  of  our  present 
subject.  Afler  the  fail  of  Uie  Gothic  Kingdom,  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  firom  the  Eastern  Provinces 
fled  into  France :  but  a  few  of  the  hardier  spirits,  who 
embraced  the  nobler  alternative  of  resistance,  had  re- 
tired into  the  lofly  mountahis  of  Astarias ;  and  a  small 
inland  district  in  the  roost  inaccessible  part  of  those 
natural  fiistnesses,  became  the  cradle  of  the  modem 
Monarchy  of  Spain.  Pelagius,  or  Pekyo,  a  Goth  of 
noble,  or  perhaps  even  of  Uoyal  blood,  who  is  said  to 
have  rallied  the  poor  remnant  of  the  national  army 
after  the  battle  of  Xeres,  became  the  leader  of  these 
fugitives  in  the  North,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  Qiris- 
tian  Kingdom  :  but  nothing  can  be  more  obscnre  and 
uncertain  than  the  first  foundation  of  the  little  State 
which  was  gradually  to  expand  into  the  Monarchy  of 

*  The  original,  or  at  leaat  earliest,  authorities  for  the  History  of  the 
Stracen  conquest  of  Spain,  are  contaiued  in  the  Arabic  writers,  copied 
into  the  BiMtih^oa.  Arahieo»ifi9fimmt  of  Casiri,  vol.  li.  pauim  from 
p.  31  to  d31 ;  and  in  the  Chrondes  ef  Kinf  Aiphoiiao  III.  of  Leon, 
CPsgif  Criiioa^  vol.  iii.)  and  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  wid  c.  9.  Set  also 
Uie  more  modem  text  of  Mariana,  Hiti,  de  Btbmt  Hupamim,  lib  n. 
c.  \9.adJiH,  Among  oar  English  Historians'the  subject  has  been  adorned 
by  the  laboars  of  libbon,  e.  51  ;  and  of  Mills,  Hi^orjf  of  Mukam- 
meduHumj  2d  EdiL  p.  109— Hi,  am  el^gaat  ipaciaien  of  learning 
aad  condtasatioa. 


Leon  and  Castile.  Tradition  has  justly  eonseccaied  the 
invincible  constancy  and  patriotism  of  the  handful  ofv.* 
brave  men,  who,  amidst  the  wreck  of  their  national 
fortunes,  stUi  disdained  a  base  submission  to  the  Sara- 
cen yoke ;  and  who  chose  rather  to  assert,  at  the  point 
of  their  good  swords,  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedoni  in 
the  barren  mountains  of  Astorias,  than  to  share  the 
wealthy  servitude  of  their  degenerate  Countrymen.  Bat 
Pelayo  and  his  followers  were,  it  is  probable,  in  the 
outset,  enabled  chiefly  to  maintain  their  independenoe 
by  the  obscurity  of  their  retreat  and  the  neglect  of  the 
conquerors.  Seven  years  elapsed  between  the  batde  cf 
Xeres  and  the  date  assigned  by  the  Spanish  Chroni- 
clers  to  the  first  encounter  between  the  Sar  ceos  aad 
the  Asttirian  Christians ;  and  even  the  story  of  the 
expedition  despatched  by  the  Caliph's  Lieutenant, 
Alakor,  aguin«t  their  reviving  State,  and  of  the  tremen- 
dous overthrow  given  by  Pelayo  to  his  numerous  amy 
in  the  mountains,  is  disfigured  and  exaggerated  by  thle* 
Monkish  Legends,  into  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Infidels. 

If  we  credit,  in  any  degree,  the  magnitude  of  this  and  Fa 
a  subsequent  defeat  which  Pelayo  is  declared  to  Iwfe  ^ 
inflicted  on  the  Saracens,  it  must  seem  very  inooapiit'  J^ 
ent  with  the  sagacious  policy  which  tempered  the  ftam^ 
ticism  of  the  Mohammedans  in  those  Ages,  that  Umj 
should  have  turned  aside  from  the  task  of  reducing  eft 
enemy   already  so  dangerous  in   the  heart  of  tMr 
Spanish  Empire,  to  undertake  the  more  distant  and  »• 
duons  conquest  of  France.     It  is  far  more  probable  fhi/k 
the  shock  which  their  power  sustained  from  the  aroM  eff 
Charles  Martel  in  that  disastrous  expedition,  the  de- 
clining vigour  of  the  Caliphate  itself,  and  the  diasensibM 
among  the  Spanish  Arabians,  which  immediately  ftm^ 
ceded  its  triple  division  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  ali 
conspired  to  favour  the  silent  and  neglected  growth  ef 
the  Christian  State  in  the  Asturias :  which  in  its  oricfcl 
could   scarcely  have  sustained  an   open  and  legnr 
straggle  against  the  nndivided  force  of  the  SarMCtt 
conquerors.     We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  intemid  Qi 
condition  of  the  North  of  Spain  in  that  dark  and  tnm-  CI 
blous  era:  but  it  was  perhaps  the  same  dissensiooi^ 
of  the  Moorish  Governors,  that  cherished  the  first  genst'^ 
of  two  other  free  Christian  States  in  the  Pyreneaii'^ 
mountains,  which  afterwards  swelled  into  the  Kingdoon 
of  Aragon  and  Navarre.     The  increase  of  the  Astnrlaii  aI 
State  is  more  distinctly  marked.     Afler  the  interme-  K 
diate  rule  of  Favila,   the  sword  or  sceptre  of  Ptlcjo  ^ 
descended  to  his  son-in-law,  Alfonso  I.,  the  real  (bon- 
der, perhaps,  of  the  Asturian  Monarchy  ;  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  internal  distractions  of  the  Moors.  bnik<. 
firom   his  monntains  into  Gallicia,  reconquered  tbft 
Province,   and  consolidated  the  strength  and  compact-  j^ 
ness  of  his  Kingdom.     It  was  during  his  reign  tiiat.n, 
Spain,  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  Saracen  C 
Empire,  afforded  the  splendid  seat  for  an  independent  A 
Caliphate,  and  the  revival  of  an  Ommiadan  dynasty  in.^ 
the  West,  under  Abdalrahman :  but  at  this  epoch  we  sj 
may  conveniently  postpone  both    the   Christian  nnd 
Mahommedan   Annals  of  the  Peninsula,   for  a  futora 
consideration.* 

*  The  revival  of  the  Christian  Monarchy,  and  the  Arabian  Annsb 
df  Spain  from  the  conqoest  to  the  triple  division  of  the  Cal{plisl% 
must  be  gleaned  from  Roderic  Toletan,  Hiti,  ^rab.  c.  x. — jrviH. 
Cknm,  Aij^hon$i  Regii,  et  Sib,  Arab,  Uisp.  nb.  ntptik ;  and  MaitaM, 
lib.  vile  1,8. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  REIGN  AND  EMPIRB  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT.  OR  CHARLEMAGNE, 

FROM  4.  D*  76B.  to  Ap  D«  814. 


Thb  reign  of  Charlemagne  *  stands  out  Jn  proniinenf 

rcHef  from   the  History  of  the  Dark  A|^es:  a  disniict 

jL^poch  of  solitary  grandeur  dividing"  two  long  periods  of 

Barbarian  tumult  and  disorder.     It  forms  that  signal 

"and  equidistant  point  between  the  destruction  of  the 

Roman  Empire  and  the  slow  reviviil  of  soeiu!  cnltiva- 

Ion,  which  alone  breaks  the  dull  continuity  of  six  cen- 

ic5  of  anarchy  ;  and  it  ofters  the  only  contrast  of  or- 

nijEed   power  on  whiuh  the  mind  can  repose  amidst 

le   disruplured   elements  of   political   civilizalirm.      It 

tervcnes  between  two  examples  of  degenerate  dynas- 

[es  and  two  periods  of  corrupted  Barbarism:  between 

e  common  decay  of  the  original  Royal  Houses  of  the 

orthern  nations,  and  of  the  Imperial  line  which  sup- 

lanted  them  ;  between  the  dissolution  of  the  free  Go- 

ic  Democracies,   aad  the  can&olidatton  of  the  Feudal 

em. 
Notwithstanding' the  fatal  experience  of  Ihe  Merovin- 
gian custom  of  partition,  it  was  imitated  by  the  second 
%     Roy  a!  line  of  the  Franks,     Pepin  It*   Bref  bequeathed 
*p^hU  extensive  dominions  between  his  tw^o  sons,  Charles 
and  Carloman  ;t  and  the  usual  evils  of  the  division  were 
immediately  shown  in  the  quarrel  of  the  brothers  and 
the  insurrection  of  their  tributary  States.     These  tnrbu- 
lent  members  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  compressed  into 
unity  and  obedience  under  lire  vigorous  sceptre  of  Pepin, 
Were  immediately  encouragfed  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  therr  independence  hy  the  youth,   tiie  inexperience, 

»and  the  dissensions  of  his  sons.  If  the  talents  of  the 
young'  Princes  had  been  similar  and  their  lives  equally 
prolong-ed,  their  rivalry  would  have  perpetuated  th*^ 
^first  disorders  of  their  common  reign  :  but  Charles  sur- 
prised bis  enemies  by  an  early  dijs^play  of  extraordinary 

•  Tile   owTy  c»rigiTial  atit^Oftty  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  the 

"ildfy  of  (he  reijE^   and  actions  of  Charlemagne  U  his  Secretary^ 

iBhtrt.  who  composed  both  a  wdl-ki»wn  Life  of  the  Emperor*  and 

Aoiia.K  of  the  Carfovinj^iaii  Mon-drc^y,  which  we   hue  before 

T1ies«  Works,  with  the   occasional  light  thrown  on  the 

Went  of  CharlcTnagne  by  his  Lnws  or  CapilulancSi  (which  have 

I  collet  ted   in  the  Work  of  Stephen  BaluTje,  Cnpituiarin  Return 

mstrrtim,  2  vol*,  tol.  Pari*,  1680.)  form  the  only  autlienlic  n.atc- 

1^  Ml  of  which  Tvious  modem  wnten  haie  raised  llieir  Historical 

Thk  parlifton,  however^  w»*  rather  in  fact  ultimafcty  the  work 

«f  ft  Katiofial  AtsemUy,  after  the  death  of  Pepin.       Frant-i,  facto 

'  mkmmiitr   garner tdi    eonvmiu^    say?     Kginfiarl,    ambm   iihi    rrgn 

tonitititMnt.     Ef  iiihafli,  Fifa  C^rofi   Magm^   c.  4.      They  n^ pealed 

the  divisioii  ;  or  ralber,  it  should  seem,  ntade  a  new  one* 
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ability  and  valour;  and  his  forlnnes  at  once  acquired 
the  decided  ascendant  over  those  of  his  feebler  brother. 
He  forcibly  stripped  Carloman  of  a  part  of  Austrasia. 
which  WHS  in  dispute  between  Iheni ;  quelled  an  elfort 
of  the  deprived  Dtike  of  Aquitaine  to  reesiUblish  his 
independence  ;*  and  overawed  both  the  tributary  Sove- 
reigns of  the  Bavarians  and  Lombards,  who  were  dis- 
poned lo  renounce  their  allegiance.  The  politic  roar- 
risjrre  of  Charies  with  the  dauffhter  of  Desiderio,  the 
Ijombard  Monarch,  gnve  a  hollow  promise  of  friend- 
ship, which  was  shortly  broken  by  the  death  of  Carlo- 
man.  Seizincr  the  inheritance  of  his  brother^s  infant 
sons  with  little  opposition,  Charles  was  no  sooner 
master  of  the  whole  Frankish  Empire,  than  he  insult- 
ingly divorced  his  Lombard  Princess ;  and  the  rcsetiU 
ment  which  Desiderio  rashly  betrnyed,  and  the  asyhun 
and  countenance  which  he  afforded  lo  the  widow  iind 
children  of  Carloman,  entailed  a  total  ruin  upon  the 
dcclininij  Monarchy  of  the  Lombards. 

That  Kin^^dom  was  in  no  degree  equal  to  a  contest 
with  the  power  of  the  Frankish  Empire,  even  if  Desi- 
derio,  with  the  nsual  irupnidence  or  fatality  of  his 
Ilonse*  had  not  also  outraged  the  Papacy,  and  by  his 
ag'gressions  compelled  the  reig'uing'  Pontiff*,  Adrian  L» 
lo  implore  the  succour  of  the  hereditary  protector  of  the 
Holy  See.  At  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Frankisli 
Monarch,  like  bis  father,  descended  with  alacrity  from 
the  Alps,  besieged  Desiderio  in  his  Capital  of  Pa  via,  and 
compelling^  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  finally  extin- 
guished the  national  independence  and  dynasty  of  the 
Lombards,  The  widow  and  children  of  Carloman,  as 
well  as  Desiderio  and  bis  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor,  who  is  said  to  have  conveyed  all  these  Ro)'al 
captives  to  France,  History  is  silent  on  their  subse- 
quent fate ;  and  the  Lombard  Monarch  and  his  chil- 
dren may  either  have  perished  by  violence  or  have  been 
ffutfered  to  languish  out  their  days  in  obscurity  :  but 
there  can  be  less  doubt  that  the  infant  nephews  of 
Charles  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  lo  the  safety  of  his 
nsurpation.     The  conquest  of  Lombardy  was  not  com- 

*  Though  cntnposing  an  integral  portiotr  of  Krincr  itself,  the  Pm- 
vioc-  of  Aquitaine  was  not  completely  brought  under  ihe  imnjcdrule 
(Jomitaioti  of  thi?  Crown,  until  ihe  repealed  rrbt'llum  of  it^  Duke«  Itnd 
tj**En  punishtrd  by  toiTfiscation,  imprt^onnienl,  and  dealh.  (JjiiLlard, 
the  pitrtJern  biographer  of  CJiarJcmBifnc,  hoj  Imbofioustv  attempted 
{Hittairc  df  Chnriemagne^  vol,  ii,  p.  50|e/  *tq')  to  trace  the  Merovin^ 
giati  descent  of  riic^e  Princes. 
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pleteJ,  ynti!  after  a  revolt  wtiich  was  punished  by  the 
defeat  aixd  death  of  a  Duke  of  Friyli :  but  another  great 
ChieHiiin,  whose  family  had  established  the  Lombard 
D*jchy  of  Beneveiito  in  Southern  Italy,  successfully 
resisted  the  Fmukish  arms,  and  was  fitially  permitted 
to  preserve  at  least  the  forms  of  hidependence.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  conqueror  rather  to  annex  the  Lom- 
bard Kingdom  by  an  equal  union  to  his  Empire*  than 
to  treat  it  as  a  suhju^nted  Connlry.  The  great  aristo- 
cracy of  the  Lombard  Dukes^  or  Governors  of  Provinces, 
^vhofte  functions  and  power  had  become  hereditary,  re- 
mained undisturbeil;  the  people  were  buffered  to  retain 
their  own  national  lawn  and  customs  ;  and  Charles  was 
contented  with  the  paramount  Sovereignty  and  the 
gent  ral  alleg^iance  of  Northern  Italy.* 

From  the  easy  task  of  completuif^  the  valuable  con- 
quest of  that  Peninsula,  by  the  acquisition  of  its  South- 
ern Provinces,  which  were  si  ill  subject  to  the  Easlern 
Emperors,  the  ambition  of  the  Frankish  Sovereign  was 
strangely  diverted  to  tfie  wild  and  distant  forests  of 
Saxony.  Though  a  considerable  portion  of  Germany 
had  been  embraced  within  the  Merovinp:ian  Monarchy, 
the  fierce  and  Pagan  Tribes  or  confederacy  of  the 
Saxons,  which  extended  over  its  Northern  regions,  had 
always  in  a  large  sense  maintained  their  independence. 
The  bold  spirit  of  freedom,  with  which  this  rude  people 
disdained  a  foreign  yoke,  was  associated  with  an  insur- 
mountable •^epugnance  to  Christianity;  and  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  and  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Saxons, 
seem  to  have  been  chiel^y  excited  and  aggravated  by 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  Frankish  Monarch.  In  his 
first  or  second  expedition  into  Saxony*  after  a  sangui- 
nary contest,  of  which  the  details  would  be  odious  to 
humaniiy  and  are  little  worth  particular  record,  Charles 
had  received  the  submission  and  enforced  the  reluctant 
Baptism  of  several  thousands  of  the  people,  wben  his 
attention  was  invited,  b\  the  arrival  of  a  Saracen  Emir 
in  his  camp  at  Paderborn  in  Westphalia,  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  his  dominions.t 

The  dissensions  among  the  Moorish  Governors  of 
Spain  had  at  this  period  attained  their  height  in  the 
siroggle  betwen  the  adherents  of  the  Abbassidan  and 
Omniiadau  dynasties  of  the  Caliphate ;  and  the  Emir 
ofSaragossa,  after  being  expelled  from  his  possessions, 
bad  traversed  France  and  Germany  to  implore  protec- 
tion from  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  his  national  Faith. 
Charles  promptly  accepted  an  ofllce  which  gratilied  his 
insatiable  thirst  ofdonnnion  ;  and  soon  after  assembling 
a  great  army  on  the  Spanish  froiUier,  he  descended 
from  the  Pyrenees  ajid  penetrated  withont  ditficulty  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ehro.  The  tremendous  renown  of  his 
grandfather*B  victory  had  Jiot  been  elfaced  by  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  from  tlie  memory  of  the  aftrighted  and 
degenerate  Saracens  ;  their  divisions  or  fears  made  his 
power  irresistible;  and  the  capitulation  of  Saragossa 
completed  the  rapid  conquest  of  the  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Ebro,  which,  under  the  title  of 
the  Spanish  March,  he  permanently  annexed  to  the 
Frankish  Empire,  The  Emir  of  Saragossa  was  faith- 
fully restored  to  his  government :  hut  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  March  was  confided  to  a  Frankish 
Count,  who  resided  at  Barcelona,  and  whose  successors 


•  EgioKirli.  AuHoiet,  ad  anmt  76a — 776,  P'ita  Car.  c.  5,  ice 
AnttttltM  BerLioiiini,  apud  MuralorL  Script,  Rer,  lial  voJ.  ii,  p.  475^ 
498.  ^ 

t  Hginhtrtii  Jnnatet,  ad  anm,  77^. 


continued   for  four  centuries  to  acknowledge  at  least 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  Crown.' 

The  termination  of  Charles's  Spanish  expedition  was 
remarkably  contrasted  hoih  with  its  snbstantial  success 
and  the  general  splendour  of  his  reign.  While  his  vic- 
torious forces,  on  their  return  into  France,  wound 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Gascons:  an  aboriginal,  or  at  least 
Keltish  race,  whose  possession  of  that  region  had  sur- 
vived the  long  revolutions  of  Ages,  and  the  vicissitudes  li««»»i 
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of  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Saracenic  conquests.  j!**"*| 
In  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,   these  hardy  mountaineers  j^^^^ 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  rear  guard  of  the  Frankish  i^, 
host,  andeapturingthe  immense  booty  which  encumbered 
its  careless  or  toilsome  march.     History  obscurely  be- 
trays the  real  circumstances  of  a  disgraceful  and  cala- 
mitous defeat,  of  which  the  magnitude  is  more  strongly 
attested,  since  the  memory  has  been  imperishably  pre* 
served,  in* the  wildest  traditions  of  Romance.     One  of 
Charleses  principal  Commanders  was  slain  in  the  rout; 
and  the  prowess  and  fall  of  the  Paladin  Rolando  hi  the 
fight  of  Roncesvalles,  was  long  the  dearest  theme  of 
those  early  fables  of    cluvalry,    which  have  been  so 
luxuriantly  adorned  by  the  Ituliiin  muse.f 

From  the  Spanish,  the  attention  of  the  King  of 
France  reverted  to  the  Italian  Peninsula ;  and  his 
next  visit  to  the  latter  Country  was  principally  employed 
in  settling  the  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  upon  his  infant 
son  Cadomani  or  Pepin.  He  accordingly  caused  the 
young  Prince  to  be  solemnly  presented  with  the  aucicat 
diadem  of  the  Lombard  Kings,  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Italy;  that  symbol  of  an  imaginary  rii;bt,  which  was  in 
after  ages  so  often  to  form  the  prize  of  foreign  con- 
flict; and  which,  in  onr  own  times,  aller  typifying  tliC 
ambitious  pretensijns  of  the  modern  Charleuiagne,! 
has  descended  upon  the  brows  ol  an  Austrian  dynasty. 
The  infant  King  of  Lombardy  was  lefl  to  grow  up 
among  his  new  subjects  ;  but  the  restless  activity  of  his 
parent  was  soon  summoned  a  second  time  from  the 
Italian  plains  to  the  forests  of  Northern  Germany,  by 
the  intelligence  of  a  fresh  insurrection  among  the 
Saxons.  The  unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  or  the 
blind  hatred  of  Christianity,  which  distinguished  that 
people,  was  animated  by  the  hero  Witikend,  who,  like  R«««kt 
anuther  Arminius,  beaded  his  nation  in  the  obstinate  t^**"* 
struggle  against  the  double  yoke  of  conquest  and  civi-  *"T 
ligation.  Disdaining  submission  to  the  force  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  withstand,  the  Saxon  Chieflain, 
during  the  former  successes  of  Charles,  had  retired  into 
Scandinavia  :  but  the  general  revolt  of  his  CounirymeB 
was  the  signal  for  his  return ;  and  before  Charles  cuttlil 

*  VJrt  de  Ftnfer  les  Datet,  xol  ii.  p.  29L 

f  TliTs  S{>aoi^li  expedition  ofCtiaflemagne  it  briefly  reUt^  in  the 
IXih  chapter  of  E^ginhaii,  our  only  drigir.at  aoihorily  ofereilit  Bat 
the  fabulous  ex ptojtsi  of  Charles  4ud  tii  Paladint  again  '  "-^  '^-nf«ii% 
wtiich  form  the  darling  theme  ol  the  Eontancrs  uT  [  ^fUjt 

are   reflected  and  mukipliecJ,  like   niany-c«l oared  hu.  ^    -tuatie 

light,  from  the  lualre  of  hi*  real  achievemeuls. 

I  At  a  di stance  of  ten  ceattiries,  ihe  ree^itabliAhroeiit  of  »  frtmek 
Empire,  iugge^led  to  literary  adulalion  ttie  obviout  rrfembbnc* 
between  its  tiir<^t  and  second  founden  ;  and  »eireral  acts  of  N«jp«laM 
attested  liia  eagcraesa  to  accept  the  comparison.  His  «i«u  I'pliov  of 
the  tron  Crown  was  a  palpable  copy  of  Charlcmagoe  ;  lad  hu  l^fl^ 
] alive  laLntir^i  his  patronage  of  I.eUcrs  and  the  Arts,  and  tbc  iP4f«ii- 
eence  nf  hia  public  works,  might  have  justified  ihe  parallel : — if  the 
enlightened  conqueror  of  uur  limes  had  expiated  the  cold  telfi«bfie94of  ^ 
ktM  desctlalin^ ambition  with  tlie  n^me  uoafTected  &yvipaihy  mnd  le^l  2 
for  the  welfare  and  happiiiesifof  hii  people,  wbicb  Ubiv«  sanctified  tb« 
ir.emory  of  the  illustrious  Barbariaa, 
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Tt^ctt  the  Iheatrc  of  action,  Witikend  had  iuflicled  a 
severe  defeat  upon  his  Liruteimnts.  The  approach  of 
the  Fmnkisi)  Kins;  with  a  formidable  army  revived  the 
icrror  of  his  power;  the  Saxons,  as  u^iual,  siibiuitted  at 
bis  presence,  only  to  await  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  insurrection  ;  and  Witikend,  deserted  by  bis 
followers,  fled  ai^'uin  for  refn^e  to  the  North.  Charles 
then  resolved,  with  a  cool  and  detesltdjie  crnelly  wiiidi 
Imsled  an  indelible  jntain  npon  bis  memory,  to  quell  the 
sjjirit  of  the  whole  Saxon  jieople  by  an  appalbng  ex- 
&(np1e  of  severity.  All  the  principal  men  of  the  nation 
being  convened  to  attend  bis  camp  at  Verden  for  the 
purpose  of  homage  or  counsel,  the  peaceful  assembly 
was  ^suddenly  surrounded  by  his  troops  and  disarmed  ; 
and  four  tbou!»and  five  hundred  Saxons  of  the  nol  ilcst 
blooJ  of  their  nation  were  led  out  and  beheaded  on  the 
same  s)K>t.* 

This  horrible  btilcbery,  so  far  from  producing^  the 
desired  effect,  only  goaded  a  brave  and  ferocious  people 
to  fury  and  vengeance.  They  everj'wbere  flew  to  arms ; 
Witikend  once  more  appeivred  as  their  leader;  and  a 
war  of  extermination  ragged  for  two  years  longer*  until 
Charles,  either  relenting-  in  bis  policy  or  sincerely  weary 
of  endless  massacre,  converted  his  victories  into  the 
means  of  conciliation.  The  courage  of  \he  surviving 
Saxon  leaders  had  been  broken  by  repeated  defeats, 
gladly  listened  to  his  overtures  of  mercy  ;  and  even 
[ikend  himself,  as  if  yielding  to  the  spell  of  inevitable 
lesliny,  at  liisi  tendered  a  faithful  submission,  and  ae- 
knowledjred  llie  Religion  and  dominion  of  the  victor. 
Hit^  example  hadapowerinl  influence  upon  his  Country- 
men: but  it  did  not  prevent  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
insurrection  and  massacre;  nor  were  the  Saxons  flu  ally 
subdued,  and  the  remains  of  Pag-ani^m  extirpated  in 
Germany,  until  after  above  thirty  years  had  elapsed  of 
fri^tful  persecution  and  bloodshed.  Even  in  the  tutal 
subjugation  of  their  Country,  the  most  resolute  freemen 
or  the  fiercest  idcdaters,  preservinjr  ihetr  spinl  untame- 
Bble,  retired  to  the  forests  of  Scandinavia  ;  and  carrying 
with  them  their  haired  of  the  Frankish  name,  while  they 
gradouUy  mingled  their  blood  with  the  Tribes  of  the 
Northmen,  or  NormanK,  these  Saxou  exiles  swelled  the 
piratical  swarms  which  were  shonly  to  issue  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baliic,  and  look  a  deadly  vengeance  on 
the  Carlovingian  Empire  for  the  original  wrongs  of  their 
n&tion.t 

The  great  talents  and  incessant  activity  of  Charles, 
the  magnitude  of  bin  power,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
fortune,  had  barely  sulhced  lor  the  conquest  of  a  people, 
whose  rebellion  was  renewed  as  often  as  he  withdrew 
his  armtes  or  even  his  pre^ence  from  among  them.  A 
transfusion  of  races  was  adopted  as  the  only  alternative 
of  peipetual  revolt  or  gradual  extermination.  By  the 
wisdom  of  the  conqueror,  Frankish  colonies  were  settled 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  and  bodies  of  t!ie  Saxons 
were  comj)elled  to  transport  themselves  to  Italy,  and 
more  numerously  into  Flanders  and  Bntbant  r  in  which 
laiicr  Provinces  they  still  maintained  that  inextinguish- 
able passion  for  freedom,  and  resistance  to  tyranny, 
which,  fostered  by  the  s]>irit  of  Cimimerce,  became  for 
many  centuries  the  proverbial  inheritance  of  their  brave 
and  industrious  descendants.  In  their  native  seats, 
the  remains  of  the  Saxons  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
own  laws;  they  were  governed  by  Dukes  of  their  own 

•  Hj^iih.ir^  A/uififei^  ftti  tfHH.  783. 
t  ihttL  ad  anm  "^SS— 786. 

iroL.  ju. 
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hlood ;    and  while  their  union  with  the  body  of  the 
Prankish  Empire  was  gradually  effected,  the  indepen- 
dence and  distinction  of  their  national  character  were  in    _      __ 
a  great  measure  preserved*  p^o^ 

The  viclr»ries  by  which   Charles  mibjugated,  or  at      a.  d. 
least  curbed^  the  other  barbarous  nations  who  disquieted      768, 
the  Eastern   frontiers  of  his  Empire,  were  associated         to 
with   circumstances   less   repugnant  to  humanity,  and      a,  d* 
almost  equally  important  in  their  results.     The  Sclavo-      814, 
nic  Tribes,  who  bad  overspread  (be  modern  regions  of  VicioHci  of 
Boheniia,  Prussia,   and  Ptiland,  were  in  general  com-  Jj^^  §  f^'^^t'^ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  obedience  to  bis  sceptre  ;  and  ^^^  jvibts 
the  first  of  those  Countrtes^  at  least,  may  be  numbered  md  Huns, 
among  the  conquered  Provinces  which  be  annexed  to      a.  d. 
his  dominions.     It  required  a  more  arduous  effort,  and      789. 
a  sanguinary  and  devastating  struggle  of  several  y^ars, 
to  reduce  the  Huns  or  Avares  of  Pannonia  to  a  similar 
subjection :  but  after  the  Frankish  arms  had  penetrated 
to  the  Royal  village  of  those  Barbarians,  and  all  the 
flower  of  their  race  had  perished  in  several  engage- 
ments, the  wreck  of  the  nation  accepted  the  mercy  of     a,  o. 
the  C4inqueror  ;  and  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  was  per-      796. 
manently  extended  over  a   part  of  the  modern   Hun- 
gary and  Dahnatia,  to  the  junction  of  the  Danube  with 
the  Save,  and  the  shores  of  the  Istrian  gulf* 

These  conquests  on   the   Eastern  extremity  of  the  Consolt* 

Frankish  Empire  seemed  to  put  the  seal  to  its  grandeur     J^""  f . - 
1  '  rrii  '        ^  ,  »       ■  1    r       extent  or  ho 

and    security.      Ihe  traaorous  machinations   and  ire- j^j„p,(^^ 

quent  rebellions  of  Tassillon,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
kinsman  of  Charles,  in  concert  with  the  Saxons  and 
Huns,  had  justified  a  lenient  sentence  of  deposition  ;  ihe 
whole  of  his  great  Duchy  was  incorporated  into  the  gene- 
ral Monarchy;  and  tlie Carlovingian  dominions  extended 
without  intermission  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  and  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic,  over  a  part  of  Spain,  the 
whole  of  France,  and  Germany  Proper,  with  portions 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  some  Dalmatian  Provinces, 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  present  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Gfettoess, 
The  completion  of  this  geographical  circle  by  the  arms  jiower,  md 
and  the  activity  of  Charles  opens  the  most  glorious  "^P^**^^*"" 
epoch  in  his  long  and  l^^rtunalc  reign.  The  supremacy"  *'*** 
of  his  power  and  the  renown  of  his  great  talents  were 
acknowledged,  not  only  in  his  vast  dominions,  but 
throughout  the  Western  world,  in  the  respect  and  fear 
of  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  in  the  reverence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Monarchs  of  Gallicia  and  Asturias,  and  in  the  bo- 
mage  of  the  Scottish  and  perhaps  of  the  Saxon  Princes 
of  Britain,!  The  fame  of  his  greatness  extended 
even  to  the  distant  Court  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers 
of  Asia  and  Ahica;  and  Haroun  Alraschid,  his  con- 
temporary, and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Abbassidan 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  sought  an  interchange  of  embassies 
and  compliment-?  with  his  Throne,  and  cultivated  a 
ceremonial  friendship,  which  was  protected  by  distance 
from  any  interruption,  and  could  not  be  endangered  by 
the  collision  of  political  interests. t 

Upon  less  doubtful  motives  than  curiosity  or  vanity,  llh  ioter- 
the   reputation   and    power  of  the  Fmnkisli   Monarch  coarse  with 
commanded  the  refspert  and  excited  the  dread  of  the  Jj^^***"™ 
only  Potentate  who  might  pretend  to  dispute  with  him  ^^^^'''' 
the  obedience  of  the  Chri^^iian  worid.     The  sceptre  of 

*   Eginhftrt,  Attnfi/f*,  ad  nmrt.  788—794.    Ftla  G/r.  c.  15. 

t  The  ftispecifiil  curr^spondEnce  of  otir  Sixoti  Eglit rt  with  Ctiaric- 
magne  appear*  rather  apocryphiL  But  see  Gail  lard,  vol.  ii.  ocfp. 
SS'I,  he, 
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the  Eastern  Empire  was  now  held  by  a  woman  and  a 
mother,  whose  unnatural  ambition  was  defiled  with  the 
deposition  and  cruel  mutilation  of  her  own  son.  AAer 
depriving  him  of  his  birthright  and  his  eyes,  Irene 
reigned  alone  as  Empress  of  the  East ;  and  her  alarm 
at  the  increasing  power  of  the  Frankish  Monarchy  had 
been  artfully  evinced  in  the  intrigues  by  which  she  had 
instigated  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Benevento  and  the  Sclavonic  Barbarians. 
Af>cr  the  failure  of  these  machinations,  she  endeavoured, 
if  the  Chroniclers  of  her  own  nation  may  be  believed, 
to  divert  the  hostility  and  allure  the  ambition  of  Charles, 
with  the  hope  of  sharing  the  Imperial  title,  and  uniting 
the  Frankish  and  Grecian  Empires  by  the  possession 
of  her  hand.* 

With  whatever  truth  and  sincerity  the  proposal  may 
have  been  made  and  accepted,  its  fulfilment  was  frus* 
trated  by  a  revolution  which  ]  suddenly  precipitated 
Irene  from  the  Throne  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
formal  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  dignity  was 
reserved  for  another  political  architect.  This  was 
Pope  Leo  III.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  I.  A  sedition 
at  Rome,  in  which  the  nephews  of  the  late  Pontiff  com- 
pelled Leo  to  fly  for  his  life,  reduced  the  new  Pope  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Charles,  and 
paved  the  way  for  a  signal  exhibition  of  his  gratitude  to 
his  benefactor.  Charles,  afler  restoring  the  fugitive 
Pope  in  triumph  to  his  seat,  proceeded  in  person  to 
Rome ;  heard  the  accusations  of  Leo's  enemies ;  con- 
stituted himself  the  judge  of  his  innocence  ;  and  fbigned 
a  reluctance  to  receive  the  recompense  of  this  service, 
for  which  it  is  probable  that  he  had  privately  stipulated. 
Leo  was  popular  at  Rome  ;  and  his  restorer  was  wel- 
comed in  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  world  with  the 
euthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  citizens.  Ever  since  the 
first  delivery  of  Rome  from  the  oppression  of  the  Lom- 
bards by  the  Carlovingtan  arms,  both  Pepin  and  Charles 
had  exercised  a  general,  though  not  very  definite  Sove- 
reignty over  the  city,  with  the  vague  and  unmeaning 
title  of  Patrician,  which  had  originally  been  borne  by 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  A  more 
august  appellation  was  now  to  confess  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  assert  the  succession  of  the  Franks 
ish  Sovereigns  to  the  purple  of  the  Ccesars.  Durilig 
the  celebration  of  high  mass  at  the  festival  of  ChrisUqM, 
on  the  last  year  of  the  Vlllth  century,  and  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  while  the  French  King  knelt  before  the 
altar,  Leo  suddenly  approached  him  and  placed  an  Im^ 
perial  crown  on  his  head,  with  the  exclamation,  which 
was  immediately  echoed  in  the  shouts  of  the  people,  of 
*'  Long  life  to  Charles  Augustus !  crowned  by  the  hand 
of  God :  the  great,  pious,  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the 
Romans !"  The  authority  of  the  Pope  to  confer  this 
dignity  might  vainly  be  demanded,  but  the  new  Empe- 
ror was  at  least  worthy  of  the  honour ;  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  formally  dated  from 
the  solemn  event ;  and  the  coronation  of  CHAaLXMAOnn 
has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single  curcumstance, 
indissolubly  united  the  well-merited  epithet  of  greatntas 
with  his  name.t 

*  Tbeophftn^i^  Ckr^mgrupkia,  p.  401^-403.  In  the  nigii  of 
Nicepborufl,  the  successor  of  Irene,  n  solemn  Tretty  wu  condudad 
between  him  and  Charlemsgpe  which,  (a.  d.  802|)  on  the'bssie  of 
poisewion,  adljusted  the  limit#,  «od  procbined  the  AUiuoi^  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Bmptreii 

f  Kginhart,  AnnaUt^  ad  mm,  799—800.  In  the  coolaat  for 
supremacy  between  the  Empire  and  the  PeptdoM^.  which  ftwt^y 


The  elevation  of  Chariemagne  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
introduces  the  most  splendid,  the  pacific  glories,  of  his   ^ 
protracted  dominion.     In  a  natural  division  of  his  reigDu 
that  event  marks  the  triumphant  term  of  his  conqueata» 
and  the  settlement  of  his  Civil  administration.     In  % 
period  of  thirty-two  years,  which  were  passed  in  inoesaani 
hostilities,   he  had  extended  his  possessions  firom  ths 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Save,  from  the  Pyrenees  tm 
the  Ebro,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria ; 
the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  almoat  Pa 
wholly  occupied  in  unwearied  and  laudable  efibrts  to  coor  nc 
solidate  and  ameliorate  the  institutions  of  his  Empice. "! 
An  era  of  general  peace  was  maintained,  with  few  iniev-  '^ 
ruptions,  by  the  fame  of  his  talents  and  power,  and  th^ 
dread  of  his  arms  and  activity  ;  and  the  establish nMiil 
of  tranquillity  was  followed  by  efforts  for  universal  im-  ^ 
provement  in  jurisprudence,   learning,   manners,   aad  ^ 
morals.     Among  the  Franks,  he  restored  the  leg^ular 
convocation  of  the  National  Assemblies,   whidi  lu4 
fallen  into  some  disuse  under  the  Merovingian  Kinga 
He  laboured  to  introduce  order  into  their  meetings,  m^ 
encouraged  their  legislative  deliberations  for  the  con^ 
mon  weal.    While  be  left  the  people  of  the  conqiMured 
Provinces  as  much  as  possible   in  the  enjoymeai  gf 
their  own  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  he  endear 
Toured  to  modify  and  amend  their  Barbarian  institar 
tions.     He  even  meditated  the  comprehensive  deakpn 
of  reducing  and  reconciling  the  contradictions  of  lb 
Roman  and  Barbarian  law  into  one  uniform  Code  of 
jurisprudence  throughout  his  whole  Empire ;  and  tht 
magnitude  of  this  conception,  which  a  single  life  wtf 
too  short  to  mature,  at  least  attests  the  capacity  of  hie 
mind  and  the  elevation  of  his  views.     He  also  mingled 
actively  in  the  Ecclesiastical  a&irs  of  his  Empire  ;  end  ?"! 
even,  with  the  tone  of  contmand  or  protection  ta  tte  |^ 
Latin  Church,  interposed  in  her  controversies  and  die*  ^ 
tated  the  proceedings  of  her  Councils.    It  was  in  the 
same  plenitude  and  security  of  his  own  power,  that  W 
lavishly  increased  the  privileges  and  authority  of  thg 
Clergy,  whom  he  intrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  Empire.     With  too  abundant. e 
confidence  in  their  superior  qualifications  for  oflice^  he 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  over  his  \xmjfOf 
ral  tribunals ;  he  forbade  the  lay  Magistrates  to  enteev 
tain  causes  against  churchmen ;  and  he  thus  eleralid 
the  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Order  above  all  fiMroMr 
example  and  authority.* 

With  less  questionable  advantage  to  his  subjeofti^  ^ 
this  great  Monarch  reformed  the  coinage  of  the  Elnpiie  "^ 
and  enacted  the  legal  divisions  of  money,  provided  by  ^ 
his  laws  for  the  correction  of  innumerable  abuflM  of 
administration,  and  laboured  to  ameliorate  the  aluriA 
condition  and  to  diminish  the  oppression  of  the  oomsuNl 
pcoplcf    The  same  wise  and  benevolent  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  general  civilization  and  bappineait 

plated  the  Middle  Ages  and  has  been  more  haimleaaly  ooolinMl  %§ 
modem  times  bv  the  seal  of  literary  and  antiquarian  partntns  tiM 
circumstances  or  Charlemagno*s  corooatioD  have  been  variously  ie» 
garded :  but  the  simple  fact  remains  the  same,  (hat  the  Pope  fin| 
omfmnr^d  the  Imperial  diadem  upon  a  Prince  whose  generni  sova- 
retgnty  he  bad  already  acknowledged,  and  afterwards  paid  htm  the 
homage  of  a  mbjtei.  See,  chiefly,  Muratori,  Anmaii  ttbmiiaa  md 
dun.i  Pi^  Critica,  vol.  iiL  p.  418;  Cianoone,  {iHoria  <U  JVepaft'J 
vol.  k  p.  395;  Oaillard,  rol.  ii.  p.  412-^46;  St.  Marc,  Airigi 
Ckronotoffifuef  vol.  i.  p.  440—450. 

•  Stepb.  Balazif,  Capituiaria,  (CaroKJ  vol.  i.  p.  227,  904^  905, 
1105,  &c. 

t  Baluaii,  Capii,  passim. 
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li^    WHS  shown  in  the  ntimher  ani!  Tartetv  of  th«  public 

^^^  works  which  he  directed ;  in  the  constniction  of  rftads 

■*       and  bridges,  lb*»  opening"  of  navigable  rivers,   and  the 

J"      creation  of  a  marine  to  foster  Ihe  commerce  ami   pro- 

^,      leci  the  coasts  of  the  Empire*     Amon^:  ihese  projects, 

L      the  attempt  to  complete  a  commuiiicalion  between  the 

I*      GermaTi   Ocean    and    ihe   Euxine    by   conncctinn;    the 

*       Rliine  t.nd  the  Dnniibe  witli  a  canal,   deserves  a  parti- 

anlar  »ml  honourable  mention  for  the  grrandeur  of  the 

design,  aUhoti^  it  miscarried  in  the  execution.*     The 

faHure  has  been  imputed  lo  the  rude  state  of  the.  Arts 

ami  the  ignorance  and  unskilful ness  of  a  dark  Age :  yet, 

if  the  diffieultie^  of  the  work  were  not  really  insuper- 

sb'e,  it  is  a  greater  reproach  to  the  superior  intellirjence 

and  power  of  modern  times,  that  at  the  distance  often 

centuries,  the  magnifrcent  conception  of  a  Barbanan 

mmd  rcfmains  Mill  unaccomplished. 

All    these    useful  elforts  to  associate  his  greatness 
Willi    the    welfare    of    his    people    have  justly    raised 
ian^,  and  perpetuated  the  r#^nowTi  of  (.'harlemagne  far  above 
fHBtQ^tbt  ofdinary  fume  which  is  lit  up  in  the  desolation  of 
^'    ^M^iae«t.     Yet,  to  the  eve  of  scholaslio  enthusiasm.  It 
i«  \m  sealous  endeavonrs  for   the    encouragement  of 
Learning,   imperfect  and   transient  though  they  were, 
wliieh  liave  shed  the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on 
bis  memory ;  and,  with  their  usual  prodigality  of  grati- 
tude, men  of  letters  have  dehghted  to  confer  that  im- 
mortality on  the  genius  of  Charlemagne,  which  Princes 
narc  e%*er  cheaply  won    by  the  patronage   of  iniellec- 
fnal  dtodies.     But  after  every  detraction    for  the  taste- 
Ivs^oess  and  superstition  which  disfigured  his  purposes, 
the  foundation  of  Schools  and  the  collection  of  Libraries, 
the  aliempt  to  form  an  Academy  in  his  Court,   and  the 
persevering  and  successful  desire    to    gather  the   few 
learned  men  of  every  Cotmtry  around  his  person,  are 
V    ali  fmoitiire  evidences  of  a  real  sympathy  for  literary 
B    exeettence,  which  not  only  overcame  the  original  defi- 
^m    dencies  of  a  negfected  education,  but  rose  far  superior 
^B     U>  the  mde  spirit  of  his  times.f 

iJJ^^  AH  the  glory  and  tbrttme  of  Charlemagne,  however, 
bitdiiii^  oooiil  not  exempt  his  declining  years  from  the  heavy 
^  nares  of  Empire  and  the  ordinary  afflictions  of  humanity. 
The  perpetual  anxiety  for  the  repression  of  abuses  which 
liiia  edi<^  evince,  betrays  also  the  inetlicacy  of  his  best 
"  }  reveals  the  internal  disorders  of  his  reign  and 

^txiiaeries  of  the  lower  class  of  people.     The  very  ex- 
of  his  conqufSts  had  served  only  to  enlarge  the 
I  II  wail  able  circle  of  his  dominions;  and  his  i^ubjugation 

I         aari  aettlement  of  Northern  Germany  first  threw  down 
the  barrier  which  had  concealed  the  general  weakness 
'  of  Eintipe  from  the  fierce  natives  of  Scandinavia.     At 

■l  leaA  the  advancement  of  the  Frankish  tr  on  tiers  to  the 
P^  EUmi,  and  the  flight  of  the  Saxon  exiles  to  the  shores  of 
n^  die  Baltic,  were  almost  imraediotely  followed  by  the 
^S^i^  emerging  of  those  piratical  fleets  from  the  Scandinavian 
BC^seaa,  which  in  a  few  years  spread  desolation  through- 
W  cHit  tlic  coasts  of  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean.  The 
^^*  genuine  origin  or  fortuitous  union  of  those  merciless 
of  adventurers,  who  became  so  terrible  to  the 
rbarous  nations  under  the  name  of  Northmen, 

^W09^v%i  AumoJnf  ail  mtn.  794  :  with  a  eotrmientairy  on  th« 
ppt^  m  Ilk  Mtmmrtt  de  f  A^ndetnitr  dr*  hucrtpikm*,  vol.  IviL 

t  Kftol^rtf  m  Ir'tta  Cor^  puuim^  Htid  eii|>«oiAUy  c.  25.  aad  2!^. 
But  the  «tTort«  af  Chariem&gnc  tor  this  pmnrntiunuf  L^traiiig  aie  be^t 
coBectett  hkI  developetJ  m  the  Hisi,  Liilcrairc  th  Pram:^^  vol.  iv 
of  Ike  leinMiI  Beocdtctinvs^ 


Normans,  or  Danes,  is  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  Scan- 
dinavian lecfends ;  but  the  Asre  and  the  Empire  of 
Clnirlema|»:ne  first  witnessed  and  svistuiiied  the  scourg^e 
of  their  perpetual  invasions*  Nursed  in  the  wild  storms 
and  cold  of  their  native  regions,  and  iKtbilmited  lo  a 
fempesluous  navigation,  these  Northmen  fearlessly 
braved  every  peril,  and  were  unequally  opposed  by  the 
less  hardy  people  of  milder  climates,  whose  defenceless 
coasts  invited  their  roving  activity,  and  whose  posses- 
sions tempted  their  ravenous  appetite  for  yilunder.  In 
a  few  years  after  their  appearance  on  the  Ocean,  they 
extended  their  desultory  ravag^es  along:  the  shores  of 
Germany,  England,  France  and  Spain.  Their  descents 
were  sometimes  repulsed  by  the  vigilance  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  detunes  of  his  navy  :  but  all  his  power 
was  insufficient  to  check  the  incessant  expeditions  and 
avert  the  progress  of  their  numerous  fleets.  Even 
during  his  life  they  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  on  the  first  spectacle  of  their  ves«<els  from  a  port  lA 
that  sea,  the  aged  conqueror  is  said  to  have  wept  in 
prophetic  sorrow  at  the  evils  which  threatened  his 
Empire. 

Jn  his  family  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  was  doomed 
to  suffer  some  of  the  severest  trials  which  belong  to  the 
parental  condition  :  to  witness  and  survive  the  death  of 
his  children*  Hi=t  eldest  son,  Pepin,  who^e  legitimacy 
is  doubtful,  had  engaged  in  an  imnatund  rebellion,  and 
was  justly  punished  by  confinement  to  a  MonaRtcry  in 
which  he  died.  Two  other  of  his  sons  also,  Charles 
and  Pepin  Carloman,  closed  their  lives  before  him  ; 
and  the  leath  of  his  favourite  daughter  Rotrude  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  affliction.  These  misfortunes, 
indeed,  were  soothed  by  the  filial  piety  of  Lewis,  his 
only  remaining  son,  whom  he  rewarded  by  associating 
with  him  in  the  Gnvernment.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Emperor*s  life,  a  solemn  Assembly  of  his  States  was 
convened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  confirm  his  intention ; 
and  the  Imperial  Crown  being  laid  on  the  altar,  Charle- 
magne»  as  if  he  foresaw  and  desired  to  prevent  l!ie 
usurpations  of  the  Church,  commanded  the  Prince  to 
place  it  on  his  own  head,  in  token  that  he  received  and 
held  it  alone  of  God,  his  father,  and  his  people.* 
Charlemagne  survived  this  remarkable  ceremony  only 
a  few  months;  breathing  his  last  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign. f 

The  character  of  Charlemagne  has  been  perhaps 
sufficiently  described  in  the  political,  the  military,  and 
the  domestic  transactions  of  his  memorable  life-  But, 
on  a  formal  estimate  of  his  qualities  of  heart  xxvid  mind, 
Dur  judgment  should  in  fairness  be  confined,  and  his 
real  merit  should  be  measured  only  by  the  moral  ami 
intellectual  standard  of  his  own  times.  Apart,  indeed, 
from  the  accidents  of  his  position  at  an  epoch  of  thick 
barbarism  and  ferocious  violence,  we  may  readily  dis- 
cover in  many  features  of  bis  conduct  the  true  and  un- 
changeable elements  of  greatness.  His  universal  am- 
bition of  excellence,  the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions, 
his  tienevolent  purposes  of  sociul  improvement,  and  tlte 
indefatigable  activity  of  his  spirit,  could  be  the  natural 
products  of  no  porticnlar  state  of  civilization,  and  less 
than  any,  of  the  times  in  which  he  livetl.  In  whatever 
age  of  the  world  he  had  filled  a  Throne,  these  capacities 
wotild  probably  have  numbered  him  among  the  moal 
UtustriouB  of  mankind :  but  the  positive  as  well  as  the 

T  Eginlmrt,  a</  antt. 
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apparent  splendour  of  his  character  becomes  immea- 
surably enhanced  by  a  contrast  with  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  it. 

Considering^  him  merely  as  a  conqueror,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  detract  largely  from  the  fame  of 
his  exploits  and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy.  It  has  been 
objected  against  theoriginality  of  his  merit,  that  he  did  no 
more  than  conquer  with  the  means  which  the  two  heroes 
of  his  race  who  preceded  him  had  prepared  and  be- 
queathed to  his  hand :  but  neither  were  the  most  celebrated 
conquerors  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  Alexander, 
the  first  two  Ceesars,  Mahomet  II.,  Charles  XII.,  and 
Napoleon,  anymore  than  Charlemagne,  the  absolute  cre- 
ators of  the  military  power  which  they  wielded.  There  is 
more  justice  in  the  remark  that  it  was  the  fortune  of 
Charlemagne  never  to  encounter  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
his  arms,  or  equal  in  strength,  discipline,  and  union  to 
the  contest  with  his  troops.  Enemies  utterly  incapable 
alike  of  singly  resisting  the  force  of  his  Empire  or  of  con- 
federating for  their  mutual  defence,  were  easily  subjugated 
in  detail  by  his  numerbus  armies.  It  extremely  depre- 
ciates the  value  of  his  achievements,  that  his  best  tro- 
phies were  torn  only  from  the  degenerate  Lombards, 
tlie  barbarous  Saxons  and  Huns,  and  the  disunited 
Saracens  of  Spain ;  and  both  his  martial  genius  and 
his  glory  are  heavily  impeached  iu  his  disgraceful  and 
unrevenged  defeat  by  the  mountaineers  of  Gascony. 

The  policy  which  directed  the  arms  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  theatre  of  their  employment,  has  been  as  freely 
questioned  as  the  merits  of  his  success.  It  has  natu- 
rally excited  the  surprise  of  Historians,  that  he  aban- 
doned the  brilliant  completion  of  his  rich  conquests  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  consume  thirty  laborious  campaigns 
in  the  forests  and  wilds  of  Germany  and  Pannonia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  needed 
far  inferior  efforts  to  extend  his  Empire  over  the  whole 
of  those  two  Southern  Peninsulas  of  Europe,  than  he 
wasted  iii  the  barren  consummation  of  his  victories 
over  the  Saxons.  The  weakness  of  the  Greek  Empire 
must  have  delivered  its  Provinces  of  Southern  Italy  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Prankish  arms :  the  fatal  dissensions 
of  tlie  Saracens  in  Spain  offered  a  splendid  prize  to  bis 
ambition.  Nor,  if  his  strong  but  misdirected  anxiety 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  be  held  to  account 
for  his  perseverance  in  the  Saxon  wars,  is  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  pursuit  of  his  Spanish  conquests  the  more 
explicable :  since  his  Religious  zeal  and  his  thirst  of 
glory  might  have  been  equally  gratified,  and  his  ambi- 
tion would  have  been  more  highly  rewarded,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Infidels  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  ancient  Kingdoms  of  Christian  Europe.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  suggested  that,  in  his  expeditions  be- 
yond the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  Charlemagne  perhaps 
aspired  to  save  his  Monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  tame  the  enemies  of  civilization, 
and  to  oppose  a  rampart  to  the  North  against  the  future 
torrent  of  the  Barbarian  migrations.  But  this  defence 
of  a  policy, — which,  besides,  is  only  imagined  in  the 
opinion,  without  being  supported  by  any  contemporary 
declaration  of  the  purpose, — is  rather  plausible  than 
justified  by  tlie  event.  The  futility  of  the  precaution 
would  be  signally  exposed  in  the  subsequent  devasta- 
tions of  the  Norman  pirates ;  and  the  Northern  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  could  not  extinguish,  if  they  did 
first  rouse,  the  fierce  energies  of  the  Scandinavian  race, 
who  mercilessly  lacerated  anew  the  Provinces  of  the 
second  Western  Empire,  with  the  same  fatal  wounds 


which  the  earlier  Barbarian  invaders  had  inflicted  on 
the  first  C 

Whatever  errors  may  le  fairly  imputed  to  the  mili- 
tary clonduct  and  judgment  of  Charlemagne  as  a  con*  ^ 
queror,  are  deeply  aggravated  when  we  view  them  ia 
connection  with  his  intolerant  and  sanguinary  bigotry. 
With  the  furious  zeal  of  a  Barbarian,  he  outraged  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Christianity,  when  he  attempted  the  foiw 
cible  conversion  of  the  Saxon  idolaters;  and  true  Religion 
and  policy  must  equally  condemn  the  cruel  and  inju-  Hi 
dicious  violence  which  substituted  the  horrors  of  perse- o« 
cution  for  the  persuasive  truths  of  the  Gospel.     The  ^ 
laws  of  a  conqueror  who  punished  the  refusal  of  Bap* 
tism,  the  relapse  to  Paganism,  and  even  the  eating  of 
flesh  during  Lent,  with  the  penalty  of  death,  degrade 
the  bigotry  of  Charlemagne  even  below  the  ignorant 
ferocity  of  Clovis,  or  the  fanatical  proselytism  of  the 
Koran.     The  perpetual   revolts  of  the  Saxons  were 
chiefly  provoked  by  these  atrocious  edicts;  and   the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  offer  a  sufficient  explana^ 
tion  for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  that  people,  and  ea 
eternal  reproach  to  his  own  memory.     Nor,   witbonl 
even  the  same  excuse  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  Religion,  ^ 
was  he  incapable  of  yot  greater  cruelties  in  the  unsem-  ^ 
pulous  gratification  of  his  ambition  ;  and  both  the  ftte 
of  his  brother's  children  and  the  shocking  massacre  of 
the  Saxon  thousands  in  cold  blood,  are  paralleled  oalj 
by  the  worst  atrocities  of  a  Tartarian  despot. 

These  excesses  of  Religious  and  Political  cruelty  aie  Co 
the  deep  shades  in  the  bright  character  of  Charlemagne  rwi 
the  darkening  vices  of  a  great  nature  which,  though  hr  j**! 
from  sanguinary  by  temperament  or  in  wantonneei,  JJ^ 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  escape  from  the  cont»>'||Q 
ginus  influence  of  a  superstitious  and  ferocious  Age. 
Ik  the  judgment  of  more  humane  and  enlightened 
times,  it  requires   nothing  less  than   the   benevoloit 
attributes  of  his  Civil  administration  to   redeem   the 
offences  of  his  ambition  and  bigotry :  but,  even  in  ana- 
lyzing his  crimes,  we  ought  at  once  to  lose  their  re* 
membrancc,   when  we  compare  the  benefits  of  his  reign 
with  the  previous  and  subsequent  misery  of  Europe. 
Seldom   has   the  violent  acquisition  of  power   been 
equally  sanctified  by  its  use ;  and  posterity  has  done 
justiceito'the  merit  of  Charlemagne,  when  it  has  rested 
his  greatness  chiefly  on  the  qualities  which  were  leaal 
appreciated   in   his  own  times,   and  conceded   to  hie 
legislative  labours  for  the  public  happiness,  his  encou* 
ragement  of  pacific  Arts,  and  his  protection  of  Learning, 
the  renown  which  it  detracts  from  his  sanguinary  con- 
quests and  persecuting  fanaticism. 

In  the  Civil  administration  of  Charlemagne,  however,  d 
some  prominent  faults  are  readily  discernible.  His  hi 
legislation  extended  only  to  the  wants  of  his  own  ■* 
immediate  reign;  and  the  unsettled  Constitution  of 
his  Empire,  neither  provided  fbr  the  stal^ility  of  its 
foundations,  nor  secured  the  fabric  of  Society  beyond 
the  term  of  his  own  life.  Though  he  frequently  con- 
voked the  National  Councils  of  the  Franks,  he  neither 
organized  any  vigorous  system  for  perpetuating  an  ab» 
solute  Monarchy,  nor  dictated  any  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  composition  of  those  Representative 
Assemblies  which  are  the  essence  of  all  free  Govern- 
ments. While  his  sons  lived,  he  even  intended  the 
continuance  of  that  custom  of  partition  which  had  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  Merovingian  Monarchy  ;  and  his  saga- 
city was  not  displayed  in  any  effort  to  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  his  ill-cpmented  £mpire. 
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jy.         But  the  mast  strititngf  Political  error  of  his  Govern- 

^^  mcut  was   I  he   encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the 

*       power  of  Ihe  Cl**r^»     In  this  he  was  cloublless  actu- 

**      aied  by  the  most  mBgnauimous  trait  in  his  character  • 

^      that  respect  for  intellectual  superiority,  which  led  hiin 

L.      lo  cherish  an  Order  who  engrossed  all  the  knowledi^e 

Y      of  the  times,     llis  esteem  for  Learning,  the  remains  of 

which  tbey  alone  jyossessed,  his  anxiety  for  the  support 

p^  ol  of  Religion  and  the  advancement  nf  civilization,  and  his 

Mgjc   conviction  of  his  own  strength,  might  all  impel  him  to 

select  the  Clergy  for  the  most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 

pliant  instruments  of  his  designs.     But  this  generous 

confidence  had  some  fatal  effects  for  his  own  posterity, 

iand  the  independence  of  Society.  It  gave  to  an  amhi- 
tious  Hierarchy  the  future  means  of  subjugating  the 
Thrones  of  Europe  to  their  influence  :  the  Imperial 
supremacy  which  restrained  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bodesiastical  Order  expired  with  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne; the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  if  not  also  of  the  Papacy  itself,  were  in  a  great 
degree  of  his  creation;  and  the  despotism  which  the 
Bishops  eslahlished  over  the  temporal  aflkirs  of  the 
Empire  almost  immediately  after  his  death,  may  clearly 
be  traced  lo  the  share  in  Civil  aiiministration  which  he 
^    had  habituated  them  lo  exercise. 

H^     In  estimating  the   private   character   of  this   great 
Pjj*  Prince,  the  same  large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  iho 

(^^  manners  of  the  lime-s  which  is  demanded  in  the  cun- 
eideration  of  his  public  conduct.  The  licentiousness  of 
bis  domestic  lite,  the  unscrupulous  divorce  of  nine 
wives,  and  tlie  unrestrained  ijidulgence  of  iniitimerable 
amouTS,  are  sufhcient  stains  upon  his  morals:  without 
the  aggravated  charge  of  an  incesiuous  passion^  >^hich 
ti^pears  to  have  had  no  other  foyndalion  Umn  in  the 
popular  mistake  of  some  modern  writer^;.*  The  frugal 
economy  of  his  Imperial  household,  and  the  temperate 
simplicity  of  his  own  habits  in  apparel  and  diet,  wlijch 
Eginharl,  his  Secretary  and  Biographer,  has  minutely 
described,  may  be  favourably  contrasted  wilh  these 
grofiser  propensities,  though  they  will  not  extenuate 
their  scandal ;  and  his  amiable  and  generous  qualities 
IS  a  parent,  a  master,  and  a  friend,  at  least  prove  that 


his  moral  infirmittes  were  associated  with  all  the  finer 
and  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  But  it  is  his  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  occupations  iu  ihe  midst  of  the  coarse 
and  brutalizing  ignorance  of  Society,  which  most  grace- 
fully redeem  his  subjection  to  the  common  vices  of  his 
station  and  times.  His  own  education  was  defective 
and  late  ;  and  he  was  indebted  to  perpetual  and  labo- 
rions  study  in  his  mature  years,  and  even  in  old  age, 
for  the  sum  of  his  acquirements.  As  a  scholar,  thet^e 
were  not  perhaps  great,  even  in  comparison  only  with 
tl*e  most  erudite  of  his  contemporaries:  but  the  solicit* 
a* ions  and  liberality  with  which  he  attracted  men  of 
Learning  and  merit  lo  his  Court,  and  the  delight  which 
lie  took  in  their  conversation,  show  his  eagerness  to 
repair  his  own  deficiencies,  and  explain  the  mode  in 
which  he  impr<)ved  his  knowledge.  Eginhart  cele- 
brates his  familiar  command  of  Latin,  his  ready  perusal 
of  Greek,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  chief  Sciences, 
such  as  they  were,  of  the  times:  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  and  Astronomy.  The  fluent  eloquence  with  which 
these  acquirements  were  displayed  might  be  a  natural 
gift;  a  quick  apprehension  probably  enabled  him  to 
gather  most  of  what  he  knew  Jrom  oral  communication  ; 
Hud  we  are  astonished  by  the  plain  testimony  of  Egin- 
hart lo  his  ignorance  even  of  the  mechanical  rudiments 
of  writing,  which  it  was  ihe  laborious  and  imperfect 
elfbrt  of  his  latter  years  to  acquire.*  But  the  illus- 
trious qualities  and  accomplishments  of  Charlemagne 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pedantry  of  the  Schools. 
In  whatever  point  of  view  we  reoard  his  intellectual 
character,  we  shall  find  it  stili  surrounded  with  all  the 
originality  and  loftiness  of  a  truly  great  mind :  his 
errors  and  vices  were  those  of  Ids  Age,  his  talents  and 
virtues  were  his  own^t 


France,, 
GermAny.^ 
ilaly,f      ' 


•  This  rrror  bai  stmrgely  originated  in  a  palpable  aiisiiUerpn-tfl- 
jSatof  ipuKage  in  Egmbarl,  Vtta  Car.  c.  19.  wlkicli  indeed  genily 
iMioiiflles,  in  do  very  eni^matlenl  hni^uagf,  nol  ih©  infamy  of  tho 
bAiTj  ImiI  the  icaudalous  repuiaiioo  of  Lit  diti£bter». 


General 
frjindeiir 
aud  elevai- 
tiun  of  hjs 
miDd. 


*  The  fond  teal  of  the  good  BeBcdictines  (Hist,  Lin.  de  France) 
SuT  the  memoiy  of  «)  illuslriou*  a  patron  of  Letters  has  lempled  ihein 
tfci  diireganl  ihe  plain  couftsfioo  of  Eginhart,  (/V/a  Cfir  c.  25.)  that 
hi*  Imperial  ma5tkT  **  ttniamt  icrihrrf^  ii(c.  ut  mnnum  tJm^^nfUa  iitcris 
mwttr/at^rrt.  Sed  fmrum  protperi  iuc^Kttt  labor  pratptitttrut  et 
teri^  ittchtmlut, ' 

t  Ihe  most  elahonito  view  of  the  life,  Empire,  and  character  of 
Charkmagjie  is  lo  be  found  in  the  Work  of  Gaitlard,  (4  vol*,  limo.) 
before  quuted.  But  it  errs  iti  the  Ui»ual  partialiiy  of  biography,  An 
opprwile  fault  may  be  objected  to  ihc  oUierwi>e  masterly  sketch  of 
Gibbon,  c,  49 — who  cannot  forgive  the  memoiy  of  V  e  liii>perar  for 
hi»  support  and  elevaiton  of  die  Cliorch.  The  industri^ui  and  imp«r- 
Ual  Schtnitlt  (//ii/.  det  Al/rtnaHftt^  voL  li.)  is  here  a  salcr  guide  tbaa 
either  the  Frenih  Biographer  or  the  English  Histiiriao. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHUltCH,  PROM  THE  DEATH  OF  JULIAN,  a.  d.  S»3.  TO  THB  RHBf 

OF  THE  iVth  CENTURY. 


History. 


Policy  oC 
Jo\iao. 

A.  t. 

863. 


Wa  now  iiiwi  the  tlmadarEecleBlasHcd  History* 
whidi,  9M  yet,  ba»  not  guided  m  beyciid  the  death  of 
Jaliattb  DiMring  hk  flhovt  imgmy  onI,  indeed,  in  «te 
wMe  Mtrmediate  period,  from  die  aceeeeion  of  Con- 
stMithiet  the  eartenud  Historjr  of  the  Ghnreh  ie  so  inter- 
miflf^  with  Civii  and  Pditioal  Historf ,  that  we  have 
thoii^lift  it  more  convenient  to  treat  them  together  than 
separetdy.  In  the  present  Chapter  we  propose  to  ofl^ 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  chief  outwiupd  events  affi^cUng  the 
fortunes  of  Religion  for  the  few  remaining  years  titt  the 
dose  of  the  IVth  century;  and  we  shall  afterwards,  in  pin*'* 
s«anca  of  the  system  which  we  hate  heretofore  adopted, 
nrriew  the  shief  Ecdesiastical  Writers  and  Heresies 
wfaa  adamed  or  distracted  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  same  century.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  premise,  that  if  we  here  speak  of  certain  Heresies  not 
yet  natieed*  as  if  the  reader  were  aiieady  fiiraiiiar  with 
tiiem,  thia  anticfipotionp,  which  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
necessity,  must  neidier  surprise  him,  nor  create  a  sus- 
picion Uiat  ought  is  omiliad.  A  fiill  aoeouai  of  the 
doctrines  of  ^  the  Arians  and  of  the  disputes  eieited  by 
them  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Heresies.  They 
bear  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  transactions  of  this 
period,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
them  in  writing  the  external  History  of  the  Church. 

Jovian^  the  successor  of  Jalim,  a  sedous  Christian, 
amdncted  himself  with  great  temper  and  moderation 
in  Ecclesiastical  aflfairs.  He  lost  no  time  in  restoring 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  abo- 
lishing the  Laws  enacted  by  Julian  to  degrade  and 
oppress  the  Sacerdotal  Order.  He  restored  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  Church,  placing  it  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Con- 
stantine.  He  recalled  the  Prelates  banished  during  the 
preceding  reign.  He  manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
Orthodox  Believers  in  the  Trinity  by  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  the  illustrious  Athanasius,  who  became  his 
principal  adviser  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church ;  and  by 
checking  the  petulance*  of' the  Arians  when  they  per- 
tinaciously attempted  to  regain  the  ascendancy  lost  since 
the  time  of  Constantius.  But,  though  decidedly  Or- 
thodox, he  wisely  and  magnanimously  forbore  to  per- 


•  Somo  original  documents,  containing  a  carious  account  of  the 
cooferencts  between  Jovian  and  the  Arian  deputies  rrom  Aleiandria, 
are  inserted  in  the  lid  volume  of  the  Works  of  Athanasius.    Compare 
Bletcrie,  Hitimre  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  138—147. 
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soente  eilherthe  Seelariesor  the  Pagamk*  Be  grvnlMl  O 
a  full  and  iVee  toleration  to  M  Retigieos  opinimNr  mti  ^ 
aH  medea  of  worship,  and  he  shewed  a  sincere  Juiwi?" 
to  allay  ReligioiiB  ankno0ify,t  Mid  to-  promote  pesi^  - 
and  unity  in  the  Chwrch.^  -  •     jr 

Yalentinian,  whose  great  qualities  as  a  Bkifeieign  mi§  m 
a  legislator  were  strangely  contrasted  with  the  nafml  ^ 
violence  and  feroeity  of  his  disposition,  steadily  pai— ejl  j^ 
the  temperate  and  jndksions  policy  of  his  predtscessmRT  H 
He,  indeed,  severely  prohibited  the  nocturmd  sacrifftsof  VU« 
of  the  Pagans,  and  magical  ineantations,  and  oeeasionailf  Hb  I 
restrained  those  Sectaries  §^  wlio  were  repntediy  gnHly^* 
of  flagrant  immorality,  or  obooxious  as  distorbera  of^ir^; 
puUic  peace.  But,  with  these  few  exceptfonsi  fe  d^  ^ 
lowed  the  firee  exercise  of  Religions  worship  fo  ^' 
eirtending  the  equal  proteetion  of  the  Law  to  Henetfies^ 
Jews,  and  Heathens.||  In  consequence  of  tftb 
deration,  and  ef  the  Emperor's  strict  and 
adminislvation  of  the  Lawi^  tfie  WestemChurdie^ 
rally  speaking,  were  little  disturbed  by  the 
animosities  or  rancorous  Peiseentions,  so 
the  reign  of  (kpnstantins.^ 

*  Theodorel  ^Uh.  v.  c  2L)  represents  Jovieo^  as  h«vi«e 
the  woohip  of  nftols,  and  tlus  stateneat  is  adopted  hy  ■■■y  i 
EcdesiasUcal  Historiaos.    But  Tbemisiiw,  a  cowteipeeeiy  Qwlli 
and  himself  a.  Beathea,  poiitivelT  asserts ihe  coatnry  |  •■d^aia'iMilaf 
mony  is  quoted,  And  not  contraatctec^  b|f  SoemAee. 

f  It  is  probable  that  either  the  direct  in6uence  of  the  EnmenNV  or 
the  knowledge  of  his  pacific  sentiments,  brought  about  the  SyBoa  of 
Anttoch,  in  which  a  sort  of  reconciliation  took  place  between  te 
Anomsan  party  of  Acacius  of  Cesarea,  and  the  Catholics  who  ad> 
hered  to  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  The  former  agreed  to  receive 
the  definitions  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  latter  abated  sooMthieg. 
of  their  rigour  respecting  the  use  of  the  term  coHsubfiamtimi,  The' 
consequence  was  that  the  sincerity  of  the  Acacians  was  doubtfiil,  tad 
Meletius  and  his  friends  were  stigmatized  as  Semi- Arians  and  T' 
donians. 

X  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Jovlan's  proceedings^  the  i 
is  referred  to  Socrates,  lib.  iii.  c.  24, 25.    Sozomen,  lib.  tl  c  3|  4^  ^ 
Theodoret,  lib.  iv.  c.  1—4. 

§  Particularly  the  Manicheans  and  the  Donatists,  the  fonner  of 
whom  were  accused  of  licentiousness,  and  of  practising  magical  in- 
eantations  at  their  secret  meetings.  The  Donatists  were  regsjnded,  ndC 
only  as  rebels  against  the  Civil  authority,  but  as  guilty  of  sacrilo|^  ia 
rebaptizing  the  members  of  a  different  communion. 

II  After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  Heathen  Temples  were  often  «!• 
tacked,  and  sometimes  demolished  in  popular  tumults.  Valentioiea 
allowed  guards  to  be  stationed  for  their  protection,  and  at  the  9uam 
time  consulted  the  feelings  of  his  Christian  subjects  by  forbidding  aaj 
Christian  soldier  to  be  employed  in  that  service. 

f[L.Socrates,  lib.  iv.  c  1.  SosonL  lib.  vi.  c.6.    Theodorety  lib,  iw^ 
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Hifttorf.    it  is  said,  through  the  iii6uence  of  their  Bishop,  Ul- 
philas,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Anus  in  the  time  of 
ValenSf  and  by  their  subsequent  conquests  disseminated 
them  through  a  great  part  of  Western  Europe.     But 
the  divisions*  among  them  were  almost  infinite,  and 
(though  frequently  relating  only  to  minor  points  of  doc- 
trine) effectually  prevented  all  unanimity  and  concert 
in  their  proceedings.     Many  of  the  Semi-Arians  and 
Macedonians  were  so  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
pure  Arians,  that  rather  than  hold  any  communion  with 
them,  they  chose  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  Catholics.f 
and  Buno-        The  Eunomians  were  at  variance  with  all  other  sects, 
inUui.         and  even  among  themselves;  so  that  though  Valens 
was  able  for  a  time  to  harass  and  depress  the  Orthodox, 
he  could  not  org^iize  his  own  party,  composed  of  such 
discordant  materials,  into  a  compact  and  permanent 
society. 
Beligious         Gratian,  the  son  and  successor  of  Valentinian,  though 
liberty         of  a  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  did  not  exercise  his 
^'^'d    d  b   ^*^^'^''*®  impartiality  in  Religious  matters.     Imbued  by 
Gntitn.    ^  ^^'  Ambrose,|  Bishop  of  Milan,  with  a  strong  attachment 
A.  D.      ^  ^^®  Catholic  Faith,  and,  perhaps,  with  something  of  an 
367.      intolerant  spirit,  he  soon  showed  a  disposition  to  circum- 
scribe §  the  liberty  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Sectaries.   He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  tolerated  the  Arians ;  ||  but  the 
Eunomians,  the  Photinians,  and  the  Manichsans  were 
prohibited  from  holding  any  public  Religious  assembly ; 
and  the  Donatists  were  commanded  to  surrender  all  the 
churches  in  their  possession  to  the  Catholics,  and  for- 
bidden, under  severe  penalties,  even  to  hold  any  private 
conventicle.     When  the  death  o(  Valens  placed  Gratian 
at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  exiled^  Prelates 
were  immediately  recalled ;  and  though  not  immediately 
restored  to  their  lost  dignities  and  emoluments,  espe- 
cially where  the  Arians  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
it  was  not  difiicult  to  perceive  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  contemplation.      The  Pagans,**  though  nominally 

jecti  on  account  of  their  atttchneot  to  it ;  and  that  their  lapse  into 
Ariaoism  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Valens. 

*  Socrates,  lib.  V.  c.  20— 24. 

f  This  reconciliation,  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  took  place 
in  the  jearSGS,  chieflj  through  the  ioBuence  of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste, 
whose  subsequent  conduct  made  it  appear  that  he  acted  more  from 
policy  than  conviction,  on  this  occasion. 

X  Upon  the  death  of  Auxentios,  a.  o.  374,  Ambrose,  who  was  then 
Governor  of  the  Province,  wan  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  popular  ac- 
clamation. Though  a  lavman,  and  not  even  baptized  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  he  applied  himself  so  zealously  to  his  new  profession, 
that  he  quickly  surpassed  moxt  of  his  contemporaries,  and  became, 
through  his  talents,  and  his  in6uence  with  the  Emperors,  the  great 
arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Churches.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  very  insigoiAcant  com- 
pared with  that  exercised  by  Ambrose. 

§  Sozom.  lib.  vii.  c.  1. ;  and  for  Gratian's  Laws  against  Heretics, 
see  Qui.  Theodot,  lib.  xvi.  tit.  5. 1.  4,  5. 

II  The  Arians  would  not  have  escaped,  if  the  second  Constitution  of 
Gratian,  published  a  d.  379  against  Heretics,  <*  Ornne*  veittw,"  had 
been  acted  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  the  letter.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  ;  at  least  the  Arians  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  churches,  even  those  which  they  had  usurped  from  the 
Catholics,  till  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius. 

%  Though  persons  who  have  suffered  under  Religious  Persecution 
are  seldom  disposed  to  show  much  forbearance  towards  those  whom 
ther  regard  as  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes,  some  of  the  restored 
Chlholic  Bishops  had  the  magnanimity  to  offer  to  leave  their  Arian 
c  tmpetitors  in  possession  of  tMir  Sees,  in  case  they  would  consent 
ta  embrace  the  Nicene  Faith.     Sozom.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

**  Gratian's  Laws  against  the  Pagans  do  not  now  appear  in  the 
Theodoiian  Code,  They  are,  however,  mentioned  by  the  Heathen 
Orator  Symmachus,  Relai,  ad  FatemHu^f  as  well  as  by  Ambrose,  in 
bis  Reply  lo  Symmaehoa^  and  are  appealed  to  in  a  subsequent  Consti- 
tatloD  of  Hooorivsy  CM  TkeodM,  Kb.  xvL  th.  10.  L  20.  He  PagmuB,^ 


tolerated,  were  subjected  to  various  vexatious  restric- 
tiona ;  their  Priests  were  deprived  of  many  privileges    < 
and  exemptions,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them  ;   and  plain  ^^ 
indications  were  given  that  the  liberal  policy  observed  ^ 
by  Jovian  and  Valentinian  was  about  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  very  different  system. 

It  was  reserved  for  Theodosius,  a  Prince  of  grealtar 
talents  and  energy  than  Gratian,  but  acting  tipon  the 
same  maxims,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  edvis* 
ers,  to  carry  this  change  into  effect  Immediately  afler  Vq 
his  baptism,^  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  displeyed  1^ 
itself  in  a  series  of  intolerant  enactments  against  Hei^  ^ 
tics.t  On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  where  Arian-  *" 
ism  had  predominated  dupng  ^orty  years,  Demophilat, 
the  successor  of  Eudoxius,  was  immediately  required  to 
embrace  the  .Nicene  Faith,  or  renounce  his  Bishopric. 
As  he  refused  to  change  his  principles,  he,  and  die 
Clergy  who  adhered  to  him,  were  expelled  from  fht 
city.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Valens,  had  come  to  take  charge  of  the  oppressed  wliA. 
scattered  Catholics|  of  Constantinople,  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacant  See,  by  the  arbitrary  interposition  of  the 
Emperor,  rather  than  by  a  regular  canonical  appoinU 
ment.^  The  Sectaries  were  prohibited  from  holding  nay 
Religious  assembly  within  the  walls  of  towns,  and  a 
commission  was  issued,  by  which  the  Imperial 
were  empowered  to  eject  them  from  the  churches  i 
they  had  usurped,  and  to  reinstate  the  Catholics.  TMt 
mandate  was  rigidly  enforced,  and,  shortly  after,  tte 
Heretics  were  forbidden  to  consecrate  Bishops,  or  fo 
erect  places  of  worship,  either  in  the  cities  or  Ilie 
country.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  these  sweepMg 
measures.  In  many  districts  the  Arians  were  in  an  hlh 
miliating  minority;  in  others,  where  their  namberi 
were  greater,  they  were  so  divided  into  factions,  at  to 
be  incapable  of  unity  of  purpose.  Their  RdighNfes 
principles,  moreover,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  anppori 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  ||  They  were  dispersed  iiid 
intimidated,  and  gradually  conformed  to  the  estabUsbed 
system  ;  and  thus  the  public  profession  of  that  doeCrine^ 
once  triumphant  throughout  the  Roman  Empire*  was 
suppressed  almost  without  a  struggle. 

While  Theodosius,  in  the  East,  thus  endeavonred  to  ^ 

. __;  A] 

*  Theodosius  was  baptized  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  380^  at 
Thessalonica,  by  Ascholius,  Bishop  of  that  place.  The  wnoasi  Law, 
"  CuHctoM  poyit/otf"  which  declares  the  Faiih  professed  by  Popa  Di^ 
masus  and  Pfcter  of  Alexandria  to  be  the  only  true  one,  sod  evtry 
departure  from  it  to  be  impious  and  heretical,  was  promulgated  a  fiw 
days  after.  Sozom.  lib.  vii.  c.  4,  and  compare  Cod,  Tkeodm,  lib,  ztL 
tit  1.  I.  2.  De  Fide  Cathoiicd, 

f  The   TheodosiaH  Code  (lib.  xvi.  tit.  5.  De  Hitretieu) 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  rigorous  Constitutions  by  this  Emperor  i 
the  various  denominations  of  Sectaries. 

I  The  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  had  been  so  cooipletely  sa^ 
pressed  at  Constantinople  that  Gregory  was  forced  to  assemble  bte  qsa* 
gregation  in  a  private  apartment;  and  eren  this  pioceeding  wts  at- 
tended with  some  risk.  ■  The  apartment  was  called  Jnatiatia^  at  beiaf 
the  place  of  the  rentrreetton  of  the  Nicene  Faith.   Sozom.  libu  tU.  e.  5. 

§  The  question  of  the  validity  of  Gregory's  apj>oinUBeot  was  iwa- 
dered  still  more  perplexed,  by  Mazimus  the  Cynic,  a  worthless  Mr> 
son,  who  first  insinuated  himself  into  Gregory's  fatour,  and  taea 
surreptitiously  obtained  consecration,  as  Archbishopjof  Conslaetiaopis^ 
by  the  Egyptian  Bishops.  The  Western  Prelates  were  at  Tariapce 
with  those  of  the  East  about  this  time,  and  for  a  while  they  nipiiiid 
the  cause  of  Mazimus,  and  opposed  the  promotion  of  Gregory. 

II  Gibbon's  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  want  of  firmness  oiaaiipiM 
bT  the  Arians  at  this  time,  (vol.  v.  ch.  xxvii.)  though  made  ia  jaa 
fnendW  spirit,  are,  upon  the  whole,  just  and  well  worthy  of  atteadea. 
The  whole  tenour  of  Ecclesiastical  History  shows  that  a  CbrMaa 
Sect,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  carries  a  priaciple  of  ileqsf 
ID  its  own  bosom. 
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suppress  Heresy  by  penal  enactments,  and  lo  unite  the 
Orthodox  (with  whatever  success)  by  the  convocation 
of  tlie  Council  of  Constantiunple,*  Ambrose  exerted 
himself  zealously  to  the  same  purpose  iu  the  West. 
Through  bis  influence,  Pnliadius  and  Secwndianus,  the 
only  Arian  Bishops  of  note  within  Gratian^s  dominions^ 
were  condemned  and  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  Aquil'eia. 
The  accession  of  the  younger  Valentiniau  revived*  how- 
eyen  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  that  Sect  His  mother, 
Justina,  had  long  been  a  proselyte  to  their  doctrines, 
thuuffh  she  concealed  her  sentiments  during  her  hus- 
band s  Ufetime.  The  virtual  sovereignty  of  Italy  and 
lllyricum  having^  fallen  into  her  hands  by  the  death 
of  Gratian.  she  employed  it  to  secure  a  free  exercise 
of  their  Religion.t  and  an  equality  of  privile'^es  for  her 
Qvm  party.  But  when,  in  pursuance  of  those  objects, 
she  demanded  that  one  of  the  principal  churches  in 
Milan,  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  should  be 
surrendered  for  her  accommodaliont  she  was  encoun- 
tered by  Ambrose,  who  declared  himself  ready  to  sufler 
every  extremity  rather  than  allow  the  churches  of  God 
lo  be  contaminated  by  the  worship  of  Heretics.  The  Em- 
press strained  every  nerve,  not  neglecting  intimidation, 
to  carry  her  point,  hnt  the  firmnesH  and  intrepidity  of 
the  Archbishop  prevailed.  Shortly  after,  Justiim,  or 
her  ministers,  contrived  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  haniiih- 
ment  against  Ambrose,  apparently  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  infringed  the  toleration  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror to  his  Arian  subjects.  But  the  Archbishops  fore- 
seeing the  dangers  to  which  his  ^Qck  would  be  exposed 
during  his  absence,  boldly  refused  to  obey  the  sentence, 
and  though  matters  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  that 
he  was  actually  besieged  in  his  Cathedral  by  the  1  mpe- 
rial  troops,  his  firmness,  aided  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal 
of  the  j>eop]e  of  Milan  in  his  cause»  and  by  the  deinte- 
rons  interposition  of  a  few  miracles,|  (a  species  of  ma- 
chinery already  extensively  employed,)  finally  triumphed 
over  all  opposition.^  The  influence  which  Theodosius 
soon  aAcr  obtained  in  the  aOairs  of  Italy  finally  extin- 
guished the  hopes  and  completed  the  downfal  of  the 
Anan  faction  in  the  West. 

Though  Theodosius  was  severe  in  enacting  penalties 
against  Heretics,  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  lenient  in 
enforcing  them,  and  was  satisfied  with  preventing  tlic 
public  profession  of  obnoxious  opinions^  It  was  reserved 
for  the  usurper  Maxim  us,  aided  by  two  Catbolic  Pre- 
lates of  very  equivocal  character,  to  set  the  first  example, 


•  This  Sytiod  created  more  divisions  than  it  heiled.  The  Mace- 
doniansi^  Vrhom  the  K^nperar  Uop^d  to  recoacil^^  were  completely 
ilieoaied  ;  the  differences  il ready  existing  between  the  We s term  tind 
lii«  Eastern  Churches  were  augmented,  and  the  itjustriou^  ;ind  amiable 
Gripgor)'  t^azlanzen  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  bia  brother  Pre- 
Ule»,  being  forced  to  resign  h\s  Archbiiihnpiric  In  order  to  make  room 
for  NectariaA,  a  man  much  inferior  to  Gregory  in.  every  respect,  and 
elected  under  cirr um^tances  highly  diicreditahle,  both  to  bim&tlf,  and 
tboK  who  pairyoiied  him.     Soiom.  lib.  vii,  c.  7,  8. 

f  It  ii  extraordinary  thai  the  CuosliLudun  whereby  ValeBliniaa 
l^anta  hii  Ariaiv  subjects  the  most  ample  liberty  at  conscienrej  and  iti 
which  he  even  leem*  to  admit  the  Orthodoxy  of  Ihe  Creed  of  Rimini, 
k  itUl  eitant  lo  the  Thevdotian  Code,  tinder  the  title  Dt  Fide  Caiho- 

\  He  was  directed f  in  a  drea^ro,  to  the  bodies  of  ttivo  unknowa 
martyr&i  Gervasius  and  Prola^itiii,  by  which  holy  relics  the  usual  mi- 
ncufous  curea  were  wrought  "Die  Ariaos  discerned  the  artifice,  and 
eicliiined  againat  it ;  but  the  Empress  and  her  advisen  dared  not 
cootmd  igainjt  the  Religious  frenzy  of  the  people^ 

I  We  bave  a  circumsitantial  account  of  these  contests  with  Juitiflt 
from  the  peu  of  Ambroae  himaeil.  Eftitt,  20^  21|  22,  ^,  Compare 
SoiomJib.  viuc.  13, 


one  alast  too  fatally  followed,  of  perseculing  Christians       Of  lU© 
to  death  for  iheir  Religious  opinions.     Their  victims  rP^k'^^ 
were  Priscillian,  Bishop  of  Avila,  in  Spam,  with  several    ._^  _!^_^' 
of  his  followers^  male  and  female.     He  had   imbibed  a       From 
system,  compounded,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  errors  of  the       f^   u 
Matiiclusaus  and  of  the  GnosticRi  ^rst  introduced   into       3(>3. 
Spain   by  an  Egyptian  named  Mark  ;  and,  by  his  clo-         to 
cjuence  and  address,  he   had   made  many  proselytes.      a.  o. 
His  errors,  or  his  popularity,  excited  the  alarm  of  Ida-       400. 
cias»  Bishop  of  Meriola,  and  Ithacius,  Bishop  of  Soa-  Fate  of 
fiuba,  by  wbose  joint  influence  his  doctrines  were  con-  l^rifcilhan 
demnfid  at  the   Council  of  Saragossa,     Not   salisfied  J^^^^^' ''"'' 
with   this  triumph,  they  obtained,  after  mucli  imporlu- 
nity,  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  Emperor  Gra- 
tia u  against  Priscillmn  and  his  followers.     The  leadere 
of  the   party,  however,  contrived  to  procure  the  revo- 
cation  of  that  sentence,  and    the    restoration  of  their 
churches*     On   their  reinstatement  they  engaged  the 
people  and  the  Imperial  officers  so  completely  in  their 
interest,  thai  Ithacms  was  in  his  turn  compelled  to  fly. 
Full  of  resentment,  lie  applied  to  Maxim  us,  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  Gratian  had  lefl  that  usurper  in  possession 
of  Spain  and  Gai*h  and  represented  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  Priscilhanists  in   the  most  odious  light. 
Maximus  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and  ordered  Pris- 
cillian  and  his  principal  associates  to  be  apprehended  and 
tried  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod  at  Bonrdeaui*     Pris- 
cilliaii  tiaving  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  the  Cause  was 
carried  before  the  Civil  Tribunal,  and,  notwithstanding 
thfi  humane  intercession  of  St*  Martin  of  Tours^  who 
represented  that  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  Church 
would  be  a  suflicient  punishment,   and   that  it  was  a 
thing  unheard  of,  that  Secular  Judges  should  tuke  cog- 
nizance of  errors  in  Faith  and  Doctrine,  he  was  finally 
condemned  and  executed.     Six  of  his  associates,  among      a.  D, 
whom  were  Euchrocia,  a  noble  Aquitanian  matron,  and      384, 
Latroniauus,  an  eminent  Poet,   shared  the  same  fate. 
Instantius,  a  Spanish  Prelate,  already  condemned   by 
the  Synod  of  Bourdeauji,  was  deposed  and  banished  to 
Scilly  ;  the  meaner  disciples  were  dispersed   through 
various   parts  of  Gaul.*     These  proceeding-s  equally 
irregular  and  barbarous,  excited   general    reprobation ; 
and  it  is  to   the  honour  of  Ambrose  and  St,  Martin, 
whose  zeal  for  the  Catholic  Faith  sometimes  amounted 
to  intolerance,  that  they  openly  and  fearlessly  expressed 
their  abhorrence  of  the  sanguinary  conduct  of  Maximus, 
and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  hold  Religious  commti- 
nion   either  with  him,  or  his  instigators,  Idacius  and 
Ithacius. 

The  Religious  liberty  of  the  Pagans,  though  consi^  Downfal  of 
derably  abridged  by  Gratian,  wits  yet  greater  than  had  Paganism, 
been  allowed  by  the  Laws  of  Conslantine  and  his  im- 
mediate successors*  The  Priests  and  Vestals  were  de- 
prived of  their  immunities;  the  revenues  of  the  Tem- 
ples were  confiscated  tor  the  service  of  the  State  ;  but 
the  Heathen  rites  of  their  forefathers  were  i^till  allowed 
to  those  who  were  conscientiously  attached  to  them, 
provided  they  abstained  from  nocturnal  sacrifices  and 
magical  incantations.  But  when  Theodosius, t  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  prohibited  the  immolation  of 
victims,  their  superstition  was  attacked  in  its  most  vital 


•  Sulpic.  Sever.  HUt,  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  c*  65. 

t  The  Lawsoftbis  Emperor  and  hi<4  succe-'ifom  against  Heathenism, 
which  are  oumerouftj  are  prcsef>ed  in  tbo  Theoihtian  Oide^  lib.  xvi« 
tit.  10,  I>e  Pftffanit  Sacrijieiit  et  Tempht, 
2    E 
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part,*  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  success  of 
his  measures  against  Heresy,  and  his  triumph  orer 
Maximus  emboldened  him  to  proceed  to  steps  of  a  still 
more  decisive  kind,  and  to  attempt  the  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  already  tottering  fabric  of  Paganism.  A  Com- 
mission was  issued  to  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  directing 
htm  to  close  all  Heathen  Temples  within  his  jurisdiction; 
and  while  the  Imperial  officers  were  engaged  in  this 
task.t  assisted  by  the  Clergy,  and  especially  by  the 
Monks,  with  a  vigour  not  always  strictly  legal,  Theo- 
dosius  gradually  increased  the  rigour  of  his  legislative 
prohibitions.  A  Law  was  passed  in  the  year  39 1» 
declaring  that  to  enter  a  Heathen  Temple,  with  a 
Religious  purpose,  was  an  offence  liable  to  a  fine  of 
fifteen  pounds  of  gold ;  and  in  the  following  year,  not 
6nly  all  public,  but  even  all  private  and  domestic,  exer- 
cise of  Heathen  rites  was  interdicted  under  the  severest 
penalties.^  In  some  few  instances,  the  intemperate  and 
tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  Monks  in  destroying  the 
Temples,  excited  the  opposition  of  the  fanatical  Heathen 
peasantry,  and  at  Alexandria  a  serious  commotion, 
fatal  to  many  Christians^  was  occasioned  by  the  injudi- 
cious measures  of  the  Patriarch  Theophilus.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  Pagans  showed  little  disposition 
to  incur  the  rigorous  penalties  of  the  Laws,  still  less  to 
become  martyrs  for  a  Religion  so  .little  calculated  to 
inspire  real  &ith  or  fortitude.  Some  show  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Paganism  was  made  at  Rome,  where  the 
votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition  still  had  a  strong 
party,  both  among  the  Senate  and  populace.  But  the 
eloquent  exertions  of  Symmachus,  the  champion  of 
Heathenism,  were  easily  baffled  by  Ambrose,^  who  en- 
countered him  with  equal  ability,  better  argument,  and 
a  confident  reliance  on  the  support  of  his  Sovereign ; 
and  not  long  afler,  a  more  important  victory  was  gained, 
in  an  enactment  by  the  Senate,  carried,  through  the 
influence  of  Theodosius,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
that  Christianity  should  for  the  future  be  the  sole  Re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  State.  This  decisive  measure 
sealed  the  ruin  of  Paganism  in  Rome  and  its  depen- 
dencies. The  Senators  and  Nobles  hastened  to  con- 
form, nominally  at  least,  to  the  dominant  Religion ;  Che 
inferior  citizens  followed  their  example,  and  St  Jerome 
was  in  a  little  while  able  to  boast  that  every  Heathen 
altar  in  Rome  was  forsaken,  and  every  Temple  had 
become  a  place  of  desolation.  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
the  sons  and  successors  of  Theodosius,  trod  closely  in 
his  steps ;  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Clergy,  especially 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  work  of  conversion  and 
instruction,  powerfully  seconded  the  vigorous  measures 

^  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  Law  publiftbed  a.  d.  381.  Si  quit 
vetitis  tacri/ldit,  (^Cod.  Theodot.  lib.  ivi.  tit.  x.  1.  7.  De  Paganis.) 
which  might  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  every  species  of  sacri- 
ficing was  not  prohibited.  Zesimus  and  Libanius  both  ooncar  ia 
affirming,  that  the  immolatioo  of  ricUms  was  forbidden  about  this 
time,  and  that  only  the  use  of  incense  was  allowed ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  they  allude  to  the  above  Law,  or  to  the  one 
addressed  to  Cjnegius,  a.  d.  385.  Vid.  Cod,  T%eodo$,  lib.  xn,  tit.  x. 
1.  9.  with  Oodenoy's  commentary. 

f  Theodoret,  L  v.  c.  21.  and  Sozomen,l.  vii.  c.  15.  give  an  account 
of  the  destruction  of  Idolatry  in  the  Eastern  Bmpire. 

I  The  terms  of  the  Law  are  sufficieoUy  comprehensive :  NMa 

onmino tensu  careniibut  timuiachuritt  vei  ituonlem  vietimam 

ctedai;  vei  tecretiore  piacmio,  Larem  igne^  mem  Oemimm,  Penaiet 
nidure  veneraitu^  accendai  i^mina,  imponai  tum^  teria  ttapendai, 
QhL  Theod,  lib.  xvi.  tit  x.  1.  \%  tiMpeiiity  imposed  was  confisca* 
tioA  of  the  house  or  property  where  tne  offence  was  committed,  Ofi 
ia  certiin  cases,  a  floe  off  tweQty-fi?e  pouadi  of  gold. 

}  Ambros.  Bfitt,  \7,  18. 


of  the  Emperors,  so  that,  at  the  dose  of  the  IVth  ceo-     Of 
tury,  the  open  profession  of  Paganism  was  confined  to  ^P^ 
the  inhabitants  of  some  obscure  Provinces,  and  to  8  ^  ^ 
few  Philosophers  and  men  of  rank,  whose  talents,  on     ^ 
the  one  hand,  or  whose  Civil  and  military  services,  on      ^^ 
the  other,  induced  their  Governors  to  tolerate  or  connive      3^ 
at  their  Religious  opinions.     Of  the  converts  thus  ob-        ^ 
tained  to  Christianity,  many,  doubtless,  were  honestly     a. 
and  lairly  convinced  by  force  of  argument,  and  thus  m      40 
were  the  interests  of  true  Religion  promoted.     But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Theodosiua 
were,  upon  the  whole,  injurious  to  the  purity  and  welfmfe 
of  the  Catholic  Church.    The  churches  were  filled  with; 
hypocritical  pretenders,  who,  influenced  by  secular  force 
or  sordid  self-interest,  assumed  the  denomination   of 
Christians  ,while  their  hearts  were  still  attached  to  their 
fbrmer  superstitions.    It  would  hsve  been  happy  for 
the  Christian  Church  if  the  evil  had  been  confined  to 
the  mere  admission  of  these  spurious  members.  .  Bat. 
unfortunately,  their  Spiritual  rulers,  aware  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  this  portion  of  their  converts,  and  anxious  to 
conciliate  them,  rashly  compromised  the  dignity  and 
truth  of  Christianity,  by  adulterating  it  wiUi  ng«o 
superstitions  and  human  inventions.    The  evils  caiued 
by  thus  alloying:  pure  Religion  with  superstition  and 
falsehood  have  subsisted  ever  since ;  and  moot  of  the 
gross  and  debasing  practices  which  deform  Christianity 
in  Roman  Catholic  Countries,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  this  source. 

The  retrospect  of  the  IVth  century,  the  most  impor-  Vm^m 
tant  period,  perhaps,  between  the  first  promulgation  of  ChrnA 
Christianity  and  the  Reformation,  is  in  some  pohits  ^(fS^ 
view  not  unfavourable.  The  boundari^  of  the  visible  ^^^  ^ 
Church  were  extended,  and  the  numbers  of  her  subjecti 
were  considerably  increased.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  success,  and 
Churches  were  organized  in  Armenia,  Iberia,  and 
Abyssinia.  A  considerable  Tribe  of  Saracens,  ako,* 
subject  to  Queen  Mavia,  or  Moavia,  is  said  to  have 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  Many 
of  the  Pagan  Gauls  were  converted,  chiefly  through  tlltf 
exertions  of  St  Martin  of  Tours.  In  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  Gospel  began  to  make  some  progress 
in  the  frontier  Provinces  of  Germany  $  and  if  the  Irish 
Annalists  may  be  credited,  the  Culdees  formed  various 
establishments  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  laboured  diligently  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
barbarous  natives.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  grati*^ 
fying  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospei  has  its 
dark  side:  indeed,  a  full  and  impartial  view  of  the 
subject  is  calculated  to  give  the  enlightened  and  pioov 
Christian  almost  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  As  the 
Church  increased  in  numbers,  she  also  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  and  the  evils 
which  seldom  &U  to  follow  in  the  train  of  prosperity, 
soon  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Artful  and  unprin-^ 
cipled  men  perceived  the  power  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion upon  the  human  mind,  and  abused  it  to  their  own 
evil  purposes.  Ambitious  Sovereigns  learned  to  make 
the  Church  an  engine  of  State,  and  equally  ambitious* 
Ecclesiastics  conceived  the  bold  design  of  subjecting 
the  Civil  power  to  Spiritual  tyranny.  Errors  in  doctrine 
were  made  inveterate  by  severity  and  injudicioas  oppo* 
sition ;  errors  in  practice  were  finequently  eonnivad  at 
through  sordid  and  selfish  motives.  Thus  Schisms  and 
Heresies  were  multiplied  and  perpetuated;  seeds  of 
corruption  were  sown,  which  speedily  grew  up  in  ra^k 
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and  mischieYoas  luxuriance ;  and,  perhaps,  it  ia  not  too 
much  ia  affirm,  thai  nearly  all  the  erruneous  doctrines, 
ODiTupt  practices,  and  Reli^ous  fuctions  of  the  present 
da^f  may  be  traced  to  this  period. 

After  the  death  of  Julianj  the  Church  suffered  but 
little  from  external  violence,  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  the  Homan  Empire.     If  we  except  the  Persecution 
under  Valens,  the  effects  of  which  were  transient,  she 
was  iinifonnly  protected  by  the  Civil  power,  and  her 
worst  foes  were  those  of  her  own  household.     The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Alhanaric  the  Goth, 
are  probably  exaggerated ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
to    doubt   that    martyrdoms   occurred    among   them. 
Nicetas  and  Sabbaa  are  spoken  of  aa  the  most  eminent 
victims  :  of  the  former,  little  is  known ;  the  Acts  of  the 
latter  have  been  preserved,  and,  making  allowance  for 
an  alloy  of  the  marvellous,  from  which  few  Histories  of 
martyrdoms  arc  exeinpt,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  authenticity.     The  last  Persecution  under  Sapor, 
Kin^  of  Persia,*  between  the  years  330  and  370,  was 
of  a  more  serious  character.  That  Monarch,  exasperated 
by  Political  and  Religious  causes  against  his  Christian 
subjects,  puTBued   them  with  such  unrelenting  rigour, 
that  the  Church  in  that  Country  never  completely  re- 
covered from  its  etfects. 
j^     The  disposition  already  shown  by  the  Bishops  of 
i  Rome  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  iheir  brethren, 
«•  W  held  in  check  during  the  lives  of  Theodosius  and 
Ambrose.     Tlie  Pontiff  Damasus  was  succeeded,   in 
395,  by  Siricius,  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  and  re- 
mukable  only  as  the  first  Pope  of"  whom  we   have 
ly  genuine  Decretal   Epistles,     lie  was  succeeded, 
0.  398,  by  Anastatius,  whose  claim  to  notice  rests  only 
fia  his  condemnation  of  the  Works  of  Origen,  which 
ke probably  did  not  understand,  and  on  his  persecution 
of  the  learned  Ruffinuw,  Origen*s  apologist  and  trans- 
ittor.    At  the  same  time,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, placed   by    a   Decree  of  the    Second  General 
l^ncil  on  an  equality  with  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  began 
to   extend   their  jurisdiction    and    their   prerogatives, 
"Oiciv  views  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  celebrated 
Chtysoslom,  who  succeeded  Nectarius  in  398,  and  who 
scan  sltowed  that  his  ambition  equatled  his  geniuR.   On 
Ijie  death  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  Timothy,  a  man  of 
little  note  or  influence,  governed  that  See  for  about  four 
y^rs.     He  was  succeeded  by  Theophilus,  an  able,  bold. 


*  Tile  tiest  account  of  the  Fenian  P<?r;eciitions  h  contained  in  the 
^r^oa*  Metrtmrekfy^  published  by  Stephen  Asst^manni.  In  itie  first 
P*'^  Of  tli«  Work,  »tlribut«d  to  Mkruth^,  the  auferings  of  the  ChHs- 
tuns  tinder  Sapor  are  Jescrit>td  in  a  simptej  unafTectcd  m&noer, 
*****  iihoui  the  garnish  of  improtablc  miracles,  so  usual  in  oarratives 
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active,  smbitlous,  and  unprincipled  man,  famous  for  bis 
vigorous  proceedings  ag-ainst  Heathenism,  and  still 
more  so  for  his  cmel  treatment  of  the  Oriojenists,  and 
his  rancorous  persecution  of  Chrysostom.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Church  of  Aotioch  was  disturbed  by  a  singular  ^'"^' 
Schism,  When  Eudoxi  us  was  trantilated  from  Antioch  sfiQ* 
to  Constantinople,  Meletius  was  regularly  ordained  in  to 
his  room.  A  small  faction,  however,  called  the  Ensta-  a*  n, 
Ihians,  suspecting  his  Orthodoxy,  refused  to  acknow-  400 
led^re  him  as  their  lawful  pastor,  and  persuaded  Lucifer, 
Bishop  of  Calaris,  to  consecrate  a  Presbyter  named 
Paulinos,  in  opposition  to  him.  The  Schism  was  pro- 
longed and  aprgravated,  first  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Popes 
and  other  Western  Bishops,  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Paulinus ;  and  afterwards  by  the  perverseness  and 
bad  faith  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  appointing  Flavian  as  Meletins's  successor,  in 
spile  of  an  express  pledge,  that  upon  the  demise  of  one 
of  the  rival  Prelates,  the  survivor  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  disputed  See.  After  the 
death  of  Paulinus  in  389,  his  ])arty,  not  choosing  to 
acknowledge  Flavian,  elected  one  Evagrius.  The  dispute 
was  not  lerminated  till  the  year  398,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Evagrius,  Theoptiilus  of  Alexandria  had  the 
address  to  prevail  upon  his  party  not  to  appoint  any 
successor;  and  Chrysostom  persuaded  the  Western 
Bishops  to  admit  Flavian  to  their  commnnion. 

The  death  of  Theodosius  was  of  no  advantage  to  tlie  CoadJtioncf 
Sectaries,  as  Arcadius  and  Uonorius  rather  increased  *^*  P'^"^*' 
than  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  father's  laws  against  ^  *^ 
Heresy,  At  the  close  of  the  IVth  century,  the  diflerent 
denominations  of  Arians,  and  the  Macedonians,  weak- 
ened by  their  own  dissensions  and  by  the  want  of  able 
leaders,  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance,  and 
in  many  places  conformed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Manicha?ans,  though  proscribed 
and  declared  infamons,  were  still  numerons.  and,  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  evaded  the  rigorous  laws 
directed  against  them,  by  dissembling  their  opinions, 
and  disguising  themselves  under  a  variety  of  appella* 
tions.  Ttie  steadfastness  with  which  the  Novalian* 
adhered  to  the  Nicene  Faith  during  the  Arian  Perse- 
cution, procured  them  a  degree  of  indulgence  scarcely 
experienced  by  any  other  Sect ;  and  their  Church  at 
Constantinople,  under  the  direction  of  Sisinniufl,  an 
able  and  accomplished  Prelate,  is  described  as  being  in 
a  floiirishing  condition  in  the  lime  of  Arcadius.  Th^ 
numbers  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  African  Donatista; 
rf?odered  them  exceedingly  troublesome  bf^th  to  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  power.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  this  Sect,  and  the  various  Synods  which  were  assem- 
bled in  order  to  repress  them,  will  be  treated  in  another 
Chapter, 


INTEODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  Christian  Writers  of  ihe  IVth  century  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  ihe  lid  and  Illd  ;  and 
their  Works  are,  generally  speaking,  more  voluminous, 
and  of  a  more  elaborate  nature.  Wc  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  dilate  much  on  Iheir  genera!  character  as 
authors,  since  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  merits 
and  defects  of  their  predecessors  are  no  leas  applicable 
to  them.  In  learning,  eloquence,  and  in  the  graces  of 
composition,  many  of  tliem  equalled,  or  perhaps  even 
excelled^  their  most  eminent  Heathen  contemporaries  : 
but  these  excellences  are  greatly  obscured  by  their 
want  of  method  and  precision ;  their  frequent  sub- 
stitution of  declamation  for  argument;  and,  most  of  all, 
by  their  willingness  to  adopt  or  connive  at  tfie  growing 
superstitions  of  tlie  Age,  and  to  adulterate  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  with  luiraan  inventions* 

As  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  fnniish  regu- 
lar Biographical  accounts  of  all  the  Theologtcal  writers 
of  this  century,  or  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  their  voluminous  productions,  we  shall  omit  those 
of  whom  no  writings,  or  only  a  few  inconsiderable 
fragments,  have  been  preserved,  and  we  shall  compress 
our  remarks  upon  the  others  into  as  brief  a  space  as  pos- 
sible, lostead  of  making  two  distinct  classes  of  the 
Greek  and  Lalin  authors,  we  shall  henceforth  arrange 
them  all  according  lo  the  strict  chronological  order,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 
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ARNOBIUS. 

CIRCITBR   A.  P.    303. 

A rn obi  US  was  a  native  of  Africa :  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  that  of  his  death  are  equally  unknown*  Little, 
indeed,  can  be  ascertained  respecting  his  personal 
history,  except  that  he  was  originally  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Heathenism,  and  that  he  taught  Rhetoric 
at  Sicca  Venerea,  a  city  of  Numidia,  Being  convinced 
of  the  falsehood  and  folly  of  Paganism,  and  of  the  truth 
ttf  Christianity,  he  composed  his  Work  AdDersus  GenUs, 
while  yet  a  catechumen,  chiefly,  as  St*  Jerome*  informs  us, 
with  the  view  of  satisfying  his  spiritual  instructors  of  the 
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sincerity  (jf  his  conversion.  This  Work  consists  of 
Books  ;  it  is  of  a  polemical  character  throughout,  being 
a  direct  attack  on  the  whole  system  of  Heathenism, 
After  refuting  the  popular  calumnies  agidnst  Christianity, 
and  vindicating  the  character  of  our  Saviour  and  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  expo^s» 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  all  the  acrimony  of  a 
new  convert,  the  absurdities  of  Polytheism,  and  the 
irrational  nature  of  the  Religious  services  of  the  Pagans. 
As  might  be  expected  of  a  catechumen,  he  shows  him- 
self only  moderately  acquainted  with  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  tbe  Gospel  ;  and  is,  throughout  his  Treatise, 
much  more  successful  in  attacking  the  system  which  he 
had  renounced,  than  in  pleading  the  cause  of  that  which 
be  had  recently  embraced.  His  style  is  of  a  declama* 
tory  cast,  somewhat  harsh,  and  occasionally  disfigured 
by  African  barbarism,  and  an  affectation  of  antiquated 
words.  It  is,  however,  animated,  ner\^ous,  and  forcible; 
and  the  whole  Work  plainly  shows  the  author  to  have 
possessed  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  to 
Imve  been  a  person  of  considerable  research  and  infor' 
malion. 

The  early  editions  of  Arnobjus  were  printed  from  E/^a 
faulty  manuscripts,  and  are  consequently  very  incor- 
rect* The  Plantin  edition,  printed  al  Antwerp  in 
15B2,  is  much  superior  to  all  preceding,  and  the  editor 
(Canter)  has  appended  a  number  of  useful  notes*  A 
guod  Variorum  edition  was  published  at  Leyden,  in 
1652,  by  Le  Maire,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Thysius,  and  reprinted  in  1657»  A  copious  analysis  of 
the  Work,  together  with  many  judicious  remarks  on  its 
merits  and  defects,  is  inserted  in  Le  Nourry's  ApparatuM 
ad  Bihiiothecam  Mariniam.  Patrum^  torn,  ii.  dissertat.  ii, 
p.  257.  et  stq.  Consult,  also,  Tillemont,  MkmoirtM 
Ecclm.  vol.  iv.  art.  Arnohe  ,•  Bupin,  BibUotk^  vol.  i- 
cent,  iii, ;  and  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Lai.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  729. 

There  is  a  short  commentary  on  Ihe  Psalms  bearing  ( 
the  name  of  Arnobjus,  which  is  evidently  ii  production  ' 
of  the  Vth  or  Vltli  century.  ' 

LACTANTIUS. 

A.  D.  303—320* 

Lucius  Ca^lius  Firmianus  Lactantius  was,  it  is  said, 
a  native  of  Italy,  but  Ihe  exact  place  of  bis  birth  is  tin* 
known.  He  studied  under  Arnobius,  at  Sicca  Vetierea, 
where   his  talents   displayed  themselves  to  so  much 
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Barbarous  nation,  constructed,  like  thai  of  most  modem 
languages,  according,  to  certain  rules  of  rhythm  and 
accent,  without  any  regard  to  syllabic  quantity. 

The  Instructions  of  Commodianus  are  partly  of  a 
polemical  and  partly  of  a  didactic  nature.  In  the  first 
division  of  the  Work,  he  deaoDstrates  the  absurdity  of 
Paganism,  and  the  superior  purity  and  excellence  of 
Christianity,  In  the  second  part  he  shows  the  Jews 
that  the  Law  was  only  a  shadow  of  better  things  to 
come»  and  that  it  is  superseded  by  the  Gospel.  The 
third  part  consists  of  a  series  of  Moral  and  Religious 
instructions,  addressed  to  professors  oi  Christianity, 
strongly  enforcing  ttae  necessity  of  strict  holiness  of 
life,  and  the  duty  of  bearing  all  the  calamities  iniioted 
on  them  by  their  Pag^  persecutors  with .  fortitude^^ 
rather  than  renounce  the  Faith. 

The  style  of  Commodianus.  is  harsh«  his  diction  bat-^ 
barous  and  impure*  nor  does  his  Work>  display  nMch 
originality  or  eleyation  of  bought.  His  theology  is 
infected  with  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  period  in  which 
he  wrote ;  and  his  morality,  though  pure»  b  of  a  rigorous 
and  ascetic  cast.  Upon  the  whole^  he  appears -to  have 
been  a  man  of  excellent  intentions,  and  by  no.  means 
destitute  of  information^  but  of  little  g^us,  oi  still  less 
taste,  and  of  more  aeal  than  judgment  They  who  caa 
overlook  these  defects  will,  however,  find  in  his  Work  a 
good  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  information  respect* 
ing  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Age  in  whidi  be 
fiourisbed. 

This  Work  was  long'  mdnown  to  th*  modems^  except 
through  the  slight  mention  made  of  the  author  by 
Gennadlus.*  It  was  first  published  by  Pigault*  firom  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Sirmoid,  (l\>ul.  16&0, 
in  4  to.)  afterwards,  together  with  Cyprian,  Paris,  1666, 
and  separately  by  Heischins,  Wittenberg,  1705.  This 
last  edition  contains  the  notes  of  RigauU,  andDodwelPs 
Dinertatiun  on  the  Age  of  Commodianus, 

Vide  Cave,  HisL  LU.  vd.  i.  p.  18^^138 ;  Fabricius, 
BibL  Med.  el  Inf.  Lot.  lib.  iii.  p.  1139. 

BUSEBIUS  OF  CESAREA. 
cinoiTBft  ▲•  D.  264  TO  ciRcms«  a.  v.  888. 

EusebiuR  wms  n  nativeof  Piklesttne,  most  probably  of 
Cesarea.  Tlie  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown ; 
but,  fixMn  his  describing  various  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  as  having  occurred  in  his  time,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  a.  d.  264.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  parentage,  and  very  little  of  his  eariy 
life.  It  is  thought,  but  without  sufficient  evidence,  that 
he  studied  at  Antioch,  under  a  Priest  named  Derotheus, 
and  that  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  Agapius,  Bishop  of 
Cesarea.  Early  in  the  IVth  century  he  became  inti^ 
mately  attached  to  Pamphilus  of  Cesarea,  whose  name 
he  adopted,  and  in  whose  company  he  indefiitigaUy 
prosecuted  hie  stndies  in  sacred  and  profene  literature*. 
During  the  Persecution  under  Galerius  and  Maximin, 
Pamphilus  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  Eusebius 
courageously  continued  to  visit  him,  and  to  pay  hhn 
every  friendly  attention  in  his  power,  until  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom.  He  himself  did  not  escape  Persecu- 
tion, being  imprisoned,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  in 
Egypt ;  at  ieast»  we  know  that  'Potamon^  an  Egypjtian 
Bishofv  vras  hia  oompaaioa  in  captivity.     Some  tine. 
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after  his  release^  he  was  appointed  to  soceeed  Agqava.  Sec 
in  the  See  of  Cesarea,  which  he  governed  till  hia  deatlu  ^ 
After  taking  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  aflhin  ^^ 
of  the  Christian  Church,  especially  in  the  Arian  conteo*-  G«at 
versy,  he  finished  his  laborious  and  useful  :career  nbii>ii-"_M- 
the  year  838. 

In  extent  and  variety  of  learning;  Eusehins  fer:  ei>«. 
celled  all  his  Christian  contemporaries;  aad  his-talsnlBi 
as  a  writer,  a  theologian,  and  a  man -of  hiinitina,  nwi 
of  a  very  high  order.  Tbou^  his- inAaeoee  with  ^bm- 
Emperor  Constantine  was  almost  unbounded,  he  nev^r* 
availed  himself  of  it  to  enrich  or  aggrandize  himself  $. 
and  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  disintertatednaas,  by  rft**- 
fuaing  to  accept  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch^.  whenn 
vacant  by  the  depoeitiott  of.  Eustathiua.  The  moAmnm*- 
tion  and  forbearance  which  he  showed  towards  Arimu 
and  his  followers  caused  his  Orthedoixy  to  besnapeeted  ; 
and  though  the  charge  of  Arianism,  so  confidently  flMdkk 
against  him  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writersv*  heftt 
never  been  substantiated,  it  must  be  confeased  that'SOOMt) 
expressions  in  his  Works,  and  his  conduct  towards  tlHtt 
latter  end  of  his  life,  gave  some  sort  of  countenance  to^  it* « 

Of  the  multiferious  writings  of  Eusebius»  some  heviif 
come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state ;  others  are  only*' 
known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  Latin  traasktioneta 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  have  entirely  perishedL . 
Thosci  however,  which  we  have  the  good  fortune,  to  i 
possess,  are  highly  creditable  monuments  of  his  talenle^ 
and  industry.     We  have  alreadyt  treated  copiously  of  JSbit 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Ecclesiastical  HiaiDry•^Eoel( 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  principal  Work.     Next-.'**"* 
to  this  may  be  placed  the  Prmparaiio  Evangdiea^  the*- Pr^ 
avowed  object  of  which*  as  the  title  implies,  is  to  dia*  -^f^ 
pose  men's  minds  to  think  favourably  of  Christianily* . 
This  Work,  which  is  perhaps  the  ablest,  the  most  me*- 
thodical,  and  the  best  argued  Treatise  on  Natoral  aad * 
Revealed   Religion  of  which   Christian   antiquity  CHli 
boast,  is  divided  into  XV  Books,  and  is  addressed  to.- 
one  Theodorus,  who,  it  is  supposed*  was  Bishc^   of. 
Laodicea.    The  leading  propositions  which  the  anther ' 
undertakes  to  establish  are,  that  Paganism  is  a  pernio  - 
cious  system,  totally  repugnant  to  right  Reasoi^  and* 
that  Christianity  is  not  only  agreeable  to  Reason,  boi.. 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  conducive  to  the  happineea  of 
mankind.     Tlie  DemondraiM  EvangeUca  is  an  eLaboalo:  JDn 
Treatise  on  the  direct  and  positive  evidences  of  Cfaria-  ^  ^ 
tianity.     It  consisted  originally  of  XX  Books,  the-.  laii/^ 
X  of  which  are  unlbrtociately  loat.     In  those  whiahaio^ 
still  extant,  Eusebius  chiefly  combats  the  prejudioea-  oil 
tlie  Jews,  to  whom  he  shows  at  great  length,  from  tbo- 
evidence  of  their  own  Scriptures,  that  Christ  must  bo^^ 
the  true  Messiah«    This  latter  Work,  though  written 
with  considerable  ability,  is  inferior  to  the  Prapmatioy 
in  originality  of  matter  and  variety  and  copiousneae .  of « 
learning.  In  the  V  Books  AgainU  MarceUiu  ofAncyra^  .^Um 
Eusebius  appears  to  have  departed  a  little 'frooi>  hie '"''^ 
usual  temperance  and  moderation.     His  object  is  tm 
convict  his  opponent  of  Sabellianism ;  in  labooriaip  to* 
efiect  which,  he  affords  some  ground  for  questioning,  hie 
own  Orthodoxy,  as,  though  he  explicitiy  asserts  tkio) 
divinity  of  the  Son,  he  appears  to  deny  his  peifeci.. 

•  PATticaUrly  by  Jerome,  Btronius,  and  Le  Cleic.  Tboae  who . 
are  desirous  of  investigating  the  matter  more  fully,  may  cooault  JLe,- 
Clerc's  EpiHolm  Bodetkut.  ei  Crit.  ep.  2,  and  Caye*s  Bfitiokk  Af^m ' 
logttiML,  the  latter  of  vvbich  is  a  formal  and  eiaborata  liadicalion  •I'* 
Eusebius  from  the  accuiationa  of  Le  Clare. 

t  HisTORT  Of  TBB  CBRisnAM  Cburcb,  voLju.  cS^xxxriii.  pb3U 
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HUtory.    peaceably  till  the  end  of  his  days.    According  to  So- 
^■^y-^  crates,   his  death  took  place  in  the  year  371,  other 
authorities  place  it  two  years  later. 

Among  all  those  members  of  the  Church  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  this  eventful  period,  no 
one  acted  a  more  honourably  conspicuous  port  than 
Athanasius.  His  talents  marked  him  out  as  the 
champion  of  Orthodoxy,  and  he  sustained  that  cha- 
racter through  evil  and  good  report,  with  a  zeal,  in- 
tegrity, consistency,  and  firmness,  which  proved  that 
he  was  actuated  by  no  unworthy  or  selfish  motive,  and 
which,  while  they  excited  the  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
commanded  also  their  admiration.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  his  writings  and  personal  exer- 
tions did  as  much  for  the  Trinitarian  caus<$  in  the  East, 
at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  its  very 
existence,  as  those  of  Luther  did  afterwards  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  in  Europe. 

The  writings  of  Athanasius  are  voluminous,  and 
almost  exclusively  of  a  polemical  nature.  The  Oratio 
adverws  Gc^iies,  and  the  Treatise  De  Jncarnatione,  sup- 
posed to  be  his  earliest  productions,  are  chiefly  directed 
against  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles.  In  nearly  all 
the  others,  he  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
refutes  the  errors  of  the  Arians.  Most  of  his  produc- 
tions are  in  the  form  of  Oration»  or  Epistles;  and, 
though  generally  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are 
calculated  to  give  the  reader  a  high  opinion  of  the  skill 
and  talents  of  the  author.  The  Apology  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Constantius,  which  is  an  eloquent  and 
spirited  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  may  be  regarded  as  his 
most  finished  composition.  The  Life  of  SL  Antony, 
the  famous  Egyptian  solitary,  is  the  production  which 
reflects  the  least  credit  on  his  taste  and  judgment :  in- 
deed several  critics,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic, suspect  that  it  has  been  interpolated  by  some  later 
author. 

Athanasius,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  Eusebius 
in  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  greatly  excels  him  in 

Style.  the  graces  of  composition.  His  style  is  elegant,  per- 
spicuous, and  flowing ;  eloquent  and  forcible,  and  at 
the  same  time  free  from  tumour  and  aflTectation.  As  a 
controversialist  he  was  eminently  calculated  to  excel ; 
bis  manner  is  insinuating  and  persuasive,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  commonly  well  chosen,  judiciously  arranged, 
and  happily  and  forcibly  expressed.  Sometimes  his 
reasonings  are  more  plausible  than  solid,  and  not  un- 
frequently  he  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  which  a  little  more  skill  in  Biblical 
Criticism  would  have  shown  him  to  be  utterly  un- 
tenable. The  occasional  vehemence  of  his  invective 
may  be  pardoned,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  directed 
against  persons  who  had  not  scrupled  to  employ  every 
sort  of  fraud  and  violence  to  effect  his  ruin. 

Editions.  The  early  editions  of  Athanasius  are  both  defective 

and  inaccurate ;  indeed  all  published  in  the  XVth  and 
XVI th  centuries,  are  merely  Latin  versions  of  a  few  of 
his  principal  Treatises.  The  Greek  text  was  first  printed 
by  Commelinus,  Heidelberg,  1601,  2  vols,  folio.  It  was 
published  again  at  Paris,  1627,  2  vols,  folio,  and  at 
Cologne,  1686,  fol.  The  only  critical  edition  is  the 
Benedictine.  Paris,  1698,  3  vols,  folio,  Gr.  Lat.  The 
first  two  volumes  contain  the  genuine  Works  of  Atha- 
nasius ;  those  .which  are  regarded  as  doubtftil  or  spu- 
rious are  inserted  in  the  third.  The  Preface,  apparently 
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by  the  learned  Montfaucon,  contains  a  mass  ol 
information  respecting  tlie  life  and  writings 
nasius. 

Vide  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  169—198; 
Bihlioih.  Cent  iv.  p.  28—34.  Tillemont,  Mkmc 
viii.  Art  Athanase,  and  Histoirc  des  Ariens^  jp< 

JUVENCUS. 

UNDER  C0N8TANTINE. 

Caius  Vectius  Aquilinus  Juvencus  was  a 
of  noble  birth,  and,  as  St.  Jerome  informs  ns,  t 
ter.  Tliis  is  all  that  we  know  of  his  personal  his 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  wrot 
ber  of  Poems,  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  his 
Evangelica.  This  is  an  account  of  our  Savic 
and  actions,  in  IV  Books ;  it  is  written  in  he: 
and  closely  adheres  to  the  narrative  of  the  Evi 
The  flow  of  his  verse  is  not  inharmonious, 
might  be  expected  from  the  Age  in  which  he 
diction  is  occasionally  ineleg&nt  and  unclass 
does  he  display  much  poetical  genius  or  ele 
sentiment.  He  is,  however,  entitled  to  the 
having  embodied  the  facts  related  by  the  fbt 
gelists  in  one  clear,  faithful,  and  not  unpleami 
tive. 

This  Poem  has  been  frequently  printed :  the 
editions  are  those  of  Basle,  1541,  1564  ;  Lyor 
Paris,  1543,  1575,  1581,  1624;  Frankfort,  1 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Collections  of  the  * 
Poets  published  by  Fabricius  and  Aldus,  and 
editions  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

Vide  Cave,  Uistor.  Lit,  vol.  i.  p.  200;  Dupin, 
Cent,  iv.  p.  20, 21 ;  Hieron.  de  Script  Ecclesitu 
and  Chronic,  ad  ann,  330. 


JULIUS  FIRMICUS  MATERNUJ 

UNDER  CONSTANS  AND  C0NSTANTIU8. 

Though  this  writer  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  rank  and  consideration,  he  is  not  mentione 
of  the  Ancients,  and  is  only  known  as  the  aul 
Book  against  Paganism,  entitled  De  Errore  j 
rum  Religionum.  This  Work,  which  is  undoi 
genuine  production  of  the  IVlh  century,  is  addi 
Constans  and  Constantius,  the  sons  and  succ 
Constantine.  It  is  written  with  some  degree 
and  elegance,  and  a  good  deal  of  learned  rei 
displayed  in  the  author's  Historical  developemc 
origin  of  the  different  Heathen  systems.  Hi! 
ings  are,  however,  occasionally  weak  and  su 
and  his  zeal  against  idolatry  frequently  am< 
intolerance. 

This  Treatise  was  first  printed  at  Venice,  1491 
wards  at  Basle,  1533;  Strasburg,  1562;  Par: 
1589,  1610 ;  Leyden.  1652 ;  also  in  the  Paris 
of  Cyprian  1666,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  bearing  the  name  i 
Firmicus  M atemus,  is  extant ;  it  is  supposed  b} 
critics  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  autho 
his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Vide  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol.  i.p.  204 ;  Dupin,  J 
vol.  1.  Cent.  iii.  p.  170, 171 ;  Baronii,  Annakt 
337. 
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CYRILLUS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

DIED  A.  D.  386. 


Cyril  was  probably  a  native  of  Jerusalem »  or  of  hs 
immediate  vicinily.      He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Ma- 

Pc^ritis^  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Priest  by  his  suc- 
cessor Maximus,  duriiig'  whose  Episcopacy  he  held  Ihe 
o(!ii!e  of  Catechist,  or  Theolofrical  lecturer.  On  the 
death  of  Maximus  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  See, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of 
Cesarea.  Not  long*  after,  however,  a  violent  dissension 
ttrokc  out  between  these  two  Prelates,  occasioned  by 
Cyiirs  attempting  to  exercise  an  independent  jurisdic- 
tion witliin  his  Diocese  of  Jerusalem.  This  encroaefi- 
uietiton  the  prerogatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Ctstrea  was  warmly  resented  by  Acacius,  who  contrived, 
soon  ttfter,  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Cyril  by  a  Synod 
of  ihe  Bishops  of  Palestine.  He  appealed  from  their 
swlence  to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  Ihe  contest 
HIS  carried  on  for  many  years  with  various  success. 
The  Synod  of  Seleucia  gave  a  Decree  in  Cynl's  favour; 
hut  Acaciushad  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  his  condem- 
tinlion  and  deposition  once  more  by  a  Council  assembled 
I  It  Const  an  tinople.     He  returned   to  Jerusalem   upon 

'  theiccession   of  Julian,  but   he  was   not  formally  re- 

stored to  his  See  till  the  reign  of  Theodosi»ts»  when  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  lid  General   Council,  and 
I  the  sentence  of   deposition   reversed.     After  this,    he 

^L      retained  undisturbed  possession  of  his  dignity  till  the 
V     time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  k.  d.  386. 
'  ^  Cyril  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  moderate  abi- 

Hties,  who  acquirtrd   a  certain  degree  of  notoriety  by 
happening  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  a  Prebtte  at 
^\^  head  of  a  numerous  party.     His  early  connection 
^>th  Acacius,  and  the   intercourse  which  he  hehl  with 
*   Semi-Arian   Bishops  at  the   Council  of  Seleucia, 
'ised  his  Orthodoxy  to  be  suspected  ;  in  fact»  Jerome 
'^^    others  accuse  him    of  Arianism  in  direct  terms, 
®  traces,  howeverj  of  this  heresy  appear  in  his  writ- 
^;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  greatest  crime,  in 
^J^me's  eyes,  consisted  in  espousing  the  cause  ofMe- 
"^^fiiH  of  Antiochi  in  opposition  to  Damasus  and  the 
C55tem  Bishops. 

Twenty-three  of  Cyril's  Catechetical   Discourses  are 

»•  still  eitanl.    They  are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  first 

^^ghleen,  addressed  to  the  compdentes^  or  catechumens 

'^^^med  worthy  of  Baptism,  are  brief  expositions  of  the 

^KB^^eral  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  the  remaining  five, 

^^f 'li^essed  to  persons  already  baptized,  and  distinguished 

^^R>'  the  name  of  Mi/ftagogirai  Leeltires,  are  chiefly  de- 

^^Pp^^d  lo  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments, 

*ney  are  written   throughout  in  a  plain,  familiar,  and 

*^fldorned  style,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  well  cal- 

,    ^^'ated  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 

^^>ded.     It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive  that  a  super- 

*'oii3  spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  find  mysteries  where 

*'<?  were  intended  by  the   sacred  writers,  had  already 

ii^  great  progress  in  the  ("hristian  church. 

-■uere  is  also  extant  an  Epistle  to  CofiHaniiufi  Tei>jiQv.i- 

*S    ^n  apparition  of  a  luminous  cross  at  Jerusalem, 

^  Oration  on  the  Prescnlalioit  nfmtr  Lord,  and  an 

^^^tle  to  Si.  AiJgitstine,  have  been  published  under  his 

^^J^***  but  they  are  evidently  spurious. 

Hie  principal  editions  of  Cyril  are  those  of  Petavius, 
^^is,  1622»  folio,  and  a^^atn  Pari*;,  1631,  folio,  along 
^n^  Synesias;  Miller»  Oxford,  1703,  folio;  and  the 


Benedictine  edition  supenntended   by  Toutc^e,  Paris, 
1720,  folio. 

Vide  Cave,  Hist  Lit,  vol.  i.  p.  ^11—213;  Diipin, 
Bihlioth.  Cent  iv.  p.  107—115;  Tillemont  Mem, 
Eeclh  torn.  viii.  Art.  H.  CyriUe, 

HILAttlUS. 
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DIED  A.  D.  367. 

Hilary  was  born  at  Poitiers  early  in  the  IVth  cen- 
tury,  and  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  Heathenism, 
His  own  reflections  first  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  that  system  ;  and  his  in- 
quiries after  Truth,  together  with  a  cliligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  induced  him  to  become  a  Christian, 
A'ter  his  elevation  to  the  Bishopric  of  Poitiers,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  a.  d,  354*  he  quickly 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal  in  Ihe  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  also  by  his  activity  in  op- 
posing the  progress  of  A  nanism.  His  warmth  in  de- 
fending Athanasius  at  the  Synod  of  Beziers  against  his 
persecutors  Ursacius  and  Valens,  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  banished  him  into 
Phrygia.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  uphold  the 
Calhrjlic  cause,  both  by  his  writings  and  liis  personal 
influence.  His  character  and  conduct  appear  to  have 
gained  the  respect  i)f  the  public  authorities,  as  he  met 
with  more  indulgent  treatment  than  the  generality  of 
bis  brethren.  He  was  permitted  to  attend  the  Synod 
of  Seleucia»  and  was  also  allowed  to  accompany  the 
deputies  of  the  Council  to  the  Imperial  Court.  Here, 
according  to  Sulpicius  Severus^  he  presented  several 
Memorials  to  Constantius  on  behalf  of  the  op^iressed 
Catholic  Church,  and  even  ventured  to  challenge  the 
Arians  to  a  public  disputation.  The  leaders  of  tliat  Sect 
declined  the  proposal ;  and,  fearful  of  the  ascendency 
which  Hilary's  zeal  and  talents  might  gain  over  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor»  they  contrived  that  he  should  he  sent 
back  to  (iaul.  The  death  of  Constantius,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  afl:er  Hilary's  return  to  his  Diocese,  leav- 
ing him  at  liberty  to  act  with  vigour,  he  exerted  himself 
with  diligence  and  success  in  checking  the  further 
spread  of  Arianism,  and  in  reorganizing  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Gaul  and  in  the  North  of  Italy.  He  assem- 
bled a  number  of  Provincial  Sjnods,  in  which  the  Acts 
of  t!ie  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia  were  dis- 
avowed and  reprobatetl,  and  the  principal  A  nan  Pre- 
lates condemned.  The  Historians  of  that  period,  in- 
deed, do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  suppression  of 
Arianism  in  Gaul  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
Hilar)'.  He  continued  actively  engaged  in  these  and 
similar  occupations  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year 
367. 

The  writings  of  Hilary  are  all  controversial,  except  Works, 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on  the  Gospel  of 
St,  Matthew,  They  consist  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Tri- 
nity in  XII  Books;  Xhr^e  Addreucs  to  Const ajitius ;  a  \^\\z 
Book  on  Synod%  addressed  lo  Ihe  Western  Bishops 
when  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia  were 
pending,  and  a  Tract  against  Aujeniius^  Bishop  of 
Milan.  The  H  Books  of  Fragm.rnts  are  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Hilary's  Hislory  of  theCoimeih  of  Arimi^ 
num.  and  Sdmcia^  which  is  no  longer  extant  in  a  com- 
plete state.  The.se  Fragments  furnish  a  number  of 
facts  and  documents  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
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of  that  period.  His  Commeniaries  on  ihe  Pudm$  -a?e 
'  chiefly  borrowed  from  Origen,  and  are,  coniequeitly,  a 
good  deal  infeoted  ivith  the  spirit  of  allegory  and  viys- 
ticlsm.  The  Commentaries  .on  Si.  Matihou)  4ure  of  a 
more  plain  and  practical  nature,  hot  they  are  neither 
wholly  free  from  fanciful  interpretations  nor  from  erro- 
neous opinions. 

Hilary  is  not  a  writer  of  iirst-rate  eminence,  but  he 
deserves  a  respectaUe  rank  among  those  of  the  second 
class.  His  learning  and  talenta  were  considerable,  and 
•Ms  Btyle,  thoagh  not  always  p«re  or  perspiooons,  is 
spirited,  eloquent,  and  forcible.  He  nidalges  too  inuah 
in  Che' turgid  declamation  charaoterlalic  of  the^Galtte 
School  of  Rhetoricians,  but  he  vniibrmly  writes  in  la 
-tone  of  honest  warmth  and  sincerity,  like  a  person  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  be  saye. 
If  he  appears  occasionally  too  violent  and  acrimonioas, 
we  must  consider  that  he  believed  the  vital  interests  of 
'Religion  to  be  at  stake,  and  that  his  adversaries tlid 
not  use  the  power  placed  in  Iheir  hands  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  entitled  to  expect  much  forbearance  from: a 
man  of  Hilar/s  warm  temperament. 

Many  editions  of  Hilary's  Works  were  published 
during  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.  The  best  and 
only  complete  one  is  the  Benedictine,  Paris,  1693,  prin- 
cipally snperintended  by  Father  Constant.  It  was  re- 
printed at  Verona.  1780, 12  vols,  folio. 

•Vide  Cave,  fJW.  IM.  vol.  i.  p.  213— 215;  iDopin, 
BihHUh.  Cent,  iv.  p.  64 — 79;  Uieron.  De  Scriptor. 
Becks,  c.  100 ;  ^llemont,  M6m.  EecUs.  4om.  -viL  Art. 
^.  Hiiaire, 

VICTORINUS. 

'    .DIXO   CIRCITSa  A*D.   370. 

JMihis  Marius  Victorinns,  an  African  by  birth,  was 
an  eminent  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Rome*  during  the 
reign  of  Constanlius.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato, 
many  of  whose  -writings  he  iranslated  into  Latin. 
Being  accidentally  led  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  that 
Philosopher  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  superior  eicellence  and  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
became  a  convert  in  his  old  age.  He  kept  the  change 
of  his  sentiments  secret  for  a  time,  but  at  last,  by  the 
persuasion  of  liis  friend  Simplicianus,  he  was  induced  to 
be  baptized,  and  to  make  open  profession  of  his  faith. 
In  the  year  ^62,  when  Julian  published  an  Edict  for- 
bidding the  Christians  to  teach  Oratory,  or.  any  of  the 
Liberal  Sciences,  VIctorinus  magnanimously  chose 
:  ratiier  to  forego  the  emoluments  of  his  profession,  than 
to  renounce  or  dissemble  his  principles.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  about  a.  d.  870. 

The  only  claim  which  Victorinus  has  to  be  ranked 
among  Ecclesiastical  writers,  rests  on  a  £iw  controver- 
sial Tracts  against  the  Atiaus  and  Maakshotans,  add 
some  Poems  on  sacred  subjects.  None  of  these  possess 
any. great  merit.  His  style  is  harsh,  afiectod,  and  in- 
volve, and  his  fondness  for  the.  Dialectical  subtleties  of 
the  School  in  which  he  was  brought  up,. gives  an* air  of 
studied  obscurity  to  everything  that  he  says.  It  re- 
quires close  and  painful  attention  to  comprehend  .his 
meaning,  which  is  seldom  of  sufficient  value  to  repsy 
the  reader  for  his  trouUe.  His  Poetry  isof  a  very  ordi- 
nary description,  inferior  even  to  his  Prose. 

Several  of  ihe  Philosophical  and  Grammatieal  Works 
ofVietoiinnBaraatilleatant:  hiaiThaologieal  Tracts  are 


inserted  in  the  I  Vth  volnme  of  the  BUdiotheca  Patrvm.  . 
He  wrote  Commentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paufs  Epistles^  • 
which  existed  in  manuscript  in  the  XVJIth  century.  ^ 
The  disparaging  terms  in  which  Jerome  speaks  of  them  |; 
give  us  no  cause  to  regret  that  they  have  never  been  v^ 
printed. 

Vide  Cave,  Jati^^ft^.  vol.  i.  p.  828,  289.;  Dupin, 
MUidh.  CemL  iv.  p.  80,  81 ;  /HieraB.  iDe'Seriptmr. 
MccUs.  c.  101. 

XUCIBER. 
•UBD-OiaCIISR' 4.  o.^4l71. 

Lucifer  was  Bishop  ofC^tiari  iu :  Sardinia, 'wbont 
the  nuddle  of  the  IVih  century.  .  Uavii^  distiBgnishnd 
himself  by  his  zeal  in '.  the  Trinitarian  cause,,  he  waa  de- 
puted by  Liberius,  .fiishopof  .Rome,  to.4UtaBd.liie 
Synod  of  Milan.  He  there  defended  the  penon^aad 
cause  of  Athaoasius  with  great  aeal  and  .vahemwicf> 
and  received  the  usual  reward  of  the  champions .usf 
Orthodoxy,  in  those  days,  namely,  banishment  into  i 
The  harsh  treatment  which  he  experienced  duringfi 
exile,  together  with  the  natural  violeuee  of  hia  4 
drew  from  him  ^several  polemical  Tracts,  still 
They  are  chiefly  directed  against  Conslantiusr^ 
written  throughout  with  such  virulence  and- want ^ 
decency,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  wonder  waontsi 
his  audacity  in  addressing  his  Sovereign  in  such  JtstmSc 
or  at  the  forbearance  of  the  latter  in  not  subjecting  Un 
to  the  .penalties  of  Treason.  It  appears  that  iie.«M 
removed  from  Palestine  into  Upper  Eigy^ft^  MoA.Jk/^ 
writers  of  that  period  speak  of  some  other  plaee  of 
banishment  which  they  do  not  ^ecify.  AfWr  toedMlh 
.of  Constantius,  he  visited  Antiooh,  and  finding  ihaqgid 
Catholics  dissatitsfied  with  the  appointment  of  Melctini 
to  that  See  on  account  of  his  supposed  connection jwith 
the  Arians,  he  took  upon  iiimself  to  ordain  .Panliaip, 
with  the  express  view  of  setting  Meletiuskaside.  .Xhii 
hasty  and  ill-judged  measure  not  on^y.gane  gnat 
.offence  to  the  more  moderate  Catholics,  but  caasadfm 
serious  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Witttawi 
Bishops,  and  finally  led  to  Lucifer's  own  separmtiwi 
iiom  the  Church.  Irritated  by  the  disapprobation 
which  his  conduct  excited,  and  also  by  a  Decree-panod 
by  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  readmitting  those.  BisIm^ 
into  the  Church  who  had  communicated  with  ihe  Asians 
during  the  Persecution,  he  returned  to.  Sardinia,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  iiis.  life,  obstinately  rafiiaad  40 
hdd  any  intercourse  with  those  who  had  crer  ..diQtwn 
.any condescensionor favour io the  Heretics.  Hetbnate* 
came  the  head  of  a  small  and  obscure  Sect  of  schismatini, 
who  limited  the  true  Church  to  their  own  narrow;  pik^ 
■and  stigmatized  the  great  Body  of  the  CatholicaaM 
.  apostates  firom  the  Faith.  He  died  about  Ihe  jmuMl^ 
.  and  the  Sect  of  Luoiferians  did  not  long  survive  iniiu 

Ludfer  was  one  of  those  sincere,  wropg-headed-mafi,  a 
whose  aeal  and  courage  would  be  respectaUe.WiMre  Afij 
tempered  with  a  little  more  charity  .and  judgment.  .Am 
a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  little  praise.  Hiscon^MMl- 
tions  are  destitute  of  argument,  method^  and  eleganoe^ 
and  are  remarkable  only  for  their  violence  and  ncnU 
mony.  He  is  indeed  chiefly  memorable  for  the  jaiacfaief 
and  dissension  which  he  caused  in  the  Church. 

The  Works  of  Lucifer  were  first  collected  and,|Nib-  m 
;lished  by  John  Du  Tillet,  Bishop  of  Jitaaz,  ffmn^^ 
.  1568,  8va    .They  were  afierwarda  inserted  in  ihcIWi 
^Yolome  of  the  BibtiothdoaJMntm. 
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Vide  CaTc,  HiH  Lit  vol.  i.  p,  216;  Dopin,  Biblioth, 
^  Cmk  iv.  p.  79,  90 ;  Tillemont,  Mtm.  Ecdes.  lom.  vii.  Art, 
iMdfir  ;  Bftronti  Annattnad  aim.  3^6 

PIICEBADIUS. 

LATTZR  If AiP  OF  IVTH  CENTtJRT. 

PhcBbftdius  was  a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  became 
Bishop  of  Agftfn  al>oiit  the  middle  of  the  iVlh  century. 
In  common  with  his  Ecclesiastical  brethren,  he  was  in* 
Tolred  in  the  all-absorbini^  vortex  of  tht;  Arian  cnntro- 
▼er*y.  He  fii^l  entered  the  lists  by  wHlinpf  an  elabo- 
rate Refutation  of  the  second  Creed  of  Sirmium,  which 
is  still  extafil<  In  the  year  359.  he  attended  the  Coun* 
cil  of  Riroim,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  (^eot  zeal 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  the  Nicene  doctrines.  Whea 
all  the  other  Catholic  Bishops  had  been  prevailed  upon 
Isiptlire&ta  or  artilice  to  assent  to  the  Artan  declaration 
oliBulh,  Phcebadius  and  Servatio,  Bishop  of  Tongres, 
alane  refused  to  comply.  They  at  last,  however,  og^reed 
to  si^  it,  provided  an  explanatory  clause  were  added; 
but  finding-  ^bat  this  clause  had  been  nullified  by  a  sub- 
sequent alteration,  they  disavowed  their  concurrence, 
as  obtained  by  fraud  and  treachery,  Jerome  speaks  of 
Fhoebadiiis  as  living"  when  he  wrote  his  Catalogue  of 
Boeleaiastical  authors,  about  a*  i>.  392  ;  little,  however,  is 
ImowD  of  his  personal  history  during  the  latter  part  of 
htM  life* 

Hie  Tract  a^iitst  the  Creed  of  Sirmium  is  the  only 

Work  of  Ph«ebadiu9  which  has  reached  our  timee.     It 

is  written  with  some  elegance  and  force,  but  does  not 

dnplaf  much  genius  or  originality,     Jerome  professes 

Mm  iDehtlity  to  give  an  account  of  this  author^s  other 

because  he  never  read  them.     It  is,  therefore, 

k probable  that  they  never  attracted  much  attention. 

his  Treatise  of  PhcDhadius  wag  published  by  Beza, 

and  by  Pithou,  Parin,  15B6.     It  was  afterwards 

ed  in  the  IVth  volume  of  the  Bibliotkuca  Patrum. 

Cave*  Hist  LiL  vol.  I  p.  217,  218;  Dupin,  DibiiolJi, 

iv.  p«  8^^ — 87 ,    Hieron,  De  Scripiar,  Ecda,  e. 

PACIANUS, 

mu>  aitGiTEa  a*  p*  390, 

Pacitnus  was*  a  Spaniard,  and  Bishop  of  Barcelona, 

about  the  time  of  Valentinian,  or,  as  some  authors  think, 

r  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gratian.     Scarcely 

Imny  thing  is  known  of  his  public  or  private  life,  except 

llbai  he  had  a  son  named  Flavins  Dexter,  commander 

L€>r  tlie  Pnetorian  cohorts  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  on 

lletms  of  intimacy  with  that  Father.     Pacian  died  at  an 

ivanced  age,  a  little  before  the  year  390,  leaving  be- 

[Mod  him  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  sajictity. 

Many  of  the  Work^  of  this  author  are  lost ;  those 

vhicU  remain  consisi  of  an  Exhortaimn  to  Repentance^ 

i  t»bort  TrcaiUt  on  BapiUm  for  the  use  of  catechumens. 

Mid  three  Epistles  against  the  Errors  of  the  Novaliam, 

^lese  compositions  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  talents 

"  the  writer,  and  make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  other 

ITorkft.     His  ms^ner  is  animated,  his  arguments  are  we' 

^chosen  and  pointedly  expresi^ed,  and  he  writes  with  a 

Msness   and  elegance   seldom    found    in    the   Xiatin 

liiion  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Pacian's  Works  were  first  collected  and  edited  by  Du 


Tillet,  Paris,   1538,  4to.     Another  edition  was  prioted      Reel** 
by  Pauliis  Manutius,  Rome,  1564,  folio.     They  are  also     siwticd 
to    be    found    in    the    BiUiotheea    Patrum,    and    it-    ^^*f"jJJ^ 
D'Aguirre's  Col  lectio  Conciiiorum  lUspanoram,  Century 

Cave,  Hi^L  LU,  voL  i.  p-  234,  23&  ;  Dupin,  Cent  iv.  -  ^     ^ 
p.  81^85 ;  Hieron.  Dc  ScrJ>/or.  Eecki.  c,  IQG, 

EPIPHANIUS, 

01 BD  A*I>.  403* 

Epiphanius  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  his  early  youth  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  seduced  by  some  Egyptian 
Gnostics,  but,  having  extricated  himself  from  their 
snares,  he  adopted  an  ascetic  course  of  life.  This  he 
pursued  for  a  number  of  years,  partly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  celebrated  Hilarion,  and  partly  as  the  super- 
intendetit  of  a  considerable  Monastery  near  Eleuthero 
polis  in  Palestine.  About  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  appears  to  have 
discharged  in  a  diligent  and  conscientious  manner. 
The  concluding  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  a 
series  of  unfortunate  disputes,  irst  with  John,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  with  the  illustrious  Chry- 
sostom,  respecting  the  disciples  of  Origen,  against  whom 
Epiphaiiius  had  conceived  a  violent  prejudice,  so  that 
he  pursued  them  with  a  virulence  and  acrimony  highly 
discreditable  to  his  charily  and  his  judgment.  He  died 
in  the  year  402  or  403,  on  his  return  from  Constau- 
tmop!e  to  Cyprus,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

Credulous  in  the  extreme,  and  rash  in  controversy,  g^y]^ 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and 
to  the  censure  of  sober-minded  and  impartial  men. 
Violent  in  his  temper,  weak  in  style,  atid  inconclusive 
in  his  reasoning,  he  did  more  iitjury  than  good  to  the 
Truths  which  he  espoused.  Nevertheless,  much  curious 
information  may  be  obtained  from  his  Work  on  Here* 
sies,  by  a  discriminating  reader. 

Tlie  best  edition  of  Epipbanius  is  that  published 
bf'the  Jesuit  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,2  vols,  folio.  It 
vha  reprinted  at  Cologne,  1682,  2  vols.  fol. 

Cave,i/Mt  hit.  vol.  i.  p.  231— 234  ;  Dupin,  Cent  iv* 
]>.  234 — 240  ;  Tillemoiit,  Mem,  EcdU,  torn.  x.  Art  5. 
Epiphane;  Hieron.  De  Svriptor^  MccUa,  c.  114. 

OPl^ATUS. 

DIED  UNDER  VALENTINIIN. 

Nothing  whatever  is  recorded  of  the  personal  history 
of  Optatus,  except  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Milevi  in  Nu^ 
midia,  and  that  he  died  under  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror \  alentinian.  As  an  author,  he  is  advantageously  Against  lh« 
known  by  a  Work  against  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  Doaiti^ 
addressed  to  Parmeniauus,  the  Donatist  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage. It  is  divided  into  VII  Books,*  and  furnishes 
the  most  elaborate  and  authentic  account  which  we  pos- 
sess of  the  origin,  progress,  and  opinions  of  that  turbu^ 
lent  Sect.  The  author  writes,  indeed,  like  a  partisan, 
and  indulges  too  freely  in  declamation  and  iuvecUve ; 

*  Jerome  difseribeB  it  vs  consialipg  only  of  V!  Books  i  iodccdT  tha.« 
Vltth  Bwik  difTers  so  tnftlerUlly  tiom  m«  olher^,  both  m  style  tndi 
aenf  I  roe  iit«  that  there  it  strong  retion  to  believe  it  bu  been  added* 
by  some  liter  vi  Liter. 
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HUtoiy.  but,  while  he  censures  the  violence  and  insubordina 
^'^^v'^*^  tion  of  his  opponents,  he  does  not  dissemble  that  many 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  severities  were  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  Civil  authorities.  His  style  is  deficient  in 
elegance,  purity,  and  terseness,  and  he  abounds  in 
strained  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  nor  is 
his  reasoning  always  of  the  most  cogent  and  conclusive 
kind.  But  he  writes  with  vivacity  and  force,  and  his 
Work  abounds  with  valuable  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  African  Church  and  of  Religion  in  general. 

The  best  edition  of  Optatus  is  that  superintended 
by  Dupin,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1700,  folio. 
The  reprint  of  1702,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Paris 
on  the  title-page,  was  in  reality  executed  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol  i.  p.  234 ;  Dupin,  Bihlioth,  Cent. 
iv.  p.  87—97  ;  Hieron.  De  Scripior.  Eccles.  c.  120. 

EPHREM  SYRUS. 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  378. 

Ephrem  was  a  native  of  Nisibis,  but,  as  he  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Edessa,  the  Metropolis  of 
OsrhoSne,  he  is  frequently  called  Ephrem  of  Edessa. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  Monastic  exercises  and  abstruse 
studies,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
great  proficiency,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  He 
became,  in  process  of  time,  Deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Edessa!^  but,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  devout 
meditation  and  literary  pursuits,  he  would  never  take 
any  higher  function.  Afler  maintaining,  during  many 
years,  the  highest  reputation  throughout  the  East  for 
piety  and  genius,  he  died  about  a.  d.  378. 

Ephrem    was    the   most  laborious  and  voluminous 
writer  of  his  time.     Besides  a  copious  Commentary  on 
all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  a 
multitude  of  Homilies  and  Sermons,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  twelve  thousand  metrical  compositions.     Many 
of  his  Works  are  still  extant  in  the  original  Syriac,  and 
a  considerable  number  in  Greek  and  Arabic  versions.  The 
most  valuable  and  important  of  his  productions  which  we 
Commen.     possess,  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
iMij  OD  the   lament.  He  had,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  the  varied  eru- 
Scriptures.    dition  and  critical  skill  of  Jerome,  but  he  is  in  general  a 
judicious  and  rational  expositor,  with  clear  views  of  the  li- 
teral sense  of  the  sacred  text.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  East- 
Metrical       cm  Nations.     The  remainder  of  his  Syriac  compositions 
coroposi*      are  chiefly  metrical,  it  a  division  into  lines  of  a  certain 
number  of  syllables,  without  attention  to  rhythm,  may  be 
allowed  to  constitute  metre.     Some  of  those  pieces  are 
devotional  Hymns,  others  are  controversial,  written  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  Heresies  of  the  time.     They 
contain  some  valuable  and  curious  matter ;  but  though 
they  raised  his  fame  very  high  among  his  Countrymen, 
they  seem  to  us  more  creditable  to  his  diligence  and 
piety  than  to  his  poetical  genius.     Indeed,  if  his  talent 
for  Poetry  had  been  of  a  higher  description,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to   display  it  to  advantage  in  the 
prosaic  and  unmusical  language  in  which  he  wrote. 

Many  Greek  Homilies  and  Tracts  bearing  the  name 
of  Ephrem  are  still  extant.  Some  are  written  in  a 
strain  of  simple  and  fervent  piety,  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  the  author  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 
TTiere  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  been  interpolated  by  Translators,  and  that  some 
are  altogether  spurious. 


tions. 


The  only  good  edition  of  the  Works  of  Ephrem  is 
that  published   at    Rome    1743,  by  Stephen  Enodius 
Assemanni,  6  vols.  fol.     Its  greatest  defect  is,  (and  it  is  ^ 
indeed  a  very  great  one,)  that  the  Latin  version  of  the    , 
Syriac  text  is  so  unfaithful  as  to  be  almost  useless.  v. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol.  i.   p.   235—238,  and   vol.  ii.  r 
Appen.  ii.  p.  19 — 24;    Dupin,   BibUoth.  Cent.  iv.  p. 
115 — 120;  Assemanni,  BibUoth.  Orientalis,  vol.  i.  p. 
2bt  et  scq, 

BASIL  OF  CESAREA. 

BORN  CIRCITER  A.  D.  328.      DIED  A.  D.  378. 

Basil,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  or  as  some  authors 
think  of  Pontus,  was  born  about  a.  d.  828»  of  highly 
respectable  Christian  parents,  who  spared  do  pains  in 
his  instruction  in  every  elegant  and  useful  brandi  of 
learning.  He  studied  successively  under  the  beat 
masters  of  Antioch,  Cesarea,  Constantinople,  and 
Athens,  where  he  acquired  a  proficiency  both  in  Saersd 
aiid  Profane  Literature  unrivalled  by  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, except  his  friend  Gregory  Naziansen.  The 
afflicted  state  of  the  Church  during  the  Arian  Perseeii* 
tion  induced  him  to  retire,  shortly  after  bis  ordination, 
to  a  solitary  spot  in  his  native  Province.  The  fame  of- 
his  piety  and  austerities  attracting  a  number  of  demnt 
persons  to  the  place,  he  drew  up  a  body  of  laws  for  thk 
regulation  of  the  Society  so  formed,  and  thus  becatoo 
tlie  founder  of  Monasticism  in  Pontus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Provinces.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  3W, 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  speedily  showed  that  his  talents  for  business 
of  the  most  arduous  kind  were  not  inferior  to  his  olher 
qualifications.  Afler  governing  his  Diocese  in  the  most 
able  and  exemplary  manner  eight  years,  he  died  a.  n* 
378. 

Basil  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  To  a  capacious  and  powerful  mindp 
richly  stored  with  original  conceptions  and  acquired 
knowledge,  he  united  great  activity,  presence  of  mind. 
and  moral  courage,  and  he  u  as  neither  disheartened  hf 
difficulties,  nor  intimidated  by  dangers.  In  a  variety  dT 
arduous  contests,  and  most  trying  circumstances,  he 
universally  acquitted  himself  with  dignity  and  firnmess, 
and  even  when  unsuccessful,  he  maintained  the  respect- 
ability of  his  character  and  station. 

As  a  writer,  Basil  is  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  Wc 
majestic  gravity,  and  by  striking  and  original  thoughts  ^ 
expressed  in  pure  and  elevated  language.  If  he  does 
not  equal  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  occasional  burets 
of  sublimity  and  pathos,  he  has  the  taste  and  discretion 
to  avoid  his  faults :  he  is  copious  without  redundancy, 
and  eloquent  without  being  declamatory.  His  expoidh 
tory,  his  homiletical,  and  his  moral  Works  are  all  excel- 
lent in  their  way  ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  of  his  Letters,  which  are  models  of  epis- 
tolary style,  and  replete  with  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  History  of  the  eventfiil  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Works  of  Basil  is  the  Benedic-  E(fi 
tine,  superintended  by  Gamier,  Paris,   1721,   I730«  8 
vols.  fol.    All  those  which  preceded  are  incomplete  and 
badly  arranged. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  233—243  ;  Dupin,  BibHotk. 
Cent.  iv.p.  122 — 159.  Tillemont,  Mem.Ecdis.  torn.  is. 
Art.  S.  Banle. 
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GREGORIUS  NAZIANZENUS. 

DIED  1.  D.  3S9; 

An  insi^jficont  viUagfc  In  Cappadocia,  Nazianzum, 
or  Diocaesarea,  had  the  hiinour  of  being'  the  birthplace 
of  this  preeminent  Divine  of  the  FVth  century,  pre- 
eminent alike  in  every  branch  of  Learning  and  in  every 
Chnstian  excellence. 

The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  the  subject  of  much 

controversy,  but  is  now  important  only  as  it  involves 

Ihe  question  of  Episcopal   celibacy  in   the  early  Ag;es. 

It  is  clear  from  u  passage  in  his  own  Works,*  that  his 

father  had  entered    on    Episcopal    fnnclions   prior  to 

A*  o.  326,  the  best  attested  date  of  the  birth  of  this 

•  celebrated  son.     Yet  Suidas  and  some  Romish  Writers 

have  so  antedated  it  as  to  save  a  Christian  Bishop,  what 

f  they  considered,  the  dUgrace  of  having-  produced  the 

[  most  exemplary  Christian  of  the  A^e,     Tilleraont,  with 

I  candour  worthy  of  imitation,  has  refuted  the  error  and 

>  exposed  the  motive. 

From  Gregory's  own  account  it  appears  that  his 
(parents  were  orthodox  and  pious ;  though  his  father,  in 
I  early  life,  had  been  tainted  with  the  Hypsislarian  heresy. 
Iprom  their  tuition,  he  departed  first  for  Ccesarea  in  Cap- 
ppadocia,  then  for  Palestine,  afterwards  for  Alexandria, 
{And  subsequently  fur  Athens  ;  where  he  perfected  him- 
[aelf  in  scholastic  accomplishments,  and  entered  into  the 
{closest  friendship  with  Basil,  the  futy re  Archbishop  of 
|C«&sareur  a  friendship  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which 
pfce  has  exquisitely  described  in  his  Letters,  and  in  his 
^oem  on  his  own  life. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  would  have  quitted  Athens  with 
Ifcis  friend  in  355,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  the  solici- 
Itations  of  the  scholars  to  remain  there  as  Teacher  of 
lllhetoric.  In  the  following  year,  however,  his  ardour 
rJbr  literary  fame  yielding-  to  filial  affection,  he  returned 
f  to  his  father,  and  assisted  him  in  the  management  of 
[lis  patrimony.  Some  writers  defer  his  reception  into 
I  Hie  Church  by  Baptism  to  this  period;  none  place  it 
fbten 

An  inten'al  of  five  or  six  years  having  been  spent  In 
flomestic  duties,  or  in  studious  retirement  with  Basil,  he 
iras  ordained  Priest  hy  his  father  in  361  or  362,  His 
:>tions,  however,  of  the  importance  of  the  Priestly  office 
ad  of  his  own  inadequacy,  led  him  to  a  second  retire* 
Bent  from  society — a  retirement  again  passed  in  ihc 
>inpany  of  Basil,  whom  he  then  assisted  in  drawing 
his  Ancdic  Ruks,  But  the  commands  of  his  father, 
&cked  by  the  voice  of  his  Countrymen,  soon  recalled 
Im  to  Nazianzum,  and  enlisted  him  in  the  active  dis- 
large  of  his  Ministerial  functions. 
His  first  effort  as  a  Minister  was  as  successful  as  it 
iiras  important.  Hin  father,  in  obedience  to  Ihe  general 
^dict  of  Constantius,  but  in  opposition  to  his  own  pure 
^cxrtrine,  as  was  afierwards  allowed  by  his  opponents, 
^ad  signed  the  Arian  formulary  of  Ariniinuin.f  A 
Schisnn  in  his  Church  followed;  which  was  healed  hy  his 
son,  before,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Age, 
it  became  a  subject  of  dispute  and  disgrace  to  Chris- 
flanity  in  general,     T!ie  succeeding  six  or  seven  year« 


^  •  In  hh  Poem  rfe  llt^  mdj  Gregory  intnjdiicet  bis  fatberspctkiog 
Id  him  thus : 

*Or*f  ^Xli  iuwiZf  t/uM  ^ffi^f^ 
f  Thv  i7imti«i  of  Titlemoiil  and  other  writers, 
VOL.  XI. 


were  spent  by  Gregory  unobtrusively  in  assisting  his 
fatiier  in  his  pastoral  duties;  a  mode  of  life  most 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  but  eventually  disturbed  by 
his  dearest  friend  about  370. 

Basil,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Ccesarea,  had  to  con- 
lend  for  the  integrity  of  his  Metropolitan  jurisdiction 
over  Cappadocia,  against  Anthimus,  Bishop  of  Tyana, 
who  asserted  that*  as  a  Civil  division  ot  that  Province 
had  taken  place,  an  Ecclesiastical  one  ought  to  follow. 
In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  Basil  created  a 
See  within  the  disputed  district.  The  place  selecled 
was  Sasima ;  than  which,  if  Gregory  Nazian2en*s  de* 
scription  of  it  be  correct,*  a  more  inhospitable  spot  can- 
not be  conceived :  and  here  Basil  resolved  tliat  liis 
friend  Gregory  should  be  Bishop,  The  latter,  urged  by 
his  father,  reluctantly  consented  to  be  consecrated,  and 
Ihe  ceremony  was  performed  at  Ca?sarea;  but  the  forcible 
seizure  of  his  new  Church  hy  Anthimus  offorded  him 
a  pretext  for  deserting  it,  which  he  eagerly  embraced  ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  was  justified  by  the  XVIIIth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch. 

This  affkir  so  ofTended  Gregory,  that  his  friendship 
with  Basil  was  all  but  finally  extinguished.  A  recon- 
ciliation, however,  must  have  taken  place  within  two 
years,  as,  at  the  end  of  that  interval,  we  find  Basil  his 
sympathetic  visiter  in  affliction.  Yet  many  years  afler- 
wardsj  the  wotmd  to  his  feelings^  {'7rf/>ff  ot'Tot?  wtraer  vcoii^ 
*' festered  as  though  it  were  new;"  and  he  complains 
of  it  in  his  Poem  on  his  own  life,  in  a  style  of  sarcasm 
and  invective,  not  less  foreign  from,  than  unbecoming  to, 
his  character.  This  is  the  more  inexplicable,  as  in  his 
Funeral  Oration  over  Basil  he  not  only  alludes  lo  it 
without  bitterness,  but  ascribes  this  breach  of  friendship 
(as  he  still  terms  it)  to  BasiPs  preference  of  **  things 
heavenly**  to  "things  destructible/*  Xi/o/tcFwv;  and  in 
one  of  his  Epitaphs  he  lavishes  the  most  unqualified 
and  afiectionate  praise  on  him.t 

After  a  few  months*  solitude,  being  now  a  Bishop,  he 
undertook  the  subordinate  charge  of  his  father  s  See  at 
Nazianzum,  in  which  capacity  he  ilistinguisheti  himself 
by  calming  the  inhabilanls  in  a  revolt,  and  by  averting 
their  punishment.  On  his  father's  death,  in  374,  he 
continued,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  charge  of  that  Church ; 
but  he  denies  any  regular  appointment  to  it,  akhough 
such  appointment  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  So* 
zomen^  Socrates,  Theoaoritns,  and  Ilieronymu^.  It  is 
certain,  however*  that  he  was  subsequently  expelled  from 
Constantinople  on  the  plea  of  his  being  Bishop  of  the 
former  See,  He  now  withdrew  to  Seleucia,  where  he 
remained  till  invited  to  Constantinople^  fur  the  purpose 
of  defending  pure  Christianity  against  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  the  Arians. 

Here,  in  a  private  room,  known  by  the  name  of 
Anmtasiff^  which  was  shortly  to  be  changed  into  a  mag- 
nificent Temple,  and  b4?fore  a  small  and  persectited  as- 
sembly, which  was  rapidly  to  increase  to  a  dominant 

Au*i  0  *w$i  XifV  <ri  Mai  ^Xu^mfikiHti, 
JiSm  IwftfikHff  riff  S/MTv  iuuXn^im* 

Greg.  NtZt  Carmen  de  mtd  tmd. 
f   Gihboti  has  employed  this  complaint  of  Gregory  as  a  charge  of 
pndc  add  brLie  civvy  against  Ba'^il.     The  facts  do  not  bear  him  out^ 
Ttoe  whole  affair  is  ullerly  inexplicable,  ' 
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^^B  Cinirch*  He  advocated  the  cause  of  the  true  Chrisliaii 
^^m  Faith  with  Athenian  eloquence,'*  and  with  Christian  for- 
^^m   (itiK)e  and  meekness. 

^^V  Ttie  plan  pursued  bj  him  in  his  ditTicuU  ta^k,  remains 
^H  \  brilliant  example  to  all  tliose  who  may  at  any  time  he 
^H  called  on  to  confirm  Tmlh  and  di^^sipate  Error.  He 
^m  exhorttd  true  believers  to  beware  of  bewildering  them- 
^V        selves  M^ith   reasoning-s  on  things  incomprehensible  to 

■  Hufiian   nature,  lest  they  should  be  lost  in   heretical 

■  Ittsatt;  he  insisted  on  the  absurdity  of  altemptinf^  to  re* 

■  Auce  to  a  **  trade  and  an  art,"  the  great  and  invisible 

■  mysteries  of  God ;  and  while  he  taught  that  God  should 
I  ever  be  in  their  hearts^  he  deprecated  unreasonable 
r            disquisitions  on  His  nature,  observing  that  such  dls* 

Pcussions  are  not  appropriate  before  all  companies,  or  in 
all  places,  nor  within  the  province  of  all  understandings. 
On  the  other  haa4»  he  abstained  from  violent  and 
eonltimelious  language,  and  especially  from  personalis 
ties  towards  his  adversaries;  contending,  that  to  imitate 
the  gentleness  and  meeknesia  of  Christ,  is  among  the 
surest  tokens  of  a  defender  of  the  tnie  Christian  Faith* 
Yet  did  he  not  by  any  means  compromise  Truth :  on  the 
contrary,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  errors  of  the 
Heretics  by  occasionally  listening  to  their  preachers,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  effectuaJly  refute  them ; 
laying  down  for  his  rule — neither  to  repel  them  by  harsh- 
ness nor  elate  them  by  concession. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  moderation,  the  more  attractive 
on  account  of  its  singularity  in  those  times,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  conciliatory  personal  bearing,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  or  rather  the  cause  which  he  defended, 
was  not  to  triumph  without  a  fearful  struggle  nor 
without  the  contaminating  aid  of  the  secular  arm. 

Instigated  by  a  report  thai  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  a 
Tritheist,  animated  also  by  a  partiality  for  ihe  Arian 
Bishop  DemophiJua,  the  rabble  of  Constantinople,  of  each 
sex  and  of  every  sect,  headed  by  some  furious  Monks, 
attacked  Gregory  and  his  congregation  while  celebrating 
our  Saviour*a  Baptism  in  the  AnoMimia,  The  weapons 
usual  to  a  mob  were  abundantly  employed,  many  of  tl»e 
Catholics  were  dreadfully  beaten,  some  nearly  stoned  to 
death,  and  one,  who  appears  to  have  been  Theodorus, 
aAerwards  Bishop  of  Tyana,  was  left  for  dead  in  the 
streets.  Gregory  himself,  after  a  narrow  escape,  wai 
thrown  into  prison,  but  speedily  released.  Drunkenness 
and  obscene  dances  closed  the  disgusting  spectacle. 

Tlic  subsequent  conduct  of  Gregory  in  relation  to 
this  &0air  is  too  exemplary  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
Theodorus,  incensed  at  the  outrage  and  his  own  sufler- 
ings,  resolved  to  demand  justice  on  the  perpetrators  at 
the  hands  of  Theodosius*  a  demand  not  likely  to  be 
refused  by  thalAnti-Arian  Prince.  But  Gregory,  hear- 
ing of  his  intention^  wrote  to  him  to  tlic  following  eOect : 
that  it  was  not  surp rising  that  Theodorus  should  demand 
justice,  considering  the  enormity  of  the  ofiencc»  and  that 
punish ment  indeed  might  prevent  its  recurrence ;  but 
that  it  was  better  to  give  an  example  of  long  suffering 
which  might  make  bad  men  really  good,  while  punish- 
ment would  only  restrain  them,  through  fear,  from  crime, 
"  Let  us,^'  says  this  genuine  Christian/*  let  us  overcome 
them  by  gentleness  and  win  them  by  piety;  let  their 

*  Oa  this  fDbjcct  w?  k«Te  a  iingiilmr  proof  of  the  teodeDcy  to 
miccuncy  induced  by  the  love  of  the  TOKn-elloiis,  TilI«moD(,  the 
great  admirer  of  Oregoij  NazUnien's  eloquence,  tries  to  enhance 
the  iwirocw/oia  effect  o\  hii  discourses  agnioit  the  Arian%  by  de- 
acribtng  him  Id  this  iostaace;  and  this  only^as  a  mztxdun  purierrude 
pei/rr* 
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punishment  be  foaind  in  their  own  consciences,  Dot  in  our     e 
resentment.    Dry  not  up  the  fig-tree  that  may  yet  bear    »»««C4' 
fruit ;  condemn  it  not  as  useless,  since  an  able  husband*  ^"*J1,'^ 
man  may  yet  restore  it  to  vigour ;  let  us  not  ruin  a  glo- 
rious and  important  work  on  account  of  a  drcumstauce 
that  may  have  been  a  device  of  the  Devil,^' 

His  infant  Church  was  soon  to  be  troubled  by  intenMil 
disorders,  more  dangerous  and  infinitely  more  difficult 
of  remedy  than  external  violence.  A  dispute  at  Antiocli 
coucerning  Paulinus  and  Meletius,  rivaJ  claimants  to 
that  See,  extended  to  Constantinople,  and  was  warmly 
taken  up  with  opposite  views  by  Gregory  Nazianaen's 
congregation.  His  XlVth  Oration^  in  which  he  applies 
himself  to  the  cure  of  this  Schism,  contains  acme  ever- 
to-be -remembered  rules  of  toleration.  He  even  con- 
tends that  minor  points  of  doctrine  should  be  sunk  ta 
peace,  if  unanimity  prevails  in  those  more  important. 
In  this  spirit  he  condemned  the  error  o£  the  ApoUinn* 
rians^  yet  did  not  withhold  from  communicating  with 
them. 

This  danger  avoided,  another  and  more  important 
one  followed,  Maximus,  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  a 
Cynic  Philosopher  by  profession,  an  Apollfnarian  in  doc- 
trine, and  in  practice  infamous,  came  to  Constantinople 
under  the  pretence  of  a  pious  desire  for  Gregory's  in* 
strnclion,  but,  in  fact,  with  Ihe  purpose  of  defeating  his 
claims  to  the  Metropolitan  Chair.  Having  deceived 
Gregory,  and  being  assisted  by  seven  Egyptian  Bishops* 
in  the  first  place,  and  subsequently  by  others  sent  by 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  Maxim  us  was  clandestinely  con- 
secrated in  the  Church  of  Sophia;  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  night,  and  was  further  disgraced  by  the 
hired  attendance  of  rude  Egyptian  sailors.  This  mea- 
sure provoked  general  disgust,  even  among  the  Heretics, 
most  of  whom  admired  the  eloquence  and  loved  the 
character  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  they  might 
not  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments. 

A  proposal  on  his  part  to  retire  from  Constaatinople, 
was  effectually  opposed  for  a  time,  and  his  refusal  to  be 
placed  in  the  Metropolitan  chair  was  followed  by  com- 
plaints almost  amounting  to  invectives.  Ill  health. 
however,  or  agitation  of  mind,  compelled  a  temporary 
retirement  and  suspension  of  his  duties.  The  term  of 
bis  absence  must  have  been  short,  as  we  find  hfm  again 
preaching  in  ConstantiDOple  before  the  entrance  of 
Theodosius*  In  llie  mean  time,  his  adversary  Maximus, 
driven  from  Constantinople,  and  rejected  by  the  Italian 
Bishops  and  by  Theodosius»  returned  to  Egypt* 

Shortly  aAerwards,  the  Arian  Bishop  Demophilus 
was  deposed,  and  Gregory  placed  in  his  stead*  at  the 
command  and  with  the  personal  assistance  of  the  same 
Prince.  Tliis  event,  the  death  blow  to  Arian  ascendency, 
took  place  amidst  the  execrations  of  one  party,  and  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  other ;  public  security  was 
ensured  by  the  presence  of  the  military,  and  the  judicious 
interference  of  Gregory *t 

In  the  following  year  his  appointment  was  confirmed 


*  Ammon,  Apammon,  Harpoerts,  St!ppaS|  RtK>d«»D,  AnubK  *"<i 
Hermanubif,  A  questioa  whether theie  persons wer«  Biibopthas  b#ai 
im>otcd,  BoUacidus  utd  HemtaDt  aisert  that  tYtrr  w«r«  toi»  Villoli 
is  of  Ihe  contrary  opinion.  TiUiimoQt  doubts.  The  first  two  writtn 
contend  thit  one  misjtion  only  came  over  from  Egypt  on  thti  occ*> 
tloa  ;  BQ  opiitbn  refuted  by  a  [massage  to  Gregory  Nazi<iiC«Q*ft  Pftta 
on  hii  Life. 

t  The  affenjive  features  of  this  scene  tre  higUy  finiahed  by  the 
hanil  of  Gibboit,  wliile  those  of  a  gmUfyiQg  cut  are  totally  Of«r- 
loolied. 
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by  II  Cmineit  of  1^0  BisKops,  convenetl  by  Thcodoshs 
&t  Constantinople  ;  yet  ihis  very  CouikiU  a  few  weeks 
ftAerwards,  urged  his  deposition,  and  accepted  bis  re- 
8^;natton. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  anomalous  transaction,  or  the 

tnotives  of  the  agents,  it  is   difficult  to  give  a  satis* 

fectory  account.      That  Gregory  Nazianzen,   careless 

of  worldly   honour  and    riches,  harasBed  by  infirnnity 

of  body  and  excessive  mental  exertion,  disappointed  in 

his  hope  of  allaying  Schism  in  Ihe  Eastern  Churches, 

finding:  himself  in  his  Metropolitan  character  a  subject 

0f  further  dispute,  and  estimating  Christian  unity  above 

all  things — that  he  should  sacrifice  Ecclesiastical  dignity, 

influence,  and  wealth,  to  what  he  considered  the  peace 

of  the  Church,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  *     But  that 

those  who  summoned  him  from  retirement  to  defend  ihe 

pDK  Faith,  and  those  who,  in  establishing  him  in  the 

hcTHuir  of  Constantinople,  acknowledged  him  as  the  sue* 

ssful  champion  of  that  Faith,  should  rejoice  at  his 

slgnation,  or  seek  to  depose  him,  must  be  laid  lo  the 

looount  of  levity,  jealousy,  or  envy. 

Tlie  only  facts  transmitted  to  us  areihese.  A  Schism, 
ilccly  to  affect  the  whole  Church,  {as  has  been  men- 
ticd,)  had  arisen  on  the  relative  cliiims  of  Melttius  and 
^nuHnus  to  the  See  of  Antiocli.  It  had  been  cliecked,  not 
i^^ed,  by  an  understanding  that  the  rivals  should  be 
fcC|uolly  received,  and  that  the  survivor  should  be  sole 
^i  i^op.  Meletius  died  while  President  of  the  Council  of 
i&ich  wc  are  speaking.  Gregory  Nazianzen  succeedt^d 
\twKX  in  the  Council,  and  wished  to  enforce  the  blipulation 
\\imX  Paulinus  should  be  unmolested  at  Antioch,  lie 
Jlcd:  the  Schism  increased  :  and  Gregory  tindiug  him* 
4f  unequal  to  check  it,  otfered  to  resign  the  biLualion, 
le  healiriginflueDccof  which  he  had  overrated.  Imme- 
Liaicly  on  this,  followed  the  accession  to  the  Council 
»^  some  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  Bishops.  These 
^rsfuis  impugned  the  validity  of  Gregory's  Metropolitan 
^Ppoiotuient,  on  the  ground,  that  he  wai^  already  Bishop 
!NHzianzuin,  and  that  Iranslalion  was  forbidden  by 
s  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  This  motive 
»  been  generally  ascribed,  even  by  Gregory  himself^ 
jealousy  in  the  Egyptian  Church  of  the  Eastern 
•i^ops  who  had  principally  promoted  his  elevation.  A 
^Oji  miiifiU  cause  may  be  found  in  the  intrigues  of 
"J"*^3UiaMia,  whose  returu  in  discomfiture  to  A  lex  and  da 
*^^s  been  already  mentioned.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Gr&- 
^^[pry*a  resignation  was  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
^--otincil,  and  accepted  by  Theodosius, 

ffe  returned  to  Nazianzum,  and  in  the  following  year 
^*5icJertook  Uie Episcopal  duties  iliere,  having  previously 
^^*^ited  Caesarea  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  cele- 
?^*^med  Funeral  Oration  over  Basil.  In  383  he  resigned 
^**^tn  to  Eulalius,  whose  appointment  he  had  himself 
-*^^Ocured.  The  six  remaining  years  of  bis  life  were 
^^^Oupied  in  literary  and  devotional  pursuits.  In  389 
^^^  sank  beneath  the  complication  of  bodily  disease  and 
J^^^ntal  atiiiety.  Of  bis  death  we  have  no  particulars; 
^_^^it  we  learn  that  his  corpse  was  laid  by  ihe  side  of 
"^^^s  father's.  Many  centuries  afterwards  the  tomb  was 
^l^^iMfd,  and  his  supposed  remains  removed  to  Constaii' 
■^ople  by  order  of  Constuntine  Porphyrogenitus. 
_  As  a  writer,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  sometimes 
*^use,  was  always  eloquent,  and  often  sublime.  Hie- 
^Ujmus  terms  his  style  to  ^laaicfmriKov^  while  others 

^^  .^  Ofir  own  Rdbrved  B^icopU  Church  aflVirdii  a  brilliant  panl]«1  lo 
^***  comluct  of  Gregory  in  that  of  Ltigbton,  Archbiabop  of  Glasgow, 
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com|jare  it  to  Polcmon'a  ;  and  €>ne  of  his  admirers  ob- 
serves, *•  that  the  epithet  (^^^0X0^^0x070^^  applied  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  to  tlie  Prophet  Isaiah,  is  not  inap- 
plicable lo  himself  ■•  A*  a  Divine  he  80  far  outstripped 
his  Age,  that  he  was  entitled  o  OeoX^J^o^  *:«?*  tf«x^*'» 
and  a  difference  from  his  doctrine  was  identified  with 
Heresy.  A  dutiful  son,  a  faithful  friend^  and  untversally 
beneficent^  he  would  have  been  a  model  for  society,  had 
he  not  been  too  sensitive,  and,  perhaps,  too  ascetic. 
Humble,  though  full  of  energy ;  despising  worldly  ad- 
vantages unless  he  could  ajiply  them  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Religion;  untainted  by  immoraUty,  forgiving 
injuries,*  and  indefatigable  in  his  Ministry,  he  may  be 
accounted  the  niost  exemplary,  as  well  as  the  most  able, 
Christian,  on  record^  in  the  IVth  century* 

The  genuine  Works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  big  EdiUoai, 
Orations,  in  number  about  47,  Epistles  240,  and  a  vast 
number  of  Poems,  Nineteen  of  his  Poems  were  first 
discovered  in  1C90  by  Jacob  Tollius,  a  German,  who 
published  them  in  16^6  in  his  Insignia  Ittnerarn  Ha" 
lid.  One  hundred  and  forty  Epitaphs  were  afterwards 
discovered  by  Muratori,  and  were  published  by  him,  in 
1709,  in  \\\%An€cdi)ia  Gnrca.  The  first  edition,  a  very 
bad  and  a  very  rare  one,  of  the  great  body  of  his  Works 
is  that  of  Basle,  1550.  The  next  in  time,  and  the  first 
in  merit,  (as  a  whole,)  appeared  at  Paris  in  1609,  under 
the  care  of  Jacobus  Billius  ;  but  even  in  this  tl»ere  are 
many  typographical  errors.  This  was  republished  in 
1630,  with  all  the  old,  and  some  additional  errors.  In 
1690,  the  Editio  Princeps  was  reprinted  verbatim  in 
beautiful  type  at  Cologne*  An  edition  was  prepareil 
by  the  Benedictines  ;  but  the  1st  Volume  only  haa 
appeared.  It  contains  his  Oraiiom  and  LHters,  and 
is  unrivalled  as  fiir  as  it  goes.  The  MS.  of  the 
lid  Volume  is  in  existence,  and  for  sale.  The  pur- 
chase and  publication  of  it  would  be  Wt>rthy  of  either 
of  OUT  Universilies,  In  England,  R.  Montagu,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  editor  of  St.  Chrysostom» 
published  two  of  Gregory's  Orafiom,  entitled  In  Julia- 
n um  In ved Iv m  Du <s,  E to naj  in  Col  1  egi o  R e gal  i,  1610; 
and  a  copy  of  his  Apotogeiivus  was  edited  by  E*  S, 
Thirlby,  and  published  at  Cambridge  irr  1713. 

Cave,  HisL  Lit  vol.  i,  p.  246—249  ;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 
Cent,  iv.p,  159—176  ;  Tillemont,  vol.  ix.  Art,  Grt*gmre 
de  Naztame;  Fabricius,  BihliotfL  Orec,  >oh  vii.  \h  308, 
et  8eq. 

GREGORIUS  NYSSENUS. 

BORN  A.  D.  330, 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  brother  of  Basil  of 
Caesarea,  was  born  in  330  or  33L  He  was  educated 
in  all  the  refined  learning  of  his  Age,  and  pursued  the 
Science  of  Rhetoric  so  eagerly,  that  he  brought  on  him- 
seF,  after  he  had  been  appointed  Reader,  a  strong  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject  from  Nazianzen. 

Ht?  married  a  lady  named  Theodosia,  as  much  distin* 
go i shed  as  himself  for  birth  and  piety.  At*  this  marriage 
cannot  be  disputed^  some  Romish  writers  affirm  that 

•  A  tttikiiig  in#UiiC6of  his  forgiviog  disposition  occurred  during  hk 
short  Episcopate  at  Constanlmople,  The  Arians,  id  iheir  rage  at  hm 
appol atment,  proposed  hia  assaMiiialion,  and  a  young  in*a  was  fouQil 
to  underlakfi  the  crirn*?.  On  entering  Gregory's  apartment  he  re* 
penled,  confessed,  nnd  was  not  only  forgiven  hy  Gregory,  but 
received  into  hit  intimite  fricoduteip. 
2x2 
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after  GregoriusNyssenus  had  been  promoted  to  the  Epis- 
''  copate  it  was  virtually  nullified,  by  total  absence  of 
conjugal  intimacy.  In  support  of  this  fable,  Tillemont 
cites  a  passage  from  Nazianzen,  where  Theodosia  is 
called  Nyssenus*s  sister  instead  of  his  wife.  But  this 
passage  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  follow- 
ing one.  Applying  the  word  efi^v  to  Theodosia,  Nazi- 
anzen thus  explains  himself:  e/i^v  f^ap  ovofm^ta  t^i^  xarei 

T^9  <rtvfiariKrj9*  This  casuistry  in  Tillemont  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  we  have  seen  his  candour,  on  the  same 
point  of  celibacy,  in  the  life  of  Nazianzen. 

In  372,  Gregory  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nyssa 
in  Cappadocia,  and  as  such  became  the  victim  of  the 
Arian  Persecution  under  Valens.  An  Imperial  Edict 
banished  him  in  376 :  but  on  the  death  of  Valens,  and 
the  accession  of  Gratian,  in  378,  he  was  restored  to  his 
Church.  In  the  same  year,  being  deputed  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch  to  visit  the  Eastern  Churches, 
which  were  sorely  afflicted  by  the  Arians,  he  travelled 
through  Arabia  to  Jerusalem.  His  opinion  of  the  state 
of  these  Churches  appears,  from  his  own  writings,  to 
have  been  most  unfavourable.  Of  his  success  in  re- 
forming any  of  them  we  have  not  any  knowledge  ;  but 
that  he  totally  failed  at  Jerusalem  he  himself  informs 
us.  The  most  important  result  of  his  journey  was  his 
consequent  declaration  of  the  inutility  and  disadvan- 
tage of  pilgrimages,  a  declaration  decisive  on  the  erro- 
neous practice,  in  that  respect,  of  the  Romish  Church. 
In  381,  he  attended  the  great  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  first  produced  his  celej^rated  Work 
against  the  Arian  Eunomius.  He  is  also  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Creed  then  drawn  up, 
but  known  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  distinguished  only  by 
a  quarrel  with  Helladius,  his  Metropolitan,  a  person  of 
no  learning  and  little  piety,  who  grossly  insulted  him  : 
the  issue  of  the  dispute  is  not  known.  The  date  of  his 
death  may  be  placed  towards  the  end  of  the  IVth 
century. 

As  the  text  of  this  Father's  Works  is  supposed  to 
have  been  much  interpolated  by  the  Heretics,  no  de- 
cided opinion  can  be  formed  on  his  style.  Dupin  has 
denounced  it  as  affected,  declamatory,  allegorical,  and 
Philosophical  rather  than  Theological.  But  he  says,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  resembles  Aristotle's,  and  there- 
fore he  is  clearly  wrong.  Other  critics  have  admired  it 
as  inferior  only  to  those  of  Basil,  Nazianzen,  and  Chry- 
sostom.  Photius,  speaking  of  his  Work  against  Euno- 
mius, thus  describes  it :  7i}i'  /Uu  (ppdffiv,  al  t<9  u\Xo9 
p-^70ptvv^  \afiTpo9f  icat  yBovijt  uxrlv  hirotrra^tov , 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  been 
more  attached  to  the  world  than  was  the  custom  with 
the  great  Divines  of  those  times.  As  a  Bishop  he  was 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  true  Faith.  His  ability  is 
proved  by  his  being  chosen  to  reform  the  Arabian 
Churches,  as  is  his  piety  by  the  patient  firmness  with 
which  he  endured  persecution. 

The  Works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  do  not  admit  of 
exact  classification ;  yet  they  may  be  generally  divided 
into  Homilies,  Orations,  and  Letters.  His  XII  Books 
against  Eunomius  are  his  best  Work.  Some  critics 
have  made  XIII,  either  by  dividing  one  into  two  or  by 


*  Naz.  Ep,  95.    This  Letter  was  written  by  Nazianzen  to  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  to  comfort  him  on  the  death  of  Theodosia. 


adding  a  spurious  ene.  His  spurious  Works  are,  two  ] 
Orations  on  the  Creation  of  Man ;  a  Letter  on  the  si 
Trinity;  another  on  the  difference  between  the  Sub*  ^ 
stance  and  the  Hypostasis ;  and  VIII  Books  on  PAtfo-  ^ 
sophy.    These  last  were  written  by  Nemesius.  \^ 

The  earlier  editions  of  this  Father's  Works  are  ex*  £^1 
tremely  defective,  no  individual  one  containing  more 
than  a  few  detached  Treatises.  The  edition  published 
by  Morel,  with  the  notes  of  Fronton  le  Due,  Paris* 
1609,  2  vols,  fol.,  though  much  fuller  than  any  preced- 
ing one,  wants  the  1st  Book  against  Eunomius,  and 
the  Greek  text  of  several  of  the  moral  Orations,  which 
were  first  published  by  Gretsen,in  161S,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Parisjiedition  of  St.  Basil.  The  edition  of  I6889 
though  more  complete  than  that  of  1602,  is  carelessly 
executed,  and  abounds  with  typographical  errors. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  244—246  ;  Dupin,  BiblioilL 
Cent.  iv.  p.  176 — 183 ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr€cc  vA 
viii.  p.  144,  et  seq. 


AMBROSIUS. 

BORN  A.  D.  340.  DIED  A.  D.  397. 

The  three  ancient  Cities  of  Aries,  Treves,  and  Lyons 
dispute  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  this  bold 
defender  of  the  Faith.  The  date  also  of  his  birth  Im 
uncertain.  Dupin  and  Tillemont  place  it  in  840.* 
Baronius  and  Cave  in  333. 

His  father,  PraBfect  of  Gaul,  having  died  while 
Ambrose  was  yet  a  child,  he  was  removed  by  his  mother 
to  Rome,  where  his  education  was  highly  finished.t 
As  a  Pleader  in  the  Praetorian  Court  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Anicins  Probus,  Praefect  of  Italy,  and  was 
appointed  by  him,  first  a  Member  of  his  Council,  and 
then  Governor,  with  Consular  powers,  of  Insubria, 
^mylia,  and  Liguria.  He  performed  the  duties  ofthis 
office  for  five  years,  residing  always  at  Milan.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  a.  d.  374,  he  was  unanimously 
called  on  to  succeed  Auxentius  in  the  Episcopal  chair 
of  that  city.  Vain  was  every  attempt  in  his  power  to 
avoid  the  unexpected  honour :  he  was  baptized,  (for  as 
yet  he  was  only  a  Catechumen,)  and  consecrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  with  the  sanction* 
if  not  in  the  presence,  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  1. 

That  this  abrupt  transition  from  secular  to  holy  office, 
from  an  imperfect  state  of  outward  Christianity  to  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  contrary 
both  to  the  custom  and  Canons  of  the  Church,  cann<^ 
be  denied.  But  the  assent  of  all  parties,  especially  of 
the  Bishops,  proves  beyond  doubt  the  fitness,  if  not  the 
necessity  of  the  election :  OeS  ^p^fov  and  Oeta  \}/7^m 
are  the  terms  applied  to  it  by  Socrates  and  Thebdo- 
ritus.  { 

To  supply  his  deficiency  in  Theological  learning,  he 
took  to  himself  a  learned  Presbyter  of  Rome,  by  name 


*  340  is  the  most  probable  date.  For  Ambrose  appears  to  have  I 
quite  young  when  appointed  to  govern  a  Province,  wbich  governmeai 
be  retained  only  for  five  years,, yet  it  was  not  till  a.  d.  374  that  be 
resigned  it. 

f  A  remarkable  anecdote,  partaking  of  true  legendary  spirit,  and 
paralleled,  as  every  reader  will  call  to  mind,  in  Profane  Literature,  is 
related  of  him  by  all  writers  of  his  life.  A  swarm  of  bees,  it  is  said, 
settled  on  his  face  while  he  was  sleeping  in  a  cradle,  and  crept  ia  and 
out  of  bis  mouth  without  hurting  bim. 
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HUtory.  in  which  he  was  held,  that  his  taseral  was  attended  by 
■^v^*^  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as  by  Christians ;  nmny  of 
whom  sought  to  toudi  his  oorpae  as  a  preservative 
a^nst  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One.  His  posthumous 
reappearance  is  also  stoutly  contended  for :  and  the  fol* 
lowing  example  of  it  is  the  most  extraoidinary  on  record* 
On  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  two  saints  to  Milan, 
Ambrose,  some  nuHiths  after  his  death,  appeared  to  a 
blind  man  of  Dalmatia ;  and  predicting  the  diay  on  which 
the  Saints'  remains  would  arrive,  desired  him  to  be 
present  at  their  coming,  in  which  case  be  would  recover 
his  sight,  Baronius  and  Tillemont  relate  the  circum* 
stance,  and  add  that  the  blind  man  recovered. 

The  true  character  of  Ambrose  cannot  be  drawn  with* 
out  ofience  either  to  custom  or  to  Truth ;  all  Ecclesiastical 
Historians,  Ancient  or  Modem,  Romish  or  Protestant, 
having,  without  any  exception  known  to  us,*  agreed  in 
unqualified  praise  of  it  That  he  was,  rigidly  virtoona, 
exemplary  in  all  Spiritual  functions,  orthodox  in  doc* 
trine,  and  sincerely  pious,  cannot  be  denied.  Neither 
does  it  admit  of  doubt  that  he  was  in  his  own  time,' 
the  main  prop,  and  was  so  considered  by  his  contem^ 
poraries,  of  the  true  Catholic  Fbith  in  the  Western 
Church.  But  that  his  boldness  in  defence  of  the  Faith 
verged  upon  arrogance,  and  his  preservation  of  disci- 
pline (m  ostentation,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  his 
treatment  of  Theodosius,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  and  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  His  in* 
terference,  too,  with  Civil  concerns,  and  his  excitement 
of  the  Secular  authority  to  suppress  Heathenism,  may, 
ii^  conjunction  with  his  haughty  bearing  to  the  Emperor 
and  his  assumption  of  miraculous  power,  be  considered 
by  some  persons  as  the  first  'sparks  of  that  Italian  fire, 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  are  not  within  our  present 
range  as  Historians. 

In  ftassing  this  judgment,  we  should  not  conceal  that 
the  violence  of  the  times,  the  fury  of  the  Arians,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Heathen  military,  was  such  as 
could  not  (have  been  surmounted  by  a  spirit  less  bold 
and  haughty  than  that  of  Ambrose.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  his  Equestrian  birth  and  early  habits  of 
Consular  command,  were  bad  teachers  of  the  meekness 
and  humility,  which  we  are  too  apt  to  expect  as  mere 
matter  of  course  in  Bishops,  who  lived  in  times  and 
nations  incapable  of  estimating  these  virtues. 

Style.  As  a  writer,  Ambrose  was  more  indefatigable  than 

learned;  yet  more  learned  than  original.  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  called  from  Civil  to  Ecclesiastical 
office,  he  preferred  the  matured  maxims  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  to  his  own  crude  lucubrations ;  and  in  this  he 
i^wed  good  sense  and  modesty.  His  style,  though 
incorrect,  is  pleasing,  and,  though  not  always  clear, 
abounds  with  point.  He  was  a  composer  QfHymns^ 
and  is  understood  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  choral  music  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Editions.  The  Works  of  Ambrose  have  been  fi^nently  printed, 
but  the  earlier  editions  are  very  incomplete,  and  most  of 
them  carelessly  and  inaccurately  executed.  Coster^s 
edition.  (Basle,  1555,)  and  Gillo's,  (Paris,  1568,)  are 
esteemed  the  most  correct  of  those  published  in  the 
XVIth  century.  A  magnificent  edition  was  printed  at 
Rome  in  six  volumes,  folio,  1579 — 1587,  under  the 
auspices^of  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V. ;  but  it  is  of 

*  The  strictures  of  Hieronymus  on  Ills  style  and  plagiarism  do 
not  form  an  exception ;  as  they  were  incidental^  and  form  no  pAt 
iA  a  history  of  Ambrose's  lift. 


little  value  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  the  editom  having 
taken  many  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  text.  The  & 
Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1686---I600»  2  vols.  foL)  is  ^ 
much  superior  to  all  which  precede,  being,  in  &ct,  q 
the  only  complete  and  faithful  one  which  faM  hithano  ^ 
appeared. 

Cave,  Hid.  UL  vol.  I  p.  261-^65 ;  Dupin,  BibUoik. 
Cent  iv.  p.  198— 2Si ;  Tillemont.  vol.  x.  Art.  &  Am- 
broUe, 

HILARIUS  THE  DEACON. 

FLOURISHED   A.  D.  854 — ^384. 

Hilary  was  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  Deacon  of  tim 
Roman  Church,  during  the  Pontificate  of  LiberioB. 
After  enduring^  persecution  and  exile  for  the  oithodax 
Faith  with  great  constancy,  he  became  a  Lnctferiam. 
Ife  carried  the  exclusive  system  of  his  master  so  &r  as 
to  insist  upon  rebaptizing  all  who  had  received  Heretical 
baptism;  whence  he  was  sarcastically  called  by  8C* 
Jerome,  Deucalion  Orbit,  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  QuteUionea  in  Fetus  et  Novum  Tedamefdutm^ 
usually  published  together  with  St  Augustine's  Wotfa, 
and  the  Commentary  on  St.  PauTs  Epidles^  commonly 
attributed  to  St  Ambrose,  are  in  reality  the  prodactions 
of  Hilary.  The  Questiong  are  of  little  value ;  ths 
Commentary,  vrithout  being  remarkable  for  eniditioii 
or  acumen,  is  a  plain,  literal,  and  tolerably  fidtfaful  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  meaning. 

Cave,  Hi8t,  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  217;  Dupin,  BihliaA. 
Cent.  iv.  p.  189. 

DAMASUS. 

A.  D.  366—384. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  character  of  Damasua»* 
and  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  kis 
elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  As  a  writer  he  is  only 
known  by  a  few  Epistles  and  some  short  Poems  on 
Reb'gious  subjects.  They  show  him  not  to  have  been 
destitute  of  ability,  but  display  no  great  depth  of  erudi* 
tion  or  Theological  knowledge.  An  eddtion  of  his 
Works  was  published  by  Ubaldini,  Rome,  1638^  4to«t 
and  reprinted  at  Paris,  1652,  8vo. 

The  Liber  Pontificalia^  or  Biographical  account  of 
the  earlier  Popes  of  Rome,  attributed  to  Damaaus,  ia 
now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious.  It  was^ 
nevertheless,  long  looked  upon  as  an  autheutic  dooii- 
ment,  and  thus  it  became  the  means  of  introducing 
much  confusion  and  error  into  the  History  of  the  Churdu 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  230  ;  Dupin,  BibUoth.  CejiL 
iv.  p.  121 ;  Hieron.  De  Script,  Eccles.  c.  103. 

DIDYMUS. 
A.  D.  370—392. 

Didymus  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  lon|f 
exercised  the  office  of  a  public  teacher,  with  the  highest 
reputation.  Jerome  and  Rufinus  were  among  the 
number  of  his  pupils.  Though  blind  almost  from  his 
infancy,  he  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  neariy 
every  department  of  Literature,  sabered  and  profane. 
He  was  a  zealous  Trinitarian^  and  at  the  same  time  a 

•  Ch.lii. 
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o»y.  wann  admirer  of  Origen,  with  some  of  whose  errors  he 
^^^^  is  said  to  have  been  infected.  He  wrote  an  infinite 
number  of  boofts,  particularly  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  but  none  of  them  have  reached 
us,  except  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  another 
OffoinH  the  Manicheans,  and  some  hr\e£ Annotations  on 
the  CanonUxd  Epistles,  of  which  the  Latin  versions  are 
still  extant.  The  first  Treatise  was  translated  by  Je- 
rome, and  is  usually  printed  together  with  his  Works  ; 
the  latter  two  are  in  Canisius's  Lectiones  Antiques,  and 
the  Bihliotheca  Patrum.  They  are  dcerly  and  metho- 
dically written,  and  show  that  the  author  was  an  able 
and  dexterous  reasoner,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in 
penetration. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  253;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 
CbUL  IT.  p.  103 ;  Hieroo.  Dt  ScripL  Ecdis.  c.  109. 

MACARIUS. 

1%ere  were  al  least  two  eminent  Egyptian  solitaries 
dr  OoB  name,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nrUi  OMitury,  and  concerning  whose  austerities  and 
rirr^J^f  many  strange  and  incredible  stories  are  related. 
K  niimber  of  Greek  Homilies  and  Discourses  are  extant, 
laariiig  the  name  of  Macarius ;  but  It^  is  not  easy  to 
isoertain  with  precision  by  whom  they  were  written. 
Ihej  tre  certainly  ancient,  and  have  every  appearance 
of  IWDg  the  productions  of  some  ascetic  author  of  the 


IVth  or  Vth  century.  They  contain  many  devout  senti- 
ments, simply  and  beautifully  expressed,  but  blended 
with  many  unscriptural  notions,  and  a  great  deal  of 
allegory  and  mysticism. 

The  Works  attributed  to  Macarius  were  collected  and 
published  by  Pritius,  Leipsic,  1698,  8vo.  A  second 
edition  was  printed  at  the  same  place,  1714. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  256;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 
CenL  iv.  p.  55 — 58 ;  Tillemont,  vol.  viii.  Art.  Macaire. 

PHILASTRIUS. 
A.  D.  386. 

Philastrius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  was  the  contemporary 
and  firiend  of  Ambrose,  whom  he  actively  assisted  in 
4dpposing  and  suppressing  Arianism  in  the  West.  He 
wrote  a  Work  on  Heresies^  still  extant,  which  does  not 
give  a  favourable  idea  either  of  his  talents  or  his  ac- 
quirements. His  knowledge  of  his  vubject  is  extremely 
umited,  his  reasoaings  toe  contemptible,  and  he  betrays 
throughout  an  unwarrantable  eagerness  to  mi^gniiy 
errors  of  the  most  harmless  description  into  dangerous 
Heresies ;  he  is  a  writer  of  no  authority,  and  only  cal* 
culated  to  mislead  those  who  rely  on  his  statements. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Work  of  Philastrius  is  that 
published  by  Fabricius,  Hamburg,  1721,  &vt>. 

Cave,  Hist  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  276 ;  Dupin»  BihUoik 
Cent.  iv.  p.  193. 
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History.  Many  of  the  Sects  of  earlier  birth  continued  to  retain 
\^»iy-^»/  their  vigour  during:  the  IVth  century,  and  others  arose 
which,  unhappily,  struck  yet  more  permanent  roots  than 
their  predecessors.  The  severe  laws  enacted  against 
the  Manicheans,  compelled  them  to  assume  other 
names,  by  which  they  concealed  themselves  for  a  time, 
but  could  not  ultimately  escape  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies.  Of  the  chief  Heresies  which  date  their  origin 
in  this  century,  the  first  which  demands  notice  is 
that  of 

THE  DONATISTS. 

Origin.  Persecution    had   scarcely    ceased   in  the  Western 

A.  D.       Church,  and  it  still  raged  in  the  East,  when  this  new 
815,      *"^d  dangerous  faction  arose  in  Africa.    On  the  death  of 
Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a  Council  of  neigh- 
bouring Clergy  and   Laity  was  convoked,  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a   successor.     The  assembly  was  less 
numerously  attended  than  usual,  through  the  manage- 
ment of  Botrus  and  Celesius,  two  Presbyters,  who  as- 
pired to  the  vacant  dignity.     Both   these  competitors, 
Oaecilian       however,  were  disappointed,  and  the  election   fell  on 
chosen  CaBcilian  the  Deacon.     All  the  forms  essential  to  the 

Bishop  of  canonical  appointment  of  a  Bishop  were  observed,  and 
'  ^^in*g^»  Cfficilian  had  confessedly  the  suffrage  of  the  whole 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  two  defeated  candidates  pro- 
tested against  the  validity  of  the  election,  on  the  ground 
that  the  subsequent  consecration  of  Csecilian  was  per- 
formed without  the  concurrence  of  the  Numidian 
Bishops.  They  were  joined  in  their  opposition  by  Lu- 
cilla,  a  rich  and  powerful  lady,  who  had  been  repri- 
manded formerly  by  Csecilian  for  her  superstitious  prac- 
tices, but  who  was  too  haughty  to  submit  to  Ecclesiastical 
Cttcilian  censures.*  Animated  by  the  representations  of  Botrus 
depoMd*  ^^^  Celisius,  and  swayed,  it  is  said,  by  the  bribery  of 
Iiucilla,the  Bishops  of  Numidia,  assembling  at  Carthage, 
summoned  Caecilian  before  them.  Secundus,  Bishop  of 
*  Tigisis,  and  the  Numidian  Primate  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  CsBcilian  refusing  to  submit  to  its  judg- 
ment, was  declared  unworthy  of  the  Episcopal  office, 
and  formally  deposed.  Seventy  Prelates  concurred  in 
the  deposition,  and  with  the  same  unanimity  they  elected, 
in  the  place  of  the  degraded  Prelate,  Majorinus,  a 
domestic  of  Lucilla. 


•  Schitma  igitur  illo  tempore  emfuMtt  muiieria  hracundia  peperii; 
awbUu9  nutriviti  avaritia  roboraviL    Optat.  Hitt.  lib.  i.  c.  19. 
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Two  important  reasons  were  urged  by  the  Numidian  I 
Prelates  to  justify  this  violent  measure  ;  first,  that  Felix 
of  Aptungus,  the  chief  of  the  Bishops  who  assisted  at 
the  consecration,  was  a  traditor,  or  one -who  in  tbe  ^ 
time  of  Persecution  had  apostatized  from  the  Christito 
Faith  ;  secondly,  that  CoBcilian,  in  the  subordinate  ofRot 
of  a  Deacon,  had  displayed  harshness,  and  even  cmehy, 
towards  the  Christian  Confessors  and  Martyrs  in  fhe 
time  of  Persecution. 

If,  however,  Caecilian  had*  been  consecrated  by  a 
iradilor,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  number  of  the 
Bishops  who  undertook  to  depose  him,  were  liable  to 
the  same  imputation.     No  one  was  more  active  in  the 
affiiir  than  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  who  had 
always  been  known  as  a  schismatic,  and  a  man  of 
vehement  and  unruly  temper.     From  him,  according  to  "■ 
the  best  authorities,  the  faction  of  the  Donatists  deriTed  Pf 
its  name ;  for  this  disgrace  has  been  divided  between  2 
Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  and  Donatus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Majorinus  in  the  See  of  Carthage.  Of  a  ques- 
tion of  such  trivial  importance,  the  probable  solution 
may  be  offered,  that  the  Donatists  were  so  called  from 
both.* 

The  deposition  of  Caecilian  was  far  from  obtaining 
general  acquiescence.     He  had  a  considerable  number 
of  adherents,    and    the    sentence   of  the    Numidian 
Bishops  was  brought   before  Constantine  the  Great, 
with  a  view  to  its  revision  and  reversal.     No  sooner  had 
that  Emperor  professed  Christianity,  than  he  exercised 
a  supreme  power  in  Ecclesiastical   matters,   and  the  O 
appeal  of  Caecilian  was  accepted  by  Constantine.     He  iw« 
referred   the  decision   of  the  question  to  Melchiades,  *  ^ 
Bishop  of  Rome,  assisted   by  Reticius,  Matemus,  and  ^ 
Marinus,  three  Bishops  of  Gaul.      Three  days  were 
consumed  in  the  investigation,  and  the  result  was  fa- 
vourable to  Caecilian.     He  was  entirely  and  honourably 
acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid   to   his  charge,  and  the 
Synod   decreed  that  he  should   be  reinstated   in  the 
dignity  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 

Such  a  decree,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  received  with 
disgust  and  indignation  by  the  Donatists  with  the 
Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra  at  their  head.  The  small 
number  of  Bishops  associated  with  Melchiades,  excited 
in  a  particular  manner  their  reproaches,  and  even  their 
contempt.     They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy 

♦  Sec  Valcsius,  de  Schitmate  Donatiwtarum,  commonly  appenddl 
to  Euseb.  Ecclet.  Hitt.  This  Tract  relates  the  progress  of  the  Hww 
tiU  the  Counca  of  Nice,  a.  j>.  325.  ^ 
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Numidmn  Prelates  as  infinitely  more  weighty  Ihan  that 

pronounced  by  the  Bishops  at  Rome,  whOj  besides  their 

inferionty  in  point  of  numbers,  were  unacquainted  with 

AfHcati  affairs.     Coiistantinej  willing  to   remove  these 

connplaints,  ordered  a  second  and  a  far  more  numerous 

Council    to  meet   at  Aries,  composed  of  Bishops  from 

Tarious  ProTlnces,  from   Italy,   Gaul,    Germany,    and 

Spain. 

^  ^_  While  the  Council  was  sitting  at  Aries,   an  inquiry 

U4.       ^3*  instituted  in  Africa,  under  j^EIian  the   Proconsul, 

concerning  the   accusations  brought  against  Aptungus, 

the  Prelate  by  whom   Ca^cilian   had  been   consecrated^ 

Bjmod  j^jj^  these  were  decidefl  to  be  without  foundation.     At 

.  Aries,  likewise,  the  Donatists  were  defeated,  but  they 

Jig'      renewed  their  efforts  by  appealing  to  the  personal  deci- 

Wtbe  ****"  of  the  Emperor.     Constantine  examined  the  whole 

f     afikir  at  Milan  in  the  presence  of  the  contending  parties, 

ii»e  ftnd  con fi ruled   the  decrees  wtiieh  the  two  preceding 

*"      C4>unci1s  had  pronounced. 

Nothing  remained  to  the  discomfited  Donatists  but 
to  load  the  Emperor  with  the  bilteresl  reproaches,  and 
the  most  unfouuded  accusations  tif  interested  partiality 
towards  Csecilian.    Constantine^  incens^ed  at  their  con» 
duct,  deprived  them  of  iheir  Churches,  and  sent  their 
factious  Bishops  into  banishment.     He  carried  his  re- 
sentment so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to  death ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  aggravated  their  discontent  into  actual 
rebellion. 
^^^^    The  consequent  commotions  gave   rise  to  a  formi- 
^^**^     dable  confederacy  of  ruffians,  distinguished  as  a  branch 
of  the  Donatist  faction,  and    known   by  the   name  of 
Cifcumcelliones.  They  were  a  mere  banditti,  who  valued 
their  own  lives  as  little  as   those   of  tlieir  neiglibours, 
&iid  were  remarkable  for  commitling   suicide   in   their 
frwiZY,     This  sanguinary  and  fearless  Sect  filled  AlVica 
with  slaughter  and  rapine,  and  perpetrated  the  most  wan- 
Ian  acts  of  cruelty   agaiu^^t  the  fullowers  of  Ctecilian. 
It  daily  acquired  strength,  and   seemed  to  threaten  a 
Cifil  war,  till  Conslanline,  having  tried  every  mode  of 
accommodation,    abolished   the   laws   which   had  been 
enacted  against  the  Donatists,  and  allowed   the  people 
*full  liberty  of  adhering  lo  that  party  which  they  pre- 

But  the  fiame  of  discord  burst  forth  with  renewed 
^ury  after  the  death  of  Constantine  ;  and  his  son  Con- 
^t^ns,  to  whom  Africa  was  allotted  in  the  division  of 
^^e  Empire,  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
^frns.  Donatus,  the  successor  of  M^jorinus,  suruamed 
^ost  inappropriately  the  Great,  opposed  all  attempts 
^t  reconciliation»  and  the  Circumcelliones  continued  to 
^^lend  their  power  by  assassinations  and  massacres, 
executed  with  the  most  unrelenting  fury.  Their  lawless 
*tid  bloody  career  was  at  length  slopped  by  Macarius, 
^  General  of  Constans.  A  battle  took  place  at  Bagnia, 
*^  ^hich  the  Donatists  were  defeated  ;  a  great  number 
s^ved  themselves  by  flight,  and,  except  a  few  who  sub- 
'^Uted,  the  remainder  were  slaughtered  or  made  pri- 
^^ners.  The  captives  were  punished  with  the  utmost 
*^'^crity,  numbers  were  sent  into  banishment,  and  among 
'^^e  exiles  was  Donatus  himself,  the  chief  author  of  the 
•^^bismalical  rebellion. 

It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  rigorous  treatment 
^own  towards  the  DonatJsts  under  the  Government  of 
^-'titistans,  however  atrocious  might  have  been  their 
**nducL  Optatus,  the  Catholic  Historian,  and  a  firm 
^eftader  of  Orthodoxy,  though  he  imputes  the  sufler- 
iUgs  of  the  Sect  principally  to   its   own   malignancy, 
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confesses  that  the  procedings  against  it  were  too  severe  HerciiMof 
to  admit  of  cjtcuse*  the  IVth 

During  thirteen  years  the  Donatists  remained  under    Century, 
persecution,  but  with  the  accession   of  Julian  a  more  ^"^"v^^ 
favourable  prospect  was   opened  to   their  view.     The       ^'  ^' 
exiles  were  permitted  to   return  lo  their  Country,  and       ^^'^' 
the  Sect  exercised  its    worship  without    molestation* 
This  lenity  infused  vigour  into    the  expiring   faction, 
and    in    a  short    time    the    larger    part   of    the    Pro- 
vince of  Africa  submitted  to  its  disciphne,  or  rather  to 
its  despotism.     In  Numidia  its  predominance  was  de- 
cided, and    four    hundred    Bishops    acknowledged   the 
superiority  of  the  Donatist  Primate. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  tenets  of  the  Donatiati,  it  la  Blvmombt 
necessary  to  premise  that  there  were  several  divisions  iheDoottrst* 
of  the  Sect.  The  Circumcelliones  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
military  force  of  the  faction,  which  by  its  practices  de- 
monstrated the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  speculative 
Donatists.  The  Circumcelliones  strengthened  the  cause, 
but  there  were  other  intestine  dissentions  which  weak* 
ened  it,  A  fourth  part  of  the  Donatist  Prelates  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Maximin,  and  a  large  Body 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Rogalinns. 

The  tenets  of  the  Donatists  were  conformable  to  Th«?Irieneii. 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgnnent  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  testimony  of 
their  most  active  and  able  opponent,  Augustin,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo.*  They  ditTered 
from  the  Church  only  concerning  a  matter  of  fact» 
namely,  whether  C^cilian  had  been  legally  conse- 
crated. But  the  denial  of  this  legality  led  them 
into  many  practical  errors.  They  asserted  that  the 
Apo^itolica!  succession  throughout  Christendom  was 
interrupted  ;  that  all  the  Bishops  of  En  rope  and  Asia 
were  infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  or  schism  ; 
and  that  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
confined  exclusively  to  themselves.  This  crrroneous 
and  rigid  theory  was  supported  by  a  correspondent 
conduct.  They  pronounced  the  sacred  rites  and  in- 
stitutions of  all  other  Chri^tinns  to  be  devoid  of  virtue 
and  efficacy.  They  not  only  rebaptized  their  proselytes, 
but  obliged  those  who  had  been  already  ordained 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  ordained  a  second  time. 
Bishops  and  infants  were  alike  submitted  to  the  disgrace 
of  a  pulilic  penance  before  admission  into  their  com- 
munion. If  they  obtained  possession  of  a  Church 
which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries,  they 
purilied  the  unhallowed  Temple  with  jealous  care. 
They  burned  the  altar,  melted  the  consecrated  plate, 
and  cast  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  all 
possible  ignominy. 

Among   the    other   public    and   private   labours    ofconfluetof 
Augustin,  his  opposition  to   the  Donatists   cannot   be  Atigu^tio  to* 
passed  over  in  silence.     It  is  notorious   that  they  had  y^^^*j^JJ^ 
a  peculiar  malice  against  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic 
Church,   and  that    this   malice   vented   itself  in   open 
violence.      Augustin   himself  was  several  times   way- 
laid   by  these  miserable  men,  and   on    one    occasion 
escaped  an  ambush  which  they   had  placed  for  him, 
only  through  the  mistake  of  his  guide,  by  whom  he  was 
led  into  a  different  road  from  that  which  he  had  intended 
to  travel.     An  excuse,  though  not  a  justification,  may 
be   offered  for  the  measures  of  severity  against  these 


•  See  bia  Ldten  to  the  Donatitls,  €*p«ciaily  Utt.ABt  50|  Q}, 
127, 
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factious  Heretics,  of  whidi  he  was  the  advocate  and  the 
'  adviser.  On  account  of  their  enormities,  the  Imperial 
Court  issued  several  edicts  for  the  imposition  of  fines  on 
the  Donatists,  and  the  infliction  of  banishment  on  their 
Bishops.  These  edicts  Augustin  vindicated  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  stremiously  urged  the  justice  and  expedienc7 
of  repressing  the  Donatists  by  the  Civil  swoid.  But 
candour  requires  the  Historian  to  state,  that  Donatism 
received  its  death-blow  rather  from  the  charitable  per- 
suasions and  powerful  arguments  of  Augustin,  than  from 
the  penal  laws  of  the  Imperial  Court.  The  Soct  gra^ 
dually  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  as  its  extension 
vfas  partial,  its  duration  was  not  permanent.* 

THE  ARIANS. 

Brancke8. 

SEMI-ABIANS— ACACIANS— EUMOmANS— SXOCON- 
TIANS— DULIANI— PSATHYHIANS. 


ArinSi 


Whether  we  consider  the  number,  learning,  and  in- 
fluence of  its  adherents,  or  the  speciousness  and  subtlety 
of  its  tenets,  the  Arian  Heresy  claims  a  more  distin- 
guished rank  than  any  other  in  the  History  of  Hete- 
rodoxy. It  began  to  disturb  and  divide  the  Church  soon 
ftfter  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and  who,  even  in  the 
present  Age,  can  assign  the  period  of  its  suppression  ? 
j™^^**^  Its  author  Anus  was  first  a  Deacon,  and  aflerwards  a 
Presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  Libya  was 
the  Province  of  his  birth,  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
Sabellius.t  He  was  first  known  as  a  partisan  of  Mele- 
tius,  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  who  had  created  a  schism  in 
the  Church  but  without  any  corruption  of  doctrine.  His 
adherence  to  the  Meletian  party  was  of  short  conti- 
nuance, for  he  was  reconciled  to  Peter,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  was  by  that  Prelate  ordained  a  Deacon. 
But  his  pertinacity  in  allowing  the  validity  of  Meletian 
Baptism  drew  on  him  the  censure  of  Peter,  and  he  was 
again  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church.} 

Peter,  soon  afler  the  expulsion  of  Arius,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  Dioclesian  Persecution,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  See  of  Alexandria  by  Achillas.     To  the  new 
Bishop,  Arius  ofi^d  such  a  satisfactory  explanatkm  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
IVesbyter.    The  Episcopate  of  Achillas  was  of  short 
^' ^'      duration,  and  soon  afler  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
*      Alexander  was  promoted  to  the  important  station,  con- 
trary, it  is  alleged,  to  the  expectation  of  Arius,  who 
aspired  to  the  dignity.§ 
Origin  of         The  erudition,  the  eloquence,  and  the  morals  of  Arius 
^Aziui     iii^ve  commanded  the  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  his 
^^'V'       powerful  and  implacable  adversaries.  But  Historians  have 
diffi»^  as  to  his  motives,  whether  his  Heresy   origi- 
nated in  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
or  in  personal  resentment  against   his  Bishop.      It  is 
equally  undecided,  whether  the  beginning  of  tlie  contro- 

*  Ttie  imneipal  writers  on  tlie  Hengy  of  tfae  Donatisti  areOptatus, 
Biabop  of  Milevi,  whose  copious  Histocy  was  written  against  Par- 
meoius,  one  of  their  Bishops  ;  Hen.  Valesius,  Ditteri.  de  Schitm. 
Donalistarum  ;  and  liOng,  in  a  curious  XVact^  fhat.oftht  Dommliitt, 
1677. 

f  A  description  of  Ifaa  figure  mi  noAiiiiers  of  Anus  is  given  by 
Epiphanins,  Hcerea.  69. 

X  Socrat.  //if/,  lib.  L  c  6. 

^  According  to  the  principal  Arian  Historian,  he  dediaod  the 
Episcopal  throne.    Philostorgius,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 


versy  should  be  attributed  to  Arius  or  to  Akxander  Yet  H«rc 
all  accounts  agree  that  the  temper  of  Alexander  was  the 
cool  and  cautious ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  piesumed,  ^ 
that  unless  Arius  had  given  some  provocation  by  the 
boldness  and  activity  with  which  he  disseminated  hm  ^ 
peculiar  tenets,  tfae  B^hop  of  Alexandria  would  not  have  ^ 
formally  and  authoritatively  condenmed  them,  neither 
would  he  have  dogmatically  promulgated  his  own  opt-  ^ 
nions  on  a  subject  so  abstruse  as  that  of  the  Bleased  q^^^ 
Trinity.*  ofAl 

In  an  Assembly  of  the  Presbyters,  Alexander  main*  tei  1 
tained,  among  other  things,  that  the  Son  was  not  oidj  ^^ 
of  the  same  eminence  and  dignity,  but  of  the  SMoe^*^ 
essence  with  the  Fatfier.f    This  assertion  was  cenanad  Iicn 
by  Arius    as  being  an  approximation  to  Sab^ianiaii.  by  X 
He  eagerly  espoused   the  opposite  extreme,  and  said, 
*"  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  the  begotten  had  a  begin- 
ning  of  existence ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  tiiere  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not.'^t  Many  of  the  assembled  Cleigf 
sided  with  the  Presbyter  in  opposition  to  the  Bishop ; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  opinions  of  Arius  divulged  tfa«i 
they  found  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  Proviaoea  a 
multitude  of  converts. 

But  Alexander,  seated  in  the  chair  of  authority,  insli*  Ann 
tuted  a  solemn  and  pubhc  investigation  of  the  contro*  ponde 
versy.     Having  alrewiy  exhibited  himself  as  a  dispatant,  ™  ^ 
he  now  assum^  the  office  of  a  juclge.     He  oommed  a  ^^ 
Synod  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Aisos 
were  condemned,  and  the  Heretic  himself  with  nine  of 
his  adherents,  were  expelled  firom  the  communion  of  tbe 
Church.§ 

The  senteiKje  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  was  receifed  Rop* 
by  Arius  with  an  undaunted  mind.  He  retired  iale  ^™* 
Palestine,  and  from  this  retreat  wrote  letters  to  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  times,  in  defence  of  his  con- 
duct. So  great  was  his  success,  that  he  could  reckoa 
among  his  immediate  followers,  two  Bishops  of  Egypt^ 
seven  Presbyters,  and  twelve  Deacons.  A  majocity  of 
Asiatic  Bishops  soon  declared  in  his  favour,  and  amang 
these  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia,  a  man  distinguiahed  finr 
his'infhienoe.ll  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander,  in  vefiealed 
Epistles  and  public  appeals,  maintained  the  jnatioe  if 
the  proceedings  against  his  refiractory  and  contumadooi 
Presbyter,  f 

The  Emperor  Constantine  at  first  regarded  tfeis  oott*  C«di 
troversy  as  a  matter  of  no  Pohtical  or  Religious  inqport*  ^^ 
ance,  and  contented  himself  with  an  attempt  to  sappieai 
it,  by  recommending  to  both  parties  mutual  cowcei 
sion.  He  wrote  to  bodi  Alexander  and  Arias,  wad 
after  censuring  each,  advised  a  reconciliatioii.  He  alaa 
employed  the  mediation  of  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Covdnfaai 
who  ineflectually  laboured  to  promote  peace  between  tJba 
disputants.** 

When  the  Enix>eror  saw  that  his  admonitions  and  Coimc 
remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  that  the  coBMua-^*^ 
tions  too  frequently  the  consequence  of   Theological     ^' 
disputes  were  spreading  throughout    the  Empjee,   he      ^ 
adopted  oUier  methods,  and  tbe  fiMnous  Council  of  Nioa 

•  Sozomen,  lib.  i.  c.  15.    Socrat.  lib.  i.  c  5. 

f  ^OfAortfMf  T$v  liar f Off  xtii   rh*  avrti*  mmua  \}^iu      TfaeodOEli^ 
Ub^  Lc.  11. 
X  Socrat.  Ub.  L  c  5. 

I  Sozomen,  lib.i.  c.  15. 

II  The  Epittle  of  Arius  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  rcpfewntiug 
liis  own  opinions  and  conduct|  is  preserved  by  Theedoiet,  Ub.  i.  c  S. 

Y  SoEomen,  Kb.  i  e.  15. 

f^.  CWw/(ml.  lib.  il  c.  64— 72. 
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met  ID  obedience  lo  his  command.  Tbe  Bishopfi  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  at  Nice,  in 
Bithynia,  and  their  number,  according^  lo  the  testimony 
of  Athana^ius,  who  was  present,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  eighteen.  They  were  transported  to  the 
place  of  meeting  in  public  conveyances,  at  the  Empe^ 
ror^ft  expense,  and  were  maintained  at  his  cmi ;  and  to 
add  dignity  to  the  proceedings,  Conatantine  himself  was 
present.* 

High,  but  not  more  than  merited,  praise  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  temper  of  Constantine  at  this  CoimciLt 
He  exhorted  the  venerable  Fathers  to  }>eace  and  ima» 
DUQity ;  and  a  number  of  mutual  accusations  having 
been  presented  to  him,  he  consigned  them  to  the  fire, 
protesting  that  he  had  not  read  one  of  them.  After 
this  magnanimous  action,  he  gave  permission  for  im- 
mediate deliberation.  The  doctiine^  of  Arius  were 
minutely  canvassed,  and  the  disputable  propositions 
contained  in  his  writings  were  argued  with  great 
Wamith.  Constantine  acted  as  moderator,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  bring  the  parties  to  sonje  agreement,  but 
his  endeavours  were  vain.  After  several  keen  debates, 
the  Orthodox  party  expressed  its  collective  opinion  on 
the  controversy  in  the  following  manner.  The  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture  which  attest  the  Divinity  of 
the  Sou  of  God  having  been  selected,  a  conclusion  was 
drawn,  that  these  passages  taken  together  amounted  to 
a  proof  that  the  Son  waB  of  the  same  subs^taz^ce  with 
the  Father;  and  the  epithet  ^OiMOOYSlOS,  derived  from 
the  Platonic  School,  was  adopted  into  the  Nicene  Con* 
feaiion.l 

Eusebius  of  Kicomedia,  the  great  patron  of  the 
Arians,  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  Council  in  which  he  cen- 
sored the  notion  that  the  Son  was  uncreated;  and  the 
Arians  drew  up  a  wxitten  Confession  of  their  Faith* 
Both  these  documents  were  pronounced  by  the  Council 
to  be  UereticaU  Ilosius  of  Corduba  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  Creed,  which  in  substance  is  the  same  as 
that  which  at  this  day  is  called  ifie  Nicene  Creed,  It 
soon  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  of  Con- 
MftQime  himself,  who  declared  that  such  as  refused  to 
comply  with  its  decrees,  must  prepare  themselves  for 
itofnedjate  ex.ile, 

AriuB  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden 
from  entering  Alexandria.  The  minority  who  were  at- 
tached to  Arianism,  at  (irst  refused  to  subscribe  the  Ni- 
cmc  Confession,  but  being  persuaded  by  Constantia*  the 
Emperor's  sistei,  and  a  patroness  of  Arius,  tliey  at  length 
consented.  But  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter,§  the 
Ariaa2»  reserved  to  themselves  their  own  sense,  sub- 
scribing  that  the  Son  is'UMOiOY2102;/DOt  o(  (tie same 
but  of  a  iimilar  essence  with  the  Father.  j|  There  were 
two,  however,  out  of  twenty-two  Ariau  Bishops  who 
would  not  join  in  this  act  of  dupUcity,     These  were 

•  No  part  qf  the  IIistoTy  of  the  Cliurch  has  been  written  with 
■xSi  iifs^igeDce,  &r  passifd  m-er  witti  siirh  rapidity  us  tbe  Council 
oC  Nice. — Moshi'im.  The  History  uf  thii  Council  vtm  written  Ijy 
JAttaihus  thifl  SvTian,  but  his  Work  is  lost,  Tbe  accouuta  which 
the  liast  I-   givu  of  this  Council  liave  b*»?n  collected  by 

StoinrV  fthe  pQtriarckM  of  Jirjrandna,  p,  69. 

t  Co:i    ......  .^called  the  Political,  llosius  of  Conluha  the  Kc- 

elnastical,  Frendent  of  the  Niceue  Council.  Spanheim,  HifL  Sttc,  iv. 

I  Athananus  shcrwg  that  tliin  epiihdl  U  the  diicriininative  mark 
of  the  Ocihodox  Faith,  in  cuulTtuiiittioctiaa  to  Arumiitm,  of  which 
the  gsand  tenet  is,  that  the  Sun  i^  *£TKFOOT^10I.  Epi^i,  de 
Nitian.  Sifnod.  Deereti*,, 

4  And  that  letter  an  Iota. 

\[  This  duplicity  of  the  Arians  is  recorded  by  their  own  Historian, 
1^do9torgtu9.     S«e  Care,  Lifi  o/  AihanatiHt, 


Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  and  Theonas  of  Marmarica, 
the  former  of  whom  bluntly  reproved  the  courtly  Euse- 
bius  of  'Nicomedia  for  his  dishonesty.  The  Arian 
Prelate  did  not  escape  by  his  compliance  ;  for  three 
months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  he  was  ba- 
nished by  the  Imperial  order,  for  secretly  attempting  to 
support  the  Arian  cause. 

The  See  of  Alexandria  w^as  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Alexander,  within  a  lew  months  after  his  return  from 
the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  integrity  as  well  as  the 
abilities  of  the  famous  AthanasiuSj  pointed  him  out  as 
the  proper  successor.  At  that  time  he  was  not  abo%e 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  he  sat  forty-six  years  in 
the  Episcopal  chair  of  Alexandria.  His  whole  Episco- 
pate was  a  combat  with  Arianism,  conducted  with  un- 
remitted  zeal,  but  with  unequal  success. 

Three  years  had  scarcely  elapvsed  since  the  Council  of 
Nice,  before  Constantine,  prevailed  upon  by  his  favour- 
ite bister  Constaiitia,  discovered  some  sentiments  of 
indulgence  towards  the  Sect  which  he  had  proscribed* 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  Arius  and  his  friends  were 
unjustly  treated^  and  Constantia  on  her  death-bed  ink- 
plored  diat  their  sentence  might  be  midgated  or  re- 
versecl.  Constantine  complied  witli  a,  request  thus 
solemnly  preferred ;  he  recalled  Arius  from  exile, 
repealed  tlic  laws  which  hud  been  enacted  against  his 
followers,  and  restored  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  to  the 
Episcopal  throne  from  which  he  had  been  ignomlnt- 
ously  degraded,* 

An  Epistle  from  Eusebius  to  Athanasius,  demanded 
rather  than  solicited  the  readmission  of  Arius  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  restoration  to  his  former 
rank.  But  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  firm  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  deaf  to  the  most  powerful  entreaties,  perse- 
veringly  refused.  The  Ariuiis,  determined  on  tlie  ruin 
of  their  opponents,  procured  the  deposition  and  banish- 
ment of  die  tliree  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics, 
Eustathiua  of  Antioeh,  Paul  of  CousLantinople,  and 
above  all,  Athanasius.  A  Synod  was  conveued  at  Tyre, 
by  the  Emperor  s  command,  not  to  examine  the  specu- 
lative principles,  but  the  moral  crimes  of  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  He  was  accused  of  rebellion,  cruelty,  uu- 
chastity,  and  even  murder.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
convincing  proois  of  his  innocence,  his  enemies  pre- 
vailed; he  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  by  a  judicial 
sentence  he  was  degraded  from  his  Bishopric.  In  vain 
did  he  appeal  to  Constantine,  and  solicit  a  fair  trial; 
his  inveterate  enemy,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  infused 
the  most  unfovinded  calumnies  into  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  Athanasius  was  banislied  to  Treves  in  Gaul.f 

Elated  with  success,  Arius  returned  to  Alexandria ; 
but  the  fidelity  of  the  people  to  the  principles  and  per- 
son of  their  exiled  Bishop  was  shown  by  a  relusal  to 
receive  the  Ileresiarch  into  his  place  among  the  Presby 
ters,  Coustiuitine  commanded  him  to  repair  to  Con* 
stantinople,  hut  its  Bishop,  Alexander,  hesitated  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  sound  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Constantine  again,  previously  to  his  admission,  required 
him  to  pR7ve  his  Orthodoxy  by  subscription  to  the 
Nicene  Decrees,  confirmed  hy  an  oath^  and  Arius 
readily  agreed  to  the  requisition.  In  the  mean  time, 
Alexander,  prostrate  before  the  altar^  and  attended  only 
by   Macarius,   a   Pre?^byter    belonging  to    Athunusius, 

*  Soumten,  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  27. 

{Cave,  iJ/<  nf  JtAitmifiuM, 
Socrftt.  hk  i.  c.  8. 
Z  u  2 
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Hiftoiy.  ofiered  the  most  fervent  supplications  for  ^idanoe  from 
^■^V^^  Heaven  in  this  difficult  conjuncture.  The  Imperial 
mandate  was  delivered,  commanding  him  to  receive 
Anus  into  the  Church  on  the  next  day ;  and  the  pious 
Bishop  implored  God,  that  if  Arius  was  right,  he  him- 
self might  not  live  to  see  the  day  of  contest,  but  that  if 
his  own  Faith  were  true,  Arius  might  suffer  the  just 
punishment  of  his  profbneness.  The  next  day  ap- 
peared to  be  a  day  of  triumph  for  Arianism.  Its  chief 
partisans  paraded  the  streets,  with  their  leader  in  the 
midst,  but  when  the  procession  approached  the  Forum 
of  Constantine,  a  sudden  terror,  with  a  disorder  of  the 
intestines,  seized  Arius ;  he  retired  from  the  crowd,  and 
expired  in  a  manner  which  it  has  been  disingenuously 
insinuated  must  be  attributed  either  to  poison  or  to  a 
miracle.* 

What  effect  this  awful  event  produced  on  the  mind  of 
Constantine  does  not  appear,  for '  he  died  shortly  after. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Con- 
stantius,  and  Constans ;  the  first  of  whom  ruled  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  the  second  in  the  East,  and  the  third  in 
Africa.  Of  the  elder  son  little  is  known,  but  that  little 
is  laudable.  He  sent  back  Athanasius  from  his  place  of 
exile  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  declared  that  by  so 
doing  he  only  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  his  father.  Thus 
after  a  banishment  of  two  years  and  four  months, f  the 
distinguished  Bishop  returned  from  Treves  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  received  with  general  acclamations. 

The  death  of  the  younger  Constantine  exposed  Atha^ 
nasius  to  a  second  persecution  ;  for  Constantius,  the  So- 
vereign of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  provoked  at 
the  election  of  Paul  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  took 
the  Arian  party  under  his  protection.^  Ninety  Bishops 
of  that  Sect,  instigated  by  the  Nicomedian,  Eusebius, 
and  supported  by  the  Emperor,  assembled  at  Antioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  Cathedral. 
They  composed  a  Creed  verging  towards  Arianism,§ 
and  erected  twenty-five  Canons  favourable  to  Orthodoxy. 
One  of  these  Canons  decided,  with  an  appearance  of 
equity,  that  any  Bishop  deprived  by  a  Synod,  should 
not  resume  his  Episcopal  functions  till  he  had  been 
absolved  by  the  sentence  of  an  equal  Synod.  The  rule 
was  immediately  applied  to  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  made  ;  the  degradation  of  Athanasius  by  a  former 
Council  of  Tyre  was  confirmed  ;  a  stranger  named  Gre- 
gory was  placed  on  the  Episcopal  throne  of  Alexandria; 
and  Philagrius,  the  Egyptian  Fraefect,  was  instructed  to 
support  the  usurper  with  the  Civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  Province. 

Oppressed  by  this  conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic  Pirelates, 
Athanasius,  though  he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  formidable  resistance,  withdrew  from 
the  place  of  contention  to  Rome.  There  he  passed  a 
considerable  time,!  and  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 

*  AUianasius  has  recorded  the  death  of  Arius,  but  without  at- 
tempting to  stigmatixe  his  memory.  His  account  is  confirmed  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen.  Might  not  the  secondary  cau&e  of  the 
death  of  Arius  be  ascribed  to  mental  agitation  ?  The  spot  in  which 
Arius  met  his  death  was  memorable  to  posterity,  and  shown  in  the 
times  of  Socrates,  lib.  i.  c  8. 

t  *Em  Im»  Mm4  ftnmt  n^r^mg,  llieodoret,  lib.  xi.  c  1.  Valesins 
maintains  that  the  banishment  of  Athanasius  to  T^ei  lasted  not 
quite  two  years. 

I  Socrat  lib.  c.  c  2.    Sozomen,  lib.  iiL  c.  18. 

}  There  were  not  less  than  four  fbrmule  promulged  by  this 
Council    Soiomen,  lib.  iiL  c.  5. 

(I  There  are  insuperable  chronological  difficulties  respecting  the 
residence  of  Athanasius  at  Rome.  They  are  stated  by  Vaknusi 
Obterv,  Oper,  torn.  ii.    JKf/.  Eceiet.  lib.  i  c.  1—6. 
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the  study  of  the  lAtin  Language.     Re  was  thus  quali-  Herai 
fied  to  negotiate  with  the  Western  Clergy,  and  Julius,    ^^ 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  was  induced  to  protect  and  espouse  ^^^ 
his  cause.     Fifty  Italian  Bishops  declared  the  innocence  ^"^ 
and  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  persecuted  Athanasius.  During^ 
this  his  second  exile,  he  was  frequently  admitted  into  the 
Imperial  presence,  and  he  elhorted  Constans  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  his  Father  by  repudiating  the  errors  of  his 
BroUier. 

By  the  joint  order  of  the  two  Brothers,  a  Cbuncil  met  Conn 
at  Sardica,  in  Illyria,  a  City  seated  on  the  borders  of  their 
respective  dominions.  Its  object  was  to  promote  union, 
but  in  effect  it  placed  the  two  parties  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other  than  before.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
each  party  therefore  retired  uncon\inced  and  unrecon- 
ciled. Hosius  of  Corduba,  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  presided  here  also,  and  the  cause 
of  Athanasius  and  of  Orthodoxy  was  once  more  trium- 
phant. Constans  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting^ 
Orthodoxy  by  the  arms  and  treasure  of  Europe,  and  sig- 
nified in  a  concise  and  peremptory  Epistle  to  his  Brother 
Constantine,  his  demand  that  Athanasius  should  be  re- 
instated in  the  See  of  Alexandria. 

The  timely  compliance  of  Constantine  averted  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  East  condescended 
to  sue  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  exiled  Primate. 
Athanasius  waited  till  he  had  received  three  successive 
Epistles,  full  of  gracious  assurances ;  and  he  thien  quitted 
Rome,  and  travelled  to  Antioch,  in  which  City  Constan- 
tius was  at  that  time  resident.  The  Emperor  observed, 
that  as  Athanasius  was  to  be  put  in  possessicm  of  all 
the  Egyptian  Churches,  he  ought  to  leave  one  at  Alex- 
andria for  the  Arians.  The  Primate  confessed  the  pro- 
posal to  be  just,  on  condition  that  the  same  indulgeiioe 
should  be  granted  to  his  own  party  at  Antioch  and  the 
other  Cities  of  the  Empire.  The  Arians,  however,  sen- 
sible of  their  superior  popularity,  forbore  to  press  the 
proposition.* 

A  triumphal  procession  graced  the  return  of  Athanasius 
to  his  own  City,  in  which  absence  and  persecution  had  en- 
deared him  to  its  inhabitants,  and  a  number  of  his  enemies  !ur™ 
retracted,  and  gave  an  honourable  testimony  to  hb 
Christian  virtues.  His  authority  was  more  firmly  esta* 
blished  than  ever,  and  his  fame  was  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world. 

Though  the  tragical  death  of  Constans  deprived 
Athanasius  of  a  powerful  fnend,  yet  a  Civil  war  between 
his  assassin  and  his  only  surviving  Brother  secured  an 
interval  of  repose  to  the  Church.  Both  the  ccmtending 
aspirants  to  the  vacant  Throne  courted  the  friendship  of 
the  Alexandrian  Primate,  but  unhappily  Athanasius 
embraced  the  cause  of  Magnentius,  the  murderer  of 
Constans.  Constantius,  however,  was  the  victor,  and 
on  the  first  winter  after  his  victory  he  resolved  to  con- 
summate the  ruin  of  a  man,  whom  he  hated  or  feared 
more  than  the  vanquished  Tyrant  of  Gaul.t 

The  customary   mode  of  convening  a  Synod  was 

adopted  by  the  Emperor,  and  two  successive  Councils-  Aries  a 
met  at  Aries  and  Milan.     They  were  held  in  the  pre-  '" 
sence  of  the  Emperor,  who  proposed  to  the  Assembly  at 
Milan  an  Arian  Creed,  which  he  recommended  by  the 

•  Socrat  lib.  ii.  c.  18 .  Sozomen,  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Tbeodoret,  lib.  jL 
c  11, 12.    Philostor^ius,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

f  Tbeodoret,  lib.  iL  c.  16.  The  Emperor  declared  that  he  was 
more  desirous  to  lubdue  Athanasius,  than  he  had  been  to  vanquiaii 
Magnentiua  or  Sylvanus. 
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ar^ment,  that   GoA  had  cleckred  in  ils  favour^  by  ibe 
lat^  victory  conferred  on  himself.     Several  Hi  shops*  had 
,  D,       the  courage  to  answer  that  the  Nicene  Faith  had  always 
pa.       been  the    Faith    of  the    Church,    and    the   People  re- 
f  jected  theCreetl  which  Constantius  prescribed.     Bui  the 

condemnaljon  of  Athanasius  wai*  pressed  with  ^eater 
success  ;  remonstrance  was  silenced  by  the  alternative  of 
obedience  or  exile;  and  the  majorily  of  the  Bishops 
was  compelled  or  seduced  to  subscribe  an  instrument  de- 
posing him  from  his  Bishopric. 

Again  was  Athanasiu;*  an  outcast  from  Alexandria* 
EJkd  bis  expukion  was  executed  with  a  violence  cor- 
respondent with  its  injustice.  His  place  was  usurped 
(by  the  infumous  Geor«:e  of  Cappadocia;  and  the  excel- 
lent Bishop,  after  exhibiting  traits  of  heroism  scarcely 
e%er  surpassed,  found  a  retreat  in  the  deserts  of  Thehais^t 
To  enlurgu  on  his  dangerous  and  romantic  adventures 
■would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  us  ;  but  it  is 
fit  to  mention,  that  even  in  his  inaccessible  retirement  he 
carried  on  his  opposition  against  the  Arians.  Adversity 
could  neither  change  the  Principles  nor  bend  the  spirit 
of  Athanasius,J 

The  persecution  of  Constantius  was  not  confined  to 
ft  single  Prelate  or  a  sin  gyle  Province  ;  and  some  of  its 
Tietiuis  were  destitute  of  the  firmness  of  Athanasius. 
The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Hosius  was  subdued 
by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  imprisonment.  The 
former  purchased  his  release  by  some  criminal  com- 
pliances, for  which  he  afterwards  expressed  a  sincere 
contrition.  The  fall  of  the  venemble  llosius  is  a  re- 
Darkable  instance  of  human  infirmity,  which  awakens 
compassion  rather  than  censure.  He  had  Buffered  con- 
finement for  a  year,  joine^l  with  the  infliction  of  corpo* 
nH  torture ;  he  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of 
ItlU  years,  when  both  ]>ersuasion  and  violence  were 
employed  in  extorting^  his  reluctant  signature  to  an 
Arian  Confession  of  Faith :  but  neither  menace  nor 
eo treaty  could  induce  him  to  subscribe  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius.§ 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Hosius  reflected  greater 
lustre  on  those  Bishops  whose  fidelity  remained  un- 
shaken, and  the  persecution  of  so  many  virtuous  men 
cxdted  the  discontent  of  all  Christians,  except  those 
fetbtf  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  On 
ins  (he  death  of  Constantius,  therefore^  the  strength  and 
^^'  influence  of  the  Arian  parly  were  considerably  di- 
I-  minished.  George  of  Alexandria,  having  been  mur- 
*■"*•  dered  by  the  Pagans  of  that  City,  Athanasius^  in  the 
^^  following  year,  ventured  to  return  oj^iily  to  his  Bishop- 
^^^  ric.  The  Arians  were  then  obliged  to  hold  their  meet- 
o^  ings  in  private  houses,  and  the  general  voice  of  the 
j2^  People  was  in  fevour  of  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
doctrine. 

*  Lucifer^  Biihop  of  Ciig-liari  In  S»rdiiua,  and  Kosebitia,  Binhop 
of  VcFCcUi  ia  UsAf.  Diunysiuii,  Bishop  uf  MilaDj  leftised  to 
vubtoibe  an  Aoti-rac^ne  Confession.  Hu^ius  uf  Curduba  was  de- 
tuned II  yeop  at  SirmHim  by  tb«  Emperor's  commaod.  Hdaiy  of 
Poitiers  iii«ntious  witli  iadignation  thw  bribea  ofiered  to  seduce  Iho 
Hemben  of  the  Cou&ciL  He  gaid  of  CotuitaQtius,  Nun  dorm 
c^dtt,  Med  vcntrem  pat  pat.  Hilar,  confra  Constant,  c,  5.  Liberius, 
Biahop  of  Rome,  dffencJed  thti  Niceuc  doctriiie  at  this  CounciL 

f  iimcjam  to  to  orhe  prtsfuQUM  Aitumn*iu»  rtec  uHum  ri  tuiuM  ad 
iatendum  Mnper^rat  (ocu$.  Trttfunij  Frir/ectt\  ComiHrMf  fjrrrcilvi 
fmcque  ad  pervfstijifandMm  eum  moventur  Edicta  ImperiaMtn  ; 
jtrtemia  dfiaiortLni  proptmuntur  ti  quiM  eum  vtvum,  n  id  mmUM  caput 
ctrtc  AthamaMxt  ftrtuiimiet.  Rufin,  lib.  1.  C  16. 

{  Cave,  Ltfe  of  AtharnuitiM, 

I  Tli«  lii«  of  RtmuM  19  contained  in  the  Works  of  TiUeisionty 
lo«a.  Tii. 
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Not  long,  however,  was  the  Primate  allowed  to  enjoy 
security.  He  had  already  suffered  from  the  Christian 
Heresy  of  Constantius,  he  was  now  to  sulFer  from  the 
Pagan  infidelity  of  Julian,*  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  leave  Alexandria  a  third  lime ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Julian,  than  he  suddenly 
reappeared,  equally  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  his 
flock.  A  Letter  from  Jovian  confirmed  hiui  in  his 
office, t  and  the  new  Emperor  Imving  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  all  the  Western,  with  acon^der- 
able  part  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  abjured  the  Arian 
system. 

The  scene  once  more  changed  during  the  life  of  Atha- 
nasius, when  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valens  were 
raised  to  the  Empire.  Valentinian  adhered  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  hence  the  whole  Arian 
Sect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Churches,  was  extir- 
pated in  the  West.  Valens,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured 
the  Arians,  and  the  Nicenians  were  exposed  to  many 
severe  trials  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  Eudoxius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  this  Em- 
peror issued  a  mandate,  commanding  that  all  the  Bishops 
who  had  been  deposed  in  the  reign  of  Constantius 
should  lie  expelled  fi-om  their  Churches.  By  virtue  of 
this  order,  Tatian,  the  Governor  of  Alexandria,  vainly 
attempted  to  drive  Athanasitis  from  tliat  city;  but  the 
Primate  voluntarily  withdrew  himself  a  fourth  time,  and 
found  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fatlier.|  His  last  banishment  was  short,  for  Valens, 
dreading  popular  dibcontent,  commanded  him  to  be 
recalled,  and  no  persuasion  of  the  Arian  party  could 
induce  the  Emperor  to  oiler  any  further  molestation. 
Athanasius  died  at  Alexandria  in  honour  and  peiice,§ 
and  with  his  death  the  early  History  of  Ariauism  will 
properly  terminate. 

The  hostility  of  the  Arians  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  the  Church  if  the 
Members  of  their  Sect  had  not  formed  divisions  among 
themselves.  Not  less  than  eighteen  modifications  of 
the  Arian  Creed  are  in  existence  ;  but  the  divisions  of 
Arianism  itself  are  reducible  to  three  classes:  L  the 
genuine  or  primitive  Arians;  2.  tlie  Senii-arians ;  3. 
the  Acacians,  who  are  known  under  other  appella- 
tions. 

1.  The  tenets  of  pure  Arianism,  according  to  the  Ariaaleacl* 
representations  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  and  Epi- 
phanius,  together  with  the  Historians  Socrates,  Soaiomen, 
and  Theodoret,  are  these  :  Christ  is  God,  hut  inferior  to 
the  Father,  in  regard  to  His  divinity,  substance,  proper- 
ties, and  dignity.  Christ  is  a  creature,  whose  existence 
had  a  beginning,  but  He  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  World.  Christ,  of  conse- 
quence, is  God,  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  adoption,  yet  made  after  the  express  likeness  d 
the  Creator:  Christ  is,  therefore,  of  a  different  essence 
from  the  Father;  He  is  not  cocternal  with  the  Father, 
because  He  is  begotten  ;  He  is  not  coequal  nor  consub- 
stanlial  with  the  Father.     The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  God, 


•  "  I  order  Athanasius  to  1t?ave  the  city  on  the  Tecei|yl  of  my 
Letter.*'  Jul.  Epitt.  26.  **  That  siich  an  intriguer  shoiild  j^e»ide 
over  the  peoplo  14  dangerous,  i)iio  wbo  deserves  uut  the  name  uf  a 
mail / '  Jv^.  Epiii.blL. 

f   Opera)  AihsLnaB.  ¥*  i.     Blctvriei  U/e  ef  Jorian* 

I  Theodoret,  lib-  iv,  c.  12.     Cave,  Lt/e  0/  At/iaMatim. 

^  Gregory  of  Naziiuiz^n  has  praised  Atbananuis  I'n  it  lifi^te  wn- 
tfuct!  moti}  forcibly  than  he  could  have  done  in  a  long  and  laboured 
[■ttoegyric,  *AtmftU*n  Wmmv  m^irn*  irwatiri^A*     Vp.  turn  L 
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but  a  creature  of  the  Son,  inferior  to  the  Son  as  well  as 
the  Father,  but  cooperating  with  both  in  the  *work  of 
Creation. 

2.  The  Semi-arians,  it  is  said,  maintained  the  Son  to 
be  oftoiJtrioh^  1. 1,  similar  to  the  Father  in  essence,  not 
by  nature  but  by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

8.  There  were  some  who  took  a  middle  course,  and 
contented  themselves  witii  asserting  simply,  that  the 
Son  is  like  to  the  Father,  without  any  specification  of 
properties  or  substance.  The  head  of  this  Sect  was 
Acacius,  the  successor  of  Eusebius  in  the  See  of  Cssarea, 
but  Acacius  is  said  to  have  retracted  this  opinion,  and  to 
have  subscribed  the  Catholic  doctrine  at  the  Synod  of 
Aoitioch. 

The  Eunomians  and  Exocontians  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  first  class.  Eunomius  was  a  disciple  of 
Aetius,  a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  expelled  on 
account  of  his  Heresy,  and  whose  followers  were  called 
Aetians.  Exocontian  is  a  synonyme  of  Arian,  be- 
cause the  Arians  maintained  that  Christ  was  created 
ef  file?  opTwv^  a.  e.  before  the  beginning  of  things.  Euse- 
bius also,  Bishq)  oi  Nioomedia,  has  given  his  name 
to  a  branch  of  the  Arian  Sect.  The  Semi-arians  were 
also  call^  Duliani,  because  they  afi&rmed  that  the  Son 
was  Buko9,  the  servant  of  the  Father ;  and  Theodoret*  has 
noticed  them  under  the  denomination  of  PlBathyriatts. 
It  is  needless  to  enumerate  more  of  these  obscure  modi- 
fications of  the  Arian  and  Semi-arian  Heresy. 

The  fiindamental  article  of  the  opposite  Nicene  doo* 
trine  is  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  Son  not  only  proceeds  from  the  Father,  He  is  not 
only  in  the  similitude  of  the  Father,  but  also  of  the 
same  essence.  He  is  not  a  creature,  for  He  existed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Worid.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  of  the  Son  only,  but  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  together.  Athanasius  has  both  asserted  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  and  ably  defended  it  against  objections.  He 
has  also  carefully  discriminated  it,  not  only  firom  Arian- 
ism,  but  from  Tritheism  and  Sabellianism. 

THE  APOLLINARIANS. 

Account  of  It  is  erroneous  to  consider  this  Sect  as  a  ramification 
Apollinaris.  of  Arianism,  although  the  Arian  Heresy  gave  rise  to  it 
Its  author  was  Apollinaris  the  Younger,  Bishop  of 
Laodicea,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and  whose  early 
life  had  been  sigpialized  by  his  services  to  the  Christian 
Religion.t  He  had  combated  the  infidelity  of  Por* 
phyry,  and  attacked  the  Heresy  of  Arius ;  but  by  in- 
dulging too  freely  in  Philosophical  distinctions  and  sub- 
tleties, he  was  led  to  deny,  in  some  measure,  the  humanity 
His  tenets,  of  Christ  He  maintained  that  the  body  with  which 
Christ  was  endowed,  or  which  Christ  assumed,  had  a 
sensitive,  but  not  a  rational  soul,  and  that  the  Divine 
Nature  performed  the  functions  of  Reason,  supplying 
the  place  of  the  Intellectual  Principle.  From  this  hy- 
pothesis it  followed  that  the  Divine  Nature  in  Christ  was 
blended  with  the  Human,  and  suffered  with  it  the  pains 
of  crucifixion  and  death.  Other  errors  have  been  charged 
on  Apollinaris,  but  from  the  accusation  of  Sabellianism 
he  has  been  vindicated.  His  doctrines  were  received  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  but  as  they  were  capa- 
ble of  different  explanations,  his  followers  were  sub- 
divided into  various  ramifications.  The  Apollinarian 
Heresy,  at  least  in  name,  did  not  maintain  its  ground 

*  Theodoret,  Httres,  Fa6.  lib.  iv.  c  4. 

f  Socrat  lib.  zl  c.  46.    EpipfattL  Httr9t.  76. 


long,  but  sank  under  the  united  force  of  authority  Hen 
and  argument.  Marcellus,  Bishc^  of  Ancyra,  may  be  the 
ranked  in  the  same  class  with  Apollinaris,  or,  at  least,  ^ 
the  difference  between  them  is  too  trivial  to  be  asoer-  ^* 
tained. 

PHOTINIANS. 

Photinus  was  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  a  man  of  learnings  Aecc 
and  possessed  of  considerable  infiuence.*     His  opinions  ^^hot 
concerning  the  Deity  were  equally  repugnant  to  the 
Catholic  and  Arian  systems.    He  asserted  that  Chrkt  was  His  • 
a  mere  man,  that  He  derived  his  beginning  at  His  birth; 
that  then  a'  certain  emanation,  or  Divine  ray,  desoendea 
upon  Him,  styled  the  Word;  that  on  account  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  His  human  Nature, 
Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  or  Grod  himself;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distinct  person,  but  % 
celestial  virtue  proceeding  from   the   Divinity.      Th« 
opinions  of  Photinus  were  condemned  by  the  Councils 
of  Aoitioch  and  Milan,  and  in  consequence  be  was  de> 
graded  from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  died  in  exile. 

THE  MACEDONIANS. 

Macedonius  was  Bishop  of  Constantinople*  and   m  ^''^ 
celebrated  Semi-arian  teacher,  but  through  the  influenee  ^'^^ 
of  the  Eunomians,  he  was  s^it  into  eiule,  in  which  he 
formed  the  Sect  of  the  Macedonians,  or  Pneumatomii- 
chians.     He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  Divine  His 
energy  diffused  throughout  the  Universe,  and  not  as  • 
person  distinct  firom  the  Father  and  the  Son.t    The 
opinions  of  Macedonius  were  condemned  in  a  General 
Council  at  Constantinople,  which  completed  that  which 
the  Council  of  Nice  had  left  imperfect,  and  fixed  in  a  liUl 
and  determinate  manner  the  doctrine  of  Three  PersoMS 
in  one  God. 

THE  PRISCILLIANISTS. 

This  Sect,  which  seems  to  have  combined  in  one  all  Oris 
the  most  pernicious  Heresies  of  former  times,  first  ap» ^*? 
peared  in  the  reign  of  Gratian,  and  the  Country  in  whidi 
it  chiefiy  flourished  was  Spain.  It  had  been  transported 
diither  by  a  person  named  Marc  of  Memphis  in  Egypli 
but  his  converts  were  not  numerous.  In  process  of  lime 
they  increased,  and  comprehended  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished learning.  Of  these,  Prisdllian,  a  laic,  a  man 
endowed  with  great  eloquence  and  erudition,  was  at  the 
head,  and  ultimately  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  Sect) 
He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Abila,  but  was  accused  hf 
several  Bishops  of  Spain  of  the  most  dangerous  opt- 
uions.  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  the  one  an  aged  P^resbyteTf 
the  other  Bishop  of  Sessuba,  in  consequence  of  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Prisdllian  and  8(»ne  of  his  i.. 
followers,  at  a  Synod  convened  at  Saragossa,  obtained  S 
firom  the  Emperor  Gratian  a  rescript  of  banishment 
against  the  Priscillianists  and  their  Chief.  They  were 
restored  to  their  Country,  however,  some  time  after  by 
an  edict  of  the  same  Prince,  though  their  tenets  were 
too  corrupt  to  procure  them  favour  and  popularity. 

On  the  death  of  Gratian,  Maximus,  who  had  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  that  Emperor,  and  had 
usurped  the  Government  of  Gaul,  was  courted  both  by 

•  Socrat.  lib.  zi  c .  1 8.  £piphaii.^«fT«.  7 1 .  Sosomen,  UU  ir.  o.  6. 
f  Ep»phan.  Httrea,  74.     Augustin,  de  Hitres,  c  52. 
I  Sulp.  Sever.  Bin.  lib.  iL  c.  49. 
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After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sove- 
reignties, of  which  the  one  comprehended  the  Eastern,  the 
other  the  Western  Provinces.  Honorius,  who  governed 
the  Western  Empire,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  Government 
at  Ravenna,  while  his  brother  Arcadius  reigned  at  Caa- 
stantinople. 

Honorius,  whose  virtues  would  have  graced  a  private 
station,  consigned  the  reins  of  Government  to  his  Minis- 
ters, who  followed  the  policy  of  Theodosius  in  pro- 
tecting the  Church,  in  extirpating  the  remains  of 
Idolatry,  and  in  supporting  Orthodoxy  against  the  Do- 
natists  and  all  other  Heretics.  The  benign  influence 
of  Christianity,  even  when  it  had  declined  from  its  pri- 
mitive purity,  was  visible  in  a  number  of  Imperial  Edicts, 
abolishing  the  impure  and  savage  rites  of  Paganism,  and 
providing  for  the  destitute  and  the  miserable.  One  of 
these  humane  laws  has  been  particularly  eulogized, 
which  directed  the  Judges  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
Prisons  on  evtry  Lord's  day,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
wants  of  the  criminals  confined  within  them.* 

But  the  weakness  of  Honorius  gave  advantage  to 
the  Barbarians  of  the  North,  and  the  Goths,  under 
the  command  of  Alaric,  laid  waste  the  fairest  Pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  and  carried  their  devastations  to  Rome 
itself.  The  plunder  of  the  Imperial  City,  and  the 
consequent  miseries  inflicted  on  the  Empire,  gave  an 
occasion  for  calumniating  Christianity.  The  Pagans 
accused  the  new  Religion  as  the  cause  of  the  declension 
of  the  Empire ;  and  this  argument,  which  has  been  used 
hpeciously,  though  not  successfully,  in  the  present  times, 
was  originally  employed  with  no  little  force.  So  weighty 
did  it  then  appear,  so  eagerly  was  it  received,  that  it 
called  forth  the  indefatigable  pen  of  Augustin,  and  oc- 
casioned his  celebrated  Treatise  De  CivUate  Dei. 

Tlie  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Western  Empire 
pretended  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Em- 
perors who  resided  at  Constantinople,  but  that  supremacy 
was  the  mere  shadow  of  power.  In  the  Countries  which 
they  conquered,  the  invaders  ruled  with  despotic  autho- 
rity, and  particularly  in  Gaul,  where  the  Franks  esta- 
blished a  Monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
This  warlike  nation  first  passed  the  Rhine  under  the 
conduct  of  Pharamond,  and  his  successors  advanced 
gradually  in  their  conquests,  until  Clovis  completed 


»Va 


*  Blilner,  HUioiy  of  (he  Church  of  Chriti,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi. 
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them,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  French  Monaidiy. 
That  Prince,  whose  signal  bravery  wa»  stained 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  ambition,  is  said  to  have  been  i 
verted  to  the  Christian  Faith  partly  through  the  i»*  ^ 
fluence  of  his  Queen  Clotilda,  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  decisive  triumph  gained  by  him  over  the  Alemannit  at 
a  village  called  Tolbiacnm.  Finding  himself  in  die 
greatest  extremity,  and  his  whole  army  in  danger  of  d^ 
struction,  he  solemnly  engaged  himself  by  a  vow,  to 
worship  Christ  as  his  God  if  victory  decided  in  hb  fiiToar. 
The  Atemanni  were  defeated,  and  Govis,  faithful  to  hk 
vow,  after  having  been  instructed  by  Remigius,  Biahflp 
of  Rheims,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  reoeivieil 
Baptism  in  that  city.  The  conversion  of  Clovis  fiacms 
an  era  in  the  History  of  the  Franks,  and  was  aooon^H^ 
i^ied  by  an  unusual  number  of  not  altogether  veracioMi 
prodigies.* 

The  German  nations,  by  whom  the  Western  Empiw  O: 
was  dismembered,  in  process  of  time  were  converted  te  ?| 
Christianity,  but  at  different  periods.  Some  of  them 
had  embraced  it  before  their  incursion,  others  aAer 
having  established  their  independent  Kingdoms.  Tbe 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Sueves,  the  Huns,  and  the  Ale- 
manni,  all  yielded  to  the  established  Religion  of  file 
Roman  Empire. 

Christianity  in  the  Vth  century  extended  itself  even  O 
into  the  Britibh  Isles.  Palladius,  who  had  been  or* 
dained  Bishop  of  Scotland,  was  sent  by  Celestine,  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  into  Ireland,  to  propagate  the  GhristiMi 
Religion  among  its  rude  inhabitants. t  Death  soon  tei^ 
minated  his  labours,  but  Celestine  found  a  suooeaBor, 
likewise  of  Scottish  birth,  whose  name  Ireland  hat 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Patric  was  born  near  Diiii-> 
barton.  His  first  visit  to  Ireland  was  as  a  captive,  hk 
second  as  a  missionary.  His  early  labours  among  the 
Irish  were  so  unsuccessful,  that  he  returned  to  Gaul  in 
disappointment,  though  not  in  despair.  From  Gaul  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  authority  and  advice  of 
Celestine  confirmed  his  wavering  resolution.  Rerisit- 
ing  the  Country  which  he  quitted  without  hope,  he  re- 
newed his  missionary  labours,  and  so  complete  was  his 
success,  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Irish  nation.     The  number  and  importance  of  his  pious 

•  They  are  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  HisL  Franc  lib.  si  ' 
c  30,  31. 

f  Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  BrititA  Chm/^^ 
contends  that  Palladius  was  not  the  first  Bishop  of  the  IrishChurdu 
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Arians,  Pelagians,  and  Donatists.*  Thoagh  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  he  inserted 
those  Books  which  are  by  Protestants  styled  Apocryphal, 
yet  he  did  not  assign  to  them  an  equal  value  or  autho- 
rity with  the  Inspired  Writings.f  Tradition  he  did  not 
entirely  reject,  but  he  laid  down  sound  criteria,  by 
which  Apostolical  tradition  might  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  was  novel  and  corrupt.  !|: 

To  the  corruption  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
multiplication  of  spurious  writings  in  this  Age,  may  be 
traced  the  departure  from  sound  doctrine  and  Christian 
purity  which  fearfully  increased.  A  rule  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  Law,  which  referred  all  matters  of  a  doubtful 
nature  to  the  decision  of  the  aged  lawyers,  was  adopted  by 
Christian  Councils.  According  to  this  procedure.  Reason 
and  Common  Sense  were  excluded  from  the  determina- 
tion of  every  question,  and  that  was  approved  and  ad- 
mitted OS  Truth  which  appeared  such  to  the  greatest 
number,  or  had  been  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  suf- 
frages in  preceding  times.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Law  in  matters  of  Religious  controversy,  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  spurious  productions.  Many  audacious 
impostors  were  hence  encouraged  to  publish  their  own 
pernicious  writings  under  the  names  of  the  Apostles, 
and  even  of  Christ  himself,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  authorities,  to  oppose  to  authorities  in  defence  of 
their  respective  opinions.  Such  was  the  extent  of  this 
practice,  that  it  is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasius,  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  to  convoke  a  Council  composed  of  sev^ty 
Bishops  of  tlie  Latin  Church,  in  which  Assembly  a  de- 
cree passed  depriving  a  multitude  of  those  apocryphal 
books  of  their  pretended  authority.  The  decree,  attri- 
buted to  Gelasius,  labours  under  the  same  stigma  with 
the  books  which  it  condemns ;  since  learned  men  have 
not  scrupled  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  real  enactment 
of  the  Pontiff,  but  of  some  impostor  usurping  his 
name.( 

When  the  purity  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  had  once  been 
polluted  by  the  admixture  of  spurious  and  Heretical  writ- 
ings, the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  advanced  with 
a  rapid  pace.  Abuses  were  multiplied,  and  in  the  place 
of  practical  piety  was  substituted  a  furious  teal  fw  su- 
perstitious rites.  The  sum  of  Christian  morality  was 
made  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  Images  and  Saints, 
and  the  adoration  of  Relics.  Even  those  who  enforced 
■the  duties  of  Christianity  by  exhibiting  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue  in  the  lives  of  the  Stunts,  executed  their  task 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than  to  instruct, 
^e  models  proposed  for  imitation  were  ignorant  fkni^ 
itks,  who  offered  violence  to  Reason  and  Nature,  and 
4isgraced  the  Religion  which  their  lives  professed  to  iol- 
•kwr  and  to  recommend. 

.  Of  the  Heresies  which  arose  at  this  time  a  separate 
«(X»>unt  will  be  given,  but  under  the  present  head  of 
■€4ivistian  doctrine,  the  controversy  concerning  the  system 
«f  Origen  will  most  properly  find  a  place.  Though  the 
emjTs  of  that  great  man  had  been  condemned  by  re- 
peated Synods  and  Councils,  yet  they  were  regarded  by 
many,  and  especially  by  the  Monks,  with  the  highest 
veneration.  In  the  West,  Bellator  translated  the  Works 
of  Origen  into  the  Latin  Language ;  in  the  East,  Theo- 

•  Augusiin,  de  Uniiate  Ecclet.  c.  3.  16. 

f  Augustin,  de  Doctr,  Chritt,  lib.  xi.  c  8. 

X  De  Docir.  Chriat.  lib.  xi.  c.  10.  Chrysostom,  Cyrfl,  Theodo- 
ret^  8^d  other  Greek  Writers,  make  a  distinction  between  the  ret 
<yt^fi/*fiUMf  or  the  iu»  yftt^t  and  the  rk  fuiyfumf  or  the  iy^m^ 

i  Pearson,  Findic,  Ignat  part  i  c.  4. 


dore,  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  defended  Origenism 
with  more  than  common  vehemence.     The  question    ^ 
was  at  length  brou^t  before  Justinian,  who  in  a  verbose  ^ 
edict,  addressed  to  Minnas,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
passed  a  severe  condemnation  on  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
and  commanded  their  suppression.* 

But  the  effects  of  this  edict  were  rendered  nugatory 
by  a  controversy  which  shortly  arose.     The  Emperor 
Justinian  had  a  stronger  animosity  against  a  branch  of 
the  Monophysites,  called  Acephali,  than  against  the 
disciples  of  Origen,  and,  strange  to  say,  consulted  about 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  design  with  Theodore, 
who  was  both  a  Monophysite  and  an  Origenist    Tbe 
artful  Prelate  considered  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
fat  indirectly  promoting  the  opinions  of  Origen,  without 
injuring  the  cause  of  the  Acephali.     He  persuaded  the 
Emperor  that  the  latter  would  gladly  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  on  the  following  reasonable  conditioM : 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  whkh 
Theodore  of  Monsuistia,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas 
of  Edessa,  had  been  pronounced  Orthodox,  should  be 
expunged  ;  and  that  tiie  writings  of  those  three  Prdaltt, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Three  Chapters,^^  should  Tl 
be  condemned  and  prohibited.     As  the  writings  now  ^ 
specified  had  a  manifest  tendency  towards  the  errors  of 
the  Nestorians,  the  Emperor  willingly  listened  to  this 
advice,  and  issued  an  edict  condemning  the  Chaptei8« 
yet  without  prejudke  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.     This  edict  was  strongly  opposed  both  by 
the  African  and  the  Western  Bishops,  and,  above  ally  l^ 
Vigilius,  the  Roman  Pontiff.     But  Vigilius,  being  sam- 
moned  by  Justinian  to  Constantinople,  at  last  yielded, 
and  joined  in  a  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapten. 
The  Bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum  resented  this  con-  ^ 
duct,  and  obliged   the  vacillating  Pontiff  to  retract  a  J 
second  time,  and  the  retractation  of  Vigilius  inst]gr»fted  ca 
Justinian  to  summon  at  Constantinople  the  Vth  Ecume- 
nical or  General  Council. 

The  decisions  of  this  Assembly  were  favourable  to  the  Cc 
wishes  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  Three  Chapters  were  de-  ^ 
dared  to  be  Heretical  and  impious.  The  decree  WM  ^ 
enacted  chiefly  by  the  Bishops  of  the  East,  but  amow 
the  few  Western  Bishops,  Vigilius  was  present,  refrnea 
his  assent,  and,  foe  his  contumacy,  was  condemned  to 
exile.  He  was  not  permitted  to  return  till  he  had  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  the  decree  of  the  Council ;  and 
changing  his  side  (for  to  call  it  his  opinion  would  be 
absurd)  a  fourth  time,  he  pronounced  the  Three  Chaptoca 
to  be  execrable  blasphemies.  His  successors  in  the  Ponti- 
fical chair  steadily  maintained  the  last  profession  of  as- 
sent to  the  decree  of  the  Vth  General  Council,  which 
Vigilius  had  been  compelled  to  express.  But  the  West- 
em  Bishops,  unawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontifis,  or  the  Emperors,  persisted  in  their  dissent  irooi 
the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

Having  taken  this  summary  view  of  the  doctrine,  we  Po 
proceed  to  consider  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  ^ 
during  the  period  under  consideration  many  important 
changes  took  place  in  its  polity.     The  power  of  the  su- 
perior Order  of  Bishops  gradually  increased,  and  the 
office  and  dignity  of  Patriarch  was  first  acknowledged. 


*  Harduin,  ConcUia,  torn.  iii.  p.  243. 

f  For  a  copiotis  and  authentic  account  of  the  Three  Chsptm,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Harduin,  Condi*  torn.  iii.  p.  283 — 287.  Evagr. 
Hitt,  Ecclet,  lib.  ir.  c.  38.  Basmige,  Hi*/,  rfe  FE^Hk,  liv.  x.  c  d. 
Dupin,  Bibfioih.  torn.  t. 
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ity-  In  tbe  preceding  century,  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
F"»^  in  consitlcmtion  of  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  City, 
had  conferred  on  its  Bishops  a  preeminence  among"  tlie 
rulers  of  the  Christian  Church,  yet^  at  first,  five  Sees 
Were  acknowledged  by  the  Eastern  Christians  to  be 
ratriarchftl.  These  were  Rome,  Constnnlinople^  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jernsalem.*  In  this  century,  the 
Bishops  of  Constantinople  extended  their  views  of  su- 
premacy, for,  by  a  Canon  of  a  Counci!  ho!den  at  Chal- 
ceduu,  it  was  resolved  that  the  same  rights  and  bonoHm 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
due  to  the  Bishops  of  Consiantinople,  because  the  two 
^_  cities  were  alike  Imperial.  The  same  Council  confirmed 
^fe  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  the  government  of  the 
^K  Provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Postas» 
^B  Leo  the  Great,  a  vigorous  assertor  of  the  rights  of 
I|^  the  Roman  See,  opposed  with  vehemence  these  decrees, 

SP  and  was  seconded  in  his  opposition  by  several  other 
Prelates,  He  Avas  supported^  thnugh  not  by  cooperation 
or  concert,  by  the  Bishojjs  of  those  cities  to  wliich  the 
Patriarchal  dignity  was  annexed.  Juvenal,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  yElia,  attempted  to  withdraw 
liimself  and  his  Church  trom  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
I  Bishot*s  of  Cepsiirea,  and  aspired  at  a  rank  in  Christen- 

dom, which  the  Mother  of  the  Jewish  Church  demanded. 
Encouraged  by  the  protection  of  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
this  ambitious  Prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of 
ta  P^iriarch  of  all  Palestine,  but  iniaded  the  jurisdiction  of 

^m     the  Bishop  of  Antlcx'h, 

^»        None  of  the  Patriarchs  gained  so  much  by  these  con- 
r  tentions  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Rome*     A  variety  of  cir- 

tumstances  contributed  (o  the  augmentation  of  his 
power.  The  Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Roman  Pontiff'for  succour  against 
the  aggresisions  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
th«  interior  Bishops  appealed  in  the  same  manner  when 
9fipw&td  by  their  superiors  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
By  accepting  this  metliution,  aiul  by  protecting  the  ap- 
pcUaats  alternately,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  imjierceptibly 
Mlhlrhrd  the  Supremacy  of  tlie  Roman  See. 

ftllltcn  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople, 

•ho  divided  the  spiritual  Empire  of  Christendom,  the 

r^  coaiKt  for  miperiority  was  long,  ond  the  issue  doubtful. 

tteB&hop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed  an  un- 

«HlUtul  sovereignty  over  all  tlie  Bishops  of  the  East, 

hit  itmintMBcd  that  his  Church  was  in  no  way  interior 

<0  thai  of  Rome.     The  Roman  Pontitfs,  on  the  other 

"iiid«  strenuously  resisted  this  pretension,  and  asserted 

^ifefr  preeminence  over  the  Churcli  of  Constantinojile. 

^*>th  tlie  contending  parties  relied  on  the  prerogatives 

^^  adiciefH  and  modern  Rome ;  the  spiritual  Governor  of 

The  OmntJU  Hictonaas  mention  a  lixth^  tn.  the  Bishop  of 
icift  ind  CtctipliOQ,  MidL  hb  Qom  Orieru  Chriiiktui*,  taiii« 
.110.        ^^ 
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the  latter  could  not  bear  a  superior,  and  the  former      Oftho 
would  not  tolerate  an  equal,  Chrij*tiaii 

After  many  years  of  dissembled  friendship,  or  of  re-  V  _^  ^^^ 
milted  hostility,  the  enmity  of  these  two  aispi ranis  to 
spiritual  dominion  was  brought  to  an  open  rxiptnre. 
John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  the  Fa&ttr^ 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  abstinence  and  austerity, 
assembled,  by  his  own  authority,  a  Council  in  the  Imj^te- 
rial  city  of  the  East,  to  inquire  into  an  accusation  pre- 
ferred against  Gregory,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  On 
tlmt  occasion,  be  assumed  the  title  of  Ecumenical,  or 
Universal  Bishop.  Pel  agios  II,,  who  at  that  time  filled 
tbe  See  of  Rome,  sent  forth  a  strong  protest  against  tfie 
unwarrantable  assumption,  and  his  successor,  Gregory 
the  Great,  resisted  it  with  greater  vehemence,  though  not 
with  greater  success,  TMs  celebrated  Pontiff'  addressed 
Letters  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  he 
judged  likely  to  cooperate  in  his  opposition;  but  his 
etforts  were  inefFeetual,  and  the  Constantinopolitan  Pa*- 
Iriarcha  persisted  in  styling  themselves  Ecumenical.* 

Gregorj'  adhered  to  bis  purpose  with  a  tenacity  suit- 
able to  his  character,  ami  succeeded  so  far  as  to  create  a 
considerable  party  among  the  Clcrg)%  who  favoured  his 
cause.  In  tlie  West  he  gained  a  decisive  triumph,  but 
in  the  East,  his  arn^gance  and  ambition  were  met  by 
scorn,  except  by  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  plenitude  of  bis 
indignation,  he  unwarily  uttered  sentiments  which  have 
been  carefully  recorded,  and  quoted  against  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Papal  Chair,  in  their  aim  ut  universal  s])iri- 
tual  sovereignty,  "  I  speak  it  confidently,"  he  says, 
'*that  whosoever  calls  himself  Universal  Priest,  or  de- 
sires to  be  so  called,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  foreruns 
Anticbrist/'t 

The  disputes  al>out  preeminence  between  the   two 
Patriarchs  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Schism   lietween  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.    It  is  generally  agreed  that  tlie  Tyrant  GrAnt  tff 
Phocas,  who  ascended  the  Imperial  Tliroue  by  die  mur-  the  Kmpt"- 
der  of  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  depriYcd  llie  Bishop  *^f  {^^^^^'^r^* 
Constantinople  of  his  imcient  title  of  Ecumenical,  and  ^^^^  j|^ 
bestowed   it   exclusively  on    Boniface  IIL,  the   Roman 
PontitF.     The  fact  has  been  adopted  by  Ecclesiastical 
Hi.storians,  on  the  authority  of  Baronius  alone,  and  has 
therefore   been   questioned   by  many   modern  writers. 
But  it  has  been  received  without  hesitation  by  most  of 
the  Protestant  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  for  tbe  ^ 

purpose  of  establishing  a  synchroiiism  between  the  rise 
of  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  power, 

*  Greff.  Epiu,  lib.  iv,  5.  7    T^mpe  Hehei,  iam,  iv. 

f  Ergo  Jidatter  dityt  qttod  qms^aiM  at  Umvermlem  SacerdQteim 
vffcat^  vei  vQcuri  dcudcmt^  in  eiaixotie  ««i  Antichnitttm  pfmemrrif*, 
Ivb.  vi-  Epi$t.  30,  See  Trtatite  o$t  tkt  Pop*ft  l^upnrtmt^  Sttfip4t§m 
T.p.lZa.  Ed.  1683. 
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Hiijlorj-.        Following  the   plan    already  adopted,   of   briefly 

^"^"V*"*^  noticing  the  Works  of  inconsiderable   writers,   and  of 

giving  Biographical  notices  only  of  the  most  eminent, 

the  catalogue  will  begin  with  that  ornament  of  the 

Greek  Church 

CHRYSOSTOM.* 

A.  D.  354—407. 

Birth  of  At  Antioch,  that  city  in  which  "  the  disciples  were 

Cbiyioitom  fipg^  called  Christians,"  was  this  eloquent  expositor  of 
Christian  doctrine  bom.  His  parents  were  persons  of 
no  mean  rank,  but  having  lost  his  father  soon  after  his 
birth,  the  superintendence  of  his  education  devolved 
solely  on  his  mother.  Through  her,  he  was  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  but  having  a  natural 
inclination  to  the  study  of  Oratory,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  that  great  master  of  the  Art,  Libanius  of 
Antioch.  Even  at  this  period  he  gave  indications  of  his 
peculiar  talent,  and  of  his  future  greatness ;  for  Libanius 
being  asked  which  of  his  disciples  would  be  capable  of 
succeeding  him  in  his  School,  replied,  "  John,  if  the 
Christians  had  not  stolen  him  from  us." 

Having  pleaded  in  the  Forum  for  a  short  time,  he 
relinquished  his  secular  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself 
with  undistracted  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Under  the  care  of  Diodorus,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Tarsus,  he  was  taught  to  investigate  the 

*  This  biographical  account  of  Cluysosiom  is  extracted  chiefly 
from  Cave's  lift  of  that  Father. 
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literal  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  opposition  to  Um  E 
fanciftil  interpretations  of  the  School  of  Origen.     Noi*   ti 
withstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  excellent  mother,  lie  ^ 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Monastic  seclusion,  but  ^as  sft  y] 
length  promoted  to  the  office  of  a  Presbyter  by  Flayian, 
Bishop  of  Antioch.     In  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  at  ^^ 
Antioch,  under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosia^  Bi 
Chrysostom  conspicuously  showed  his  prudence  and  Itift  ^ 
piety.     The  populace  had  contemptuously  thrown  down  ?J[ 
the  statues  of  Theodosius  and  his  consort  Flacdlla,  but 
their  audacity  soon  gave  place  to  fear,  and  they  depre- 
cated in  the  most  submissive  manner  the  Impmal  re- 
sentment.    Flavian  the  Bishop,  though  oppi^ssed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  undertook  a  journey  to  Constant!* 
nople,  to  plead  with  Theodosius  in  behalf  of  the  deluded 
people,  and  Libanius  the  Sophist  followed  his  example* 
Chrysostom  continuing  at  Antioch,  endeavoured  to  turn 
these  temporal  calamities  to  the  spiritual  edification  of 
the  people.     From  a  consideration  of  the  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  Tribunal,  and  the  fruitless  in- 
tercessions of  relatives  in  behalf  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers,  he  took  occasion  to  inculcate  the  awfiil  solemnity 
of  the  great  Day  of  Judgment,  when  no  solicitation  can 
arrest  the  arm  of  Divine  Justice. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  attained  the  middle  age  of  A[q 
life,  and  till  his  long  tried  abilities  fully  justified  the  ^ 
promotion,  that  Chrysostom  was  appointed  Bishop  of  ^ 
Constantinople.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  in  consequence  of  the  recommen-  \ 
dation  of  Eutropius,  Chamberlain  of  the  Imperial 
household.     The    newly  elected  Prelate   immediately 
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*»y«    applied  himself  to   the  Reformation  of  his  Diocese.     A 

V^***  visible   improvement   of  manners,  in  a  city  which  had 

lon^  suflered  by  Relinrions  contention,   and   in   which 

.  relaxation   of  discipline  was  followed  by  comiption  of 

^  morals,  was  Ihe  result  of  his  labours.     Those  who  had 

»  Ihroni^d    the    Public  Shows,    were    attracted   by    the 

eliKiuence  of  Chrysostom  to  Ihe  Church.     So  ^eat  were 

the  crowds,  that  the  Preacher  was  oblifred  to  abandon 

his  usual  station  J  on  the  steps  of  the  altar^  and  lo  place 

I  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Church,  in  the  Reader's 

[  desk,  in  order  that  he  miirht  he  more  gtinerally  heard. 

bfr         **  The    common    people   heard    him   crladly/'    and 

jP^fc'*  HereUcs  were   reclaimed    by   his  prcachinn;,   but   the 

p^       Clerer\',  indolent  and  corrupt,   felt  reproved  by  his  Keal, 

'  and  the  wealthy,  otJended  at  the  plainness  of  his  remon- 

I  slrances  against  their  vices ^  were  not  less  incensed  than 

the  Clergry.     Chrysostom,  however,  ]Hfrsevered,  nor  did 

he  confine  his  labours  to  the  Imperial  City*     lie  visited 

the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus, 

and  prevailed  on  Ihe  Clergy  under  his  authority  to  do 

bthe  same,  thus  attempting  to  spread  tlie  Gospel  among 
Barbarous  nations. 
B  ^  It  was  on  a  point  of  discipline  which  Chrysostom 
IJ^^  endeaTOured  to  restore  in  its  primitive  strictness,  that 
his  enemies  were  enabled  to  attack  him  with  most 
prospect  of  success.  During  the  nej^lir^ent  adininistra- 
lion  of  his  predecessor  Nectarius,  the  Lord's  Sup[>er 
was  indiscriminateiy  administered  even  to  the  mof^t  pro- 
fligate and  profane,  no  other  rules  for  their  admission 
bein^  prescribed  than  such  as  they  voluntarily  imposed 
on  themselves.  In  times  of  greater  purity,  and  more 
wholesome  discipline,  a  Presbyter  had  been  appointed 
whose  special  office  k  was  to  receive  the  confession  of 
penitents,  and  by  his  authority  Ihey  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  Table,  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Chry- 
Eostom  to  revive  this  office,  but  he  supplied  the  defect 
by  his  exhortations.  lie  energetically  inculcated  on  his 
hearers  the  duty  of  ref>entance,  and  then  recommended 
their  attendance  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  expres- 
sions were  wTcsted  from  their  true  meaning  by  two 
classes  of  men  of  opposite  characters :  the  Novatians, 
who  still  maintained  their  favourite  point  of  rejecting 
rti^td^J"oni  the  efimmuuiou  all  whom  they  termed  lapst-d ; 
■^  udind  the  dissolute^  who  accused  him  of  giving  a  license  to 
"  sin.  Chrj'sostum  incurred  the  censure  of  both  ;  he  was 
jmblicly  accusett  by  some  profligate  Bishops,  and  Sisin- 
njus,  a  Novation  Prelate  in  Constantinople,  attacked 
him  in  a  Treatise  with  uncommon  severity.* 

Various  circumstances  concurred  to  strengthen  these 

isations,  and  to  occasion  the  temporal  ruin  of  the 

lop  of  Constantinople.     A  Synod  convened  under 

the  management  of  Thcophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

a  man  who  disgraced  the  Episcopal  Order,  but  who  was 

^ipported  by  the  Empress  Endoxia,   passed  a  sentence 

-of  condemnation  on  Chrjsostom.     Seeing  the  probable 

effect  of  the  storm  w^hich  wtis  gathering  around   him, 

«he  injured  Prelate  called  togctlter  a  few  Bishops  who 

til!  adhered  lo  him,  and  delivered  to  them  an  impressive 

iddress.     He  earnestly  exhorted    them   not  to  desert 

heir  chaise,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatened 

limseff.     "  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  "  to  lie  offered  up 

ike  St-  Paul,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 

1  am  prepared  to  *iiiit  this  troublesome  life,  bnt  by  your 

^^onstancy,  you   will   find   mercy  at  the   hand  of  God. 

Only  remember  me  in  your  prayers."     The  Assembly 

•Socnt  Ecc/eM,  Hnt.  lib,  vi  c  21. 
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being  touched  sensibly  by  this  address,  he  besought  his 
brethren  to  moderate  their  grief,  and  reminded  them  of 
the  lessons  which  he  had  constantly  inculcated  in  hi# 
Homilies*  When  Eulysius,  Bishop  of  Apamia,  sug- 
gested that  if  they  kept  their  Churches,  Ibey  should  be 
compelled  to  communicate  with  Heretics.  **  Comnm-  ^— ■%,—»-' 
nicate  you  may/*  returned  Chrysostom,  **  that  you 
make  not  a  schism  in  the  Church,  but  subscribe  not  the 
decrees,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  dcser\'ed 
deposition." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  solemn  declaration  of  his  inno-  He  k  d©- 
cence,  Cbry^iostom  retiised  to  acknowledge  tlie  autiiority  ros*:d 
of  the  Tribunal  which  sat  in  judgjnent  on  him  ;  hut  Ins 
enemies  deposed  him  for  contumacy,  and  in  orfler  to 
support  their  views,  accused   him   before  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  of  Treason,     The  people  of  Constantinople, 
howT'ver,  who  entertained  a  high  veneration    for  their 
Bishop,  insistetl  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  before 
more  impartial  judges  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  favour,  that  Chrysostom,  fciu-ing  an  insur-  Jsremovi'd 
rection,  delivered  himself  up  secretly  to  the  officer  who  ftum  Ciai- 
came  to  execute  the  Imperial  warrant  against  him.     He  »*t^n'*»"ple* 
was  conveyed  immediately  to  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea. 

No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  the  banish  men  I  of  Is  restored. 
Cfir\sostom  made  public,  thiiu  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  indignation*  Public  clamour  was  loud  against 
the  Emperor,  who  had  thus  weakly  given  up  so  bright 
an  ornamenl  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  ujalice  of 
Endoxia  and  Theopliilus,  The  tumult  increased  to 
such  a  degree  of  violence,  that  Eudoxia  herself,  terrified 
at  the  danger,  implored  the  Emperor  to  revoke  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  even  wrote  to  Chrysostom 
a  letter  coucherl  in  terms  of  resjject  and  expressive  of 
contrition. 

The   people   of  Constantiriople   saw   with   the   most 
lively  emotions  of  joy  the  return  of  their  l>eloved  Pastor 
to  his  Bishopric,  but  the  season  of  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.     Soon  after  bis  restoration,  a  silver  statue  of 
the  Empress  was  erected  in  the  street  before  the  great 
Church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  and  was  solemnly  dedicated  with 
Pagan  rites,     Chrysostom,  impatient  of  this  act  of  pro- 
fanation, reprehended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  began  his 
sermon  as  follows:  "  Now,  again,  Hcrochas  raves,  anrl  He  pro- 
is  vexed,  again  she   dances,   again  she  desires  Jolm's  vokt?s  tlie 
head  in  a  charger,"     Such  imprudence  could  not  lail  r<;^«"*"\'^iit 
of  ip^tifying  his  enemies,  and  they  turned  it  to  their  ad-  J^^^.g^  j^'^,' 
vantage.     Tlie  resentment  of  Eudoxia  was  unbounded,  Uoxia. 
and    Arcadius,    overcome   by  importunity,   again  com- 
manded the  Bishop's  deposition.      He  was  not  only  de- 
posed, but  comnuticd  to  prison,  and    his   friends    and 
followers  were  scattered,  and  even  put  to  death.     Edicts 
were  issued,  conunanding  all  jjcrsons  to  renounce  com- 
munion with   him,  and  ihrce   thousand  of  his  catechu- 
mens, who  had  assembled  in  (he  fields  to  keep  the  Fes- 
tival of  Easter,  were  rudely  dispersed  by  the  Emperor 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  military  force.     At  last  Chrj- 
sostoin  received  a  mandHte  to  lea\e  the  city,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  reltnquish  the  g-overnment  of  liis  Diocese  to  Leaves  his 
Arsacins,  the  brother  of  Ncctarius.     He  had  earuustly  ^^' 
recommended  his  tkn-k  io  communicate  with  the  Bishop 
who  might  be  chosen  in  lus  room,  but  the  acUjee  was 
disrcg^irded.     They  refnsed  to  subniit,  fbrracd  hepara^e 
assemblies,    and  were  severely  persecuted   under   the 
name  of  Joaunites. 

Chrysostom  himself  was  conveyed  to  Cucusus  in  Ar-  He  is  ba- 
menia,  an  oncultivated  Country,  infested  by  robbers,  ni^fit^ii  to 
and  disgracefully  known  as  the  spot  in  which  Paul,  a  *^*^^*^»^' 
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ibrraer  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  been  murdered. 
His  jouarney  to  this  desolate  region  was  aAteaded  wkh 
many  hardslups,  though  his  Aifi^rings  were  alleviated 
by  the  sympathy  and  kind  offices  of  his  muneroos 
fSnends.  At  Cucusus  he  experieaeed  a  treatment,  which 
neither  himself,  his  friends,  nor  his  enemies,  had  reason 
to  expect  He  preadied  frequency  to  the  people,  who 
heard  him  with  rererenoe ;  by  the  Uberality  of  a  femala 
disciple,  Olympias,  who  faithfully  adhered  to  his  for- 
tunes, and  who  had  been  banished  to  Nicomedia  for  hat 
devotedness  to  his  cause,  he  was  supplied  with  money, 
and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Chrysostom  was  used  oaiy 
as  an  instrument  of  beneficemoe.  He  relieved  the  poor 
who  were  suflering  under  a  grievous  ftmine,  and  he 
redeemed  many  captives  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
Isaurian  robbers.  He  projected  a  plan  for  converting 
the  Pagans  of  Phoenicia,  and  he  contributed  large  sums 
for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the  support  of  mi»- 
sionaries. 

But  the  implacable  enmity  whkh  had  condemned 
him  to  banishment,  pursued  him  even  to  the  inhospi* 
table  climate  of  Isauria.  His  enemies,  beholding  with 
jealous  malignity  the  respect  shown  to  his  virtues  and 
his  misfortunes,  procured  an  order  for  his  removal  to 
Pityus,  on  the  extreme  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  his 
way  thither,  he  was  brought  to  an  Oratory  of  Bsfiiliscus, 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Persecution  of  Dio- 
clesian.  Here  he  entreated  to  rest,  but  the  indulgence 
was  refused  by  his  guards.  Nature,  however,  was  ex- 
hausted, he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  his  conductors 
were  compelled  to  return  with  him  to  the  desired  Ora* 
tory.  .  Here  he  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  uttered  his 
lost  prayer,  and,  having  concluded  with  his  usual 
doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  God  for  all  events,"  hranquilly 
expired. 

This  great  man,  however,  "  though  dead,  yet  speak-* 
eth"  by  his  Works.  As  an  expositor  of  Scripture, 
though  he  adopted  the  views  of  Origen,  he  is  judicious 
and  energetic.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eminently  useful, 
because  he  was  practical ;  and  though  his  discourses 
were  directed  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  his  own 
Age,  and  of  the  city  in  which  he  presided,  yet  they  may 
be  read  with  advantage  even  in  these  later  times.  As  a 
devotional  writer  he  was  not  less  excellent  than  as  a 
preacher;  and  the  beautiful  Collect  which  concludes 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  proof 
that  he  was  endowed  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  **  the 
gifl  of  prayer."  In  parenetic  theology  his  rank  is  de- 
servedly high,  and  his  Treatise  De  Sacerdatio  must 
excite  in  young  minds  a  serious  awe  of  the  danger  of 
miscarrying  in  an  office  of  so  fearful  importance,  and 
cannot  fail  to  check  the  levity  and  presumption  of  any 
which  would  undertake  it  vndtiout  due  preparatk>n. 

The  best  edition  of  the  complete  Works  of  Chrysos- 
torn  is  that  published  by  Montfaucon  in  eleven  volumes 
folio.  But  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  in 
an  English  Divine  to  pass  over  the  edition  projected 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  superintended  by  the  '*  ever  memorable"  John 
Hales,  Greek  Professor  in  that  University. 

<:iave,  HULLit.  vol.i,;  Dupin,  Biblioth,  Cent  !▼• ; 
Spudiehn,  jET/ft  ChrisL  s»c.  iv.  and  v. 


AUGUSTIN.*  Bci 

tm 
4.  0. 354^-480.  ten 

Vtl 

This  great  master  of  polemics  was  bom  in  the  dty  ^^^ 
of  Tagasta,  in  Numidia,  of  respectable  parentage.    His  v,^ 
fiUher,  Patridus,  oontinued  a  Pagan  till  nearly  the  time 
of  his  death ;  his  mother,  Moniea^  was  aenownad  ibr  Birtl 
Christian  piety.    Augustin  in  his  CojifimiouM  afOCUsotAugr 
bimaelf  of  a  natural  indolence^  and  says,  that  he  in^ 
proved  in  Learning  aolj  through  necessity.     He  had 
an  aversion  from  Greek  Literature,  though  it  ia  by  no 
means  lo  be  inferred,  that  he  never  attained  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  Greek  language.     In  the  neBghbouruig 
city  of  Madaura,  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  ediM 
cation,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oratory. 
His  father,  with  a  spirit  above  his  circumstanoeSt  deter*  His  < 
mined  to  send  Augustin,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  ^kn* 
the  &mous  School  at  Carthage.    There  he  continued  to 
cultivate  his  &vouriie  study,  till  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  he  met  with  the  Horlennus  of  Cicero.    This 
Treatise  effected  a  remarkable  change  in  his  views,  anA 
renouncing  the  £uitaatic  hope  of  gaining  reputation  by 
eloquence,    he    feh  an    ardent  desire  after  wisdom* 
Though  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the  Apostolical 
admonition, "  Take  heed,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  througit 
Philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  yet  he  resolved  to  seek 
wisdom,  not  by  ranging  himself  under  smy  particulac 
Sect,  but  by  making  an  impartial  search  vrherever  it 
might  be  found.     In  this  investigation  he  did  not  over* 
look  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  at  first  he  read  them  with* 
out  delight.     "  My  pride,"  he  says,  '*  was  disgusted 
with  their  manner,  and  my  penetration  could  not  enter 
into  their  meaning." 

In  this  situation  he  fell  in  with  the  Manichees,  mem  Soiln 
who  were  always  talking  of  Truth,  and  yet  formed  tlie.^[^ 
most  absurd  opinions  on  the  works  of  Nature  and  tho*^  " 
dispensations  of  Providence.  Augustin  was  seduced  by 
these  Heretics,  partly  through  their  subtle  and  captioa» 
questions  concerning  the  Origin  of  Evil,  partly  througk 
their  blasphemies  against  the  holy  men  recorded  in  tha 
Old  Testament.  During  the  ^)aoe  of  nine  years,  *'  de-^ 
ceived  and  deceiving,"  he  lived,  in&tuated  with  the 
Manichean  follies,  and  even  a  believer  in  the  dotages  of 
Astrology. 

The  loss  of  a  beloved  firiend  after  his  return  from 
Carthage  to  his  native  city,  first  staggered  his  confidence 
in  the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced.  In  the  vio* 
lence  of  early  sorrow,  he  quitted  Tagasta,  and  again 
returned  to  Carthage.  Here  some  drcumstanoes  oon« 
nected  with  a  Manichean  Bishop  named  Paustus,  who 
had  come  to  that  dty,  contributed  to  strengthen  hie 
doubts  concerning  the  soundness  of  the  whole  system  ; 
but  he  still  remained  a  Manichean,  because  he  despaired 
of  finding  a  better  road  to  Truth. 

From  Carthage  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Rome,  stiU  a  He  m 
disciple  of  Manicheism.  The  Mani(£ees  were  divided  ^  ^ 
into  two  dasses,  the  hearers  or  novices,  and  the  elecL 
AAigustin  belonged  to  the  latter;  but  at  Rome  Ida 
attachment  to  his  Sect  was  considerably  weakened,  and 
he  began  to  entertain  a  secret  predilection  for  the 
Academic  Philosophy.  Some  unexpected  disappoini- 
ments  at  Rome,  or  some  expected  advantages  at  Milan 
in  his  capadty  of  Teacher  of  Rhetoric,  led  him  thither. 


*  This  iHographictl  aecouat  is  tztxacted  principally  Aoai  I 
Con/eitioHt, 
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Hiitorj.  genuineness.  Hk  Sermons  are  far  inferior  to  his  other 
'  compositions  in  learning  and  eloquence ;  but  they  were 
addressed  to  the  peqple,  and  not  to  the  literati.  They 
are.  plain  and  simple,  but  weighty  and  serious. 

The  editions  of  Augustin's  detached  Treatises  are  too 
numerous  to  be  inserted  here;  but  an  accurate  and 
splendid  edition  of  his  whole  Works  was  published  by 
the  Benedictines. 

Posidienus,  Vita  Augtutini;  Augustin,  Confe»$iont9 : 
Spanheim,  HiU.  Christ,  saec.  iY.  and  v. ;  Cave,  Hid. 
Lit,  vol.  L 

JEROM* 
A.  D.  331—420. 

His  birth  This  renowned  Monk  and  celebrated  Father  of  the 
and  edu-  Latin  Church  was  bom  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  at  Stridon,t  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Pannonia.  So  obscure,  however,  was  this  place, 
that  Geographers  have  not  determined  whether  or  not  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Italy.  From  the  care 
bestowed  on  his  education,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bom 
of  an  opulent  family.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  there 
acquired  the  graces  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  he  was 
in  his  infancy  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Faith.  Afler  his  Baptism  at  Rome,  he  travelled  into 
France  in  company  with  Bonosus,  a  fellow-student.  He 
passed  his  time  in  study,  or  in  conversation  with  learned 
men,  and  thence  returning  into  Italy,  he  determined  to 
follow  the  profession  of  a  Monk,  a  term  which  at  that 
time  did  not  convey  the  modem  idea  of  the  word.  It 
meant  only  the  life  of  a  private,  recluse  Christian,  but 
unfettered  by  mles  and  vows.  Such  a  life  suited  the 
contemplative  temper  of  Jerom.  He  was,  however, 
ordained  a  Presbyter,  but  would  not  accept  any  higher 
ecclesiastical  dignity. 

Resides  at        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*^'  years  were  passed  by  him  in  the 

Rome  deserts  of  Syria,  where   his  application   to  study  was 

intense,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  Jew,  who  visited  him 
clandestinely,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
Tongrue,  to  which  he  added  the  dialects  of  Syria  and 
Chaldea.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  cultivated  the 
society  of  Paula,  (an  illustrious  descendant  of  the  Pauli, 
so  famous  in  Roman  story,)  Marcella,  and  other  opu- 
lent ladies.  By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Jerom,  a 
Monastery  was  formed,  and  the  conventual  life  became 
fashionable  at  Rome.  But  his  temper  being  highly 
choleric  and  imperious,  could  not  patiently  bear  the  spleen 
and  calumny  by  which  he  was  attacked.  Unjust  asper- 
sions against  his  character  provoked  him  to  an  acrimo- 
nious and  uncharitable  recrimination.  He  retired  again 
to  the  East,  followed  by  several  of  his  female  admirers. 
Bethlehem  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  his  old  age, 
where  Paula  erected  four  Monasteries,  three  for  women, 
over  which  she  presided,  and  one  for  men,  in  which 
Jerom  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  occasionally 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  learned  friends.  Paula 
died  afler  having  lived  twenty  years  in  the  Monastery 

His  death,    and  Jerom  afler  he  had  reached  the  unusual  term  of 
ninety-one  years. 

His  Works.       His  writings  are  voluminous,  but  not  particularly  in- 


•  The  life  of  Jerom  has  been  written  by  Erasmus,  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  Jerom's  Works, 
t  OrStrigon. 


Retires 
from  Rome 
and  settles 
inPalestine. 


stmctive  ;  his  learning  was  considerable,  but  ill-digested,  I 

and  his  piety  was  debased  by  superstition.     His  Com-  ti 

mentariet  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  his  Epistles  are  ^ 

the  most  esteemed  of  his  Works.     The   Benedictines  J 
have  published  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  this  Father 

in  five  folio  volumes.  Cave,  Hist,  Lt^.vol.i. ;  Spanheim,  s« 
Hist,  Christ  ssec.  iv. 

CYRIL. 

A.  D.  413—444. 

The  biography  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  will 
be  comprisoi  under  the  Nestorian  Heresy.  His  Workt^ 
in  six  folio  volumes,  were  published  by  Aubert  at  Ptoit, 
in  the  year  1638.  Dupin,  Bihlioth,  vol.  iv. ;  Spanheim, 
Hist,  Christ,  saec.  v. 

ISIDORE  OF  PELUSIUM. 

DIED  A.  D.  431. 

This  writer  was  a  Monk  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  and 
he  conferred  honour  on  the  monastic  life.  He  lived  in 
the  practice  of  serious  piety,  and  he  appears  to  have 
known  the  world  much  better,  and  to  have  been  mote 
useful  in  the  Church,  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  Recluse.  He  was  the  disciple  and  the  vindicator 
of  Chrysostom.  His  Works  consist  of  V  Books  of 
Epistles.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  are  to  bt 
recommended  equally  for  the  solidity  of  the  matter,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  style.  They  have  been  published 
in  a  folio  volume  by  the  Jesuit  Scott  at  Paris  in  1688. 
Spanheim,  Hist,  Christ  seec.  v. 

THEODORET. 

FLOURISHED    FROM    A.  D.    423    TO    451. 

SOCRATES.— SOZOMEN. 

These  three  contemporary  writers  continued  the 
History  of  the  Church  from  the  point  at  which  the  Work 
of  Eusebius  ended.  Socrates  is  a  judicious  writer, 
remarkable  for  his  candour  towards  the  Novatians,  and 
for  his  general  impartiality.  Sozomen  is  inferior  to 
Socrates  in  judgment,  and  is  favourable  to  a  monastic  life. 
Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  was  an  eloquent  and  a 
copious  writer  in  other  Works  besides  his  History.  In 
consequence  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  the  Nesto- 
rian errors,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Ephesus„ 
but  was  restored  at  the  IVth  General  Council  held  at 
Chalcedon.  The  Works  of  Theodoret  were  edited  by 
the  Jesuit  Sismond,  in  four  folio  volumes,  and  a  fifth 
was  added  by  Gamier.  The  Histories  of  Theodoret, 
Sozomen,  and  Socrates,  added  to  that  of  Eusebius,  form 
three  folio  volumes.     Spanheim,  Hist  Christ,  ssc.  t. 

CASSIAN. 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  410. 

This  writer,  who  has  been  styled  the  founder  of  the 
Semi-pelagian  School,  was  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Marseilles,  and 
probably  quitted  Constantinople  at  the  time  at  whiclL 
his  master  was  banished  from  it.  He  asserted  an  in<* 
ward  Grace,  subject  to  fineedom  of  the  will,  and  that  the. 
first  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God  is  merely  an  effect 
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of  its  free  choice.  The  followers  of  Au^stin  allowed 
that  Seraipelagiiinism  found  in  Cassian  a  powerftxl  de- 
fender, and  that  his  learning  and  morals  were  imcjuea- 
tiooable.  The  Works  of  Cassia n  were  published  at 
Frankfort  in  1722,  with  a  Commentary  hy  Alardus 
Gazaus.     Spauheinni,  HisL  Christ,  skc.  y. 

OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  Vth  CENTURY. 

lieo  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
-writers  in  the  Latin  Chorch  in  this  Centnrj%  bnt  his 
talents  were  chieHy  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  Ponti- 
fical authority*  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  famous  for  his 
<iuarrel  with  Leo,  was  a  man  of  eloquence  and  humh!e 
piety.  Prosper,  a  layman,  aud  Primasius,  an  African 
Bi!>hop,  are  recorded  as  the  dii^ciples  of  Angustin, 
Among  the  Greek  writers  may  be  enumerated  Basil  of 
Seleucia,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  Gelasius  of  C^zicum, 
Tfceodore  of  Mopsuesta,  and  Palladius,  the  Biographer 
of  Chrysostom. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS   OF   THE 
Vlth  CENTURY. 

The  catalogue  of  this  Century  is  rather  numerous 
than  interesting^,  and  in  vain  shall  we  seek  in  it  for  a 
Chrysa!^tom,  an  Au^istin,  or  a  Jerom-  The  most  cele- 
brated Greek  and  Oriental  Writers  were  PrcK^opius  of 
Oaza,  a  Professor  of  Oratory,  and  a  useful  Commentator 
on  Scripture  ;  Maxentiiis,  a  Monk  and  a  Presbyter  of 
Antioch,  an  opponent  of  (h?  Nestorians  and  Acephali  ; 
^Theodorus  of  Byzantium »  a  writer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  John,  Patriarch  of  Conatantiiiople,  surnamed 
"the  Faster,  remembered  chiefly  for  his  Penitential ; 
Xulo^us  of  Antioth,  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  and  Anas- 
'tasius  of  Sinai,  all  of  them  controversial  writers. 

The  Latin  writers  are  more  worthy  of  a  distinct 
notice ;  and  among^  them,  on  account  of  his  station,  the 
precedence  is  due  to 


GREGORY  L  THE  GREAT, 

A.  D.  544 — 604. 


tGi^gory  was  horn  in  Rome  of  a  Patrician  Family, 
bout  the  year  544,  He  early  dislinj^uished  himself 
y  his  gfreat  powers  of  memory,  and  lits  acquirements 
:m  n  Grammar,  Lti^ic,  Rhetoric,  and  Civil  Law.  In  the 
iMjaag^ages  he  was  not  equally  versed,  for  he  was  \\  holly 


unacquainted  even  with  Greek.     HaTing:  filled  the  office    Ecclesiot- 
of  Pra?fect  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  a  Monastery  of  his  ^i^'d  Wri- 
own   foundation,  but  not  long-  after  was  appointed  by   \^/**^  *^* 
Pope  Pela^us  IL  to  niany  honourable  public  siations,   yith  Cen- 
especially  tliat  of  Nuncio  and  Secretary.     On  the  death      turiei. 
of   that   Pontiff"   in    b90,    Greg^ory    most    reluctantly  N^*y*^p/ 
ascended  the  Papal  Throne,  which  he  filled  with  con- 
summate ability.     Among  other  points  of  Ecclesiastical 
Reform,   his   attention  was  much  devoted  to   Church 
Music;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  sim- 
pUfying"  the  characters  and   language  of  that  Art  by 
introducing  a  notation  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet.     The  name  of  Gregory  is  celebrated  in  Eng* 
lish  History  from  his  mission  for  the  conversion  of  our 
Islands.  Notwithstanding  the  great  aversion  from  Letters 
with  which  he  has  been,  perhaps  unjustly,  taxed,  (for 
Biiicker  has  accused  him  of  burning  the  Palatine  Li- 
brary, which  among  other  treasures  contained  the  entire 
History  of  Livy,)  no  Pope  has  written  bo  largely.     His 
chief  Works  are  Leiten,  of  which  there  are  more  I  ban 
800.     A   Commentary  on  Job,  a  Fmtoral^  or  Treatise 
on  Pastoral  Duties,  Homilies^  and  Dialogur^,     The  ge- 
nuineness  of  the  last-named  Work  is  doubted  ;  it  is  a 
storehouse  of  pseud o* on racles  and  marvels,  and  once 
enjoyed  very  great  popularity.     A  splendid  edition  of 
his  Works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1705,  in  four  vo- 
lumes foUo,by  St.  Mart  he,  a  Benedictine  Monk.    Acta 
Sand.  torn.  ii.     Spanheim^  Mist,  Christ,  sffic.  ri. 

GREGORY,  BISHOP  OF  TOURS. 

This  Prelate  is  esteemed  the  father  of  Gallic  History ; 
his  writings  discover  considerable  diligence,  but  little 
judgment.  Levity  and  credulity  are  the  characteristics 
of  his  Attnali  of  the  Franks^  his  Mirachu,  or  Litest  of 
the  Saintf,  and  of  his  other  writings.  The  best  edition 
of  his  Works  is  by  Don  Ruinart,  1 699,  foUo. 

OTHER  LilTIN  WRITERS. 

It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  without  comment,  Ceesa- 
rius  of  Aries,  a  moral  writer;  Fulgenlius,  Bishop  of 
Rusjjino^a  noted  Polemic;  Eunodius,  Bishop  of  Pa  via, 
an  author  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  list,  BtK-thiuR  and  Cassiodorus,  the  former  of  whom 
is  conspicuous  as  an  Orator  and  Philosopher  as  well  as 
a  Bivjuc. 
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Account  of 
Neitorius. 


A.  D^ 

428. 
Is  appoint- 
ed Bishop 
of  Constan- 
tinople. 

His  intole- 
zance. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  Century,  Uie  Donatists 
were  defeat^  by  the  writings  of  Augustin,  and  the 
Arians,  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  were  eompelled 
to  seek  refuge  among  those  Barbarous  nation^  who 
overturned  the  Western  Empire.  Under  this  depres- 
sion of  two  dangerous  Heresies,  a  new  Sect,  the  cause 
of  a  fatal  dnision  in  the  Church,  arose,  known  by  the 
name  of 

NESTORIANS. 

.  ^Nestorius  was  a  natiye  of  Germanida,  a  Monk  of 
Antioch,  and  a  disciple  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta.* 
Afler  the  peaceable  and  mild  usurpation  of  ^e  Epis- 
copal throne  of  Chrysostom  by  Atticus,  and  the  short 
and  turbulent  Patriarchate  of  Sisinnius,  the  factions  of 
the  Clergy  and  People  were  appeased  by  the  choice 
which  the  Emperor  made  of  a  successor.  Theodosius 
selected  a  stranger,  and  Nestorius  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  sermons.  But  the  first  Homily  which  he  deli- 
vered before  his  Imperial  patron,  evinced  that  humihty 
and  charity  were  not  among  the  number  of  his  virtues. 
His  accession  to  the  See  of  Constantinople  was  marked 
by  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Arians;  he  discovered  one 
of  their  secret  conventicles,  attacked  it  by  force,  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground.  Rigid  was  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Episcopal  career,  fierce  was  his  zeal  against 
every  kind  and  degree  of  Heresy,  till  the  sword  of  per- 
secution which  he  had  so  recklessly  wielded  against 
others  was  turned  against  himself. 

*  For  an  account  of  Nestorius  see  Socrat.  Hi$t,  lib.  yiL  c  29.- 
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Educated  in  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had  been  a 
early  taught  to  repudiate  the  confusion  of  the  HuBuai  th 
with   the  Divine  nature   of  Christ      The   Here^  of  ^ 
Apollinaris  had  blended  these  two  natures;  for  he  majn 
tained  that  the  Man  Christ  was  not  endowed  wiUl  M 
Human  soul,  but  that  the  Divine  spirit  was  substituted 
in  its  place.    The  Syrian  Doctors,  in  order  that  thej 
might  avoid  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  were  careful  in 
establishing  a  distinction  between  the  Divine  and  HumaA 
nature  in  the  Son  of  God.    Nestorius,  who  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  teachers  of  his  own  Country,  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Apollinarian  Heresy,  and  the  rsln 
of  that  Sect  v^as  the  first  object  of  his  government     He 
therefore  strenuously  enforced  the  Syrian  doctrine  m  Mb 
own  discourses,  and  strictly  enjoined  his  disdples  to  cBa- 
criminate  accurately  between  the  actions  and  passions  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

From  the  pulpit  at  Constantinople,  the  Presbyter  Hi 
Anastasius,  a  fnend  of  Nestorius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  Patriarchate,  repeatedly  declaimed  against  the  use 
of  the  title  of  Mother  of  God,  bestowed  on  the  Viigin 
Mary.*  It  was  a  term,  he  asserted,  unknown  to  the 
Apostles,  unauthorized  by  the  Church,  and  adopted  by 
the  followers  of  Apollinaris  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Arians.  He,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  styled  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  Mother  of  God,  since 
the  Divinity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die.  Nestorius 
applauded  these  sentiments,  and  reechoed  them. 

A  vigorous  opposition  was  soon  begun  against  the 
Patriarch  and  his  Presbyter,  by  some  Monks  of  Con- 

*  Basnage,  Hitt,  tU  fEglUcf  torn,  i  p.  505. 
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elantinople,  who  maintained  that  the  S(3n  of  Mary  was 
God  incarnate ;  they  excited  the  populace  ngainsl  Nesto- 
nu»,  but  without  much  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Monks  of  Eg>T>t,  after  havin^:  perused  the  Discourses 
of  Nest orius,  were  converted  to  his  opinions » and  accord- 
ingly ceased  to  call  the  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  indrddual  who  at  this  time  presided  in  the  See 
of  Alexandria  was  Cyril,  a  Prelate  who  hatl  been  trained 
in  the  Alexandrian  School.  Under  tliis  diBcipline,  he 
inclined  rather  to  the  isentiments  of  ApollinanB,  than  to 
the  opposite  extremity,  at  which  his  antagonists  had 
taken  their  position.  His  early  life  had  lieen  passed  in 
Monastic  austerity,  and  in  an  indelali^ah!e  application 
to  Scholastic  Theolop^ ;  hut  his  natural  disposition 
fitted  him  for  the  tumults  of  Cities  and  Synods.  By  the 
voice  of  the  people  he  had  been  seated  on  the  Patriarchal 
throne  of  Alexandria,  and  the  prize  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  ambition*  At  a  distance  from  the  Court,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  Capital,  he  enjoyed  the  influence 
and  authority  of  a  Civil  magistnite.* 

Cyril  opened  his  Patriarchal  reii;^  in  the  eame  man- 
ner as  Nestorius,  by  the  persecution  of  Hea*sy  ;  and  he 
began  by  oppressing  the  Novatians.  He  interdicte<l 
their  Religious  worship,  and  confiscated  their  sacred 
vessels.  Bnt  his  wrath  was  directed  not  only  against 
Christian  Heretics,  he  expelled  from  Alexandria  the 
Jews  ;  and  the  inhuman  murder  of  Hypatia,  a  Female 
Heathen  Philosopher,  who  tauf!:;ht  at  Alexandria,  will 
letive  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character,t  if  we  admit 
the  charge  broug-ht  a^inst  him  by  Demascius,  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  intention,  and  stimulated  the  fury  of 
the  zealots,  who  tore  her  to  pieces  in  the  streets. 

As  soon  as  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  were  known  to 
Cyril,  his  pride  and  ambition  prompted  him  tointeriCTe, 
The  successor"  of  Atlmnasius  thouf^ht  it  suitable  to  his 
stetjon  and  character  to  encounter  a  second  Arius, 
Afler  a  short  correspondence  between  the  rival  Patriarchs, 
and  ttHer  having  ent^^ged  on  his  side  Celestine  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  Cyril  assembled  a  Synod  at  Alexandria, 
and  denounced  the  Heretical  opinions  of  the  Byzantine 
hy  not  less  than  twelve  anathemata,  Celestine,  mean* 
at  the  head  of  an  Italian  Synod,  condemned  not 

ly  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  bnt  degraded  the  Heretic 
from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  left  the  execution  of  the 
•CBtence  to  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch. 

Nestorius,  undaunted  by  this  rash  proceedin^^,  re- 
torted on  his  adversary  the  charge  of  Heresy,  charged 
Him  with  the  Apollinarian  errors,  and  loaded  him  with 
the  same  number  of  censures  aa  had  been  levelled 
agaiikst  himself  The  Emix^ror  Arcadius  was  equally 
indisposed  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  obey 
the  sentence  of  an  Italian  Bishop,  anrl  a  Synod  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  unanimously  demanded  as  the  sole 
remedy  which  could  decide  this  unintelligible  contro- 
¥erey.  Theodosius  called  a  Council  at  Ephesus,  which 
IS  known  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Church  as  the  Hid  General 
Coundl.t 

The  Festival  of  Pentecost  was  chosen  for  the  time  of 
nieetill^.  Both  Nestorius  and  Cyril  were  summoned  in 
liieircapadty  of  Metropolitans,  and  though,  contrary  to 
Ikimcif,  Cyril  presideil,  yet  Nestorius  appeared  not  as  a 
diminAU  but  as  a  judge.  Impatient  of  delay,  Cyril 
proptJseH  to  examine  and  determine  the  matters  in  debate 
be^re  the  arrival  of  the  Patriarch  of  AnUoeh  and  the 

f  SpQpt  Hul,  E4xf.  lib,  vu.  c  7. 
Suid*  Lem&nt^  Art,  H^palia, 
Socnt.  HUl  £ect,  lib,  vii«    £?Bgi,  Hiai,  lib.  i.  c  Ij  2. 


Efistern  Bishops;  but  Nestorius  objected  against  this 
proceeding  as  irregular  and  unjusL  The  Trial,  however* 
was  begun ;  sixty -eight  Bishops  out  of  probably  less 
than  three  hundred,  defended  the  cause  of  Nestorius  by 
a  modest  and  temperate  protest,  but  they  were  excluded 
from  the  deUberations  of  thtir  brethren.  Candidian,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  requested  a  delay  of  four  days, 
but  this  Magistrate  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly 
with  uisult  and  outrage.  The  whole  of  this  important 
transaction  was  concludetlina  single  day*  Nestorius  was 
convicted  of  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  majesty,  was 
degraded  from  his  Episcopal  dignity,  and  ultimately  sept 
into  exile.* 

On  the  fiRh  day  afkr  the  promulgation  of  this  sentence^ 
the  triumph  of  Cyril  was  clouded  by  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Eastern  Bishops.  With  equal  haste  and  violence  the 
Oriental  Synod,  composed  of  fifty  Bishops,  with  John, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  at  their  head,  degraded  the  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  and  his  creature  Memnon,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  from  their  Epi&copal  honours,  and  described 
Cyril  as  a  monster  horn  and  educated  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Church.  They  appointed  without  delay  another 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  by  the  vigilance  of  Memnou  a 
strong  garrison  was  stationed  in  the  Cathedra! ;  the 
troop«  under  the  command  of  Candidian  \ainly  endea- 
voured to  assault  it,  the  place  was  impregnable,  and  the 
besiegers  were  repulsed  with  a  severe  loss. 

The  disputes  between  the  Egjptiau  and  Syrian  Theo- 
logians reached  the  Imperial  Court,  and  Theodosius  tried 
every  method  to  reconcile  the  controversiahsts.  He 
summoned  from  each  party  eight  deputies  to  a  ftt?e  con- 
ference in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  bnt  he 
was  comiJclled  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  the  deputies 
returned  to  their  Prorincea,  After  a  long  and  equal 
contest,  John  of  Antioch  and  CjtiI  of  Alexandria  came 
to  an  agreement,  and  Cyril  was  contented  to  receive  from 
John  certain  Articles  of  Faith,  in  which  particular 
phrases  and  expressions  Liable  to  misinterpretation  were 
abandoneel,  and  was  brought  to  acknowledge,  though 
with  reluctance,  a  twofold  nature  in  Christ. 

The  unfortunate  Nestorius  finding  himself  abandoned, 
thotight  it  more  honourable  to  abdicate  his  olfiee  than  to 
be  fombly  expelled  from  it,  and  his  request  tliat  he  might 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  to  a  life  of  privuc}  ^  led. 

He  was  conducted  from  Ephesus  to  his  old  ^  y  of 

Antioch,  and  after  a  short  interval,  the  Patnarch;iLe  of 
Constantinople  was  filled  successively  by  Maximian  and 
Proclus.  But  in  the  retirement  of  a  Monastery,  Nestorius 
was  not  long  i^rmitted  to  find  repose.  After  a  residence 
of  four  years  at  Antioch,  Theoflosius  signed  an  edict, 
proscribing  liis  opinions,  and  consigning  him  to  banish- 
ment;  first  at  Tetra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  in  Oasis, 
one  of  the  places  metaphorically  called  Islands  in  the 
Libyan  deserts  Wliile  he  was  thus  secluded,  a  wander- 
ing Tribe  of  the  Blemmyes,  or  Nubians,  invaded  the 
place  of  his  confinement;  Nestorius  fled  frt>m  tliese 
Barbarians  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  this  flight  was 
punished  as  a  new  crime.  Cyril  incited  against  him  the 
Ciril  and  Ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he 
was  forcibly  recunveyed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia. 
Yet  bis  tnind  was  uusubdued»  lie  survived  his  iiu[>lacable 
enemy,  and  his  death  alone  prevented  the  Council  of 
Chalccdou  from  restoring  him  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  if  not  fohis  former  honours.f 

*  f'arivrum  Palrum  Epitialtt  ad  ConciL  Ephet.  pertinm/m 
Louvaio,  168'J.    HUemout,  Ecc/^*,Mtm.  torn.  xiv.  ' 
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Th6  )penecaiioh  ot'Nestorius  was  far  from  stopping 
the  progress  of  his  opinions.  They  spread  with  ra^ 
Extennoa  pidity  through  all  the  Oriental  ProYinces,  and  separata 
nfiMoirfft.  congregations  were  formed  in  decided  hostility  to  the 
Council  of  Ephesus.  The  Persians  opposed  Cyril  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  and  charged  him  with  con- 
founding the  two  natures  of  Christ  But  ncdiing  tended 
so  much  to  perpetuate  the  Nestorian  doctrines,  as  their 
reception  in  the  School  of  Edessa.  In  Uiis  Sdiool  was 
educated  Barsumas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Nibilis.  This 
Prelate  laboured  with  incredible  assiduity  to  procure  for 
the  Nestorians  a  settlement  in  Persia,  and  his  efibrts 
were  seconded  by  Maanes,  Bishop  of  Ardasdra.  Bar- 
sumas not  only  persuaded  Pherosces,  the  Persian  Monarch, 
to  expel  from  his  dominions  such  Christians  as  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  but  also  engaged 
him  to  put  the  Nestorians  in  possession  of  the  See  of 
Seleucia,  the  principal  seat  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Persia.* 

The  tenets  of  the  Nestorians,  as  they  were  determined 
in  several  Seleucian  Councils,  are  in  substance  these : 
1.  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  there  were  two 
hypostases,  or  persons,  of  which  the  one  was  Divine,  or 
the  EtemaJ  Word,  and  the  other  Human,  or  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  2.  That  these  two  hypostases  had  only 
one  outward  appearance.  S.  That  the  union  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  was  formed  in  the 
moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  and  was  never  to  be 
dissolved.  4.  That  this  union  was  not  of  nature  or 
person,  but  of  vnll  and  affection.  5.  That  Christ  was 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  God  who  dwelt  in 
him  as  in  a  Temple.  6.  That  Mary  was  to  be  called  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  (XptaioroKOf,)  and  not  the  Mother  of 

God.  (960T0IC09.) 

EUTYCHIANS. 

Aceooniof       One  Heresy    begets    another,    and   the  Heresy  of 
Eutychsi.    Eutyches  probably  had  never  have  been  known,  if  that 
of  Nestorius  had  not  previously  subsisted.    Its  author 
was  the  Abbot,  or  archimandrite  of  a  Convent  at  Con- 
stantinople.    In  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  he  had  signa- 
lized   himself   in  disputation    against    the    errors    of 
Nestorius ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  was  himself  proscribed 
as  a  Heretic.     In  exerting  himself  with  undue  vehemence 
against  the   Nestorian  hypothesis,  he  taught  that  in 
Christ  there  was  but  one  nature,  namely,  the  Incarnate 
Word.     The   Byzantine  Pontiff,    scandalized    at  this 
doctrine,  assembled  a  Synod  in  which  Eutyches  was 
condemned ;   but  he  made  his  appeal   to  a  General 
Council,  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  espoused  by  his 
godson  Chrysaphius.     By  the  special  summons  of  the 
lid  Coimdl  Emperor,  a  second  Council  was  convened  at  Ephesus. 
of  Ephenii.  It  was  composed  often  Metropolitans  and  ten  Bishops 
A.  d;     from  each  of  the  six  Dioceses  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
449.      but  the  entire  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five.    The  Syrian  Barsumas,t  as  the 
chief  and  representative  of  the  Monks,  was  invited  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  Assembly.} 
S^^^^Qi*,      But  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch  predo- 
prononnoed  niinated  in  the  Ild  Council  of  Ephesus  as  well  as  in  the 
Qiiiiod«x.<   1st     The  Orthodoxy  of  Eutyches  was  acknowledged 
without  hesitation.     '*  May  those  who  divide  Christ  be 

*  ^Mnhsim,  Hist,  Ckritt,  uee.  r. 

f  llus  person  must  be  distinguished  from  Barsumu^  Bishop  of 
IHphilis. 
t  Condi,  torn.  i?.  p.  1413. 


divided  with  the  swont,^^  was  the  charitable  wish  of  the  H< 
Ephesian  Synods     l*he  Patriarch    of  Constantinople  tlu 
was  not  without  his  adherents ;  but  Dioscorus,  the  faitb-  ^ 
ful  imitator  of  the  arrogance  of  C3rril,  as  well  as  hk 
successor  in  the  Patriarchate,  triumphed  on  this  oocasioii. 
Flavian,  the  Constantinopolitan  Pontiff,  by  the  decree 
of  this  Synod,  was  scourged  in  the  most  inhuman  msa- 
ner,  and  lianished  to  Epipas,  a  City  of  Lydia.    Rightly  Go 
did  the   Greeks  denominate   this  Assembly  2i;y«^r  ^ 
AtfffTpiicov,  a  Synod  of  robbers.* 

At  Ephesus,  the  Egyptian  tenets  prevailed,  but  the 
vanquished  party  engaged  in  their  interest  Leo  the 
Great,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Flavian  also  had  courage  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  demand  that  the 
decision  of  so  important  a  matter  should  be  referred  to 
an  Ecumenical  Council.  Leo  seconded  the  request ;  but 
though  Theodosius  would  not  accede,  his  succesMNr  Cc 
Marcian  consented  to  the  proposal.  The  Council  of  CI 
Chalcedon  met,  which  is  reckoned  the  IVth  Genenl 
Council,  t 

Leo  had  already  declared  his  creed  in  an  EpitUe^  or  ^ 
rather  volume,  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  but 
his  condemnation  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  had  been 
disregarded  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  But  in  the 
grand  Council  of  Chalcedon  Leo  presided,  and  in  cob* 
sequence  of  his  great  influence,  Dioscorus  was  oob<* 
demned,  deposed,  and  banished  into  Paphlagonia,  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  were  annulled,  and  the 
EpUile  of  Leo,  having  been  subscribed  by  the  Oriental 
Bishops,  was  received  as  a  Rule  of  Faith.  In  the 
Western  Churches  this  Letter  was  received  with  still 
more  deference,  for  it  was  publicly  read  during  the 
season  of  Advent.  The  Emperor  Marcian  supported  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  was  prepared  to  enforce  the  edicts 
cxf  the  Chalcedonian  Council  by  the  sword. 

Different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Egyptian  Theo-^ 
logians.     Though  they  entertained  contradictory  opinkos  ^ 
on  many  other  questions,  yet  they  concurred  in  oppoeiimf  tn 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Epistle  of  Leo.     On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  the  populace  ee- 
sembled  tumultuously  in  Egypt,  massacreid  Porteriu% 
the  successor  of  Dioscorus,  and  substituted  in  his  plaee 
Timotheus  ^lurus,  a  defender  of  the  Monophysite  or 
Eutychian  doctrine.     The  triumph  of  the  Chak^niaae 
was  decided  In  the  choice  of  a  successor,  but  that  triumph 
was  of  short  duration.     The  See  of  Alexandria  wee 
finally  filled  by  Mongus,  a  noted  Eutychian. 

Syria  also  and  Armenia  were  theatres  of  Eutychieii 
contention.  The  Abbot  Barsumas,  having  been  coo* 
demned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  chose  Syria  as  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  diligently  propagated  his 
opinions.  By  the  assistance  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  he 
spread  them  among  the  Armenians. 

The  Patriarchal  See  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  that  of  1% 
Alexandria,  was  filled  by  a  Monophysite.  Fullo,  or»  es  ^ 
he  was  more  generally  called,  Peter  the  Fuller,  haviog^, 
afler  a  violent  opposition,  been  fixed  there  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  excited  a  new  discord,  by 
attempting  to  form  a  Sect  under  the  tikle  of  Theopes- 
chites.  In  the  Hymn  called  Trisagium,  afler  the  words 
**  O  God  most  holy,"  he  ordered  the  following  phrase  to 
be  added,  **  who  hast  suffered  for  us  on  the  cross ;"  and 
the  addition  was  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Churches.    His 


*  Niceph.  Eeci.  UiaU  lib.  ziy.  c  67. 

t  This  Council,  by  the  summons  of  the  Emperor,  first 
at  Nice  in  Bitbynia,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Chakedoa. 
Acta  are  contained  in  CmcU,  torn.  it.  p.  761—2071. 
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design  W&»  to  impress  an  the  p^ple  the  Monophysite 
doctrine;  but  his  adversaries  charged  him  with  main- 
taint  n^  the  passion  of  the  Godhead,  and  opprobriously 
called  his  adherent^^  Thet^paschites.* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  which  during  the 
space  of  thirty  years  had  occasion etl  f;^reat  disorders  in 
Church  and  State,  the  Emperor  55eno,  by  the  ndvice  of 
Acaeius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published  the 
^moiis  Henoticon,  or  Decree  of  Umon.  This  decree 
contained  a  solemn  anathema  ai^inst  Nestorius»  Euty- 
ches,  and  all  Heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  either  divided 
or  confounded »  The  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus  were  conlSrmed,  but  I  he  IV  ih  Council  was 
annulled  by  the  censure  of  all  doctrines  contrary  to  its 
decrees.  Thus  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  last  Council 
of  Chalcedon  were  invited  to  a  recoiiciliation ;  and  both 
Mongiis  and  Folio  subscribed  the  decree  of  Union-t 

The  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Eutychian  or  Mono- 
physite   Sect  was,  that  in    Christ  there  was   but  one 
nature,  that  of  the  Incarnate  Word.     This  tenet  was 
modi6ed  by  Barsuraas^  and  having:  rejected  the  Euty- 
chian definition,  that  the  Human  nature  of  Christ  was 
B absorbed  by  tlie  Divincj  he  framed  the  following  propo- 
liiition, — That  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one  nature, 
iivhidi,  notwithstanding  its  unity,  was  double  and  com- 
iinded.     The  definition  of  Leo,  which  is  still  esteemed 
lio  be  the  Orlhodox  doctrine,  is  to  this  effect :  That  in 
iChrist  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  persoQ^ 
^  without  any  change^  mixture,  or  confusion. 

[ODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  EUTYCHIAN 
HERESY. 

I,  The  term  Monophysites   has  been  already  men* 
oned  as  synonymous  with  Eutychians,     IL  The  Ace- 
balL     Certain  Eulychians  looking  on  the  conduct  of 
fongus.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  as  highly  criminal, 
;  he  had  subscribed  the  HenoHcon,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  new  faction,  under  the  title  of  Acephali,  or 
^leadlesa,  sinoe  by  the  submission  of  Mongus  they  were 
'eprived  of  their  Chief,    III.  Subdivisions  of  this  branch 
[look   place  into  Anthropomorphites,  Barsanumorphites, 
[and  Essaianists,     IV.  The  Jacobites,  who  derived  their 
lHame  from  James  Baradicus  or  Zauzalua,!  although 
Lihe  Sect  aflect   to  derive   their  origin  from  James  the 
ipostle.     V-  The  Severites,  called  from  one  Severus  of 
tttioch*     VI,    Moronites,  from    Maron    the    founder ; 
nd  Monothelites,  because  they  asserted  a  unity  of  will 
III,  Agnoetse,  because  they  maintained  that  Christ  was 
[>rant  of  the  day  of  judgment.     VIII.  Arminians, 
iho^  by  the  instigation  of  Elhanius,  rejected  the  Council 
"  Chalcedon,  and  who   have   always  maintained   the 
fonophysite  or   Eutychian  doctrine.     IX*    Eg>'ptians, 
or  Copts,  who  long  maintained  the  same  doctrine,  till 
the  theological  labours  of  Eulogius,  and  the  diffusive 
charity  of  John,  successively  Patriarchs  of  x\lexandria, 
brought  them  to  the  Orthodox  Faith, 
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Pelagius§  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  was  in  his  own 

♦  Norm,  Lib.  de  yna  rx  Trimtale  tamepdua,     Optra ,  torn,  iiu 
t  EvagT.  Hui,  Ecci.Yih.  liL  c.  14. 
I  Ben&udut,  JJitt  Patriarch.  Afejr.p.  133. 
(  in  the  Welch  lAngtugti  Mor^n^  i.  f.  bom  ofiti  the  N«,   Span^ 
lieuD,  HUi*  Ckriitt  s^bc  t,  vi*  vu. 


time  called  Brito.     His  associate  Cfelestius,  according  to  Hci^gies  •! 
the  testimony  of  Jerom,  was  au  Irishmmi,  or,  according  thi;  V(hand 
to  the  common  plyaseology*  a  Scot ;  though  others  assert  ^  Ith  Cei*. 
that   he  was  born  in  Campania   in  Italy.     They  were  y^^*^'  ^ 
both  laymen;  the  former  by   professiou  a  Monk:  the  ^^^^,^^1  ^^^ 
latter  having  in  early  lifiiapptied  himself  to  the  study  of  Pebgitj« 
the  Law,  quitted  it  for  a  monastic  life.     Their  morals  audCiclea- 
were  not  only  unimpeached,  but  exemplary  ;  for  though  ^*"** 
Jerom  in  the  heat  of  controversy  accused  Pelagius  of 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  yet  Augusiin,  more  candid, 
bears  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  ileresiareh.     Au- 
gustiu   also  frankly  admits  that  the  genius  and  capacity 
of  Pelagius  and  Clelesiius  were  of  the  first  order. 

Pelagius  had  travelled  from  Monastery  to  ^lonastery  They  leftlo 
through  vai'ious  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  at  length,  with  atRDine, 
his  companion,  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome.  Both  of 
them  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  not  the  least  {suspi- 
cion was  attached  to  iheir  Orthodoxy.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Isidore  of  Pclusium  and  Clirysostotn,  the 
Heretical  opinions  of  Pelagius  did  not  appear  till  he 
was  far  advanced  in  life.  His  peculiar  noliona  were 
propagated  at  Rome, but  under  privacy  and  in  disguise; 
lor  Augiistin  himself  owned  that  his  first  w^orJts  were 
so  artfully  composed  as  to  deceive  even  his  ]ienetration. 
Pelagius  was  accustomed  to  insinuate  his  peculiar  notions 
l>y  proposing  them  under  the  modest  form  of  queries, 
while  Ca?lestius,  more  open  and  daring,  pursued  a 
method  winch  exposed  him  to  detection. 

On   the   approach    of  the  Cioths  to  Rome,  tlie  two      a.  d. 
friends  were  obhged  to  retire  from  that  City,  and  went       410. 
first   into   Sicily,  whence    they   jias&ed    over  to  Africa.  Thty  retire 
Pelagius  was  received  at  Hippo,  in  the  absence  of  Au-  f™™^"™*. 
gustin,    but  his  stay   was  short;    Augustin   saw   him  ^®!*(f^*^ 
once  or  twice  at  Carthage,  but  nothing  material  passed  ^^^^^^^ 
between    them.     Quitting  Africa,   Pelagius   settled    in 
Palestine,  and  there  his  writings  attracted  the  notice  and 
the  censure  of  Jerom.     Jerom  wrote  against  him,  call- 
ing  on  him   to   explain   his  doctrine   o!   Grace  more 
clearly,  and  not  to  conceal  it  under  ambiguous  expres- 
sions.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Caslestius,  who  remained  in  Africa,  And  C«I«s- 
more  openly  discovereil  his  sentiments,  and  made  such  ti<j»(  m 
undisguised  attempts  to   propagate   til  cm    in  Carthage  ^^"'^*^- 
itself,  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  Synod^ 
convened  by  Aurelius,   Bishop  of  that  City.     He  was 
accused  of  denying  Original    Sin,  and  when   he   was 
presfied  with   the  practice  of  the  Church  in  baptizing 
Infants  before  the  commission  of  actual  sin,  he  declared 
that  Infants  had  no  need  of  remission*  and  that  their 
Baptism  implied  their  sanctification  in  Christ,  or  admis-  xieiscon- 
sion  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     Caelestiua  was  con-  dtmned  by 
demned   as  a  Heretic,  and  disappointed  of  his  hope  of  ^SyniMlat 
rising  in  the    Church,  for  he    had  obtained,    or  was  Carthage, 
about  to  obtain^  the  rank  of  Presbyter.  ^'  ^* 

Under  this  censure,  Cselestius  retired  from  Africa,  and  , 
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fixed  himself  once  more  in   Sicily.      Pelagius  in   ^le^^'^^^ 
East  had  better  success,  since  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  Kettles  in 
and  protection  of  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.     That  Sidlj, 
Prelate  being  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  was  p^ia^nus 
naturally  induced  to  countenance  those  of  Pelagius,  on  ttiiikesa 
account  of  the  seeming  conformity  between  the   two  i"'l>f"c  !'">• 
systems.     Under   the  favour  of  this   powerful    friend,  jJ^J^^^^.gj^ 

*  Ilia  impossibk  to  obtain  an  impartliil  History  of  this  Heresy, 
from  the  Works  of  Augustin  ami  JiTom,  tb«  opj^ouenti  of  IMa- 
gitis  himself,  or  thos«  of  Jimsi^uim  and  Uiiberi  the  opponents  of  the 
Pelagian  docttiaes. 
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Pela^'us  made  a  public  profesaon  of  his  Creed,  and 
gained  disciples  in  several  places.  Orosius,  a  Spanish 
Presbyter,  scandalized  at  his  conduct,  was  his  public 
accuser,  and  he  was  summoned  to  answer  the  accusation 
before  an  Assembly  of  Bishops  at  Jerusalem,  but  was 
dismissed  without  censure.  He  was  next  dted  before 
a  Synod  of  fourteen  Bishops  of  Palestine  at  Lydda, 
then  called  Diospolis.  At  this  Synod,  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem defended  Pelagius  with  earnestness  and  eloquence, 
and  the  result  was  an  acquittal  of  the  accused  Heretic* 
He  was  pronounced  uninfected  with  error,  and  received 
as  a  Christian  brother.  Pelagius  wrote  to  Augustin 
an  account  of  his  acquittal,  and  more  openly  asserted 
his  opinion  against  Original  Sin. 

A  Council  having  met  at  Carthage  in  the  succeeding 
year,  on  various  exigencies  of  the  Church,  Orosius 
brought  the  conduct  of  Pelagius  before  it.  The  Acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Diospolis  were  not  formally  produced, 
yet  the  information  of  Orosius  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
ground  of  proceeding.  The  Council  transmitted  to 
Innocent,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  its  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  dispute.  It  was  to  this  effect :  that  unless  Pela- 
gius and  his  followers  explicitly  rejected  the  opinions 
ascribed  to  them,  they  should  be  excommunicated. 
Another  Synod,  composed  of  Numidian  Bishops,  and 
assembled  at  Milevum,  wrote  also  to  Rome  to  the  same 
purpose.  Augustin  and  his  two  friends,  Alypius, 
Bishop  of  Tagasta,  and  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
wrote  letters  in  their  own  names  to  Innocent,  intimating 
that  the  Synod  of  Diospolis  had  probably  been  imposed 
on  by  the  subfilty  of  Pelagius,  and  expressing  a  fear 
lest  Rome  itself,  having  been  the  place  of  his  residence, 
should  become  the  seat  of  his  Heresy. 

Innocent,  in  his  answer,  fully  coincided  in  the  views 
of  the  African  Prelates,  and  in  the  same  conditional 
manner  condemned  Pelagius  and  his  adherents.  But 
Innocent  dying  soon  after,  Zosimus  succeeded  to  the 
Pontificate,  and  Ca^lestius,  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  Presbyter,  visited  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Pontiff's  reign.  Zosimus  appears  to  have  been 
gained  over  by  the  ambiguous  and  artful  Confession  of 
Faith  which  Cselestius  had  drawn  up  and  presented. 
He  was  not  less  influenced  by  the  letters  and  protesta- 
tions of  Pelagius.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  African 
Prelates,  declaring  that  unless  he  should  hear  more 
decisive  proofs  against  Cselestius,  he  should  receive  him 
as  a  Christian  brother.t 

The  Bishops  of  Africa,  with  Augustin  at  their  head, 
were  little  affected  by  this  declaration,  and  persevered 
in  maintaining  their  former  judgment.  Zosimus  at 
length  yielded  to  the  strength  of  Sieir  arguments,  and 
Cffilestius,  fearing  a  trial,  declined  to  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination. The  Pontiff  pronounced  a  severe  condem- 
nation against  Pelagius  sad  Celestius,  whom  he  had 
honoured  by  his  approbation,  and  secured  by  his  pro- 
tection. 

This  public  censure  of  Zosimus  was  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  edicts  and  anathemas.  The  Emperor  Ho- 
norius  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  on  the  followers 
of  Pelagius  in  the  same  year  in  which  Zosimus  cen- 
sured their  doctrines.  Caelestius  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  tenets  were  opposed  by  Atticus,  the 
Bishop  who  denounced  the  Sect  in  Letters  to  Rome. 

*  Daniel,  Hittoire  de  Conrile  dt  Diotpoiii, 

f  Wall,  in  his  History  of  Infant  Baptism^  gives  «  good  account 
of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 


Pelagius,  who  was  still  in  Palestine,  complained  of  the  H 
treatment  which  he  had  roceived,  and  being  there  inter*  ^ 
rogated  concerning  the  disputed  points,  answered  with    ^ 
such  art  and  ambiguity  that  he  again  imposed  on  bis  y. 
examiners,  who  explained  in  writing  the  result  to  Au- 
gustin.    The  inde&tigable  Bishop  of  Hippo  wrote  his 
Treatise  on  Original  Sin^  and  the  Grace  of  Chriit,  in 
which  he  detected  and  exposed  the  Pelagian  artifices. 

Notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Emperor,  C&lcs- 
tius  ventured  again  to  show  himself  in  Rome,  and  again 
drew  on  himself  an  edict  of  expulsion.  The  two  Here* 
tics  were  afterwards  reduced  to  a  state  the  most  humilh 
ating  to  ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  a  state  of  obscuiity. 
The  British  Islands  were,  it  is  certain,  aHerwards  do^ 
turbed  by  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  which  were  overcome 
by  the  skill  and  authority  of  Germanus.  Henoe  it  is  Tl 
probable  that  Caelestius  accompanied  Pelagius  to  tfaose  '"' 
Countries ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  probable  suj^iosi- 
tion,  for  their  fate  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  tenets  of  Pelagius,  as  charged  upon  him  by  the  p^ 
Council  of  Carthage,  are  comprised  in  the  foUowiajg  tei 
particulars.  I.  That  Adam  had  mortality  in  his  nature^ 
and  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not  would  certainly  hsv* 
died.  II.  That  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were 
confined  to  his  own  person,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  not  involved  in  it.  III.  That  the  Law  gnriiirrf 
men  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  was  founded  Ml 
equal  promises  with  the  Gospel.  IV.  That  before  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  there  were  some  men  who  lifeA 
without  sin.  V.  That  newly  bom  infants  are  in  the 
same  condition  with  Adam  before  his  Fall.  VI.  Tlwt 
the  death  and  disobedience  of  Adam  is  not  the  neoes* 
sary  cause  of  death  to  all  mankind,  neither  does  the 
general  Resurrection  of  the  dead  follow  in  virtue  of  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection.  VII.  That  if  Man  exert  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  he  may  keep  the  Divine  commandt 
without  difficulty,  and  preserve  himself  in  a  stete  ef 
innocence.  VIII.  That  unless  rich  men  parted  with 
their  whole  estates,  their  virtues  would  be  of  no 
avail,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  Baptism; 
neither  could  they  be  qualified  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  IX.  That  the  Grace  and  assistance  of  God 
are  not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  act; 
the  liberty  of  the  will  and  information  in  the  points  tyf 
duty  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  X.  That  the 
Grace  of  God  is  given  in  proportion  to  human  merits 
XI.  That  none  can  be  called  the  Sons  of  God  nnless 
they  are  perfectly  free  from  Sin.  XII.  That  oar  victoij 
over  temptation  is  not  gained  by  God's  assistance,  but 
by  the  liberty  of  the  Will.  These  were  the  tenets 
ascribed  to  Pelagius,  which,  it  is  said,  he  recanted  or 
explained  away  at  the  Synod  of  Diospolis. 

SEMIPELAGIANS. 

A  more  palatable  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  Ca 
Pelagius  was  given  by  Cassian,  a  Monk,  who  came  froB  ^^ 
the  East  into  France,  and  erected  a  Monastery  near 
Marseilles.      Vitatis  of  Carthage,  however,  has  been  £ 
thought  by  some  to  be  its  autlior,  who  taught  that  our 
obedience  .to  the  Gospel  was  no  otherwise  the  efiect  of 
Grace  than  that  men  cannot  believe  unless  the  Word  be 
preached  to  them.     Yet  to  Cassian  is  generally  attri- 
buted the  honour  or  disgrace  of  founding  the  Semipe- 
lagian  School.  In  Gaul,  the  doctrines  of  Cassian  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  but  they  were  eombated  by  Prosper 
and  Hilary.     The  Sect  arose  in  the  latter  days  of 
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Augvistin,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  this  celebrated  Father 
wrote  his  last  two  Books  on  Predestination  and  the  Gift 
oj  Perseverance, 

Many  Divines  haye  attempted  to  fix  on  a  middle  way 
between  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of 
AugUBtin.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians 
have  been  thus  stated.  I.  That  God  did  not  dispense 
his  Grace  to  one  more  than  another,  in  consequence 
of  an  absolute  and  eternal  decree,  but  was  willing  to 
save  all  men,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel.  II.  That  Christ  died  for  all  mankind.  III. 
That  the  Grace  purchased  by  Christ  and  necessary  to 
salvBtion  was  offered  to  all  men.  IV.  That  Man  before 
he  received  this  Grace  was  capable  of  Faith  and  holy 
desires.  V.  That  Man  was  bom  free,  and  was  conse- 
quently capable  of  resisting  the  influences  of  Grace,  or  of 
complying  with  its  suggestions.* 

PREDESTINARIANS. 

Ab  there  were  some  who  attempted  to  define  a  middle 
way  between  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  there  were  others 
who  went  beyond  them  to  either  extremity.  Among 
Ihose  who  might  be  termed  Ultra^Augusdnians  were 
tke  Predestinarians.  In  the  course  c^  his  controversy 
irith  Pelagios,  Augustin  had  delivered  his  opinion  eoii- 
eanung  the  necessity  of  Divine  Grace  to  Human  salva* 
lioil«  and  the  decrees  of  God  with  respect  to  the  fiiture 
endHion  of  Man,  in  a  maimer  not  al¥raya  consistent 
with  himself  or  intelligible  to  others.  Hence  certain 
Moaks  of  Adrumetum  and  others  were  led  into  a  notion 
that  **  God  not  only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal 
pmiihmpnt,  but  also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for 
iriiicfa  they  were  punished."  Hence  it  followed,  that 
•A  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  Men  were  determined 

•  Spanhfiiii,  HUt,  Christy  sac.  ▼. 


from  eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invin-  Heresies  of 
cible  necessity.  the  Vth  and 

Those  who  embraced  this  opinion  were  styled  Pre-  Vlth  Cen- 
destinarians.    Augustin  exerted  all  his  weight  to  prevent  -_^   -^* 
the  dissemination  of  this  doctrine,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  having  favoured  it,  explained  his  sen- 
timents with  greater  perspicuity.     His  efforts  were  se- 
conded by  the  Councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons,  in  which 
the  Predestinarian  doctrine  was  publicly  condemned. 
The  existence  of  this  Sect  has  been  denied  by  many,  Exisienee  of 
and  its  invention  regarded  as  an  artifice  of  the  Semi-  this  Sect  de- 

~     '      ,*  nied. 


GENERAL   OBSEUYATIONS. 

The  Heresies  of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Centuries  have  been 
divided  under  two  classes,  those  which  regard  the  Incar- 
nation, and  those  which  relate  to  the  extent  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  its  interference  with  Human  Liberty,  and  both 
continued  to  disturb  the  Peace  of  the  Church  during  the 
Century  which  succeeded.  In  addition  to  the  new  Sects 
which  arose  within  this  period,  it  must  be  observed  tibat 
many  of  those  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  earUer  Ages 
of  the  Church  were  far  from  being  extirpated.  The 
Manicheans  were  said  to  have  gained  such  an  influence 
in  Persia,  as  to  have  corrupted  the  son  of  Cabades,  the 
Monarch  of  that  nation.  The  Arians  were  triumphant 
in  several  parts  of  Asia,  Afiica,  and  Eurcpe.  They 
were  secretly  favoured  by  many  of  the  Asiatic  Bishops, 
and  their  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  the  Suevi  in  Gaul.  The 
state  of  Christian  Heresies,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  materially  changed  by  an  event  which  we 
now  proceed  to  describe — The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  Power. 

•  MoaheixK^  Ecci,  //t«/.  Ctni,  v,  c  5. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

MOHAMMED.— RISE  OF  THE  SARACEN  OR  MOHAMMEDAN  POWER. 

FROM   A.  D.  569   TO   A.  D.   632. 
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From  sunreying  the  aspect  of  Europe  at  the  settlement 
of  the  Barbarian  Nations,  and  the  gradual  consolidatioa 
of  those  Kin^oms  of  the  West  which  have  g^ven  form 
to  the  modem  polity  of  Christendom,  our  attention  is 
naturally  directed  to  observe,  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  East,  the  sudden  rise  and  tremendous  growth  of  that 
astonishing  power,  which,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  cen- 
turies, is  still  reflected  in  the  Civil  and  Religious  Em- 
pire of  Mohammedanism.  For,  the  same  controuling 
and  permanent  influence  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  History  of  Europe  by  the  victorious  immigrm- 
tions  of  the  Gothic  Races,  and  their  conversion  to  the 
Gospel  of  Truth,  has  been  exercised  on  the  fortunes  of 
Asia  by  the  overwhelming  progress  of  the  Saracens,  and 
the  fanatical  imposture  which  they  propagated  with  the 
sword.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  proved 
not  a  more  important  vicissitude  in  the  West  than  did 
the  appearance  of  the  Pseudo-prophet  of  the  Moslems 
in  the  East ;  and  since  Christianity  was  already  esta- 
blished before  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  while  Mohammed- 
anism was  entirely  the  birth  and  firuit  of  the  occasion, 
the  effects  which  were  wrought  on  the  Universe  by  the 
proselyting  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  a  far  more 
stupendous  Revolution  in  the  Moral  and  Political  State 
of  Mankind,  than  the  mere  transition  of  Europe  firom 
the  Roman  to  the  Gothic  constitution  of  Society.  The 
one  convulsion,  so  ^  from  shaking,  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  existing  fabric  of  Christianity ;  the  other 
swept  equally  befcnre  it  the  monuments  and  symbols 
both  of  Revelation  and  Idolatry,  overthrew,  wherever  it 
penetrated,  every  earlier  institution  of  human  worship, 
and  changed  the  religious  as  well  as  the  social  features 
of  half  the  Countries  of  the  known  World.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  singular  circumstance  in  the  spectacle  of  this 
mighty  and  enduring  Revolution,  that  it  originated  in  the 
daring  imposture  of  one  man ;  and  the  History  of  its 
creation  and  rise  must  be  traced  in  the  personal  biogra- 
phy of  Mohammed.* 

*  In  pTofeming  to  offer  a  History  of  Mohammed,  it  is  right  to 
caution  the  reader  that  the  original  materials  for  the  life  of  the  false 
Prophet  are  few  and  most  unsatisfactory.  The  earliest  of  his  Mu- 
sulman  Biographers  whose  Work  is  extant,  and  the  most  judicious, 
is  Ishmael  Abulfeda,  a  Saracen  Emir  of  Syria ;  but  he  lived  so  late 
as  the  XlVth  Century,  and  he  coiild  do  no  more  than  collect  those 
traditional  particulars,  which  had  been  distorted  and  swollen  by  the 
superstitious  exaggerations  of  seven  hundred  years.  The  Work  of 
Abulfeda  has  wm  rendered  accessible  to  the  European  reailer  by 
the  Latin  version  of  Gagnier.  Al  Jannabi,  a  Doctor  of  the  Moeque, 
<aa  author  also  tnuislatod  by  Gagnier,)  who  lived  itill  later,  and 
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The  founder  of  that  spurious  Faith  which  has  cx-  S 
tended  its  dominion  over  so  many  of  the  fairest  pordow  ^ 
of  tihe  Globe,  received  his  birth  in  an  obscure  regiott  df  j| 
Asia,  in  a  dark  Age,  and  among  a  fierce  and  batiMdrwhl 
People.    The  condition  of  Arabia,  a  Country  in  several 
respects  highly  interesting  by  its  association  with  Ihe 
earliest  scenes  and  events  of  Holy  Writ,  is  lor  raaiff 
centuries,  both  before  and  after  the  Christian  Era.  W 
vohred  in  the  deepest  obscurity.     Of  the  annals  of  fli 
People  during  tihe  vast  interval  of  Historical  8ileBiee'»8fa 
little  more  is  known  than  may  be  inferred  from  the  ptf-  Ai 
manenoe  of  that  wild  character  among  the  roving  TVfbai  ^ 
of  the  Desert,  which  was  first  dimly  traced  by  the  fiagv 
of  Prophecy,  and  is  still  stamped  with  the  enduring  tar 
pression  of  immemorial  antiquity.     In  the  Vlth  Centmy 
of  Human  Redemption,  the  sterile  face  of  the  grtift 
Peninsula,  which  on  its  Northern  extremities  is  joined 
by  Syria  and  Persia,  and  is  bounded  on  other  sides  by 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  Chilf,   tbe 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea,*  was  still,  as  In  pert 
and  subsequent  Ages,  thinly  overspread  by  a  Pbatoiml 
People,  dwelling  by  hordes  and  in  tents,  and  restless^ 
wandering  with  their  sheep,  camels,  and  horses,  in  search 
of  the  scanty  spots  of  herbage  and  water  which  relieve 
the  arid  expanse  of  the  Desert. 

In  every  Age  this  peculiar  People  have  presented  the  ^ 
same  lineaments  of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  same  ^ 
aspect  of  personal  and  national  independence,  the  same  j^ 
contrast  c^  generous  hospitality  with  fierce  spoliati<m  ; 
and,  divested  of  certain  romantic  embellishments,  the 
image  of  ancient  character  has  been  faithfully  presmred 
in  the  modern  Arab.     The  Bedoween,  (or  man  of  tiie  ^ 
Desert,)  like  his  forefathers  through  countless  generft-  J 
tions,  is  still  brave  and  imaginative,  but  vindictive  and 
rapacious ;  proud  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  not 
perhaps  incapable  of  elevated  emotions,  but  a  feroctoiiB 
enemy  and  a  habitual  robber.     His  intellectual  qualities 
are  strongly  reflected  in  his  physiognomy  and  mien ;  his 
eye  is  full  of  fire  and  vivacity ;  his  speech  at  once  voluble 

has  been  too  often  implicitly  quoted  by  our  compilen,  is  the  mere  uho 
of  fables,  and  totally  unworthy  of  credit  Tet  such  are  the  principal 
sources  firom  which  the  numerous  modem  Lives  of  Mohammed  ue 
composed :  but  the  best  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  ImpoilQC 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  Koran,  in  the  English  version,  and  the 
invaluable  introduction  and  notes  of  Sale.  In  the  following  uege% 
the  conclusions  of  our  latest  Historians,  Gibbon  and  Bfills,  {Hia^iy 
of  MuAttmmedani$m,)  have  been  carefully  compared  with  their  •»• 
thonties.  and  freely  used,  though  without  being  ahrays  adopted. 
•  D- Anville,  Qiograplne  Jnciame,  vol  il  p.  208—230 
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and  setitentious ;  his  countenance  intelligent  and  p€ne- 

**^    Irating ;    his  dt- portment   piive    and    manly ;    and    his 
■•       whole  bearing  expressive  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  freedom, 
*•       which  h  Ihe  inheritance  and  f^neric  attribute  of  his  Race. 
*•      The  form  of  Government  to  which  he  submits  is  purely 
*         Patriarchal.     The  parentis  the  Chief  of  his  family  ;  and 
"      one  fiimily  exeirises  the  ofBce  of  sovereignity  over  the 
whole  Tribe.     The   order  of  lineal  succession   may  be 
frequently  violated  by  motives  of  partiality  or  the  claims  of 
merit;  but  the  mutual  l)ondof  allepanceaml  protection 
between  the  Chietlain  and  his  People  is  fixed  and  indis- 
sohilfle.* 
Mdanti      The  Tribes  of  Arabia,   howevefj  have   not  all   been 
licitia,  con6ned  to  the  Pastoral  condition.     The  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  or  Land  of  Yemen,  which  from 
its  comparative  fertility  was  distin^ished,  even  so  early 
as  the  Clastiical  Ages,  by  the  epithet  of  the  Happi/  Ara- 
bia, has  always  invited  its  inlmbitanls  to  a   life  of  api- 
culture and  commerce^     Its  climate  and  soil  are  peen* 
t         liarly  adapted   to  ihe  cultivation  of  the  coflee-tree ;  its 
situation  on  the  shores  of  ihe   Indian  Ocean  promoted 
'  the  importation  of  the  gold,  spices,  and  frankincense   of 

the  remoter  East ;  and   the   belief  of  antiquity  ascribed 
ta  llie  Arabia  Felix,  the  native   production   of  precious 
cocntnodities,  which  were  only  ponred  throujijh  her  bosom 
from  the  realms  of  India  into  the  lap  of  Europe.     The 
fixed  occupations  of  iLs  People,  ami  the  opulence  of  its 
trade,  filled  tlie  maritime  Province  of  the  Happv  Yemen 
with  many  more  cities   and  towns  than  were  fonnd  in 
L    the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula:  but  the  coasts  neither 
^m    of  the  Sandi^  nor  Stony  reg-ions  which   are  comprised 
J^    ia   its   ancient  triple  division,  were  entirely  destitute  of 
permanent  towns,  which  probably  owed  their  orig-in  to 
some  temptation  either  of  pasture  or  traffic ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sandy  Arabia,  in  [jarticiilar,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  about 
twu  hundred  and  fvfly  miles,  arose  the  two  principal  cities 
bcand  of  Mecca  and  Medina.     Of  these  the  former,  which  con- 
•^     tained  tlie  Caaba,  or  most  famous  Temple  of  the  ancient 
^^   Ambinn  superstition,  had  been  held  in  especial  reverence 
^y  by  the  Nation   from   a    jH'riod   even  antecedent  to  the 
■         Gmstian  Era,  as  the  holiest  scat  of  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.    While  the  position  of  Mecca  on  a  sterile  soil  dis- 
couraged  the  occupations  of  a^' culture,  it  was  advan- 
tageously situated  for  purposes  of  trade  ;   and  its   inha- 
bitants were  naturally  attracted   to  commercja!  pursuits 
from  the  convenience  with  which  they  were  enabled  to 
interchange  the  commodities  of  Africa  and  India,  by  the 
transport  of  caravans  across  the  desert  Peninsula,  from 
tiie  neighbouring  shore  of  tlie  Red  Sea  to  the  coasts  of 
^_      tlie  Persian  Gulf     In  like  manner,  their  city  intercepted 
^V    Midway  the  overland  communication  between  the  Indian 
^^    Ocean  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Greek  Empire  ;  and, 
^Voiding  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  it 
^a«  through  Mecca  that  the  rich  imports  of  the  Happy 
■Arabia  weie  exchanged  at  Damascus,  for  the  manufac- 

t^t^s  and  produce  of  Syria. t 
These    advantages  added  commercial  wealth  to  the 
'^pect  which  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  commanded  in 
«ie  eyes  of  an  idolatrous  People.     The  Rehgion  of  the 
^*1ibs  comprehended  the  adoration  of  the   Suu,  Moon, 


*  Pocock,  *S/^nmen  HUtariv  Jratfum,  pawrn.  Niebuhr,  2>e- 
*^/i/iV>n  tlr  l\4rah*f,  p.  328—344,  Volney,  Fo^ge  en  S^rie  €t  m 
^ff»pfr,  p.  3 15 — 385,  &c.     Sale,  Preliminm^  Dita>ur»e^  lec-  L 


}  Ahulfcda,   i>t9crtptin  JrahtO'^  p.    10—40,     Pocock,  Spectmnt 
'''•f,^r«6.  p.  12 J— 128,     Dllexbelot,  BibftUkf^e  Orientale,  p. 
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and  fixed  Stars :  but  the  Caabu  was  filled  with  Thiols  ; 
and  the  grosser  worship  of  fantastic  Images  and  em- 
blems disfigured  this  natural  superstition  of  a  Race  who, 
during  their  wanderings  through  vast  Deserts,  in  the 
deep  stillness  of  night  and  under  the  clear  and  lucid 
firmament,  contemplated  the  mysterious  splendour,  and 
were  guided  in  their  course  by  the  regular  motion,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Nor  were  an  imaginative  People 
without  a  gleam  of  that  pure  and  more  sublime  prin- 
ciple of  Religion,  which  is  involved  in  the  existence  of  a 
fijture  state  ;  and  some  fancies  of  the  Arabs  about  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  leavmfr 
a  aimei  to  perish  on  the  grave  of  the  master  who  might 
require  his  service  in  another  worlds  attested  their  belief 
of  a  general  resurrection.* 

The  political  featuies  of  Arabia,  since  no  records  de-  Their  poU- 
fine  the  wildncss  of  its  internal  barbarism,  can  only  be  in-  **f^  ^^' 
furred  from  their  ciiuneetion  with  the  atfairsof  the  more  ^***''"* 
civilized  Countries  which  bordereil  on  the  Peninsula* 
During  the  Vlth  Century,  we  find  the  Trilx?s  of  the 
Desert,  under  the  general  name  of  Sareicem,  (from 
some  unknown  etymology,)  engaged  alternately  in  capri- 
cious alliance  and  desultory  hostilities  with  the  Eastern 
and  Persian  Empires*  In  the  two  great  Provinces  of 
the  Stony  and  Sandy  Arabia,  Ihey  maintained  the  per- 
petnal  independence  of  their  Nation,  which  is  equally 
secured  by  the  fierce  character  of  the  roving  People  and 
the  insuperable  diflkulties  of  their  Counlr).  The  at-tive 
Tribes  of  the  De&ert  harass  the  advance  and  mock  the 
pursuit  of  an  invader;  the  secret  springs  elude  his 
search  ;  and,  in  the  barren  and  scorching  sands,  a  foreign 
army  would  perish  fron»  iieat,  fatigue,  want  of  food,  and 
ignorance  of  the  situation  of  water.  The  gc^ncral  ex- 
tent of  Arabia  has,  in  fact,  never  t*ecn  subjugated  ;  and 
even  the  victories  of  Trajan,  though  exaggerated  liy  his 
flatterers  into  the  boa^i  of  conquest,  did  not  extend  tiis 
Empire  beyond  the  most  Northern  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula, But  the  more  sedentary  and  enervated  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Southern,  or  Happy  Arabia,  have  frequently 
been  subdued ;  and  towards  the  close  of  tlie  Age  under 
our  review,  the  Counlry  of  Yemen  had  been  invaded 
by  the  naval  power  of  the  Persians,  and  reduced  to  a 
Province  of  their  Empire. f 

In  the  general  anarchy  and  common  independence  of  Supremacy 
the  Arabs»  there  arc,  however,  traces  of  something  like  of  Mttcca, 
a    recognised    superiority    of    Mecca ;    and    the     petty 
Chieftains  and  Tribes    both    of  the  cultivated  country 
and  the  deserts,  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  that  city 
as  the  Capital  of  their  Nation  as  well  as  the  chief  scat  of 
their  Religion.     In  its  political  aspect,  Mecca  presented 
the  rude  shape  of  a  Republic,  in  which  commerce  had 
created  an  opulent  and  powerful  aristocracy;  while  tlie 
simplicity  of  Arabian  manners  still  retained  the  Patriar- 
chal gradations  of  government.     The  Koreish,  a  Tribe  ctiTCTnfKlby 
who  enjoyed  the  greatest  estimation  and  honour  among  theTriLie  of 
all  the  Arabian  connnnnilies,  had  acquired^  whether  by  5^©"i»«h* 
force  or  fraud,  or  the  free  choice  of  their  Countrymen, 
ttie  ofiiee  of  guarding  the  sue  red  Temple  of  the  Caaba; 
and  with  the  religious,  they  secured  the  temporal  supre- 
macy in   the  Metropolis  of  Arabia,     It  was  they  who 
established  the  caravans  between    Syria  and  Yemen  ;  to 
ttie  Koreish  was  Mecca  chiefly  indebted  for  tlie  opulence 
w^hich  flowed  into  her  streets ;  and  the  noblest  youth  of 
a  fiery    Race  blended  a  passion    for  warfare  and  the 

♦  Pocock,  p.  90—136,  &e.    SaI^^  Prtiim.  DUctfursCf  »ec,  L 
t  S«Je,  ithi  tvpr^*    Pocock,  p.  55—78^  &c. 
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Biognphy.  higheit  renown  for  warlike  enterprise,  with  tlie  itinerant 
occupations  and  substantial  profits  of  a  lucrative  com- 
merce.* 

As  to  the  Koreish  was  tacitly  resigned  by  the  other 
Tribes  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  oif  Mecca,  so 
in  that  Tribe  itself  was  obedience  rendered  to  the  sway 
of  one  family ;  and  the  House  of  Uaschem  had  long 
supplied  a  hereditary  line  of  Pontiffs  to  the  Caaba,  and 
of  merchant  Princes  to  the  Commonwealth.  They 
claimed  with  their  Tribe  a  direct  descent  from  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Abraham,  the  earlier  links  of  which,  the 
Arabs  themselves  confess,  are  involved  in  obscurity ;  but 
which,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of  a  certain  class 
of  Historians,  must  be  readily  admitted  by  every  believer 
in  Revelation,  and  is,  indeed,  incontrovertibly  confirmed, 
among  other  proofs,  by  identity  of  peculiar  fau&bits,  by  the 
testimony  of  very  early  writers,  and  by  unbroken  tradi- 
tion. Their  genealogy  presents  a  long  succession  of 
illustrious  ancestors ;  and  for  many  generations  the  race 
of  Haschem  were  the  noblest  of  their  Tribe  and 
Country.t 

It  was  firom  this  Princely  stock  of  Arabia,  that  the 
victorious  Author  of  the  widely  extended  Faith  to  which 
he  has  given  his  name,  derived  his  parentage  and  birth. 
When  he  first  saw  the  light,  his  grandfather  Abdol- 
Motalleb  still  held  the  guardianship  of  the  Caaba, 
and  exercised  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Mecca.  l%e 
power  or  influence  of  the  fiimily,  however,  was  probably 
weakened  by  a  division  of  its  patrimony  among  the 
numerous  sons  of  Abdol-Motalleb ;  the  share  of  Abdal- 
lah  the  youngest  was  small,  and  had  remained  unim- 
proved by  the  usual  pursuit  of  commerce;  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  their  House  seemed  to  forbode 
a  declension  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Haschemites.  Mo- 
hammed, the  only  son  of  Abdallah,  and  Amina,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  Tribe  of  the  Zarites,  was  bom  at 
Mecca  about  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of 
the  Christian  Era.t  His  life  dawned  adversely  and  hea- 
vily :  he  was  early  deprived  by  death,  first  of  both  his 
parents,  and  then  of  his  grandfather ;  his  uncles  were 
numerous,  strong,  and  rapacious ;  and  in  the  partition 
of  their  fkther's  inheritance,  five  camels  and  a  single 
female  slave  comprised  all  the  possessions  which  t^y 
spared  to  the  helplessness  of  the  orphan.  The  guar- 
dianship of  Mohammed,  however,  together  with  the 
supreme  office  of  the  Religion  and  State,  devolved  on 
Abu-Taleb,  the  eldest  and  most  respectable  of  his 
uncles,  who  reared  him  in  his  house  with  kindness  and 
care,  and  instructed  his  youth  in  the  national  Arts  of 
warftire  and  trade.  Mohammed  was  thus  suffered  to 
attend  his  uncle  in  his  joumies  to  the  Fairs  of  Syria, 
and  fought  by  his  side  in  the  usual  feuds  of  the  Arabian 
Tribes :  but  his  early  mai^ood  was  consumed  without 
distinction,  until,  in  his  twenty-fiftti  year,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  ftctor  to  Kadijah,  the  noble  widow 


•  JTomiijC.  106,  with  19ale*i  notes  on  fte  Koreish.  Abnlfeda, 
De  vita  Mohammediy  c.  6.    Pocock,  p.  51.    D'Herbelot,  p.  8«1. 

f  AMfeda,  the  first  two  chspten.  Osjipnec,  Fit  de  Mmkomei, 
traduite  et  comjnie  de  t  Alcoran^  dee  tradittotu  de  la  SMma,  et  dee 
meilleurs  amteun  Arahee^  JntroduoeioHf  &c. 

JAbulfeda,  c.  1.  The  leseareh  and  calculation  of  flie  leaned 
laborious  Beoedictines  (VArt  de  virijier  les  DeOee,  p.  15) 
have  imagined  the  coffect  dale  of  Mohammed's  birth  to  be  a 
yearUiter:  but  the  hypothesis  is  without  foundation ;  and  we  may 
echo  the  suspicion  it  Gibbon  (c.  50.)  that  <*  while  we  refine  our 
chronology,  it  is  poinble  thit  the  Ulitente  Frophet  wis  ignoiani  of 
hb  own  age." 


Hiseaily 
life. 


of  a  wealthy  trader  of  Mecca,  won  her  afiections,  and 
was  shortly  united  to  her  in  marriage.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  event,  which  had  a  sensible 
and  immediate  effect  upon  the  temporal  fortunes  of 
Mohammed,  was  also  remotely  the  cause  which  excited 
his  spiritual  pretensions.  His  marriage  with  Kadijak 
at  once  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  Sie  most  opulenl 
merchants  of  Mecca,  and  enabled  him  to  assert  that 
hereditary  consideration  in  his  family  and  Tribe,  which 
was  due  to  his  lineage,  but  had  hitherto  been  denied  to 
his  poverty.  In  a  lot  of  independence  and  leumve,  he 
might  nourish  either  the  silent  dreams  of  enthnsailie 
meditation,  or  the  deep  purposes  of  hypocritical  am- 
bition, which  would  Imve  equally  been  dispeBed  and 
extinguished  in  a  life  of  active  and  laborions  pemny« 
The  conscious  influence  of  his  wealth  and  oonnectioHi 
might  encourage  aspirations  of  fanaticism  or  firaiid, 
which  in  neglect  and  indigence  wonki  never  hav« 
awakened.  But  ardent  and  expansive  as  was  his 
g^nation,  bold  and  original  as  was  his  genius,  the 
of  the  Fanatic  or  Impostor  were  slowly  matured ; 
interval  of  fifieen  yearst  is  reckoned  between  the  data 
of  his  marriage  and  the  first  declaration  of  his  pretended 
mission  from  Heaven. 

The  practices  in  which  Mohammed  is  said  to  bsio 
consumed  this  long  period,  were  such  as  may  \m 
ascribed  indifferently  to  the  dictates  of  a  fervid  enthn* 
siasm,  or  a  cod  and  calculating  design  of  impostiim* 
His  deportment  towards  his  fellow-dtizens  appeared  to 
be  regulated  by  a  general  spirit  of  courtesy  and  bene* 
volenoe;  his  charities  were  extensive  and  boantifal; 
and  his  devotions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Caaba  were  performed  with  a  regularity  and  strictnoB, 
which  secured  him  the  highest  reputation  for  pious  warn* 
terity.  But  at  stated  seasons  he  withdrew  altngetlwr 
from  the  world  to  fasting,  meditation,  and  prayer,  in  <iw 
holy  retreat  of  Mount  Hara,t  near  Mecca;  and  tbeaa 
ascetic  observances  attracted  the  veneration  of  a  mdeaad 
ignorant  People,  while  they  gradually  sublimated  his 
own  mind  into  the  exaltation  of  spiritual  pride  or  of 
delusion.  Some  insight  (which,  however  obtained,  he 
unquestionably  possessed)  into  the  Sacred  History  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  text  of  a  corrupted  Christianity,  ltd 
his  acute  intellect  to  discard  the  gross  Idolatry  of  the 
Arabians;  the  influence  which  his  apparent  saneti^ 
had  acquired  over  his  Countrymen  was  to  be  exerantf 
in  the  inculcation  of  a  purer  Creed ;  and  when  he  pro* 
claimed  himself  a  Prophet,  the  express  objeefc  of  his 
mission  was  to  assert  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  aad  to 
restore  the  primitive  Religion  of  Abraham  end  Uh 
mael. 

The  qualifications  which  he  possessed  fbr  the  |iiv 
mulgation  of  his  doctrines,  are  best  attiested  by  the  aae* 
cess  of  his  audacious  pretensions ;  and  while  we  doubt 
the  authenticity,  we  may  admit  the  probable  troth  of 
the  traditions,!  which  attribute  to  him  all  tlioae  fper- 
sonal  endowments,  that  were  most  likely  to  cemraand  ttio 
respect,  and  win  the  affections,  o^  a  barhareus  hot  ima- 
ginative People — a  handsome  and  noble  ilgure,  a  dig>* 
nifiled  and  engaging  address,  a  fluent  and  persnasi^e 
eloquence.  These  advantages,  the  ^ppontaneows  gills  of 
Natm«,  vrere  doubtless  assisted  by  the  accidents  dT  birth 
and  station :  bnt  it  must  greatly  elevate  the  standard  at 

♦  Abulfeda,  c  S— 6.    Oagnier,  c.  4. 

f  Abulia,  c.  7. 

X  Ibid, 

$  See  tboie  collected  in  Gagnier,  toL  ii.  p.  266,  ftc 
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which  we  are  to  eBtimat^  tlie  prodigious  force  of  his 
inherent  genius,  when  we  ctill  to  mind  IhaL  he  was 
totally  unassisted  by  artifkial  culture  ;  and  we  learn 
with  astoaishment,  tliat  this  destined  founder  of  a  new, 
wiile-spreadiiig,  and  enduring  system  of  Religion,  in 
which  gross  imposture  was  blended  with  sublime  con- 
ceptions and  beuevolent  morality,  was  an  tinletlercd  and 
jg^ncirant  Barbarian  :  that  he  had  not  even  been  taught 
either  to  read  or  write,*  was  entirely  destitute  of  the 
practical  experience  uf  civilized  hfe,  and  had  never  re- 
motely surveyed  its  aspect,  save  during  the  brief  and 
busy  commotion  of  a  Syrian  Fair.t 

VVhen  his  determitialiou  to  assume  the  Prophetic  ollioe 
was  matured »  Mohauimed  was  aOGOOipaQied  by  his  wife 
and  household  to  the  usual  place  of  his  solitary  medita- 
tioiis.  It  has  been  w  ell  obsorved,  that  the  conquests  of 
the  Impostor  over  his  family  were  the  most  arduous  which 
he  ever  effected :  since  he  presented  himself  as  a  Prophet 
to  those,  who  were  must  conversant  witl)  tun  inhrmitiea 
as  a  man. I  Yet  there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the 
fiiocerity  of  their  belief.  11  js  first  converts  were  his 
wife  Kadijali ;  his  yuulliful  cousiu  Ali,  the  son  of  his 
uncle  Abu-Taleb ;  his  frieud  Abu-Beker,  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Mecca  of  mature  age;  and  hLs 
slave  Zeid.  The  last  of  the^^  four  might  be  actuated 
by  the  hoi>e  of  treedom  or  the  spirit  of  senility ;  but  the 
profession  of  the  other  three  is  chargeable  with  no 
motive  more  suspicious  than  the  credulity  of  atfection. 
When  Mohammed  affirmetl,  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  had 
appearcfl  to  him  in  a  iioclunial  vision,  and  pronounced 
him  the  Apistle  of  God,  Kadijah  was  tiie  first  to  credit 
the  tale,  and  in  the  sacred  olfice  of  the  Prophet  to 

.^Qour  the  beloved  person  of  a  hufcband ;  young  Ali 
MCepted  the  pretensions  of  his  friend  and  relative  widi 
the  fiery  spirit  of  juvenile  fanaticism;  and  Abu-Beker 
was  strangely  excited  to  employ  die  influence  of  a  calm 
and  temple  rate  character,  in  increiuiiiig  the  number  of 
proselytes  to  the  cause  w  Inch  he  had  embraced.  Imme- 
iliately  by  his  reasoning  or  persiiasitiu,  five  of  the  prin* 
clpal  men  of  Mecca  were  induced  privately  to  abjure 
the  National  Idolatry,  and  to  declare  their  belief  in  the 
divine  mission  and  doctrines  of  Mohammed  ;  and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  voluntary  conversion 
of  five  other  citixens.^ 

During  three  years,  Mohammed  was  suflBciently 
occupied  in  the  silent  conversion,  or  satisfied  with  the 
b^tiiAge,  of  these  fuurieeu  disciples,  But  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  either  encouraged  by  his  success  or  irapa^ 
tient  at  its  narrow  limits,  he  burst  fi-om  the  privacy  in 

'  which  he  had  hitherto  withheld  his  pretensions,  aud  pub- 
licly asserted  both  the  Unity  of  God  and  his  own  Heavenly 
office.  Tlie  occasion  chosen  was  a  banquet,  according 
witli  the  simple  manners  of  the  Arabs,  to  wiiich  all  the 
males  of  the  House  of  Haschem  were  invited ;  and  there 
addressing  his  astonished  kinsmen,  about  forty  of  whom 
were  assembled,  Mohammed  inibrmcd  tliem,  that  he, 
And  he  only,  was  empowered  to  dispense  the  roost  pre- 
cious of  gills,  the  treasures  both  of  this  w  orld  and  of  the 
next,     "  God,"  he  continued,  **  has  commanded  me  to 

•  Abulfieda,  c.  7.  whose  mppcal  tw  tTHditjon  corresponds  \nth  the 
JTorwi,  e,  7,  whtrein  MohiLrnmed  culls  himself^  iit  is  culled,  ex- 
pPNilyf  tins  "  iOitevato  Propha :"  fiwile's  verHon :)  and  a^aio^  c.  29t 
''  Thou  coulilst  QCii  lead  any  book/'  &c.  Also  Sole,  Fretim,  Dit* 
<itmr»ef  sec-  2» 

f  AbtdfcdiL,  c.  7. 

i  Gibbon,  c,  50.  (xqL.  Ix.  p.  292.  Edit.  1307,) 

I  Abulfeda  c.  8. 


call  you  to  his  sen^ice.  Who  among  you  will  share  my 
burthen?  who  will  be  my  companion,  my  fellow- 
labourer,  my  Vezir?"  The  appeal  was  received  with 
silent  astonibhrnentj  and  perhaps  with  secret  derision  : 
until  Ali,  who  had  impatiently  waited  in  expecta- 
tion that  some  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Houfie  would 
have  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  exclaimed  in  the 
phreiizy  of  enthusiuiim  — '*  O  Apostle  of  the  one  God,  I 
am  the  man  1  whosoever  shall  rise  up  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  pluck  forth  his  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  and  tear  open  his  bowels !  O  Prophet  of  God,  I 
will  be  thy  Vezir,*'  Mohammed  embraced  his  young 
proselyte  with  transport,  and  blessed  fiim  as  his  brother, 
his  friend,  and  tlie  chosen  assistant  of  his  sacred  office. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Abu-Taleb  proliibited  the  wild  folly 
of  his  son«  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  nephew  from 
the  prosecution  of  bis  farmtical  design.  Mohammed  re- 
plied only  by  the  asseveration,  that  though  the  Sunshoidd 
be  set  against  his  course  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Moon 
on  his  left,  he  would  still  persevere ;  the  son  of  Abu-Taleb 
was  equally  immovable  in  his  fidelity ;  and  the  vene- 
rable Chieftain,  finding  his  influence  unavailing  to  arrest 
the  purpose  of  his  relatives,  exerted  his  power  for  their 
protection  against  the  animosity  which  their  departure 
from  the  Idolatrous  Faith  of  their  forefathers  had  pro- 
voked in  their  Tribe.* 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Rehgion  which, 
under  the  general  name  of  l8lani,t  Mohammed  now 
began  publicly  to  preach  at  Mecca,  involved  two  pri- 
mary articles  of  belief,  aud  four  positive  duties  of  pious 
obligation4  The  confession  of  Musulman  Faith  is 
comprised  in  the  discordant  and  blasphemous  union  of 
Eternal  Truth  and  audacious  imposture :  that  there  is 
only  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of 
God.§  To  assert  the  Divine  Unity,  to  reclaim  the 
World  from  Idolatry  and  error,  and  to  restore  Religion 
to  its  pristine  purity,  was  the  peculiar  office  allotted  to 
the  Apostle,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Prophet*!-  The 
secondaiy  oliject  of  his  mission  was  to  inculcate  to  man- 
kind the  great  duties  of  practical  piety  in  prayer,  fesiing, 
almsgiving,  and  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  Temple  of 
Mecca,  The  first  three  of  these  cardinal  duties  are 
stamped  with  the  original  purpose  of  a  new  system,  or 
the  imitation  of  a  purer  Creed  :  but  the  fourth  was  evi- 
dently added  in  couibrinity  to  the  immemorial  preju- 
dices of  the  Arabs  in  favour  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Caaba; 
ami  the  injunction  to  worsliip  in  that  Temple,  was  ft 
compromise  witli  tlie  rites  of  ancient  Idolatry,  which 
the  Impostor,  perhaps,  found  it  difficult  to  abolish,  and 
could  only  divert  to  the  honour  of  the  one  God* 

In  the  progress  of  his  imposture,  Mohammed  was 
taught  the  necessity  of  in\*cnting  an  express  Revelation 
of  the  Divine  Will,  both  to  assert  the  direct  authority  of 
his  mission,  and  to  methodize  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
code  of  his  system.  For  these  purposes  he  delivered 
to  his  proselytes  fi-om  time  to  time  such  portions  of 
the  pretendefl  Word  of  Gcjd  as  the  enthusiasm,  or  pas- 
sion, or  policy  of  the  moment  suggested ;  and  these 

•  Abwlfutla,  c  8* 

f  Eslam,  or  Islamisin,  signifies  tbe  tota!  te«igimt!onof  body  aad 
soul  to  Gi>d,  It  also  means  thvs  MobaramedanWoitdj  and  is,  thtre- 
fore,  of  th«  ^me  acceptation  among  the  Mohammedans,  as  the 
t?oitls  *  \-  and   Christendom  among  Chriittians.     3Iillsy  p. 

27.     II  t^d  MoMlem^  or  Musulman,  a  profc^or  of  Islam. 

♦  Viiji-  Mw  huraMf  pataim,  with  the  Introductory  discoarw,  aad 
thL'  ootem  of  Sale. 
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aocumulaied  di'Ci&tI(>nS  gtipptied  the  substance  or  groand- 
work  for  the  volume  which,  under  the  Arabic  term  of 
Al-Koran,  or  the  Book  fit  to  be  read,  or  that  which 
ought  to  be  read,*  defines  and  preserves  the  Faith  and 
Ordinances  of  Islam.  As  these  fi-agments  were  orally 
promulgated  by  the  illiterate  Prophet,  they  were  eagerly 
committed  to  writing  by  his  fiinatic  auditory,  if  we  may 
credit  the  vulgar  traditions,  on  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and  the  shoulder-bones  of  mutton,  or  more  pro- 
bably on  the  skins  of  animals. 

We  may  suspect  that  the  whole  tale  of  the  original 
composition  of  the  Koran  is  enveloped  in  even  greater 
uncertainty  and  fable  than  the  actions  of  its  reputed 
author.  According  to  the  common  account,  the  mate- 
rials on  which  its  desultory  portions  had  been  inscribed, 
were  thrown,  without  arrangement  or  connection,  into  a 
chest,  which  remained,  during  the  life  of  Mohammed, 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  favourite  wives ;  and  two 
years  afler  his  death,  the  writings  were  collected,  set  in 
due  order,  and  copied  into  a  volume,  by  his  firiend  and 
successor,  Abu-Beker.f  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
also  traditionally  asserted,  that  the  original  promulgation, 
though  evidently  delivered  at  intervals,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience and  obey  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  im- 
posture, was  more  S3rstematic  and  carefiil;  that  the 
Pseudo-prophet  was  assisted  in  its  composition  by  a 
heretic  Monk,  or  at  least  by  some  apostate  Christian  or 
Jew  ;t  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  collected  volume 
is  coeval  with  the  life-time  of  Mohammed  himself  Still 
more  to  perplex  the  question  of  Historical  contradiction, 
modern  writers  have  variously  imagined  internal  evi- 
dence equally  positive,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  Work 
denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist,§  and  that  the  Koran 
is  indebted  to  several  hands  for  its  present  contents.|| 

But  it  can  only  be  authenticated  with  tolerable  preci- 
sion, that,  soon  afler  the  death  of  Mohammed,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Koran  was  made  by  the  labour  or 
under  the  orders  ofAbu-Beker;  that,  about  twenty  years 
later,  the  Khalif  Othman,  under  the  plea  of  correcting 
the  numerous  errors  which  had  already  crept  into  the 
sacred  text,  promulgated  a  second  and  thorough  revi- 
sion of  the  Work ;  and  that  this  version  is  the  same 
which  is  still  used  by  the  Mohammedan  World.^  With 
how  much  fidelity  either  Abu-Beker  or  Othman  per- 
formed or  authorized  the  editorial  office,  it  is  now  of 
course  impossible  to  determine  and  useless  to  inquire  : 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  hands  of  both,  the 
progress  of  the  Religion,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
temporal  power,  may  have  suggested  many  important 
interpolations  and  additions  to  the  spurious  revelations 
of  its  founder.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the 
traditionary  acknowledgment  that  Abu-Beker  received 
only  the  disjointed  materials  of  his  Work,  and  that 
Othman  found  it  more  easy  or  convenient  to  destroy 
the  copies  of  the  original  volume  and  to  publish  a  new 
Koran,  than  to  correct  the  various  readings  of  the  old 
one  ;  and  we  may  altogether  assent  to  the  caution,  that 
the  existing  text  can  scarcely  be  assumed  to  ofier  either 

•  Sale,  Pretiminaiy  Ducottrse,  lec.  3. 

?See  Sole,  «6i  tupri. 
Sale,  note  to  Koran,  c  16.  in  which  the  Impostor  himielf  haa 
reeoFded  the  general  tutpidons  of  his  unbelieving  Countrymen. 
'  Sale,  Gibbon,  (vol.  iz.  p.  259,)  &c 
See  particularlv  an  Aztide  in  the  Betrotpeetive  Review  (voL  iii. 
^22)  on  the  Koran, 
%  Sale,  Prei,  Di$,  Mc3.    Mills,  p.  278.    Betrotpeetive  Review, 
vol.  iii  p.  11. 
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a  correct  transcript  fh>m  the  original  system  of  the  re-    II 
puted  author,  or  a  perfect  image  of  his  dioughts.*  ^ 

But  whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  on  the  entire  ^"^^ 
authenticity  of  the  Koran,  ts  wholly  the  Work  of  the      ^ 
pretended  Prophet  himself,  there  can  be  none  on  the      \ 
sources  firom    which  its  contents  were   derived.     By 
whomever  composed,  it  is,  in  the  better  portions  of  ite      j 
thoughts  and  diction,  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  Hdy      ^ 
Scriptures :  though  its  system  is  but  the  base  counterfeit  xis  i 
of  even  the  corrupted    Christianity  of  the  Eastern 
Churches ;  still  fiirther  adulterated  by  admixture  with 
the  fictions  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  the  dreams  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  the  gross  Idolatry  of  the  ancient 
Arabians.     In  the  Vlth  Century,  Arabia  had  afforded  n 
common  refiige  to  various  Heretical  Sects  of  Christians^ 
to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Disciples  of  Zoroaster.     Tlie 
Koran  was  heterogeneously  compounded  of  the  sacreS 
truths,  the  false  legends,  and  the  wild  fables,  whkh 
were  to  be  gathered  firom  the  incongruous  doctrines  antf 
opinions  of  all  these  people.     The  assertion  of  the  Unity 
of  God,  and  the  inculation  of  His  worship,  in  the  parity 
of  which  the  followers  of  the  Koran  make  their  chief 
boast,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  real  superiority  of  tte 
Musulman  over  other  fiilse  Creeds  mainly  consists,  are  ob- 
viously derived  firom  the  Pentateuch ;  and  whatever  jnsfc  I. . 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Almighty  Cre«r  rap 
tor,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  ^ 
are  found  in  &e  Koran^  may,  in  like  manner,  be  traced 
to  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.    Lest 
this  should  admit  of  any  question,  the  Historical  allu- 
sions of  the  pseudo-revelation  expressly  refer  to  the 
events  and  recognise  the  sacred  character  of  the  true 
one,  even  while  they  pervert  its  object  and  falsify  its 
Word.     The  divine  mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ 
is  studiously  acknowledged :  though  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance in  the  life  of  each  is  disfigured  with  the 
absurdities   of  the   Rabbinical   legends   and  spurioits 
Gospels.    The  necessity  of  exalting  the  revelations  of  U. 
Islam  above  those  of  Christianity,  guided  the  authors  of  ^ 
the  Koran  in  their  abuse  of  the  Scriptural  materials.;  |^ 
and  the  example  of  the  Arian  Heretics  taught  them  Go 
impiously  to  degrade  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  into  m 
mere  mortal,t  greater  indeed  than  all  the  preceding 
Prophets,  but  inferior  to  Mohammed,  the  last  and  most 
illustrious  Apostle  of  God,  the  prefigured  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter  of  the  Gospel.     The  Jews  are  condemned 
for  having  rejected  the  Messias ;   the  Christians  for 
asserting  His  Divinity,  and  corrupting  the  text  of  His 
Gospel.     The  reality  of  His  Crucifixion  is  denied ;  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  substitution  on  the  Cross  of  an 
undefined  Being  in  His  likeness,  defeated  the  malioe  of 
His  enemies,  while  the  Messias  himself  was  caught  xx^ 
into  the  third  Heaven. 

While  these  circumstantial  falsifications  of  Sacred 
History  betray  also  the  degree  in  which  the  oompounden 
of  the  Koran  were  indebted  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ments  for  the  juster  and  more  elevated  views  of  the 
Divine  Attributes  which  are  infused  into  their  system  ; 
it  is  equally  easy  to  trace  the  lower  and  grosser  portions 
of  the  sche^ie  to  a  very  different  original.  Rejectinf^ 
the  rewards  offered  by  the  Gospel  in  an  eternal  state, 
of  such  blissful  purity  as  sanctified  souls  may  be  ex.*  II 
pected  to  enjoy,  it  was  from  the  imaginings  of  the  Per*  ^ 
sian  Magi  that  Mohammed  borrowed  his  fanciful  con-  ^ 
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m^j,  ceptions  ofih^  Spiritual  World,  his  puerile  machinery  of 
^-^«r  An<rcK  Geiiii\  and  Bevils,  the  local  habituitioti  of  his 
"«>  HeU»  and  the  voluptuous  enjoyuienls  of  his  Paradise. 
**•  The  Deinonolo^y  of  Mohammed  is  bnt  a  copy  of  that 
^*  of  Zoroaster  or  his  followers;  the  Kblis,  or  Satan  of 
^  the  Musulmaus,  is  precisely  the  Ahrimani  or  Arimanius, 
l^*  of  the  Magi ;  the  hair-breadth  bridge,  Al  Sirat,  which 
■^*      spitns  iKe   gulf  of  torments   to  the    threBhold   of  the 

seventh  Heaven,  is  evidently  of  Persian  creation  ;  and 
^L  the  Uouris*,  or  black-eyed  virgins  of  Paradise,  who  are 
^m  to  minister  to  the  delijfhlii  of  the  virtuous  believer,  are 
^P  but  Uie  Hourani  B^hatl,  with  whom  the  Marians  had 
^m      peopled  their  retrion  of  beatitude.*     The  ever  verdant 

groves  and  gardens,  the  marble  palaces  and  precious 

tgems,  and  all  the  allurement,  i>omp^  and  circumstance, 
in  which  the  Oriental  imagination  can  embody  and  en- 
hance the  most  exquisite  creations  of  earthly  luxury, 
belou|r  in  common  to  the  Hindu,  the  Magian,  and  the 
Mohammedan  abodes  of  eternal  felicity. t 
Amidst  lis  distortions  of  Holy  Scripturcj  and  its 
spoliaiians  from  the  Magian  system,  the  Koran^  lastly, 
Hil^^  exhibits  the  traces  of  the  old  Arabian  superstition;  and 
notwithstanding  its  boasted  denunciations  ag'ainst  Idol- 
atry, the  positive  injunction  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
identifies  the  Religion  of  Islam  with  the  Pagan  worship, 
which  Mohammed  declared  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  mission  to  extirpate.  The  inexplicable  sanctity  of  the 
Caaba,  and  the  ailoration  of  its  black  stone,  are  revered 
and  practised  as  senselessly  by  the  devout  Musulman  as 
by  tlie  ancient  Idolater  ;  and  the  preservation  of  these 
numeaning  rites  is  a  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  Mo- 
hammed, either  actuated  by  his  own  early  prejudices, 
or  unable  to  overcome  the  infUtence  of  venerated  cus- 
I  turns  in  his  followers^  infused  the  gross  Pagtinism  of 

H  his  own  Country,  as  well  as  the  mote  spiritual  system 
^"  of  Zoroaster,  into  his  pretended  reformation  of  the 
L^    tnie  Faith, t 

ff^  -     The  Koran  is  writlen  in  the  idiom  which  was  used 

f^Strm,  ^  Mecca   by  the  Tribe   of  Koreish,   confessedly   the 

purest  and  most  refined  among  the   ancient  dialects  of 

Arabia;  and  from  every  motive  of  Religion  and  taste» 

llie  text  of  ihe  sacred  vol y me   has  naturally,  therefore, 

ibeen  received  by  the  Arabs  as  the  general  standard  of 
their  Language,  Dot  ilie  modern  variations  of  the 
Arabia;  are  as  numerous  as  the  Countries  of  Islam  in 
whidi  it  is  still  used  ;  and  Time,  with  its  usvml  corry|j- 
tioiis^  has  so  changed  the  vulgar  speech  in  the  Peuin- 
sulu  Itself  that  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  now  taught 
even  at  Mecca  as  a  d^ikd  JLanpiage.  All  competent 
cjpinions  are  agreed  that  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
volume  in  the  original,  though  with  many  irregularitie.s 
are  magnificent,  harmonious,  and  elegant  ;§  and  its 
•  composition  is  esteemed  liy  the  learned  devotees  of  the 
^lijsque  to  be  both  inimitable  and  miraculous.  They, 
inileed,  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Pseudo-prophet 
himself,  in  challenging  either  Angels  or  Men  to  imitate 
the  Iranscendeut  beauties    of  a   single   pa&sage ;   and 
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•Hyde,   MUt,   Reii^wnit    f'Henim    Pertarmm,   p.  244—402, 


f  The  common  ttnwLti  uLiO  of  the  Hirtflu  ami  Magian  piciui^a  of 
^ATxUse,  is  rtfnrlerttl  lii|jhty  probable  by  their  Test-mbbiuce  j  and 
fhlm  internal  cip-itlence  gives  morti  wLn^jlit  ^han  would  otherwise 
mllAeh  to  a  curioui  fiAsaa^  in  Ainminuus  MfticeUiiius,  (lib.  xxiJL 
e,)  mhlch  asserts  that  tbts  Magi  borT0w**d  many  of  th*fir  doctrines 
^otn  tlie  Brahuiina* 

%  Sate,  Prrl  Dii.  lec.  4,  adjfm, 

%  Sftl«,  Kc  3.    MiUv,  p.  230. 


with  an  audacious  confidence  in  the  poorer  of  his  im-     Moham- 
posture,  or  under  a  stranger  delusion  of  enthusiasm,       ^^ 
Mohammed  appeals  to  the  perfection  of  hi!*  revelations       «  ^""^^ 
for  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  and  dares 
to  assert  that  God   alone  could  deliver  a  Work  so  in-       ri:ii 
comparable,*"     It  is  not  improbable  that  its  harmony  of       '  f^ 
expres?^ion   ha<l   a   great  effect  in  ca|jtivating  the  uu-      ^^  d. 
tutored  Asiatic  mind,  which  is  very  susc*eptible  of  the       g32, 
music  of  sounds,  and  eaijily  wrought  by  them  to  ecstacy. 

The  rhythmical  meWly,  which  is  so  much  ail  mi  red 
in  the  Language  of  the  A'oran  l>y  the  learned  Moslems, 
and  attested  by  every  Arabic  scholar  among  the  Cliris- 
tians,  is  lost  in  our  translations  ;  but  in  real  elevation 
of  thought  and  sentiment,  its  style  will  not  sustain  the 
remotest  compari?aon  with  the  Bible ;  and  its  most 
applauded  periods  fall  immeasurably  below  the  elo- 
quence, the  grandeur,  the  transcendent  sublimity,  of  what 
may  be  termed  parallel  passages  in  those  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  which  the  Impostor  so  largely 
borrowed.  The  Christian  reader  will  be  shocked  by 
the  aflmixture  of  Divine  Truth  with  incoherent  rhaj^sody 
and  grovelling  absurdity  ;  he  will  wade  with  impatience 
through  the  endless  mass  of  History  and  Fable,  precept 
and  declamation  ;  and  his  reason  will  be  perpetually 
disgusted  with  the  contrast  of  benevolent  morality  and 
vijvdictive  retaliation,  of  peaceful  forbearance  and  in- 
tolerant fnry.  As  the  pi;rtions  of  the  Koran  were 
delivered  at  d'dfe rent  periods  and  places,  and  adapted  to 
the  shifting  emergencies  of  every  occasion,  however 
solemn  or  trilling,  the  wfiole  compilation  is  full  of  dis- 
agreements ;  and  throughout  the  Work  the  convenient 
doctrine  of  the  Impustor  that  any  text  might  be  aliro- 
giited  or  modified  by  a  subsequent  revelation,  is  required 
to  reconcile  a  thousatid  contradictions.  Thus  the  parts 
earlie?it  promulgated,  while  the  Prophet  was  powerless, 
speak  the  language  of  peace,  mercy,  and  toleration  ; 
the  later  revelations,  afler  the  establishment  of  his  autho- 
rity, breathe  nothing  but  fiery  denunciations  against  his 
enemies  and  against  unbelievers,  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
of  religions  persecution.  Sucli  inconsistencies,  like  the 
dispensing  doctrine  which  can  reconcile  them  only  by 
olfensively  attributing  their  irresolute  purpose  to  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  discover  the  grossucss  of  the 
imiwslure*  and  detract  irom  the  merits  of  the  Koran  as 
a  consistent  and  skilful  performance.  But  it  is  these 
contradictions  which  serve  also  most  strongly  to  confirm 
the  traditionary  ac^count  of  its  delivciy  in  ]iortions  ;  and 
which  offer  the  least  suspicious  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Koran y  or  the  agreement  of  the  existing 
text  with  the  desultory  revelations  of  the  original  Im- 
postor. 

Tlie  Koran  is  the  basis  of  the  floral  and  Juridical  ^foral  and 
system,    as  well    as   of  the    Theology  of  the    Moslem  g""t*^^^Jf 
World  ;t  and  ihe  necessary  union  of  the  highest  Judi-  di^  AV«irt» 
cial  with  the  Sacerdotal  offices  in  every  jMohammedau 

•  Koran,  c.  2.  11.  and  (more  expressly)  t  17. 

f  The  SfiHtm^  how^vnTf  or  Intdiliynary  Jaw,  is  also  ventrnted  and 
recogni^  by  thu  Moslem  World  aa  an  aulliority  second  only  to  the 
Konm  itt«ilf.  Untlur  tins  ttirm  (whith  ^i^uitiea  custom  or  ordi- 
naiiccf)  arc  comimtied  all  the  records  of  tin;  jsuiyingsi  and  actions  of 
tli<2  Prophet,  which  are  ftujipo»ed  to  hai^e  beeti  dt rived  from  the 
oral  te!»tiiuouy  of  his  wiv^  ami  contemporary  ilii^^ipleei.  Uf  these 
collection*  there  arc  several  hij^bly  e^teeiued  by  the  Drthodax  Sou- 
nites  or  Mujuibnaii  Traditioiiiwls  :  but  the  most  famous  of  all  is  tlie 
ISnAiiik  (or  (ientdine  Book)  of  Al  Bochuri^  which  was  cornpileil  nlnjiit 
two  hiuKlred  years  after  the  death  of  MtihainmeJ,  i>Uterbelutr 
^1^.  Onatt.  Arts.  SnfmtA  and  BocMirL  Aud  h^^  also  a  iiut«  of 
Gagaier  to  the  XiXlh  chapter  of  AUff/ed^* 
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Cmintry,  explains  the  direct  spfplicatkm  of  the  Reli- 
gious and  Moral  Code  of  Islam,  to  ^le  bnsiness  of 
Criminal  and  Civil  Jurispradence.  Mohammed  con- 
stituted himself  a  Legislat<»r  as  well  as  a  Prophet ; 
Legal  enactments  are  loosely  interspersed  throoghoat 
his  Work  among  Ethical  doctrines  and  Moral  preoepts ; 
and  his  revelation  provides,  though  without  any  metho- 
dical arrangement,  or  apparent  uniformity  of  design, 
for  all  the  social  exigencies  of  a  rude  and  simple  con- 
stitution of  Society.  The  four  primary  obhgationB  of 
prayer' and  ablution,  listing,  alms-giving,  and  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  are  enforced  by  the  hopes  and  the 
lears  of  reward  and  punishment  in  Eternity.  The 
prohibition  of  gaming,  usury,  wine,  and  interdicted 
meats,  is  accompanied  with  the  same  threatenings  of 
divine  wrath ;  such  vices  as  are  least  cogpiizable  by 
spiritual  laws,  covetousness,  prodigality,  falsehood, 
slander,  perjury,  are  more  specially  declared  to  be  held 
in  abhorrence  by  God ;  and  general  exhortations  to  the 
virtues  of  mutual  charity,  benevolence,  justice,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  g^titude  to  benefactors,  and  reverence 
for  parents  and  superiors,  are  strengthened  with  the 
promises  of  everlasting  ^licity.  The  ordinances  of 
marriage  and  polygamy,  of  divorce,  dowry,  and  inherit- 
ance, the  relations  of  diebtor  and  creditor,  are  specially 
defined ;  and  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  thefl,  and 
personal  injury,  are  severally  visited  with  the  gradations 
of  judicial  punishment.  But  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
religious  doctrines,  the  moral  precepts,  and  the  social 
ordinances  of  the  Koran  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
present  subject ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
if  the  general  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  evident 
sources  and  the  principal  characteristics  of  Islamism, 
shall  illustrate  the  life  of  its  extraordinary  author,  and 
the  History  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Empire  which 
he  founded.* 

The  progress  of  his  Religion,  even  after  he  had 
formally  assumed  the  Prophetic  office  at  Mecca,  was  for 
ten  years  extremely  laborious  and  slow.  But  he  perse- 
vered through  every  discouragement  and  difficulty: 
dictating  at  intervals  to  his  disciples  in  private  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Koran;  preaching  incessantly  in  public  at 
the  Caaba  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  his  pretended 
revelations;  exhorting  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  pil- 
grim strangers  to  quit  their  gross  Idolatry  for  the  pure 
worship  of  the  one  God ;  summoning  them  to  repent- 
ance, prayer,  and  good  works;  and  endeavouring  to 
allure  their  faith  by  glowing  pictures,  the  most  capti- 
vating to  a  People  so  prone  to  the  indulgence  of 
imagination  and  the  senses,  of  a  Paradise  of  eternal 
voluptuousness.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were 
made  obstinate  either  by  prejudice  or  incredulity ;  the 
Koreish,  especially,  were  indignant  or  alarmed  at  doc- 

*  For  a  more  elaborate  view  of  the  Koran,  the  inquisitive  reader 
may  be  referred  to  several  sources  of  information.  Hie  Preiimimxry 
Ditcourte  and  notes  of  Salens  tranalation  form  an  admirable  com- 
mentary on  the  text  of  the  Work ;  the  remarks  of  GKbbon  (c.  50.) 
disi^ay  as  usual  his  extent  oi  research  and  bis  malevolence  against 
Cbxistianity ;  the  Pkper  in  the  Retrotpeetive  Review  already  quoted, 
though  pwhaps  expressed  in  somewhat  confident  terms,  is  well 
written,  and  evinces  consideialile  acquaintance  with  its  subject  \  and 
the  Vth  chapter  of  Mills^s  Hitaty  of  MmAammedamMm,  presents  an 
aUe  digest  All  these  materials  have  been  consulted  and  occBsion- 
ally  usol.  The  Historical  nature  of  our  present  rapid  sketeh  has 
&rfaidden  as  from  considering  Mr.  Forster's  bold  and  most  ingenious 
hypolhesis  in  his  Hakemetammt  Umteilod,  a  Work  which  has,  perhaps, 
coneentoUed  more  information  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  li^nopnet 
than  any  otherwhich  can  be  i 


trines  which  denounced  the  established  saperBtitipn,  ] 
and  endangered  their  own  supremacy  together  with  Uiat 
of  the  idolatrous  worship;  and  even  the  uncles  of^ 
Mohammed,  as  well  as  the  other  elders  of  the  City  and 
Tribe,  united  in  denouncing  the  presumption  of  tke 
Reformer.  When  he  dwelt,  in  his  orations  at  tiw 
Cftaba,  on  the  sublime  attributes  of  the  Diviiie  Unitf  , 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  his  oiwn  Tribe 
and  relations,  the  jmvileged  guardtans  of  the  Tampla 
and  its  Idols,  who  exhorted  the  people  and  pilgrims  to 
**  hearken  not  to  the  deceiver  or  his  impious  iiinova- 
tions,  to  stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  lAt  sad  Al 
Uzsa  :**  when  he  appealed  to  the  inimitable  beautiBS  q£ 
the  Koran,  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  divine  misskNi«  Us 
opposers  taunted  him  to  produce  visible  signs  ftam 
Heaven  ;  and  the  people  loudly  edioed  the  demaad  §at 
miracles.  He  could  only  reply  through  the  Ktrmm 
that,  if  they  would  not  already  believe  in  God's  word  « 
there  promulgated,  *'  though  a  reflation  were  gifcn  Isf 
which  mountains  shoukl  be  removed,  or  the  Earth 
cleaved  in  sunder,  or  the  dead  be  caused  tospcak^it 
would  be  in  vain  ;"*  and  that  '*  nothing  had  hindend 
God  from  sending  him  (like  former  Prophets)  ffkb 
miracles,  except  that  the  former  nations  had  chaiged 
them  with  imposture.'^t  But  these  curious  pniiiy 
could  scarcely  convince  or  silence  the  unbeli»iifa;g 
Koreish ;  and  they  have  survived  only  to  reveal  to  wm 
the  weakness  of  Mdiammed,  and  the  obstacles  widek 
he  encountered.l 

Of  the  proximate  circumstances  which,  notwithstaad-  Fk 
ing  the  hostility  of  the  Koreish,  enabled  him  to  triumph  cai 
over  these  obstacles,  few  authentic  particulars  are  pn-  »"^ 
served.  It  is  probable  that  persecution  wroughil  Ms"" 
ordinary  effects  in  strengthening  the  numbers  and 
energy  of  the  converts  to  the  new  Faith :  it  is  certain 
that,  though  Abu-Taleb  violently  condemned  the  OMr 
doctrines  of  his  nephew,  he  exerted  his  temporal  nuthe- 
rity  to  protect  the  person  of  a  relative  whom  he  knred, 
against  the  assaults  of  his  enemies;  and  the  whole 
family  of  the  Haschemites,  when  the  rest  of  the  Koreiflk 
began  actually  to  menace  one  of  their  members,  vrave 
naturally  united  to  repel  an  assault,  which  originated  s 
much  in  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  Tribe  at  the 
long  preponderance  of  their  House,  as  in  religious  in- 
dignation against  the  individual  Reformer.  Nourished 
amidst  this  petty  conflict  of  faction  and  the  ezatemeBt 
which  it  produced,  the  new  opinions,  if  they  escaped  a 
total  proscription,  were  sure  to  gain  ground ;  end  the 
number  of  proselytes  at  Mecca,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Prophet's  preaching,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fl^^ 
of  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  the  least  le- 
solute  or  worst  protected  of  the  converts,  who  souglit 
refuge  in  Ethiopia  against  the  violence  of  the  Koreish.f 

That  Tribe,  finding  that  Mohammed  was  still  sap-  Vi 
ported  by  his  femily,  solemnly  engaged  themselves  to  g® 
renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of  Haachem  ^ 
and  to  hold  them  at  deadly  feud,  until  they  should 
deliver  up  the  Impostor  to  condign  punishment  for  his 
blasphemy  against  the  Gods.    At  this  juncture,  the  death 
of  Abu-Taleb  increased  the  imminent  peril  of  Mohaii%- 
med ;  and  the  loose  administration  of  the  State  passing 
on  this  event,  through  some  unexplained  revohitioiis 

•  Kortm,  c.  13. 
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irom  the  HoUfle  of  Hoschem  to  the  ri\*al  fiimily  of 
Ommiaf  the  Prophet  was  left  destitute  of  the  only 
support  which  had  hitherto  protected  him  at  Mecca, 
The  loss  ttt  the  same  lime  of  his  fnithfiil  pHrtner  Katlijah 
completed  the  measure  of  his  pohticiLl  and  domestic 
calamities  ;  his  life  was  sj:>l!emiily  devoted  by  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  the  Koreish  ;  and  the  disco%'ery  of  the  plot 
f^ve  him  the   only  alternative  of  death   or  immediate 

tiigUt^ 

.  Ag:ainst  tliis  extremity*  a  refuge  not  only  of  safety 
but  of  triumph  was  already  prepared  for  him.  About 
the  twelAli  year  of  his  ministry,  doring  a  pilg^imaiife  to 
the  Caaba,  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Medina 
had  been  converted  by  his  preaching;  and  on  their 
pemm  home,  these  noble  proselytes  had  zealously 
liJAued  a  knowledge  of  his  revelation  among  tlteir 
feliow^citizeiis.  Through  w  Imt  means  the  public  mind 
of  Medina  was  peculiarly  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
tht  Faith  of  I»lam,  we  are  not  clearly  informed  :  though 
it  IS  vaguely  conjectured  that  the  settlement  of  two 
Jewish  colonies  in  tlie  place  might  hav©  shaken  the 
uredit  oi'the  old  Idolatry,  arid  introduced  a  better  spirit 

►of  rdigiuus  inquiry.      But,   from  whatever  cause  pre- 
piffed,  it  is  evident  that  the  success  of  the  new  Religion 
Hpn^  the  people  of  Medina  was  rapid   and  generat 
Kihat  city  it  apj^ars  to  have   encountered  no  opposi- 
Rn  or  jealousy  through   its  progress,  and  to  have  left 
oa  aeeds  of  dissension  on   its  establishmcut.     A  first 
tnheesy  of  twelve   persons,  from  the  two  rival  Tribes 
which   divided  the  sovereignly  of  Medina^  was  deputed 
^k   to  oflKer  the  profession  of  their  faith  to  the  Prophet  of 
^^   God  ;  and  secretly  meeting  him  by  night  on  a  hill  near 
^P   H^cca,  tliey  engaged  themsehes  by  a  solemn  oath^  in 
^r    tbe  name  of  their  families  and  absent  brethren,   to  re- 
ttounoe  Idt^atry  and  to  obey  him  in  all  things  reason- 

wk  When  the  increasing  danger  of  the  Prophet  s  position 
y  at  Mecca  suggested  tlie  necessity  of  temporal  aid,  this 
iRMid  '*'*f'*'"^  covenant  was  enUu^ed  into  a  political  associa- 
iIq.  tkm  ;  and  a  second  mission  from  Medina,  consisting  of 
li  «ere«ty-three  men  and  two  women,  who  hari  embrajced 
A.  a,  the  Faith  of  Islam,  arrived  at  Mecca,  to  establish  the 
^1.  relalioni)  of  mutual  dependence  and  tidelity  between 
them,  their  Apostle,  his  kindred,  and  his  native  disci- 
pJes.  On  the  same  spot,  and  with  the  same  secrecy  as 
helbre,  Mohammed,  attended  by  Kome  of  his  family  and 
ii»IIower9,  joined  the  concerts  of  Medina  iu  a  second 
vocturnal  couterence ;  and  in  the  result  of  this  interview 
has  been  traced  the  first  germ  of  the  mighty  Empire  of 
lli«  S^kracens.t  The  religions  and  political  confeclerates 
|iledged  themselves,  their  property,  and  their  lives,  to 
#ich  other  in  the  common  canine  of  Islam,  In  the  name 
W  liie  People  of  Methna,  the  new  proselytes  offered 
ir  city  for  an  asylum  to  tlieir  Apostle,  if  he  should 
banished  from  Mecca  ;  prtiposeil  to  receive  him  as 
leader;  and  vowed  to  obey  and  defend  him  iu  all 
to  the  uttermost  extremity.  On  his  part,  tJiey 
:quircd  only  that,  if  he  should  be  recalled  by  his  own 
he  shunld  not  abandon  them ;  he  answered  with 
>iisunimate  art,  that  henceforth  all  diings  would, 
qually  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest,  be  in  common 
;twcen  them.  They  anxiously  desired  to  know  their 
eward  if  they  should  be  slain  in  his  service :  "  Panidise/' 
"^ras  the  emphatic  reply   of  the  audacious  Impostor. 

•  AbulAMla,  f,  18—23,    Gagnier,  lib.  ii,  a«/  c,  14. 
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The  promise  at  once  confirmed  thetr  faith,  excited  the  Moham- 
flame  of  martial  fanaticism,  and  stimulati^d  the  desires  ^^^^^ 
of  their  sensual  invaginations*  They  eagerly  demanded 
and  clasped  the  pledge  of  his  outstretched  liand,  and 
reiterated  I  heir  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity ;  the 
People  of  Medina  ratified  the  eDgagetnent ;  and  their 
unanimous  profession  of  Islam  was  the  immediate  and 
suflicient  symbol  of  their  sincerity.* 

In  default  of  any  better  authenticated  records,  the  piotTniie 
traditions  of  the  Musulmans  have  preser^'ed  some  in-  Koremh  to 
teresting  particulars  of  their  Prophet*s  memorable  escape  murtkr  Mo* 
from  the  assassins  of  the  Koreish, t  After  providing  for  hatmncd. 
the  safety  of  his  disciples,  by  diretting  them  to  retire  to 
Medina,  Mohammed  himself  remained  at  Mecca  with 
only  Abu-Beker  and  Ah  for  companions,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  plot  for  his  murder.  It  was  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  not  until  the  conspirators  were  already  beset- 
ting his  door,  that  Mohammed  silently  quitted  his 
house  ;  while  the  heroic  Ali,  folding  himself  in  the  green 
mantle,  and  reclining  on  the  couch  of  tlie  Prophet,  per- 
sonated hi«  figure,  and  calmly  awaited  the  death  which 
was  intended  tor  his  friend.  The  murderers,  who  w^atched 
tiirough  the  night  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Prophet, 
and  believed  that  it  was  he  whom,  through  the  crevice 
of  the  door,  they  discerned  still  sleeping,  were  not  un- 
deceived until  they  saw  Ali  arise  from  the  bed  in  the 
morning.  They  forbore  to  punish  tlie  generous  devo- 
tion of  the  youthful  fanatic;  but  commenced  an  earnest 
pursuit  of  Mohammed,  who,  with  his  remaining  friend, 
Abu'Beker,  had  already  effected  his  escape  from  the 
city. 

For  three  days  the  fligitives  lurked  com»eaIed  among  His  Hifrht 
the  recesses  of  a  cavern  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca;  frgmMtcca. 
and  as  the  diligence  of  their  enemies  explored  every 
haunt  in  the  neighbonriiood,  the  orthodox  Musulinans 
believe  that  they  were  indebted  to  a  series  of  miracles  for 
their  preservation  :  that  the  emisfiariesof  the  Koreish  were 
sudoenly  stricken  with  blindness  4  that  pigeons  built 
their  nests  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  of  retreat  after  the 
Ptophet  went  in,  so  that  it  should  seem  to  the  pursuers 
not  to  have  been  entered  ;  and  that  spiders  wove  their 
webs  across  tbe  inlet  for  the  same  providential  design. § 
In  this  }ierilous  crisis,  the  pious  confidence  of  tire  Fanatic, 
or  the  inflexible  courage  of  the  Imposter,  did  not  desert 
him.  The  dread  of  discovery  in  the  cave,  and  of  an 
unequal  contest  with  their  numerous  pursuers,  drew  a 
remark  from  the  despairing  Abu-Beker,  that  there  were 
but  two  of  tiiem.  *^  There  is  yet  a  third,"  was  the  re- 
buke, or  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  his  companion  : 
"  there  is  yet  a  third,  even  God  himseU7'l[  As  soon  as 
the  ardour  of  pursuit  had  subsided,  Mohammed  and 
Abu-Bek«r,  emerging  from  the  cavern,  eftected  their  Epoch  cf 
escape  to  Medina;  and  the  Meoira,^  or  flight  of  the  tlitrUumaA* 
_      _^|^ A.  n* 

^ ^^  622. 

*  Abnlfeda,  ifht  supta,     Gagnter,  lib  i.  c.  16. 
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Biography.  Prophet,  has  afTorded  the  epoch  from  which  the  nations 
of  Islam  still  commemorate  the  establishment  of  their 
Faith,  and  calculate  the  revolutions  of  their  lunar  years. 
It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  after 
his  departure  from  Mecca,  that  Mohammed  reached  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  refuge.  Five  hundred  of  its  noblest 
inhabitants  had  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  a  turban  was 
E  ^wce  of  ^^^^'^^^  before  him  for  a  standard  ;  and  mounted  on  a 
Mohammed  camel,  under  the  shade  of  an  umbrella  of  palm-leaves, 
iato  Me-  the  Pseudo-prophet  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Me- 
dina, amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  a  devoted 
multitude.  Symbols  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  su- 
premacy accompanied  this  procession,  and  Mohammed 
had  no  sooner  established  himself  at  Medina  than  he 
twofold  assumed  the  twofold  office  of  a  Prince  and  a  Prophet, 
reign,  as  a  By  the  People  of  that  city,  his  authority  as  a  Sovereign 
Prmce  and  was  zealously  accepted,  and  profoundly  venerated  ;  his 
a  Fh>phet  disciples  of  Mecca,  who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  per- 
secution, gathered  round  his  person,  and  swelled 
the  number  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  success  with  which 
he  prevented  the  growth  of  discord  and  jealousy  be- 
tween his  old  and  new  proselytes,  and  united  them  in 
mutual  love  and  common  devotion  to  his  cause,  displays 
the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  wonderful  ability  with 
which  it  was  exercised.  As  his  subjects  were  divided 
into  Mohagerians,  or  exiles  from  Mecca,  and  Ansars,  or 
auxiliaries  of  Medina,  he  prevailed  on  the  principal  men 
of  both  parties  solemnly  to  pledge  themselves  to  each 
other,  as  brothers  and  comrades  ;  and  the  bonds  of  this 
sacred  fraternity  cemented  the  domestic  and  martial 
union  of  the  two  classes  in  the  generous  contention  of 
fidelity  and  valour.  To  command  the  unlimited  obe- 
dience of  his  people,  and  to  cherish  their  religious  ftiith, 
the  Sovereign  of  Medina  constantly  blended  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Apostolic  and  Political  functions.  A  rude 
Mosque,  which  he  built  at  Medina,  together  with  a 
residence  equally  rude  for  himself,  were  the  simple 
seats  of  his  Court ;  and  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree,  or  supported  in  a  rough  pulpit  of  timber,  he 
regularly  prayed  and  preached  and  poured  forth  his  in- 
spiration to  the  assembly  of  the  Faithful.* 

But  the  language  which  he  breathed  was  no  longer 
that  of  forbearance  and  peace.     Hitherto  he  had  em- 
ployed  only  the   weapons  of  eloquence;  and  what- 
ever success  he  had  obtained  at  Mecca  at  the  outset  in 
disseminating  his  doctrines  must  be  attributed  to  per- 
suasion alone  :  he  now  began  to  adopt  a  fkr  different 
method  for  the  propagation  of  his  Religion.     Until  his 
reception  at  Medina,  he  had  constantly  declared  that  he 
was  commissioned  only  to  preach  and  admonish  ;  he 
had  exhorted  his  disciples  to  patience  against  the  inju- 
rious conduct  and  blindness  of  unbelievers  ;  and  he  had 
disclaimed  any  authority  from  God  to  enforce  the  pro- 
fession of  Islam  :  he  had  no  sooner  acquired  the  power 
of  facing  his  enemies,  than  he  changed  his  strain  into  a 
tone  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  intolerance,  which  shows 
that  his  earlier  moderation  was  the  effect  of  weakness 
alone.     Intoxicated  by  his  success,  and  elevated  vnth 
He  dedares  spiritual  pride  or  ambition,  he  proclaimed  that  the  season 
the  divine    of  God's  indulgence  to  infidels  was  past,  and  announced 
J^™^***^"  the  divine  commission  to  overthrow  the  emblems  of 
hiaFauSby  Idolatry*  to  propagate  the  true  Faith  by  the  sword/  and 
the  sword,    to  fight  against  unbelievers  to  the  death,  until  they 
should  accept  the  alternative  of  conversion  or  tribute. 
The  portions  of  the  Koran  which  were  first  delivered  at 

•  Ahulfedai  c  24—44.    Gagnier,  L  iii.  &!•  &c 
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Medina  enjoin  the  Prophet  to  stir  up  his  followers  to  1 
war  with  unbelievers  as  a  positive  duty,*  and  hold  out 
the  most  exquisite  joys  of  Paradise  to  such  of  the  Faith-  ^ 
fill  as  shall  expend  their  blood  and  Hves  in  the  cauae. 
Nor  did  Mohammed  neglect  to  offer  more  immediate 
rewards  of  earthly  possessions  to  the  cupidity  of  his  pro* 
selytes.  A  divine  command  was  invented  to  regulate  a 
just  division  of  all  warlike  spoils.  One-fifth  of  the 
booty  was  reserved  to  the  Prophet  for  pious  and  chari- 
table uses,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  equitably  shared 
among  the  victorious  warriors,  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  slain ;  the  female  prisoners  were  dedaied 
a  lawful  prey  to  the  sensuality  of  their  captors ;  and  the 
indulgence  of  avarice  and  lust  was  thus  made  both  the 
temporal  and  eternal  promise  of  Religion !  The  doe> 
trine  of  predestination,  which  was  strongly  inculcated  im 
the  Koran,  and  has  always  continued  so  remarkable  aa 
article  of  the  Musulman's  creed,  added  its  incentiTe  of 
reckless  confidence  to  a  courageous  race,  whose  susceptible 
imaginations  were  already  enchanted,  and  whose  devout 
enthusiasm  was  kindled,  by  the  visions  of  Paradise,  and 
the  fancied  commands  of  the  Almighty.  The  first  diael- 
pies  of  Mohammed — and  their  descendants  even  in  latter 
Ages  have  frequently  renewed  their  example — mabed 
upon  battle,  certainly  without  the  fear,  if  not  with  the 
positive  hope,  of  meeting  death  in  the  encounter :  aecori 
that  their  fkte  was  already  ordained;  that  if  their 
hour  was  not  come  they  were  safe ;  that  if  it  had  arriredy 
it  was  inevitable  ;  and  that  the  sword  of  the  infidel  wee 
a  sure  passport  to  the  realms  of  beatitude.f 

With  their  native  intrepidity  doubly  steeled  by  tfaii  H 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  stoicism,  we  need  feel  no  J" 
wonder  that  the  fanatical  proselytes  of  Mohammed  were  ^ 
rapidly  victorious  over  the  rest  of  their  Countrymen  who 
wanted  the  same  stimulus  of  passion.  But  the  fiiet 
warlike  enterprises  of  the  new  sectaries,  savoured  more 
of  the  usual  Arabian  characteristics  of  robbery  and  fend^ 
than  of  religious  hostility.  The  position  of  Medina,  kf 
the  direct  route  between  Damascus  and  Mecca,  eeene 
to  have  tempted  Mohammed  and  his  followers  to  re- 
venge the  persecution  which  they  had  suffered,  hytnr 
tercepting  and  plundering  the  Syrian  caravans  or  the 
Koreish.  The  indignation  of  that  powerfiil  Tribe  wee 
roused  by  the  insult  against  their  fugitive  rebel,  his  IM- 
lowers,  and  supporters ;  in  order  to  protect  their  trade, 
they  invaded  the  territory  of  Medina  with  the  whole 
military  force  of  Mecca ;  and  the  first  regular  war  wbieh 
the  author  of  the  Religion  of  the  Koran  was  compelled 
to  support,  was  one  of  defence  against  his  native  Tribe 
and  city.  The  numbers  of  the  Koreish  were  one  hundred 
horse  and  eight  hundred  and  fifly  foot :  the  force  with 
which  the  new  Ruler  of  Medina  could  oppose  them 
amounted  only  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen, 
exiles  and  auxiliaries,  of  whom  seventy  were  mounted 
on  camels. 

Notwithstanding  this  disparity,  Mohammed  boldly  I 
awaited  the  attack  of  his  persecutors  in  the  vale  of  Be*  ^ 
der,  about  thirty  miles  from  Medina;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  encounter  strikingly  exhibit  the  influence 
either  of  his  enthusiasm  or  his  artifice.  As  the  array  of 
the  Koreish  descended  firom  the  hills,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  Oh  God,  if  these  thy  servants  be  destroyed,  by 
whom  wilt  Thou  be  worshipped  on  earth  ? — Courage; 
my  children,  close  your  ranks,  shoot  your  arrows  toge- 
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'.  ther,  and  Uie  victory  is  unio  you."    Then,  at  the  fi r^t 

onset,  he  retired  npart  and  in  safety  from  the  jtivelins  of 
the  enemy,  with  his  friend  Ahu-Bekor,  to  a  Ihrone  or 
pulpit  of  wood,  and  praytMl  to  God  for  the  succour  of 
Cmbriel  and  a  legion  of  Angels.    But  he  no  sooner  per- 
ceh'ed  that  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  Koreish  was 
bearing  down   the  couragce  of  his   followers,  than  he 
*'*■      Epnui^  from  his  retreat,  mounted  his  hor?ie,  and  advanc- 
ing at  a  gull  op,  threw  a  handftil   of  sand   into  the  air, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Let  their  faces  l>e  covered 
with  confusion/'     The   tremendous   invocation  struck 
the  ears  of  the  comhatants  on  either  side  with  very  dif- 
jerent  effect  r  to  the  excited  imagination  of  t!ie  Musul- 
mans  it  seemed  that  a  host  of  Angels  obeyed  the  call  of 
their  Prophet,  ami  they  immediately  raised  the  cr)'  of 
Tidfliyrf  devotion  and  victory,  '*  Allah  Ackbar  V*     The  Koreish 
«»•     also,  believing  that  the  Powers  of  Heaven  were  arrayed 
'"'        against  them,  were   as   suddenly  panic-stricken ;  they 
wavered,  and  fle<l,  and  were  totally  defeated.' 

The  battle  of  Bedcr,  while  it  extended  the  renown 
and  established  the  temporal  tortunes  of  ^lohammed, 
served  also  to  inflame  the  revengeful  hatred  of  his  ene- 

Iroies  and  the  presumptuous  confidence  of  hb  proselytes. 
Abu  Sotian,  the  Ommiaden  Ruler  of  Mecca,  was  sljniu* 
laied  to  increased  etForts  both  by  the  disgrace  of  this  de- 
feat, and  the  subsequent  hjss  of  a  rich  caravan  which 
was  intercepted  in  the  Desert  by  the  Musnimans ;  and 
he  took  the  field  a^iin  at  the  heafl  of  a  far  more  formi- 
dable force  than  before  of  the  Koreish  and  their  allies. 
To  his  array  of  three  thousand  men,  well  appointed  with 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a  train  of  UsS  many  camels 
and    horses,  Mohammed  could  still  oppose  only  nine 
hundred    and    fifty   soliiers.     The    disparity   of  nnm- 
bers  was  not  greater  than  at  Bedcr ;  but  on  the  field  of 
Pj^j**  Ohud,  near  Medina,  the  overweening  rashness  and  dis- 
C^      obedience  of  his  disciples  exposed  the  Pseudo-apostle  to 
Sii      a  signal  defeat.     He  himself  was  wounded  in  the  face, 
'  A  D,    and  seventy  of  his  disciples  were  slain  :  but  he  retrieved 
621.    tt  disaster,  which  threatened  to  impair  his  prophetical 
credit,  by  his  admirable  conduct  in  the  field,  and  after- 
wardjj  accounted   for  il  as  a  punishment  on  the  sins  of 
his'people.t     Even  after  their  victory,  the  progress  of 
I  the  Koreishites  was  arrested  ;  and  it  was  not   until  the 

^t  following  year  that,  with  a  conlederate  array  often  thou- 
H  tand  men  from  the  idolatrous  Tribes  of  Arabia,  Abu 
^m  Sofi^  and  the  Koreish  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Medina. 
^V  But  its  Musulman  defenders,  only  three  thousand  in 
fuimber,  were  secured  by  an  intrenchment ;  and  this  war 
of  the  Ditch,  as  it  was  thence  called,  or  of  the  Naiiojts, 
from  tlie  various  Tril>es  who  were  engaged  in  it,  ended 
without  any  decisive  engagement,  in  the  gradual  disper- 
sioD  of  the  confederates,  J 

After  the  Impostor  had  once  secured   his  temporal 

jiand  s^piritual  throne  at  Medina,  there  is  little  to  interest 

in  the  continual   detail    of  his   predatory  warfare 

gainst  his  Countrymen.     If  his  power   Imd  not  sur- 

rivsil  him,  and   his  disciples  had  not  extended  his  con- 

lU'sis   beyond  the   limits  of  their  own  Peninsula,  his 

warlike  achievements  would  not  have  much  more  claim 

-o  notice  than  those  of  any  other  Arab  Chief;  and  the 

^wler  may  be  spared  the  details  of  the   twenty-seven 

^pedi lions  and  the  nine  battles,  in  which  he  personally 

•  ATtfTrtit,  c.  3,  8.  with  Sale's  noUs.     Abulfeda,  c.  27.     Gagnier, 
^<  de  M*ifiomH,vol  ii.  p,  30 — 33. 
f  K'tran^  c.  3. 

X  Abulfifilii,  c.  28—42,    Gagnicr,  TqI.  lit  p,  34-^138,  pattim. 
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engaged  against  the  Infidels.  It  is  more  important  (o 
confine  our  attention  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  by 
which  he  finally  elfecled  his  restoration  to  his  native  city, 
and  comiileted  tlie  conquest  of  all  Arabia. 

Some  of  the  latter  jKirtions  t)f  his  career,  indetnl,  pre- 
sent him  to  our  observation  much  rather  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wily  politician  than  of  a  fanatical  warriur.  By 
every  motive  of  passion  and  interest,  he  was  urged  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  ]\lecca,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  the  throne  of  his  persecutors  ;  the  metropolis  of 
Arabia,  and  the  seat  of  its  holiest  Temple.  Two  years 
after  the  ikiJure  of  the  Koreish  and  tlieir  confederates  in 
the  attack  upon  Medina,  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  with  a 
rashness,  the  discrraee  of  which  was  only  rcfleemed  by 
his  subsequent  address,  annoimced  the  divine  assurance 
of  protection  in  a  iiilgrimafj^e  or  expedition  to  the  City 
of  the  Caaba.  He  set  out  with  a  force  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred men  J  but  if  he  hoped  either  to  force  In*s  way  at 
the  lance's  point,  or  to  enter  Mecca  unmolested  and 
secure  his  possession  by  artifice,  he  was  at  first  equally 
disappointed  in  both  expectations.  The  Koreish  op- 
posed his  march  with  superior  numbers;  the  strength 
and  firmness  of  their  attitude  rendered  the  issue  of  an 
encounter  very  doubtful ;  and  the  Imi>ostor,  in  prudent 
obli\ion  of  the  Ileavenly  promise  which  he  had  ])ro- 
cl aimed,  at  once  sank  his  spiritual  commission  and  tide 
of  Apostle,  and  condescended  to  treat  with  the  Koreish 
only  as  a  temporal  Chieftain.  He  thus  obtained  by  a 
truce  with  that  Tribe,  though  at  the  expense  of  some 
credit  as  a  Prophet,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  expe- 
dition, the  license  of  visiting^  the  Caaba  with  his  friends, 
but  only  as  brief  sojourners  and  pilip-ims ;  and  by  this 
temperate  stipulation  he  probably  also  prepared  tlie 
means  of  success  for  his  ultimate  desig^ns.  The  Koreish 
wthdrew  by  Treaty  to  the  hills,  while  tlie  Prophet  and 
his  disciples  made  their  peaceful  entry  into  Mecca,  and 
performed  their  devotions  at  the  Caaba  ;  the  people  were 
awed  by  the  spectacle  of  his  piety  and  of  lite  venera- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  proselytes  ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  during;  the  four  days  in  which 
by  his  agreement  he  was  surtered  to  remain  in  Mecca, 
Mohammed,  by  tlie  arts  of  intrioue,  had  gained  over  a 
larn^e  party  of  his  former  opponents,  both  among  the 
Chieftains  and  the  People  of  his  birth-place. 

From  that  moment  his  power,  which  had  just  before 
been  inadequate  to  break  through  the  Koreish,  appears 
completely  in  the  ascendant.  Amrou  and  Kaled,  two 
of  his  fiercest  and  most  formidable  enemies,  and  the 
future  Musulman  conquerors  of  Eg:)j»t  and  Syria, 
suddenly  became  his  proselytes;  various  Tribes  succes- 
sively declared  their  conversion  to  the  Creed  of  Islam; 
and  when  he  retired  from  Mecca,  it  was  only  to  antici- 
pate a  second  entry  and  a  more  triumphant  inaug;u- 
ration . 

In  less  than  two  years,  Mohammed  found  a  pretence 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  tlie  Koreish »  That 
Tribe  were  accused  of  having  broken  the  subsisting 
truce  by  joining  in  an  attack  upon  sonie  of  the  allies  of 
the  Sovercig^n  of  Medina;  and  Abu  Sofiiln,  the  haughty 
Ruler  of  Mecca,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  the  exiled  Prophet  by  himself  undertaking 
a  mission  to  his  throne.  Mohammed  refused  even  to 
admit  the  suppliant  to  an  audience ;  and  his  preparar- 
tions  for  war  were  as  secret  and  rapid  as  his  purpose 
was  inexorable.  Before  the  Koreish  were  aware  of  his 
approach,  they  were  surprised  by  his  sudden  appearance 
at  the  gates  of  Mecca  with  ten  thousand  men,  His 
3  A 
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l^ogtKpby.  fallen  enemies  were  now  far  inferior  to  him  in  fbroe, 
and    totaUy  unprepared    for    resistance;    they  were 
compelled    therefore  to  sarrender  themselves  to  his 
mercy ;  and  Abu  SoMn  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  the   humble   Preacher  whom  he  had  driven   into 
banishment.     It  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  hononr 
of  the  suocessAiI   Impostor,  that,  in  the  intoxication 
of  that  hour  of  victory,  he  restrained  his  passions,,  and 
did  not  abuse  his  triumph.     His  vindictive  follovrers 
only  awaited  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre;  but 
though  twenty-eight  persons  were  murdered  by  a  party 
under  the  ferocious  Kaled,  Ae  Prophet  arrested  the 
further  efil»ion  of  blood  bjhis  displeasure ;  and  calmly 
demanded  of  the  Chieis  of  the  Koreish,  as  they  kn^t 
before  him,  *'  What  mercy  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
from  the  man  whom  they  had  so  vrronged  ?'    They 
answered,  '*  that  they  confided  in  the  magnanimity  of 
^eir  kinsman."     *'  Nor  shaU  ye  confide  in  vain,"  was 
the  generous  reply  :  "  begone,  ye  are  safe,  ye  are  free  !'* 
Perhaps  their  pardon  vras  clogged  with  the  penalty  of 
conversion ;  for  we  are  also  informed  that  Abu  Soflte 
and  his  party  saved  their  lives  by  embracing  the  profes- 
sion of  Islam.     All  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  the  same  Creed ;  and  four  or  fiye 
persons  only,  who  afler  a  former  conversion  had  com- 
mitted the  inexpiable  crime  of  apostacy,  were  finaRy 
exempted  from  the  general  amnesty,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  the  Prophet     But  the  Idols  of  the 
Caaba  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City  were  over- 
thrown and  utterly  destroyed ;  their  worship  was  pro- 
scribed under  pain  of  death  ;  and  religious  uniformity 
in  the  doctrines  of  die  Koran  was  steri^y  enforced.* 
Gradual          The  success  of  Mohammed  at  Mecca,  and  the  mode- 
subjugation  ration  or  policy  with  which  he  used  it,  were  quickly 
rewarded  by  the  submission  of  all  Arabia  to  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  dominion.     The  possession  of  the  princi- 
pal City  and  holiest  Temple  of  the  nation  stamped  the 
seal  of  divine   favour   and  authority  on   his  mission, 
and  prepared  the  Tribes  of  the  Desert  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  Apostolical   ofRce ;  the  ambassadors  who 
thronged  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  bearers  of  their 
submission  and  devotion,  are  declared,  in  the  figurative, 
language  of  their  Country,  to  have  "  outnumbered  the 
dates  which  fall  from  the  maturity  of  the  palm  tree  ;'^ 
and  though  the  Hawazanites  and  the  people  of  Tay^f,  a 
City  sixty  miles  from  Mecca,  at  first  refosed  to  renounce 
their  Idols,  and  sustained  an  obstinate  struggle  for  their 
independence,  they  also  were  finally  reduced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Religion  and  sceptre  of  Mohammed.t    The 
details  of  this  singular  revolution  which,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  History 
of  the  World,  seemingly  converted  all  Arabia  into  one 
Kingdom,  have  not  descended  to  us  with  authentic  par- 
ticularity ;  but  together  with  the  Law  of  the  Koran,  the 
Regal   and  Apostolical  authority  of  Mohammed  waa 
acknowledged  by  the  People,  and  administered  by  hia 
officers,  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  firom  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  same  ardent  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  rapidly 
infused  throug^  the  whole  of  ar  wild  and  roving  popula- 
tion ;  and  their  union  under  a  common  Faith  and  a 
single  Chief  sufficed  to  prepare  them  for  the  conquest  of 
half  the  World.t  

**  AiniUedsy  e.  43'— 52,  &&    Qagnieiv  voLii.  «ui^k  and.  iii^oif 
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^  Mohammed  was  not  fated,  during  his  own  11/^  tt>    : 
extend  the  doctrines  of  his  Religion  either  by  persuaflmi 
or  conquest  out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  nation.   At  what  ^ 
epodi  he  had  formed  the  dedgn  of  propagating  the  ^00- 
trines  of  the  Kormn  beyond  the  limits  of  Aralna,  it  h 
immaterial  to  inquire :  tml  even  befbre  his  ve^-eatabMi- 
ment  at  Meeea,  he  had  invited  the  neigiibournig  anie— 
by  solemn  embassies  to^  embrace  the  Faith  ot  Maat; 
and  these  exhortations  had  been  aheady  preceded  bf  ft  ^ 
signal  display  of  his  cruel  rntX)leranoe  agamsl  Ihe  peaee^  id 
able  Jews  c^  Aralmt.    Their  rejection  of  his   difine  wii 
mission  vras  the  only  crime  of  that  unhaippy  people;  ^ 
but  his  ambition,  or  vanity,  or  fanaticiam,  BMde  cv«i  ^ 
this  an  unpardonable  oflF^nce.     His  authority  waa  mm  Hi 
sooner  recognised  in  Medina  than  he  perenptofiK  cio 
oflered  tlie  Jewish  Tribe  ef  Kainoka^  whom  he  lemi  ^ 
settled  in  that  City  under  the  protection  of  the  States  At  ^1;^ 
sharp  alternative  of  conversion  or  war.     it  wbb  ib  ymt/k  As 
that  tliey  pleaded  their  attadiment  to  the  rites  of  fbdt 
forefathers,  confessed  their  weakness,  and  implored  their 
oppressor  not  to  drive  them  to  the  extremity  of  iri^f 
ance.    Their  supplicatkm  and  their  unequal  stniggia 
against  his  power  were  alike  unsuoeessfiil ;  and  thoagil 
he  unwillin^y  spared   their  lives  at  the  intercesskxr  ef 
his  allies,  he  dirided  all  their  weaKb  among  his^  fcHefW^ 
ers,  and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Tribe,  seven  hnn^rad 
men,  with  their  women  and  infants,  destitute  and  mno^ 
able,  into  exile  beyond  the  Syrian  fit>ntier8. 

The  Jews  of  Koraidha  and  Chaibar  successively  ai* 
tempted  a  more  obstinate  defence  and  provoked  a  mow 
bloody  revenge.  Their  towns  and  castles  were  eap^ 
tured  and  sacked;  their  Chiefe  were  mercilessly  lar^ 
tured  in  the  presence  of  Mohammed  himself  to  extort  a 
confbMion  of  their  hidden  treasure  ;  and  the  pretended 
Apostle  of  God  inhumanly  glutted  his  vengeance  byffte 
wholesale  butchery  of  a  race  which  he  detested.*  Ib 
their  rejection  of  his  Religion,  the  Jews  seem  ta  hmrt 
raised  his  hatred  far  more  than  the  unbelieving  Cbriir 
tians  and  Idolaters ;:  and  his  hostility  towards  them  was 
perhaps  aggravated  by  disappointed  expectationa  tftaft 
the  Pfeople  of  Israel  would  be  the  first  to  recognise  his 
pretensions,  and  to  welcome  in  his  person  their  hope  of 
a  temporal  Prince  and  Messiah.  Against  the  Jewali 
Tribes  of  Kainoka,  Chaibar,  and  Koraidha,.  he  perpe* 
trated  cruelties,  whidi,  it  should  in  justice  be  acknoiif^ 
ledged,  were  foreign  to  the  usual  tenour  of  his  (fispoBiiRm 
or  policy.  Of  the  last  People,  he  consigned  hundreds 
to  a  cold-blooded  massacre  and  a  common  grave;  and 
even  this  exception  to  his  general  conduct  proTes  tbsi 
his  nature,  when  stimulated  by  fanaticism  or  revenge; 
wa9  capable  of  the  blackest  atrocities.  Against  me 
boasted  humanity  of  Mohammed's  temper^  wMcfa  is  mad 
to  have  been  firequently  displayed  in  his  social  rdalioiiSy 
and  is  certainly  sometimes  reflected  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  this  remorseless  persecution  of  the  Jewa 
must  be  weighed  heavily  in  the  balance  of  his  monl 
qualities ;  and  it  deeply  aggravates  upon  his  memory 
the  reproach  of  his  religious  imposture. 

In  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  Ihe  neudo-  Ea 
prophet  gave  the  first  impnlse  to  his  follovrers  of  that  9p 
fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  vras  ^ 
shortly  to  be  exhibited  on  a  wider  theatre.  The  padfie  ** 
tone  of  his  earliest  overtures  to  the  neighbouring  nationB 
vras  the  efiect,  not  of  moderation,  but  of  weakness;  and 
the  indifference  or  contempt  with  which  the  envoys  of 
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■fk[f«  llie  Koran  were  rtCiUFed  by  Hemclius,  the  reigning  £m- 
^— _-'  peror  of  the  East^  a.nci  by  the  Persian  Mouarch,  Chas- 
■■'  roes  Pwviz,  was  only  suficrcfl  to  i^oss  unrcsentecl,  until 
Uie  submi^ion  of  all  Anibia  to  the  new  Faith  had  con- 
solidated tile  power  of  the  Impostor,  aad  swelled  th4» 
Dumbers  and  ianaticism  of  his  disciples.  In  the  same 
yenr  with  his  re-establishment  at  Mecca,  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  envoys  by  an  Arabian  or  Syrian  Chieftain, 
j^  tiibtai&ry  to  Ueradius,  oifered  liim  a  plausible  pretext* 
^B  for  invading  the  Greek  Province  of  Syria ;  and  at  the 
^B  oommAnd  of  their  Prophet,  a  mere  handful  ol^  the  di&c:i- 
^B  sles  of  Islam  rushed  epoti  tliat  encounter  witli  the 
^B  power  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which,  unequal  as  it 
^H  might  in  the  out^t  appear,  was  to  iprminatet  at  th€ 
^m  diatanoe  of  eight  ceutnries,  in  not  less  than  the  trium- 
^P  phanl  establishment  of  their  Faith  within  the  City  of 
^     Constautine* 

The  army  with  which  the  Moslems  commencscd  this 
memomble  struggle,  consisted  of  no  more  than  three 
IhcNasand  men ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  force  for 
the  invasion  of  a  great  Empire  attests  the  enthusiastic 
oonfidenceof  success,  with  which  Mohammed  had  already 
iaapired  his  ^uatical  followers.  The  holy  banner  of  the 
Aposite  and  the  chief  command  were  intrusted  to  the 
hwkda  of  Zeid  ;  and  diis  appointment,  it  has  been  well 
obwrvedyt  is  a  curious  proof  how  perft?ct  \m\s  the  disci- 
pline, and  how  ardent  the  enthusiasm  of  llie  new  sect^ 
iriien  the  noblest  and  haughtie.st  Chiefs  of  Arabia  were 
tmiirnlMd  to  serve  under  the  manumitted  slave  of  their 

It  was  near  the  village  of  Miitah,  Southward  from 
Duaascus,  Uiat  the  Musulmans  made  the  first  essay  of 
tiicir  native  courage  and   recent  fanaticism  against  a 
enemy.     The  regular  troops  and  auxiliaries  of 
rn  Empire,  who  were  collected  for  the  defence 
Syria,  amounted,  if  we  might  credit  the  exaggerations 
of  the  Arabian  Chroniclers,  to  one  hundred  thousand 
mn.  xX  it  is  at  least  natural  to  believe  that  they  far  out- 
aitnibered  the  handful  of  invaders ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fierce  onset  of  the  Moslems,   the  disparity  of 
£atnt  long  held  the  event  of  battle  in  suspense,     Zeid 
aad  two  other  Chiefs,  Jauffer  and  Abdallah,  who,  in 
ihm  event  of  his  death,  had  been  named  by  the  Prophet 
n  for  the  com m and »  all  fell  heroicaJly  in  the 
tt  of  the  fight ;  but  the  fierce  Kalcd,  one  of  the 
itest  converts  of  Mecca,  caught  tlie  sinking  standard  of 
le  Prophet  from   their  <!ying  hands ;  at  the   moment 
"^»rhen  the  Musulmans  were  giving  way  before  the  over- 
"%rbelming  numbers  of  the  Imperialists,   his   desperate 
"%alour  still  withstood  their  assaults;  his  example   ani- 
^mnateJ  his  companions  and  restored  the  fortune  of  the 
^>attle  ;  and  it  was  not  until  day  had  closed  upon  tl»e 
imbatanis,  tliat  the  Saracens  retired  without  dishonour 
sanguinary  field.     During  the  night*  Kaled  was 
by  Uie  suffrages  of  his  brother-soldiers  to  the 
command,  which  he  had  so  well  merited  by  his 
nirepidity  and  conduct ;  and   these  qualities  were  still 
lore   conspicuously  displayctl  on   the    morrow.     The 
^^kilfiil  movements  of  the  little  band  of  Saracens  under 
^2is  direcduns  threw  the  Imperial  army   into  disorder, 
""^ntljch  was  soon  followed   by  a  general  panic ;  and  in 
'^.kal  state  lliey  were  attacked  and  routed  with  merciless 
r,    A  profusion  of  rich  spoils  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Musulmans,  who  returned  to  Medina  with  all  the     Muhfun- 
honoursj  and  some  of  the   firuits  of  victory;  and  their       «>^ 
Prophet^  in  his  exultation  at  this  earnest  of  future  con- 
quest, crowned  the  glory  of  Kaled  with  the  fanatical 
title  of  the  Sword  of  God.  *  ^*  "• 

Mohammed  sotm  displayed  his  resolution  to  follow         f^' 
up  this  desultory  enterprise  with  the  whole  force  of  his       .  ^ 
temporal  and  spiritual  power.     The  wealthy  and  fertile       ^*oo 
Province  of  Syria  might  tempt  his  cupiditVi  and  the  ex-  s<.>cond  I'a- 
tension  of  his  Empire  and  doctrines  was  equally  the  grand  vasiou  of 
object  of  his  ambition.     His  views  were  varicMisIy  Bhared  Syria, 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  the  rapacity  of  his  followei's.     His      A.  d^ 
IHetid,  Abu-Be ker,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  possessions       630* 
to  the  puq)oses  of  the  sacred  war  ;  Omar  and  OthmaUi 
who  Sikc  him  also  were  dei»tined  to  inherit  tiie  pulpit  and 
the  throne  of  the  Prophet,  offered  their  treasures,  their 
warlike  equipments,  and  their  camels,  for  the  uses  of  tiie 
holy  expedition  ;  a  crowd  of  inferior  disciples  imitated 
their  example  ;  and  the  very  women  of  Iskm  cheerfiilly 
sacrificed  their  jewels  to  the  objects  of  a  religious  war* 
fare.     The   collection  at  Medina  of  an    array  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  with  a  train  of 
twelve  thousand  camel*^,  enables  us  to  estimate  the  gigan- 
tic stride*;  with  which  the  power  of  the  Preacher  of  Mecca 
had  rapidly  increased;  and  when  Mohammed  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  thb  host^  formidable  alike  by  their 
numbers*  their  valour,  and   their   fanaticism,  his  march 
exhibited  tlie  state  of  a  mighty  Monarch,     The  Prophet, 
mounted  on  his  white  mule,  and  distinguished  by  his 
vesture   of  green,  commanded  in  person ;  Abu-Beker 
claimed  the  honour  of  bearing  his  sacred  standard ;  and 
the  fiery  Raled  assumed  his  appropriate  station  at  the 
head  of  the  vanguard. 

If  the  advance  of  this  formidable  array  bad  com'.  Its  failum. 
menced  in  the  temperate  season,  and  fi'om  the  fi-ontiers 
instead  of  the  Capital  of  Arabia,  the  Prophet  might  have 
anticipated  the  glory  reserved  for  his  successors,  of 
achieving  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  shaking  the  Eastern 
Empire  to  its  foundations.  But  the  spirit  of  his  followerSi 
which  was  capable  of  surmounting  all  human  oppt*sitioni 
sank  under  a  struggle  with  the  diflJcuhies  of  Nature* 
The  summer  heats  of  the  Arabian  Desert  are  unsup- 
portable  even  by  a  native  army ;  tJje  scorching  winds 
raised  the  moving  sand  into  mountain-billow^  which 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  whole  squadrons  of  the 
Musulmans  j  the  springs  were  dried  up  nnd  refused 
their  usual  refi^eshraent ;  and  the  rage  of  thirst  drove 
the  soldiery  to  rip  open  the  bellies  of  their  camelsf  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  from  the 
store  with  which  those  animals  have  the  siugubr  capa- 
city of  sustaining  the  droughts  of  a  march  through  tlie 
Desert*  The  constancy  and  even  the  faith  of  the  ex- 
hausted Moslems  sank  under  these  dreadful  privations | 
the  tremendous  threat  of  their  Prophet  that  helUfire 
would  prove  hotter  than  the  Sun  o£  the  Desert, J  was 
le^  alarniing  to  their  senses  than  the  prosj)ect  imme* 
diately  before  them  ;  find  notwithstanding  his  indignant 
repronches,  they  shrank  from  the  suffering^  of  the  holy 
war,    and    deserted    his    standtu-d   in   great   numbers. 

•  Abulfeck,  c.  49,  49.  with  Oagiiicr*^  notes, 

f  Btifekbaalt,  in  hi*  Notfs  t^n  the  B*<humtf  espresies  ]m  ditbc- 
Uef  that  stich  a  pruccss  i»  ever  ev9ort«d  to.  He  state*  tliat  afier  two 
days'  drought  no  HufRcient  supply  wmild  be  aSbrdcd  by  a  c&mers 
stdniAch,  and  that  iu  tht  extnsreiity  uf  thint,  the  nmia  object  of  the 
auAttTtt  wuiild  U)  to  nroMorVD  the  aniatal  upom  wham  esttttaee  dt- 
pendft  his  own  sole  enance  of  eticiipe* 

I  KeroH,  c,  9. 
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Mohammed,  himself  inflexible  in  'courage  and  patience, 
with  difficulty  sustained  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  re- 
maining followers  by  the  assurance  that,  if  the  deserters 
had  possessed  a  grain  of  faith,  they  would  have  nobly 
encountered  their  destiny  in  the  service  of  God :  but 
when  the  weary  army  xeached  the  confines  of  Syria  and 
reposed  at  the  fountain  and  grove  of  Tabuc,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  strength  of  his  faithful  bands  was 
unequal  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  confessed 
that  it  had  been  undertaken  without  the  advice  of  his 
guardian  Angel  Gabriel,  and  consented  to  its  abandon- 
ment. He  retraced  his  march  with  the  main  Body  of 
his  forces  to  Medina :  but  the  indefatigable  Kaled,  with 
the  most  active  squadrons  of  the  Musulmans,  still  per- 
severed in  a  desultory  warfare,  and  extended  the  terror 
of  his  master's  name  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Arabia, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.* 

This  expedition  against  the  Syrian  territory  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  the  last  military  enterprise  of 
Mohammed  ;  and  he  survived  its  conclusion  only  about 
two  years.  The  short  residue  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
consolidating  the  establishment  of  his  Religion  and 
Empire  in  Arabia  itself.  Tlie  close  of  his  domestic 
reign  was  not  wholly  undisturbed :  for  rival  imposture 
threatened  the  interests  of  the  new  Religion  with  the 
evils  of  schism  and  dissent,  even  during  the  life  of  its 
founder ;  and  Mohammed  vainly  issued  his  denuncia- 
tions against  the  false  Revelations  of  Moseilama,  a 
powerful  Chieflain  of  the  Province  of  Yemanah,  (between 
Mecca  and  the  Persian  Gulf,)  who  had  proclaimed 
himself  also  a  Prophet  from  Heaven,  and  whose  preten- 
sions were  subsequently  suppressed  only  in  the  Khali- 
fate  of  Abu-Beker.  But  notwithstanding  the  conflicting 
claims  to  divine  inspiration  which  his  own  example  had 
provoked,  Mohammed  to  his  latest  hours  had  reason  for 
triumph  in  the  progress  of  his  doctrines.  He  continued 
to  preach  his  Religion  at  Medina  with  undiminished 
energy  and  increasing  effect ;  and  his  last  pilgrimage 
to  the  Caaba  was  attended  by  a  devout  multitude  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  of  his  converts.t 

It  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  pretended  mission,  that  Mohammed, 
whose  health  had  long  been  visibly  declining,t  was 
seized  with  a  bilious  fever  which  carried  him  in  fourteen 
days  to  his  grave.  The  story  of  his  death-bed  has  of 
course  descended  to  us  only  in  the  traditions  preserved 
by  his  disciples.  But  if  to  these  the  slightest  credit  may 
be  given,  the  Impostor  displayed  at  the  slow  approach, 
and  in  the  awful  moment  itself,  of  dissolution,  all  the 
undismayed  confidence  of  sincere  faith,  or  rather  of 
unaffected  delusion.  His  last  public  acts,  when  he  was 
sensible  of  his  extremity,  were  those  of  pious  resignation, 
of  humility,  and  of  justice.  From  the  pulpit,  he  invited 
the  accusations,  offered  the  atonement,  and  implored  the 
forgiveness  of  any  offences  which  he  might  have  inflicted 
upon  his  brethren  and  subjects.     "  Is  &ere  any  Musul- 

*  Koran,  c.  9.  with  Sale'a  notes.  Abulfeda,  c  56.  Gagnier, 
voLiii.p.  147—162. 

+  Abulfeda,  c  58.    Gagnier,  vol.  iii.  ad  p.  218. 

I  The  idl6  story  that  Mohammed  was  afflicted  with  epileptic  fits, 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Bysantine  writers, 
has  long  been  exploded.  See  Sale*s  second  note  to  e.  73.  of  the 
Koran,  But  the  Mohammedan  writers  believe  that  his  health  had 
suffered  from  poison,  administered  to  him  in  revenge  by  a  Jewish 
woman.  Gagnier  (note  to  Abulfeda,  p.  9,  and  Life  of  Makomef, 
voLilp.287.) 


man  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged?    I  submit  my    M 
own  back  to  his  retaliation.   Is  there  any  one  whom  I       > 
have  slandered  ?  Let  him  proclaim  my  shame  before  the  ^"^ 
congregation.  Have  I  despoiled  or  defrauded  any  man?       ^ 
Of  the  little  that  I  possess  let  him  take  principal  and      j 
interest  for  the  injury."     A  voice  from  the  crowd      ^ 
charged  him  with  a  debt  of  three  silver  drachms :  he 
paid  the  demand  with  interest,  and  thanked  his  creditor      . 
that  he  had  accused  him  in  this  world  rather  than  here* 
afler  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.     According  to 
the  custom  of  the  Chieftains  of  his  Country,  he  enfran- 
chised all  his  slaves ;  and  bestowing  his  solemn  benedic- 
tion on  his  weeping  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate 
their  grief,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  steadfast  and  oon^ 
stant  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties.     Until  the 
last  three  days  of  his  life,  he  continued  regularly  to  per- 
form the  offices  of  public  prayer  in  the  Mosque ;  and 
even  when  his  weakness  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
pulpit  to  his  friend  Abu-Beker,  he  still  repaired  to  tlM 
place  of  worship,  supporting  his  feeble  steps  on  the  anm 
of  his  attendants. 

During  the  last  paroxysms  of  his  mortal  disorderi 
which  deprived  him  at  intervals  of  reason,  it  is  acknow* 
ledged  that  he  wished  to  have  dictated  a  new  Revelation : 
but  the  more  discreet  or  bigoted  among  his  discipke 
loudly  protested  against  his  being  suffered  to  supersede 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Koran  ;  and  the  ears  of  their 
dying  Prophet  were  disturbed  by  the  clamour  with  whidl 
the  question  was  disputed  in  his  chamber.  He  rebuked 
the  indecent  heat  of  the  wranglers ;  commanded  them 
to  withdraw  from  his  presence  ;  and  tranquilly  awaited 
his  end.  To  his  family  he  repeated  the  conversatioat 
with  which  the  Angel  Gabriel  continued  to  favour  him; 
and  having  once  asserted  his  possession  of  a  peculiar 
prerogative  from  Heaven  that  Azrael,  the  Minister  of 
death,  could  not  take  his  soul  without  asking  his  per- 
mission, he  now  declared  that  the  request  had  been 
made  and  granted.  Shortly  afler,  he  fell  into  the  stronf 
convulsions  of  death;  and  stretched  upon  a  carpet 
which  had  been  laid  for  him  on  the  floor  of  his  houee, 
his  head  reclining  on  the  lap  of  his  favourite  wife,  he  ai 
first  fainted  from  excess  of  pain  ;  but  recovering  for  an 
instant,  he  raised  his  eyes  intently  towards  the  roo( 
ejaculated  in  faltering  but  articulate  accents,  **  Oh 
God,  pardon  my  sins!  Ah,  my  companion,  I  attend 
thee  to  the  realms  above !"  and  calmly  expired,* 

From  love  and  veneration  for  his  person,  many  of 
his  friends  and  disciples  would  not  believe  that  their 
fancied  intercessor  with  Heaven,  the  chosen  Prophet 
and  Apostle  of  God,  had  shared  the  common  lot  of 
humanity :  they  swore  by  their  trust  in  the  Almighty 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  only  wrapped  in  a  holy 
trance ;  the  \iolence  of  their  sorrow  sought  conso- 
lation in  the  wildest  hopes  of  fanaticism ;- and  Omar, 
drawing  his  scimitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  head 
of  the  first  Infidel  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the 
Prophet  was  no  more.  The  temperate  sense  and 
authority  of  Abu-Beker  restored  the  multitude  to 
reason  :  he  rebuked  the  impiety  which  placed  the 
attributes  of  Mohammed  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
Him  who  liveth  for  ever;  reminded  them  that  the 
Prophet  was  a  mortal  like  themselves  ;  and  appealed  to 
his  own  prediction  of  his  death  and  to  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  beloved  remains.  The  grief  of  his  people 
for  his  loss  and  their  reverence  for  his  assumed  office 

•  Abulfeda^  c  61—64.    Gagnier;  vol.  iii.  p.  221^271. 
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his  latter  years,  when  fenaticism  had  been  smothered  by 
ambition,  and  prosperity  had  steeled  his  heart  in  intole- 
rance, cruelty,  and  licentiousness,  shall  we  find  any  thing 
to  justify  the  &vourof  his  eulogists,  or  to  palliate  the  crime 
of  his  hypocrisy.  The  spirit  of  fierce  persecution  which 
breathes  through  the  last  rerelations  of  the  Koran  is  op- 
posed to  all  the  better  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  lias 
cold-blooded  massacres  of  the  unoffending  Jews,  prove 
that  he  was  really  capable  of  inflicting,  without  comh 
punction,  the  worst  cruelties  which  his  interests  could 
dictate,  or  his  Creed  inculcate.  His  vengeance  seems  to 
have  been  restrained  only  by  weakness  or  prudence ;  and 
his  assassination  of  individual  enemies  entitles  us  to 
suspect,  that  his  boasted  magnanimity  in  pardoning  the 
Koreish  was  rather  an  effort  of  policy  than  of  mercy. 
If  Mohanuned  had  regulated  his  own  life  by  the  doc- 
trines which  he  preached,  the  errors  of  his  personal 
conduct  ought  in  candour  to  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  morality  among  his  Countrymen,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Age  and  clime  in  which  he  was  bom.  Thus,  his 
general  permission  of  polygamy  was  no  more  than  a 
natural  compliance  with  the  previous  manners  of  Arabia ; 
and  smce  he  restricted  a  privilege,  which  was  before  un- 
limited, by  commanding  every  man  to  confine  himself 
to  the  society  of  four  women,*  he  cannot  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  having  encouraged  incontinence  among  his 
followers.  But  when  he  forged  a  special  revelation 
from  Heaven  to  exempt  himself  from  the  restraints 
which  he  enforced  on  \ns  disciples,  he  must  have  been 
consciously  g^lty  of  immoral  indulgence ;  to  gratify  the 
licentiousness  of  his  appetites,  he  both  violated  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  own  Law,  and  audaciously  betrayed  the 
extent  of  his  reliance  on  the  credulity  of  his  disciples. 
The  Koran  expressly  declares,!  that  the  Prophet  is 
allowed  to  take  as  many  women  as  he  pleases ;  and  his 
appropriation  to  himself  of  the  wife  of  his  freedman,^ 
as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  of  his  domestic 
lif^§  betray  the  fact,  that  the  pretended  Reformer  of 
Religion  and  morals  was  himself  an  example  of  un- 
bounded sensuality. 

Yet  it  has  been  admitted,  in  contrast  to  his  vices,  that 
Mohammed  was  endowed  with  many  virtuous  and  en- 
dearing qualities,  which  attracted  among  his  friends  and 
followers  as  much  affection  for  the  man,  as  veneration 
was  entertained  for  the  Prophet.  It  is  the  remark  of 
one  of  his  Historians, ||  that  we  may  best  imagine  the 
general  nature  of  his  character  from  the  fact,  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Musulmans  have  assigned  to  him  not 
so  much  the  excUied,  as  the  amttible  attributes  of  hu- 
manity. They  delight^  to  eulogize  his  courtesy  to  the 
noble,  his  affability  to  the  humb^,  and  his  dignified  de- 
portment to  the  presumptuous.  They  dwell  on  his  per- 
sonal graces  of  form,  countenance,  and  intellect :  on  the 
majesty  and  mildness  which  were  tempered  in  his  ad- 
dress, his  expressive  and  benignant  features,  his  per- 
suasive and  powerful  eloquence.  They  record  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  habits,  his  contempt  for  the  idle  pomp  and 

*  Koran,  c.  4. 

t  Jbid.  c  33.  66. 

}  Ihfd.  c.  33.  with  Sale's  notes. 

^  For  one  of  these,  see  especially  Sale's  first  note  to  c  66.  of  the 
Koran,  Thronehout  his  prurient  descnptioa  of  the  private  life  of 
Mohammed,  Gibbon  riota  in  the  indulgence  of  a  depraved  imagin*> 
tion. 

IIBfflli,  p.  38. 

%  For  .the  fbUowing  detu]%  see  Abolfeda,  with  the  tradifioos 
coUieeted  in  Gaffnier,pa«fmi ;  and,  indeed,  repeated  by  Gibbon  and 
all  the  modem  biggofhan  cil  MohMUMwdi 


state  of  Royalty,  and  the  kind  and  generous  feelings    H< 
which  overflowed  in  his  breast  towaj^  his  family,  his       " 
servants,  and  his  fiiends.     Even  while  he  was  Lord  of  ^"^* 
Arabia,  he  disdained  not  to  perform  the  most  menial      ^ 
offices  of  his  family :  he  continued  to  kindle  his  own      t 
fire,  to  sweep  the  floor  with  his  own  hands,  to  milk  his 
ewes,  and  to  mend  his  own  shoes  and  coarse  woollea      . 
garments.     He  set  tlie  example  of  religiously  observing      ^ 
Uie  interdiction  from  wine.     Without  the  affectation  of  g-m^ 
austerity,  he  was  contented  with  the  abstemious  fare  of  of  hi 
an  Arab  and  a  warrior :  honey  and  milk  were  the  artidet  habi 
of  food  in  which  he  most  delighted ;  but  bis  ordinarj 
diet  was  restricted  to  dates,  barley-bread,  and  water* 
Nevertheless  his  hospitality  was  generous ;  his  charities 
were  bounded  only  by  his  possessions ;  and,  at  his  death, 
the  sincerity  of  his  exhortations   to  benevolence  was 
proved  by  the  emptiness  of  his  coffers. 

As  a  friend  and  a  parent  he  exhibited  the  softest  ieeU  lart 
ings  of  our  nature.  After  the  death  of  Zeid,  he  was  ^ 
surprised  weeping  in  his  chamber  over  the  daughter  sf  *^ 
his  faithful  servant  and  convert,  "What  do  I  see?* 
exclaimed  the  intruder,  astonished  that  the  Apostle  of 
God  should  be  accessible  to  the  weakness  of  humui 
sorrow.  "  You  see,"  replied  Mohammed,  "  but  ont 
who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  a  beloved  and  devoted 
friend."  II is  affection  for  Fatima,  his  daughter  by  &ar 
dijah,  and  the  only  one  of  the  progeny  of  a  numerous 
Harem  who  sur\'ived  him,  was  of  unbounded  tendaw 
ness  ;  and  when  he  followed  his  other  children  to  their 
untimely  graves, — that  severest  visitation  of  Providenoi 
which  seems  to  reverse  the  order  of  our  being,— IM 
wept  in  all  the  agony  which  can  rend  the  fond  heart  of 
a  parent.*  Before  successful  fanaticism  had  oormptod 
his  virtue,  his  respectful  constancy  to  the  fiuled  matniB 
who  was  the  author  of  his  fortunes,  is  a  beautiful  trail 
in  his  character.  While  Kadijah  lived,  she  was  never 
insulted  by  a  rival ;  and  his  gratitude  to  her  memorj 
survived  her  to  his  latest  hour.  The  tenderness  of  his 
recollection  roused  the  reproachful  and  insolent  jealousy 
of  Ayesha,  the  most  youthful  and  blooming  of  tho 
wives  who  had  replaced  her :  "  Was  she  not  old,  ami 
has  not  Heaven  given  you  a  better  in  her  place  ?"  **  No^ 
before  God,"  cried  Mohammed,  in  a  burst  of  generooo 
emotion,  "  there  never  can  be  a  better  or  a  kinder :  slio 
believed  in  me  when  men  despised  and  mocked  nie^ 
she  relieved  my  wants  when  I  was  poor,  and  lowly,  and 
persecuted  by  the  world."t 

These  facts  and  anecdotes,  which  are  as  well  autfaes-  Coo 
ticated  as  any  other  circumstances  in  the  Hfe  and  dia-onli 
racter  of  the  Arch-impostor  of  Arabia,  may  in  some  de-  J^  * 
gree  serve  to  moderate  the  detestation  for  his  narae^ 
with  which  the  results  of  his  first  delusion,  the  atroci- 
ties, frauds,  and  cruelties,  the  licentiousness  and  tjrranny 
of  his  latter  years,  must  justly  ins])ire  every  Chrisliaft 
and  moral  mind.  The  conjectural  study  of  his  character 
might  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Humaa 
mind,  not  witnout  its  parallel  in  a  modem  Age  and  a 
Christian  actor  ;  and,  however  widely  different  in  effect^ 
upon  the  great  cause  of  Religion,  the  example  of  iciiher 
Mohammed  or  of  Cromwell  may  almost  equally  demon* 
strate  the  danger  and  the  guilt  of  that  selfHdelusion^ 
which  commences  in  fanaticism  only  to  terminate  in 
ambition  and  imposture. 


*  Abiilfeda,  c.  67 
t  Ibid.  p.  12,  &c. 
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subdued  by  the  death  of  Fatima,  by  the  visible  decline 
of  his  party,  and  by  the  mild  expostulations  of  Abu- 
Beker.  He  at  length  listened  to  the  flattering  appeal  to 
his  patriotism  by  which  the  aged  Khatif  besought  him 
not  to  renew  through  his  opposition  the  dissensions  that 
happily   subsiding;    and  his   submission  finally 


restored  unity  to  the  religious  and  political  Government 
of  Islam.* 

The  great  Body  of  the  Arabian  nation,  however,  was 
still  far  from  being  animated  by  the  same  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  sincerity,  and  the  same  fiery  zeal  tor  propa- 
gating the  doctrines  of  the  Koran^  which  were  enter- 
tained by  the  immediate  proselytes  of  Mohammed. 
The  Barbarous  Tribes  in  general  had  either  been  over- 
awed by  the  arms  of  the  Impostor,  or  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  his  success ;  they  had  received  the  new 
Faith  with  indifference;  and  after  the  death  of  its 
founder,  they  were  quickly  relapsing  into  their  ancient 
Idolatry.  The  inconstancy  even  of  the  Koreish  was 
only  checked  by  the  stern  and  seasonable  rebuke  of 
Abu-Beker.  "  Ye  men  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to 
embrace,  and  the  first  to  abandon,  the  Religion  of 
Islam :"  but  the  sharper  argument  of  the  sword  was 
necessary  to  arrest  the  infidelity  which  was  contaminating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert ;  and  at  the  head  of  a 
congenial  band  of  fanatics,  the  sanguinary  Kaled  attacked 
the  apostates  with  irresistible  fury,  defeated  them  with 
merciless  slaughter,  and,  by  the  terror  of  this  example, 
reclaimed  the  fickle  and  disunited  Tribes  to  the  belief 
or  the  profession  of  Islam. 

It  required  a  more  numerous  host  and  a  more 
obstinate  contest  to  overcome  the  rival  imposture  which 
asserted  similar  divine  authority  to  the  mission  of 
Mohammed.  The  pretensions  of  Moseilima,  which 
had  disturbed  the  last  years  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam, 
were  now  openly  asserted  in  arms  ;  and  the  progress  of 
his  doctrines  and  power  excited  alarm  in  the  Khalif,  and 
indignation  in  the  disciples  of  the  Koran.  With  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  Kaled  was  again  appointed 
by  Abu-Beker  to  conduct  the  sacred  war ;  in  the  first 
action,  Moseilima  was  strong  enough  to  inflict  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Moslems;  and  it  was  not  until  their 
enthusiasm  had  risen  with  the  danger  of  their  Faith, 
that  the  skill  and  energy  of  their  leader  triumphed  over 
the  rash  confidence  of  their  adversaries.  In  a  general 
engagement,  Moseilima  was  opportunely  slain  by  the 
•thrust  of  a  lance  ;  his  followers,  dismayed  by  his  fall, 
were  instantly  routed  and  put  to  flight;  and  the  pre- 
vious losses  of  the  Musulmans  were  revenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  their  enemies.  The  rest- 
less and  rebellious  Tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  lefl  without 
a  leader  or  a  common  motive  of  resistance,  were  rapidly 
compressed  within  the  strong  bonds  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  discipline,  which  gave  union  and  strength  to 
the  rising  Empire  of  Islam ;  and  the  whole  of  Arabia 
was  more  securely  subjected  than  before,  and  firmly 
converted  to  the  Religion  of  Mohammed  and  the  autho- 
rity of  his  successors. 
Invasion  of  The  effectual  establishment  of  the  new  Monarchy  and 
|yj^y*he  Faith,  immediately  kindled  the  ardour  of  proselytism 
"'"'*""''  and  conquest,  which  was  inculcated  by  the  Creed  and 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  a  fierce  and  enthusiastic 
People ;  and  the  Khalif,  though  he  reserved  his  per- 

*  Abiilfeda,  Anna/es  Motlcmici,  (Laiine  apud  Reiske,)  ad  iniU 
Ockley,  Hi*».  of  the  SaracerUf  vol.  i.  p.  1—11.  D'Herbeloi|  Bib, 
Orient,  ad  v,  AH,  Aboubecre,   Gibbon^  c.  50.    Mills,  c.  2,  &e. 
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sonal  care  for  the  more  suitable  duties  of  domestic  and  The 
religious  government,  was  not  slow  to  animate  the  mar-  Khi 
tial  and  fanatical  fervour  of  his  subjects  by  urging  the  ^"^ 
commands  of  their  Prophet  for  the  propagation  of  their  ^ 
Faith.  His  Circular  Letter  to  the  Arabian  Tribes  de  ^ 
scribes  more  forcibly  than  any  narrative  the  spirit  of  his 
Nation  and  his  Faith,  and  the  causes  of  their  common 
success :  "  I  praise  the  most  High  God,  and  I  pray  for  n 
his  Prophet  Mohammed :  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that 
I  purpose  to  send  the  Tnie  Believers  into  Syria  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  And  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  fighting  for  Religion  is  an  act  of  obe- 
dience to  God."  The  riches  of  Syria  were  familiar  to 
the  Arabs,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spoil  might 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  warlike  and  rapacious  people, 
even  if  they  had  been  inaccessible  to  the  call  of  fanaticism. 
The  summons  of  the  Khalif  was  answered  by  a  formi- 
dable host  from  the  Desert ;  and  Yezid  Ebu  Abi  So- 
fi&n  received  from  Abu-Beker  the  chief  command  (^the 
numerous  army  which  assembled  around  Medina  for  the 
Syrian  invasion.  The  Khalif  accompanied  the  fint 
day*8  march  on  foot :  but  when  his  Cfiieflains  also,  in 
imitation  of  this  humility,  would  have  dismounted,  he 
prevented  their  purpose  by  his  assurance  that,  in  the 
cause  of  Religion,  they  who  rode  and  they  who  walked 
were  equally  meritorious.  At  the  close  of  evening,  the 
host  were  solemnly  dismissed  with  his  blessing  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  war ;  and  his  parting  exhortations  to 
his  Lieutenant,  which  exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  mercy,  of  violence  and  justice,  may  be  said 
to  have  embodied  the  future  precepts  of  Musulman  war. 
After  bidding  Yezid  remember  that  he  was  ever  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  the  certainty  of  impending  death 
and  judgment,  and  the  hopes  of  Paradise,  were  ^ke  set 
before  him,  he  added,  **  Be  sure  that  you  shun  injustice 
and  oppression  towards  your  own  people  ;  lay  not  need- 
less burdens  upon  them,  comfort,  cherish,  and  consult 
them  :  but  see  that  you  neither  do  evil  yourself^  nor 
suffer  its  commission  in  others.  When  you  fight  the 
battles  of  Heaven,  turn  not  your  backs  on  the  foe,  but 
acquit  yourselves  as  men  :  in  your  victory  slay  neither 
infancy,  nor  age,  nor  woman.  Neither  destroy  cattl^ 
needlessly,  nor  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  nor  burn  the 
fields  of  corn.  When  you  make  any  covenant,  depart 
not  from  your  word.  When  you  meet  with  Religious 
persons  who  dwell  apart  in  Monasteries,  harm  them  not, 
neither  injure  their  habitations  ;  but  you  shall  find  ano- 
ther set  of  people,  who  are  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
who  shave  their  crowns ;  fail  not  to  cleave  their  skulls, 
nor  at  least  show  them  mercy  unless  they  become  Musul- 
mans or  render  tribute."* 

Such  were  the  brief  and  pithy  injunctions  which  suf- 
ficed to  dire<5t,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  half  the  World:  such  was  the  tremendous  pre- 
lude to  that  irresistible  career  of  martial  fanaticism,  which 
bore  its  votaries,  without  check,  or  stay,  or  retrogres- 
sion, firom  the  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  waters  of  the  Indus, 
the  Caspian,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Garonne.  And 
the  whole  History  of  the  Saracen  conquests  forms  but  a 
long  practical  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  the  first 
Khalif,  and  a  long  continuation  of  his  first  expedition. 
From  the  hour  at  which  the  Saracen  deluge  burst  the 
bounds  of  the  sterile  Peninsula,  until  it  finally  receded 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  France,  its  advance  was  perpe- 
tual and  its  fury  unmitigated.     The  Eastern  Empire, 

•  Ockley,  Hittoiy  ofSwracent,  vol  i.  p»  21*28. 
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the  feeblest  bairier  that  ever  opposed  the  torrent  of  en- 
thusiasm, was  at  the  period  before  lis  in  the  lowest  sta|)fe 
of  imbecility  and  disorder.  He  melius,  the  reigning 
Emperor,  whose  yoyth  Siad  been  crowned  with  the  last 
glories  of  the  Persian  war,  had  sunk  into  an  old  age  of 
dc^neracy  and  impotence,  which  but  too  faithfully  typi* 
fied  the  weakness  and  vices  of  his  Empire, 

Aleebleand  slothful  Government,  and  an  ener^'ated  and 
pufiillanimous  People,  were  utterly  incapable  of  eifectual 
resistiMice  to  the  valiant  enthusiasm  and  martial  devotion 

I  of  the  Saracen  bands  ;  and  the  total  conquest  of  Syria, 
though  defended  by  numerous  armies  and  fortresses,  was 
the  successive  work  of  only  seven  campaigns.  The  war 
at  the  outset  proceede^l  not  with  the  rapidity  required  by 
Abu-Beker,  and  Yezid  was  superseded  by  Abu-Obeidah : 
yet  even  then  the  result  did  not  equal  the  expectations 
of  the  Khalif,  and  the  impetuosity  of  Kaled  was  added 
to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  General  and  of  his  troops. 
The  first  exploit  of  the  Moslem  army  was  the  reduction 

I  of  Bosra,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  whcjse 
position  had  rendered  it  an  opulent  mart  for  the  cant- 
Yaiis  of  the  Desert,  and  whose  importance  and  strength 
were  denoted  by  its  title,  the  Tower  of  Safety,  In  an 
-encounter  l)efore  its  walls,  four  Ihousaml  of  the  Saracen 
vanguard,  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  Serjabil,  who 
had  dared  to  attack  the  Imperial  army,  were  repulsed 
and  overpowered  by  the  immense  superiority  ot'  their 
jrambers  :  but  the  seasonable  arrival  of  Kaled  with  a 
reinibrcement  of  only  fifteen  hundred  horse  sufficed  to 
restore  the  bat  Lie,  The  Saracens  returned  to  the  charge 
with  shouts  of  Allah  Aekhar  /  (God  is  mighty !)  Al- 
K  hamlah!  Alhamlaht  Aljannah!  Aijannah  f  (Fight, 
^p  fight^  Paradise,  Paradist* ;)  the  panic-stricken  Syrians 
wavered  and  fled  ;  and  the  refuge  of  their  fortress  alone 
saved  them  from  destruction.  The  work  of  treason 
completed  the  consequences*  of  their  pufiillanimous  tlight. 
The  Governor  of  Bosra  had  been  justly  punished  for 

this  cowardice  by  deposition  from  his  command ;  and 
he  was  prompted  by  revenge  to  bet  my  the  place  to 
ircof  the  assailants.  He  secretly  introduced  a  chosen  band 
>•  of  Saracens  into  the  city  through  a  subterraneous  pas- 
BUge ;  and  their  intrepid  enterjiirise  secured  an  easy 
admission  to  the  whole  army.  The  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  purchase  their  lives  and  the  exercise  of 
their  Religion  by  a  hea\7  tribute  \  and  the  traitorous 
Governor,  publicly  renouncing  the  Christian  profession 
and  embracing  the  Faith  of  the  conquerors,  gave  the 
first  ominous  example  of  an  aposlacy^  which,  throughout 
the  course  of  the  Saracen  conquests,  continued  to  swell 
tlieir  ranks  and  extend  the  joint  empire  of  the  sword 

I     and  the  Koran, 
A  march  of  four  days  conducted  the  Saracen  army 
from  Bosra  to  the  gates  of  tlie  ancient  Capital  of  Syria- 
The  strength  of  Damascus  resisted  the   assaults   of  a 
People  who  were  unused  to  the  tedious  operations  of  a 
mege.     For  the   relief  of  the  city  an  army  of  seventy 
K      thousand   men,  the  flower  of  the  Syrian  Province,  was 
jpf     collected  by  the  Imperial  Generals.     But  tliis  host  was 
**n,    boldly  encountered  and   totally  defeated   by  forty-five 
J*^'     thousand  Musulmans  under  Abu-Obeidali,  Kaled,  and 
Wf*     Amrou,   in  a  great  battle   on  the   plain  of  ii:*nadin. 
b       In  the  estimate  of  the  conquerors,  at  the  close  of  a  fu- 
B      rious  and  bloody  conflict,  they  had   slaughtered   fifty 
H      Ihmisand  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  wretched  remains 
H      of  the  Imperial  host  spread  horror  and  consternation  in 
™       their  flight  through  the  luxurious  cities   of  Syria.     The 
spoil  of  the  conquerors  was  immense ;  and,  what  they 
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valued  above  the  jewels  and  treasure  of  the  Greeks,  they  Tlie  Single 
acquired,  by  the  capture  of  innumerable  arms  and  war-  KhaliiAtu, 
like  equipments,  the  ready  means  and  incentives  of  fi-esh 
victories.  Their  success  increased  the  emulation  of  their 
Countrymen  in  Arabia ;  and  the  Deserts  of  the  Penin- 
sula poured  forth  new  hordes  to  share  in  the  glories  and 
spoils  of  a  sacred  and  profitable  warfare. 

Afier   the  battle  of  Aiznadin,   the  Saracen  army  re- 
sumed the  siege  or  blockade  of  Damascus.     Their  close 
investment  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  want  of  pro-  Damascuf. 
visions  soon  compelled  the  Christians  to  attempt  several 
sallies ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Thomas,  a  brave  and 
noble  Greek,  they  tor  some  time  made  a  defence  not 
unworthy  of  the  better  days  of  the  Empire.     But  all 
their  assaults  on  the  besiegers  were  repulsed ;  their  spirit 
was  subdued  by  time  and  hunger ;  and  they  had  already 
begun  to  treat  for  a  surrender  with  the  humane  and 
venerable  Abu-Obeidah,  when,  from  an  opposite  quarter 
of  the   city,    the   impetuous  Kaled   burst   by  snrprise  ^***^*P^"™' 
through  the  defences  of  the  place.  The  merciless  slauglw      *;  ^* 
ter  which  that  sanguinary  Chief  had  comujencetl,  was       **^ -• 
with  diihciilty  arrested  by  the  mild  but  firm  resolution  of 
Abu-Obeldah ;    the    capitulation   was    completed ;    and 
such  of  the  Christians,  with  Thomas  their  heroic  leader, 
as  preferred  exile  to  tribute,  were  permitted   an  interval 
of  three  days  to  retire  fi-om  the  city.     On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth,  the  truce  expired  ;  the  wretched  band  of 
fugitives  were  pursued  by  Kaled  and   his  cavalry  ;  and 
already  exhausted  by  grief,  fatigue,  and  sufrering,  they 
were  finally  overtaken  and  put  to  the  sword.* 

The  full  of  Damascus  may  be  declared  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  have  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Syria:  for 
the  Greek  power  in  that  extensive  and  wealthy  Province 
never  recovered  the  first  shock  of  the  Saracen  invasion  ; 
and  the  decisive  Battle  of  Yermouk  and  the  sieges  of 
IleliopoUs,  Emesa,  Aleppo,  and  Anlioch,  which  occupied 
the  ne\t  five  years,  were  but  a  terrific  repetition  of  tlie 
catastrophes  of  Aiznadin  and  Damascus.  But  the  aged 
Abu-Beker,  under  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Syria 
had  been  sucoessfiilly  undertaken,  did  not  live  to  triumph 
in  its  conclusion.  He  expired  before  inteliigence  ofDualhof 
the  capture  of  Damascus  could  reach  his  ears.  Both  by  Abu-Biiker* 
the  last  expression  of  his  will,  and  with  the  tacit  appro* 
bation  of  his  people,  he  bequeathed  the  succession  of 
the  Prophet  to  the  inilexible  virtues  of  Omar.  The 
modesty  of  his  firiend  would  have  declined  the  choice, 
with  the  declaration  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the 
office.  **  But  the  olfice,"  was  the  unanswerable  argu* 
ment  of  Abu-Be  ker,  **  has  occasion  for  you;"  and  the 
last  prayer  of  the  dying  Khalif  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  his  election.f 

The  elevation  of  Omar  was  unopposed  even  by  the  Reiga  of 
claims  of  Ali,  who»  in  a  life  of  domeiitic  retirement  and  Omnr. 
religious  austerity,  now  professed  to  revere  the  superior      a.  d, 
virtues  of  his  rival,  and  was  repaid  by  the  most  assiduous 
indications  of  his  deference  and  esteem.     Omar,  except 
that  be  removed  Kaled  from  the  Syrian  command,  made 
no  change  in  the  administration  of  Abu-Beker.     The 
courage  and  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  new  Khalif,  as  well 
aa  of  liis  predecessor,  had  been  exercised  and  displayed  in 
their  common  exile  and  service  under  the  standard  of  their 
Prophet:  but  Omar,  like  Abu-Beker,  deemed  the  Civil 
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Hifltoxy.    and  Religious  fanctionB  of  Government  the  most  befit- 
ting occupation  for  his  declining  years;    and,  on  his 
accession,  he  assamed  the  guidance  of  the  Musulman 
conquests  only  from  the  distant  seat  of  Medina.     In  the 
third  year  of  his  rewn,  the  decisive  victory  of  Yermook 
opened  the  dties  ofPalestine,  as  well  as  of  Syria,  to  the 
assaults  of  the  Saracen  Generals;  and  the  Khalifdi- 
Prosceution  "^^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  efforts  to  the  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  Sme.  ^  &  plac«  which,  having  been  sanctified  by  repeated  re- 
velations, was  to  be  held  in  reverence  inferior  only  to 
Mecca  and  Medina.     The  Holy  City  was  immediately 
invested  by  the  Saracen  army ;  and  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  a  severe  winter  siege  of  four  months,  the 
constancy  of  the  inhabitants  yielded  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  assailants.  In  the  name  of  his  Clergy  and  People, 
the  Patriarch  Sophronius  ofiered  to  capitulate:  but 
insisted  that  the  articles  of  surrender  should  be  ratified 
by  the  presence  and  personal  subscription  of  the  Khalif. 
JoomcyoT       In  the  Mosque  at  Medina  this  strange  proposition 
Omartothe  ^^  solemnly  debated  ;  aul  Omar  was  persuaded,  out 
^  of  respect  for  the  sacred  canity  of  Jerusalem,  and  ibm 

desire  of  gratifying  his  army,  to  accede  to  the  condition. 
His  journey,  it  has  been  well  observed,  was  so  chaniC" 
teristic  of  the  8]^rit  of  the  times,  of  a  mixture  of  simpli- 
city and  fanaticism,  of  a  contempt  for  pomp  and  parade, 
even  while  pursuing  the  great  objects  of  earthly  ambt- 
tion,*  that  its  circumstances  well  deserve  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Philosophical   observer.     When  the 
Khalif—- to  borrow  the  simple  but  expressive  narrative 
from  the  earliest  of  our  English  Historians  of  the  Sara- 
cens— ^had  said  his  prayers  in  the  Mosque,  and  paid  his 
respects  to  Mohammed's  Tomb,  he  substituted  Ali  in 
his  place,  and  set  forward  with  some  attendants ;  the 
gpreatest  part  of  whom,  having  kept  him  company  a  little 
way,  returned  to  Medina.     He  rode  upon  a  red  camel 
with  a  couple  of  sacks,  in  one  of  which  he  carried  that 
sort  of  provision,  which  the  Arabs  call  »awik,  which  is 
either  barley,  rice,  or  wheat,  sodden  and  unhusked ;  the 
other  was  full  of  fruits.     Before  him  he  carried  a  great 
leathern  bottle,  (very  necessary  in  those  desert  countries 
to  put  water  in,)  behind   him  a  laige  wooden  dish. 
Thus  furnished   and  equipped,  the   Khalif  travelled ; 
and  when  he  came  to  any  place  where  he  was  to  rest  all 
night,   he  never  went  from  it  until  he  had  said  the 
morning  prayer.     AAcr  which,  turning  himself  about 
to  those  who  were  with  him,  he  said,  "  Praise  be  to 
God,  who  has  strengthened  us  with  the  true  Religion, 
and  given  us   his  Prophet,  and  led  us  out  of  error, 
and  united  us  (who  were  at  variance)  in  the  confession 
of  Truth,  and  given  us  the  victory  over  our  enemies, 
and  the  possession  of  his  Country.     O  ye  servants  of 
God !   praise  Him  for  these  abundant  favours ;  for  God 
gives  increase  to  those  that  ask  it  and  are  desirous  of 
those  things  that  are  with  Him,  and  fulfils  his  grace 
npon  them  that  are  thankful."    Then  filling  his  platter 
with  the  Mwik,  he  very  liberally  entertained  his  fellow- 
travellers,  who  did,  without  any  distinction,  eat  with  him 
out  of  the  same  dish.f     On  this  journey  he  exercised 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  by  punishing  an 
Arab  for  an  incestuous  marriage,  chastising  some  of  the 
stragglers  of  the  Moslem  army  for  their  oppression  of  a 
Syrian  tributary,  and  mortifying  their  luxury  and  pride 
by  stripping  from  their  backs  the  costly  silks  which  they 
had   won  at  Yermouk,  and  dragging  them  on  their 
faces  through  the  mire.     When  he  drew  within  sight  of 

«  MiUs,  p.  62.  t  Ockl^,  voL  i.  p.  250. 


Jerusalem,   he  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Allah  Aekhar,  and  The 
God  give  us  an  easy  victory ;"  and  spreading  his  tent*  Kb 
which  was  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  reposed  himself  on  the 
earth. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  readily  a4ju8ted  and 
subscribed  by  the  Khalif.  The  lives  of  the  Christiant 
and  permission  for  the  exercise  of  their  Faith  were  pur- 
chased by  a  heavy  and  perpetual  tribute ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  many  humiliating  distinctions  of  diea%  p^ 
appellation,  and  customs,  should  for  ever  preserve  a  line  hmI 
of  ignominious  separation  between  the  conquered  and 
their  masters.  In  company  with  the  Patriarch,  Omar 
visited  the  sacred  places  of  the  dty,  and  courteously  imr 
cussed  its  religious  antiquities.  With  that  strict  and 
honourable  olxervance  of  the  foith  of 'Treatiee»  which 
certainly  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  primitfire 
manners  of  the  Moslems,  he  refused  to  perform  his  de» 
votions  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  lest  his  ea^ 
ample,  as  he  told  the  Patriarch,  shouki  be  used  as  A 
pretext  by  his  followers  for  depriving  the  Christians  of 
the  edifice :  but  he  durected  that  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  should  be  cleared  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Mosque,  which  soon  became  the  most  splendid  seat  of 
the  Moslem  worship  in  the  East.  Having  regulated  Hkt 
administratk>n  of  the  city,  he  retraesd  his  steps  in  &  fieir 
d^  into  Arabia  to  occupy  again  his  simple  residence  wt 
the  Tomb  of  his  Prophet ;  and  Jerusalm  sank  under 
that  grievous  bondage  to  an  infidel  yoke,  in  wlndi,  wMh 
the  exceptbn  of  an  interval  of  less  than  a  century  durinip 
the  Crusades,  she  has  remained  to  the  present  hour.* 

During  the  continued  successes  of  the  Saiaoens,  the  Ttifk 
Emperor  Heraclius,  who,  in  a  slothful  old  age,  could  be  g^ 
roused,  neither  by  the  memory  of  his  past  fame,  nor  the  ^q^ 
sense  of  present  dishonour,  had  hitherto  remained  in  j,  ^ 
Antioch  ;  only  to  discourage  his  subjects  by  withhdding  | 
his  person  from  the   dangers   and  the  toils  of 
But  at  length  terrified  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Saracen  arms,  he  bade  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,  and     ^ 
embarking  for  Constantinople   finally  abandoned  the      ^ 
richest  Province  of  his  Empire  to  the  Musulman  con- 
querors.    His  pusillanimous  flight,  which  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  son   Constantine,  became  a  rignal  for 
the  um'versal  submission  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  the 
rovers  of  the  Arabian  Deserts  were  left,  in  triumphant 
possession  of  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  East;  and 
the  settlement  of  their  victorious  bands  in  the  Conqoo^ 
Provinces,  prepared  Damascus  to  become  in  the  next 
generation,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Musulman  Empire. t 

The  conquest  of  Syria  had  been  bequeathed  to  Omaar  IL  Cfl 
by  the  enterprise  of  his  predecessor :  but  two  acquisitioiiB  qo^ 
of  not  inferior  splendour  were  the  undi\ided  gk>iy  of  his  ^^*"" 
own  Khalifate.    These  were  Persia  and  Egypt     In  the 
same  year,  indeed, — the  first  of  his  reign — ^in  which 
Abu-Beker  despatched  the  Moslems  into  Syria,  he  bad  Finti 
attempted  the  invasion  of  Persia;  and  the  simultaneous' w|j^ 
assault  of  the  mighty  Empires  of  both  the  Casars  and  '~' 
of  Chosroes  was  not  too  gigantic  a  project  for  the  amfai>      ^ 
tion  of  the  Citizen  of  Mecca.    When  the  principal  army    '  ^ 
of  the  Moslems  crossed  the  Syrian  frontier,  a  second 
force  imder  Kaled  was  directed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  ;   and  the  first  tribute  which  enriched  the 
Treasury  at  Medina,  as  tlie  fruit  of  foreign  conquest^ 
was  extorted  by  his  sword  from  some  of  the  Christian 

•  Ockfey,  p.258. 

t  For  the  dote  of  the  Syrian  war  see  Abulfeda,  p.  63.    Ockley, 
vol  i.  p.  314. 
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liif*  aal^eetft  ol*  Uie  Persian  Monarchy.  But  the  services  of 
p  ""i^  Kmlect  WH9  soqo  div^fleil  to  tiie  Syrian  war  ;  the  inva- 
sioti  of  Perm  wos  coalided  to  htis  able  comrriatiderB ; 
aucl  the  repulse  of  Ihe  MosIoiiih  in  the  p;iss:igG  of  the 
Eujjhmles  suspenUed  the  deigns  of  Abu-Beker  in  tfiat 
I|iuurl0r.  lu  the  third  year  of  Omar's  reign,  wheu  the 
OHOiaies  of  Ib^ir  bretliren  in  Syria  had  attracted  the 
Janattcfti  or  rttpacious  ardour  of  new  myriacis  from  the 
Afubiaa  Deserts,  Omar  devoted  a  fornndable  arDiy  to 
tkm  renewal  of  the  Persian  invasion.     The  Monarchy  of 
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IIm  Smasajudes  was  at  ttxat  epoch  in  an  equal  state  of 

ihgifineracy  &nd  difionler  with  the  Empire  of  Coustan- 

and  ibe  enthusiastic  valour  of  thirty  thonsaud 

Arab  warrtun  waa  rajnly  opposed  by  a  feeble  muUitude^ 

mbfr  llian  aii  army,  of  one  hundred  and  tweuty  thou- 

land  Persians,     Yet  it  was   not  without   an  obstinate 

wad  doubtful  conflict  of  four  days  on  the  plains  of  Cade^ 

mm,  two  journies  iroin  Cufu,    lliat  the  Mosleim  fuially 

^*     triumphed.     The  General   of  the  Penjians  was  slain; 

the  Great  Standard  of  tlieir  Monarchy  was  captured  ;  and 

the  remains  of  itieir  routed  liost  were  pursued  across  the 

Tigris.    The  whole  Province  of  Irak  or  Assyria  eubmilted 

to  the  sceptre  of  the  KhaUf;  and  Uie  sa^k  of  Ctttiphoa 

loaded  the  Moslems  with  incredible  wealth. 

M  The  spoils   of  Barbaric  splendour    the  obsciu-e  ex- 

Hft  tinction  of  an  Oriental  dy nasty ^  and  the  uninteresting 

fi»     tevi>lulions  of  Qrieutal  servitude,  are    little  worthy  of 

^*     tmstiag^our  attention.     It  may  sudice  to  notice  that  the 

Plast  of  the  descendants  of  Chosroes,  in  his  ilight  to  the 
hiUs  of  Media,  gathered  around  hint  a  new  host  of  his 
mbjc^a,  and  turned  to  face  his  pursuers,  only  to  en- 
amater  a  second  and  more  disastrous  deteat ;  that,  after 
ha  hnA  w>ught  a  miserable  refuge  for  his  remaining  days 
1         amoti^   the    Scytliian    shepherds,    his    People,    though 

»abaxidnned  l>y  their  ruler,  hnzurded  a  tlurd  encounter  tor 
the  independence  of  their  Monarchy,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  Religion  ;  and  that  the  crowning  carnage 
cf  the  hiitih  of  Nevahend,  styled  by  the  Arabs  **  the 
victtM-yo:  "finally  subjected  them  to  the  Empire 

of  the  K^. „„..,.     The  ancient  Government  and  inslitu- 
of  Persia  were  overthrown ;  the  Religion  of  Zorv- 
was  proscribed  ;  tlie  alternative  of  death  or  con- 
Tcmon  was  offered   to  an  Idolatrous  People  ;  and  the 
Body  of  the  nation,  under  the  scimitars  of  their  con- 
querors, embraced  the  profession  of  Islam,  The  Empire 
'*"  rsia  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  Saracen  Province ; 
~niar,  transferring  the  seat  of  its  Government  to 
"Western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and   tbundiug  a 
Capital  at  Cula,*  there  established   his  Lieutenant 
and  a  numerous  colony  of  the  victorious  Arabs. 

While  the  Saracen  leaders  were  extending  the  Eastern 
limits  of  the  Khaiifate  to  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  and 
4he  OauB,  their  brethren   were    rajjidly   spreatling   the 
dominion  of  their  arms  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
We^     AAer  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Amrou,  one  of  the 
moat  illustrious  Commanders  of  that  war,  extracted  a 
al^dnibictis  permission  from  the  Khalif  to  attempt  the  inva- 
"^     aion  of  Egypt ;  and,  at  the  head  of  only  four  thousand 
man,  the  intrepid  Lieutenant  anticipated  the  irresolu- 
tion  of  his   master,   or  the  envious   opposition   of  the 
Council  at  Medina,  by  a  rapid  advance  to  the  frontier, 
Jn  ai  first  sanctioning  the  bold  design  of  Amrou,  Omar 
Jiad   QonsuUed    only   the    kindred  impulse  of  his  own 
i««iiagnammous  and  enthusiastic  spirit :  but  worked  upon 
itber  by  the  more  timid  opinions  or  the  interested  in- 
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triguesof  his  counselloTB,  he  began  to  weigh  the  magnitude  The  Singla 
of  the  enterprise  against  the  scanty  force  of  bis   Syrian    Kiiatirat©. 
army,   and  to   repent  the  hasty  approbatwa  into  which   *-^^''**^ 
he  had  l>een  surprised.     A  messenger  was  despatched       rmm 
after  the  army  with  a  Letter  of  instructions,  which   be-       ^^^' 
trayed   the    anxious   indecision    of  the    KhaliPs   mind,       ^ 
**  If  this   Epistle   reaches    yon,"  he  wrote   to    Amrou, 
"while  you  are  yet  in  Syria,  return  :  but  if  you   have       ^tt* 
already  entered   Egypt,  advance  with   confidence,  rely  irresolution 
upon  tiie  succour  of  your  brethren,  and  may  tlie  blessing  of  Omar, 
of  God  be  upon  you."     The  messenger  of  the  Klialif 
overtook  the  army  ere  it  haji!  cleared  the  Syrian  confines : 
but  Amrou,   whether  he   suspected  the   malice  of  his 
enemies »  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  indebted  to  his 
friends  for  some  secret  intelligence  of  the  contents  of  the 
Letter,  pursued  his  march  across  the  frontier,  and  would  Periever- 
not  admit  the  messenger  until  the  audience  could  clearly  ^**  <*' 
be  given  on  the  Egyptian  soiK     The  Letter  was  then     ^^^^' 
opened;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  expedition  became  an  , 

act  of  obedience  to  its  contents. 

This  singular,  though  often  repeated   anecdote,  was  Hdredof 
the  prelude  to  the  easy  conquest  of  Eg^'pt,  and  the  long  Iho  inhabi- 
MuAuIman   dominion   of   twelve   centuries.     The   ap-  ^^^^? 
proach   of  the   Saracen  invaders  was  welcomed  by  the  ^^^j^  q^ 
Coptic  heretics,  or  native  Christian  inliabitants  of  the  vemment. 
Country,  who  had  long  groaned  under  the  Civil  tyranny 
and  religious  jiersecution    of  the    Eastern    Emperors. 
They  received  the  fierce  disciples  of  the  Koran  with 
thoughOesB  joy    as    the   deliverers   of    their    National 
Church  ;  their  ready  submission  and  secret  aid  favoured  Tlieirr«(% 
the  progress  of  the  Musulman  arms  ;  and,  by  a  volun-  stibmigamu 
tary  Treaty,  a  Christian  People  purchased  toleration  for  .?*  ^      ^r 
their  Religion  at  the  price  of  perpetual  allegiance  and  ^]^^  Sdm.  * 
tribute  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed.     The  fortress  cens. 
of  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Eg}pt  from  the  East,  and  its 
Greek  garrison  were  easily  reduced  i  and  Memphis,  after 
a  more  obstinate  siege  of  seven  months^  shared  a  similar 
fate.     The   Greek  rulers  and  colonists  of  Eg)*pt,  who  Flight  of 
formed  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  fled  from  the  ^^  Greeks. 
Provinces  down  tlie  Nile  ;  the  zeal  of  the  Eg>  ptians  cut 
off  the  escape  of  distant  garrisons,  supplied  tfic  wants 
of  the  Saracens  with  provisions,  and  assisted  their  pur- 
suit  with  all  the  facihlies  of  trausport ;  and  tlie  remains 
of  the  Greek  power  in  Egypt  were  soon  ooofined  to  the 
walls  of  Alexandria, 

Favoured  by  its  maritime  po<?ition  and  wealth,  the  Siege  of 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  its  abundant  means  of  de-  Alexandniu 
fence,  and  the  spirit  of  its  Greek  population,  that  city — 
the  second  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  political  importance, 
and  the  first  commercial  emporium  of  the  World — ^might 
easily  have  resisted  the  anns  of  the  Saracens,  if  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  had  not  been  insensible  alike  to  the 
sufteTiiigN  and  interests  of  his  subjects  and  the  safety 
and  honour  of  his  tlirone.  Though  the  sea  was  pos- 
seaeed  by  the  Greek  navy,  and  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria was  unintenuptedly  open  Ibr  the  introduction  of 
reinforc«ement«i  and  provisions,  the  inhabitants  were 
abandoned  by  the  Imperial  net;lect  to  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  their  own  despair.  Their  defence  was,  not-  ^ 
withstanding,  resolute  and  protracted ;  and  in  the  Annals  J^^*^^^y^ 
of  Saracen  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria  has  been 
marked  as  the  most  inqwrlant  and  arduous  of  its  enter- 
prises. The  efforts  of  the  Khalif  were  adequate  to  the 
necessity  aitd  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  ;  and  they 
w^re  enthusiastically  answered  by  the  leal  of  his  People, 
Roused  by  his  appeal,  and  tempted  by  the  splendour  of 
the  prize,  both  the  veterans  of  the  Syrian  war,  and  new 
3  B  2 
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hordes  from  the  Tribes  of  the  Desert,  drowded  to  the 
Camp  of  Amrou  ;  firesh  numbers  supplied  the  waste  of 
fourteen  mqalt)^  of  perpetual  combats  under  the  walla 
of  the  besieged  city ;  and  afler  a  loss  of  twenty-three 
thousand  Moslems,  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  was  at 
length  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  Alexandria.  Thft 
Crreeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminishe<^  ^um- 

^ .      ,    .ters,  and  Amrou  announced  to  his  master  *^^i^  ^^  g^^ 

Tnum^of  ^^^^  ^  g^^  ^^  complete  * 

cens,  and  Crowned  wiUi  the  glories  of  its  triple  conquest— of 
completion  Syria,  of  Persia,  and  of  Egypt — the  Khalifate  of  Omar 
of  the  con-  deserves  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Heroic  Age  of  Saiu- 
^CTPt  ^®"  History.  For  nearly  a  century,  indeed,  after  its  ter- 
^  J,  roination,  the  Arabian  arms  were  still  impelled  through 
^Q*  their  triumphant  career,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of 
The  Khalif.  energy :  but  the  gigantic  foundations  of  the  Saracen 
ate  of  power  were  perfected  in  this  short  period  of  less  than 
Omar,  the  ten  years.  The  subsequent  extension  of  the  Airabian 
Empire  only  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  its  dismember- 
ment ;  and  entailed  the  quick  and  chequered  vicissitudes 
of  revolution  and  conquest.  But  the  Khalifate  of  Omar 
18  the  era  of  the  secure  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  Saracen  Empire  and  Faith;  and  throughout  the 
extensive  regions  of  Asia  and  Afirica,  which  were  com- 
pressed under  his  sceptre,  the  false  Religion  of  Moham- 
med has  been  permitted  to  this  hour,  by  the  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  Providence,  to  maintain  its  peculiar  and 
unbroken  dominion. 

In  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  the 
firesh  and  vigorous  enthusiasm  of  the  personal  compa- 
nions and  proselytes  of  Mohammed  was  exercised  and 
expended  ;  and  the  generation  of  warriors,  whose  simple 
fanaticism  had  been  inflamed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Pseudo-prophet,  was  in  a  great  measure  consumed  in 
the  sanguinary  combats  and  perpetual  toils  of  ten  ardu- 
ous campaigns.  In  one  season  alone,  at  the  close  of 
the  Syrian  war,  which  is  moumftilly  celebrated  in 
their  Annals  as  "the  year  of  destruction,"  no  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  Moslems  were  swept  away  by 
Pestilence.  Among  its  victims  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  companions  of  the  Prophet  himself;  and 
in  particular  Abu-Obeidah,  Serjabil,  and  Yezid.  Kaled, 
who,  with  the  presumption  of  a  true  fanatic,  believed 
that  he  had  borne  a  charmed  life  through  the  dangers 
of  a  hundred  battles,  was  spared  from  this  visitation  only 
to  fall  a  prey,  three  years  later,  to  the  exhaustion  of 
disease  and  the  corroding  passions  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
The  injustice  of  Omar  to  the  merits  of  this  fiery  cham- 
pion of  the  Saracen  cause,  is  the  only  stain  upon  the 
character  of  that  great  Khalif  He  was  prompted  by 
some  unexplained  cause  of  hatred,  to  encourage  a  base 
cLarge  of  peculation  against  the  hero  of  the  Syrian  war; 
and  Kaled  was  treated  with  gross  indignity,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  heavy  fine.  He  endured  his  injuries  with 
exemplary  forbearance ;  and  the  honourable  proof  of 
his  poverty  exposed  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  But  he 
died  broken-hearted ;  and  the  tears  which  the  repentant 
Khalif  shed  over  his  tomb,  Were  too  late  an  atonement 
for  the  persecution  which  had  bowed  the  hero  to  his 
grave.t 

In  the  Moslem  ranks,  a  new  generation  of  their  sons. 
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*  Abulfeda,  {Anmale*  Motlem,)  p.  73.     Ockley,  vol.  L  ad  p.  362. 

f  niete  touching  dxctmutauoes  relative  to  tlie  wrongs  i^ch 
broke  the  stem  heart  of  the  fiercest  champion  of  the  Konm,  re- 
mained undiscovered  either  by  Ockley  or  Gibbon,  and  they  have 
been  interwoven  into  the  thread  of  Saracen  stoxy  by  Mr.  Bulls,  (p. 
72,)  from  the  xewaidief  of  Price.  ^  ^ 


Couftfrymeh.  and  proselytes,  quickly  'l^placed  tke  firiA  The 
conquerors  of  Asia  and  Africa :  but  the  national  and  Kh 
religious  character  of  the  primitive  converts  of  Mo-  ^^ 
haaimed  was  as  rapidly  modified  in  their  descendants      ^ 
by  the  fruits  of  their  success.     The  original  disdplea  of     ^ 
the  Koran  had  been  animated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of      ^ 
fan^^sm ;  and  the  simple  selMenial   and  voluntary      ' 
poverty  which   marked  the  lives  of  Abu-Beker  and      , 
Omar,  Abu-Obeidah  and  Kaled,  are  traiu  which  they      ^ 
shared  in  common  with  the  general  body  of  their  devout 
and  abstemious  brethren.     Though  the  duty  of  extend* 
ing  their  Reh'gion  by  the  sword  had  a  ready  incentive  ii» 
the  spirit  of  predatory  warfare  which  they  brought  from 
their  Deserts,  their  ambition  and  rapacity  were  paanona, 
artfully  encouraged  indeed  by  the  doctrines   of  their 
Faith,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  all-absorbing  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  inspired.     They  fought  ftr  ^ 
dominion  and  wealth :  but  they  were  equally  r^y  to  ^ 
exchange  sublunary  objects  for  the  crown  of  martyrdomi  ^^ 
and  the  rewards  of  Paradise.     The  hordes  of  the  Desert  the . 
might  be  tempted  by  the  wealth  of  Syria  and  Persia : 
but  t&eir  ranks  were   unquestionably  thronged   with 
fanatics  also,  who  had  learned  to  despise  the  fading 
delights  of  this  World,  and  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
imaginary  cause  of  Heaven.     The  new  luxuries  and  Its : 
riches  of  the  Imperial  Provinces,  the  voluptuous  pleasures  ®^ 
of  opulent  cities,   the  possession  of  fertile  lands,  and 
the  enjo3rments  of  a  delicious  climate,  wrought  their 
natural  eflfects  upon  the  rude  and  hungry  wanderers  of 
the  Arabian  sands :  the  culti\'ation  of  the  arts  of  pdiqr, 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  their  conquests,  ex- 
tinguished the  simplicity  of  their  fanaticism ;  and  the 
thirst  of  wealth,  which  was  inspired  by  the  wants  of  in-  ®« 
creasing  luxury,   corrupted  the  sincerity  and  single-  ^"* 
minded  devotion  of  tlieir  religious  and  patriotic  profes- 
sion.    Among  the  Saracen  conquerors  of  Damascus, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Alexandria,  there  abounded  examples  of 
the   most  fiery   valour,  coupled  with  the  most  heroic 
sacrifice  of  fortune  and  person  and  life,  the  most  com- 
plete abandonment  of  self,  to  the  fancied  will  of  Heaven* 
and  the  common  cause  of  fellow-countrymen  and  be- 
lievers :  among  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  armies  but  a 
generation  later,  in  place  of  this  stern  rivalry  of  fanati- 
cal but  generous  virtue,  there  are  visible  only  the  darkest 
and  most  grovelling  passions  which  are  engendered  in 
the  perfidious  intrigues  and  slothful  despotism  of  Orien- 
tal Courts.     Domestic  treason,  and  intestine  disoord,  am 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  sword  of  Civil  wir, 
alternately  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  Moslem  World. 
The  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  disciples  of 
Islam,  was  most  strikingly  preserved  in  the  inviolable 
sanctity  with  which  the  ofiioe  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
first  two  successors  was  regarded  ;  but  the  charm  was 
for  ever  broken  from  the  hour  in  which  the  venerated 
Omar  fell,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  stroke  Asi 
of  an  assassin.     The  motive  of  the  murderer  could  ting 
scarcely  be  either  religious  or  political :  his  crime  was  ^ 
the  first  act  of  treason  which  defiled  the   Khalifate;      ^ 
but  it  was  the  signal  and  the  precedent  for  a  thousand 
bloody  tragedies,  of  regicide  and  tyranny,  conspiracy 
and  massacre.     It  is  the  event  which  offers  a  marked 
termination  to  the  first  epoch  of  the  Saracen  fortunes, 
the  epoch    of  pure   fanaticism,   or    the    Heroic   Age 
of  Saracen  virtue  and  achievement ;  it  introduced  the 
first  germ   of  anarchy  into  the  annals  of  the  Khalif- 
ate ;  and  it  is  the  point  from  which  we  shall  begin  to 
move  with  accelerated  rapidity  through  the  disorderly 
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r^gfis  ft'i^d  (hit  tr<»ubleil  aeries  of  the  Commanders  of  Uie 
Faithful;* 

On  his  death4>ed,  Omar  refused  to  chttrg;e  his  soul 
wiUi  the  resportsibility  of  selecting'  a  siiccejisor.  With 
equal  imptirtiality  he  rejected  the  names  of  Ali  and  of 
his  own  son ;  and  cnmmitted  the  election  of  a  new 
Khalif  to  six  of  the  most  respected  of  his  counsellors. 
AH  was  of  the  number;  and  he  might  ea,sily  have 
secured  the  suffrages  of  the  other  five»  )f  his  proud 
spirit  could  have  submitted  to  the  re  strict  ions  which 
iliey  desired  to  impose.  These,  indeed,  it  is  probable, 
were  more  nominal  than  real ;  since  it  seems  only 
to  have  been  required  that  he  should  swear  to  govern 
according  to  the  Koran ^  tradition,  and  the  example 
of  hi^  two  predecessors.  Under  these  limitations,  the 
mmbitious  and  less  scrupulous  Othman,  the  Secretary 
tif  Mohammed,  accepted  the  office  of  Commander  of  the 
Faith  fid ;  and  his  accession  ushered  in  a  reign,  distin- 
guished by  the  sticce»t>tld  prosecution  of  foreign  con- 
que<>t,  and  the  ominous  growth  of  domestic  anarcliy. 

Tlie  personal  character  of  the  new  Khalif  encourt^ged 
the  increasing  licentiousness  of  faction :  his  old  age 
was  feehle  and  imprudent ;  his  temper  was  confiding  and 
lavish  ;  and  his  administration  wtis  at  once  ra-sh  and 
imbecile,  irresolute  and  partial.  His  doating  fondness 
for  his  family  was  disgracefully  contrasted  with  the  self- 
denial  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
hts  reign  exhibited  a  mixture  of  injustice  and  fiivouritism, 
trhjch  had  nearly  entailed  the  loss  of  Egypt,  and  was 
fiuRicient  to  alienate  the  atfctlion  of  the  Musulmans. 
He  recalled  the  victorious  Amrou  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  Country-,  in  which  his  politic  talents,  his  firm 
justice,  and  his  generous  clemency  had  won  the  love  of 
the  People,  without  forfeiting  the  attachment  of  his  sol- 
diery, Atler  his  departure,  the  Byzantine  Court  was 
rouscJ  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Eg\'pt;  a  Grecian 
fleet  and  army  made  a  descent  at  Alexandria,  and  occu- 
pied the  harbour  and  fortifications;  and  the  Egyptians, 
dreading  to  fall  again  under  the  yoke  and  vengeance  of 
thdr  former  oppressors,  implored  the  Khalif  to  restore 
Amrou  to  his  command.  0th man  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  wishes  to  the  public  necessity;  and  Amrou 
drove  the  Greeks  a  second  time  into  the  sea.  Another 
descent  of  the  Imperial  force^i  summoned  the  heroic 
Saracen  from  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests  in  Western 
Africa;  and  the  obstinate  resistance,  which  he  en- 
countered in  a  third  siege  of  Alexandria,  provoked  him 
to  swctir,  that  if  God  again  permitted  him  to  expel  the 
Greek  Infidels  from  a  post,  which  it  had  been  so  easy 
fiw  them  to  reoccupy  and  defend,  he  would  make  the 
city  05  accessible  on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  courtezan. 
On  the  last  successful  assault,  he  redeemed  his  pledge 
by  demolishing  tlie  walls  :  hut  he  arrested  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians  ;  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Mo!9fpi€  of  Mercy  marked  to  future  Ages 
the  spot  on  which  the  Saracen  conqueror  stayed  the 
avenging  tury  of  his  troops. 

While  Amrou  was  consolidating  the  dominion  of  his 
i?reak  and  ungratefid  master  in  Egypt,  the  Generals  of 
Othman  in  the  East  were  widely  enlarging  the  bounds 
oi"  the  Khalifate.  On  the  one  side,  rejjassing  the  Tigris 
at  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and  turning  Westward,  the 
Moslem  armies  severed  large   tracts  of  Armenia  and 

*  The  afithorides  for  the  KJudifatc  of  Omar  are,  Abiiiredii,  {Jn- 
na/et  Ma^cmici,)  p.  G7 — 75.  Ocklry,  Hut.  of  the  Saraftn*,  vol.  L 
p.  1 17,  od  /«.  &c.  D'Herbelot.  Biff/Onenta^f.  Art.  Omtrr,  Gibbon, 
cSl.    >lillf,c.2 


Mesopotamia  from  the  Greek  Empire,  and  connected 
their  conquests  with  the  great  Saracen  Province  of  Syria. 
On  the  opposite  frontier  of  Persia,  at  the  extreme  East, 
the  siiccessfu!  invasion  of  Khorasan  carried  tlie  Saracen 
arms  into  the  region  of  independent  Tartary  ;  and  a 
short  and  triumphant  war  extended  the  frontiers  of  their 
Empire  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Oxus. 

The  secure  establishment  of  the  Musulman  dominion 
in  Egypt,  opened  the  road  for  the  conquest  of  Western 
Africa,  The  ambitious  and  pious  design  of  carryitig 
the  sword  and  the  Koran  through  its  unexplored  regions 
was  approved  by  the  counsellors  of  Othnuui  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Arabian  Tribes ;  and  twenty  thousand 
warriors  marched  from  their  native  Deserts  to  reinforce 
ttie  Musulman  army  in  Eg)'pt  for  the  expedition.  Its 
command  was  bestowed  by  the  partiahty  of  the  Khalif 
upon  hit?  fo.stcr-brother  Abdallah,  who  had  supplanted 
the  superior  merit  of  Amrou ;  and  the  new  Lieutenant 
led  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  the  siege  of  Tripoli. 
Tlie  IVefecl  Gregory,  who  governed  the  vast  African 
Provinces  as  the  representative  of  the  Eastern  Emperor^ 
collected  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Greeks  and  Moorish  or  Barbarian  auxiliaries  to  oppose 
the  invaders  ;  and  a  furious  and  sanguinary  battle  of 
several  days'  continuance  terminated  as  u^ual  in  the 
triumph  of  tlie  Saracen  valour  and  fanaticism.  The 
Prefect  Gregory  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Zobeir* — the 
new  Kaled  of  this  war — whose  impetuous  courage  and 
skilful  conduct  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Abdallah^ 
and  mainly  achieved  the  victory,  its  fruits  were  lost  lor 
a  time  by  the  ravages  of  an  eyyidemical  disease,  and  die 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  climate  in  the  Moslem 
ranks  ;  and  though  the  African  Provincials  submitted 
on  al!  sides  to  the  conquerors,  their  diminished  army 
withdrew,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  mouths,  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  laden  with  wealth  and  captives.  The 
booty  was  so  immense  tliat,  in  the  division,  each  foot- 
soldier  received  one  thousand ^  and  eacii  horseman  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  :  but  no  permanent  estnblish- 
meiit  in  the  ravag^ed  Piovince  was  for  the  present 
attempted ;  and,  during  nearly  twenty  years  atterwartis, 
the  African  conquests  were  suspended  by  the  intestine 
disorders  into  which  the  Khalifate  was  now  plunged. 

In  the  appropriation  of  the  African  spoil,  the  Khalif, 
under  the  colour  of  a  nominal  sale,  granted  the  tifth, 
which  belonged  to  the  State,  to  a  rapacious  favourite; 
and  this  act  of  absurd  and  fraudulent  prodigality  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  public  discontent,  which  had 
been  already  j^rovoked  by  hh  partiality  for  his  own 
family.  The  presumption  of  tlie  dolaid  m  occupying 
the  highest  seat  of  his  Prophct*s  pulpit,  though  his  two 
predecessors  had  dLsplaycd  their  humihty  in  never 
ascending  above  the  first  or  second  step,  had  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  the  fanatics  of  Medina  ;  and  the  cry  of 
religious  indignation  was  raised  to  exasperate  tlie  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  On  all  sides,  ft-om  Eg>'pt  and 
Persia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  from  the  Tribes  of  tlie 
Arabian  Deserts,  the  disaffected  Musulmans  gathered  in 
arms;  and  approaching  Medina,  the  rebels  sent  an 
insolent  message  to  iheir  Sovereign  either  to  execute 
justice  or   to  descend   fi-om   his   throne.      The   feeble 

*  The  Homiiatie  tale  of  tbo  prowess  ind  beauty  of  tbc  4iiti^hter 
of  Gtisgoiy,  and  the  fiiie  of  tho  Amazon,  whoie  baud  wa^i  the  jiro- 
miaed  prijte  of  valour  to  both  armies,  ha*  been  imiilitiUy  cupietJ, 
and  moy  be  rcjid  in  all  the  more  ^oUiminow*  narrativt-s  of  this 
African  war; — ^but  it  ii  too  loag^  UJiksi  it  had  bi'ea  more  importaati 
f\jT  our  prcK^nt  purpose. 
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Othman,  arppflilkd  at  the  cartent  of  the  revolt »  endea- 
voured by  a  prompt  acknowledgmetit  of  his  errors  to 
appcane  the  refvenlinent  of  the  iiisurii^ents  and  penmade 
ttuir  Beparation.  But  their  subsiding  irritation  was 
rekindled  by  the  malifn\ftnt  and  ambitious  instigttion  o*' 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  who  desired  to  seat 
one  of  her  friends  on  tlic  throne  of  the  Khulifate  By 
h^r  maehinatioDH,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Khalifas  own 
Secretary »  a  forged  order  for  the  asRaasi nation  of  the 
Lieutenunt,  whom  Othman  had  been  compelled  to  name 
for  the  command  in  E^pt,  was  secretly  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  from  the  insurgent  army  of  that 
Province.  Thiff  atrocious  artilice  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  rebels  agnin  to  the  highest  degree  of  fury ;  and  ihey 
besieged  the  Khalif  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  Palace. 
Othman,  together  with  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the 
Moslems,  had  lost  the  only  defence  of  his  person  ;  his 
helplessness  was  unsuccaured  by  the  favourites  who  had 
preyed  on  his  facile  disposition  ;  and  he  was  abandoned 
by  their  desertion  to  the  popular  vengeance  which  they 
had  provoked  against  him.  For  some  time»  though 
his  food  and  Water  were  intercepted,  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  rebels  recoiled  from  the  last  act  of  violence 
against  the  sacred  person  of  a  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Prophet.  But  at  length  the  arts  of  his  mortal 
enemies  prevailed  ;  and  after  a  generons  but  inelTcctual 
effort  on  the  part  of  Hassan  and  Uossein,  the  sons  of 
All,  to  protect  htm,  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were  burst 
open,  the  principal  conspirators  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  aged  Khalif  sat  patiently  expecting  the  signal 
of  death,  and  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  Othman  tell, 
pierced  by  innumerable  wounds-t 

The  murder  of  Othman  was  followed  at  Medina 
by  an  anarchy  of  five  days,  terminated  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  All  to  Itie  throne  of  the  Prophet.  The  proud 
Chief  of  the  House  of  Haschem  is  declared  to  have 
acceded  witli  reluctance  to  the  irregular  voices  of  a 
tumultuary  Assembly  :  but  his  positive  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  the  conspirators  from  Egypt  would  have 
pnnoked  a  general  maaaacre  ;  and  Ali,  while  he  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  presumptuous  interference 
of  strangers,  consented  to  receive  the  throne  from 
the  formal  suffrages  of  the  legitimate  electors — the 
Chieftains  of  the  Arabian  Tribes.  Tiieir  proffere<i  alle- 
giance appeared  to  confirm  Uie  prai)osal  of  the  insur- 
gents: but  anticipating  the  calumnious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Ayesha,  his  personal  and  deadly  enemy,  and  of 
the  family  of  Ommia,  the  hereditary  rivals  of  his  House, 
the  new  Khalif  declined  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Chiefs  in  private ;  and  proceeding  to  the  Mosque  in  the 
ortlinary  simplicity  of  his  attire — in  his  coarse  turban 
and  cotton  gown — bearing  his  slippers  in  one  hand  and 
Ills  bow,  which  served  for  a  staff*,  in  the  other,  he  there 
accepted  the  ri^ht  hand  of  each  Chieftain  as  the  public 
token  of  his  fealty. 

But  the  same  deficiency  in  the  arts  of  worldly  policy, 
which  had  probably  so  long  retarded  the  elevation  of 
Ah  to  the  throne  of  Mohammed,  involved  his  reign  in 
disquiet  and  calamity.  At  the  outset,  with  equal  im- 
prudence, he  neglected  either  to  conciliate  the  adherence 
or  to  secure  the  persons  of  Zobeir  and  Telha,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  amonj^  the  Saracen  Commanders.  He 
provoked  their  vindictive  enmity  by  refiising  them  the 
government  of  Cufa  and  Bassora ;  and  he  suffered  them 
to  escape  from  Medina  accompanied  by  Ayesha  for  the 

•  Abiilfeda,  p.  75—82.  D*Berbelot,  Art,  Othmtui.  Ockkf, 
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purpose  of  raising  tlie  standard  of  rebellion.  From 
various  causes^  most  of  the  Lieutenants  in  the  Provinces 
were  di-saftccted  from  the  person  of  the  new  Khalif;  and 
his  indiscreet  violence  in  recalling  them  to  Medina  pro- 
voked their  resistanee.  The  hereditary  influence  and 
enmity  of  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sofi&n,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Family  of  Ommia^  who  commanded 
in  Syria,  rendered  him  tlie  most  dangerous  of  the  male- 
contents;  Amrou,  ihe  conqueror  of  Egypt,  waa  hk 
cealous  confederate ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  reqiuiini^ 
justice  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Khalif,  the  Syiian 
army  was  seduced  from  its  allegianoe  to  his  suoceasor. 
The  sons  of  Ali  had  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of 
Ot&Dtnn,  while  Ayeaha  and  her  party  had  instigated  his 
assassinatkiDi :  y^t  that  abandoned  woman,  who  hated 
ilie  new  Khalif  even  more  than  she  bad  done  his  feeble 
predeeeasor,  declared  herself,  in  concert  with  Moawiyaii, 
Uie  avenger  of  the  blood  which  she  had  assisted  in  shed- 
ding, and  pretended  to  identity  the  cause  of  Ali  with  tiiftl 
of  the  murderers.  The  bloody  shirt  of  Othman  was 
suspended  over  the  pulpit  of  Damascus ;  and,  inflamed 
by  the  spectacle,  eighty  thousand  Moslems  in  Syria  were 
persuaded  by  the  example  of  Amrou  to  swear  vengcaooe 
ngainst  Ali,  and  to  procbim  Moawiyah  as  the  legitimale 
Khalif  in  his  stead. 

The  first  storm  of  Civil  war,  however,  gathered  on  the  Fir<t  ^ 
confines  of  Ptrsia,  whither  Ayesha  had  tied  with  Zobeir  ^^ 
and  Telha,  These  oonfederatcs  soon  assembled  in 
urms  ;  and  though  it  shocked  Uie  reverential  feelings  of 
the  more  scrupulous  among  the  Moslems  that  the  widow 
of  the  Prophet  should  eiipom  her  person  in  the  indecent 
publicity  of  a  Camp,  yet  her  presence  was  eate«iiied  Ity 
the  popular  superstition  as  a  proof  of  the  sanctity  of  ilie 
cause,  and  an  intallible  earnest  of  its  success.  The 
ranks  of  her  party  were  rapidly  swollen  into  a  formi- 
dable army ;  and  by  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  hift  lieu- 
tenant, the  Khalif  was  admonished  of  the  neoes^' — ^^'- 
persona!  appearance  in  the  field.     Age  had  n  ! 

the   martial  activity  of  Ali ;  and  passing  from  *Metiina 
into  Persia  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  loyal  Ardbl^ 
who  were    reinforced    by  ten   thousand   of  the  waen  of 
Cufa,  he  encountered  and  totally  defeated  the  insuffeiils 
under  the  walls  of  Bassora.     Botli  Telha  and   Zobeir  Battle/ 
were  slain  in  the  conflict ;  and  the  widow  of  Mohaift-  Bm^ 
tned  was  led  a  captive  into  the  presence  of  AH.     She 
had    fearleaaly   assumed    her   station,    to    animate   her 
followers,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  above  threesooR 
men  who  successively  led  her  camel  by  the  bridle  w\ 
killed  or  disabled  ;  and  her  very  litter  had  been 
by  countless  showers  of  arrows.     Around  her  persoa* 
her  followers  continually  rallied ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  animal  on  which  she  was  mounted  had  been  slain, 
that   the   victory— which   is   hence   known  in  Arabian 
Hi  story  as  the  Day  of  the  Came/— was   decided.     She  _  ^ 

was  received  by  the  conqueror  with  the  respect  which  tbeCiiil**^ 
was  still  due  to  the  widow  of  the  Prophet  and  the  mother 
of  the  Faithful :  but  Ali  firmly  though  gently  constrained 
an  immediate  return  to  her  becoming  retirement  at  the 
Tomb  of  Mohammed;  and  she  was  escorted  by  his  own 
*»ons  to  her  former  residence  at  Medina. 

After  this  success,  the  Khalif  advanced  to  enoooiiler  < 
a  rrM>rc  formidable  antagonist  in  the  person  of  Moawiyah ;  ^* 
and  on  the  great  plain  of  Siffin,  near  the  Euphratea,  on     ^ 
the  confines  of  Persia  and  Syria,  the  contending  forces 
of  Islam  drew  out  to  decide  in  Civil  warfare   the   first 
among   a   thousand   contes^ts  for  the  throne   of   their 
Prophet.     The  event  was  held  in  suspense  duiv^  a 
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dei;oIloi7  but  sanguinary  field  of  above  a  hundred  days  ; 
lz>ut  in  every  *«kirniish  the  cause  of  the  legilimale  Khalif 
p:»Tt>mis<d  to  triumph  ;  in  every  char^i^  the  tremendous 
^prow€9s  of  his   youth    revived  with  the  occasion,  aud 
^sc&tler«d  death  and  dismay  throug'h  the  ranku  of  the 
'snebels.     The  generous  humanity  of  Ati  shone  in  the 
^^dmiesl  as  conspicuously  as  his  valour:  his   followers 
^^wr  strietly  commanded   to  await  the   attack  of  their 
^IMoslem  brethren,  and  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  fugitives ; 
-^0  resjwct  the  bodies  of  the  *ilain  and  the  honour  of  the 
ztfemale  captives.     To  prevent  the  effusion  of  Musulroan 
"fclood,  he  nobly  proposed  to  his  rival  to  decide  their  title 
^y  the  \s&ue  of  a  single  combat  ■  **  How  long,"  was  the 
indignant  message   of  the  hero,  **  how  long  shall  tlie 
^ople  ^-aste  their  lives  in  our  controversy  ?  I  challenge 
€hee  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  God   and  the  sword 
l)Hween  us/'     But  Moawiyah  declinetl  this  fearful  trial 
df  his  merits  agnlnst  the  proverbial  valour  of  the  Khalif; 
mnd  the  increasing  slaughter  of  his  followers  prepared 
liim  for  the  alteruative  of  fiiglit     Of  his  army  the  im- 
.raense  number  of  fmty-five  thousand  had  already  fotlen, 
'ifhile  All  had  sustained  an  inferior  loss  of  twenty-five 
t^hottsand;  and  after   a   last    nocturnal    encounter,   the 
^victory  of  the  Khalif  seemed  no  longer  doubtftd  r  when 
lis  fruits  vrere  suddenly  lost  to  him  by  an  artftil  str»- 
ta^m  of  Amrou,     Thai  Chieftain  caused   his   Iroops  to 
lioisi  the  Kxmtn  on  the  points  of  their  lances ;  his  cry 
that  the  saered  volume  ought  to  decide  all  differences 
^ras  eaught  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Ixvth  armies ;  and 
All,  after  vainly  representing  (o  his  Arabs  the  insidious- 
1K9B  of  the  aj>iieal,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  hollow 
tfvce  and  a  disgmceftiJ  compromise.     He  drew  off  his 
army  in  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa  ;  his  partisans 
were  diaeourag^l ;  his  authority  declined  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  an  open  revolt  rapidly  spread  through  every 
Prin-tnce  of  the  Khali  fate.     By  the  intrigues  of  his  crafty 
ifYEl,   not  c»nly  Syria,   but   Egypt    and   Arabia   were 
dreaiidy  completely  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  when 
the  stroke  of  fanaticism  anticipated  the  last  triumph  of 
T^bellton.     In  the  Temple   of  Mecca,    three   devotees 
agreed  that  the  peace  of  Religion  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  common  death  of  Moawiyah,  of  his  friend  Amrou, 
agaiD  the  Vieeroj'  of  Eprypt,  and  of  Ali,     Earh  fanatic 
chooe^  his  victim  anfl  poisoned  his  dagger:  but  the  only 
fsta!  blow  reached  the  heart  of  Ali.     The  first  assaanin 
adMakiiig  the  person  of  Amrou  stabbed  a  Secretary  in 
bts  priace;  the  second,    at    Damascus,    inflicted  only  a 
dangerous  wound  on  Moawiyah  ;  but,  in  the  Mosque  of 
f    Cufa,   the    third,  with   an    unerring   aim,   plnn^red   his 
da^jger  info  the  breast  of  the  Khalif,  who  expired  merci- 
ftiUy  exhorting  hrs  children  not  to  prolong  the  death  of 
[090.       his  murderer  by  needless  torture.* 
ittflnt       The  death  of  All  letl  the  rich  prize  of  the  Moham- 
medan  Einpirc  to  the  undisputed   grasp   of  his  rival. 
Moawiyah  was  already  recognised  as   Khalif  in  Arabia, 
Sjrria,  and  Eg^^pt ;    and  though   the    i>eople  of   Cufa 
floated  Hassan,  the  eldest  son  of  Ali,as   Commander 
of  the  Paithful*  the  unambifimis  grandson  of  Moham- 
med, in  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  sioon  withdrew 
lO  a  life  of  retirement  and   devotion  at  Medina.     But 
be  oonld  not  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  family  of  Oni- 
osia;  ft&d  Yezid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah^  is  accused,  by 
professing  a  pasAion  for  the  wife  of  Hassan,  of  having 
iuduoed  her  to  administer  poison  to  her  husband.     The 

•  Abulleda,  Annalen  M9*/fmici,  p- 63^102.     D'Herbelot,  B** 
Or»mta/ef  Aft*  A^i,    Uckley,  Gibboa,  Mills,  ut  mpra^ 


fate  of  the  other  son  of  Ali  was  still  more  unbap] 
On  the  death  of  Moawiyah^  H ossein  was  invited  fr^ 
Medina  by  the  Cufiant  to  assert  his  pretensiiMis  to  i 
Khalifate :  he  imprudently  listened  to  the  overtu 
was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  the  same  race  wh< 
inconstancy  had  deserted  his  father,  aud  was  surround 
and  slain  by  his  enemies,  under  circunuitaiices  of  t 
roost  touching  interest.*  But  the  li^^a  of  his  capl 
family  were  spared  by  the  generosity  or  the  piety 
the  second  Omraiaden  Khalif;  they  were  restored 
liberty,  and  allotted  a  residence  in  the  sacred  seat 
Medina;  and  from  this  source  the  descendants  of  H 
hammed  and  Ali  have  overspread  the  Musulman  Wor 
Though  excluded  by  the  triumph  of  the  House  of  O 
mia  from  the  throne  of  the  Khalifate,  they  have  in  evi 
Age  of  Mohammedanism  enjoyed  the  veneration 
the  Faithfiil ;  and  in  every  Musulman  Country  th 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  hereditary  or  family  a 
pcllation,  and  by  the  peculiar  privilege  of  wearing  t 
turban  of  green.  The  ease  of  the  imposture  has»i 
course,  perpetually  multiplied  the  number  of  claioiai 
to  the  honour  of  this  pedigree  ;  and,  with  more  or  U 
probability,  the  Fatimite  and  Almohaden  Khalifa 
Egypt  and  Syria,  in  Westeru  Africa  and  Spain,  m 
the  reigning  dynasty  in  Persia,  have  been  the  tm 
illustrious  pretenders  to  a  pure  descent  from  All  ai 
the  d  au  gh ter  of  M  o h a nj  med  ,f 

By  a  singular  fortune,  the  political  dispute  betwa 
the  Family  of  Ali  and  their  enemies  has  been  p< 
petuated  into  a  religious  and  national  schism;  and  t] 
distinction  between  the  orthodox  Musulmaos  and  ti 
votaries  of  Ali  is  jireserved  in  the  inveterate  hatred 
tlie  Turks  and  Persians.  The  former,  who  certain 
follow  the  Religion  of  Mohammed  in  its  original  purl 
— if  the  term  may  with  propriety  be  lent  to  an  impo 
ture — ^are  entitled  to  the  appellation,  which  they  claii 
of  Sonnilc^,  or  orthodox  traditionists ;  and  the  lattl 
whom  tliey  stigmatize  with  the  epithet  of  Shiite*, 
sectaries,  have  corrupted  the  Faith  of  Islam  with  l| 
heresy,  that  as  Mohammed  was  the  Apoaile^  so  Ali  w 
the  Ficar  of  God,  The  origin  of  the  schism  may  6 
vioQsly  be  ascribed  lo  the  political  quarrel  between  tl 
Houses  of  Hasehem  and  Onimia ;  but  its  religious  pr 
gress  is  more  difTicnlt  to  be  traced:  though,  as  il 
partisans  of  Ali  were  originally  most  numerous  i 
Cu^  and  the  Persian  Provinces,  it  ia  probable  that  tl 
sect  of  Shiites  arose  in  the  same  regjoos  from  the  loa 
perpetuation  of  a  reverence  for  his  memory^ 

The  death  of  Ali  consummated  the  grandeur  of  It 
House  of  Ommia ;  and  that  event  ensured  its  eati 
bliahmcnt  on  the  throne  of  the  Prophet  for  nearly  oi 

»  OckIeY*9  well-known  »nd  pathetic  rektion  of  lJi«  di'ith  of  Ho 
sein,  (ral  ii.  p,  i  70 — *i3 1 ,)  wliieb  ali  mucetf^mg  whtvr^  1 
is  tiM>  l<Mi^  to  be  cofnprett«v(l  iiitaimriafiiflitnrey ;  and  ( 
aad  afiecYing  simplicity  of  iu  dutoili,  which  no  namLh>>.i!  iwi^  cvi 
surpaaiK  J,  woulil  bo  lust  in  an  «bndgenieiit.  Nor  caw  wp  refuse  1 
owpnt  to  Mr.  HAllum's  shrewd  otujwtioti,  thol  the  very  minutenfll 
of  Oekley'i  ctmmtBtaAttmi  tftle,  in  which  its  pathoi  chie^f  coonil 
il  ha  from  ttrnding  to  render  k  hi»t9ri<aJJf  tho  mure  d^ansi^  i 
confidence. 

f  So  late  as  the  midille  of  the  kit  e^nturyi  the  C€let}ratecl  Donii 
irmveller  Niclwhr,  (fotfoffet  fn  Amine^  &c  )  tound  the  custody  of  tl 
Caoba^  md  fhm  got efnOMfit  oC  Mecca  and  Medina  vtill  in  the  ham] 
of  the  undoubted  lineal  desoendantx  of  U^u^an,  the  eJdest  Bon  ( 
Ali,  a  family  then  numberiui^  about  three  huiidr^  members. 

X  llie  cor>jeetiire  here  hatnTded  lias  not  l>een  pnofumed,  Hut  H 
are  aware,  by  any  former  writer :  but  in  the  dlimrity  of  an  id 
quiry — in  it*elf  of  little  moment  perhaps— 4lie  ] ^ — '"— 
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hiindrefl  year?.  The  conflict  between  All  and  Moawiyati 
is  to  be  rejrarded  only  as  the  contimmnce  of  a  feud, 
which  had  com rac need  before,  or  at  least  during,  the 
life  of  Mohammed  himself.  The  rival  Families  of  Has- 
chem  and  Ommia  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Ko- 
reish  ;  and  the  altenmte  preponderance  of  their  influ- 
ence in  their  own  Tribe  had  gradually  been  extended 
to  the  sovereip^nty  of  Mecca,  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  whole 
Mo'^lein  world.  The  elevation  of  Abu  SotiAn^  the  Chief- 
tain of  the  Ommiaden  Family,  had  been  the  sig^ial  for 
the  proscription  of  Mohammed :  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical victory  of  the  Impostor  had  restored  the  government 
of  Mecca  to  the  race  of  Haschem.  The  submission  of 
bu  SofiAn  had  been  followed  by  the  conversion,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  of  his  whole  House;  and  his  son,  Moa- 
wiyah,  the  representative  of  the  Line,  had  been  intrusted 
by  successive  Khalifs  with  the  most  important  commands, 
and  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Islam. 
Acccording  to  every  rule  of  hereditary  rigid,  the  injured 
descendants  of  Mohammed  and  Ali  had  the  first  title  to 
the  throne  ;  and,  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  were  ex- 
tended through  the  Tribe  of  Korcish,  even  the  children 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  had  the  prior  claim 
of  the  House  of  Haschem. 

But  the  command  of  the  Syrian  Province,  the  factious 
excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  support  of  Amrou,  had 
favoured  tlie  ambition  of  Moawiyah  ;  and  afler  the  fall 
of  Ali,  he  was  recognised  throughout  the  Moslem 
World  as  Commander  of  the  Faith fnh  The  politic 
qualities  uf  the  new  Khalif  enabletl  him  not  only  to 
consolidate  his  own  power,  but  to  achieve  the  more 
di  then  It  enterprise  of  perpetuating  it  in  his  family,  and 
of  converting  an  elective  into  a  hereditary  sovereignty. 
His  own  tumultuary  elevation  to  the  Khalifale  by  the 
voices  of  his  Syrian  soldiery  at  Damascus,  had  broken 
the  charm  which  restricted  the  scene  and  the  right  of 
election  to  the  holy  precincts  of  Medina,  and  the  free 
sutfrages  of  the  Arabian  Cliieflains  and  elders.  Moawi- 
yah, by  fixing  his  residence  at  Damascus,  and  tlius 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  Khahfate  from  the  Arabian 
to  the  Syrian  CapitLd,  prepared  the  way  for  a  still  more 
important  innovation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  feeble 
opposition  from  the  patriots  or  fanatics  of  Arabia,  he 
succeeded  in  peaceably  transmitting  the  sceptre  of  Islam 
to  his  son  Vezid,  and  in  establishing  his  own  dynasty, 
by  their  questionable  title  of  lineal  descent,  on  the  un- 
disputed throne  of  the  Khalifate.* 

The  able  and  vigorous  administration  of  Moawiyah 
quelled  or  diverted  the  violence  of  Saracen  faction  ;  and 
during  his  reign  the  course  of  the  Musulman  conquests 
was  again  progressive.  The  Provincials  of  Western 
Atric^,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 
Byzantine  Government,  themselves  besonght  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  tempted  the  ready  ambition 
of  the  Khalif  The  first  Lieutenant  and  army  whom 
Moawiyah  despatched  for  their  deliverance,  obtained 
some  important  successes  over  the  Greek  troops;  but 
the  glory  of  carrying  the  Saracen  arms  across  the  whole 
In  Weiitcm  breadth  of  Africa,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
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was  reserved  for  Akl^ali,the  sectmd  Commander  to  whom 
Moawiyah  intrusted  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Pene- 
trating through  the  wilderness  in  which  his  Countrymen 


*  Fat  tlie  rei^n  of  Moawiyali,  lee  A^hutreda,  AnmjJe*  Afoti^mici, 
p,  1 01— 111.  D  Uerli«?lat,  BtL  Orientale,  AH,  Moamyak,  and  tha 
cunliuiiiitioa  of  the  tnodera  ivntera  before  cited. 
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afterwards  erected  the  magnificent  cities  of  ¥et  ftod 
Morocco,  bin  career  was  arrested  only  by  the  waters  of 
the  Western  Ocean  ;  and  spurring  his  horse  into  U14  *'^- 
waves,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in  ^" 
a  transport  of  fanaticism,  "  Great  God  !  if  my  course  ^ 
were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on  to  ihe  ^^ 
unknown  regions  of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity  of 
Thy  holy  name,  ami  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebeilioiu 
nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods  than  Thee  !** 

Notwithstanding  this  aspiration,  the  tritimphal  ardoiur  Vidi 
of  Akl)ah  was  checked  in  the  sequel  by  the  mere  ordh 
nary  obstacles  of  human  resistance  ;  and  he  was  finally 
overpowered  and  slain  in  a  universal  defection  of  ^hti 
African  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  It  required  the  paiu 
ful  exertions  of  successive  Generals  and  armies  to  con- 
solidate the  Saracen  dominion  over  the  restless  Province 
of  Africa ;  and  the  struggle  was  continued  with  various 
success  during  a  desultory  warfare  of  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Akbah,  before  the  sea-coast  and  some  in- 
terior parts  of  the  Country,  from  the  Nile  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  finally  reduced  under  the  Empire 
of  the  Khidifs.  The  curiosity  of  the  reader  would  be 
little  excittil,  and  his  attention  would  be  worthlessly 
occupied,  by  the  obscure  details  of  a  contest,  of  which 
the  uninteresting  scene  lay  chiefly  among  the  barbarouB 
regions,  and  the  still  more  barburous  People  of  iJic 
African  Deserts ;  and  anticipating  the  exact  order  iA 
time,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  event  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  recorrL  The  civilized  but  inoonstant  popu- 
lation of  the  maritime  Provinces,  inclined  alternately 
to  the  cause  of  their  Greek  masters  or  their  Saracen 
invaders:  but  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  CapilAl  of  the 
Byzantine  Province,  to  the  arms  of  Hassan,  the  General 
of  Abdalmalek,  the  fourth  Ommiaden  Khalif,  was  fol 
lowed  by  the  submission  or  reduction  of  all  the  Greek  ^ 
settlements  on  the  coast ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  ^  * 
Yllth  century,  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  ^  ^ 
finally  expelled  from  their  last  possession  in  Africa.*  ^ 

The  task  of  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dtaeits  Fluici 
of  Africa  wits  somewhat  longer  retarded,  but  was  asqw^rf 
etfectuttlly  completed  by  their  conversion  to  the  Fiiilhof  ^\5^ 
the  Koran.     This  race  were  the  wild  Moors,  or  nabT«^^SS 
People  of  Mauritania,  who  had   been  branded  by  the  ci^l 
Imperial  Provincials  with  the  reproach  of  BarbarWBi,      O 
and  whose  corrupted  appellation  of  Bar  bars  or  Btnh*      70S 
hers,  was  naturally  transferred  to  their  Country,  and  has 
become  justly  indigenous  to  tlie  whole  Northera  coast 
of  Africa  or   Barbary,     Between   the    Bed o weens  of 
Arabia,    and    the   wandering    Moors    or   Berebbers  of 
Aftnca,  ttiere  was  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  accidents 
of  climate  and  condition,  and  the  consequent  pecuUaii- 
tics  of  customs  and  character.     7' he  African  rove  re  as 
readily  adopted  the  language  and  name,  as  the  Religion 
of  their  conquerors  ;  by  the  dispersion  of  fifly  thousamd 
Saracen  fanatics  of  genuine  descent  llirough  the  Moorish  , 
Deserts,  the  blood  of  bulb  races  was  rapidly  commingled ;  *■*  • 
and,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  nation     *Jv 
might  seem  to  be  ditfused  over  the  saiwly  plains  of  Asias^ji  „ 
and  Africa.     When,  alter  the  change    of  but  a  singla 
generation,  the  Saracen  invaders  crossed  over  the  Str^t&    ■ 
of  Gibraltar  into  Europe,  the  distinction  of  their  oogin     " 


*  Tot  the  details  of  the  Saracen  coaq;aesi  of  ^Mca,  Iwdes  tbtt 
tert  of  Abidfeda  and  f)ckley,  (voL  ii.)  see  C&rdotuici,  Hisi^rt  4e 

p.  30—55. 
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was  already  in  some  manner  confounded  under  their 
common  apjieUations  ;  and  the  Musulman  conquerors 
of  Spain  have  been  iti  all  suhsecjnent  Ages  indifferently 
termed  either  Arabians  or  Moors.* 

The  AtVicun  war  had  only  partially  engagfed  the  at- 
tention of  Moawiyah ;  and  the  most  splendid  and 
gigantic  effort  of  his  reign — thongh»  contrary  to  the 
tiBual  fortune  of  the  Saracen  arms,  it  failed  of  success — 
was  directed  a|Tiunst  the  Capital  itself  of  the  Eastern 
Empire*  Only  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed, his  Countrj'men  and  d  i  set  pies  ^  already  masters 
of  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  the  further 
Africa,  landed  for  the  first  timet  on  the  shores  of 
Europe  to  undertake  the  siep^e  of  Constantinople.  The 
preparations  of  Moawiyah  by  sea  and  land  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  grandeur  of  an  enterprise,  to  which 
the  warlike  votaries  of  ihe  Koran  were  inflamed  by  the 
strongest  excitement  of  avarice  and  fanaticism  :  by  the 
report  that  the  wealth  of  the  Universe  was  collected  in 
the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  by  the  tradition  that  the 
promises  of  Paradise  were  peculiarly  reserved  by  their 
Prophet  for  the  first  Moslem  army  which  should  besiege 
Ihe  metropolis  of  the  Christian  Infidels.  The  guidance 
of  tlie  holy  expedition  was  committed  to  Sofifkn,  a 
veteran  Commander  in  tire  wars  of  Islam;  and  the 
sence  of  Yezid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  and  the  ac- 
nowledged  heir  of  the  Khali  fate,  was  a  pledge  of  the 
importance  and  hopes  of  its  success.  The  immense 
naval  armament  of  the  Saracens,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Eg)"pt,  entered  the  Hel- 
lespont without  opposition  from  the  forces  of  the  Em* 
peror,  Constantine  \^,  the  feeble  grandson  of  Heraclius  ; 
and  the  fleet  casting  anchor  in  the  strait,  Ihe  troops 
were  disembarked  under  (he  walls  of  the  Capital* 

But  in  the  ardour  of  their  enthusiasm,  tlie  Saracen 

»aders  hatl   miscalcubited  their  own  strength  and  the 

difficnlties  of  the  expedition.     In  the  extremity  of  danger 

which  threatened  their  property,  their  Empire,  and  their 

""aith,  the  People   of  Coiistanlinople   were   roused   to 

esperntion.     Some  sparks  of  the   Roman   spirit  were 

kindled  in  the  degenerate   race  who  still  arrtj^Tited  the 

Oman   name;  and  their  defence  of  the    Capital  was 

ot  unworthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Empire.    Guarded 

J  numbers,   covirage,  and   discipline,  the  strength    of 

massive   and    lolly  ramparts   mocked  ever)'  assault 

f  the  Saracens;  the  approach  of  their  naval  armament 

destructively    repelled    by  the    tremendous   elfects 

f  that  unknown   chemical    compound,   so    celebrated 

nder  the    name    of  the   Greek    fire  ;t    and    the   as- 

ished   and   ignorant    Moslems   were   dismayed   and 

ic-stricken  by  the  success    of  an   invention,  which 

ppears  to  have  been  tried  for  the  6rst  time  upon  this 

emorable  occasion.     Allcr  vainly  expending  their  fury 

against  the  walls  of  the  Capital,  the  Saracen   leaders 

The  jprobable  origin  of  Ihe  Moors  h  satislkctorjly  traced  in  the 
*reiimimtiy  Diteourtt^  imd  the  I^  volume  of  the  inclusiriuiui 
lltOMrf ,  HeeMereAet  tur  lei  Maurety  8fc. 

f  Yft  Gibbon,  by  a  itrAiige  error  of  forg«lfuliiess  ia  a  writer  for 
fhit  most  part  to  exact,  (vol.  x.  p.  10,)  declareii  that,  at  the  ttcond 
'  ge  of  Constatitinoplet  'Hhe  Mahometan  arms  were  irimspoitedi 
I*  tkeJlrMi  timff  from  Asia  to  Europe  1" 

I  It  has  been  conjecture^l,  rather  than  ascertained,  that  the  prin- 

[ttl  ingredlenta  of  thii  dreadful  com  position  were  sulphur^  naphtha, 

Jt  liK^uid  bitumen,)  and  the  [litch  of  the  evergreen  fir*    Suis  Du 

aage,  G/off.  tuif  voc.  igmn  Gnrcm,    Gibbon  (vol.  x.  p,  14— IB) 

,   with   his  usual  industry^  cuUuded   all  the   cviJenc*;   extant 

the  flubject.    The  moat  terrible  and  destructive  peculiarity  of  the 

xvek  fire  was  the  reid  or  alleged  fact|  that  water,  ia»teiul  of  ex* 

■  ■ "  ig,  oaly  fell  ita  fury* 
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were  compelled  to  divert  their  arms  to  the  ravage  of  the  The  SJnj^le 
adjacent  coasts.     On  the  approach  of  winter,  they  with-    *^hulifaic. 
dnew  to  the  chosen  station  of  Cyzicus  :  but,  during  the  "-— ^v— *^ 
followinir  six   years,  they  each  Summer  persisted  in  re-       ^^^^ 
newing    their   operations   with    dimiuiRhed    hopes  but       ^'^' 
enduring^  obstinacy.     Nor  did  they,  alter  encountering         ? 
everj^  vicissitude  of  bloo^lshed,  conflagration,  shipwrpck,       .    ^ 
and  t)estilence^    abandon   their  enterprise,    untii    thirty       755' 
thousand  of  their  number   had  perished   in  the  contest. 
They  fell  with  the  fanatical  confidence  thai,  in  so  meri- 
torious  and  sacred  a  warfare,   they  were  cxchan^inn- 
their  lives  for  the  joys  of  Paradise :  but  the   syrvivin^ 
remnant  of  their  hast  witlidrew  in  discoura^ment  and 
weakness  from  the  long  and  desultory  siege.* 

Its  failure  cast  a  transient  cloud  over  the  glories  of  The  Kbnli- 
the  Khalifate ;  the  pale  star  of  the  C^sars  rose  dimly  '^'*"  ^"t'^^*^- 
for  an  instant  iu  the  ascendant;  and  for  once  in  tli'e  [%^^,|!j^ 
meridian  grandeur  of  the  Saracen  power,  we  are  pre-  p^rtv 
sen  ted  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  its  submission  to  a. 
the  dismembered  Empire  of  the  East.  A  tier  the  repulse 
of  the  Saracens  from  Conslandnoplc,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Damas- 
cus as  the  representatives  of  a  \'ictonous  Potentate  :  and 
Moawiyah  accepted  a  Peace  which  was  burthenei!  with 
the  ignominious  condition,  tliat  he  should  render  an 
annual  tribute  of  money,  horses,  and  slaves  to  the 
throne  of  tlie  CBCsars.  The  solution  of  this  disgraceftil 
submission  must  be  sought  in  the  domestic  state  of  the 
Khaliiate  during  the  same  period.  The  hostilities  wtiich 
the  Maronitc  subjects  or  ronfederates  of  ihe  Empire  had 
carried  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  disturbed  the  last  years 
of  Moawiyah.  While  his  name  was  dreaded  in  the  dis- 
tant and  opposite  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  incur- 
sions of  these  bands  threatened  bis  security  in  the  very 
precincte  of  his  Palace ;  and  in  the  natural  desire  of 
ending  his  days  in  repose,  tlie  Khali f  was  contented  to 
sacrifice  the  ambition  and  glory  of  his  reign.  The  in- 
ternal distractions  of  the  Khalifate  completed  the  tem- 
porary depression  of  its  foreig'n  power;  and  during  a 
domestic  revolt  of  some  of  the  Provinces  from  the 
House  of  Ommia,  the  Byzantine  Emperors  were  allowed 
to  increase  their  exaction  of  tribute. t 

Under  Ahdalmalec,  the  fourth  Khalif  of  the  Ommia- 
den  dynasty,  peace  and  union  were  restored  in  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Islam  ;  and  his  arms  and  policy  had  no  sooner 
triumphed  over  internal  rebellion,  than  he  indignantly 
renounced  the  condition  of  foreign  tribute.     Pursuing 
his  designs,  his  son  Walid — whose   reign  of  personal 
inactivity  was  rendered  illustrious   through   the  total 
subjugation  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  his  Lieutenants — - 
meditated  the  completion  of  its  glories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek   Empire.     The  enter(>ris4?  was  sns}>ended 
by  his  death  ;  but  it  was  renewed   by  lus  brother  Soli- 
man,  the  sixth  Khalif  of  his  House  :  who,  with  a  more 
martial  spirit,  announced  bis  intention  of  personally  lead- 
ing his  subjects  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  sum-  Se^^'^od 
moned  the  Moslem  World  to  the  standard  of  their  Pr{>-  ^^^^ta^ij, 
phct  for  this  sacred  expedition.     The  solemn  call  was  nopli% 
enthusiastically  ol>eyed;  and  the  advanced  gimrd  of  the       a.  Ep. 
Musulman  host,  which  alone  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
above  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  Persia  and  Arabia, 
mounted  for  the  greater  part  on  camels  and  horses. 
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*  Abulfeda^  Annahs  M(>*/rm.  p.  107,  108.  Nic*|jboTi  Constanti- 
DopoUtaiUv  Brrviarum  HiMtortcum,  p.  21,  22,  ThcophaDls  CAtougn* 
graphifi,  p.  294.    Ocklcy,  Ihti.  0/  the  Soracem,  vol.  li.  p.  127,  Ac 

f  Tlicupliama  CAronoyrnphiaf  jj.  295 — 300.  Uckley,  vol.  ii, 
p.  254—368. 
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tniTCTscd  Asia  Minor  under  Moslemah,  the  brother  of 

the  Khuh'C  and  havings,  after  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
Tcning  citit'ST  elTectod  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  at 
AbydoB,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Their  operations  were  supported  by  the  approach  of  the 
navy  of  E^ypt  and  Syria,  an  immense  armada  of 
eiffhteen  hundred  vessels  of  various  size  ;  and  the  Khalif 
himself,  from  his  camp  in  Syria,  hastened  to  conduct 
the  remainin<:^  forces  of  his  Eastern  dominions  to  the 
same  theatre  of  action. 

These  pgantic  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Soliman  himself,  and  hy  a  repetition  of  the 
same  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  the  armament 
of  Moawiyah,  When  the  Saracen  navy  crowded  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  frre-ships  of  the  Greeks 
were  sudrlenly  launched  upon  them  from  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople  ;  the  inextinguishable  fnry  of  the  mari- 
time fire  spread  through  the  vast  moving  forest ;  and 
the  Saracen  crews  were  destroyed  in  the  same  tremen- 
dous conflagration  whifili  consumed  their  vessels.  The 
fate  of  the  land-forces  #as  scarcely  less  dreadful.  The 
siege  was  obstinately  protracted  through  the  winter ;  aud 
by  the  sword,  by  the  e\tra  or  dinar}'  rigour  of  the  season, 
by  famine*  and  hy  disease,  thousands  perished  before 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Khalif  Omar  II.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Solhnan,  abstracted  in  fanatical  devotion, 
either  neglected  their  distresses,  or  passively  left  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  to  the  decision  of  Heaven. 
On  the  return  of  Spring,  he  was  roused  to  some  efforts 
for  the  succour  and  reinforcement  of  his  troops :  but 
the  renewal  of  the  enterprise  was  attended  only  by  an 
aggravatif>n  of  tlie  calamities  which  had  befallen  it  in 
the  preceding  year.  A  new  naval  armament  was  again 
thrown  into  flames  by  the  dreaded  Greek  fire  ;  the  array 
was  harassed  and  its  detachments  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Bulgarian  hordes,  which  the  gold  and  promises  of 
the  Emperor  Leo  attracted  from  the  Danube  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Saracen  Camp  ;  and  afler  the  enterprise  had 
been  prolonged  during  thirteen  months  of  continual 
suflering  and  loss,  the  remains  of  the  Moslem  host 
were  hopelessly  withdrawn  into  the  Provinces  of  Asia.* 

The  second  siege  of  Constantinople  was  undertaken 
and  abandoned  at  the  epoch  when  tlie  Empire  of  the 
Saracens,  under  tlie  sceptre  of  the  Ommiades,  had  ac- 
quired its  greatest  extenaiou  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  m 
Europe.  The  details  of  the  splendid  conquest  of  Spain 
by  the  Moslems  under  Mousa,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Khalif  Wahd,  have  already  been  emhotlied,  under  a 
prece^ling  division  of  our  subject,  in  the  annals  of  that 
Kingdom  ;t  and  it  may  here  be  sufficient  to  note  that, 
on  the  opposite  frontiers  of  their  vast  expanse  of  do- 
minion, tlie  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  in  the  same  year 
carried  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  banks 
of  the  Oxiis.  The  standard  of  the  Koran  was  planted 
on  the  walls  of  Toledo  and  Samarcand ;  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain  and  Tartary  reflected  the  glory  of  a 
simultaneous  triumph  on.tho  reigu  of  Walid ;  and  the 
horsemen  of  Yemen  were  encamped  in  the  same  hour 
on  the  confines  of  France  and  of  China.  The  Coun- 
tries of  Arabia^  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia*  ami  Tar- 
tary»  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  the  whole  of  Egypt  aud  the 
Northern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  and 
part  of  Southern  France,  were  all  embraced  mider  the 


sceptre  of  tlie  Khalifs  and  the  Law  of  tli«  Koran  ;  and,  JUl 


KiM 


ler  the3H 
trat^jM^H 


*  Abulfeda,  p.  126,     Nicephori  Brcviar.v.  32— 3S,  Theophania 
CArtJw.  p.  324—333.    Ocklt-y,  Gibbtwi,  Ac 
t  \\>l  xL  p.  293,  294. 


from  the  Indus  to  the  Garonne,  the  precepts  of  Moham* 
med  and  the  mandates  of  his  successors  were  received 
and  obeyed  over  an  extent  of  above  fouf  thousand 
miles.* 

In  I  lie  arrlonr  of  fanaticism  and  victory,  Mousa.  the 
conqueror  of  Spain,  had  projected  the  extensiion  oi  his 
enterprise  into  the  total  subjugatbn  of  Eur(»pe.      He 
proclaimed  his  design  of  reducing  the  whole  of  FratKe 
from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  under 
dominion  of  Ins  master,  and  of  aflerwards  penet 
throngh  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  East  of  Eirroj 
Constantinople. t     By   the   recall    and   disgrace 
author,  who   fell   a  victim   to   the  intrigues  of  the  oo- 
grateful  Court    of  Damasctis,   this  gigantic  scheme  of  ^ 
conquest  was  suspended  for  twenty  yefiB;  and  its  revival   ^H 
was  followed,  and  for  ever  terminated*,  by  the  totul  defeat    ^1 
of  the  Saracens  at  Tours.     That  event,  succeed! ing  the  .    ^ 
scarcely  less  disastrous  result  of  the  siege  of  ConMSDti-  ^aJ 
nople,   at   length   effectually   stemmed   the    impetymis flbl 
torreJlt  of  Saracen  invasion,  whicfi,  for  just  one  hundrf^  «*« 
years,  had  continued  to  sweep  with  irresistiVde  violenoe     ^^ 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  attcient  World  ;  and  to  this     ^^' 
double  repulse    of  the  Saracens  at   the   Western   and 
Eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  the  nations  of  Chri** 
tendom  were   indebted   for  theii;|>reservation  from  the 
fate   of  Asia   and  Africa.     In   the   progress   of  Inxun- ^^^^ 
which,  after  corrupting   the  energy  and   virtue  of  thf  d«jm#< 
hereditary  Commanders  of  the  Faitfiful,  had  cxtemWl^^ 
the  example  of  the  dissolute  Court  of  Damascus  to  tfce  •"S^' 
Lieutenants  and  Provinces   of  the  Khalifate,  it  may  be 
suspected    that    t!ie  force    of  Arabian    fanaticism   wis 
already  spent :  but  the  immediate  cause  which  orrestwl 
the  conquests,  and  at  the  distance  of  another  cenUifv 
prepared  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Saracen  power,  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynaisty,  and  the 
triple  division  of  the  Moslem  Empire. 

Tlie  fortunes  of  that  Empire  under  t^-  ''-  *  four  suc- 
cessors of  Mohammed,  were  varioush  il  by  the 
personal  qualities  of  each  Khalif;  and  n  fUtaikd  nanip 
live  of  their  reigtishas  been  necessary  to  illustrate  the^erin 
of  events  which  established  the  grandeur,  and  utfected 
the  internal  condition,  of  the  Arabian  M<marchy.  Bai 
on  the  expiration  of  these  four  reigns — a  period  which 
is  dignified  by  the  Musulman  Chroniclers  with  the  title 
of  the  Perfect  Khalif  alt- — there  is  little  to  excite  onr 
interest  or  deserve  our  attention  in  the  individual  Itres 
and  characters  of  their  successors;  and  afler  the  rlera- 
tion  of  Moawiyah,  his  removal  of  the  seal  of  Empirrto 
Damascus,  and  the  submission  of  Islam  to  a  be 
hne  of  Princes,  the  domestic  Antials  of  the  Kh 
reflect  only  the  ordinary  aspect  of  Orienlal  despotasoL 
Amidst  the  idle  pomp  or  the  slothful  luxury  of  ihc  Pfebce  1*1* 
of  Damascus,  the  Ommiaden  Lords  of  Islam  seldom  con^l 
aspired  to  emulate  cither  the  austere  virtues  or  the  lf~j 
martial  hemisni  of  Omar  or  Ah;  of  the  clevefi  Princes  jw 
of  his  race  who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of  mi 
Moawiyah,  the  greater  number  were  destitute  alike  of  ■ 
the  qualities  of  warriors,  statesmen,  or  religious  enlhu-  ™ 
siasts ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  conquests  under 
their  dynasty  is  ascribable  ratlier  to  die  warlike  and 
fanatical  spirit  of  their  People,  than  to  any  example  of 
energy  or  talents  in  themselves.     Meanwhile,  except  ia 

•  D*Hi?rbelut,  BMotA^^ue  Onentuie,  v,  Erfcrmmh. 

t  Sec  the  Anbic  authorities  fur  this  project  coll^cf^r!  in  Coi^onne, 
(tlitt.  de  PA/rhiic  Ct  tie  TBipagne  tout  la  Dominadnn  dr*  Ar^/kt^  ' 
V0l.ip.9a,&c  * 
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Syria,  the  IIousi>  of  Ommia  bad  never  succeeded  in 
^^  winning  the  popular  love  or  veneration.  By  no  i  neon  si- 
»  derable  portion  of  the  Moslem  World,  includinfif  oil  the 
*•  most  rigid  foilowers  of  the  Korafi^ihe  race  of  Moawiyah 
*•  hiid  ever  been  abhorred  as  the  murderers  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet,  and  the  usurpers  of  the  sacred 
[•  iOjieritauce.  The  early  History  of  the  Family  of 
^  Ommia  was  stained  with  the  original  guilt  of  obstinate 
C^  Idolatry,  and  of  rancorous  persecution  against  Mohiim- 
C^med  and  his  disciples;  the  conversion  of  Abu  SofifLn 
^^und  his  House  had  been  the  effect  of  Jear  or  political 
^^pnterest;  and  their  subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne 
^Phad  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  holiest  and 
V  noblest  blood  of  Islam.* 

tht       The  injured    but  spirit-broken  progeny  of  All   and 
Sdn,  Fatjma  wanted   Tesoliition   or   ability  to   assert    tlieir 
sad-  cause :    but  the  descendants   of  Abba*?,   the   uncle   of 
|^_  Mohammed,  had  still  preserved  the    memory  of  their 
^■prior   title  to  the    throne  which    was  occupied  by  the 
fvuiurpiiig  race  of  the  Ommiaden  Khalifa ;  and  thfOUgh 
mBOSMtcve  generations  they  had  proudly,  though  secretly, 
cbembed  the   loftiest  hopes  with   equal  ambition  and 
prudence.     At  length,  after  a  possession  of  ninety  years 
migbt  have  appeared  to  confer  the  strong  sanction  of 
time  on  the  pristine  usurpation  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
met  of  Abbas   had   the    fortune   to  discover,  end  the 
courage  to  use,  some  favourable  occasion  of  raising  their 
lanl.      The  Moslem   Annals  have  im]>erfect!y  re- 
led  the  secret  springs  of  the  revolt ;  for  we  do  not 
gather  trom  them  any  immediate  canset    or  new  and 
foreboding  signs,    of  popular  disafiectJon   against  the 
existing  dynasty;  and  Marwan,   the  twelflh   and   last 
Khalif  of  his  line,   is  acknowledged  to  have  surpassed 
many  of  his  predecessors  in  activity  and  martial  virtue. 
The  author  of  the  revolution  which  precipitated  his  race 
firom  the  throne  was  Abu  Moslem,  a  man  of  mean  ex- 
traction and  obscure  begiiming,  who  haiJ  acquired  suffi- 
cient power  to  seize  the  government  of  Khorssan.     At 
his  instigation,  the  People  of  that  Province  offered  their 
allegiance  to  Mohammed,  the  great  grandson  of  Abbas, 
after  his  death,  to  his  son  Ildcrim.     As  green  had 
the  »ymbol  of  the  Fafimite  party,  and  white  of  the 
nia/Jen  adherents  the  partisans   of  the   House  of 
bbas  naturally   distinguished  their  cause  by  Ihe  use 
the  colour  most  opposite  to  that  of  their  enemies, 
both  in  their  garments  and  standards;  and   the  hlnck 
I  the  Abbassides,  under  its  literal  title  of  Zd  or 
metaphorically  construed  to  offer  protection 
our  to  the  oppressed  and  rightful  cause  of  the 
ily  of  Haschem» 
e  whole  Moslem  World  was  shortly  con^iilscd  by 
fia  the  struggle  between  the  White  and  Black  factions :  but 
Ian*  there  is  htlle  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  shifting  vicif?si- 
^ide»  of  a  contest,  in  which  the  cause  of  neither  party 
claim  the  preference  of  our  sympathy,  while  the 
were  marked  only  by  the  usual  horrors  of  Asiatic 
At  first  the  Abbassidan  insurgents  were  defeated 
^ery  quarter ;  and  Ilderim,   the  original  competitor 
f  Marwan,  was  surprised  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
y  the   cavalry  of  the  Ommiatlen,  and  perished  in  a 
ungeon  :  but  his  brother  Saflah  was  proclaimed  Khalif 
Cufa«  and  tlie  j^artisans  of  his  House  having  raJlied 
his  standard,   prepared,  with    more  religious  or 

t  Far  the  riii^i    of   the    Ommiaden    dynasty,   sea   Abulfeda, 
^Annate*    Mottcimd,  pa$9%m^   p»  101—141,   and  D'Hcrbclot,  Art. 


martial  confidence  than  numerical  strength,  to  commit  n^o  Siugla 
the  final  decision  of  their  cause  to  the  issue  of  a  battle.    Kiialifate. 
Every  advantage  seemed  to  rest  with  their  enemies :  the  ^-^/^*-' 
force  of  long-established  authority,  the  military  talents  of      ^  '^*°* 
Marvvan,  his  recent  successes  in  tiie  field,  and  the  im-      ^*  ^" 
mense  superiority  of  his  army,  which,  consisting  of  one       ^^^' 
hundred  and   twenty  thousand  men,   outnumbered  the 
Abbassidans  by  six  to  one.     But  the  fortune  of  Empire       ^Vt' 
might  often  seem  to  our  finite  comprehension  to  be  the 
sport  of  accident,  if  we  could  mistake  the  mysterious 
agency  of  a  superior  intelUgcnce  for  the  blind  operation 
of  Chance.     When  the  Moslem  armies  were  about  to 
engage,  the  horse  of  Marwan,  who  had  dismounted  for 
a  moment,  was  suddenly  startled  and  rushed  w  ithout 
his  rider  into  the  Ommiaden  ranks.     The  panic-stricken 
troops,  believing  that  their  Sovereign   had  been  slain, 
broke  and  fied  in  every  direction  ;  the  Abbassidan  cavalry 
charged    at   this  moment  of  dismay ;  and  tlie  host  of 
Marwan    was    irretrievably  routed.      The   unfortunate  DCTtniefiou 
Khalif  himself  sought  refiige  in  Damascus:   but  the  ofthoOm* 
citi'/ens  of  that  ln:xuriou3  Capital  were  the  first  to  abandon  aiiades. 
a  fugitive  Prince;  Marwan  found  the  fatal  colours  of  his      **  °* 
rival  displayed  from  the  walls  of  every  Syrian  fortress ;       ^^*** 
and  continuing  his  flight  towards  Eg}pt,  he  had  only 
reached  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  his   pursuers,  and  the  lance  of  an  Arab  terminated 
his  existence.* 

The    title     of    SafTah   was    immediately    recognised  %T«as^  of 
throughout  the  Moslem  Provinces  :  but  he  saw  a  dan-  the  Abboa- 
gerous   rival   in  every  member  of  the  deposed  dynasty;  "  *^'' 
and  his  hatred  or  fear  of  the  numerous  House  of  Ommia 
suggested  the  atrocious  project  of  exterminating  their 
race.     The  poniards  of  his  emissaries  were  dyed  in  the 
blood   of  thousantis  of  the  proscribed  Family  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  during  a  banquet  at  Damascus,   the  laws 
of  hospitality  were  violated  with   fiendlike  treachery  by 
the   massacre   of  eighty  of  the    Ommiades,   who  had 
accepted  the  proffered  protection  of  their  enemy.     These  Thchsccura 
drearlful  precautions  mi e:ht  secure  the  establishment  of  ^^7^^. 
the  House  of  Abbas  on  the  Asiatic  throne  of  the  Khali-  ^^^^^^ 
fate  :  but  they  ultimately  failed  of  their  effects  in  the 
distant  Provinces  of  the  Empire  : — ^in  Africa    and   in 
Spain.     In    the  former,  after  some  intcnal  of  submis-  Revolt  of 
sion  to  the  Abbassides,  nominal  or  real  descendants  of  "^1^3"  ^^^ 
Ali  and  Fatima  sprang  up    in  quick  succession,   and  ^  '^^"'      ^ 
finally  established  independent  dynasties  and   thrones,  1 

whose  Heeling  History  may  form  the  brief  subject   of 
future  notice.     But  in  Spain,  the  elevation  of  the  Abl^as- 
sidcs  to  the  Khalifate  was  almost  immediately  the  signal 
of  revolt.     Into  that  Country,  Abdalrahman,  a  Prince 
of  Ommiaden  nice,  escaping  the  general  massacre  of  his 
House,    after    being    hunted    from    the    banks   of  the 
EujAlfales  to  the  Deserts  of  Mauritania,  was  invited  by 
the  Emirs  of  the  White  faction,  and  welcomed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,   who  were  excited   by   Ihe 
pride   of  national    independence    to  abjure    their  alle-  Commencftt 
gianee  to   Ihe  distant  throne  of  Syria*     Abdalrahman  meut  uf  the 
became  the   first  Ommiaden   Khalif  of  Spain,   or  the  *^'P^*=*?'^^" 
West ;  and  from  his  success  is  usually  and  appropriately  ''"'"  ""^  *^^® 
dated,  although  it  preceded  the  final  separation  of  Africa 
by  near  half  a  centur^^  the  commencement  of  the  Triple 
Division  of  the  Khahfate.t 

*  AbnlfifUa,  p.  135—146.    D'Herbclot,  Art.  SaffaK,  Owmiadet, 
AbbaMtideJt^  3t.c. 

f  For  the  revolt  of  Spain,  see  Roderic,  Tat.  Hut.  AnAuvH^  e.  18. 
and  Casiri,  Bib.  Jrahico  Hiwp.  voL  ii,  p.  31—200  befbie  cittd,     A2ao 
Caxdomic'j  vol  L  p.  W\  ad  322  ptimmy  &c. 
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hundrerl  years.  The  conflict  between  AH  and  Moawiyah 
is  lo  he  ren;tirde(i  only  as  the  conlmtiance  of  a  feud, 
which  had  commenced  before,  or  at  least  durhio:,  the 
lite  of  Mohammed  himself.  The  rival  Families  of  Has* 
chem  and  Ommia  were  the  most  ilhistrions  of  I  he  Ko* 
reinh  ;  and  the  ulteniate  prepondurance  of  their  influ- 
ence tn  their  own  Tribe  had  pfradually  been  extended 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca,  at  Arabia,  ami  of  the  whole 
Moslem  world.  The  elevation  of  Abu  Sofian,  the  Chief- 
tain of  the  Ommiaden  Family,  had  been  the  slgiml  for 
the  proscription  of  Mohammed :  the  religious  and  poh- 
tica!  victory  of  the  Impostor  had  restored  the  government 
of  Mecca  to  the  race  of  lluschem.  The  submission  of 
,bu  SofiS^n  had  been  followed  by  the  conversion,  whether 
^eal  or  feigned,  of  his  whole  House  ;  and  his  son,  Moa- 
wiyah, the  representative  of  the  Line,  had  been  intrusted 
by  successive  Khalifs  with  (he  most  important  commands, 
and  had  ser%'ed  with  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Islam. 
Acccording;  to  every  rule  of  hereditary  right,  the  injurexl 
descendants  of  Mohamnaed  and  Ali  bad  the  first  title  to 
the  throne  ;  and,  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  were  ex- 
tended through  the  Tribe  of  Koreish,  even  the  children 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  hod  the  prior  claim 
of  the  House  of  Haschem. 

But  the  command  of  the  Syrian  Province,  the  factious 
excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  support  of  Amrou,  had 
favoured  the  ambition  of  Moawiyah  ;  and  aft^r  the  fall 
of  Ali,  he  was  recogtiised  throughout  the  Moslem 
World  as  Commander  of  the  Failhftih  Tlie  politic 
quahties  of  the  new  Kliahf  enabled  him  not  only  to 
consolidate  his  own  power,  but  fo  achieve  the  more 
dilhcult  enterprise  of  perpetuating  it  in  his  family,  and 
of  converting  an  elective  into  a  hereditary  sovereignty. 
His  own  tumultuary  elevation  to  the  Khalifate  by  the 
voices  of  his  Syrian  soldiery  at  Damascus,  had  broken 
the  charm  which  restricted  the  scene  and  the  right  of 
election  to  the  holy  precincts  of  Medina,  and  the  free 
suffhiges  of  the  Arabian  Chieftains  and  elders.  Moawi- 
yah, by  fixing  his  residence  at  Damascus,  and  thus 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  Khalifate  from  the  Arabian 
to  the  Syrian  Capital,  prepared  the  way  for  a  still  more 
important  inno\'ation  ;  and,  notwitlistaudingsome  feeble 
opposition  from  the  patriots  or  fanatics  of  Arabia,  he 
aucceeded  in  peaceably  transmitting  the  sceptre  of  Islam 
to  his  son  Yezid,  and  in  establishing  his  own  dynasty, 
by  their  questionable  title  of  lineal  descent,  on  the  un- 
disputed throne  of  the  Khalifate.* 

The  able  and  vigorous  administration  of  Moawiyah 
quelled  or  diverted  the  violence  of  Saracen  faction  ;  and 
during  his  reign  the  course  of  the  Musvdman  conquests 
was  again  progressive.  The  Provincials  of  Western 
Africa,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 
Byzantine  Government,  themselves  besought  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  tempted  the  ready  ambition 
of  the  Kbalif  The  first  Lieutenant  and  army  whom 
Moawiyah  despatched  for  their  deliverance,  obtained 
some  important  successes  over  the  Greek  troops-  but 
the  glory  nf  carrying  the  Saracen  arms  across  the  whole 
In  Wejiimi  breadth  of  Africa,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
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was  reserveti  for  Akbali,the  second  Commander  to  whom 
Moawiyah  intrusted  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Pene- 
trating through  the  wilderness  in  which  his  Couutrymeu 


♦  Tm  the  rejpfn  of  Moawiyali,  lee  A^bulfedo,  Annalet  MoMifvnici, 
p.  ICl— 111.  DllerWlot,  Bit/.  OnVn/a/r,  ArL  Moawiyah^  and  tbft 
cunttLLiiutioQ  ol  the  modera  writeri  before  cited. 
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afterwards  erected  the  magnificent  cities  of  FesE  And  Tbt  i 
Morocco,  his  career  was  arrested  only  by  the  waters  of  KM 
the  Western  Ocean;  and  spurring  his  "horse  into  li^  ^^v 
waves,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  hi  ^^ 
a  transport  of  fanaticism,  "  Great  God  !  if  my  course  ^  ' 
were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on  to  the  ^' 
unknown  regions  of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity  ot  ^ 
Thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebelHous 
nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods  than  Thee  V 

Notwithstanding  this  aspiration,  the  triumphal 

of  Akbali  was  checked  in  the  sequel  by  the   mere ^ 

nary  obstacles  of  human  resistance;  and  he  was  finally  **^'*''' 
overpowered  and  slain  in  a  universal   defection  of  ihc      ^ 
Afi*ican  Greeks  and  Barbarians.     It  required  the  pftin-      fl 
ful  exertions  of  successive  Generals  and  armies  to  con-       ™ 
soli  date  the  Saracen  dominion  o\'er  tlie  restless  Province 
of  Africa ;  and  the  struggle  was  continued  with  various 
success  during  a  desultory  warfare  of  twenty  years  afte? 
the  death  of  Akbah,  before  the  sea-coast  and'  some  in- 
terior parts  of  the  Country,  from  the  Nile  to  the  shoreg 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  finally  reduced  under  the  Empire 
of  the  Khiiljfs.     The  curiosity  of  the  reader  would  be 
little  excited,  and  his  attention  would  be  worthlessly 
occupied,  by  the  obscure  details  of  a  contest,  of  which 
the  unintcrt»sting  scene  lay  chiefly  among  the  barbarous 
regions^   and  the  still  more  barbarous  People  of  iht 
African  Deserts ;  and  anticipating  the   exact  order  of 
lime,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  event  which  la  aloue 
worthy  of  record.     The  civilized   but  inconstant  popu* 
lation  of  the  maritime    Provinces,  inchned    alternately 
to  the  cause  of  their  Greek  masters  or  their   Saracen 
invaders:  but  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  Capital  of  tht  I^<q^ 
Byzantine  Province,  to  the  arms  of  Hassan,  the  General  ^*jj 
of  Abda!malek»  the  fourth  Ommiaden   Khalif,  was  fol-        . 
lowed  by  the  submission  or  reduction  of  all  the  Greek      «^ 
flettlemenLs  on   the  coast ;  and  before  the  close  of  the       u 
Vllth  century,  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  wete      ^^  p, 
finally  expelled  from  their  last  possession  in  Africa,*  ^^ 

The  task  of  subjugating  the  inliabitants  of  the  Deserts  Tm^m 
of  Africa   was  somewhat  longer  retarded,  but  was  »  V!***' 
effectually  completed  by  their  conversion  to  the  Faith  of  ^^'^ 
the  KoTan.     This  race  were  the  wild  Moors,  or  native  Jj^^  J 
People  of  Mauritania,  who  had   been  branded  by  the  fgag^ 
Imperial   Provincials  with  the  reproach  of  Barbarismt     ju ».' 
and  whose  ct^rrupted  appellation  of  Barbara  or  Bert^      709. 
bers^  was  naturally  transterred  to  their  Country,  and  has 
become  jusily  indigenous  to  the  whole  Northern  coast 
of  Africa   or   Barbanf.     Between    the    Bedoweens   of 
Arabia,    and   the   wandering   Moors    or    Berebbera  of 
Afirica,  tliere  was  a  striking  resemblance  in  ilie  accidents 
of  cliu^ate  and  condition,  and  the  consequent  peculian* 
ties  of  customs  and  character.     Tlie  African  rovers  ns 
readily  adopted  the  language  and  name,  as  the  Religion 
of  their  conquerors  ;  b^'  the  dispersion  of  fitly  thousand 
Saracen  fanatics  of  genuine  descent  through  the  Moorish  .Vwkl 
Deserts,  the  blootl  of  tioth  races  was  rapidly  commingled;  '»««' 


I 


and,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  n;iUoin  _^n 
might  seem  to  be  ditfused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia,  ^^g 
and  Atlrica*     When,  after  the  change    of  but  a  siugls 
generation,  the  Saracen  invaders  crossed  over  the  Stmits- 
of  Gibraltar  into  Europe,  the  distinction  of  their  oidgin 


*  Fur  the  ddails  of  the  Saracen  coaque^  of  A&ics,  Ivsides  the 
text  of  Abulf(£da  and  Dckley,  (vol  ii.)  see  Cvdonneivl/iilotfr  d^ 
l^Jfrn^ue  ci  de  fErpa^ne  mm  Ai  DomimtHQn  4t§  4ptke§f  foLl;^ 
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vY^  was  already  in  mme  manner  confbunded  under  thetr 
^m'  common  apj>elblions ;  and  the  Musulmun  cniiquorors 
of  Spain  have  been  in  all  subsequent  Ages  indilFerently 
termed  either  Arabians  or  Moors.* 

The  African  war  had  only  partially  enga^^  the  at- 
tention of  Moawiyah ;  and  the  most  splendid  and 
gigantic  ettbrt  of  his  reigcn — though,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fortune  of  the  Saracen  arms,  it  failed  of  success — 
2^  was  directed  agiiinst  the  Capital  itself  of  the  Eastern 
»w  Empire.  Only  thirty^ix  years  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
^^  bammed,  his  Countrymen  and  disciples,  already  masters 
^^  of  Arabia,  Syria»  Persia,  Egypt^  and  parts  of  tlie  further 
^  Africa,  landed  for  the  first  timet  on  the  shores  of 
*'  Europe  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  The 
"  preparations  of  Moawiyah  by  sea  and  land  were  com- 
.^'  mensuratc  with  the  grandeur  of  an  enterprise/to  which 
the  warlike  votaries  of  the  Koran  were  inflamed  by  the 
stmngest  excitement  of  avarice  and  fanaticism :  by  the 

I  report  that  the  wealth  of  the  Universe  was  collected  in 
the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  by  the  tradition  that  the 
promises  of  Paradise  were  peculiarly  reser\Td  by  their 
Prophet  for  the  first  Jloslem  army  which  should  besiege 
the  metropolis  of  tlie  Christian  Infidels.  The  guidance 
of  the  holy  expedition  was  committed  to  Sotian,  a 
veteran  Commander  in  the  wars  of  Islam ;  and  the 
presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  Khali  fate,  was  a  pledge  of  the 
importance  and  hopes  of  its  success.  The  immense 
naval  armament  of  the  Saracens,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  entered  the  Ilel- 
Ilespont  without  opposition  from  the  forces  of  the  Em- 
peror, Constantine  V".,  the  feeble  grandson  of  Heraclius ; 
pnd  the  fleet  casting  anchor  in  the  strait,  the  troops 
verc  disembarked  under  the  walls  of  the  Capit^L 
J,  But  in  the  ardotir  of  their  enthusiasm,  the  Saracen 
leaders  had  miscalculated  their  own  strength  and  the 
diRkidties  of  the  expedition.  In  the  extremity  of  danger 
which  threatened  their  property,  their  Empire,  and  their 
Faith,  the  People  of  Constantinople  were  roused  to 
desperation*  Some  sparks  of  tlie  Roman  spirit  were 
rekindled  in  the  degenerate  race  who  still  arrogated  the 
Roman  name  ;  and  their  defence  of  the  Capital  was 
ot  unworthy  of  the  beBt  days  of  the  Empire.  Guarded 
ly  numbers,  courage,  and  discipline,  the  strength  of 
massive  and  lolly  ramparts  mocked  every  assault 
of  the  Saracens;  the  approach  of  their  naval  armament 
was  destructively  repelled  by  the  tremendous  effects 
if  that  unknown  chemical  compound,  so  celebrated 
nder  the  name  of  the  Greek  tire; J  and  the  as- 
mished  and  ignorant  I^Ioslems  were  dismayed  and 
nic-stricken  by  the  success  of  an  invention,  which 
ppears  to  have  been  tried  for  the  first  time  upon  this 
emorable  occasion,  Atlcr  vainly  expending  their  fury 
a^iost  the  walls  of  the  Capital,  the  Saracen  leaders 

*  The  probable  origin  of  the  Moors  h  8ati5f]u.'!urjly  traced  in  the 
I^rthminnrf  Ditcounr^  and  the  Iiit  volumQ  of  the  iadusUrioiiii 
Chenier,  Heeherchet  tur  ffi  Mmtret^  S^e. 

f  Y<jt  Gibbon,  by  a  vt range  error  of  forgetful ness  in  a  writtx  for 
.  Ihe  nKwt  jiart  lo  exact,  (vol.  x.  p.  10,)  dedart^s  tliat,  at  the  Mfcond 
'i^ge  of  ConMaiitinopie,  "  tb«  Mahorot^tan  anna  were  tTansported, 
<r  thcjir$l  timef  from  Asia  to  Europe  !*' 

tit  haa  been  conjifctured^  riither  than  ascertained,  that  the  prin- 

aipal  ingredietits  of  this  drvadfid  compoaition  were  sulphur,  naphtha, 

Of  Ik^md  bftunietj,)  and  the  pitch  of  the  eT€rg^een  fir.     See  Du 

^o&ge,  GioM9.  tub  voc.  Ignis  Gr^ecm,    Gibbon  (vol.  X.  |».  I-I-^IS) 

«,   with   his  usual  industry,  cylleclfid   all  the   evidence   ifxtaiit 

i  the  tubjecL    The  most  terrible  aud  destructive  peculiarity  of  the 

\  fire  was  the  real  or  alleged  (act|  th&t  waterj  luiti^  t»f  e^ 

'ting,  oDly  fiid  iti  fury. 


were  compelled  to  divert  their  arm*  to  the  ravage  of  th«  Tlie  Single 
adjacent  coiists.     On  the  approach  of  winter,  they  with-   ^^ahf«*e. 
drew  to  the  chosen  station  of  Cyzicus  :  but,  during  the  "— ^v^"*-^ 
followinirsix  years,  they  each  Summer  persisted  in  re-       ^^**"^ 
newin^    their   operations  with    diminished    hopes  but      ^*  5' 
enduring  obstinacy.     Nor  did  they,  after  encountering         f 
every  vicissitude  of  bloodshed,  conflagration,  shipwn^ck,       .  Z. 
and  pestilence,    abandon   their  enterprise,    until    thirty       755' 
thousand  of  their  number  had  perished  in  the  contest. 
They  fell  with  the  Ainatical  confidence  that,  in  so  meri- 
torious  and  sacred  a  warfare,   they  were   exchanging 
their  lives  for  the  joys  of  Paradise:  but  the  sunivin*^ 
remnant  of  their  host  withdrew  in  discouragement  and 
weakness  from  the  long  and  desultory  siege.* 

Its  failure  cast  a  transient  cloud  over  the  glories  of  Tlie  Kl bli- 
the  Khalifate;  the  pale  star  of  the  Caesars  rose  dimly  *''*'' *"^^'*^' 
for  an  instant  in  the   ascendant ;  and  for  once  in  the  Gi^^ekEm- 
meridian  grandeur  of  the  Saracen  power,  we  are  pre-  pirv. 
sented  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  its  submission  to      a.  o. 
the  dismemberetl  Empire  of  the  East.     Af^er  the  repulse       677. 
of  the  Saracens  from  Constantinople,  the  ambassadors         to 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Damas-      A.  d. 
CUB  as  the  representatives  of  a  dctorious  Potentate  ;  and       ^^-l' 
Moawiyah   accepted  a  Peace  which  was  burthened  with 
the   ignominious  condition,  that  he  should  render  an 
annual   tribute    of  money*  horses,    and   slaves    to    the 
throne  of  the  Ca?sars.     The  solution  of  this  diagracefijl 
submission  must  be  sought  in  the  domestic  slate  of  the 
Khahfate  during  the  same  period.    The  hostilities  which 
the  Maronite  subjects  or  confederates  of  the  Empire  had 
carried  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  disturbed  the  last  years 
of  Moawiyah.     While  his  name  was  dreaded  in  the  dis- 
tant and  opposite  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  incur- 
sions of  these  bands  threatened    his  secwritj'  in  the  very 
precincts  of  his  Palace ;  and  in  the  natural  desire  of 
ending  his  days  in  repose,  the  Khalif  was  contented  to 
sacrifice  the  ambition  and  glory  of  his  reign.     The  in- 
ternal distractions  ot"  the  Khahfate  completed  the  tem- 
porarj"  depression  of  its  foreign  power;  and  during  a 
domestic    revolt    of  some   of  the    Provinces    from    the 
House  of  Ommin,  the  Byzantine  Emperors  were  allowed 
to  increase  their  exaction  of  tribute. t 

Under  Al>da!malec,  the  fourth  Khalif  of  the  Ommia-  t'ntiJ  Ihe 
den  dynasty,  peace  and  union  were  restored  in  the  Pro-  ^*i^*|*i!^?i**!f 
vinces  of  Islam  ;  and  his  arms  and  policy  had  no  sooner  "" 

triumphed  over  internal  rebellion,  than  he  indignantly 
renounced  the  condition  of  foreign  tribute.     Pursumg 
his  designs,  his  son  Walid — whose  reign  of  jiersonal 
inacti\nty  was  rendered  illustrious   through   the  ttital 
snbjugation  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  his  Lieutenanis — 
meditated  the  completion  of  its  glories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek   Empire.     The  enterprise  was  suspended 
by  his  death :  but  it  was  renewed   by  his  brother  Soli- 
man,  the  sixth  Khalif  of  his  House  :  who,  with  a  more 
martial  spirit,  announced  his  intention  of  personally  lead- 
ing his  subjects  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  sum-  SMond 
inoned  the  Moslem  World  to  the  standard  of  their  Pro-  c^o^tanti- 
phet  for  this  sacred  expedition.     The  solemn  call  was  nople. 
entljusiastically  ol>eyed  ;  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the      a.  b. 
Musulman  host,  wliich  alone  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
above  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  Persia  and  Arabia^ 
mounted  for  the  greater  part  on  camels  and  horses, 
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*  Abulft'dft,  JnHah§  Motifs,  p.  107,  108.  Nice|*hori  Constanti- 
nopolitanif  Breviartim  Htttoncumt  p.  21,  22.  Theophanis  CArono' 
ffrnjfAitt,  p.  294.     Ockle^,  HUt.  0/  the  Soractm,  vol.  ik  jj,  127,  &c, 

f  Theophaaii   Ckromgrapkia,   p.  29i— 300.     Qckluy,  vol*  ii. 
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History,  hundred  years.  The  conflict  between  AH  and  Moawiyah 
is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  continuance  of  a  feud, 
which  had  commenced  before,  or  at  least  during^,  the 
life  of  Mohammed  himself.  The  rival  Families  of  Has- 
chem  and  Ommia  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Ko- 
reish ;  and  the  alternate  preponderance  of  their  influ- 
ence in  their  own  Tribe  had  gradually  been  extended 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca,  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  whole 
Moslem  world.  The  elevation  of  Abu  Sofi&n,  the  Chief- 
tain of  the  Omipiaden  Family,  had  been  the  signal  for 
the  proscription  of  Mohammed :  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical victory  of  the  Impostor  had  restored  the  government 
of  Mecca  to  the  race  of  Haschem.  The  submission  of 
.bu  Sofl&n  had  been  followed  by  the  conversion,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  of  his  whole  House ;  and  his  son,  Moar 
wiyah,  the  representative  of  the  Line,  had  been  intrusted 
by  successive  Khalifs  witb^e  most  important  commands, 
and  had  served  with  distmction  in  the  wirs  of  Islam. 
Acccording  to  every  rule  of  hereditary  right,  the  injured 
descendants  of  Mohammed  and  AH  had  the  flrst  title  to 
the  throne  ;  and,  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  were  ex- 
tended through  the  Tribe  of  Koreish,  even  the  childrea 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  had  the  prior  claim 
of  the  House  of  Haschem. 

But  the  command  of  the  Syrian  Province,  the  factious 
excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  support  of  Amrou,  had 
favoured  the  ambition  of  Moawiyah ;  and  afier  the  fall 
of  Ali,  he  was  recognised  throughout  the  Moslem 
World  as  Commander  of  the  FaithRih  The  politic 
qualities  of  the  new  Khalif  enabled  him  not  only  to 
consolidate  his  own  power,  but  to  achieve  the  more 
difficult  enterprise  of  perpetuating  it  in  his  family,  and 
of  converting  an  elective  into  a  hereditary  sovereignty. 
His  own  tumultuary  elevation  to  the  Khalifate  by  the 
voices  of  his  Syrian  soldiery  at  Damascus,  had  broken 
the  charm  which  restricted  the  scene  and  the  right  of 
election  to  the  holy  precincts  of  Medina,  and  the  free 
suflrages  of  the  Arabian  Chieflains  and  elders.  Moawi- 
yah, by  flxing  his  residence  at  Damascus,  and  thus 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  Khahfate  from  the  Arabian 
to  the  Syrian  Capital,  prepared  the  way  for  a  still  more 
important  innovation ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  feeble 
opposition  from  the  patriots  or  fanatics  of  Arabia,  he 
succeeded  in  peaceably  transmitting  the  sceptre  of  Islam 
to  his  son  Yezid,  and  in  establishing  his  own  dynasty, 
by  their  questionable  title  of  lineal  descent,  on  the  un- 
disputed throne  of  the  Khalifate.* 

Prosecution      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  vigorous  administration  of  Moawiyah 
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quelled  or  diverted  the  violence  of  Saracen  fieu^on  ;  and 

during  his  reign  the  course  of  the  Musulman  conquests 

was  again  progressive.    The  Provincials  of  Western 

Africa,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 

Byzantine   Government,  themselves  besought  a  new 

invasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  tempted  the  ready  ambition 

of  the  Khalif     The  flrst  Lieutenant  and  army  whom 

Moawiyah   despatched  for  their  deliverance,  obtained 

some  important  successes  over  the  Greek  troops ;  but 

the  glory  of  carrying  the  Saracen  arms  across  the  whole 

In  Western  breadth  of  Africa,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 

Africa.        was  reserved  for  Akbah ,  the  second  Commander  to  whom 

A.  D.      Moawiyah  intrusted  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    Pene- 

665.      trating  through  the  wilderness  in  which  his  Countrymen 

to  ___^ 
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*  For  the  leign  of  Moawiyah,  see  Abnlfeda,  Jnnalet  Mottemid, 
p.  101—111.  D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orienia/e,  Art  iioowi^  and  tba 
continuation  of  the  modem  writers  before  cited. 


aflerwards  erected  the  magnificent  cities  of  Yet  and  Th 
Morocco,  his  career  was  arrested  only  by  the  waters  of  KJ 
the  Western  Ocean ;  and  spurring  his  horse  into  iW  ^^ 
waves,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in 
a  transport  of  fanaticism,  *'  Great  God !  if  my  couree  ^ 
were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on  to  the  ^ 
unknown  regions  4)f  the  West,  preaching  Uie  unity  cf 
Thy  holy  name,  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebelliovi  { 
nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods  than  Thee  !"  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  aspiration^  the  triumphal  aidov  Vici 
of  Akbah  was  ch^ed  in  the  seqiiel  by  the  mere  or^  ^"^ 
nary  obstacles  of  human  resistance ;  and  he  was  finally  *^ 
overpowered  and  slain  in  a  universal  defection  of^tl^ 
African  Greeks  and  Barbarians.     It  required  the  peii|* 
ful  exertions  of  successive  Generals  and  armies  to  con* 
solidate  the  Saracen  dominion  over  the  .restless  Provinoe 
of  Africa ;  and  the  struggle  was  continued  with  variovii 
success  during  a  desultory  warfare  of  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Akbah,  before  the  sea-coast  and  some  in- 
terior parts  of  the  Country,  from  the  Nile  to  the  shorai 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  finally  reduced  under  the  Empira 
of  the  Khalifs.     The  curiosity  of  the  reader  would  be 
Httle  excited,  and  his  attention  would  be  worthlesslT 
occupied,  by  the  obscure  details  of  a  contest,  of  which 
the  uninteresting  scene  lay  chiefly  among  the  barbaioafi 
regions,  and  the  still  more  bairiii|n>us  People  of  tbit 
African  Deserts ;  and  anticipating  the  exact  order  ef^ 
time,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  event  which  is  alonp 
worthy  of  recoid.    The  civilized  but  inconstant  popo* 
lation  of  the  maritime  Provinces,  inclined  alternatdy 
to  the  cause  of  their  Greek  masters  or  their  Saraeen 
invaders:  but  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  Ci4)ital  of  the  ^ 
Byzantine  Province,  to  the  arms  of  Hassan,  the  General 
of  Abdalmalek,  the  fourth  Ommiaden  Khalif  was  fUr 
lowed  by  the  submission  or  reduction  of  all  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast ;  and  before  the  close  of  Um 
Vllth  century,  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  west     ^ 
finally  expelled  from  their  last  possession  in  Africa.*  ( 

The  iaak  0£  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deserti  Fhi 
of  Africa  was  somewhat  longer  retarded,  but  was  as  mi 
effectually  completed  by  their  conversion  to  the  Faith  of?!? 
the  Koran.    This  race  were  the  wild  Moots,  or  nativs{||^ 
People  of  Mauritania,  who  had  been  branded  by  the  ttt 
Imperial  Provincials  with  the  reproach  oi  Barlimiiiii,     a 
and  whose  corrupted  appellation  of  Barb€ur9  or  Bere^     <; 
bers,  was  naturally  transferred  to  their  Country,  and  has 
become  justly  indigenous  to  the  whole  Northern  eoattt 
of  Africa  or  Barbary.     Between  the   Bedoweens  of 
Arabia,  and  the  wandering  Moors  or  Berebbers  of 
Africa,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  aoddeata 
of  climate  and  condition,  and  the  consequent  peculiari- 
ties of  customs  and  character.     The  African  rovers  as 
readily  adopted  the  language  and  name,  as  the  Religion 
of  their  conquerors ;  by  the  dispersion  of  fifly  thousaiid 
Saracen  fanatics  of  genuine  descent  through  the  Moorish  Am 
Deserts,  the  blood  of  both  races  was  rapidlv  commingled;  ^ 
and,  firom  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  nation  ^ 
might  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia^i^ 
and  Afrk».     When,  afler  the  change   of  but  a  singly 
generation,  the  Saracen  invaders  crossed  over  the  Straits- 
of  Gibraltar  into  Europe^  the  distinction  of  their  oijgin. 


*  For  the  details  of  the  Saracen  conqoest  of  Ainca,  Imfles.  the 
text  of  Abulfeda  and  Ockley,  (toL  it.)  see  Cardonne^l/ufotre  4r 
^Afriqve  et  de  CEtpagnc  tout  h  DommatioH  dtt  4iyi^%  TRUiL 
p.  30-55. 
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was  already  in  some  manner  confounded  under  iheir 
common  appellations;  and  the  JVlusulman  conquerors 
of  Spain  have  been  in  all  subsequent  Ages  indilferently 
termed  either  Arabians  or  Moors** 

The  African  war  had  only  partially  eng^ij^^d  the  at- 
tention of  Moawiyah ;  and  the  most  splendid  and 
gigantic  elfort  of  his  reign — though,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fortune  of  the  Saracen  arms,  it  failed  of  success^ — 
was  directed  o^ttinst  the  Capital  itself  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Only  thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
bammed,  his  Countrymen  and  disciples,  already  masters 
of  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  the  further 
Africa,  landed  for  the  first  timet  on  the  shores  of 
£im)f>e  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  The 
preparations  of  Moawiyah  by  sea  and  land  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  grandeur  of  an  enterprise,  to  which 
the  warlike  votaries  of  the  Koran  were  inflamed  by  the 
strongest  excitement  of  avarice  and  fanaticism  :  by  the 
report  that  the  wealth  of  the  Universe  was  collected  in 
the  Capital  of  the  East,  and  by  the  tradition  that  the 
promises  of  Paradise  were  peculiarly  reserved  by  their 
Prophet  for  the  first  Moslem  army  which  should  besiege 
the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  Infidels,  The  guidance 
of  the  holy  expedition  was  committed  to  Soli4n,  a 
veteran  Commander  in  the  wars  of  Islam;  and  the 
presence  of  Yezid»  the  son  of  Moawiyah,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  Khalifate,  was  a  pledge  of  the 
importance  and  hopes  of  its  success.  The  immense 
naval  armament  of  the  Saracens,  w^hich  hatl  been  col- 
lected in  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egjpt,  entered  the  Hel- 
lespont without  opposition  from  the  forces  of  the  Em- 
peror, Constantine  V,,  the  feeble  grandson  of  Heraclins ; 
imd  the  fleet  casting  anchor  in  the  strait,  the  troops 
were  disembarked  under  the  walls  of  the  Capitab 

But  in  the  ardour  of  their  enthtisiasm,  the  Saracen 
leaders  had  miscalculated  their  own  strength  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition.  In  the  extremity  of  danger 
which  threatened  their  property,  their  Empire,  and  their 
Faith,  the  People  of  Constantinople  were  roused  to 
desperation.  Some  sparks  of  the  Roman  spirit  were 
rekindled  in  the  (Regenerate  race  who  still  arrogated  the 
Roman  name ;  and  their  defence  of  the  Capita!  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Empire.  Guarded 
by  numbers,  courage,  and  discipline,  the  strength  of 
its  massive  and  lofly  ramparts  mocked  every  assault 
vf  the  Saracens;  the  approach  of  their  naval  armament 
was  destructively  repelled  by  the  tremendous  effects 
of  that  unknown  chemical  compound,  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  Greek  fire  ;*  and  the  as- 
tonished ami  ignorant  Moslems  were  dismayed  and 
panic-stricken  by  the  success  of  an  invention,  which 
appears  to  have  been  tried  for  the  first  time  upon  this 
memorable  occasion.  Atler  vainly  expending  their  fury 
against  the  walls  of  the  Capital,  the   Saracen  leaders 

•  The  probable  orijij^ii  of  the  Moors  ta  sati^ctorily  traeetl  in  the 
Prtliminartf  DiMCourte^  and  the  Ist  Tolumc  of  the  iuiliistriuua 
Cbraifr,  HechfrcheM  tur  iet  Maurtt^  ^c. 

■J  Yet  Gibbon,  by  a  strange  error  of  forgipl fulness  m  a  writer  for 
the  moit  part  to  exact,  (voK  x,  p.  1 0^)  declares  thnt,  at  ilie  trcond 
pge  of  ConstAutmapit!,  *Hhe  Mabomi'tan  arms  wcru  trausportcd, 
-  th^Jir§t  timet  from  Asia  to  Europe  !** 

^>  It  hai  bc«n  conj«cturetI,  rather  than  ascertain ci«T,  that  the  pi-in- 

idife'ni'sof  tht»itTeadftil  compvHilion  were  sulphur,  naphtha, 

bitam«u,)  and  tlw  pitch  of  the  evergreen  lir.     Stre  Dii 

Gfo§4.  tub  voc,  Ignit  Gra^cui,     Gibbon  (voL  x*  p.  14— IS) 

i»ith   his  usual  industry,  collected   all  the   evidence   extant 

oo  the  tubject.     The  most  terrible  aud  destructivo  peculiarity  of  the 

\  Gi«ek  fire  was  the  real  or  alleged  fact,  that  water,  miteod  of  ex- 
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were  comj>elled  to  divert  their  arms  lo  the  ravage  of  the  TfieSingk 
adjacent  coasts*     On  the  approach  of  winter,  tliev  with-   ^^hulifaie. 
drew  to  the  chosen  station  of  Cyzicus :  tiut,  diiriufr  the  ^""^^ 
followini]r  six  years,  they  each  Summer  persisted  in  re-       ^^ 
newin^   their    operations   with    diminished    hopes  but 
enduring^  obstinacy.     Nor  did  they,  atkr  encountering 
every  vicissitude  of  bloodshed,  conflagrntioo,  shipwreck, 
and  i>cs  tile  nee,    abandon   their  enterprise,    until    thirty 
thousand  of  their  number   had  perished  in  the  contest. 
They  tell  w  ith  the  fanatieal  confidence  that,  in  so  meri- 
torious aud  sacred  a  warfare,   they  were  exchanging 
their  lives  for  the  joys  of  Paradise  :  but  the  surviving 
reninant  of  their  host  withdrew  in  discourage  me  nt  and 
weakness  from  the  long  and  desultory  siege.* 

Its  failure  cast  a  transient  cloud  over  the  glories  of  Tlie  Khali- 
the  Khalifate  ;  the  pale  star  of  the  Ca^ars  rose  dimly  ^"^^^  *ri».uta- 
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sented  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  its  submission  to 
the  dismembered  Empire  of  the  East.  Ailer  the  repulse 
of  the  Saracens  from  Constantinople,  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Greek  En^pcror  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Damas- 
cus as  the  representatives  of  a  \ictorious  Potentate  :  and 
Moawiyah  accepted  a  Peace  which  was  burtliened  with 
the  ignominious  condition,  that  he  should  render  an 
annual  tribute  of  money,  horses,  and  slaves  to  the 
throne  of  the  Cipsars.  The  solution  of  this  disgraceful 
stibinission  must  lie  sought  in  the  domestic  slate  of  the 
Khalitate  during  the  same  jHTiocl.  The  hostilities  which 
the  Maronite  subjects  or  confederates  of  ihe  Empire  had 
carried  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  disturbed  the  last  years 
of  Moawiyah.  While  his  name  was  dreaded  in  the  dis- 
tant iind  opposite  regiojis  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  incur- 
sions of  these  bands  tlireatened  his  security  in  the  very 
precincts  of  his  Palace;  and  in  the  natural  desire  of 
ending  his  days  in  repose,  the  Khalif  was  contented  to 
sacrifice  the  ambition  and  glory  of  his  reign.  The  in- 
ternal distractions  of  the  Khali taie  completed  the  tem* 
porary  depression  of  its  foreign  power;  and  during  a 
domestic  revolt  of  some  of  the  Provinces  from  the 
House  of  Ommia,  the  Byzantine  Emperors  were  allowed 
to  increase  their  exaction  of  tribute.f 

Under  Abdalmalec,  the  fourth  Khalif  of  the  Ommia- 
den  dynasty,  peace  and  union  wx^e  restored  in  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Islam  ;  and  his  arms  and  policy  had  no  sooner 
triumphed  over  internal  rebellion,  than  he  indignantly 
renounced  tlie  condition  of  foreign  tribute.  Pursuing 
his  designs,  his  son  Walid — whose  reign  of  personal 
inactivity  was  rendered  illustrious  through  the  total 
subjugation  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  his  Lieutenants — 
meditated  the  completion  of  its  glories  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  The  enterprise  was  susi>ended 
by  his  death :  but  it  was  renewed  by  his  brother  Soli- 
man,  the  sixth  Khalif  of  his  House  :  who,  with  a  more 
martial  spirit,  announced  his  intention  of  personally  lead- 
ing his  subjects  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  sum*  Second 
moned  the  Moslem  World  to  the  standard  of  their  Pro-  ^Xt^ti- 
phet  for  this  sacred  expedition.  The  solemn  call  was  nmile. 
enthusiastically  obeyed;  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Musulman  host,  w  hich  alone  is  said  to  have  amonnted  to 
above  one  hundred  thousand  men  of  Persia  and  Arabia, 
mounted  for  the  greater  part  on  camels  and  horses. 
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traversed  Asia  Minor  under  Moslemah,  the  brother  of 
the  Khalif,  and  having,  afler  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
vening cities,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Hellesponl  at 
Abydos,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Their  operations  were  supported  by  the  approach  of  the 
navy  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  an  immense  armada  of 
eighteen  hundred  vessels  of  various  size ;  and  the  Khalif 
himself,  from  his  camp  in  Syria,  hastened  to  conduct 
the  remaining  forces  of  his  Eastern  dominions  to  the 
same  theatre  of  action. 

These  gigantic  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Soliman  himself,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  the  armament 
of  Moawiyah.  When  tfie  Saracen  navy  crowded  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  fire-ships  of  the  Greeks 
were  suddenly  launched  upon  them  from  tlie  harbour  of 
Constantinople ;  the  inextinguishable  fury  of  the  mari- 
time fire  spread  through  the  vast  moving  forest ;  and 
the  Saracen  crews  were  destroyed  in  the  same  tremen- 
dous conflagration  whidi  consumed  their  vessels.  The 
fate  of  the  land-forces  ins  scarcely  less  dreadful.  The 
siege  was  obstinately  protracted  through  the  winter ;  and 
by  the  sword,  by  the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the  seasdAi 
by  famine,  and  by  disease,  thousands  perished  before 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Khalif  Omar  II.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Soliman,  abstracted  in  fanatical  devotion^ 
either  neglected  their  distresses,  qr  passively  lefl  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  to  the  Secision  of  Heaven. 
On  the  return  of  Spring,  he  was  roused  to  some  efforts 
for  the  succour  and  reinforcement  of  his  troops :  but 
the  renewal  of  the  enterprise  was  attended  only  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  it  in 
the  preceding  year.  A  new  naval  armament  was  again 
thrown  into  flames  by  the  dreaded  Greek  fire ;  the  army 
was  harassed  and  its  detachments  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Bulgarian  hordes,  which  the  gold  and  promises  of 
the  Emperor  Leo  attracted  from  the  Danube  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Saracen  Camp  ;  and  afler  the  enterprise  had 
been  prolonged  during  thirteen  months  of  continual 
suffering  and  loss,  the  remains  of  the  Moslem  host 
were  hopelessly  withdrawn  into  the  Provinces  of  Asia.* 

The  second  siege  of  Constantinople  was  undertaken 


tt^slS^°^  and  abandoned  at  the  epoch  when  the  Empire  of  the 
he  Saracen  garacens,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ommiades,  had  ac- 
quired its  greatest  extension  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Europe.  The  details  of  the  splendid  conquest  of  Spain 
by  the  Moslems  under  Mousa,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Khalif  Walid,  have  already  been  embodied,  under  a 
preceding  division  of  our  subject,  in  the  annals  of  that 
Kingdom  ;t  and  it  may  here  be  sufficient  to  note  that, 
on  the  opposite  fra^ers  of  their  vast  expanse  of  do- 
minion, the  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  in  the  same  year 
carried  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus.  The  standard  of  the  Koran  waiS  planted 
on  the  walls  of  Toledo  and  Samarcand ;  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain  and  Tartary  reflected  the  glory  of  a 
simultaneous  triumph  on  .the  reign  of  Walid;  and  the 
horsemen  of  Yemen  were  encamped  in  the  same  hour 
on  the  confines  of  France  and  ot  C:hina.  The  Coun- 
tries of  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Tar- 
tary, the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  the 
Northern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  and 
part  of  Southern  France,  were  all  embraced  under  the 

*  Abulfeda,  p.  126.    Xioephori  Breviar,^,  32 — 36.  llxeophanis 
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sceptre  of  tiie  Khalifs  and  the  Law  of  the  Koran;  and,  Th 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Garonne,  the  precepts  of  Mohani-   K 
med  and  the  mandates  of  his  successors  were  received  ^ 
and  obeyed   over  an  extent  of  above  four  thousand 
miles.* 

In  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  and  victory,  Mousa,  the 
conquferor  of  Spain,  had  projected  the  extension  of  hp 
enterprise  into  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe.     Be 
proclaimed  his  design  of  reducing  the  whole  of  Framty  i 
from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  tlie  Rhine,  under  the  ■ 
dominion  of  his  master,  and  of  afterwards  penetrati%J 
through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  East  of  Europe,  ( 
Constantinople.t     By  the  recall   and  disgrace   of 
author,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  iHi- 
grateful  Court  of  Damascus,   this  gigantic  scheme  qf 
conquest  was  suspended  for  twenty  yetf^ ;  and  its  revhral 
was  followed,  and  for  ever  terminated;  by  the  total  deinft 
of  the  Saracens  at  Tours.     That  event,  succeeding  the  ^^ 
scarcely  less  disastrous  result  of  the  siege  of  ConstSBtl-  ^ 
nopie,  at  length   eflTectually  stemmed   the    impetuowfl 
torreBt  of  Saracen  invasion,  whicli,  for  just  one  hundred  "1 
years,  had  continued  to  sweep  with  irresistible  violeeoe     ^ 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  ancient  World  ;  and  to  this 
double  repulse    of  the  Saracens  at  the   Western  and 
Eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  the  nations  of  Chrii> 
tendom  were  indebted  for  their  preservation  from  the 
fate   of  Asia  and  Africa.     In  the  progress  of  luxinyQg 
which,  after  corrupting  the  energy  and  virtue  of  the  dec 
hereditary  Commanders  of  the  Faitliful,  had  cxtenML^fti 
the  example  of  the  dissolute  Court  of  Damascus  to  Ihe  *^ 
Lieutenants  and  Provinces  of  the  Rhalifate,  it  may  he 
8a«?pected    that   the  force    of  Arabian    fanaticism   wis 
already  spent :  but  the  immediate  cause  which  aireBhsd 
the  conquests,  and  at  the  distance  of  another  centBiy 
prepared  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Saracen  power,  ■  to 
be  sought  in  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  the 
triple  division  of  the  Moslem  Empire. 

The  fortunes  of  that  Empire  under  the  first  fonr  toe-  !■ 
cessors  of  Mohammed,  were  variously  influenced  by  the  ^ 
personal  qualities  of  each  Khalif;  and  a  detailed  nairrfr-^ 
tive  of  their  reigns  has  been  necessary  to  illustrate  the  seiiea  ^ 
of  events  which  established  the  grandeur,  and  afieclBd 
the  internal  condition,  of  the  Arabian  Mioaarchj,    But 
on  the  expiration  of  these  four  reigns — a*  period  whkh 
is  dignified  by  the  Musulman  Chroniclers  with  the  title 
of  the  Perfect  Kkalifate — ^there  is  little  to  excite  omr 
interest  or  deserve  our  attention  in  the  individual  lives 
and  characters  of  their  successors ;  and  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  Moawiyah,  his  removal  of  the  seat  of  Empire  to 
Damascus,  and  the  submission  of  Islam  to  a  hereditaiy 
line  of  Princes,  the  domestic  Annals  of  the  RhalfMe 
reflect  only  the  ordinary  aspect  of  Oriental  despotism. 
Amidst  the  idle  pomp  or  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  Palace  Ih 
of  Damascus,  the   Ommiadcn  Lords  of  Islam  setdom  ^ 
aspired  to  emulate  either  the  austere  virtues  or  the^^ 
martial  heroism  of  Omar  or  Ali ;  of  the  eleven  Princes  j^ 
of  his  race  who  successively  occupied   the  throne  of 
Moawiyah,  the  greater  number  were  destitute  alike  of 
the  qualities  of  warriors,  statesmen,  or  religious  enthu- 
siasts ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  conquests  under 
their  dynasty  is    ascribable  rather  to  the  warlike  and 
fanatical  spirit  of  their  People,  than  to  any  example  of 
energy  or  talents  in  themselves.     Meanwhile,  except  in 
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Syria,  the  Ilou&e  of  Ommia  had  never  succeeded  in 
winning  the  popular  love  or  veneration.  By  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  Moslem  Worlds  includini^  all  the 
most  rigid  followers  of  the  Koran,  the  race  of  Moawiyah 
had  ever  been  abhorred  aa  the  murderers  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet,  and  the  usurjiers  of  Ihe  sacred 
jftheritance.  The  early  History'  of  the  Family  of 
Ommia  was  stained  with  the  original  g«ilt  of  obstinate 
Idolatry,  and  of  rancorous  persecution  against  Moham- 
med and  hh  disciples;  tlte  conversion  of  Abu  Sofitln 
and  his  House  had  been  the  efiect  of  fear  or  political 
interest;  and  their  sutisequent  elevation  to  the  throne 
had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  holiest  and 
noblest  blood  of  Islam.* 
gftjw  The  injured  but  spirit-broken  progeny  of  All  and 
Mo,  Falima  wanted  resolution  or  ability  to  assert  tlieir 
fcrad-  cause :  but  the  descendants  of  Abba^,  the  uncle  of 
'j,  MoJiatnmed,  had  still  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
,1  prior  title  to  the  throne  which  was  occupied  by  the 
usurping  race  of  the  Ommiaden  Khalifs ;  and  through 
SBeseseiiTe  generations  they  had  proudly,  though  secretly, 
cbcriBlied  the  lolUest  hopes  with  equal  ambition  and 
prudence.  At  length,  nftcr  a  possession  of  ninety  years 
ntigbi  have  appeared  to  conter  the  strong  sanction  of 
tiaie  on  the  pristine  usurpation  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
race  of  Abbas  had  the  tbrtune  to  discover,  and  the 
courage  to  use,  some  favoural>lc  occasion  of  raising  their 
1 0^  standard.  The  Moslem  Aiinak  have  imperfectly  re- 
Vi^cd  the  secret  springs  of  the  revolt:  for  we  do  not 
"  gtilicr  from  them  any  immediate  cause,  or  new  and 
j^  foreboding  signs,  of  popular  disaffection  against  the 
\^  existing  dynasty;  and  Mar^van,  the  twelfth  and  last 
Rhalif  of  his  line,  is  acknowledged  to  have  surpassed 
many  of  his  predecessors  in  activity  and  martial  virtue. 
The  atlthor  of  the  revolution  which  precipitated  his  race 
from  the  throne  was  Abu  Moslem,  a  man  of  mean  ex- 
traiiioti  and- obscure  beginning,  who  had  acquired  sufR- 
cient  power  to  seize  the  government  of  Khorasan,  At 
liis  instigation,  the  People  of  that  Province  offered  their 
allegiance  to  Mohammed,  the  great  grandson  of  Abbas, 
anii  after  his  death,  to  his  son  Ilderim.  As  ^reeri  had 
hmn  Ifoe  ajwijbol  of  the  Fatimite  party,  and  white  of  the 
den  adherents,  the  partisans  of  the  House  of 
nalurally  distinguished  their  cause  by  the  use 
colour  most  opposite  to  that  of  their  enemies, 
in  tlieir  garments  and  standards ;  and  the  black 
of  the  Abhassides,  under  its  literal  title  of  Zel  or 
Shade,  was  metaphorically  construed  to  otfer  protection 
'  suoeour  to  the  oppressed  and  rightful  cause  of  the 

*  Fafnily  of  Hanchem. 
The  whole  Moslem  World  was  shortly  convulsed  by 
the  stniggle  between  the  White  and  Black  factions:  but 
there  is  Httle  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  shirting  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  contest,  in  which  the  cause  of  neither  party 
nmj  claim  the  preference  of  onr  sympathy,  while  the 
eTenls  were  marked  only  by  the  usnal  horrors  of  Asiatic 
vrw.     At  first  the  AbhaMJ^an  insurgents  were  defeated 
io  e%'cr>-  quarter ;  and  Ilierim,  the  original  competitor 
^arwun,  was  surprised  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
cavalry  of  the  Ommiaden,  and  perished  in  a 
Sgeon  ;  but  his  brother  Satfah  was  proclaimed  Khalif 
Cufa,  and  the  partisans  of  his  House  having  rallied 
under  his  standard,   prepared,  with   more  religious  or 

t  For  the  Tti|Erai    of   th<?    Ommittden    dynasty,   seo  Abulfeda, 
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martial  confidence  than  numerical  strength,  to  commit  The  Singlo 
the  final  decision  of  their  cause  to  the  issue  of  a  bailie*   KhAlifale, 
Every  advantage  seemed  to  rest  with  their  enemies  ;  the 
force  of  long-established  authority,  the  military  talents  of 
Marwan,  hii  recent  successes  in  the  field,  and  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  his  array,  which,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  outnumbered  the 
Abbassidans  by  six  to  one.     But  the  fortune  of  Empire 
might  often  seem  to  our  finite  comprehension  to  be  the 
sport  of  accident,  if  we  could  mistake  tlie  mysterious 
agency  of  a  superior  intelligence  for  the  blind  operation 
of  ChaucCi     When  the  Moslem  armies  were  about  to 
engage,  the  horse  of  Marwan,  who  had  dismounted  for 
a  moment,  was  suddenly  startled  and  rushed  without 
his  rider  into  the  Ommiaden  ranks.     The  panic-stricken 
troops,  believing  that  their  Sovereign  had  been  slain, 
broke  and  fled  in  ever}'  direction  ;  the  Abbassidan  cavalry 
charged   at  this  moment  of  dismay ;  and  the  host  of 
Marwan    was    irretrievably  routed.      The  unfortunate  Di^finietma 
Khalif  himself  sought  refuge  in  Damascus:    but  the  oftheOm* 
citizens  of  that  luxurious  Capital  were  the  first  to  abandon  ttuides. 
a  fiigitive  Prince;  Marwan  found  the  fata!  colours  of  his      *•  ^• 
rival  displayed  from  the  walls  of  eveiy  Syrian  fortress;       "^^^^ 
and  continuing  his  flight  towards  Eg>pt,  he  had  only 
reached  the  bunks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  his  pursuers^  and  the   lance  of  an  Arab  terminated 
his  existence** 

The    title    of    Saffah   was    immediately   recognised  Dyncisty  of 
throughout  the  Moslem  Provinces :  but  he  saw  a  dan-  tl>»^  -^l>^*a3^ 
gerous  rival   in  every  member  of  the  deposed  dynasty  ;  *^  *^'' 
and  his  hatred  or  fear  of  the  numerous  House  of  Ommia 
suggested  the  atrocious  project  of  exterminating  tiieir 
race.     The  poniards  of  his  emissaries  were  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  thoustmds  of  tlie  proscribed  Family  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  during  a  banquet  at  Damascus,   the  laws 
of  hospitality  were  violated  with  fiendlike  treacherj'  by 
the    massacre   of  eighty  of  the    Ommiades,  who  had 
accepted  the  protfered  protection  of  their  enemy.     These  ThrirMcurt 
dreadful  precautions  might  secure  the  establishment  of  *''^'. 
Ihe  House  of  Abbas  on  the  Asiatic  throne  of  the  Khali-  ^Y^ia, 
fate :  but  they  ultimately  failed  of  their  effects  in  the 
distant  Provinces  of  the  Empire  : — in  Africa    aud  in 
Spain.     In   the  furmer,  after  some  interna!  of  subm is- Revolt  of 
sion  to  the  Abbassides,  nominal  or  real  descendants  of  ^1??"  ^^^ 
All  and  Fatima  sprang  up   in  quick  succession,   and  ^  ^^^' 
finally  established  independent  dynasties  and  thrones, 
whose  fleeting  History  may  form  the  brief  subject  of 
future  notice.     But  in  Spain,  the  elevation  of  the  Abbas* 
sides  to  the  K  hah  fate  was  almost  immediately  the  signal 
of  revolt.     Into  that  Country,  Abdalrahmau,  a  Prince 
of  Ommiaden  race,  escaping  the  general  massacre  of  his 
House,    after    being   hunted    from    the   banks   of  the 
Eup^i^tes  to  the  Deserts  of  Mauritania,  was  invifed  by 
the  Emirs  of  the  White  faction,  aud  welcomed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  excited  by  the 
pride  of  national   independence    to  abjure    their  alle-  Commetice* 
giance  to  the  distant  throne  of  Syria,     Abdalrahnian  ment  of  tb© 
became  the   first  Ommiaden  Khalif  of  Spain,   or  the  *"lJ^*^tli^i' 
West;  and  from  his  success  is  usually  awd  appropriately  ii?°,^/f^'** 
dated,  although  it  preceded  the  fmul  separatiun  of  Alnca  ^ 

by  near  half  a  century,  the  commencement  of  the  Triple       ^y'^^' 
Division  of  the  Kiialifatcj 

.    •  Abulfiftia,  p.  135—146.    D'Herbelot,  Art.  SafnX,  Ommindei^ 

f  For  the  revdlt  of  Spata,  see  Rodcric,  Tot  fJitt.  ^y^httm,  1. 18. 
and  Ctisiri,  Bib.  Jrahko  Hisp.  vol.  li.  p.  3I—2t)0  befbre  cited.    Also 
Canloimej  vol  L  p*  204  ad  322  pa«fim,  &c 
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In  opening  the  first  section  of  the  Historical  divi- 
Bion  of  this  Work,  which  is  to  treat  exclusively  of  our 
own  Country,  we  may  appropriately  revert*  to  some  in- 
quiries into  the  political  origin  of  those  Tribes  of  the 
great  Gothic  Race,  firom  whom  we  derive  our  Language, 
our  Laws,  and  the  mass  of  our  national  Population. 
Before  the  lid  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  scarcely  v 
any  distinct  traces  are  discoverable  of  the  People,  whose '-^ 
descendants  occupy  the  Circle  of  Westphalia,  the  King^ 
dom  of  Saxony,  the  British  Islands,  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  Two 
Indie8.t  The  very  name  of  the  Saxons  escaped  the 
notice  of  Tacitus,  and  is  only  first  discovered  in  the  later 
Geography  of  Ptolemy  the  Alexandrian,  by  their  occu- 
pation of  three  small  islands,  and  a  narrow  neck  of  the 
continent,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
the  Elbe.  But,  in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  this 
obscure  Tribe  of  Barbarians  had  extended  their  su|nre- 
macy,  or  their  name,  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine  ;{ 
and  the  problem  of  so  gigantic  an  expansion  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  various  Nations  o£ 
kindred  Gothic  race,  who  previously  overspread  thoji^ 
regions,  had  gradually  blended  into  one  general  thou^i 
loose  confederacy,  under  the  common  appellation  of 
Saxons.§ 

The  progress  and  results  of  this  union  in  the  interior 
of  Germany  belong  to  the  Annals  of  Continental  Europe ; 
and  the  story  of  the  long  independence  and  final  subju- 
gation of  the  associated  Saxons  has  already  been  intro- 
duced among  the  last  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  concluded  in  the  sanguinary  victories  of 
Charlemagpe.  The  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
Saxons  is  the  only  part  of  their  History  which  elucidates 
our  present  subject.  The  portion  of  the  original  Tribe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  had  early  fostered  thaynpirit 
of  maritime  adventure  which,  in  a  rude  and  fiercestate 
of  Society,  is  sure  to  be  displayed  in  piratical  enter- 
prises; and  the  first  successes  of  the  Saxons  in  pillaging 
the  commerce  of  the  narrow  seas  between  the  Roman 


*  f^p.270ofthisToluiiit. 

t  Shaioa  Turner,  Hittoty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  vol  i.  p.  123. 
(8vo.  Ed.V  In  this  elaborate  and  excellent  Work,  Mr.  Turner  has 
ezhansted  all  the  learning  whidi  exists  to  illustrate  his  subject ; 
and  without  multiplying  citations  from  his  pages,  it  may  hare 
suffice  to  acknowledge  our  general^  obligation  to  the  labours  of  a 
writer,  who  deseives  to  be  duiicterised  as  the  highest  of  all  mo* 
dem  authorities  on  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  and  History. 
Eutropius,  Brevmrutm  Ui»i.  Rom,  lib.  ix. 
Gibbon,  c  25.    Turner,  vol  i.  p.  167. 
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Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  sufficient  to  i»-    ' 
flani^t|ie  cupidity  and  excite  the  imitation  of  neigfeh  ^ 
bouvulg  Tribes.     New  swarms  of  Barbarians  firom  wm 
coasts  and  the  interior  eagerly  embraced  their  predatorj 
occupations,  swelled  their  numbers,  and  assumed  tMr 
and  before  the  reign  of  Diocletian  their  pirac&et 


name: 


,,had  be^me  so  formidable  that  a  new  Imperial  oflQeir, 
'under  mi'  title  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  was  eil»- 
blished  with  a  powerful  squadron  in  the  British  Channdl^  t 
expressly  to  check  their  depredations.*    The  revolt  ^% 
this  Naval  Commander,  Carausius,  has  been  deBcribcd  ^ 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  treadierous  on- 
couragement  which  he  gave  to  the  Northern  pirates 
may  be  numbered  among  the  causes  of  their  inrrftaring 
audacity  and  strength. f     In  the  subsequent  dolme  of  ^ 
the  Roman  power,  their  expeditions  became  move  fie-  ir 
quent,  their  spoliations  on  the  seas  more  inoe8s«||[^iiid  cm 
their  descents  and  ravages  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pkmnoci  flH 
more  terribly  destructive.  {  «iiBL  *" 

The  character  of  the  maritime  Saxonawfered  oaly  CI 
from  that  of  the  other  Gothic  Tribes  in  the  habits  whicb  ^ 
were  engendered  by  their  nautical  pursuits.     Each  fte^  ^ 
bom  warrior,  equally  by  land  or  by  sea,  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  some  favourite  Chieflain ;  and 
in  council  and  in  action,  the  reputation  of  superior  wis- 
dom and  valour  formed  the  sole  title  to  a  voluntsij 
obedience.     The  vessels  in  which  these  hardy  Bsite- 
rians  committed  themselves  to  the  storms  of  the  Gemsa 
Ocean,  were  originally  of  most  insignificant  sise  md 
frail  materials ;  but  in  the  progress  of  their  naval  war- 
fare, they  had  been  taught  to  exchange  their  rude  boats 
of  a  few  planks  and  osier-work  covered  with  hidies»  te 
war-ships  of  adequate  bulk  to  contain  one,  or  even 
two  hundred  warriors,  and  of  a  construction  sufficiently 
solid  and  durable  to  brave  the  most  tempestuous  Yoy^ 
ages.    They  usually,  in  &ct,  chose  the  stormy  season  In 
for  their  expeditions,  as  the  fittest  for  surprising  their 
enemies  ;  their  valour  was  equally  dauntless  and  san- 
guinary ;    and,  afler  every  successful   expedition,  the  aa 
horrors  of  their  merciless  vicCS^  were  increased  by  tbe  ^. 
sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  human  captives  on  the  "^ 
aifars  of  their  Gods.§     Such,  in  its  Pagan  and  i 
vilized  condition,  was  the  race  of  which  a  portion 


I 


*  Eutropios,  (•r5t  ntpra.) 

f  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

I  Sidonius  ApolUnari^,  lib.  viii.  epist.  6. 
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^  Vl>i  Ceuiury  to  make  Its  first  permanent  settle 
meni  in  Britntn,  afler  lunla^,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
ilred  veers  of  ihe  Ho  man  do  in  in  ion,  been  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  its  Southern  shores. 

Ill  our  precefiing^  pages,  we  fiave  Blightly  adverted  to 
the  separalion  of  Brilaiu  from  the  falling  Empire  of 
Rome ;  and  to  the  probable  contlition  of  the  Island, 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  that  eveiU 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Saxous.*  But  both  the  exact 
Era  of  the  final  separation  ilself,t  and  ita  immediate 
efleds  upon  the  political  state  of  Britain,  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  We  possess  no  contemporary  rewrds  by 
native  British  writers  ;{  and  the  fate  of  a  revolted 
People  and  a  dissevered  Province  naturally  ceased  to 
command  further  attention  from  the  ibrei gn  Annalists  of 
the  Empire.  The  expiring  ray  of  light  which  sets  upon 
a  Century  of  profound  darkness  is  reflected  from  ihe 
distant  pages  of  a  Byzantine  Chronicler  ;§  and  the  last 
authentic  notice  of  the  affairs  of  Roman  Britain  relers 
to  Letters  of  the  Emperor  Ilonorius,  wherein  he 
authorized  the  independent  establishment  of  a  native 
Government,  which  he  could  neither  prevent  nor  sup- 
port, and  commanded  the  cities  of  Britain  "  to  provide 
for  their  own  defence/*  The  British  Provincials,  indeed, 
abandoned  by  the  Imperial  forces  which  the  usurper 
Constantine  bad  carried  into  Gaul,  and  harassed  by  the 
rijicursions  of  the  barbarous  Caledonians  (or  Picts)  and 
^$co(s«|  had  ahxfady  assunied  the  care,  and  asserted  the 
fig'hl  of  national  independence.  Depriving  the  Imperial 
Magistrates  of  tbeir  offices,  they   bad  taken   up  arms 

•  Vuk  n,  253  cjf  this  volume. 

J  Tlie  beat  authorities,  however,  seetn  to  concur  in  dating  the 
aaorpaodeiice  of  Britain,  and  thv  lottery  tif  Ilonorius,  referred  to 
ttkiniJlic  text,  la  ▲.  d.  409*    See  Gibl>oa,  c.  31.    Turner,  vol  i. 

p.aliPe. 

J  Hie  Aire  we  endeavour  to  dcTtlope  the  circamBtauces  of  the  first 
Saxou  *^f»k-Tnef»t  in  BriUin»  it  is  pro|)er  to  apprise  Ihtf  ruader  of  the 
poMK  n\\y  ori)^inal  nmtt^rmk.  out  of  which  it  has  been  usiial 

iuo  (o  biitld    itp  tliL>  tiaiTjitiie  uf  these  Iritiisactions.     L 

-.  pk.^hority  is  Gildius  {De  E^culto  Urilannio'^)  a  British 
of  the  Vlth  Centur)%  aot  ctira«ni|iorar>',  therfforCj  by  nearly  a. 
h\  yean^  with  the  fir»t  event h  of  the  Saxon  conqiiei^t  'I'he 
ndicuJfituf  hyperboles  of  his  dedofiiatory  styk%  th«  glarinj^  estagge- 
iltioiis  of  his  statements,  aut]  hU  splenetic  abuse  bolh  of  hjs  uwn 
Ccninhynien  and  of  their  coiirpierori^  rLuidcr  him  a  rno^t  vmsafe  and 
■m|liekfUN  guide.  2<  Next  m  ihe  order  of  time,  but  aX  the  distance 
of  two  Centuries  more,  is  tlie  Vent'rahle  Bede^  (//«/,  Eccietiuaiic. 
GfmlU  Angioramf)  whose  report  of  contemporary  events  bears  tlie 
«tfoag«st  impren  of  honesty  and  truth  ;  but  the  egrlier  p&ftiotts  of 
ithove  Work  are  little  mure  than  a  transcript  from  Gildas.  3,  The 
Stuvin  C^ronic/f,  thou^'h  of  still  later  date,  may  be  presumed  only 
to  trr}—^-  tV  lifiit  niitbunticnted  tratlitiiLnis,  which  the  d^sicenJunts 
ofth  shad  pretened  of  the  drcumstatices   of  the  first 

Mlt\U  The  bi^t  writer  who  deserves  mention^much   less 

tot  tty  Ktteation  to  »vhich  he  is  really  euiille<1,  than  beeause  parts 
<*r  hi*  rtarmtive  have  sometimes  In^en  carelessly  adcmted — In  Nennius, 
'i,nnm^)  a  Mriton,  or  Welshman  of  Hie  Ixth  Century.  His 
is  so  palpAbly  disfif^ired  with  faNes,   thjit  it  is  surprising 

"  -' '*■  *'ver  have  olitainnl  cre<Ut,     On  the  tarter  romance  into 

^hich  Jetlrey  of  Monmunth  eiipanded  the  fictions  of  Kenniu**— on 
the  Welsh  Triads — and  on  the  biter  Cbronicltrs  compiled  by  writers 
«if  the  same  race — it  is  neetllesi  to  comment:  Mince  ah  these  remains 
ftem  now,  by  imtversal  coosentj  to  be  equally  rejected  as  liistoriciU 
riidcne*. 

i  Zusimus,  lib,  vi.  p.  376 — 382. 

II  The  origin  and  iiii>tinctiou  of  these  Trilics  have  been  vehe- 
mently di)»putt'd  J  but  it  is  most  proliable  that  the  Pirts  were  the 
same  i;eneral  race  who,  in  their  earlier  stru^j^Ie  ajrttimt  the  Roman 
conqiierorm  of  Britain,  were  known  under  the  name  of  Caledonians 
And  MA*Tt« ;  and  it  is  tK;yotid  doubt  that  the  Scots  were  a  colony  of 
♦he  Kfltic  Irish.  The  grounds  for  these  conclusions  hrtve  Ijeen 
jibly  stalfd  by  Dt.  Lingard«  See  his  Hhtory  of  En^lund^  vol  i- 
j^*j^2^^^i  (8vo*  Ed,)  mid  the  &uthoritii,'S  tliniie  cited. 


Otu^ 


under  leaders  of  their  own  choice,  and  in  the  awakened     Britain, 
spirit  of  freedom  had  vigorously  repulsed  the  Barburiaiis  ^--^s/^^ii^ 
beyond  the  Northern  limits  of  their  territory.  From 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Hoiiorius  designed  for-      a*  d-     ^ 
nially  to  releiise   the  Britons  from  their  allegiatice,  or      440. 
merely  to  cover  their  present  exertions  with  liie  deeent         **> 
sanction  of  a   leg^itimate   authority,  in    order   that  he      *•  ^* 
miglit  the  more  amicably  at  a  future  period  reclaim  Iheir       9*^0. 
obedience.     But  the  idleness  of  the  dispute  is  attested  *^"*P*jpd- 
by  the  result :  the  Imperial  authority  was  never  after-  cmes  ot 
wards  recovered  in  the  Island ;  and  Ihe  virtual  separation  states, 
of  Britain  from  the  Empire  may  with  stiffici en t  accuracy 
be  dated  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  feeble  Honoriiis.* 
From  his  Letters  having  been  addressed  to   the  cities  - 
of  Britain,  (of  which   there  were  then  in  the  Island 
altogether  tliirty4hree»  invested,  according  to  the  Roman 
system*  with  superior  pri\dlegesof  various  degrees  above 
the  ordinary  towns, t)  there  is  reason  lo  conclude  that 
these  Municipal  Commonwealths  had  now,  in  the  na- 
tional revolt,  been  suffered  to  assume  the  supreme  ad* 
ministration  of  the  adjacent  districts.     It  has  also  been 
plausibly  conjectured^   that  the  leaders  of  the  military 
forces  of  these  petty  States  gradually  availed  themselves 
of  til e  disorders  which  must  have  followed  the  overthrow  Subteqiicat 
of  the  Itnperial   Government  to   usurp  the  sovereign  disowicnL 
power. J     But  all  traces  of  these  Municiiml  or  Repub- 
lican Governments  end  with  the  meagre  records  of  their 
first  independence ;  and  we  only  know  with   tolerable 
certainly,  that   forty  years  later,  the  fragments  of  the 
Impcria!  dominion  in  ihe  Island  were  shared  among  a  Division  of 
great  number  of  Kings,  or  more  properly  petty  Chief-  South  Bri- 
tains,  some  probably  of  Roman,  and  the  rest  of  native  t^"  among 
descent,  who  appear,  by  their  perpetual  dissensions  and  ^f  *j^(ty 
struggles  for  the  ascendency,  to  have  plunged  the  whole  Kiags. 
of  South  Britain  into  tola!  anarchy;  and  to  have  aggra- 
vated   the    miseries   which   now    again    afflicted    their 
wretched  People  from  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donian and  Irish  Tribes.     Before  the  middle  of  the  Vth  Incursioai 
Century,  those  Barbarians,  availing  themselves  of  the  in-  ^^  the  Cale- 
tcstine  discords  which,  still   more  than  the  visitations  of 'jl'^^^J^'^^JJ^^ 
a  famine  and  pestilence,  delivered    the  Country  an  easy  moled^bv 
prey  to  their  "violence,  had  extended  their  ravages  even  their  dia'- 
in(o  some  of  the   most  Southern  parts  of  the  Island  ;  ^ords, 
and  the  British  Chieftains  of  those  districts,  incapable 
perhaps  of  any  sincere  union  of  their  own  strength,  could 
discover  no  better  expedient  for  repelling  the  common 
enemy,  than  to  invite  the  fatal  succour  of  Ibreign  merce- 
naries. § 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  sntall  hand  of  Saxon  The  aid  of 
pirates,  in  three  of  their  cyttks,  or  long  hhips,  under  the  ll^e  Saxou 
guidance  of  Hengist  and  Ilorsa,  who  are  tbescribed  as  r?"*^^  ^°* 
brothers  of  the  race  of  Woden»  chanced  to  be  I'll ig"i gT  ^f  the ^Sri"** 
along  Ihe  EiLstern  coast  of  the  British  Channel  in  quest  tit»b  Kiogri, 
of  adventure  ;  and  to  these  leaders  Gwrtheyrn,  or  Vor- 
ligern,  the  principal  among  the  petty  British  Kingv  of 
the    South,  addressed  an  overture   to  serve  against  the 
Northern     invaders   with    the  promise    of   an    ample 

♦  It  seems  siiflBciently  firoved  by  a  passage  in  Frocopius  (De 
Hdio  rumia/.  lib-  i.c'^.p.  IBl)  to  which  Gilbou  1ms  pointed  atten* 
lion,  that  tlie  dependence  of  the  Britons  on  the  Empire  was  never 
afterwards  restored ;  although  there  were  some  snlvseipient  relntious 
of  friendly  intercourse,  and  even  iuterebanges  of  military  aid,  be- 
tween the  Proviiidals  ami  the  Imprial  rulers  in  Qaub 

f  Ricnrtlus  Corin.  Dc  Situ  Brttanma'^  p  36. 

J  Gibbon,  c,  3h     Lingard,  Hatory  ttf  EmgtamU  vol.  i.  p,  82,  &c 

\  Gildas,  Dt  ErcidiQ  ^nianrntTf  c,  19— 2t.  Bede,  Hit(,E*^^$, 
ULLc.  12—14. 
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reward.  The  proposal  was  too  congenial  to  the  habits 
of  these  martial  rovers  not  to  be  eagerly  embraced ;  and 
Henfrist  and  Horsa  landing  with  tlieir  followers  at  Ebbs- 
fleet,*  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  were  quartered  in  that 
fertile  portion  of  Kent,  Their  force,  from  the  number 
and  size  of  the  vessels  which  had  brought  them,  could  not 
have  amounted  to  above  five  or  six  hundred  men,  and 
more  probably  did  not  exceed  half  that  strength  :t  but 
their  intrepid  valour  rendered  them  powerful  auxiliaries; 
and  in  concert  with  the  native  followers  of  the  British 
Chieftains,  they  are  said  to  have  repelled  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians  with  signal  success.}  But  for  the 
permanent  defence  of  the  Country  against  the  desultory 
inroads  of  those  Tribes,  more  numerous  forces  were 
requisite ;  and  Hengist  was  permitted  to  send  to  Ger- 
many for  a  second  Body  of  his  warlike  Countrymen. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  fiery  youth  of  Jut- 
land ;  and  a  formidable  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
warriors  swelled  the  strength  of  Hengist,  and  established 
itself  like  the  first  comers  in  Thanet.§ 

Yet  during  six  years  firom  his  original  debarkation, 
the  Saxon  leader  performed  the  engagements  of  his 
service  with  fidelity  and  submission ;  for  it  was  not 
until  afler  that  interval  that,  in  the  language  of  the  only 
credible  narration  which  we  possess  of  the  event,  lie  is 
stated  to  have  begun  his  Kingdom  in  Kent.C  The 
causes  which  converted  such  fierce  auxiliaries  into  mer- 
ciless enemies  may  be  readily  imagined :  they  were,  the 
jealousy  of  the  natives  and  the  arrogance  of  the  victorious 
strangers ;  the  fears  which  were  awakened  in  the  British 
Prince  at  the  encroachments  of  his  mercenaries ;  and 
the  ambition  which  was  excited  in  the  rude  Saxon  leader 
at  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  sovereignty.  At  length, 
both  parties  flew  to  arms ;  a  dubious  struggle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Medway  was  attended  by  the  death  of  the 
brother  of  Hengist  and  of  a  son  of  Vortigern  ;f  and  in 
a  more  decisive  battle  near  the  river  Cray,  the  Britons 
were  totally  defeated.  The  whole  of  Kent  was  aban- 
doned to  the  conquerors ;  and  several  subsequent  vic- 
tories confirmed  their  possession.** 

Such,  when  separated  from  the  discordant  fables 
which  disfigure  the  narratives  of  obscure  British  Chro- 
niclers, the  earliest  of  them  not  contemporary  with  the 
events,  but  which  the  romantic  credulity  of  later  Writers 
has  implicitly  copied,  would  appear,  in  our  real  igno- 
rance of  minute  details,  to  be  the  only  consistent  and 
probable  account  of  the  first  Saxon  settlement  in  Bri- 
tain. The  tales  of  the  marriage  of  Vortigern  vrith 
Rowena,.t(ie  beauteous  daughter  of  Hengist  ;tt  of  the 
infatuatioii''  which  led  the  British  Prince  to  bestow 
the  Province  of  Kent  on  her  father;  of  the  revolt 
of  his  indignant  subjects,  his  own  deposition,  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  son  Guortemir,  or  Vortimcr,  on  the 
throne,  and  the  defeat  and  exptdsion  of  the  Saxons  \Xt 

*  Gildas,  c.  23. 

f  Turner,  Hitior^  of  the  Angh'Scnmm,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

X  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15.    Ckrgm,  SoMmicum,  p.  12. 

&  Ibid,  ubi  Mupra.  '^* 

fi  CAroM.  Sox.  p.  13. 

%  Jbid.  ubi  tuprh. 

**  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15.     Chron,  Sour,  p.  14. 

tf  Nennius,  HUi.  Britonum^  c.  36. 


XX  ^*''-  c*  45.  Mr.  Turner,  (vol  i.  p. 244,)  by  construing  a  passage 
in  GilJas  (c.  25.) — cum  recetMttnt  aonuim — too  largely^  has  given 
more  credit  than  it  deserves  to  this  statement.    But  Dr.  Linc;ard 


has  sihov>n  {Hitt.  vol.  i.  p.  94,  note)  that  the  expression  of  Gildas 
evident!)  refers  only  to  the  return  of  the  Saxons  into  Kent ;  and 
that  any  other  interpretation  ia  nut  supported  by  the  context 


oJT  the  long  wanderings  of  Hengist  on  the  Ocean;  his  ] 
return  after  the  death  ck  Vortimer  and  the' restoration  of  ^ 
Vortigern,  his  treacherous  seizure  of  that  Prinoe,  hia 
massacre  of  three  hundred  British  Chiefs  during  a  con- 
ference, and  his  recovery  of  Kent  as  the  ransom  of  the 
captive  Sovereign  :* — all  these  tales,  the  evident  inven- 
tion of  British  (or  Welsh)  fabulists  of  later  Ages  to 
account  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  ancestors  without 
the  admission  of  conquest,  may  without  hesitation  be  re-> 
jected ;  as  sometimes  unsupported,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradifiited,  by  less  suspicious  evidence ;  and  always,  bj 
their  fticonsistent  and  improbable  details,  in  themselves 
equally  unworthy  of  credence. 

To  not  much  more  respect  are  entitled  several  vulgar  y,^ 
errors  of  an  opposite  tendency,  on  the  state  of  Britain  em 
and  the  qiialities  of  the  natives  at  the  Era  of  the  Saxon  ^ 
invasions,  which  some  modern  writers  have  been  led  to  T^ 
propagate  and  repeat,  from  bestowing  too  implicit  a 
reliance,  or  too  literal  a  construction,  on  the  hypeibo- 
lical  aiiMi  vituperative  declamations  of  a  splenetic  Monk. 
From  fliis  report,  in  which  the  author  frequently  con- 
tradicts himself,  it  had  become  fashionable,  until  a  mora 
accurate  spirit  of  investigation  in  late  years  exposed  tkt 
fallacy  of  such  views,t  to  depict  the  Britons  of  the  Aga  I. 
before  us  under  circumstances  of  barbarism,  little  sup^  ha 
rior  to  that  condition  in  which  Cssar  discovered  their  ^ 
naked  ancestors  five  Centuries  earlier ;  and  iHpill  fuithar-'!^ 
to  darken  the  features  of  their  character  #ifii  the  i»-* 
proach  of  degeneracy  and  cowardice.     But  both  theaa 
representations  are  at  utter  variance  with  unquestioor 
able  facts.     In  the  la])8e  of  above  three  Centuries  under 
the  Imperial  dominion,  Britain  had  become  the  seat  of 
Roman  culture  and  luxury.     It  hail  been  studded  with  Ti 
numerous  cities,  which  reflected  the  image  of  jgjrjman  th 
jurisprudence  and  manners ;  it  was  adorned  wilnjijjjiij  JJ 
works  of  elegance,  of  which  the  remains  are  firequMMfelly  ^ 
discovered  even  at  this  day ;  its  natives  had  attained  the  £■ 
rank  of  Roman  Citizens,  and   powerfully  supportad 
more  than  one  candidate  for  the  Imperial  purple  ;^  and, 
above  all,  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  sure  day-spring  of  ^ 
civilization,    ht^    been    so    extensively    disseminated  ^ 
throughout  its  territorial  divisions,  that — as  we  shall  ^ 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe — the  British  Chmch 
was  governed  by  a  numerous  Hierarchy  and  Iffiv- 
sented  in  regular  Synods.     Though  the  vicious  diaaenr 
sions  of  its  petty  Chieflains  had  involved  the  Island^ 
afler  its  separation  from  the  Empire,  in  mischievona 
disorders,  the  short  period  of  forty  years  had  not  de- 
stroyed these  foundations  of  civilization,  and  could  not  have 
sufficed  to  replunge  the  People  into  their  pristine  baiy 
barism ;  and  it  is  attested,  even  in  the  querulous  pages 
of  our  only  contemporary  native  Writer,  that  Britain  in 
the  Vlth  Century,  notwitlistanding  the  dreadful  eflcct  of 
the  Caledonian   and    Saxon    ravages,  still    contained 
twenty-eight  cities,  besides  other  fortresses  of  strength^ 
andpresented  the  aspect  of  cultivation  and  fertility.  J 

That  the  imputation  of  a  pusillanimous  degjeneracy  □ 
in  the  Britons,  the  effect,  as  it  has  been  imagined,  of  n 
*-Awr  long  subjection  to  the  Roman  yoke,  has  no  better  g 
^Kindation  than  the  belief  of  their  relapse  into  utter 
barbarism,  is  still  more  readily  proved.     Their  assertion 
of  national  independence,  and  their  vigorous  repulse  of 

♦  Nennius,  c  48. 

t  Gibbon,  c  38.,  and  more  eapecialljr  Tomer,  voL  L  p.  223— 2», 
have  the  merit  of  expoiing  the  contradictory  exaggeratioiia  of  GiJdasi 
\  Gildas,  c.  I. 
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successors  of  Hengist  were  compelled  (o  submit  to  this 
narrow  restriction ;  and  with  a  single  memorable  ex- 
ception, the  Annals  of  their  little  Kingdom  present  no 
circumstances  to  arrest  our  attention.  It  was  under  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert,the  fourth  Sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Hengist,  that  his  subjects  were  the  earliest  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  example  and  exhortations  of  the  Royal  pro- 
selyte were  instrumental  in  promoting  the  conversion  of 
his  People.* 

It  was  not  until  after  an  interval  of  twenty-eight 
years  fW>m  the  first  descent  of  Hengist,  that  his  success 
produced    the  next  independent  invasion   of  Britain. 
The  new  invaders,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  the  pri- 
mitive Saxon  race,  were  led  by  a  Chieflain  named  ^lla, 
or  Ella,  and  his  three  sons ;  and  landing  in  the  Isle  of 
Selsey,t   they  defeated  the  Britons  with  considerable 
loss,  drove  them  for  refuge  into  the  neighbouring  Forest 
of  Andredswold,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an  esta- 
blishment, which   expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
South   Saxons,  or   Sussex.      As  their  original  arma- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Jutes,  was  composed  but  of  three 
cyides,  it  has  been  inferred  that  their  victorious  settle- 
ment was  opposed  only  by  the  petty  British  Chieflain 
of  the  immediate  vicinity,  t     The  defence  of  the  natives, 
however,  may  have  been  obstinate ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
progpress  of  the  invaders  was  slow.     Seven  years  after 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  had  elapsed,  before  Ella  veii^ 
tured  on  his  first  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  Country ;  and  his  advance  was  checked  by  a  du<- 
bious  and  sanguinary  conflict  on  the  river  Mercread. 
It  was  five  years  later,  before  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments of  his  Countrymen  fW>m  the  continent  enabled 
the  Saxon  Prince  to  prosecute  his  enterprise ;  and  the 
traces  of  his  operations  are  preserved  in  the  sieg^e  and 
fate  of  the  British  city  of  Andredes  Ceaster.     This  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  on  the  Western  verge  of  the 
great  Forest  tract,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  which  has  been  imperfectly  recorded,  in  the 
narrower  boundaries  of  the  modern  "  Weald  of  Kent" 
Andredes  Ceaster  was  so  strongly  fortified,  according 
to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  military  art,  as  to  be 
deemed  by  the  natives  impregnable ;  and  the  tradition 
of  its  defence  denotes  their  possession  of  some  martial 
science  as  well  as  natural  valour.     While  the  Saxons 
besieged  the  place,  tliey  were  themselves  incessantly  ha- 
rassed by  an  army  of  Britons  from  without,  who  made 
a  general  attack  upon  their  camp,  as  oflen  as  they 
assaulted  the  walls,  and  retired  into  the  Forest  as  soon 
as  the  diversion  was  successful.     But  Ella  having  at 
length  adopted  the  expedient  of  dividing  his  forces  into 
two  Bodies,  of  which  one  covered  while  the  other  pro- 
secuted the  siege,  the  efforts  of  the  Britons  from  without 
were  effectually  repelled,  and  the  walls  were  carried  by 
assault     The  barbarous  conquerors,  irritated  by  their 
losses,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes,  and  put  every  soul 
within  it  to  the  sword.  $     This   horrible  catastrophe 
appears  to  have  disheartened  the  British,  and  secured 
to  Ella  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  he  had 
won:  but   his  conquests  were  not    much  farther  ex- 
tended.    Though  he  is  mentioned  as  superior  in  dig- 
nity or  power  to  the  contemporary  Princes  of  the  Jutes,] 

*  Bede,  lib.  i.  c  26. 
f  CAron.  Soar.  p.  14. 
1  Turner,  vol.  1.  p.  251, 

I  C4roii.  &ur.  p.  15. 

II  Ibid.  p.  71. 


he  seems  to  have  been  either  satisfied  with  the  ddfld- 
nion  of  a  small  Province,  or  unab)e  to  enlarge  its  bouH-  ^ 
daries;  and  the. surface  of  the  petty  Kingdom  of  SuaseXt 
as  of  the  Kentish  Principality,  may  be  nearly  identified 
with  that  of  the  single  modem  County. 

It  was  the  next  invader  and  his  followers  whose  Tio- 
tories  spread  consternation  through  the  South  of  Britaiii; 
and  confirmed  the  previous  intruders  in  the  permaneBt «« 
possession  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Eighteen  years  aflftr  ^ 
the  arrival  of  Ella,  Cerdic,  another  Saxon  Chieflain^  who 
like  Hengist  is  said  to  have  deduced  his  origin  from 
Woden,*  appeared  on  the  coast  with  a  squadron  of  fiv« 
cyules;  and  sailing  past  the  prior  conquests  of  hb 
Countrymen,  landed  further  Westward,  at  an  uncerlifa 
spot,  which  was  named  from  the  event  Cerdicesora^  or 
the  shore  of  Cerdic,  and  is  supposed  with  most  prc^M^  ^ 
bility  to  have  been  either  Yarmouth  in  the  Ide  of 
Wight,  or  Southampton.f  For  the  numerous  bottki 
and  extensive  conquests  which  are  attributed  to  tfaoae 
new  invaders,  the  original  strength  of  their  armameat 
must  obviously  have  been  inadequate ;  and  it  has  beoi 
rationally  concluded  upon  general  evidence,  that  Cerdic 
must  have  received  at  different  periods  a  large  and  finn- 
quent  accumulation  of  force  from  his  native  Land.  Six 
years  afler  his  first  descent,  one  new  band,  at  least,  c^ 
his  followers  or  confederate  Jutes,  under  Porta,  effected 
a  landing,  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  their  leader,  at 
Portsmouth  ;  and  another  body  of  adventurers  anired 
thirteen  years  later  under  the  nephews  of  Cerdic.  The^ 
progress  of  that  celebrated  Chieflain  himself,  however, 
was  intrepidly  resisted  by  Natanleod,  the  British  Sove> 
reign  of  the  territory  on  which  he  had  landed ;  and  the 
warfare  of  these  leaders  now  first  assumed  the  character 
of  a  national  struggle  between  the  two  0Q|^udin|f- 
races.  Cerdic  received  some  assistance  from  vS^'SvKVDm 
of  Kent  and  Sussex;  and  Natanleod  assenobled  A 
larger  arouf  of  Britons  than  had  hitherto  united  in  le^ 
sisting  ^Hpnvaders.  But  in  a  general  engagement^ 
NatanleojSnEfler  routing  one  division  of  the  invadcra  m 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Cerdic,  was  succesa  ' 
fully  attacked  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  by  Cynric,  the  % 
son  of  the  Saxon  Prince,  and  slain  with  five  thonsaad 
Britons.} 

Yet  even  this  important  victory,  which  was  not  jgM 
till  the  thirteenth  ]te  afler  the  first  landing  of  GML 
did  not  decide  thewntest ;  and  the  remaining  tw«nf* 
six  years  of  his  life  were  laboriously  consumed  in  the 
conquest  of  Hampshire.§  The  settlement  of  the  in- 
vaders,  however,  was  confirmed  by  progressive  j 


*  Cknm,  Sax.  p.  15.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  TltMrfj 
Cexdic,  and  Ida,  though  of  three  different  Tribes,  is  attciMad  a 
descent  from  Woden.  Unless  it  had  become  a  genenl  point  «f 
vanity  to  deduce  the  origin  of  their  leaders  from  the  tuteUnr  G«A 
of  their  race,  thb  tradition  of  a  common  genealogy  goes  far  to  coop 
firm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  (vol.  i.  p.  170,)  that  '<  Jutet»  .Sawonfc 
and  Angles  were  but  coeval  twigs  of  the  same  Teutonic  brandi  of 
the  great  Scythian  or  Gothic  tree.'*  The  pedigree  of  Cerdic  in  fbm 
ninth  generation  from  Woden  was  however  expressly  definod,  maA 
the  account  is  highly  probable  in  itself.  This  genealogy  vonU 
assign  an  existence  to  the  deified  hero  of  his  race,  of  wtaooe  ro^l 
Bra  and  actions  we  otherwise  know  nothing,  in  the  beginning  of  fhj^ 
Hid  Century. 

f  Chron,  Sax.  ubi  tuprh.    Higden,  Potyehronieon,  p.  224. 

X  Chrm,  Sax.  p.  17,  18. 

&  According  to  the  British  writers,  he  even  sustained  a  vifotX 
defeat  at  Mount  Badon,  which  is  loosely  said  to  have  axicestea  tkio 
progress  of  the  West  Saxons  for  forty  years,  But  both  the  chromp* 
logy  and  position  of  this  battle  are  very  uncertain^  Qildufi  ^  tJI* 
Nennia%  c  23.  61.  62. 
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to  the  Wftr«Kiii(iprt,  who  had  conducted  the  fleets  of  the 
invaders  to  the  British  shores ;  Bnd  the  resistance  of  the 
natives  became  probably  the  more  obstinate  as  their 
numbere  were  compreased  from  all  sides  into  the  central 
Provinces.  The  original  conquests  of  the  Middle  Angles 
were  considered,  UMerefore,  only  as  appendages  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Deira;  and  although  a  Chieilain  named 
Cridda,  one  of  their  earliest  .leaders,  is  usually  recorded 
as  the  first  King  of  Mercia,  and  was  at  least  the  founder 
of  its  line  of  Princes,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
his  grandson,  the  fierce  Penda,  that  this  State  was 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  the  Northern 
Angles.* 

By  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  after 
the  lapse  of  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the 
landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  the  rise  of  Cridda, 
the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy  in  Bri- 
tain  was  laboriously  completed.      One   Jutish,  three 
proper  Saxon,  and  four  Anglian  States,t  divided  the  pos- 
session of  the  country,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  the  Eastern  coast  to  the  foot  of 
the   Welsh  mountains  and  the  neck  of  the  Cornish 
peninsula.     Yet,  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  Island,  five 
British  States,  or  clusters  of  States,  continued  bravely 
to  maintain  an  unyielding  and  vigorous  independence ; 
(ho'\    th   ^^^  ^"  ^®  extreme  North  the  two  wild  and  untameaUc 
Caledo^^    ®  nations  of  the  Caledonians  and  Soots  held  secure  pos- 
session of  the   Eastern   plains   between   the  Fritlis  of 
Forth  and  Murray,  and  of  the  whole  highland  tract  of 
Scotland.     The  territory  still  retained  by  the  Britons 
has  been  distinguished  into  the  Provinces  of  Stratclyde, 
.    or  the  region  s^ut  the  Clyde  ;  of  Cumbria,  J  or  Cuui- 
ILCumbria.  [j^rland,  shortly  restricted  to  the  modem  Cumberland, 
and  which  was  aflerwards  incorporated  with  the  King- 
dom of  Bemicia ;  of  Nortli   and  South   Wales,   from 
the  former  of  which  the  district  of  Chester  was  torn  by 
the  Angles  early  in  the  Vllth  century ;  and,  finally,  of 
Cornwall,  which  however  included  gr^  part  of  Devon, 
and  was  not  reduced  to  the  modern  limits  of  tlic  former 
County  until  a  period  long  posterior  to  the  epoch  before 
us.§ 
.        .In  these  last  asylums  of  their  rude  freedom,  the  de- 
tons\\f  *^  scendants  of  the  Roman  Provincials  soon  forgot  the 
Barbarism.  ^^^^^  0^  *n  imperfect  civilization ;  and  especially  among 
the  barren  mountaias  and  secluded  fostnesses  of  Wales, 
the  Britons  gradually  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  posi- 
tive Barbarism.     But  besides  the  multitude  of  British 
warriors  who,  indignant  of  submission,  had  maintained 
their  freedom  without  entirely  abandoning  their  Country, 
a  number  of  other  fugitives  from  the  Saxons  preferred 
exile  to  servitude  ;||  and  one  portion  of  these,  crossing 
the  Channel,  took  possession  of  vacant  tracts  on  Uie 
coast  of  Armorica,  and  by  tiieir  successful  settlement  in 
that  region  of  Gaul,  l)estowed  on  the  Province  its  modern 
orBretagne  appellation  of  B  RET  AON  E.^ 
Courageous      In  the  meagre  Annals  of  the  Saxon  conquerors,  the 

defeuce  of — ■ • — 

the  Britons.      *  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c  20—24. 

f  In  this  enumeration,  Bede  (p.  52)  attributes  a  settlement  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  parts  of  the  Hampshin  coast,  to  bodies  of 
Jutes,  besides  their  general  conquest  of  Kent. 

{  Hie  whole  of  the  British  territory  of  Stratclyde  seems  also, 
however,  to  have  derived  the  general  name  of  Cumbria,  from  its 
continued  possession  by  the  Cymri  or  Britons.  Turner,  vol.  i  p.  282. 
§  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  31 1,  fte.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan  that  the  Britons  final^  lost  Exeter,  which  that  munarch  sepa- 
rated from  the  Cornish  state. 
II  Gildas,c25. 

T  See  Usher,  AiUifmtaie$f^  224— 227,  Gibbon,  c.  88^  and  the 
evidence  collected  by  both. 
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8low:and  laborious  progresis  of  their  arm 
scurely  delineated  :  but  by  the  Chronielen 
the  British  race,  the  bng  and  certainly  val 
of  their  Countrymen,  has  been  pictured 
oolouring  of  romantic  and  poetical  e 
Prom  amidst  the  suspicious  extravagance 
positions,  .it  is  not  easy  to  extract  the  mate 
and  authentic  History  :  but,  with  due  can 
gree  of  belief  may  be  safely  conceded  to 
the  general  circumstances  which  have  formi 
work  of  these  narrations.  The  traditional 
fabled  achievements  of  more  than  one  Bri 
may  be  received  as  evidence  at  least  of  his 
ence  and  distinguished  share  in  the  fierc 
the  two  races ;  and  the  chant  of  triumph  « 
for  the  victorious  or  the  fallen  warrior,  tmui 
in  proof  of  the  occurrence  and  general  fo« 
a  sanguinary  encounter,  of  which  we  ma} 
ascertain  either  the  exact  locality  or  thC'di 

Among  all  the  British  heroes,*  the  ron 
ration,  ratiier  of  later  times  thun  of  his  own 
a  brilliant  preeminence  to  the  name  Mod 
fiimous  Arthur.  Yet  neither  the  scenes 
nion,  nor  the  connection  of  his  exploits, 
time  at  which  he  reigned  and  fell,  can  be  e 
satisfiictory  precision.  The  most  probdbl 
make  him  the  opponent  of  the  West  'Saxoi 
first  two  Princes  ;t  and  there  are  groundf 
that  he  was  also  engaged  against  the  / 
North.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victor! 
battles  :X  but  since  these  many  triumphi 
more  decisive  success  than  perhaps  to  reti 
sion  of  the  Kingdom  bfWessex,§  theyc 
have  been  all  gained  over  the  Anglo-Saxoi 
of  his  wars  seem  to  have  been  prosecute 
the  invaders,  but  the  rival  Princes  of  his  o^ 
is  said  finally  to  have  perished  in  a  Civil  f 
lion  raised  by  his  nephew ;  and  was  in 
Monastery  of  Glastonbury :  where  it  is  on  gi 
record,  1 1  that  his  remains,  with  an  inscript 
covered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.^ 

The  memory  of  Arthur  is  chiefly  indi 
shadowy  glory  in  which  it  is  invested  to 
the  Welsh  Bards  and  Norman  Minstrels  c 
Ages;  and,  as  it  has  been  elegantly  ran 
events  of  his  Ufe  are  less  interesting  than 

*  The  last  British  Chieftain  wlK>se  name  and  li 
association  of  the  Roman  dumiiiiou  in  the  Islam 
Gildas  and  others,  Ambrosias  Aurelianus.  He  .is 
Roman  descent,  and  his  parents  are  obscin^ly  state 
the  Imperial  purple.  Gildas,  c.  25.  He  seems 
against  Hengist :  but  we  know  scarcely  any  thing 
and  he  has  sometimes  been  imagined  the  same  pent 
Unusually  perplexed  by  the  cuntradictioiis  of  Chroi 
quaries,  Mr.  Turner  in  one  place  (p.  253)  opposei 
with  Arthur)  ineffectiuilly  to  Certlic  ;  and  just  afti 
declares  that,  when  that  Saxon  loader  landed,  Ambu 
been  dead.' 

f  Compare  Gildas,  c.  26.  audNennius,  &  61-^2 

X  Nennius,  ubi  *upra, 

A  Gildas,  ii6i  ntpra, 

\\  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  (ajnid  Lanf^^hom,)  p  91 
dous  and  circumstoutiul  evidence  of  Giraldus,  who 
the  ezliumation,  and  saw  the  iiiscriptiun,  is  confim 
of  Malmsbury  and  other  contemporaries  ;  and  the  p 
whole  account  should  dispel  thu  unreasonaUe  dou 
sometimes  been  raised  on  the  very  existence  of  Arthi 

•f  Mr.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  2C1— 278,  has  pursued  i 
into  the  authentic  History  of  Arthur  with  equal  lean 
acumen. 

♦♦  Gibbon,  c  38. 


B.  B  I  T  A  I  N. 
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:  fHipUtttaiig  of  bm  fnme.     Amoag  an*  imuigiiiBtiva  raee, 

vrho  in  their  n  ns  retreaU  fondly  ehemhed  the 

memory  of  Um  juqs  of  Ihflir  independence,   the 

leii}  ex|}h>iLs  of  Artiiur  were  grudually  Djagiiitied  iuto  a 
thousaoi]    formH  of  Rumaace  ;    and    for  five  hundred 
yeftv»  lJi«  Umditiuiis,  on  which  ev^ry  generatioa  uiigiit 
rnifiM  $Aime  new  superstructure  of  tictioD^  were  carefuLiy 
ned  and  nidely  adtnneil*     From  Wales  and  Corn- 
.        .....i,  the  taJes  of  Arthur  were  readily  communicated  to 

^^  the  Britons  of  kindred  descent  in  Armorioa ;  and  from 
^^^le  latter  Province  their  popnlarily  spread  Ihrou^Jiout 
^^PPI^««tern  France.  At  a  stiiJ  later  epuch,  the  Nommii 
^BHtiistrets  lent  their  attention  with  eoi;'«r  delight  to  the 
^^Priamphg  of  the  hf^ro  oftlieir  adopted  Country  over  their 
^^!omiiion  enemy,  the  Saxons;  and  with  the  W-elsh 
legends  were  inconja^ruously  interwoven  the  fables  of 
Clasieal  Foelry,  the  spirit  of  Crusadino^  enterprise,  and 
tt^  aenliments  and  niantiers  of  Chivalry.  In  the  Ho- 
of the  Middle  Agr^,  the  British  ChielUiabacftme 
the  HeM-etTdant  of  Trojan  Princes,  the  ^i^^rioua 
tidoin  afcain^t  the  fierce  Infidels,  and 
Nir  of  Kniphthoodt  The  fahMlons 
s  of  Arthur  and  of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
a%m^  ini  every  Latiguage,  and  received  with  im- 
I  cnrdit  by  every  People  of  Europe  ;  and  the  uni- 
b^lief  whieh  these  tales  once  cooiui&nded,  m 
iugtdy  contrasted  with  the  modern  scepticism  which, 
tlie  last  caprice  of  Poetical  fatne^  htus  in  the  land  of 
m  birth  denied  to  their  hero  even  the  claim  of  a 
listoricid  existence. 
It  19 certain,  however,  that,  in  his  own  Age,  the  renown 
Arthur  was  far  eclipse*!  by  Urien,  another  British 
Prince,  who  lon^  and  j;:tdlantly  resisted  the  progress  of 
utviulcrs.  The  territory  of  Urien  and  the  scene  of 
ESploks  lay  in  the  more  Northern  parts  of  the  Island  ; 
thfi  Angles  under  Ida  appear  to  have  l>een  his 
1  aato^onists.  It  is  the  boast  of  his  contempiirary 
Talienn  that  he  f^ined  several  victories  over  the 
ra ;  and  the  slow  progress  of  Ida  and  his  sons 
work  of  conquest  attests  the  probability  of  this 
ion.  But,  like  Arthur,  Urien  fell  in  a  Civil  con- 
test with  his  own  Countrymen;  and  the  common 
e\ideiioe  of  these  facts  is  another  proof  of  those  divisions 
of  tilt  naisves  which  entailed  ruin  upon  their  cause.* 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy,  a  third  British  Prince  may 
be  named  as  the  last  hero  who  vigorously  sustained  the 
sinUine;"  fortunes  of  liis  race,  and  held  in  suspense  their 
final  expatriation  from  the  Western  parts  of  the  Island. 
,  This  was  Cadwallon,  Kin|^  of  Gwynedd  or  North  Wales, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Saxons  to 
relaliate  upon  them  some  of  the  evils  whidi  had  ovor^ 
tafam  the  Britons  from  their  onn  feuds.  In  conceiH. 
wilh*PeDda  of  IVIercia,  he  invaded  Northumbria ;  defeated 
and  slaughtered  the  army  of  Edwin  its  Sovereitrn»  who 
fell  in  the  battle ;  and  ravaj^ed  the  whole  territory  with 
frightful  cruelly.  So  signal  and  continuous  were  the 
Biiccesee^  of  the  Welsh  Prince  that  three  Northumbrian 
Kings  lost  their  lives  successively  in  the  contest ;  and  he 
iij  declared  by  his  Bard  to  have  been  triumphant  in 
fourteon  great  battles  and  siity  skirmishes.  But  his 
eourtie  waii  at  length  arrested  by  a  tremendous  defeat, 
in  which  he  perished  with  the  majority  of  hia  followers.t 

^  Xeiuiiii%  e.  64,  But  i«o  th^  auliioTitie«  for  tba  furtioaii  of 
I7Hen,  collectwl  l>y  Mr.  Turner,  vol.  i.  p-  284— 2f*r. 

-f  The  authentic  tk'tuik  uf  these  wars  of  CatlwallQii  are  €0ntAiae4 
In  Bedi?,  lib.  ii  c.  20*  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  2.  Chron.  Sax,  p.  2Ll,^c 


With  him  expired  the  last  rational  hope  of  the  restora-     Britain, 
tion   of  the  Britons  to  their  pristine  seats ;  and  though  ^-^»v— *^ 
they  still   fondly  cherished  for  Ages  the  vain  predictions      yf^^m 
of  their  Bards,  that  they  should  one  day  exiiel  the  hatctl      \-  "• 
Saxon  invaders  from  the  Island,  the  recovery  of  their       ^'*°' 
ancient  possessions  never  again  became  probable.  ** 

The  long  and  valiant,  though  desultory  and  uncom-       caa* 
bined,  resistance  of  tha  Britons,  as  it  was  unsuccessful,  Dg^i^^jj' 
had  only  aggravated  the  horrors  of  conquest.     Wherever  of  Britain 
the  Saxon  arms  prevailetl,  their  course  was  attended  by  by  the 
massacre  and  desolation.     The  stubborn  deience  of  the  ^<w<Jfl  Caa- 
natives,   and  the    lasses  which  they    inflicted    on   Uieir  '1^^**^ 
victorf»t  o tie n  provoked  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  ;  and 
by  the   victorious  and   nilhless  Barbarians,  villages  and 
cities  were  involved  with  their  inhabitants  in  a  comnion 
conflagration.     As  the  original  conquerors  were  Pagans, 
their  ferocity  spare<l  the  Ecclesiastical  edifices  and   insti- 
tutions still    less   than   the  Civil   establishments  of  the 
natives.     The  Churches  and  Monasteries  were  destroyed, 
the  Clergy  were  often  murdered  ;  and  the  Religion  and 
Arts,  the  Laws  and  Language  of  the  Britons  were  over- 
whelmed in  a  general  destruction.     The  recorded  traces 
of  devastation  which   the  Island   long  ai'terwanls   pre- 
sented, once  suggested  the  now  exploded  opinion   that 
the  great  mass  of  the  British  population  in  the  Provinces 
of  the  Octarchy  had  been   entirely  exterminated  by  the 
conquerors.     But  so  soon  as  the  first  blind  fury  of  their  „  .     -., 
cruelty  rir  vengeance  had  subsided,  the  obvious  dictates  subjLii^ated 
of  their  own  interest  would  induce  them  to  preserve  the  Pgpulation. 
cultivators  of  llic  land  which  they  had  won,  as  well  as 
the  cattle  and  habitations  which  were  required   Ibr  their 
own  use  ;  and  by  a  proud  and  warlike  race  who,  in  the 
freshness  of  their  spirit  of  roving  adventure,  disd tuned 
the  patient  occupations  of  indtLstry,  the  labour  of  eaf>- 
lives  was  indispensable  for  obtaining  the  produce  of  the 
sod.     Wherever  the  ob&tinate   resistance  of  the  natives 
did  not  provoke  the  savi\ge  passions  of  the  victora,  their 
lives  were  spared ;  but  it  was  only  to  convert  them  into 
the  absolute  pro|>erty  of  their  masters ;  and  the  Britons 
of  botli    sexes   and  of  every   age  and    condition  were 
divided  like  their   lands,    their  herds,    and  their  mov- 
ables, among  tlie  Chieilains  and  warriors  of  the  invading 
hosts. 

In  this  state  of  bondage  to  the  soil,  notwithstanding  An  univer- 
Bome  mere  verbal  disputes  of  motlern  writers   on  the  sol  condi- 
]>roper  acceptation  of  the  terma  by  which  the  classes  of  *jo"  of 
the   Anglo-Saxon   peasantry   were    distinguished,  it  is*^*^^'^" 
evident  that  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  popula- 
tion, at  the  distance  of  four  centuri^,  still  remained; 
ami  though  it  is   indtdii table  that  many  of  the  indigent 
Saxons  themselves  were  olten  reduced  to  sell  themselves 
and  their  families  into  pcqx^tual  sen'itude,  yet  the  dis- 
tinction expressly  made  in  some  of  the  Saxon    Codes 
between   slaves  of  national  and  alien  blood  sufficiently 
attests  the  existence  of  a  servile  Order  in  both  races.    It  un'il  atne- 
is  among  the  most  pleasing  proofs  of  the  benign  in-  !f '^*^/^  ^^ 
(luence  which  Christianity,  even  in   an   imperfect   and  dudkni^f 
corrupted  form,  exercised  over  the  ferocious  spirit  of  the  Christianity 
Barbarians,  that,  after  their  conversion,  the  Uberalion  ofamQuglhe 
slaves  was  frequent^  and  the  treatment  of  the  subjugated  ^oxoas. 
Britons   altogether  much  allevioted.     The  Saxon  Laws 
gradually  encouraged  the  practice  of  manumission,  re- 
stricted the  sale  and  at  length  prohibited  the  expcatation 
of  slaves  ;*  and»  in  the  districts  which  were   torn  from 
the  Britons,  after  the    Kings  of  Wessex   had    become 

♦  J>yei  Smt,  (WiUdfls)  p.  11,  29,  107,  &C 
3  i>2 
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Christians,  they  extended  to  their  Cornish,  a  large  share 
of  the  Civil  Rights  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  Saxon, 
subjects.* 

The  settlement  and  conquest  of  Britun  by  the  Saxon 
race — the  division  of  Provinces  among  various  bands  of 
the  three  principal  invading  Tribes — the  gradual  forma- 
tion and  localities  of  their  independent  States — the  fate 
of  the  previous  inhabitants  whom  they  destroyed,  ex- 
pelled, or  enslaved — and  the  progress  of  events  through 
which  the  new  population,  Language,  and  social  Con- 
stitution of  our  forefathers  were  permanently  implanted 
in  our  Island — have  presented  objects  of  sufficient 
attraction  to  deserve  and  require  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial relation.  But,  ailer  the  secure  establishment  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy,  there  is  by  no  means  the 
same  temptation  or  necessity  to  pursue  the  confused 
and  troubled  Annals  of  those  eight  petty  Kingdoms 
through  their  dark  and  bloody  vicissitudes  of  disorder. 
Even  before  the  invaders  had  perfected  their  successes 
over  the  Britons,  they  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. The  bonds  of  their  common  cause  and  national 
consanguinity  were  fiercely  broken ;  and  in  their  perpe- 
tual wars  with  each  other,  they  shed  their  kindred 
blood  as  profusely  and  mercilessly  as  that  of  the  geiftral 
enemy.  Their  History  thenceforward,  until  the  tOdbn 
of  their  States  under  the  hereditary  supremacy  of  a 
single  line  of  Monarchs,  is  little  more  than  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  crimes  the  most  sanguinary  and  cruel,  t^he 
most  violent  and  treacherous.  In  the  partial  and  un- 
certain light  which  is  afforded  us  to  discern  the  obscure 
and  intricate  course  of  such  events,  we  encounter  a 
series  of  barbarous  revolutions  producing  only  a  tempo- 
rary ascendency,  now  in  one  State  or  Tyrant,  now  in 
another ;  and  exhibiting  no  better  moral  lesson  than  the 
dismal  excesses  of  uncivilized  Society  under  some  of  its 
worst  aspects  of  ferocity. 

It  were  therefore  a  task  equally  wearisome  and  re- 
volting to  follow  out  either  the  progress  of  the  interna- 
tional Saxon  wars,  or  the  fate  of  the  petty  dynasties 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations  of  victory ;  and 
in  a  rapid  and  cursory  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Island 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  embraced  in  this 
division  of  our  subject,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
the  general  progress  of  those  circumstances,  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  and  pre-  - 
pared  their  distant  consolidation  into  a  single  powerful 
Monarchy.  The  only  relief  which  is  afforded  to  the 
ferocious  character  of  the  Saxon  Annals  during  these 
Ages,  will  be  found  in  the  gradual  and  successive  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  several  States  of  the 
Octarchy;  and  in  its  slow  but  certain  influence  in 
mitigating  the  rudeness  and  cruelty  of  the  Saxon  man- 
ners, and  ameliorating  the  political  condition  of  th|ie 
national  Society.  But  the  history  of  their  conversfmt 
to  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel,  which,  imperfectly  as  it 
was  effected,  is  illustrated  by  many  incidents  pleasing  in 
themselves  and  developing  the  better  capacities  of  the 
rude  Saxon  mind,  will  form  the  distinct  subject  of  the 
following  chapter. 

While  we  thus  disclaim  any  intention  of  regularly 
pursuing  the  Annals  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Octarchy,  as 
both  perplexing  and  unprofitable  to  the  reader,  some 
order  may  be  thrown  into  our  notice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
affairs  between  the  independent  establishment  and  the 
consolidation  of  their  Kingdoms,  by  tracing  the  reigns 

•  />yei  Sax.  CVTiUdns)  p.  20,  71,  &c. 


of  a  few  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Provincial 
Sovereigns.  T&s  course  is  obviously  suggested  by  a  ^ 
circumstance,  which  has  seemed  to  mark  something  like 
a  principle  of  national  confederation  among  the  Saxon 
Princes  themselves:  there  was  frequently  one  among 
their  number  whose  general  authority,  or  at  least  whose 
superior  power  and  dignitj^vwas  recognised  by  his  con-  i^ 
temporaries,  under  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  the  Ruler,  or 
literally  widder,  of  Britain.  Of  t|ie  exact  nature  of  this 
pre-eminence,  no  particular  intimation  has  descended  to 
us.  We  know  neither  whether  it  wMApnceded  by  the 
voluntary  suffrages  of  the  other  PoJHh  and  States,  or 
arbitrarily  assumed  and  enforced  by  the  ambition  of  J 
predominant  King ;  nor  yet  whether  it  was  a  mere 
of  honour,  or  more  substantially  attended  by  the  prerogsr 
tives  and  duties  of  a  paramount  sovereignty.*  Bat,  in 
the  supposition  which  most  limits  the  attributes  of  the 
Bretwaldas,  the  progressive  condition  of  the  OctaTch}^ 
may  be  appropriately  illustrated  in  the  order,  first  of  their 
ascendd|p»  and  afterwards  of  that  of  other  Princes  who^ 
withoul||bng  distinguished  by  the  same  specific  tiUe, 
appear  id  have  suoceeded  to  the  greatest  measure  of 
dominion  o>'er  the  Island. 

The  first  Saxon  Prince  to  whom  we  find  the  digmiy  8i 
oL  Bretwalda  attributed  was  Ella,  the  founder  of  the  ^ 
jBngdom'lllfiussex.t     As  that  State  was  the  smalleit  ""^ 
and  least  powerful  of  the  whole  number,  it  has  been  *r| 
conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  this  superiorilj  • 
may  have  been  conceded  to  some  pre-eminence  which 
Ella  had  enjoyed  in  his  native  Country,  "m  to  some  ex- 
ploits of  which  the  memory  has  perished. t     The  second  Ji' 
Prince  who  attained  the  same  distinction  was  CeawUn 
of  Wessex,  grandson  of  Cerdic.     The  victories  oveMie 
Britons,  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  extended  the 
limits  of  his  own  Kingdom,  were  preceded  by  the  first 
war  among  the  Saxons  themselves.     The  contest  ap-  • 
pears  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  youth fiiiMnbitioa 
of  Ethelbert,  fourth  King  of  Kent,  who,  prevvMh  from 
enlarging  his  patrimonial  State  at  the  expense  of  the 

fimmon  enemy  by  the  interposition  of  other  Saxon  ■ 
rritories,  endeavoured  to  seize  a  portion  of  Wessex. 
But  his  presumptuous  invasion  of  the  donunioDs  of 
Ceawlin  was  chastised  by  a  severe  defeat  at  Wimbledon, 
in  which  two  of  his  Ealdormen  or  Earls  were  slain,  with 
the  flower  of  his  army ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Kinfp  of 
Wessex  threatened  the  Kentish  Jutes  with  the  subjii|^ 
tion  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  impose  on  others. $ 
We  are  not  informed  whether  it  was  the  moderation  or 
policy  of  Ceawlin  which  induced  him  to  respect  tlie 
weakness  of  Kent,  and  to  divert  his  arms  against  the 
Britons  :  but,  at  a  subsequent  period  in  his  triumphant 
reign,  his  ambition  led  him,  on  the  death  of  the  second 
King  of  Sussex,  to  add  that  little  State  to  his  conquests. 
The  conclusion  of  bis  life  was  unfortunate.     His  nefdiew 

*  Our  only  illustration  on  the  ^gnity  and  succession  of  the 
Bretwaldas  is  derived  from  Bede ;  and,  aftarthe  Venerable  Histonan, 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,    But  neither  Hku>n|Y  has  much  extended    . 
our  knowledge  beyond  the  mere  verbid  vg^incatiou  of  the  word:. 
Gibbon  (c  38.  note  131)  considers  the  reign  of  the  Bietwaklaa  the   < 
c£fect,  not  of  Law,  but  of  Conquest;  and  I^.  Lingard  (voL  L  p.  106) 
thinks  it  ''  not  rash  to  infer,  from  the  strong  expressions  of  Bede,    . 
that  the  inferior  Kings  acknowledged  themsehres  their  vassals.**   Yet  -: 
Conqtiest  at  least  cannot  always  be  inferred  from  the  posK»ioo  oP^ 
the  dignity:   since  Ella,  the  first  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  is  nat  ^ 
declared  to  have  subjugated  Kent  or  Wessex  ;    nor  were   Utcr  ' 
Bretwaldas  always  the  conquerors  of  other  Saxon  Kingdoms. 

f  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.    Chron,  Sax,  p.  71. 

i  Lingard,  ubituprH, 
ChroH,  Stue,  p.  71. 
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Angela.  His  attack  uj*on  the  West  Saxons  was  catised 
**  by  a  base  attempt  of  their  Sovereig^n  Cwichhe!m»  who 
was  envious  of  his  nsin***  fortnaes,  to  procure  hisassussi- 
natioii.  The  a^ent  selected  for  tbis  atrocity,  who  was 
invested  Ijy  Cwichhelin  with  the  office  of  an  ambassador, 
watched  his  opportunity  durinn^  an  audience  to  aim 
a  dag"fn*r  at  the  heart  of  Edwin.  Lilla,  a  fuith- 
fnl  the§/i  or  noWeniao,  with  the  qnick  gJunce  of  affection, 
saw  the  dant^er  of  the  Rin?r  only  in  time  to  throw  him- 
self before  the  person  of  his  master,  and  to  receive  the 
blow  whith  it  was  too  late  to  avert.  The  stroke  was  so 
violent,  that  Edwin  was  himself  slightly  wounded  throng-h 
the  hody  of  his  devoted  attemUmt :  but  the  mt»rdorer 
was  immediately  overpowered  by  numbers  and  killed, 
thoug^h  not  before,  in  the  desperation  of  I  lis  strii[^|T-le,  he 
hail  slain  a  second  Nobleman  in  the  assembly  wkh  the 
snme  weapon  which  had  pierced  the  heart  of  Liilla, 
Edwin  took  a  sig'nal  vengeance  for  the  foul  treachery  of 
Cwichhelm  by  invadini^  his  dominions,  and  inflicting'  so 
severe  a  defeat  upoTi  the  West  Saxons^  that  five  of  their 
Chieftains  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  their  Country  was 
pilla^d  by  the  victors. 

We  are  not  clearly  informed  of  the  provocation  which 
induced  Edwin  to  undertake  his  subsequent  wars  as^ainst 
Cadwallon,  King- of  North  Wales :  but  the  British  Trince 
is  said  to  have  been  the  a£n::ressor  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Noilhumbrian  dominions.  As  Cadwallouj  however, 
was  the  son  of  that  Cadvan  who  had  given  an  asylum 
to  the  early  youth  of  Etlwin,  the  circumstances  of"  the 
contest  may  sug^gest  a  suspicion,  that  the  Bi-etvvalda  was 
less  sensible  to  the  impulse  of  gratitude  than  of  ambi- 
tion. After  repelling  the  invasion  of  Cadwallon,  Edwin 
became  in  turn  the  assailant,  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  North  Wales,  conquered  g^reat  part  of  the  Country, 
and  obliged  the  British  Prince  to  seek  refuge  in  Treliind. 
Pursuing  his  advantage,  he  reduced  the  Islands  of 
Anglesey  and  Man,  and  extended  his  sway  far  beyond 
that  of  any  preceding  Bretwalda,  as  well  over  the  Saxon 
as  the  British  States.  As  a  symbol  of  his  supremacy, 
he  introduced  a  pageantry  unknown  to  his  mde  Conntry- 
men  ;  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  Tufa,  or 
Roman  standard  of  empire,  was  always  borne  before 
him.  It  is  a  more  honourable  evidence  of  his  power, 
and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered,  that  the 
memory  of  his  vigilant  justice  was  long  preserved  ;  and 
the  excellence  of  the  internal  police  which  he  established 
in  that  Age  of  violence  is  pointedly  attested  by  a  current 
proverb  of  the  succeeding  generation,  that,  "  in  the  days 
of  Edwin,  a  woman  with  the  babe  at  her  breast,  might 
walk  from  sea  to  sea  without  fear  of  injury  or  insult/* 
He  caused  reservoirs  of  stone  to  l>e  fixed  at  convenient 
distances  on  all  the  highways  through  his  dominions  to 
collect  the  waters  of  the  nearest  springs,  and  chained 
to  them  vessels  of  brass,  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers. 
In  a  state  oi' society,  in  which  no  places  of  entertainment 
were  provided  for  waj'farers,  this  considerate  provision — 
suggested  to  Edwin,  perhaps,  by  his  own  early  experi- 
ence of  fatigue  and  privations  in  his  wanderings — was 
gratefully  received  by  his  People;  and  such  were  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  times  as  to  make  it  thought  worthy 
of  note,  that  dread  of  the  King*s  searching  justice,  or 
respect  for  his  benevolence,  restrained  all  men  from  the 
theft  of  these  cups,* 

Notwithstanding  the  greatoiesfi  and  virtuous  reputa- 
tion of  Edwin,  his  reign  terminated  calamitously.  Under 

•  Bcde,  lib.  il  c.  5—16.     Cknm.  5eu.  p*  27. 
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the  vigmrons    and  able   administrationf  of  Pendai,   tile 

grandson  of  Cridda,  a  ferocious  and  wariike  Clnetttim, 
the  CTftensive  Province  of  Mcrcia,  which  until  that  perfcxt 
had    remained    subordinate    to    the   dominion   of   the 
Northern  Angles,  attained  sufficient  strength   for  the 
assertion  of  independence.     Penda^   now   advanced    in 
years,  hati  long  endured  with  impatience  the  supremacy 
of  the  Northumbrian  King,  when  his  aid  was  be.*^iig' 
by  the  British  Sovereign  of  North  Wales,  in  an  attem 
to   throw    o(F  the    same  yoke.      Notwithstanding 
national  hatre*!  between  Saxon  and  Briton,  the  simila- 
rity of  their  views  formed  a  sufficient  bond  of  alliance 
and  revolt ;  and  Penda  and  Catlwallon,  uniting  llwir 
forces,  enoDuutered  those  of  Edwn  in  a  great  battle  «t  GiwtBitt 
Hatfield,   in    Yorkshire.      The  issue   of   that   «?«nfi«*  ^?2** 
])roved  fatab  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  Enrpire  d^^^ 
and  life  of  Edwin,  and  gave  a  decided  superiority  over  Bdwia. 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  to  the  cruel  Penda,,  w  ho  ap-      a.  d. 
pears  now  first  to  have  assumed  the   Royal   title  in 
Mercia.* 

Though  this  Prince  is  not  numbered  by  the  Saxon 
Writers  among  the  Bretwaldas,  the  pre-eminence  of  hts 
power  renders  him  in  effect  the  most  conspicuous  omon 
the   contemporary  Sovereigns  of  the  Island  ;  and  th» 
circumstances  of  his  reign  will  best  illustrate  the  general 
Annals  of  all  Britain,     After  the  victory  of  Hatfield,  the  ?«^^ 
inoHensive  tranquillity  of  East  Anglia  next  tempt<^  I 
spirit  of  cruel  aggression,     Sigebert,  the  King  ol 
State,  actuated  by  the  mistaken  piety  of  the  limes,  which 
preferred  the  devotional  retirement  of  the  Cloister  to 
the  active  duties  of  life,  had  assumed  the  tonsure,  aad 
resigned  the  throne  to  his  cousin  Ecgric:  but  his  People, 
on  the  alarm  of  Penda's  invasion,  distrusting  tfie  abili* 
ties  of  his  successor,  di^w  him  by  entreaty  or  fbroe  froi 
bis   Monastery,  and  insisted  on  his  asiuming  the  com 
mand  of  their  army.     Sigebert  reluctantly  yielded  :  butjj 
refiising  to  bear  aiTiis,  as  repugnant  to  his  Religious  prn^; 
fusion,  he  would  assume  no  other  emblem  of  commaiMl 
than  a  wand.     His  military  skill  was  exceeded  by  the 
veteran  ability  of  Penda  ;  and  both  the  Royal  Monk  ®* 
and  the  reigning  Prince  of  the  East  Angles  |ierished  on 
the  same  disastrous  field.     A   second  Bretwalda,  in  the 
person  of  another  Northumbrian  King,  was  soon  aAer 
added   to  the  number  of  the  victims  whom  Penda  im- 
molated to  his  fierce  ambition.     Tins  was  Os^^ald,  the  ^^l 
conqueror  of  Cadwallon,  who,  probably  fi-om  his  siicovss     fv 
against  the  Welsh  Prince,   had   assumed  the  su|>reme 
title,  and  further  justified  his  claim  to  it,  no  less  by  his 
pacific  virtues  than  by  his  subsequent  victories  over  the 
Scottish   Britoas,  whom  he  rendered  tributary  to  North- 
umbria.     But,  in   the  eighth  year  of  his  reign »  he  wis     *  i^ 
attacked  by  Penda,  and  shared  the  fate  of  Edwin.     The  J^^^ 
savage  victor,    after  mutilating   the  dead  btnly   of  hia 
ad\ersary,  and  spreading  devastation  through    North- 
nmbria,  laid  siege  to  its  Capital  Bebbanburh,  or  Bam- 
borough.     But  the  strength  of  that  place,  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory    of  the   German    Ocean,    defied    his 
assauhs,  and  he    resolved    to  destroy   it  by  fire*     Fuf. 
that  purpose,  demolishing  the  villages  in  its  nei  ' 
hood,  he  piled  all  their  combustible  materials  up  ti. 
the  walls  of   the  city;  and  so  soon  as  the   wind 
strongly  towards  the  place,  the  whole  mass  was  inflaini 
The    appalled   inhabitants   wore    already  oppressed 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  expecting  the  destruction  of 
walls  from  tlie  progress  of  the  fire :   when  the  wiod" 


•  B«de,  Hb.  ii.  c,  ^.     CAtQa.  Seot.  p.  29^ 
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waddenlf  sbiAincc*  lumed   Ihe  conflagration    upon   its 
'  ttuihoTB ;    aud   the  panic-stricken  Mercians  abandoned 
the  eie*?e.* 

After  llie  retreat  of  Penda  from  Bamborough,  the 
finbjiiiTtttion  of  Wessex  was  the  next  euterpriso  which 
en^agied  his  vindictive  and  insaliuble  ambition,  Ceu- 
waicli,  tlie  Sovereign  of  thul  Staie^  had  incurred  his 
naeiilmeQt  by  re]iudiating  his  sister.  The  arms  of 
Peflldn  were  as  usual  victorious ;  and  the  West  Saxon 
Kin^^  wafi  expelled  from  his  dominions.  He  soug-ht  an 
a«iylufti  iu  East  Anglia;  and  the  hospitality  which  he 
iiMeived  from  its  Sovereign,  afforded  the  ferocious  Mcr- 
'Gam  a  pretext  for  fresh  aggression  upon  that  Kingdom. 
The  Country  of  the  East  Angles  was  again  invaded ; 
ihrir  army  was  routed  ;  and  a  third  of  their  Monardis 
perished  by  tbe  sword  of  Penda.  Though  be  had 
•beady  HDachcd  the  age  of  eighty  years,  the  spirit  of 
Ihat  ruler  was  still  a.s  active  and  sangniuary  as  ever  ; 
tod  oothtng  less  than  tbe  total  de.struction  of  every 
jpycwicnt  could  now  satinfy  his  pnde  and  cupkbty.  The 
^  Northern  An«!:les  continued  the  peculiar  objects  of  his 
H  fury.  It  was  in  vain  that  Osvvy,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Oswald,  strove,  by  the  tender  of  submission 
and  tribute,  to  deprecate  his  enmity.  Pcnda  had  sworn 
to  exterminate  the  whole  Nation  of  the  Northumbrians  ; 

kMid  in  hi^  last  invasion  of  tbeir  Country,  no  fewer  than 
tl'iirty  vassal  Kings  and   Chieftuins  of  the  Saxon  and 
British  race  swelled,  with  their  fuHowors,  the  multitude 
af  bis  forces.     But   Oswy  and  bis  People  were  urged 
lim.  by  despair  to  oppose  the  most  vigorous  resistance ;  and 
».  .daJJy  ftotvitfaslauding  their  iiifiTiority  in  numbers  and  martial 
?°J*^*T  «i|Bi|iment,  they  so  totally  defeated  the   army  of  the 


Hit  dun. 
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XVW  ^^^  Tyrant,  that  only  two  of  tbe  thirty  vassal  Princes 
who  fought  under  his  wtandard  escaped  with  bfe;  ami 
IVtidft  hinisehi  being  hurried  olf  the  field  in  the  general 
rout,  was  overtaken  and  put  to  fleatb.  The  battle  was 
imtgiit  at  Winwidfield  iu  Yorkshire;  and  the  waters  of 
ihc  Are,  whicli  had  overliowed  its  banks,  swept  away  a 
gtm^T  number  of  tbe  Mercians  in  their  flight,  than  had 
perished  in  the  ctmflict.  Though  perpetrated  iu  an  Age 
fiO  famihar  witJi  liorror^,  the  .surpassing  crimes  of  Penda 
were  deemed  to  have  provoked  the  retributive  justice  of 
Jus  fate  ;  imd  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  People  was 
esqiresiied  and  preserved  in  a  proverl>ial  saying,  that  in 
Wtuwid^s  stream  were  avenged  the  deaths  of  the  three 
East  Anglian  ami  the  two  Northumbrian  Kings,  whose 
blood  had  been  shed  by  the  Pagan  Tyrant.f 

The  iall  of  Penda,  and  the  destruction  of  his  army% 
opened  a  field  for  tbe  elevation  r»f  Oswy  to  the  dignity 
and  power  of  Bretwalda.  Both  Mercia  and  East  An- 
gba,  whose  strengtli  had  been  exhausted  in  the  stiuggfle 
witli  Penda,  lay  prostrate  before  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Northumbrian  ;  and  annexinfj  the  former  Province 
to  his  own  dominions,  he  established  his  superiority 
over  ail  tlie  oUier  Saxon  States.  The  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish Princes  also  are  said  to  have  become  his  tributa- 
ri^;  and  for  a  season  he  vigorously  maintained  the 
supremacy  expressed  by  his  title.  Yet  in  the  latier 
ymm  of  his  reign,  his  power  was  considerably  diminished. 
Under  Cenwalch,  so  Foon  as  that  Prince  wiis  reUeved 
«f  fronithe  oppression  of  Penda,  Wessex  liegan  t<i  emerge 
*"'  into  adivit)'  and  vigour;  and  some  Mercian  Nobles, 
revoltiiig  against  tke  Bretwalda,  succeeded  in  recover- 
tii§  the  independence  of  tbeir  Country,  and  placed  on  its 


*  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c*  l— 1 6,     CAtmc  S«r«  y*  32. 
t  JliiL  lib.  iii.  c  I7~24p     Ibid,  p.  33. 
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throne  Wulfhere,  the  youngest  son  of  Penda:  whom.     Britain, 
amidst  tbe  ruin  of  his  House,  they  had  diligently  con-  v— ^,^-^-^ 
ccaled  from  the  search  of  tbe  conqueror.     Under  Wulf-      Frgm 
here,    the    Kings    of  Sussex   and    Essex    courted    the       a.  n, 
friendship,    and    declared    themselves    the   dependent       449. 
allies  of  iVlcrcia  ;  and  the  recovering  power  both  of  that         *** 
State  and  of  Wessex  began  to  contend  with  Northum-       ■*"  ^' 
bria  for  superiority.     Oswy,  however,  died  in  peace  ;       ^^^• 
and  with  him  expired  tiie  title  and  the  supremacy  of  tbe  ^^^  °^ 
Bretwaldas.*  *^^* 

The  successive  assumption  of  that  dignity  by  one       ^jn 
South  Sa3ton»  one  West  Saxon,  one  Kentish,  one'  East  Cessation  of 
Anglian,  and  three  Northymbrian  Kings,  may  serve  to  the  title  of 
illustrate  the  relative  importance  or  influence  which  the  Bretwalda, 
States  of  the  Octarchy  had  at  diflerent  period}*  hitherto 
enjoyed.     But  il*  upon  this  estimate,  Northnmbria  had 
latterly  acquired  the  decided   predominance,  the  supe- 
riority   had  gradually   been   declining  during  the  last 
years    of  Oswy ;    and    after  his    death    it  was   never 
recovered.     The   greater  natural   strength   of  Mercia, 
which  had  been  developed  under  the  energetic,  though 
cruel   sway    of  Penda,  was    matured   by    the   prudent 
administration   of  his  son ;  and  Wessex,  by  the  slow 
but  certain  progress  of  its  arras  against  the  Briton*;,  bad 
incorporated  almost  all  the  Southern  and  South  WV^stern 
parts  of  tlie  Island  into  its  territory.     The  remaining 
States,   Sussex,  Kent,    Essex,   and  East   Angba,  were 
each  sinf;!y  unequal  to  a  contest  with  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  and  figured  only  as  the  allies,  or    more 
genemlly  as  tbe  subjects,  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbria.     From  that  time,  therefore,  the  struggle  for  tbe  Sutvsequeat 
supremacy  lay  among  these  latter  Kingdoms ;  and  when  i^.^^k-y  uf 
the  Saxon  Annals  cease  to  be  illustrated  by  a  succession  ,*  •    w^J™ 
ol  uretwaidas,  we  can  discover  no  better  order  or  narra-  anil  Wei- 
lioD  than  to  pursue  the  reigus  of  Mouarchs  who,  in  each  sex. 
of  the  three  larger  States,  predominated  over  tbeir  rival 
contemporaries. 

On  the  death  of  Oswy,  the  Crown  of  Northnmbria  Successioa 
pa-*?sed  to  his  Son  Ecgfrid,  who,  during  his  rei^n,  but  of  Ft^dxjnu- 
without  tbe  supreme  title,  endeavoured,  on  the  whole  11^" 
not  iinsuccesi,riLlly,  to  mamtain  the  predominauce  ot  his 
Stutc    over   the    other    Saxon    Kingdoms.     His    most  Kcrjfdd  of 
powerftd  competitor  was  Wubliere  of  Merda :  but  be  ^;»^thum- 
defeatcd  that  Monarch,  and,  on  his  death,  even   took      "' 
pDs^session  for  a  time  of  his  dominions  ;  which  he,  hoM'-       ^"i*/^" 
ever,  shortly  restored  to  Ethelred,  the  surviving  son  of 
Penda,  who  had  married  his  sister.     Subsequently,  not- 
withstanding this  alliance,  a  war  arose  between  Ecgfrid 
and  Ethelred,  which,  after  a  bloody  and  dubious  con-      A.  d. 
flict  on  the  Trent,  was  terminated  by  the  mediation  of      679, 
Theodore^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     But  the  prin- 
cipal triumphs,  and  the  final  disaster,  of  Ecgfrid*s  reign, 
were    achieved    and   suffered   in   his  wars  against   Ibd 
Caledonian  Britons.     Tlaot  People,  soon  after  bis  ac- 
cession, took  advantage  of  his   youth,  to  a^^sert  their 
ludependence :    but  he  attacked   tliem  with   vigour  so 
unexpected,    atid    routed    their    army    with    so    great 
slaughter,  that  he  compelled  them  to  retiume  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Northumbrian  Crown,    At  a  later  period,  His  inva- 
he  carried  his  arms  into  Ireland,  then  distinguished  for  siouof  J«- 
the  peaceful  character  of  its  people,  and  even   for   tlie 
superior  Learuing  and  virtues  of  its  Monastic  teachers.  '     * 

Though  the  inotfensive  natives  do  not  appear  to  have 
given  him  any  provocation,  Ecgfrid,  iu  the  cruel  wan- 
tonaesa  of  ambition,  resolved  upon  their  subjugation, 

•  Bede,  lib.  ill.  c  25.  »d  Ba.  iv,  imI  c  1  h     C/trtm.  S<Mr.|».  34^40. 
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and,  under  his  General  Beorlit,  despatched  across  the 
channel  an  army,  which,  though  prevented  by  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  invaded  from  effecting  tlie  purpose  of 
conquest,  miserably  ravaged  their  coasts,  and  burned 
many  of  their  towns  with  the  Churches  and  Monasteries. 
Their  wrongs  were  speedily  avenged  in  the  fate  of 
Ecgfrid ;  for,  in  the  following  year,  impelled  by  the 
same  restless  spirit  of  aggression,  he  rashly  led  his  fol- 
lowers into  the  territory  of  the  Caledonians,  and  being 
inveigled  into  the  fastnesses  of  their  Northern  moun- 
tains, he  was  cut  off,  with  nearly  all  his  army,  in  a 
bloody  engagement  at  Drumnechtan.*  The  body  of 
Ecgfrid  was  found  among  the  slain,  and  received  an 
honourable  interment  from  the  victors  in  their  Royal 
Cemetery,  in  the  celebrated  Isle  of  Icolmkill,  or  St. 
Columba.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  expedition  en- 
couraged the  Welsh,  as  well  as  the  Scottish  Britons,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Northumbria ;  and,  under  the 
reign  of  Aldfrid,  the  successor  of  Ecgfrid,  a  second  de- 
feat, in  a  similar  invasion  intrusted  to  Bcorht,  in  which 
the  Northumbrian  leader  also  perished  with  his  army, 
still  further  broke  the  power  of  that  State.  Aldfrid, 
^a  pacific  Prince,  distinguished  among  his  contempora- 
ries for  his  piety  and  Learning,  did  not  attempt  to 
preserve  the  supremacy  among  the  Saxon  Kingdoms, 
which  his  predecessors  had  asserted :  but  contented  him- 
self with  governing  his  contracted  dominions  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  universal  respect,  which  was  accorde^^ 
to  his  virtues,  both  by  his  own  People  and  the  adjaceiff 
States.* 

The  same  year  in  which  Ecgfrid  perished  was  marked 
by  the  rise  in  Wessex  of  Cead walla,  who  became  the 
most  distinguished  Saxon  Prince  of  his  times.  The 
failure  of  issue  in  the  direct  Royal  line  afler  the  death 
of  Cenwalch,  had  reduced  the  Kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons  to  the  condition  of  a  turbulent  Aristocracy ;  in 
which  many  Chieflains  of  the  race  of  Cerdic  alternately 
contended  with  each  other  for  the  ascendency,  and  con- 
ferred the  Royal  title  on  one  of  their  number  for  the 
exigencies  of  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  faction  produced  by  this  disorderly 
form  of  Government,  the  young  Ceadwalla,  himself  a 
descendant  from  Cerdic,  was  first  banished  from  Wessex, 
and  subsequently  raised  to  its  throne.  His  abilities  and 
fortune,  in  peace  and  in  war,  enabled  him  not  only  to 
maintain  that  dignity  over  his  own  subjects,  but  to 
establish  his  superiority  over  the  Kingdoms  of  Sussex 
and  Kent.  His  victorious  career  was  sullied  by  frightful 
cruelties;  and  it  was  probably  the  impulse  of  a  re- 
pentant conscience  which  induced  him,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years,  to  abandon  his  dominions 
and  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  receive  the 
rite  of  Baptism  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  He  died 
very  soon  afler  his  arrival  in  the  holy  city:  but  his 
example  was  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by 
two  other  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  Cenred  of  Mercia,  and 
Offk  of  Essex;  who  travelling  also  to  Rome,  there 
assumed  the  Monastic  profession,  and  died.f 

The  death  of  Ceadwalla  was  followed  in  Wessex  by 
the  long  reign  of  Ina.  He  was  lineally  descended  from 
Cerdic ;  but  the  irregularity  which  prevailed  in  the  order 
of  Royal  succession  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  evinced 
in  the  example  of  his  election  to  the  throne,  while  his 
own  father  and  two  children  of  the  late  King  were  living. 


♦  Bede,  Ub.  iv.  c.  12.  Ub.  v.  c  24. 
t  Ibid.  Ub.  i?.  c.  15.   Hb.  v.  c  7. 


Chron.  Sax.  p.  49. 
Ibid.  p.  44—48. 


His  elevation,  however,  justified  the  national  chdioe ;    ^ 
for  the  martial  abilities  and  achievements  of  Ina  were  ^ 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  mott  distinguished  of  his 
predecessors ;   and  it  was  his  victorious  career  which 
confirmed  the  increasing  power  of  Wessex.    By  his  suc- 
cessive conquests  over  the  Cornish  Britons,  he  added  a 
considerable  territory  to  his  Kingdom ;  by  some  un- 
recorded means  he  acquired  the  paramount  sovereignty  •.. 
of  Essex ;  and  afrer  an  obstinate  struggle  of  the  Fleople  gy^ 
of  Sussex  to   recover  their  independence,  he  finally  Sc 
annexed  that  State  to  the  Crown  of  Wessex.     A  war  in  Bxi 
which  he  engaged  with  Ceolred,  King  of  Merda,  pio- 
duced  no  other  fruits  than  a  sanguinary  and  indednve 
battle  at  Wodnesbeorg :  but  he  had  previously  reduced  ^ 
the  less  powerful  State  of  Kent  into  complete  subjectioa  ^ 
to  his  arms.     The  name  of  Ina,  however,  is  chieij   ^ 
indebted  for  its  fame  to  his  efforts  as  a  Legislator ; .  and  ^ 
the  Collection  of  his  Laws,  which  yet  survives,  avouebee 
his  best  title  to  remembrance.     In  the  fiflh  year  of  his 
reign,  at  a  Witena-gemot,  or  Assembly  of  the  Nationa]  Li 
Council  of  Wessex,  and  *•  with  the  advice,"  as  it  is  la 
simply  expressed  in  the  exordium  to  his  Code,  "  c^hia 
father  Cenred,  his  Bishops  Hedda  and  Erconwald,  and 
of  all  his  Ealdormen,  the  oldest  Sages  of  his  People, 
and  a  great  collection  of  God's  ser\'ant8,''  he  collected  or 
enacted  these  Laws,  in  number  seventy-niue.*    In  sneh 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  customary  and  oral  rules  of 
judgment,  during  a  rude  condition  of  society,  into  m 
series  of  written  jurisprudence,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to 
expect  any  approach  to  a  perfect  system  of  legislation ; 
but  the  Code  of  Ina  entitled  him  to  tlie  gratitude  of  bis 
People,  and  its  purpose  may  command  the  respect  eiFen 
of  more  enlightened  Ages.     It  determined  the  scale  of 
those  pecuniary  compensations  for  crimes,  whkh  wefe, 
perhaps,  the  only  restraint  upon  violence  ^piich  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  times  would  endure ;  by  punishinfp 
robberies  and  frauds  which  ruined  industry,  and  ob- 
structed thfcjair  interchange  of  property,  it  attempted  to 
give  secoKr  to  the  trader  and  the  cultivator ;  and  it 
extcndedVhe  protection  of  humanity  in  some  measure 
even  to  the  domestic  bondsman  and  the  serf  of  the  soii.t  %■ 

As  the  Laws  of  Ina  mark  some  of  the  first  advances 
of  the  Saxon  mind  in  the  work  of  social  order,  so  tlie 
traditionary  account  which  has  descended  to  us  of^ 
last  scene  of  his  loiisfcened  and  prosperous  rei^ 
at  least  serve  to  Hnnplify  the  tone  of  Religious' 
Philosophical  sentiment  which  belonged  to  the 
Age.  In  his  declining  years,  the  Consort  of  Ina  had 
oflen  vainly  besought  him  to  withdraw  with  her  from 
the  World,  and  to  exchange  the  cares  of  Royalty  for  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister.  As  her  eloquence  failed  to 
wean  the  aged  Monarch  from  the  habitual  passion  for 
Regal  state,  she  had  recourse  to  a  singular  practical 
homily  against  the  grovelling  objects  of  all  earthly 
luxury.  Afler  giving  a  sumptuous  banquet  to  thenr 
Nobles  and  Clergy  at  a  country  Palace,  the  Royal  pair 
departed  on  a  journey ;  but,  having  travelled  a  short 
distance,  Ina  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
the  Queen,  to  retrace  their  way.  As  he  again  approached 
the  scene  of  recent  festivity,  the  King  was  astonished  at 
the  silence  and  desolation  which  seemed  to  pervade 
it.  His  amaaement  increased,  when,  on  entering  the 
banqueting  chamber,  he  found  its  Regal  garniture 
vanished,   the  apartVnent  overspread    with    filth    and 

•  Wilkins,  Leges  Sax.  p.  14. 
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there  is  nothiao;  better  worthy  of  record,  than  his  defeat 
la  a  contest  with  Mercia,  which  terminated  disgrace- 
fully by  the  surrender  of  the  West  Saxon  territory  oa 
the  Northern  bank  of  the   Thames.      The   circum- 
stances, however,  which  attended  the  death  of  Cynewu^ 
throw  too  curious  a  light  upon  some  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  to  be  passed  over  in  silence* 
Cyneheard,  brother  of  the  last  King,  having  been  drivel 
into  exile  by  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Prince,  had 
secretly  returned  to  Wessex,  still  Inrooding  over  long- 
cherished  desires  of  revenge,  when  the  incautious  secu- 
rity of  Cynewulf  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  putting 
them  into  execution.     While  Cyneheard  lay  concealed, 
with  a  devoted  band  of  about  eighty  adherents,  whom 
he  had  collected  in  the  forest  near  Winchester,  the 
King  one  aflernoon   left  that    Royal   residence    but 
slightly  attended,  to  visit  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached at  Merton  in  Surrey.     The  conspirators  secretly 
followed  his  tram;  and  after  his  attendants  were  dis* 
missed  for  the  night  to  some  neighbouring  houses,  sur- 
rounded that  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  broke  in 
upon  his   unguarded  slumbers.      The   Royal   victim, 
roused  by  their  intrusion,  seized  his  sword,  and  rushing 
upon  their  leader,  whom  he  recognised,  severely  wounded 
him  :  but  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  slain, 
before  nis  attendants,  awakened  by  the  clash  of  weapons 
and  the  shrieks  of  his  mistress,  could  arrive   to   his 
assistance.    The  conspirators  offered  safety  to  the  Royal 
servants,  and  even  tempted  thoin,  few  as  they  were,  by 
bribes  to  be  gone  in  peace :  but  personal  fidelity  to  a 
Lord  was  a  principle  of  honourable  obligation  already 
deemed  as  sacred  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  in  the 
feudal   relations  of  later  times ;  and  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  King,  rejecting  all  compromise,  fiercely 
assailed  his  murderers,  and  continued  the  generous  but 
unavailing  conflict,  until  they  fell  to  a  man  beside  their 
master's  body.     Even  a  Briton,  in  their  company,  who 
had  been  detained  as  a  hostage  at   the  Saxon  Court, 
fought  by  their  side,  until  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
and  was  mdebted  for  his  life  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
conspirators.     The  tidings  of  this  dismal  tragedy  had 
no  sooner  reached  Winchester,  than  the  Thegns  of  the 
Royal  household  assembled  their  retainers,  and   took 
horse  for  Merton ;  where  the  con^iratcMrs  had  hastily 
fortified  themselves.     Cyneheard  met  the  new  comers  in 
parley  at  the  barrier,  dwelt  upon  the  family  wrongs 
which  had  roused  him  to  vengeance,  asserted  his  own 
claim  to  the  Crown  which  his  brother  had  worn,  offered 
munificently  to  purchase  their  assistance  in  obtaining  it, 
and  reminded  them  that  many  of  his  band  were  their 
kinsmen.     The  Royal  Thegns  indignantly  spumed  the 
proposal :  declaring  that  their  murdered  Lord  was  not 
less  dear  to  them  than  their  kinsmen  ;  that,  if  the  latter 
wished  to  save  their  lives,  they  were  fbee  to  depart ;  but 
that  on  Cyneheard  and  the  rest  of  his  band,  vengeance 
should  be  done.     The  kinsmen  of  the  Royal  Thegns,  in 
their  turn  refused  to  obtain  the  proffered  safety,  by  de- 
sertion of  their  Lord :  the  same  boon,  they  said,  had 
been  rejected  but  yester-even  by  the  King's  train,  and  it 
should  that  morn  be  seen  that  Cyneheard  had  followers 
not  less  generous  in  their  devotion.    The   impatient 
assailants  waited  no  further  question  to  commence  a 
furious  onset;   the  barrier  was  hewn  down  by  their 
battle-axes ;  the  conspirators  defended  themselves  with 
desperation ;  and  the  struggle  ceased  only  with  the  fall 
of  the  last  of  the  guilty  band.     Among  the  heap  of  his 
slaughtered  eompanioofl^  which  coverdl  the  dead  body 


Qfl 


of  Cyneheard,  one  youth  only  wis  found  lo  brcaUk!. 
He  was  the  godson  of  the  Eakiorman  Osrie,  who  had 
led  the  assailants;  and  reverence  for  that  sacred  tie 
preserved  hts  solitary  life.* 

The  undistinguished  reign  of  Cynewulf  in  WenoL 
was  eclipsed  by  the  superior  power  of  OEk  of  Meveis; 
who,  afler  an  interval  of  anarehy,  which  ibUowedf  tit 
death  of  Ethelbald,  had  been  raised  to  the  throM  of 
that  Kingdom.    The  original  clauns  of  Offa  to  te  ]£ 
Regal  dignity  were  founded  on  his  descent  finon  a     j 
brother  of  Penda :  but  his  Crown  was  faborkyosly  w«i     > 
by  the  sword ;  and  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his 
were  consumed  in  Civil  wars,  during  which  he 
mndi  blood  and  committed  many  atrocious 
His  talents  were,  however,  as  eminent,  as  his  tewpv 
was  sanguinary  and  his  ambition  unscmpulous ;  andt  le 
had  no  sooner  established  his  authority  in  his  o«m 
Kingdom,  than  his  enterprises  began  to  be  foriniihiMli 
to  &e  surrounding  States.     After  having  assealed  Mi 
oppressed  the  feeble  independence  of  Kent,  he  tniatd 
his  arms  against  the  more  powerfol  Kingdom  of  WesMX ; 
and  his  defeat  of  Cynewulf  at  Bensington,  was  flk'  vid 
lowed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  cessiQB  to  ora 
Merda  of  all  the  territory  North  of  the  Thames^    Wi     i 
triumph  was  only  the  prelude  to  still  more  impottMift 
and  permanent  conquests  from  the  Welsh.     Afier  9mm  Aw 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  be  finally  expelled  that  Bsofis  W< 
from  all  their  possessions  between  the  Severn  and  As 
Wye ;  filled  the  intermediate  Country  with  Anglo-SawNi 
colonies ;  and  eflfectually  repressed  the  fierce  inciUBiau 
of  the  mountaineers  upon  the  new  settlers,  by  dnMiif  Co 
a  ditch  and  rampart  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  ^^ 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.    This  giganUc  woft,  which 
was  long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  **  Claudhr  Ofi^^er 
"  Ofik's  Dyke,"  and  of  which  some  traces  remain  i»  tkii 
hour,  was  carried  through  marshes  and  rivers  and  amr 
mountains  for  a  distance  of  above  one  hundred  mHis  ; 
and  it  served  in   subsequent  Ages   for  the  bounduy 
which  determined  the  confines  of  England  and  Walcs.t 

The  predominant  power  of  Ofia  may  be  detemincd  T\ 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  Princes  of  «Jf 
the  period  to  court  his  alliance.     One  of  his  daiightefs» 
Elfleda,  was  married  to  Ethelred,  King  of  Northnmbmi 
whom  he  had  compelled  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy.     Another,  Eadbttrgfl^  wss 
united  to  Beorhtric,  the  successor  of  Cynewulf  on  tlM 
throne  of  Wessex.     The  overture   of  a   third   Royal 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  remaining  daughter,  Elhd- 
dritha,  was  followed  by  an  act  of  horrible  treachery,  fatal  Hi 
alike   to   the   life  of  the  lover  and   the  fame  of  Ofc.  J 
Attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  Ethelbert,  King  of^^ 
East  Anglia,  a  youthful  prince   of  handsome  person,  j, 
virtuous  disposition,  and  excelling  in   all  the  aceon^ 
plishments  of  the  Age,  arrived  on  the  Mercian  frontiers 
to  solicit  Etheldritha  for  his  bride.     The  announeemest 
of  the  purpose  of  his  journey  was  met  by  Oflh  with  a 
warm  invitation  to  proceed,  and  by  solemn  assurances  of 
a  safe  and  respectful  reception.     Thus  encouraged,  ok 
his  arrival  at  the  Court,  he  was  welcomed  with  tke 
honours  claimed  by  his  rank,  and  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions due  to  a  favoured  suitor.     But  on  retiring  to  bis 
chamber,  after  the  festivity  of  a  banquet,  he  was  basely 
assassinated.     The   ancient   Chroniclers  differ  iu   the 

♦  Chron.  Sax.  p.  59—63.    Huntingdon,  p.  343. 
t  CAfvn.  Sax.  p.  56-61.    Aswr,  de  Gcfiit  Effrtdi,  (Wise,) 
p.  10. 
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wealthy  Convent,  with  the  title  of  Abbess.  But  even  in 
this  retreat,  she  continued  to  indulge  her  depravity,  until 
the  pubUc  scandal  of  her  conduct  compcllecl  her  ig:no- 
minious  expulsion.  In  her  last  years,  after  many  ad- 
ventures, she  wandered  into  Italy,  drag-Ering  on  in  squalid 
vice  and  poverty  a  miserable  and  loathsome  existence  ; 
and  accompanied  only  by  a  little  girU  the  daughter  and 
widow  of  two  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  she  was  reduced  to 
beg  her  daily  bread  in  rags  through  the  streets  of  Pavia, 
where  she  terminated  an  abandoned  life  by  a  deplorable 
death.* 

By  the  decease  of  Benrhlric,  Egbert  had  become  Ihe 
only  surviving  Prince  of  the  line  of  Cerdic,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  origin  through  Inigils,  the  brother  of 
Ina;  and  the  hereditary  attachment  of  the  Nobles  and 
People  of  Wessex  to  the  Race  of  the  victorious  founder 
of  their  State,  was  evinced  by  their  unanimous  recogni- 
tion of  Ihe  claim  of  tiis  last  descendanLt  Egbert  was 
immediately  recalled  to  his  own  Country ;  and  his  un- 
opposed accession  to  the  throne  of  Wessex  introduces  a 
new  Epoch  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annals,  The  Island 
was  approaching  a  condition  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  lasting  predominance  of  a  single  Power,  It  now 
presented  in  effect  only  a  Triarciiy.  Three  of  the 
X>etty  Kingdoms  of  the  Oetarch}»  Kent,  Essex,  and 
East  Anglia,  had  already  permanently  fallen  under  the 
virtual  sovereignty  of  Mere! a,  whose  Western  boundaries 
had  been  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Welsh  mouniains  : 
but  tliat  State  itself,  which  since  the  death  of  OUa  and 
the  extinction  of  his  family,  had  been  ruled  by  the 
vigorous  sceptre  of  Kenwulfi  a  collateral  descendant 
irom  the  family  of  Penda,  was  destined  after  his  death, 
by  its  intestine  disorders^  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
better  administered  ]>ower  of  Wessex,     That  Kingdom, 

*  Asser,p,  10—12, 
I  Chron,  Siw,  p.  C8, 
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which   had  already  absorbed  Sussex  and  the  greater 

portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Cornish  Britons,  was 
siiffieienlly  prepared,  under  the  active  and  able  pupil  of 
Charlemagne,  to  overmatch  its  ancient  rival.  Neither 
in  the  North  was  any  countervailing  Power  left  to  check 
the  West  Saxon  ascendency.  Tlie  remaining  Kingdom, 
composed  of  the  two  more  ancient  Principalities  of  Deira 
and  Bemicia,  had,  since  the  death  of  Eadbert,  been  cod- 
tinually  convulsed  by  revolutions  so  numerous,  so  in- 
cessant, and  so  ferocious^  that  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
one  of  their  Princes  had  fled,  after  some  vain  efforts  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  in  appeasing  their  discords, 
stigmatized  the  Northumbrians  as  a  nation  faithless  and 
intractable,  and  worse  than  the  very  Pagans.*  Favoured 
by  the  distracted  state  of  Mercia  and  Northumbrian  the 
genius  of  Egbert  finally  triumphed  over  every  oppost* 
tion  ;  and  although  the  title  of  the  tirst  Monarch  of  all 
England,  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to  him,  is 
neither  justified  by  fact**,  nor  was  ever  claimed  by  his 
own  assumption, t  his  general  supremacy  over  the  con- 
temporary Kings  of  the  Island,  revived  a  lon^  suf- 
pen ded  dignity  in  his  person  as  the  Eighth  Breiwaldaf  F^'ttit, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  established  that  pern  '^ 

and  paramount  Sovereignty  in  the  Crown  of  \V  '** 

which    under   his   descendants   ensured    the   co  J^ 

Union  of  the  Octarchy  into  the  Kingdom  op  Eni  i.ia 


*  Mftlmf.  p.  26. 

+  Mr.  Turner^  voL  i.  p.  411,  bas  distinctly  disproved  the  j 
tioQ.  Ej^^l^ert  stylvd  himst'lf  iki  more  tlimu  Kini;  of  the  Wttt 
Saxoni,  Oil  hitt  prc(kTcs»^n  liad  doue  ;  and  aa  iadetd  b'la  suooCMOTty 
until  Athulstan,  continued  to  do.  Even  the  ^rent  AlfnHlf  tlkougll 
somiftimes  calSetl  Primus  MtmarcAn  by  the  Saxon  CbRmicIer*,  f«- 
toined  tht!  old  irtyle,  and  w«ik  not  in  strict  tnitli  Kin^of  all  EufdJiund, 
BiDce  Danish  Princes  divided  tW  S<ivert?i|;inity  with  him  ;  *nd  Aihd- 
itat)  was  firt>p«rly  the  eujlicEl  Muaardi  of  th«  vvhole  Aoglo-SAiOQ 
nation. 

J  Chi'on,  Sux.  p,  72. 
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Hiitory.  them  from  injury  or  insult.  This  Emperor,  it  is  well 
K^^^^^^m^^  known,  died  at  York,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the 
Constantine  throne  to  his  son  Constantiue.     From  the  accession  of 


succeeds. 

A.  D. 

306. 


ofAdflik 
▲.  D. 
814. 


Constantine  must  be  dated  the  reestablishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  British  Islands.  The  happy  change 
is  thus  described  by  Gildas :  "  After  a  Persecution  of 
ten  years,  its  authors  were  taken  off  by  remarkable 
judgments,  the  Christians  were  brought  back  to  a  State 
of  ease,  the  >ictorious  Cross  was  displayed,  the  churches 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  holy  solemnities  kept  without  any 
disturbance."  At  that  period  a  church  was  erected  at 
Verulam  in  honour  of  Saint  Alban,  and  the  town  was 
called  by  his  name. 
Three  Bri-  But  the  first  decisive  evidence  of  the  settled  condition 
tish Bishops  of  the  British  Churches,  is  found  in  the  number  of 
fhTcWul  Bishops  which  attended  the  Council  of  Aries.  The 
Canons  of  that  Council  were  subscribed  by  Eborius, 
Bishop  of  York,  Restkutus,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Adelpinfi,  BiMiop  of  the  Third  Piovince,  into  which 
Britain  was  then  divided,  and  which  was  sometiiBefi 
cadled  Briiajmia  secunda.*  We  are  not,  however,  ta 
onnchide  that  there  were  no  more  than  three  Bishops  at 
that  time  in  Britain,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
National  Church  to  send  a  deputation  of  its  Prelacy  to 
a  Oeaeral  Council.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Christians  in  Britain  ^ere  always  under  an 
Episoapal  administration,  and  that  the  British  Church 
was  governed  in  conformity  with  tdie  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. When  the  Emperor  Constantine  first  summoned 
a  Council,  a  number  of  Bishops  appeared  from  Britain 
proportional  with  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Apostolical  succession  of  the  British  Bishops  was  undb- 
puted,  and  their  subscriptions  were  received  without 
any  question  of  their  authority ;  an  argument  sufficiently 
convincing  that  their  character  was  as  well  authenticated 
as  that  of  the  other  Prelates. 

When  the  Christian  Church  was  disturbed  by  the 
Arian  Heresy,  and  the  Council  of  Nice  was  convened 
to  compose  its  divisions,  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  any  Bishops  from  Britain  were  present.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Canons  of  the  1st  Nicene  Council  are  confused  and  im- 
perfect even  in  the  best  copies ;  and  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, although  not  a  direct  proof,  that  the  Bishops 
of  Britain  were  summoned,  and  that  some  of  tiiem  ap- 
peared. Eusebius  relates,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Constantine  to  procure  as  large  an  assemblage  as  pos- 
sible of  Bishops  from  all  parte  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
that  purpose  his  summons  was  universal.  In  the  Epistle 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  different  Churches,  it  is  distinctly 
eipressed  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  all  Bishops  to 
meet  together,  in  order  to  settle  and  determine  the  true 
Christian  Faith. 

There  is  only  a  strong  presumption  of  the  appearance 
of  any  British  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  but  for 
their  presence  at  the  Council  of  Ariminium  and  Sar- 
dica,t  there  is  equally  positive  evidence  as  for  their 
attendance  at  the  Council  of  Aries.  They  subscribed  the 
definitions  in  fiivour  of  Arianism,  but  their  subscrip- 
tions were  extorted  by  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
and  It  is  probable  that  after  their  return  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  re-esta- 
blishing the  Nicene  Faith.     In  the   time  of  Jovian, 

*  Sirmond,  Conei/  Gaffic,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 

t  Sulpit.  Sever,  lib.  ii.  Britain  was  then  comprehended  under 
GauL 
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Athanasius  mentions  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Britannic 
Churches.* 

Arianism,  it  is  probable,  only  slightly  infected  the  ^ 
British  Churches  ;t  they  were  more  corrupted  by  the 
diffunon  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine.  The  errors  of  Pela- 
gius  have  indeed  been  charged  originally  on  the  British 
People,  and  his  fierce  and  contentious  spirit  has  been  at- 
tributed to  National  temperature. I  Several  Bishops  of 
Britain  were  seduced  by  Agricola,  a  disciple  of  Pela- 
gius,  and  Prosper,  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  Cselestine 
to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  Heresy,  says,  that  it  had 
taken  possession  of  the  soil  from  which  it  originall]f 
sprang.§  Yet  the  opposition  to  Pelagian  ism  in  Britaia 
was  vigorous  and  persevering,  and  the  British  Bishops, 
distrusting  their  own  sufficiency  to  encounter  it,  called 
in  the  aid  of  their  Gallican  neighbours. ||  Lupus  and 
Germanus,  Bishops  of  great  reputation,  accepted  ifaa 
invitation,  and  in  a  conference  with  the  Pelagians  4Kt 
Verulam,^  they  defended  the  Orthodox  Faith  in  jdOn 
convincing  a  manner,  that  they  left  Britain,  as  thcf  tt' 
supposed,  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  pure  Chrirti- 
anity.  But  no  sooner  had  they  returned  to  (xaulithaa 
Pelagianism  again  raised  its  head,  and  Germanus  sn- 
dertook  a  second  voyage  to  Britain,  in  con^pany  with 
Severus.**  Despairing  of  convmcing  the  Pelagians  li§ 
aigumentt  Germanus  procured  their  banishment  by  «K 
edict  of  Valentinian,  and  from  that  time,  accoxding^O 
the  testimony  of  Bede,  the  British  Churches  continned 
aound  and  orthodox. 

Besides  the  suppression  of  Pelagianism,  die  ChJlicMi 
Bishops  rendered  other  aid  to  the  British  Chuich«  in 
the  institution  of  schools,  and  in  the  introduction  of  m 
Liturgy.  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  in  this  inatanai* 
as  well  as  in  the  confutation  of  the  Pelagian  dootriai» 
the  principal  benefactors  to  our  Island.  They  coBfl#- 
crated  several  Bishops,  and  they  founded  a  Cathedial 
at  LlandaflT,  over  which  Dubricius,  a  disciple  of  G«^ 
manus,  was  placed.  The  authority  of  Dubridos  was 
archiepiscopal,  but  how  far  it  extended  is  uncertaia. 
The  celebrated  Monastery  of  Banchor,  a  place  distaal 
about  ten  miles  from  Chester,  was  founded  also  about 
that  time.tt  It  is  observed  of  that  Monastery,  that  the 
members  of  it  united  learning  with  devotion,  and  diffeved 
from  many  otlier  monastic  institutions  in  which  labour 
was  associated  with  ignorance. 

Such  was  the  Faith  and  Learning  of  the  Britidl 
Church ;  its  Liturgy  and  Ritual  were  those  of  <draid» 
derived,  as  it  is  said,  from  Saint  John,  through  Ireneua 
and  Polycarp4t  ^^  ^s  acknowledged  by  tlie  Romaaitli 
that  the  Liturgies  of  Rome  and  Gaul  were  diSereni; 
and  Charlemagne  affirms  not  only  that  there  was  a  di^ 
ferenoe,  but  that  the  Gallican  Churches  were  ^uiwiUiog 
to  change  their  ancient  service,  and  to  practise  a  oonfiov- 
mity  with  the  Church  of  Rome.§§ 


•  Athan.  ad  Jov.  p.  246.  ^ 

f  The  charge  of  Arianism  is  preferred  against  the  Britiih 
Churches  by  Gildas  and  Bede.  Gildas,  Ep.  12.  Bede,  hi).  L  c  8. 
le.  17. 

1  Bede,  Hb.].c.  10. 

(  The  Pelagians  are  called  the  enemips  of  God's  -gncB^  * 
suet  originig  occujjanles.     Prosper,  ©.  Co//, 

|1  Bwle,  lib.  i.e.  17. 

^  Malt.  West. 

**  Bishop  of  Triers,  Bede,  lib.  i  c  21. 


f  f  Bede,  lib.  li.  c.  *i. 


Spelman,  Brit.  Cone.  torn.  i.  p.  167- 
§}  SlilUngfleet,  Ong,  Brit.  c.  4. 
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the  same  lime  of  the  year.  The  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  also  were  retained,  though  derived  from  Pagan 
Deities. 

The  prudence  of  the  missionaries  in  the  gradual 
propa^tion  of  Religious  Tmlh,  aud  their  nctivity 
in  disseminating  their  doctrines,  were  joined  with  a 
superiority  in  the  Arts  of  Civil  life.  When  Chris- 
tianity was  first  preached  in  Sussex,  that  Country  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  (hstress,  by  a  drought  which  had 
continued  during  three  years.  The  barbarous  inhabit- 
ants, destitute  of  any  means  to  alleviate  the  calamity 
of  famine,  frctjucntly  united  in  bodies,  and  precipitating 
themselves  from  the  clilTs  were  either  drowned  or 
dashed  m  pieces  by  the  rocks.  Though  a  nmritime 
people,  they  were  ignorant  of  tish in *t^,  ant!  this  ignorance 
probably  arose  from  a  remnant  of  Dniidical  supersti- 
tion, which  forbad  the  use  of  food  so  procured.  In  tliis 
extremity,  Wilfrid,  their  first  Christian  preacher,  collect- 
ing nets,  plunged  into  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  his 
attendants,  and  having  first  provided  sustenance  for 
their  famishing  bodies,  he  i^oon  disposed  their  minds  to 
receive  his  spiritual  instryctious. 

Not  only  was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  attended 
by  the  progress  of  Civilization,  but  with  another  blessings 
that  of  Liberty.  The  Christian  Kings  sometimes  made 
donations  to  the  Church  of  lands  which  they  had  ob- 
tained byconcjuest  from  their  Heathen  enemies,  and  the 
Clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  bapti/^ed  iheir  new  vassals, 
accompanied  the  sacred  rite  with  manumission.  Such 
conduct  naturally  endeared  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  their  teachers,  to  a  People  who  saw  Religion 
and  Freedom  advancing  with  equal  steps.  These 
monks,  indeeii,  deserve  the  praise  of  enlarged  and 
generous  views  for  the  improvement  oF  mankind.  In  a 
Canon  wherein  the  Clergy  were  ]jrohibited  from  alienat- 
ing their  lands,  among  other  charitable  excepi  ion:s  to  the 
nde,  it  was  specified  that  they  might  do  sofijr  the  release 
of  slaves  by  purchase.  This  duty  vvhicli  they  were  most 
careful  to  practise,  they  were  not  less  earnest  in  enlbrcing 
on  their  Jlocks.  Whenever  Ihey  imposed  penance,  they 
permiited  no  other  commutation  than  acts  of  charity  awl 
beneficence.  They  urged  their  penitents  to  the  enfran- 
chisement and  redemption  of  slaves,  and  to  the  repair 
of  public  works ;  and  they  practically  taught  that  no 
offences  could  be  expiated,  unless  by  some  act  which 
contributed  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  Society, 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  to  a  Christian  Princess, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mean  of  introducing  Chris- 
tianity into  his  dominions;  and  similar  influence  con- 
tributed to  extend  it  through  the  other  Kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  the  respective  Sovereigns  of  them  being 
generally  converted  by  tlieir  Queens.  Ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  gradually  formed,  as  they  were 
demanded  by  the  Religious  wants  of  the  People,  or  as 
these  wants  were  anticipated  by  the  piety  of  the  Saxon 
Princes,  Augnstin  erected  the  Cathedral  of  Christ 
Church  in  tlie  City  of  Canterbury,  atul  founded  there 
a  Benedictine  Abbey  called  after  his  own  name  ;  and 
having  received  Episcopal  ordination  from  the  Bishop 
of  Aries,  he  was  invested  by  Pope  Gregory  with  a  juris- 
diction over  all  the  Saxon  Prelates,* 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  established  through 
the  Popes,  they  were  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  its 
dependence  on  the  See  of  Home,  and  for  the  periotl  of 
a  century  from  its  foundation,  the  English  Primacy  was 

•  Bfde,  HitL  lib.  i.  e.  23. 


filled  by  foreigners  nominated  by  the  Boman  Pontiffs.  By 
these  foreign  Prelates  considerable  accessions  were  made 
to  the  originally  scanty  stock  of  Saxon  Literature,  the 
largest  as  well  the  most  valuable  of  which  additions  arose 
fi-om  Theodore,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbur)^  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  sj^eak  more  fully  here-  *^^ 
after.  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  a  man  of  lolly  spirit,  of  ^'" 
enlarged  views,  and  of  cultivated  talents.  Unexpectedly  ^^J^ 
raised  to  his  high  station,  be  laboured  with  singular  acti- 
vity to  render  his  attainments  useful  to  the  comparatively 
barbarous  people  committed  to  his  pastoral  charge*  He 
first  introduced  the  study  of  his  native  Language  into 
the  Island ;  he  brought  with  hitn  a  number  of  books  in 
different  faculties,  and  among  them  a  magnificent  copy 
of  the  Works  of  Homer.  Under  his  patronage  a  school 
was  founded  at  Canterbuiy,  and  thus  both  the  gresl 
fountains  of  knowledge,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tonguesv 
were  opened  in  England. 

The  labours  of  Theodore  were  not  confined  to  the 
British  Isle^,  they  are  recorded  in  the  Annals  o(  the 
general  Christian  Churchy  Among  his  other  works,  he 
reduced  to  a  regular  Science,  that  branch  of  the  Eccle- 
siastiL-al  Law  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Penitential  Discipline ;  and  published  his  celebratefi 
Penihfitiaft'*  by  which  the  Clerg)' were  taught  to  distm*HiiA^ 
guish  sins  into  various  classes,  both  as  to  their  degrees'*'' 
of  guilt,  and  their  publicity.  He  discriminated  the  de* 
grees  of  guiU,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  its 
consequences,  the  intention  of  the  offender,  the  lime  and 
place  of  comnn5?»ion,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  committed.  The  Penitmiiak  likewise  ctmlained 
the  diffi-'rent  modes  of  proceeding  agtiinst  offenders;  it 
pointed  out  the  penalties  suitable  to  the  various  eUisses 
of  tran'^gressions  ;  it  prcjucribed  the  different  fbrms  of 
consolation,  of  exhortation,  and  of  absolution;  and  it 
detailed  lu  an  ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duty  of 
those  who  were  appointed  to  receive  the  conTessions  of 
penitents.  The  discipline  of  Theodore,  though  he  was 
of  Grecian  extraction,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Latin 
Churches,  and  iu  a  short  time  it  parsed  from  Britain 
into  all  the  Western  I'rovinccs.  It  was  universally  prac- 
tised until  Peuitentiary  Di^ipline  assumed  a  new  form, 
under  the  title  of  the  Canuu  of  Indulgences, 

As   yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  has  been  considered  C^ 

only  in  regard  to  its  triumph  over  Paganism,  and  its  ^JJ^ 
beneficial  in  finance  on  the  Morals  and  Laws  of  a  bar-  <;^J^, 
barons  nation;  it  remains  to  consider  the  contests  41^^^^ 
between  the  Augio-Saxon  and  the  ancient  Britiili 
Clmrch  which  still  existed  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
parts  ot  the  Island.  In  these  struggles  the  goferoorsof 
the  Anglo  Saxon  Church  have  incurred  severe  reproecb* 
The  Roman  mission  of  Augustiu  has  been  set  forlli 
with  BO  much  pomp,  and  its  charitable  motives  a^  well 
as  its  salutarj'  effects  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  has  been  ascribed  solely 
to  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  Popes.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  but  it  is  not  with  equal  justice  that  the  Saxon 
Historians  have  reproached  their  neighbours  the  Bri- 
tish Christians  with  having  suffered  the  invaders  to  live 
in  Pagau  darkness,  without  endeavouring  lo  enli|rht*u 
their  ignorance.  It  was  impossible  iliat  any  Cliris- 
tians  under  Saxon  oppression  could  have  been  fit  instru* 
ments  for  the  conversion  of  their  persecutors,  ikild  it  wms 

*  llie  Pfrtiientiafe  uf  Theodore  u  ytt  u^xtaot,  though  mutiUled 
and  imperfect.  An  eJitiDH  was  jmblished  at  Paris  io  the  y«e*r 
1679,  by  Petit, 
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ualikely  that  tlie  conquerors,  eng^cd  in  foreign  and 
domestic  wars,  shouH  have  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  Ihe  Re1ig:ion  of  their  vassals.  The  reproaeh  in 
therefore  unjust  and  groundless. 
_  It  has  been  already  related,  that  so  soon  as  Augustin 
*jl^  had  communicated  to  Gregory  an  account  of  the  success 
[  ^of  his  mission,  he  received  from  the  Pontiff  tlie  pall, 
the  emblem  of  Metropolitical  dignity.  Had  the  Eng- 
lish missionary  been  contented  with  the  title  and  office 
of  a  Bishop,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  cen- 
sure ;  but  that  he  should  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Metropolitan  when  he  had  no  SufTragan  under  his  juris - 
dicdon,  has  laid  him  open  to  tlic  charge  of  vanity  and 
ambition.  He  was,  it  is  true»  solicitous  to  correct  the 
anomaly,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  his  return  from  Aries, 
and  he  founded  an  Episcopal  See  at  Rochester,  of 
which  Justys,  one  of  his  companions,  was  constituted 
the  first  Bishop, 

Aa^stin  being  invested  by  Gregory  with  the  Pri- 
macy   of  Britain,    and    with    a   jurisdiction   over   its 
Bishops,  together  with  a  commission   to  teach  the  nn- 
learned,  to  confirm  the  weak,  and  to  punish  the  obsti- 
nate,   applied    himself   with   the    greatest   anxiety   to 
reduce   the    British   Bishops  to    conformity   with   tlie 
Church  of  Rome.     Instead  of  propagating  the  Chris- 
^an  Faith  among  unbelievers^  bis  chief  exertions  were 
Erected  to  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  his  own 
.authority,  and  that  of  his  patron  Gregory. 

The  Gospel  having  been  preached  in  Britain  either 

toyr    the  Apostles  of  Christ   or  by  their  Immediate  fol- 

M^ivrerSt  the  British  Churches  had  as  yet  always  observed 

^Mic    customs  and   ceremonies  prescribed  by  their  first 

«-^achers.     Their  forms  were  remarkable  for  simplicity, 

^^liereas  Augostin    introduced  a   number  of  pompous 

o^re monies  borrowed  from  the  Romish  ritual.      The 

^^i-itons  maintaining  but  little  intercourse  with  the  rest 

c«P  tlie  World,  had  scarcely  any  communication  with  the 

Lfc^islrops  of  Rome,  and   considered  them  as  no  more 

^l:aa>n  Diocesan  Bishops,  or  at  the  highest  as  Patriarchs, 

^  "^    ^v^hom  their  own  Chwrch  had  no  dependence.     But 

^Jg^stin^  out  of  the  abyndance  of  his  gratitude  to  that 

from  which  he  derived  his  own  authority,  sought  to 

1  li  from  the  British  Prelates  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

1^  I>*"emacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over  the  whole  Christian 

:^" ^* rch.     For  that  purpose  he  secured  the  cooperation  of 

c^  l:l^^lbert,  and  succeeded  also  in  obtaining  a  conference 

^_*:^^  the  British  Bishops  on  the  borders  of  the  County 

^^orcester.*     The  Synod  being  assembled,  Augustin 

J^5*^<5sed  first,  that  the  Britons  should  embrace  the  unity 

^  t^tie  Catholic  Church,  and  then  cooperate  with  him 

^   his  Clergy  in  converting  the  Pagan  natives.     This 

X^osition,  however  reasonable  at  first  sights  was  not 

^^ivcd  with  approbation  ;  Augustin  w^as  unable  to  pre- 

'^^    on  the  British  Bishops  to  admit  the  sbgbtest  change 

^Heir  ancient  customs.     The  Historians  of  this  period 

^^te,    that,    finding    his    arguments    ineffectual,    he 

►"*^*^^     a  blind  man  to  be  introduced  into  the  assembly, 

l^^^^'^sse  restoration  to  sight,  afler  useless  similar  attempts 

^^T^^he  Britons,  he  effected  by  his  prayers.     But  even 

J^^*  list  this  miracle  the  Britons  were  impenetrable,  and 

L^        %.^ie  concession  which  Augustin  could  obtain  was^  that 

L  ■^Z^'^     would   take    into   consideration    the    propositions 

|^^I**^h  he   had   submitted,  und  would  oome  to  a 

\     ^^  *^^tion  in  a  future  Synod. 
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The  Britons  having  returned  from  the  conference.  Of  tlie 
and  considering  that  their  obstinacy  might  draw  on  them  Saron 
the  resentment  of  Ethelbert,  applied  themselves  to  a  *^^*"''^*>' 
consideration  of  the  propositions.  Not  being  able  to  ^T^^^"^ 
come  to  any  conclusion  among  themselves,  they  solicited  ^n  Anchl 
the  advice  of  an  Anchorite  of  great  reputation  for  sane-  rite. 
tity  and  wisdom  :  and  besought  him  to  gi\e  an  opinion 
on  this  difficult  question ;  whether  they  o\ight  to  quit 
the  customs  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  and  adopt 
those  of  Augustin?  His  answer  was,  that  lie  saw  no 
reason  why  tliey  should  adopt  any  alterations  in  their 
Religion,  simply  on  the  b^re  request  of  a  stranger; 
but  since  the  essence  of  Religion  consols  ted  in  love  and 
unity  not  in  ft^rms,  if  the  stranger  were  a  holy  man  and 
sent  from  God,  they  should  follow  him.  This  answer 
occasioned  a  second  question,  by  what  marks  they  could 
discern  whether  he  were  a  holy  man  or  not?  The 
answer  of  the  Anchorite  was  w  orthy  of  his  reputation  : 
he  told  them  to  judge  the  character  and  pretensions  by 
the  conduct  of  the  man  who  supported  them ;  if  he 
were  meek  and  humble,  then  they  might  conclude  that 
he  was  the  disciple  of  Him  who  had  taught  men  to  bear 
his  yoke ;  but  if  the  stranger  were  haughty  and  arro- 
gant, then  it  was  certain  that  he  could  not  be  sent  from 
God,  whatever  might  be  his  pretensions*  The  Britons 
still  unsatisfied,  demanded  what  were  those  marks  of  gen- 
tleness and  condescension  by  which  they  might  discern 
of  what  spirit  the  stranger  was?  **  His  spirit,*'  the 
Sage  repbed,  **  you  will  discern  in  this ;  let  him  and 
his  companions  first  come  to  the  Synod,  and  if  on  your 
approach  he  shall  rise  up  in  condescension  and  love, 
and  greet  you,  then  loolc  upon  him  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  and  submit  to  whatever  he  shall  ordain  ;  but  if 
he  shall  contemptnously  refuse  to  rise  up  to  you  who 
are  the  greater  number,  then  let  him  see  that  you 
despise  his  insolence,  and  disclaim  his  authority.*'* 

Afler  some  time  had  been  consumed  in  these  deli-  Second 
berations,  the  British  Bishops,  seven  in  number,  with  confereace. 
Dinoth,  Abbot  of  B anchor,  and  some  other  learned  men, 
consented  to  meet  Augustin  at  a  second  conference. 
The  Archbishop  and  his  companions  were  seated  in 
the  place  of  meeting  before  the  Britons  entered,  and 
as  Augustin  did  not  rise  from  his  seal  to  receive  them, 
they  acted  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Hermit, 
and  opposed  all  his  overtures  of  union  with  great  spirit 
and  perseverance.  After  a  violent  contest,  the  Arch- 
bishop addressed  them  in  these  words :  **  In  many 
things  you  act  contrary  to  our  customs  as  well  as  to  the 
usages  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  notwithstanding,  if  you 
will  submit  to  my  authority  in  these  three  matters, 
namely,  in  obsening  the  Easier  Festival  ailer  our 
manner,  in  using  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  joining  with  us  to  convert 
the  Saxon  Pagans;  in  all  oilier  things  which  you  do 
contrary  to  our  customs,  we  will  bear  with  you/*  To 
Ibis  demand,  the  British  Bishops  answered,  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  any  one  of  the  three  particulars, 
neither  would  they  acknowledge  him  for  their  Arch- 
bishop* Augustin,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  refusal, 
answered  them  with  threats,  and  plainly  intimated,  that 
if  they  would  not  accept  peace  fi'om  their  brethren,  they 
must  expect  war  from  their  enemies;  and  if  they  would 
not  preach  the  word  of  life  to  the  Saxons,  they  should 
themselves  suffer  death. 

Such  is  the  account  delivered  by  Bede  of  this  Synod, 

♦  Bcde,  HhL  Ed.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
3f 
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in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  hall  cheered  with  its 
warmth,  and  while  storms  of  rain  and  snow  are  raging 
without ;  a  little  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  roams 
around  our  festive  meeting,  and  passes  out  at  some 
other  entrance.  While  it  is  among  us,  it  feels  not  the 
wintry  tempest ;  it  enjoys  the  short  comfort  and  serenity 
of  its  transient  stay ;  but  then  plunging  into  the  winter 
from  which  it  had  flown,  it  disappears  from  our  eyes. 
Such  is  here  the  life  of  Man.  It  acts  and  thinks  before 
us,  but,  as  of  what  preceded  its  appearance  among  us 
we  are  ignorant,  so  are  we  of  all  that  is  destined  to 
come  afterwards.  If  then,  on  this  momentous  future, 
this  new  doctrine  reveals  anything  more  certain  or 
reasonable,  it  is  in  my  opinion  entitled  to  our  acquies- 
cence."* 

The  other  Royal  counsellors  exhibited  similar  dispo- 
sitions. Paulinus  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
having  stated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
Coifl  declared  aloud  that  there  was  no  further  room  for 
doubt.  "  Formerly,"  he  said,  "  I  understood  nothing 
that  I  worshipped.  The  more  I  contemplated  our  Ido- 
latry, the  less  Truth  I  found  in  it.  But  this  new  system 
I  adopt  without  hesitation,  for  Truth  shines  around  it, 
and  presents  to  us  the  gifts  of  eternal  life  and  blessed- 
ness. Let  us  then,  O  King,  immediately  anathematize 
and  bum  the  Temples  and  altars  which  we  have  so 
uselessly  venerated."  To  show  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion,  or  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  the  High  Priest, 
on  being  asked  who  would  be  the  flrst  to  profane  the 
Idols  and  their  Altars,  answered,  *'  I  will ;  as  I  have 
led  the  way  in  adoring  them  through  my  folly,  I  will 
give  the  example  of  destroying  them  in  obedience  to  that 
wisdom  which  I  have  learned  from  the  true  God." 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  other  Priests,  Coifi, 
armed  with  a  sword  and  lance,  and  mofunted  on  one  of 
the  King's  chargers,  proceeded  to  the  Heathen  Temple, 
hurled  his  lance  at  the  Idol,  and  assisted  in  burning  his 
sanctuary  to  the  ground.f 

Edwin  having  declared  his  conversion,  was  baptized 
at  York,  with  two  sons  by  a  former  wife,  and  Hilda 
his  niece ;  and  all  the  Nobility  and  courtiers  followed 
his  example.  His  love  for  Christianity  incited  him  to 
propagate  it  beyond  his  own  dominions,  and  his  efforts 
were  first  directed  to  Eorpwald,  King  of  the  East 
Angles,  the  son  of  Redwald.  Sigebyrht,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Eorpwald,  not  only  contributed  to  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity  in  East  Anglia,  but  ap- 
plied himself  so  closely  to  the  study  of  it,  as  to  be 
called  by  the  Chronicler  **  Most  Learned."! 

Edwin  having  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  prosperity, 
was  destined  to  experience  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Five 
years  had  not  elapsed  after  his  conversion,  before  he  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  Paganism  once  more  overspread  his 
dominions.  Of  the  Northumbrian  Christians  some  fell 
with  their  Prince  on  the  field,  and  others  were  put  to 
death.  Ethelburga  and  her  children,  accompanied  by 
Paulinus,  were  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  into  the  King- 
don*  of  Kent. 

The  affairs  of  the  Northumbrian  Church  remained  in 
a  calamitious  state,  until  Oswald  ascended  the  throne  ; 


•  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

t  The  gcene  of  this  event  was  a  little  to  the  East  of  York  beyond 
the  river  Derwent,  at  a  place,  in  the  time  of  Bede,  called  Qodmund- 
dingaharo,  and  still  called  Godmundham,  or  the  home  of  the  mund, 
or  protection  of  the  {pds.    Bede.  lib.  ii.  c.  13, 

I  Flor.  Wig.  233, 234. 


he  first  restored  external  peace,  and  then  endeavoored 
to  reestablish  Christianity.     But  instead  of  recalling     . 
Paulinus,  who  was  now  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  sent  ^ 
for  a  Scottish  Bishop  called  Aidan  to  convert  and  in-  ^ 
struct  his  subjects.     Aidan  having  received  Episcopil  So 
consecration  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  undertakioff.  to 
His  success  was  indeed  great,  yet  not  greater  than  nk  ^ 
assiduity  merited ;  he  not  only  instructed  the  Pttgam  ^ 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  he  was  an  emincBt 
example  of  holiness  and  charity.    At  his  desire,  Um 
King  of  Northumbria,  without  any  regard  to  the  up- 
pointment  of  Gregory  or  the  succeeding  Popes,  m« 
moved  the  Archiepiscopal  See  from  York  to  a  BOiaD  . 
Isle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lindis,  known  by  tile  gj 
name  of  Holy  Island.     Here  Aidan  discharged  aO  tbe  H 
important  duties  of  a  Bishop,  diligently  preaching  the  U 
word  of  God,  and  exhibiting  a  model  of  primitive  ehii- 
plicity  totally  unlike  the  pomp  of  the  Romish  miasklfr- 
aries.     The  See  of  York  was  for  many  years  negteded  ; 
its   Bishops  were  reduced  to   the  state  of  Diocesea 
Bishops,  and  went  into  Scotland  to  receive  oonseen* 
tion. 

Having  thus  related  the  foundation  of  the  Northnm-  C 
brian  Church,  we  now  turn  to  that  of  Wessex,  whidi  ^ 
was  planted  about  this  time,  by  the  care  of  Birimu.  ® 
He  came  into  England  already  invested  with  the  £pig« 
copal  character,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.     It  was  his  original  design  to  preach  the  Qt^ipA 
in   the  interior  of  the  Country  where  no  ReligKNis  In- 
structor had  preceded  him ;  but  happening  to  land  in 
the  territories  of  the  King  of  Wessex,  and  finding  thttt 
they  were  overspread  with  Paganism,  he  thought  it  im- 
necessary  to  go  further.     Here  then  he  entered  on  bis 
office,   and  performed   it  with  effect.     The  King  of 
Wessex  was  tributary  to  the  King  of  Northumberiend, 
and  the  two  Princes   therefore  joined   in  a  gnnt  to  j^ 
Birinus  of  the  city  of  Dorchester  near  Oxford,  whexe  all  ]> 
Episcopal  See  was  founded,  and  where  Birinos  ooo-  Bf 
tinned  to   edify  his  converts  both   by  instruction  and  ^ 
example  until  his  death. 

Leaving  the  Church  of  Wessex,   the  order  of  time  Cl 
demands  that  we  should  revert  to  the  Church  alreaihf  *• 
founded    in    the   Kingdom    of  the  East  Angles.     It  ^ 
has  been   mentioned,  that  Eorpwald    had    embraced  g 
the  Christian  Faith,  but  that  he  had  been  murdered  Si 
by   his  subjects,    and    his   people    had   relapsed  intoAi 
Idolatry.  Sigebyrht,  his  brother,  had  also  been  compdled 
by  a  faction  to  retire  into  France.     A  Prince  of  his  en- 
dowments could  not  without  profit  inhabit  a  Country  in 
which  civilization  had  far  advanced.     He  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  and  his  recreation  was  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence  and  conversation  of  literary  men.    Convinced  B 
of  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  Paganism,  he  embraced  ^ 
Christianity  as  a  revelation  worthy  of  God.     One  of 
his  chief  companions  and  instructors  was  Felix,  a  Bur-  F 
g^ndian  Bishop,  from  whom  he  received  the  sacred  rite  of 
Baptism.     No  sooner  was  Sigebyrht  enabled  to  return  to 
his  own  Country  and  Kingdom,  than  he  endeavourd  to 
introduce  among  his  subjects  the  learning  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  France,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  esta- 
blish the  Christian  Faith.     Whether  he  sent  for  Felix,  or 
whether  Felix  came  voluntarily  into  England,  it  is  not 
material  to  determine.     Ae  soon  as  that  Bishop  arrived, 
he  applied  to  Honorius,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
either  for  advice  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  function, 
or   for    authority    to   assume   Episcopal    jurisdiction. 
Honorius  approved  and  promoted  the  design  of  Felix, 
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siuties,  secular  and  monaatic,  who  had  receiTed  ordina* 
tioQ  in  the  Northern  Churches.  On  the  other  side 
appeared  Enfleda,  the  Queen  of  Oswy,  Aldfrid,  his  natu- 
ral son  and  partner  of  his  dominions,  Wilfrid,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Akifrid,  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
with  Agathon,  aPiiest  in  his  retinue,  Roman,  Enfleda*s 
confessor,  and  James  the  I>Bacon,  an  assistant  of  Psn- 
linus,  who  superintended  the  Churches  of  York.  The 
Tenerable  Chad,  who  harinip  been  educated  by  the 
Scottish  Bishops  adhered  to  their  riew  of  this  questioo, 
was  allowed  to  be  the  interpreter  of  both  parties. 

The  King  opened  the  meeting  in  a  short  speech, 
reminding  all  who  were  a^ssembled,  that  since  they  pro^ 
iessed  to  serve  the  same  God,  and  to  expect  the  same 
heavenly  kingdom,  they  ought  to  observe  the  same  rale 
of  life,  and  a  uniformity  of  worship.  It  was  their 
business,  therefore,  to  inquire  which  side  of  the  questum 
was  supported  by  the  soundest  arguments,  and  to  ac« 
quiesce  in  the  evidence  which  might  be  laid  before 
them.  Having  said  this,  he  commanded  Coleman  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  cele- 
brated Ea.^ter,  and  to  defend  his  own  conformity  with 
that  Church.  Coleman  replied,  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  celebrated  Easter  was  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  those  who  sent  him  into  England,  and 
which  they  received  from  their  forefathers.  "  This  rite," 
he  said,  '^  is  the  same  which,  according  to  Ecclesiastical 
History,  was  celebrated  by  Saint  John  and  all  tbt 
Churches  under  the  government  of  that  Blessed  Apostle.'' 

When  Coleman  had  enlarged  on  this  argument,  the 
King  commanded  Agilbert  to  declare  the  manner  of  his 
observance,  whence  it  originated,  and  by  what  authority 
he  still  conformed  to  it  Agilbert  declined  the  task  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  English  Tongue,  not- 
withstanding there  was  an  interpreter,  and  he  requested 
that  his  disciple  Wilfrid  should  be  permitted  to  be  his 
substitute.  The  King  consented,  and  Wilfrid  spoke 
to  this  effect:  "The  manner  of  celebrating  Easter 
practised  by  us,  we  ourselves  saw  generally  practised  at 
Rome,  where  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  lived,  taught, 
suffered,  and  were  buried.  The  very  same  observance 
we  saw  in  the  rest  of  Italy  and  in  France.  Moreover, 
we  are  informed,  that  in  Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece, 
the  inhabitants,  however  differing  in  Language  and 
manners,  universally  celebrate  Easter  at  the  same  time 
with  us.  So  that  the  inhabitants  of  two  remote  Islands, 
contend  with  a  foolish  obstinacy  asrainst  the  whole 
World."  ^    ^ 

Since  the  aim  of  Coleman  and  his  party  was  rather 
to  defend  their  own  usages  than  to  convince  their  oppo- 
nents, they  persisted  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  St 
John  and  Columba.  But  Wilfrid,  after  justifying  St. 
John,  asked  Coleman  with  an  air  of  triumph,'whethcr 
he  presumed  to  put  Columba  in  the  balance  against  St. 
Peter  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles?  What  answer  Cole- 
man made  to  this  question  Historians  do  not  inform  us, 
but  they  proceed  to  relate,  that  the  King,  struck  with 
Wilfrid's  inquiry,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romish  ob- 
servance of  Easter.  This  great  point  being  settled,  there 
yet  remained  another,  concerninar  which  the  two  parties 
differed  quite  as  widely,  namely^he  Ecclesiastical  ton- 
sure. But  of  this  controversy  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Romanists  were  equally  successful  in  it 

The  King  having  delivered  his  decision,  Coleman  re- 
signed his  Bishopric  in  disgust,  and  the  Nobility  and 
Clergy  who  adhered  to  him  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  event     Coleman  retired  into  Ireland,  his 


native  Country,  and  by  this  retfcat  gave  to  bis  adiu'i'  I 
ries  all  the  advantage  whkh  they  desired.  Toda.  » 
deserter  to  the  Romish  party,  succeeded  to  the  Bishopric^  ^ 
and  dying  a  few  months  after,  Wilfirid,  the  opponent  ttf  ^ 
Coleman,  was  appointed  Biahop  of  Northombria  by  Ik*  ^ 
Kings  solicitation. 

In  this  manner  a  way  was  opened  for  the  anbiniflBiGn 
of  the  British  and  Scottish  Churches  to  the  See  of 
Rome.    The  event  was,  however,  in  some  degree  ve^ 
tarded  by  the  relapse  of  ihe  Northumbrian  Court  ibIo  ili 
ancient  usages,  while  Wilfrid  was  absent  in  Fimiwe; 
but  it  was  accomplished  soon  afUrwardt  by  the  sueeft^ 
sion  of  Theodore  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Canttf^ 
bury.     Egbert,  King  of  Kent,  shortly  after  he  aaeendei. 
his  throne,  consulted  Oswy  on  the  necesaity  of  fitUig 
the  Primacy  then  vacant,  and  of  making  a  piouMJfli 
for  the  Episcopal  succession  of  the  English  Chavdl. 
After  a  mature  deliberation  the  two  Princes  resolved  le 
appoint  an  Englishman  to  fill  the  ofike,  and  in  pvt!» 
suanoe  of  their  resolution  fixed  on  Wighard,  a  Prieaiif  W 
the  Church  of  Kent     Thus  elected,  he  was  aent  t*  " 
Rome  with  commendatory  letters  both  from  Oiwy  ead  ™ 
Egbert,  and  was  entertained  there  with  respect  lAdl  tb 
kindness.     But  while  the  ceremonial  for  hia  coneecn*  n 
tion  was  preparing,  he  died  of  a  Plague,  which  wet  like*  Q 
wise  fatal  to  most  of  his  retinue.     This  incident,  wfaila 
it  proved  a  disappointment  to  Oswy  and  Egbert,  lar 
nished  Vitalian  the  Pontiff  with  a  favourable  opperte» 
nity  of  appointing  the  head  of  the  English  Chuieli  faf 
his  own  single  authority.     Without  any  commonie^ 
tion  with  the  two  Saxon  Princes,  he  determined  to  tend 
over  a  Prelate  of  his  own  choice  ;  and  at  first  he  fixed  «i 
Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  Monk,  who  was  skilled  boUl  in  At 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues,  but  the  humble  Moneitic  N 
declined  the  situation.     On  the  urgent  demand  of  the  ^ 
Pontiff,  Adrian  recommended  Theodore,  whom  we  hami  p^ 
before  mentioned,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  Ihe  ^ 
Pope  accepted  the  recommendation,  on  condition  that  ^ 
Adrian  would   accompany   his   nominee  to  Englaad.  do 
Two  motives  operated  with  the  Pope  in  making  this 
stipulation ;  the  one,  that  Adrian   might  be  uaMi  ia 
propagating  the  Christian  Religion ;  the  other,  and  the 
more  powerful,  that  Theodore  might  be  restrained  (wm 
introducing  the  customs  or  dogmata  of  the  Greek  Chureh 
into  the  British  Isles. 

Theodore,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Prelalet  who  T 
had  as  yet  possessed  the  See  of  Canterbury,  had  no  ■• 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  applied  himself  to  secure  the  ^ 
favour  and  assistance  of  the   several    Saxon   Prinoea.  ^ 
For  that  purpose  he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
England,  instituted  a  visitation  of  its  Churches,  itttio- 
duoed  the  Romish  custom  of  celebrating  Easter*  eiid 
brought  the  people  to  an  entire  conformity   with  the 
Romish  Church.     One  of  the  principal  objects  of  hia 
visitation  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Wilfrid,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  end 
in  consequence  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  North-  y 
umbria.      Yet   he   was   m^t   permitted   to   enjoy    this  pi 
Bishopric,  but  had  retired  to  his  own    Monastery  ef  ^^ 
Rippon.     Many  circumstances  encourap:ed  Theodore  to™ 
attempt  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid.     Chad,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Aidan,  who  was  settled  in  the  Bishopric,  was 
an  eminent  example  of  Apostolic  p»t»ty»  and  indefatigable 
in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions.     When  he  wasi* 
reprimanded  by  Theodore  for  usurping  the   rights  of  pi 
Wilfrid,  and  for  receiving  consecration  from  the  Bishop  ** 
of  Winchester,  he  answered  with  an  uncommon  modesty, 
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also  was  condemned  to  the  same  fate.  Hia  disgrace, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  mi«:ht  partly  arise  firom  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  Theodore^  but  that  was  not 
the  only  cause.  His  secular  pomp  had  long  drawn 
on  him  the  jealousy  of  the  Northumbrian  Court, 
and  even  of  Ecg-frid  the  Kin^;  and  hjs  influence  in 
persuading  the  Queen  Consort  to  quit  her  rental  stale  for 
nioivastic  retirement,  had  ag^^ravated  Eegfrids  dislike 
into  open  hostility,  A  complaint  was  preferred  to  Theo- 
dorCj  who  came  by  the  King's  desire  into  North umhria 
to  hear  and  judge  it.  Some  Histooans  have  veil  lured 
to  assert  that  the  Archbishop  was  bribed  to  support  the 
interest  of  the  King,  and  to  decide  against  Wilfrid.  But 
it  is  certain  that  Theodore  willingly  consenled  lo  his 
deprivation,  and  not  contented  with  this  act  of  power, 
that  he  divided  the  Diocese  of  York  into  lliree  portions, 
and  erected  a  new  See  at  Holy  Islands 

The  deprivation  of  Wilfrid  occasioned  a  remarkable 
event  in  the  Hbtory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  namely 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  the  Roman  PontiJf,  Wilfrid,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  his  followers^  repaired  to  Rome,  at  the 
lime  when  Agathol.  was  employed  in  arranging  the 
VI th  General  Council  against  the  MonotheUtes.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Wilfrid  went  thither  voluntarily, 
than  that  he  was  summoned,  but  it  is  an  unquestioned 
fact  that  he  presented  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  Pon- 
tiff.* It  set  forth  the  injustice  of  his  treatment,  that  he 
had  been  expelled  his  Diocese  without  being  convicted 
of  any  crime,  and  that  Theodore,  ynsanctioned  by  any 
other  authority,  either  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical,  had  divided 
the  Bishopric  of  York,  and  appointed  a  Bishop  to  each 
division.  The  petitioner  referred  himself  wholly  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  its  deci- 
sion with  all  imaginable  submission.  Wilfrid  told  his 
wrongs  with  such  eloquence  and  earnestness,  that 
Agalho  and  his  counsellors  were  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  Bishopric,  and  if  the 
interests  of  Religion  demanded  that  the  See  of 
York  should  be  dividect,  yet  that  the  coadjutor  ought 
to  be  appointed  by  W^ilfrid.f  The  cause  being  thus 
decided,  he  was  required  to  return,  to  show  the  decree 
of  the  Pontiff  and  his  Council  to  the  King  of  North- 
umbria  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  command 
which  the  triumphant  Prelate  obeyed  with  alacrity, 

Notwittistandiiig  that  Theodore  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  and  had  owed  his  advanceraenl  entirely  to  the 
favour  of  the  reigning  Pontiff;  notwithstanding,  also, 
tlie  recent  and  formal  union  of  the  Savon  with  the 
Romish  Church  promoted  by  himself;  yet  he  refused 
obedience  to  the  sentence  restoring  Wilfrid.  As  for 
the  King  of  Northnmbria,  he  was  so  far  from  acquies- 
cing, that  lie  upbraided  Wilfrid  for  having  obtained  the 
decree  by  fraud  or  bribery.  Pretending  to  SMsjiect,  or 
really  suspecting,  that  it  was  an  imposture,  he  called  to- 
gether his  Nobles  and  Clergy  to  examine  into  its  authen- 
ticity. W^hen  it  was  found  impossible  lo  entertain  any 
reasonable  doubts  on  this  subject,  instead  of  obeying 
the  sentence,  he  was  advised  to  punish  Wilfrid  by  im- 
prisonment. The  Bishop  was  accordingly  com  mi  tied  to 
a  most  severe  confinement,  bis  property  was  confiscated, 
and  his  attendants  were  dispersed.  In  this  miserable 
condition  he  languished  nearly  a  year,  and  at  length 
obtained  his  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  solicitation 

•  Cerawald,  a  Monk,  appearvd  as  the  udvooite  of  Tbeodare. 
t  Ikde,  lib.  iv.  c.  12^19.  MtL  24—31, 
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of  the  King's  aunt,  &nd  on  condition  that  he  should  O^i 
never  again  set  his  foot  in  the  Kingdom  of  Northum-  &ii 
bria.  ^^ 

Throughout  these  proceedings  against  W^ilfrid  thew  j!^^ 
is  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  pos»^^|^| 
sessed  no  acknowledged  jurisdiction  over  the  Anglo- Boat  i 
Saxon  Church ;  and  that  the  deference  usually  shown  ^thm 
towards  them  was  limited  by  policy  and  convenience.  With  Jj^ 
regard  to  doctrine,  the  homology  of  England  to  the 
Metropolis  of  the  W^estern  Church  was  unrcsen^ed,  and 
in  the  Heresy  of  the  Monotheliles,  which  at  that  time 
divided  the  Christian  World,  Theodore  appeared  on  the 
side  of  Rome  with  promptness  and  vigour.  When  we 
consider  the  depressed  state  of  Learning  in  his  Age, 
and  the  great  abilities  of  Theodore,  there  cannot  be  any 
reason  for  wonder  that  Agatho  should  have  invited  him 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  write  a^nstthe  prevalent  Heresy. 
Declining  the  invitation,  he  was  not  less  zealous  in  op- 
posing the  Monothelites  in  the  Country  committed  to 
his  spiritual  care.  With  the  consent  of  tlie  Kings  of 
North  umbria,  of  Kent»  and  of  the  East  Angles,  he 
convened  a  Synod  at  Hadfield,  for  the  purjiose  of  op*  SrM44 
posing  its  progress. 

The  conduct  of  Theodore  in  that  Synod  fully  justified 
the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained.  The  whole 
Kingdom  of  Mercia,  comprising  the  midland  Countiei 
of  England,  had  then  only  two  Bishops ;  Wiifiid 
was  in  prison ;  and  the  whole  number  of  Bishops  as- 
sembled could  not  have  eiLceeded  ten.  Yet  the  prth 
ceedings  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum  and 
discretion.  Not  only  was  the  Heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites condemned,  but  a  permanent  standard  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  was  established  for  the  Saxon  Cliurch. 
The  Council  being  assembled,  Theodore,  who  presided, 
delivered  a  sumtnary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Creed,  and  in  the 
General  Councils.  The  Bishops  present  having  dedared 
their  unanimous  assent  to  this  exposition,  proceeded  to 
make  a  particular  Confession  of  their  FaiUi  with  t«lft* 
tion  to  those  doctrines  which  had  been  questioned  or 
opposed  by  Heretics,  testifying  the  agreement  of  the 
Synod  in  the  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  five  General  Councils.  And  lest  this 
declaration  might  he  thought  too  general,  or  liable  to 
evasion  and  misinterpretation,  the  Synod  expressed  its 
special  assent  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  called  by 
Pope  Martin  against  the  Monothelile  Heresy.  Theo- 
dore having  brought  the  Synod  of  Hadfield  to  the  issue 
whicli  he  intended,  its  Decrees  were  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  all  the  Bishops  present. 

The  Christian  Religion  being  now  generally  profe«eil 
throughout  England,  Wilfrid,  who  had  been  benished 
from  Northombria,  employed  his  labours  between  the 
South  and  West  Saxons.  But  Ecgfrid  having  been 
killed  by  the  Picts,  and  Aldtrid,  his  brother,  who  hail 
been  W^ilfrid^s  pupil,*  having  succeeded,  the  ambitious 
Prelate  was  inspired  with  a  sanguine  hope  of  regiaining' 
his  former  station.  He  had  found  that  the  aulhoritief 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  little  regarded  in  England, 
and  therefore  he  prudently  determined  to  show  a  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  he  had  formerly  opposed.  The  ser^iceft  which  he* 
had  rendered  lo  the  Church  among  the  South  and  Wcit' 

•  Aldfrid  is  thus  described  by  Alcuin  :  Qvi  mcru/tttrai 
iftAutut  ah  annit  cetaiU  primett  vaiidc  Mermofte  tapHivki  ac<r  f*  f 
niOf  iiiem  vt  timut  aiquc  ^myif/er, — Do  Pijnt,  74 13. 
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On  the  death  of  Zeno,  the  marriage  of  his  widow 
Ariadne  with  Anastasius,  a  respectable  officer  of  the 
Imperial  household,  produced  the  elevation  of  her  new 
husband  to  the  throne  of  the  Ccesars.  The  private 
virtues  of  Anastasius  placed  his  life  in  strong  contrast 
to  that  of  his  predecessor :  but  his  domestic  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years  was  undistinguished,  except  by  a 
Civil  war,  of  which  Religious  discussions  formed  the 
pretext ;  and,  of  its  foreign  events,  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  a  contest,  jea- 
lously and  rashly  provoked  with  the  more  vigorous 
power  of  Theodoric*  Anastasius  was  succeeded  by 
Justin,  an  illiterate  Dacian  peasant,  who  had  risen  by 
his  military  merit,  during  a  service  of  fifty  years,  to  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  guards,  and  who  was  seated 
by  their  suffrages  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  new  Em- 
peror, at  the  epoch  of  his  accession,  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  and  he  gradually  resigned  the  Civil 
administration  of  government  to  his  nephew,  Justinian, 
whom  he  had  previously  drawn  from  obscurity  in  Dacia, 
and  educated  as  his  heir.  The  design  of  this  adoption 
expanded  with  the  fortunes  of  Justin,  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  induced  or  compelled,  by  the 
influence  which  his  artful  and  aspiring  nephew  had 
gained  over  the  Senate,  to  admit  him  to  a  full  partici* 
pation  in  the  honours  of  the  purple.  On  the  deoeaae 
of  his  uncle«  Justinian  became  the  sole  Ruler  of  the 
Empire,  and  commenced  a  long,  a  memorable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  glorious  reign,  of  thirty-eight  years.t 

The  internal  and  the  foreign  transactions  of  the 
Empire  during  this  busy  period  are  sufficiently  various 
and  important  to  deserve  a  distinct  enumeration  ;l  and 
our  notice  may  first  be  engaged  by  those  domestic 
events  in  the  government  of  Justinian  which  illustrate 
the  persona]  merits  and  actions  of  the  Monarch,  and 
the  condition  and  resources  of  his  dominions.  Of  the 
peculiar  character  oi  his  reign  no  inconsiderable  share 
is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary 
woman  who  was  raised  by  his  affection  from  the  lowest 
degradation  to  the  partnership  of  the  purple.  This  was 
the  famous  Theodora,  a  comedian,  a  courtezan,  and  an 
Empress.  Without  imitating  the  prurient  taste  with 
which  a  great  Historian  has  laboriously  polluted  his 
pages  by  exhausting  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  her 
vices,§  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  origin  of 
Theodora  was  vile ;  that  her  youth  was  educated  in  the 
theatre  of  Constantinople,  and  consumed  in  an  aban- 
doned licentiousness  which  deepened  the  shame  of  a 
disgraceful  vocation ;  and  that  on  a  repentant  or  art- 
ful retirement  from  a  life  of  public  and  vagrant  infamy, 
she  accidentally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Patrician 
Justinian,  retained  sufficient  beauty  to  captivate  his 
&ncy,  and  developed  mental  endowments  which  fixed 
his  attachment,  and  finally  ensured  his  confidence  and 
respect.     The  Roman  law  forbade  the  marriage  of  a 

*  Jomandes,  c.  58.    Marcellinus,  CAron.  p.  44 — 48. 

t  Marcellinus,  CAron.  p.  49. 59.  &c.     Zoiiaras,  lib.  xiv. 

X  The  principal  authority  for  this  period  is  Procopius,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Beliitarius,  from  whose  varioiu  pages  both  the  foreign  and 
domestic  events  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  may  be  collected.  But 
the  testimony  of  Procopius,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  skill 
of  his  narration,  is  impeached  by  its  base  contradictions ;  and  in 
his  public  History  and  his  more  secret  AHecdoiet,  be  doubly  dis- 
graces himself  by  his  adulation  and  his  malignity. 

§  Gibbon  (c.  40.)  has  nowhere  betrayed  the  lamentable  corrnp- 
tion  of  his  mind  more  disgustingly  than  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  has  here  raked  up  the  grossest  indecenaes  from  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Plrocopius. 
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Senator  with  a  woman  of  servile  origin  or  theatrical  Tlw 
profession :  but  Justinian  was  resolved  to  raise  hb  con-  *"^S 
cubine  to  the  dig^fied  station  and  sacred  rights  of  a  ^ 
wife ;  and  during  his  uncle's  life  his  influence  obtained 
an  Imperial  edict  which  relaxed  the  morality  of  the 
ancient  jurisprudence,  declared  a  glorious  repentance 
open  to  the  females  of  the  theatres,  and  permitted  them 
to  contract  the  most  honourable  unions.  The  nuptials 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  immediately  solem- 
nized; she  shared  the  subsequent  exaltation  of  her 
husband ;  and  on  his  accession  to  the  purple,  he  gave 
the  highest  proof  of  the  constancy  of  his  attachment 
and  the  unbounded  measure  of  his  esteem,  by  asso- 
ciating her  in  honours  which,  in  the  earlier  Ages  of  the 
Empire,  his  predecessors  had  denied  to  the  most  fiF- 
tuous  of  consorts.  She  not  only  shared  bis  coronatkNi, 
but  was  seated  on  his  throne  as  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent colleague ;  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  wees 
administered  to  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the  jooil 
names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  as  Emperor  sad  Em- 
press of  the  Ekst.* 

The  fidelity  of  Theodora  to  Justinian  firom  tlie  hour  W" 
in  which  she  became  his  concubine  may  be  saWyJjJf*' 
inferred  from  the  silence  of  a  malignant  satirist:  Ipi 
reproaches  of  her  arrogance  and  her  avarice  may  be 
received  with  suspicion.  Her  anxiety,  by  burying  her- 
self in  the  retreat  of  a  rural  palace,  to  escape  ftom  the 
adulation  of  a  Capital  to  which  her  infamy  had  been 
too  familiar,  may  have  been  as  much  the  impulse  of 
disgust  and  shame  as  of  pride  ;  and  a  portion,  at  leasi» 
of  her  treasures  was  expended  in  various  pious  and 
charitable  foundations,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
and  munificent  attested  her  sympathy  for  the  unha^ 
piest  of  her  sex,  and  was  devoted  to  the  benevoleiift 
purpose  of  reclaiming  them  from  guilt  and  misery.  Y^ 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  her  cruelties  ii 
better  established,  at  least  by  the  unanimous  consent  pf 
her  enemies.  They  may  have  exaggerated  the  atrodties 
which  were  believed  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  her 
peculiar  and  secret  prisons  under  the  palace :  for»  as  it 
has  been  well  observed,  darkness,  if  it  be  propitious  to 
cruelty,  is  likewise  favourable  to  calumny  and  fiction. 
But  if  the  report  of  her  Historians  may  be  credited^ 
the  living  accusers  of  her  tyranny  were  the  8uflferiii|^ 
and  mangled  objects  of  her  resentment,  and  the  spo- 
liated orphans  of  the  victims  who  had  perished  under 
her  vengeance.  It  would  appear  that  ambition  was  the 
master  passion  which  had  subdued  or  absorbed  her 
more  grovelling  vices;  and  the  cruelties  which  are 
odiously  opposed  to  her  better  qualities,  were  probaWy 
the  dictates  of  her  political  fears.  To  the  wisdom  of 
her  counsels,  Justinian  himself  has  bequeathed  a  qu«- 
tionable  testimony  :t  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  more 
than  once  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  throne  to  the 
strength  of  her  resolution.  In  balancing  the  weight  of 
her  virtues  and  her  vices,  a  large  allowance  is  due  to  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  her  education,  the  corruption 
of  her  Age  and  Country,  and  the  precarious  tenure  <rt 
her  power.  Upon  this  estimate  some  indulgence  and 
even  honour  may  be  claimed  for  the  memory  of,  a 
woman,  who  raised  herself  from  the  infamy  of  the 
theatre  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  whose  moral  ener- 
gies werfi  aqual  ixx-«u4xm^«eot  ovf»r  the  habitual  ncen- 
tiousness  of  her  youth,  and  whose  mental  firmness  and 


♦  Novell,  viil  lit.  3. 


f  Ibid,  viil  lit.  1. 
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difficult.  During  a  period  probably  o#  above  owe  th<»u- 
sand  years,  since  the  ori^nal  enattinent  of  ihc  Twelve 
Tables  of  the  Roman  Law,  the  statutes  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  edicts  of  the  Emperors  had  been  in- 
opssaurly  multiplied ;  and  the  confused  and  often  con- 
tradictory mass  of  Jurisprudence  was  swollen  by  the 
commentaries  of  lawyers  into  conntless  volumes  of 
various  reputation  and  anthority,  which  divided  the 
opinions  and  distracted  the  judgments  of  the  Courts.* 

The  nterit  of  originating-  so  stupendous  a  work  of 
rcvisioa  must  be  conceded  to  the  personal  resolve  of 
Justinian  :  but  the  principal  ag;ent  whom  be  employed 
was  his  subject  Tribonian,  an  illustrious  law)'er,  whose 
geniu9,  alike  in  its  grandeur,  and  the  meanness  which 
sullied  it,  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  that  of 
Bacon.f  To  the  learning  and  discretion  of  Tribonian, 
aided  by  the  counsel  of  nine  other  jurisconsults  of  emi- 
nence, Justinian*  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  intrusted 
the  duty  of  revising  the  ordinances  of  his  Imperial  pre- 
decessors ;  and  the  selection,  which  expunged  the  con- 
tradictions and  superfluities  of  these  enactments,  was 
diligently  jtccomplished  iu  fourteen  months.  The  work, 
composed,  by  imitation  perha|>8  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  Law»  in  as  many  Books, 
was  then  confirmed  by  the  sigTiature  of  the  Emperor, 
and  distinguished  by  his  name;  and  the  JusTrNiAM 
CoDB  was  solemnly  proclaimed  as  the  uni versa!  Law  of 
the  Empire.  A  labour  of  far  greater  extent  and  more 
arduous  execution  was  next  assigned  to  Tribonian  with 
an  increased  numlier  of  associates  :  to  compose  a  general 
commentary  on  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  ancient 
and  existing  Jurisprudence  ;  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
con  dieting  opinions  and  decisions  of  previous  Civilians; 
and  to  extract  from  the  most  celebrated  of  their  innu- 
taarable  Treatises,  the  approved  principles  and  deduc- 
tions of  the  Science.  In  three  years  the  whole  of  this 
design  was  completed  by  Tribonian  and  his  coadjutors, 
and  its  execution  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  their 
master.  Under  the  title  of  Institutes,  the  elementary 
principles  of  Law  were  defined  and  promulgated  in  a 
distinct  and  invaluable  Work,  of  which  the  publication 
in  IV  Books.t  immediately  preceded  the  appearance  of 
the  grand  and  ultimate  digest,  in  the  shape  of  commen- 
taries, on  the  whole  circle  of  Eoman  Jurisprudence. 
The  term  of  Pandects,  or  general  receivers,  denotes  the 
comprehensive  object  of  these  Books,,  iifly  in  number  ; 
and  their  authority  wa«  intended  and  declared  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  voluminous  texts  of  various  anti- 
quity, of  which  they  formed  the  abridgement  or  abstracts* 
Thenceforth,  the  three  Works  of  the  Code,  the  Institutes, 
and  the  Pandects,  were  to  form  the  complete  and  only 
recognised  system  of  Jurisprudence ;  and  all  earlier 
provisions  were  discarded  as  either  obsolete  and  valueless 
in  themselves,  or  embodied  into  the  perfect  collations  of 
Legal  Wisdom. § 

The  merits  of  these  Works,  when  fairly  weighed 
against  the  difficulties  of  their  execistioii,   have  com- 

♦  Teraiwoo^  Hiittoife  de  M  Juriiprttd^ce  Rbmaine^  ibL  p.  I — 73. 
Htjneccius,  Ni§tori0  Jmrit,  Homam^  No.  11 '2 — 349, 

5  Gibbon,  ch.  xliT, 
(JibboTi,  who  eubgiiea  the  method  of  the  Inwtitutet,  has  failed 
taobMrre  how  dowl^  th«  order  of  their  tlivivton  i%  imitated  in  that 
ii4iiumbl«  eonpeodjiiai  of  our  own  Law,— ^lie  (hmmemitinct  of 
BlackMton*. 

}  TerasHoo,  129!V — 354.  Heinecciuji  Ofi«L  Jurit.  Rom.)  No, 
384—404.  and  a  reference  n  alwa)'^  imphvd  tw  the  more  mofiern 
text  oT  Giblmo,  whose  XLIVth  Chufvter  cuutairt»  an  excellent  di^ust 
of  the  history  and  priaciples  of  the  Roman  Law. 
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manded  tlie  admiration  of  all  subsequent  Ages  ;  Hm  ^ 
biiast  of  their  perfect  suflidency  was  shamed  in  the  Agt 
itself  which  produced  them.  In  less  than  six  yean  aiUr 
the  publication  of  his  Code,  Justinian  acknowledged  it9 
deficiencies  by  promul^ting^  a  new  and  improved  adi tbii* 
in  which,  besides  many  supplementary  deciaiiiil^  att  I 
disputed  or  contradictory  edicts  of  his  predeoetMfl^  00 
less  than  two  hundred  new  laws  ot  his  own  were  intro* 
duced.  Nor  were  even  these  revisions  and  additioDt 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  tribunals,  or  tk$ 
restless  passion  of  legislation  ;  and  every  year  ta  tiM 
long  reign  of  Justinian  was  marked  by  the  production 
of  some  new  Edict,  or  Novel  Law.  Of  these,  many 
were  subsequently  repealed  by  himself,  and  olbePi  Wfm 
rejected  by  his  sticoessors :  but  the  reraainini^  number 
of  the  Justinian  Acts,  under  the  general  term  of  Novbj*i^  «f^  '^ 
were  collected  after  his  death  :  their  authority  hm  bmm  ^^ 
admitted  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Codie,  te 
Institutes,  and  the  Pandects,  into  the  general'  sytteoEif 
the  Imperial  Legislation  ;  and  they  form  tilt  fiitivt^  fWil 
division  of  that  famous  body  of  Jurisprudence  which 
is  still  emphatically  distinguished  as  The  Cmi.  l^w* 

The  praise  and  censure  of  this  celebrated  coUioUfNItfl] 
written  Reason  are  cquaUy  foreign  to  our  pflB0gai  iiib>  tl 
ject.     The  general  excellence  of  its  rules  ttiMfc  tliO  ftSMi  ^*^ 
equity  of  its  decisions  in  the  business  of  aocMil  Us  IvM 
been  universally  admitted ;  but  the  polrtical 
of  the  system  is  stamped  with   tlie  spirit  of  i 
monarchy ;  and  the  si  axis  h  principles  which  ii 
cates,t  were  fitted   only  for  the  purposes  of  acn  meocd 
despotism,  and  have  rendered  it  deservedly  odious  to 
the  advocates  of  freedom 4      These  features,  however, 
of  the  Civil  Law,  should  not  in  fairness  be  objertsd  e<s 
detract  from  the  credit  which  is  due^  both  to  JiiHf^ta 
and  his  counsel lors,  for  the  grandeur  of  th«  dcsipi  §mi 
the  careful   industry  of  the  compilation.      Thcf 
called  upon  in  their  situation  to  legislate  for  the 
not  of  a  free  nation,  but  of  a  People  for  Age»  T 
from  the  rights,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  tin  1 
of  liberty.     Nor  was  the  manly  spirit  of  persomil  iad»* 
pendence,  which  breathed  in  the  ancient  Lvwm  of  tbtt 
Roman   Republic,  any  longer  suitable  to  the  Jisni|m^ 
dence  of  a  Greek  Empire,  of  which  every  subject  w«i 
confessedly  the  slave  of  the  Prince*      The  corruptiaiit 
indeed,  of  ancient  legal  texts  into  the  servile  laiifimg^ 
of  arbitrary  power  was  a  Historical  forgery:  but  ii  imm 
far  heavier  reproach  against  the  honour  and  juiticc  of 
Justinian,  if  the  suspicion   be  well   founded,    IhiA  th* 
frequent  changes  of  Law  whieh  appear  in  th«  Ncyrtli 
are  so  unimportant,  that  no  other  cause  can  be  ftuDd  for 
them  ihan  the  base  venality  of  a  Prince,  who  shanwkMty 
sold  both  his  judgments  and  his  laws.  J 

The  transmission  of  the  Civil  Law  to  Iht  Slftte»if  ] 
Western  Europe,  in  which  it  has  become 
forms  a  doubtful  and  curious  chapter  in  the  Hislarj  ^'^  ^     ^ 
Jurisprudence   and  of  Nations.     We   may  reject   the 


•  Terasaon  and  Heiaecciui  ubi  ivprh,  Ludewig,  I'tfd  ^nAb^unti, 
p,  250—258. 

f  Witness  the  faraoiw maxim  (Inst.  1.2, 6.)  QvttI prtmeif4  fhtmif 
Ugit  htifitt  viffor^m. 

I  BSackirtone,  CnmmenttirieM^  lotrodudton,  m/t.  I.  p.  4»  5. 

}  The  internal  evidence  of  theie  changes  ittjw»lifc*  ^  *  g^g* 
BUthority  to  confirm  the  sccifcl  OL^tMmmai^vm  t€  FmeofmM.  r#r  vvrM^ 
timtt  ttmt  h  fiupnrt  tttr  d^t  i^hotfw  rfc  «  petite  imp&rtm^ee  fii*«ff  me 
voit  Qucune  rais&n  qm  rut  dn  porter  un  /rfftt/ateur  &  ifijinrt  A  flr^iw 
yn'on  n'rj^pftqite  c€ci  pttr  thtstotre  lecrettt^  er  fw*o»  ite  dtte  fmr  ce 
ftfinee  wnthff  (gmfemeni  teM  jv^tm^m  ei  fe#  /oir.  MoatM(]uitU| 
Grandeur  ei  D^oadaiee  des  HQmamti  ch.  aOL 
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'  vulgar  tale  witich  attributes  its  adoption  in  the  lialimi 
^  Sebcxjls  to  the  diaeovery  of  a  copy  of  the  P&ndects  at 
Anialfi  in  the  sack  of  that  city  by  the  Pisans  in  the 
XUth  Century :  for  it  is  certain  that  Lectures  on  these 
Books  were  read  in  tbe  University  of  Bologna  a  few 
years  before  tliat  event.*  The  introduction  of  the 
Jurisprudence  of  JuMinian  into  Italy  was  a  necessary 
result  o(  the  conquest  of  that  Peninsula  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Exarchs  must  at  least  have  per- 
petuated its  authority  in  the  Italian  Provinces  during 
WtU>Te  than  two  centuries.  The  immediate  causes  which 
after  the  Dark  Ages  led  to  the  revival  of  its  scientific 
study,  are  involved  in  obscurity  :  but  when  the  German 
£m]>erofs  attempted  to  establish  the  title  of  their  snc- 
eeasioR  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Caesars,  they 
€a^rly  enlisted  the  services  of  a  crowd  of  Civilians,  who 
were  prepared  to  deduce  the  loftiest  maxims  of  Imperial 
prerogative  from  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  the  Institutes- 
In  wi other  cause,  the  zeal  of  the  Romish  Clergy  laboured 
to  estabhah  the  authority  of  the  same  system  of  Juris- 
prudence ;  and  the  method  and  principles  of  the  Canonj 
were  founded  on  those  of  the  Civil  Law,  The  growing 
fitme  of  the  latter  system  occasioned  its  reception  also 
among  the  Free  Municipal  Communities  of  Italy  and 
Germany  ;  from  those  Countries  its  study  was  dissemi- 
nated by  its  clerical  and  lay  professors  throughout 
Europe  ;  and  while,  in  most  of  the  continental  nations, 
it  is  still  cloeely  interwoven,  under  different  modifications, 
with  local  varieties  of  Jurisprudence^  the  Civil  Law  has 
in  our  own  Countrj^  extended  and  retained  its  influence 
over  the  ordinary  Tribunals  of  Scotland  and  the  Eccle- 
aiastical  and  Maritime  Courts  of  England.t 

The  reformation  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  was 
Jiat  the  only  great  work  which  adorned  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  A  love  of  magnificence  may  have  been 
indulged  in  his  architectural  designs :  but  both  fus  seal 
for  the  honour  of  Religion  and  bis  laudable  precautions 
for  the  defence  of  an  unwarhke  Empire  were  evinced  in 
ij^  construction  and  repair  of  numerous  Eoclef^ia^Lical, 
litary,  and  Civil  edifices.  The  majestic  Catliedrul  of 
Sophia,  at  Consiaiitinople,  which  he  rebuilt  entirely 
afler  the  earlier  fabric  had  been  consumed  by  fire  in  tlie 
sedition  of  the  MA-a,  remains  to  this  hour  a  splendid 
and  Ten^raUe  monument  of  bis  piety  and  taste  ;  and 
both  the  Capital  and  Provincial  Cities  were  decorated 
by  his  care  with  numerous  other  clvurclies,  interior  only 
to  that  more  famous  structure  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  fortifications  whidi  hned  tiie  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  those  also  which  covered  the  internal  European  Pro- 
vinces, were  assiduously  augmented  in  strength  and 
nmnber  ;  the  Asiatic  frontier  on  the  side  of  Persia  was 
protected  by  many  new  fortresses ;  and  if  the  raultipH- 
cation  of  these  artificial  bulwarks  reveals  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  Empire,  J  it  at  least  avouches  the  provident 
forctiiought  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Justinian  for 
t^  security  of  subjects  whose  courage  was  iiisu£&cient» 
Vithout  such  aid  for  their  own  defence.^ 
The  avarice  and  the  profusion  of  Justinian  hwre  been 

•  Giblion,  ch,  xliv.  86.  89.  notet,  tlucw  aoine  luspidon  on  thk 
™*i  fo*  which  the  only  urigiiml  authority  u  an  aDODymom  and  un- 
^^  ^2  chrooicle  :  hut  Mr.  Mills,  (TrttveU  of  Theodarc  Dtieatj) 
VoU  B.  p.  78. 7V.  w  --wnoletelv  esploded  the  Ifthle. 

t  Biackst4>ne,  IntroJucUon,  tee.  t.|i.  ir— •#»  «ia^u,»,  mAdmrn/n^, 

X  Montesquicm,  Grandttir  H  IMcttdtnce  dea  R^mauUf  th,  xx^ 

^  The  principal  authority  for  the  public  works  of  Justiiuan  is 

I^ocoptutr  (Df  EdiJienM:)  and  the  flattering  homage  of  these  VI 

Books  may  be  wt^igbed  amost  th«  maligoaat  dvpr^riation  of  hii 

ii  rrrf  TTiMfiiTj,  nr  niinif  llf  TViirilftri'i 


oensuted  by  his  secret  satirist  with  equal  virulence  ;  and 
some  nuthority  is  ^ven  to  both  ciiarges  by  the  rapacity 
of  his  adtntnistnition,  and  the  delits  which  he  beqticiUhed 
to  his  EuccesBor.  But  it  is  anmng*  the  inuurnble  vices 
of  a  corrupicd  despotism  tliat  the  imposts  of  Govern roent 
arc  ag:G^avated  by  the  venaJity  of  ite  officers  ;  and  Jus- 
tinian has  perhaps  been  unjustly  reproached  for  disorders 
which  were  inherent  in  the  titnes,  and  for  raiiiisterial 
extortions  which  it  was  alike  beyond  his  power  always 
to  detect  or  to  control.  A  lar^  portion  of  his  lavish 
expeiiditiue  was  consumed,  not  in  purposes  of  seMsh 
luxury,  but  in  the  construction  of  Churches,  Fortresses, 
Bridges,  ajid  Aqueducts;  apd  the  merit  of*  these  useful 
pubUc  works  may  excuse  the  cost  of  Palaces,  and  even 
atone  for  the  more  expensive  ambition  of  conquest. 
The  sale  of  honours  and  oSfices,  the  imposition  of  onerous 
taxes,  and  the  injurious  privilege  of  monopolies,  were 
the  usual  disg-races  of  the  Imperial  Government :  but 
some  earnest  though  vain  efforts  to  check  the  progress 
of  venality  by  rigorous  legislative  enactments,*  prove 
that  Justinian  was  not  insensible  to  the  shame  which  it 
entailed  upon  his  ad  mi  ni  stmt  ion  ;  and  a  more  bonour* 
able  example  may  be  adduced  of  his  desire  to  tMivfUooe. 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  Empire  by  the  promotion 
of  the  industrious  Arts.  By  his  liberality,  some  Persian 
monks  were  bribed  to  effect  the  secret  and  difficult  intro- 
dnction  of  the  silkworm  from  China  into  the  Easiecn 
Empire ;  under  his  encouragement  his  subjects  soon 
learned  to  rival  the  Chinese  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insect  and 'the  manufacture  of  its  produce;  and  to  the 
enhgijtened  views  of  Justinian  is  Europe  orig^ioally 
indebted  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  tlt«  tnoBl  uiefut 
among  tlie  occupations  which  minister  to  the  purpofles 
of  elegant  luxury. t 

To  these  ctrcumstances  in  the  juridical  and  domcfiftic 
administration  of  Justinian  which  have  given  Celebrity 
to  his  reign,  is  to  be  added  Uie  more  dubious  fame  o( 
foreign  conquest  Wlien  he  ascended  tlie  throne,  be 
found  the  Empke  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Persian 
Monarchy,  over  whose  vast  extent  the  D) nasty  of  the 
6a.ssanides  still  exercised  their  hereditaiy  dominion. 
After  a  truce  which  was  observed  between  the  Roman 
and  Persian  Empires  for  nearly  eighty  years,  the  reigns 
both  of  AnastasiuB  and  Justin  had  been  oonsumed  in 
desultory  hostilities  with  Kobad,  the  nineteenth  Sovereign 
of  his  Hotise  ;  and  under  the  reign  of  his  mu  Chosroe*. 
fiO  renowued  in  Oriental  Romance  under  the  more 
proper  appellation  of  Nuahirvan.  the  contest  was  still 
protracted,  little  to  the  glory  of  tlie  Bytantine  arms, 
until  tlie  penetration  or  good  fortune  of  Justinian  in- 
trusted their  dkection  to  a  commander,  wliose  martial 
spirit  and  genius  were  wordiy  of  tlie  best  ages  of  the 
Roman  Republic  or  Empire.  This  was  the  famous 
BelisaritiB  :  the  submissive  servant  of  a  jealous  despot; 
the  dupe,  or  domestic  slave^  of  «  hcentious  and  domi- 
neering wife ;  but  a  consummate  General  in  the  field, 
a  hero  in  personal  prowess,  a  merciful  and  prudent 
nctor,  and  a  sagacious  Statesman.  By  birth  a  Thracian 
peaa&nt,  BeUsarius  had  enrolled  himself  in  tJie  privAle 
guard  of  Justinian  before  the  elevation  of  that  Priuoe 
to  his  uncle's  throne ;  but  wc  know  notlung  positively 
of  his  earJy  life  and  services  until  U*e  new  Emperor 
proojutcd  his  fidelity  to  a  command  in  the  Persian  War. 
The  natural  genius  of  Oelisaxius  for  war  was  of  that 

♦  N&vea^f  viiL  tit*  3* 

f  Procopiuii,  1.  Til!,  (niisealkd  De  Beiio  Gtikkt)^!?,  Theo- 
phaaea,  p.  3$,    Zetiani,  hb.  xiv.  p«  69* 
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History,  reproachful  association  with  the  wrongs  of  his  illustrious 
■^%'^*^  General-  The  memory  of  the  Emperor  has  thus  de- 
From  scrvcdly  incurred  uotliing  but  tUsgrace  from  the  exploits 
^  ^'  of  the  hero,  who  achieved  the  diief  g^lories  of  his  reig^ii, 
4/76^  Hift  ireatmeut  of  Helisariii»  k  ako^ther  indefetisible: 
^  ^  but  with  this  exception,  h'm  chareucter  appea»  ia  favotn- 
able  opposition  to  the  slothful  and  fttiriowMk  ^acm  which 
dflformed  the  lives  of  tlie  ^aanlinerimaiMi.  His  rei£;-fi 
of  thirty -ei^ht  years  oceupies  a  spaiee  nMwe  memorahle 
Iban  Centuries  of  their  weakiiesa  and  tyraany ;  and  a 
large  share  of  the  impo^anee  of  thin  epoch  ta  derived 
horn  the  personal  quahUes  of  the  Soverci^.  The 
blameless  morality  of  his  private  life,  his  habits  of  iit^ 
duslrious  application  to  business  and  science*  and  the 
general  clemency  of  bie  dispoaiuon,  are  admitted  even 
by  Writers  who  hav«sonf^ht  occa&ion  &X  ridicule  in  hha 
anxiety  for  the  interests  of  Relii^ioii,  and  his  zeakms 
observance  of  devotional  exerct^s.  The  useful  merit 
of  his  extraordinary  activity  in  the  Civii  administralion 
of  ius  Empire,  may  have  been  depreciated  by  errors  of 
^udg^meut  or  conduct^  but  it  was  more  probably  defeated 
by  the  resistance  of  incurable  abuses.  The  distinction 
between  tlie* personal  vanity  and  generous  ambiiion  of 
Princes  is  not  easily  defined  :  but  iJie  dtfsire  of  fame  was 
Ibe  maater  passion  of  Justinim ;  and  if  it  was  some- 
times  displayed  in  projects  which  lavished  his  treasures 
and  multiplied  exaction*  from  hia  People,  that  was  at 
least  no  vulgar  self-love  which  numbered  among  its 
montunents  many  magniticent  pubhc  ediBces,  the  reco» 
very  of  the  andcnt  Provinces,  and  the  reform  a  tion  of 
Iht  ancient  Jurisprudence  of  Imperial  Rome.* 

Those  sticoesaful  eaterprisea^  although  the  impulse  of 
only  a  tranatani  9mA  ^laeioua  rigour,  have  given  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  to  the  teign  of  Justinian,  aad  en- 
titled the  nanatioQ  of  its  events  to  occupy  a  fiif  grtaler 
space  than  any  period  of  equal  length  in  the  inglorious 
series  of  the  Byzantine  Annals.  Beyond  this  epoch 
theie  is  little  temptation  to  linger  over  the  wcMrtkless 
catalogue  of  despots,  whose  reigns  were  with  teweiieep^ 
lioaa  neither  dignified  by  personal  virtue,  nor  illustrated 
by  memofabl*  undertakings;  and  tlte  fleeting  vici^i- 
tudes  of  two  Centuries  may  with  propriety  be  dismissed 
in  fewer  pages  than  have  been  devoted  to  the  transao- 
lions  of  tliirty-eight  years.  From  the  death  of  Justi- 
luan  to  the  accession  of  Heraclius,  an  interval  of  nearly 
half  a  century  is  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Empire;  by  the  loss  of  Northern  Italy  tli rough  the 
Ijombard  conquests ;  by  the  frequent  ravages  of  the 
Persiiius  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces ;  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Bulgarians  and  Avars  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ;  and  by  the  dts tractions 
of  internal  rebellion  and  revolution. 

This  period  is  filled  by  the  reigns  of  foiir  PriEices ; 
Justin  U,,  Tiberius  IL,  Maurice^  and  Phocas.  The 
Brst  of  these,  one  of  the  seven  nephews  of  Justinian, 
tested  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  on  the  common  title 
of  that  consanguinity,  and  owed  the  preference  of  hm 
claims  over  those  of  his  relations  to  an  intrigue  of  tlje 
Palace.     Though  bis  personal  intentions  were  good, 

*  Thd  charocttir  of  Juibtimaii,  of  which  a  caadliJ  examituitiijii  evea 
of  the  «:vidi;ace  of  Pri>copius,  when  clt^anied  horn  the  palpable 
niAJevoWncc  at  tbe  Anecdote*,  li?aves  a  f4iir««Able  impresfnuaT  hus 
buea  too  hariilify  tnaatcd  by  Gibboiu  wbo  cvuld  oot  fux^v«  tbo 
atkichment  of  the  Emperoi  to  the  caujse  uf  E^ligion.  The  vrholQ 
n*rrfttiv«  «l  tli#  Magjn  of  Ju^tmiacu  vtberwijM  amuag  the  most 
iplMdMi  «ibvts  iithat  fl^t  llL&tijri^ui'H  ^t!t)iti«,  i^  ikfuroied  by  the 
aalBttMi  BBiriia)  tbliaiiiliifa  wbiich  ileh^htiKi  in  this  iiiisull  bgiLb  of 
piety  oud  decttiqr* 
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his  ptihlic  admimstraiion  was  disordkrlj  tod 

his  feeble  reign  was  die^vaotd  bj>  tlw 

the  Lombards  ia  Italy,  the  tnwcsiatad 

Avars  on  the  Danube,  and  the  last 

great   Cbosines  in  Asia;  and  the  oaly 

Justin  conferred  upon   the  Empire  was  his 

the  virtuous  Tiberius,  the  eofnuiiiiQdei  of  his 

his  Imperial  colleague  and  sttCsaiWOT,*    The 

whidi  Tibenua  had  raised  himsetf  from  obsctuiiy^  jostl- 

fied  the  dunce  of  \m  patroa,  and  waa  hsxamxM^  dia- 

played  in  the  fbreiga  and  domestic  goTemmeDt  dF  t^ 

Empire.     His  vigorous  preparations  provided  itx  the 

successtiil  defence  of  Syria  against  the  Perskuia ;  aad 

the  repulse  of  Chosroes  was  the  principal  ereat  dt  a 

brief  reign,  which  was  closed  by  disease 

the  happiness  of  his  People.t     On  his 

bestowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter^  and  tha  i 

the  Empire,  on  Maurice,  a  soldier  of  fiartoac^  ' 

honourably  riaen  by  qualities  similar  with  ins  ( 

who  continued  on  the  throne  to  emulate  hia  prnd|i» 

and  example.     During  the  reign  of  MaoricB,  tha  Gnnl  Mu»t. 

^  ~  '    '        A.D. 
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wars  of  the  Persians  gave  some  respite 
assaults  to  liis  Asiatic  Provinces ;  and  the 
the  grandson  and  inheritor  of  the  name  of  Ckaafiiea»  la 
the  throne  of  the  Sassanidaa^^  bj  the  alliance  and  the 
auxiliary  arms  of  the  Umpenn;  wma  foiiowed  by  n 
advantageous  IVace  in  the  East.  Thas  anfffw,ni  anabifd 
Maurice  to  recall  his  troops  to  the  defeaoe  of  hia  Baio- 
pean  Provinces  from  the  oppiesBion  of  ^e  Avao;  a 
Tartar  Nation,  who  in  the  reign  of  Justiniaa  Ittd 
approached  the  frontiers  of  tlic  Empire  in  their  %^ 
before  a  still  more  formidable  Scythiaa  rade,  and  ficit 
revealed  to  Europe  the  eiistence  of  their  coupviBas  the 
TuMLS.  The  cruel  inroads  of  the  Avars^  ^eaaani 
aconrge  of  the  Empire,  w«fe  with  diffiasUi'  rapeiki; 
but  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  Imperial 
more  iatal  to  Maurice  than  the  fury  of  the 
The  vices  of  ttie  A^^  au»l  the  disorders  of  iha  Ea^m. 
were  incapable  of  eorrection  by  the  virtuona  c^flsala 
single  individual.  The  iutroduciioffe  of  Betemi  wae 
resisted  by  a  meeting  of  the  troofia,  and.  m  aedxtton  ot 
the  Capital ;  Maurice  ivas  abandooed  by  kis  fiuiyM 
guards ;  and  after  a  vain  eflftirt  to  escape  he  waa  iaMh 
manly  murdered  with  five  of  hii5  sons,  by  the  coBftiaaa 
of  the  rebel  Phocas,  who  was  raised  by  the  imofps  fima  udFted 
the  rank  of  a  simple  centurion  to  the  th«»ea#tfca  a.  »* 
Empire.t  The  usurper  proved  himself  a  laiMitaa  of  tfH 
cruelty;  and  his  ignomintous  and  tyraaiiMal  arijjpiatf 
eight  years  vras  closed  by  a  well-meriled  iiiew  IRii 
Green  furtion  of  the  Ilippodrome,  who  bad  ponciluify 
favoured  his  elevation,  vras  alienated  by  his  ingrstitiMle; 
the  unanimous  voice  of  tbe  Capital  approved  tlia  levoll 
of  the  Exarch  or  Go'vemor  of  Africa;  and  tha  apf  wth 
of  an  armament^  which  that  officer  daapaicbed  foai 
Carthage  against  the  tyrant  under  hia  bod  Hcndliiis, 
was  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Constanftinopta,  Fhana 
was  seized  and  beheaded  ;  and  UeracUus  wasimaaidL 
by  the  united  suffrages  of  the  Ckig>,  the  Senle,  and 
the  Populace,  with  the  Imperial  titlc.| 

*  Tlieophaiies,  Ckromprapk.  p.  204 — ^210.  Z«OAn9»  Kb-  «ti 
n,  70 — 72.     ETttsreina,  HuL  ^eci.  hb.  t.  c  I— IJ- 

i  Xhejffiban©k4i.2ifl-*2^^  Jit— «^^iiU-3a»i.p^  ^  .¥in^iii% 
lib.  v,  eTTS. 

X  TbeorvhflTies,  p.  213— 24t  Zoauai,  hk  »r*  |fc  73^-80, 
Evftijrius,  lib.  vi.  c.  L — 24. 

(  TheopbAnei,  p.  242^-250.  Zoaonu^  litv  zi«  {b  S0<-^^* 
Kicephonui,  Brcimrum  Nutoricttmi  jw  1—8* 
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During  the  Vast  years  of  Hera  ell  us,  and  thFoughoiLt 
the  rei^s  of  his  feehle  and  vicious  successors,  even  to 
the  close  of  the  period  bef^ire  us,  the  foreign  affiiirs  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  are  disgracefully  involved,  and  have 
been  briefly  traced,  in  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  Con* 
quests,  T!ie  domestic  Annals  of  the  Byzantine  Palace 
are  little  worthy  of  a  separate  notice :  since  their  passive 
uniformity  is  relieved  only  by  the  alternation  of  volup- 
tuous pleasure  and  atrocious  crime.  The  progeny  of 
HeracUus  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  East  for 
seventy  years  after  his  death ;  and  Ibis  pcriotl  is  occu- 
pied with  the  reigns  of  five  Princes,  each  of  whom  is 
almost  equally  destitute  of  ability  or  virtue.  By  his 
last  Testament,  Heraclius  declared  his  two  sons,  Coii- 
stantine  IJI.  and  Heracleonas,  the  equal  heirs  of  the 
Empire  :  but  the  elder  survived  this  association  only  a 
few  months;  and  it  was  t»elieved  that  be  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  step-mother  Martina,  His  death  was 
revenged  by  a  jMJpular  tumult^  tn  which  Martina  and 
her  son,  after  sulfering  a  horrible  mutilation,  were  con- 
demned to  end  their  days  in  banishment;  and  Con- 
stans  IL,  the  youthfijl  son  of  Constantine,  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  As  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  the 
character  of  the  new  Emperor  developed  the  most 
atrocious  qualities;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  brothers 
life  to  his  inhuman  jealousy  may  sufficiently  charac- 
terise the  spirit  of  his  reign.  He  was  driven  by  the 
imprecations  of  his  subjects  into  a  voluntary  exile  from 
the  Capital,  and  was  murdered  by  his  domestics  in  a 
bath  at  Syracuse,  His  eldest  son  was  immediately 
proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Constantinople:  but  the  character  of  Constanliiie  IV. 
was  little  less  flagidoiis  than  that  of  his  father.  It  was 
equally  stained  with  fraternal  discord ;  and  ihe  preten- 
sions of  his  two  brothers  to  an  effectual  participation  in 
the  Imperial  dignity  were  cruelly  punished  by  the 
Emperor  with  mutilation  and  imprisonment  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Cotis  tan  tine  IV.  was 
indeed  illustrated  by  the  first  Saracen  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  repulse  of  the  Moslems  :  but  the  Em- 
peror had  no  share  in  the  honour  of  the  defence  ;  and 
his  whole  life  was  equally  inglorious  and  worthless. 
With  the  name  of  his  son  and  successor,  Justinian  IL, 
we  may  impatiently  close  the  enumeration  of  the  Hera- 
clian  Dynasty,  His  tyranny  provoked  an  insurrection ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  depossition,  his  exile,  and  his 
restoration,  are  equally  uninteresting;  and  a  second 
rebellion,  which  was  aroused  by  his  cruel  revenge,  and 
closed  by  his  own  murder  together  with  that  of  his  son, 
extinguished  at  once  the  life  of  Justinian  II.  and  the 
race  of  Heraclius;* 

This  catastrophe  was  followed  by  six  years  of  anarchy, 
into  which  were  crowded  the  troubled  reigns  of  no  less 
than  three  Emperors,  Phibppicus,  Anastasius  II,,  and 
Theodosius  ML  Of  these  ephemeral  Princes,  the  first 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  principal  share  in  the  revolt 
against  Justinian,  and  was  himself  assassinated  in  aeon* 
spi  ruey  of  the  Pal  ace .  His  secre  tary  and  s  u  cces  sor ,  Anas- 
tasius,  was  innocently  compelled  by  the  conspirators  to 
assume  the  purple,  and  by  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  to  resign 
its  possession,  Theodosius,  from  an  obscure  office  in  the 
Customs,  reluctantly  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and 
submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior  fortunes  and 
encrg)  of  a  new  pretender,  the  leader  and  choice  of  the 
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•  Thcophantfs,  p.  283.— 321.    Nicuphcirusj  p.  18—32. 
lib,  XV, 
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Asiatic  troops*  who  derived  the  most  honourable  claim 
to  the  diadem  from  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Empire, 
and  justified  his  election  by  its  deliverance  from  Ibrtrign 
assailants.     This  was  Leo  III,,  by  Utih  an  Isaurian, 
whose  reign  is  iJlustrated  by  the  foundation  of  a  Dynasty, 
the  repulse  of  the  Saracens  in  their  second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  origin  of  the  great  Schism  oo  Image 
Worship,     But  the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  tn  their  gi- 
gantic enterprise  against  the  Capital  of  the  East  has 
been  already  related  ;*  and  the  particulars  of  the  con-  if  Ut»| 
test   on   Image  Worship   will   be   more   appropriately  the  lid 
placed  under  the  Ecclesiastical  division  of  our  subject.  r**J[3 
The  consequences  of  the  Emperor's  Religious  zeal  were  ***""' 
disastrous  for  the  interests  of  his  temporal  dominion;      .*- 
and  the  revolt  and  eventual  loss  of  the  Italian  Exarchate  jUwrsi 
have  been   traced  to  the   same  cause  which  produced  bis  tm 
the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,     In 
other   respects    the    administration   of   Ihe   Hid  Leo, 
who  is  distinguished  in  his  series  by  the  surname  of  the 
Iconoclast,  or    Image  Breaker,   was    equally   virtuous, 
able,  and   fortunate;  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty-fouf 
years,  he  peacefully  bequeathed   his  sceptre  to  his  son  Hii de> 
Constantine  V.,  who   inherited   both  his   zeal  against*"'^"*" 
Idolatry,  and  his  martial    activity  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.     The  persona!  character  of  Constan 
tine  has  been  fiercely  assailed  by  the  hatred  of  the  vota- 
ries of  Images,  both  in  his  own  and  later  Ages  :  bat  tht 
evidence   for  their  accusations  is  suspicious ;  and  the 
fact  is  certain  that  his  long  reign  of  thirty-four  years  was 
neither  inglorious  for  the  Empire  nor  devoid  of  benefits 
to  his  subjects.t 

Constantine  V,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  IV., »  I*^* 
Prince  equally  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  whose  marriage 
with  an  Athenian  maid  of  private  station,  the  fair  bul 
infamous  Irene,  produced  a  long  tissue  of  crimes  termi- 
nating in  the  restoration  of  Image  Worship  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Isaurian  Dynasty,  The  Empress  is 
accused  of  having  shortened  by  poison  the  life  of  her 
husband  ;  and  the  probability  of  her  guilt  is  strength- 
ened by  her  subsequent  conduct  towards  her  son,  in 
which  she  showed  herself  hardened  by  ambition  against 
the  last  compunctious  feelings  of  her  sex  and  of  nature. 
By  the  Testament  of  Leo  IV.,  she  was  invested  with 
the  guardianship  of  their  infant  son  Constantine  VL  and  Comftt^ 
the  administralion  of  the  Empire.  During  his  minority, 
she  ably  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Re- 
gent; but  as  soon  as  Constantine  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  was  instigated  by  the  companions  of  his 
dissolute  pleasures  to  remove  her  from  the  administra- 
tion, she  conspired  against  him»  procured  the  seixore 
of  his  person,  and  deprived  him  of  his  eyes  in  the  same 
apartment  of  the  Palace  in  which  she  had  given  him  ^ 
birth*  For  this  horrible  crime,  to  which  it  has  been 
Justly  said  that  History  may  scarcely  offer  a  parallel,  the 
execration  of  all  Ages  has  deservedly  pursued  the  me- 
mory of  the  unnatural  mother  :  yet  its  perpetration  was 
suflTered  for  five  years  to  secure  a  reign  of  considerable  l**** 
splendour ;  and  her  fall  was  finally  elfectcd,  not  by  the  ^'  ' 
retributive  vengeance  of  her  subjects,  but  by  the  treason  ' 

of  domestics  whom  she  had  laden  with  benefits,  ByaF«fl«f* 
conspiracy  of  the  Palace,  her  treasurer  Nicephorus  was  Ij^JJ 
elevated  to  the  [lurple,  and  Irene  was  dismisses*  *«>  drag  ^'j"^ 
on  the  miserable  xesidue  of  h^i*  ^^i\^y  life  in  exile  and 
indigence. 

•  Vide  p.  374  of  thii  Volume, 
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But  the  fejiri^yf  Irene  is  divided  by  ihe  chronolo^cal 
line  of  separation  at  which  we  terminale  the  First  PeriiMl 
of  Modern  History  ;  and  instead  of  here  pnTsuing"  fiir* 
thcr  the  revolutions  of  the  Byzantine  Palace,  we  may 
pause  to  survey  the  g;eneral  state  and  extent  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  in  the  wane  of  her  fortune  and  at  the  close 
of  the  VIHth  Centtiry,  Under  the  Isaurian  Dynasty 
the  strength  of  Constanlinopk  had  resisted  tlie  last  tre- 
mendous shock  of  the  undivided  Saracen  power  ;  and 
the  subsequent  disruption  of  the  Khahfate»  or  rather  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  fanatical  energy,  which  in  a  single 
Age  had  effected  the  conquest  of  one  half  of  the  Empire, 
suspended  the  destruction  of  the  remainder.  Atler 
the  faiUire  of  the  Saracens  in  their  second  siege  of  Con- 
Btanlinople^  the  Eastern  Empire  enjoyed  a  cessation 
from  Iheir  assaults  of  above  sixty  years  ;  and  during  the 
sanguinary  struggle  of  the  Ommiaden  and  Abbassiden 
factions «  the  Ci reeks  even  found  an  opportunity,  from 
the  distraction  of  their  enemies,  to  retaliate  on  them 
some  of  the  calamities  to  which  they  had  themselves 
been  exposed  by  the  corruption  and  disorders  of  their 
State,  But  when  the  descendants  of  Abbas  were  firmly 
seated  on  the  Oriental  Khatilate,  the  tlanger  of  the 
Empire  revived.  Several  of  the  early  Khalifs  of  the 
new  Dyna*ity  were  enterprising  and  warlike  ;  and  Mo- 
hadi,  the  third  of  the  race,  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  female  reign  to  invade  Asia  Minor  with  an 
immense  army.  After  penetrating  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  this  host  in  sight  of  Constantinople  Uself 
exacted  from  Irene  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute ; 
and  as  oi\eu  as  its  payment  was  refused,  the  great  Ha- 


roun  al  Raschid,  the  son  of  MohadI,  after  his  succession 
to  the  Khalifate^  renewed  the  devastation  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  compelled  the  disgraceful  submiJ5sion  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Court.  The  superiority  of  the  Greek  navy  in  its 
inextinguishable  fire  alone  protected  Constantinople  and 
the  European  Provinces  from  his  arms  ;  and  the  East- 
ern Empire  still  lingered  through  its  feeble  existence 
until  the  vigour  of  the  Abbassiden  Dynasty  was  spent, 
and  the  Khalifate  of  Bagdad  fell  into  a  decay » if  possible 
more  corrupt  and  more  fatally  irretrievable  than  its  own. 
Thus  destined  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  fierce  power 
which  had  threatened  its  total  destruction »  the  Eastern 
Empire,  at  the  close  of  the  Vlllth  Century,,  still  em- 
braced some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Earth,  and 
presented  an  extent  of  territory  which,  under  a  less 
vicious  Government,  and  with  a  less  pusillanimous 
People,  might  have  renewed  the  hope  of  glorious  do- 
minion, Syria,  Egypt,  and  Western  Africa  were  indeed 
totally  lost;  Northern  and  Central  Italy — the  Kingdom 
of  Lombard y,  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  vcne* 
rable  ntins  of  Rome — had  been  successively,  and  for 
e%er»  dissevered  from  the  Empire  of  Conslantine  and  of 
Justinian.  But  the  whole  of  Ancient  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, or  of  Modern  Turkey*  with  the  Continent  and 
Islands  of  Greece,  a  part  of  Southern  Italy  under  the 
title  of  the  Duchy  of  Naples^  all  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardi- 
nia, and  Crete,  and  the  fertile  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  still  possessed  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Constaiiti- 
nople,* 


The  Ka«t- 
em  Empire. 


•  Theofhanet ,  p»  344 — 407. 
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At  the  time  at  which  the  rapid  success  nf  the  Moham* 
medan  Religion  threatened  the  destruction,  not  only  «€ 
the  Greek  Church,  bat  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  I^Etin 
Church  was  gaining  an  accession  to  its  power  and  pri- 
Tileges,  and  also  an  extension  of  its  Hmits.  Besides  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Qreeks  from  the  miUtary 
conquests  of  a  new  Religious  Sect,  they  were  so  en- 
tirely occupied  by  their  Theological  disputes,  that  they 
had  little  solicitude  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  Infidel  nations.  The  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  the 
Church  OTer  which  they  presided,  neglecting  the  culti- 
vation of  Letters  and  Philosophy,  were  intent  on  the 
enlargement  and  the  extension  of  their  preeminence 
and  authority.  But  that  disposition,  as  it  led  them  to 
establish  their  supremacy  over  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  incited  them  to  attempt 
also  the  necessary  preliminary,  of  converting  those 
nations  to  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  Popes,  both  on  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches, 
and  also  on  the  limited  dependence  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  original  Saxon  Church  and  the  See  of  Rome, 
have  been  already  related.  The  ambitious  views  of  the 
Romish  Bishops  over  the  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Empire,  though  at  first  resisted,  were  ultimately  success- 
ful It  is  affirmed  by  the  Latin  Historians,  that  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  formally  abandoned 
the  privilege  of  confirming  by  his  approbation  the 
election  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  indis- 
putable that  he  abated  or  remitted  the  sum  which,  since 
the  time  of  Theodoric,  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
into  the  Imperial  Treasury  before  their  election  was 
confirmed.* 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  extension  of  the 
Papal  power,  than  the  increase  and  the  degeneracy  of 
Monachism.  In  the  establishments  originally  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God,  there  was  a  lamentable  decay 
both  of  Learning  and  Morality.  The  most  bitter  dissen- 
tions  also  took  place  between  the  Seculars  and  Monastics, 
during  which  the  latter  had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffs.  The  Popes  gradually  exempted 
the  Monastic  Orders  finom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops ; 
and  the   Monks  in  return  for  this  immunity  devDWd 

*  Muratori,  Scripior.  Rerum  Italic,  torn.  iii.     Spanheim,  HUt^ 
Christ,  88BC.  viL  sec.  13.    Anastas.  Fit.  Pmtif,  in  Benedic.  J  J. 
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tiicmBefrwes  to  «d^wice  dw  intei«tt  aai  dignity  of  (i»     Of  I 

Popedom.*  ^^ 

The  opQleooe  of  the  Clergy,  augmtlai 
w«s  by  extfrnvagMl  beiioests  and  domilion,  < 
a  general  eomiptkNi  of  manMsra  ki  tht  Cbmdi. 
opinion  generally  prevailed  that  the  pnnrihmrnt 
another  World  nright  be  aifvrted  by  ISwral  ^kmaAmm  t» 
Churches  and  Eodeoiasitks ;  and  the  gretii  aad  mmMpf^ 
who  had  been  remarkable  for  their  flagHfiou  Uwm^ 
thought  to  appease  the  Drvine  wrath  hy  their 
cenee  to  the  Ministers  of  Religion.  The 
tiff  WW  the  chief  gainer  by  iMa  la'vtsh  w&coJbr 
during  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Centuries.  The  Barbaroos 
nations  who  received  the  Gospel,  regarded  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  their  chief  Druid  or  High 
Priest,  and  paid  to  him  similar  honours.  Hence  arose 
the  popular  notion,  that  such  persons  as  were  excluded 
firom  the  Church  by  the  Pontiff  or  by  any  other  Bishop^ 
forfeited  not  only  their  Civil  rights  but  the  common  jni- 
vileges  of  humanity.  This  opinion,  which  was  the  pro- 
lific source  of  wars  and  rebellions,  was  borrowed  firom 
the  Pagan  superstitions,  and  encouraged  by  Christiaii 
Rome. 

Constantine,   at  the  commencement  of  the  Vlllth 
Century,  was  the  first  Pope  who  assumed  those  lofty 
titles  which  his  successors  persevered  in  claiming,  and 
arrogated  a  right  of  confirming  temporal  Princes  in 
their  dominions.     When  Felix,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  ptfii^] 
journeyed  to  Rome  for  consecration  by  the  Pontiff,  and  uAti. 
refiised  to  pay  a  tribute  demanded  on  that  occasion,  the  ^j'^T^ 
unfortunate  Prince  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  ^*jSj 
the  Emperor  deprived  him  of  sight,  and  sent  him  back  ^— ^ 
to  Rome,  as  a  rebel  against  the  Apostolic  See.t     The  IL 
same  Emperor,  Justinian  II.,  offered  to  the  Pontiff  the     A.  d 
homage  of  prostration  and  kissing  his  feet.  .,  708 

It  was  not,  however,  from  the  Emperor  that  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  derived  the  largest  accessions  of  autho- 
rity, but  fi*om  the  French   nation.     Pepin,  who  was  Pepin  i 
originally  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  Childeric  III.,  and  in  y«MMj 
this  capacity  virtually  possessed  Regal  power,  aspired  ^JJJJJ 
to  the  title  as  well  as  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign,  and  C!^ 
formed  the  design  of  dethroning  his  master.     For  that  tifi. 
purpose  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  wore  convened  by  the 
usurper,  ana  proDaWy  by  his  instigation  they  delivered 

•  Muratori,  jiniiq.  Italic,  torn  ii.  p.  944 — 949. 
t  Anastas.  Fit.  Pontif.  Fit.  Comtant.  L 
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hipty.  Ml  opinion  iLai  the  Bkhop  of  Rome  was  to  be  con- 
r^-m  '  t"l*^*.  whelh^r  such  a  project  ^ere  lawful  or  not  In 
n*  caiis«i|tienc»  of  IhAt  opliiton,  ambassadors  were  sent  by 
^1*  Fcpin  to  Zaichary  the  re%iUAg  PoutiC  with  the  follow- 
iag  question:  Wb^tlier  the  Diyine  Law  did  not  permit 
a  valiftni  and  a  war  Like  People  to  dethrone  a  pnsiUani* 
nous  and  indolent  Mooareb^  who  was  iiit^apable  of  dis- 
chorgin^  the  functions  o£  Royalty,  and  to  gub^tltule  in 
his  place  one  who  was  more  worthy  to  rule,  axid  who 
hmi  already  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 
State?  Zachary^  who  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance 
of  Pepin  against  his  enemies  the  Greeks  and  Lombaids, 
leiiirued  a  fe¥ourable  answer  to  the  usurper.  In  puf^ 
■mmrr  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  an  authority  now 
tateemed  sacred,  the  unhappy  Chiklerie  was  deposed, 
and  Pepin*  witliout  the  smallest  opposition,  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  France*  The  decision  of  Zachary 
VMb  cofklSimed  by  his  successor  Stephen  JI^  who  under* 
took  a  jouniey  tnto  France  to  solicit  assistaiK-e  against 
the  Lombards,  and  at  the  same  tune  dissolved  the  oath 
nf  allegiance  which  Pepixi  had  sworn  to  Childeric^  but 
wftiidi  he  had  &]iamele!^sly  violated.* 

The  ad  vantages  derived  by  the  Romaa  Pontitis  froa 
their  attachoaent  to  the  Kinf^s  of  France  were  impor- 
Tliey  giadnally  becajne  masters  of  the  Grecian 
Provinces  in  Italy*  which  had  been  anbject  to  the 
g^ft»4»a  qI'  Ravenna.  When  Astolpho,  King  of  the 
I^fabafdi»  meditated  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  its 
territory*  Stepiien  U.  addressed  himself  to  Pepm.  The 
■1  French  Monarch  es^ioiised  the  eaaae  of  the  terrified 
Poatilf  wilh  zeaL  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  name- 
roiis  ancy,  and  having  defeated  Aslolphn,  oblipfifd  the 
iraaquished  King  to  deliver  up  to  the  See  of  R(»nie  tlie 
Kxarchate  of  Ravenna,  ami  all  the  cities  whidi  he 
had  seisied  belonging  to  the  Roman  Dukedom.  The 
LoqJiaffd  King  having  violuled  this  Treaty  shortly 
alter  its  conclusion,  Pepin  retmned  hito  Italy  a  seoNHi 
time,  compelled  Astolpho  to  execute  the  terms,  and 
made  a  formal  grant  of  the  Exarchate  to  the  Roman 
Pootilt  and  his  successors  in  the  Apostohc  See  of  Saint 
Pelert 

Dideric,  King  of  the  Lombards,  renewed  an  attack 
on  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter  ajfter  the  death  of 
Pepin,  and  Adrian  I.^  who  was  at  that  time  PontiC  ap- 
plied to  Charlemagne*  the  son  o*^  Pepin.  That  Prince, 
whose  ireneratiou  for  the  Roman  See  was  rather  the  off- 
cpring  of  policy  than  of  superstition,  declared  himself 
without  hesitation  on  the  side  of  the  PontiC  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army,  and  terminateti 
ligl^of  the  contest  between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the  Kin^ 
na.  of  Lombardy  for  ever.  The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
Jl.  was  overthrown;  its  vanquished  Prince  was  sent  iaiD 
4*  JE^rance»  and  Charlemagiie  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
the  Loaibards.  The  conqueror  visited  Rome,  where  it 
is  said  he  not  only  confirmed  the  grants  which  Pepin 
had  made  to  its  Bishops,  but  added  to  them  new  dona- 
tions. By  these  acts  he  opened  a  way  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  an  object,  which  Pepin  had  couteraplated,  but 
was  unable  to  accomplish,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  the 
authority,  as  well  as  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
ibe  West,     While  he  reserved  to  himself  Uie  nomiual 

•  Thi»ren«.i«i,t**  event  h  diflfcrently  related  by  diffirreut  Hi*- 

Hdsi,  CkruL  tac  fiii.  «ec.  4.  ' 

i  H»  mttakumie  oi  the  gran*  liy  Pejiin  hu  bef  a  hotly  contro- 
wexM,  Ari«sto  slyly  placet  it  lujumg  the  defcrdtta  tzeuafeil  ia 
0a;  Sffoon. 


sovereignty  over  the  Bletropolis  of  the  West,  he  granted 
to  the  Church  a  subordinate  jnnsdi^ioti  aver  the  city 
and  tlie  adjacent  territory.* 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  progrMs  «f  Chris- 
tianity io  the  West  was  simultaneous  with  the  growth 
of  the  Papal  power ;  but  the  work  of  comrersion  waa 
not  uuderliiken  by  the  Popes.  The  British,  Scoitifch, 
and  Irish  Ecclesiastics  were  the  principal  Missioiiartea; 
through  them  Germany  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  Scottish  and  Irbh  Convents  in 
Germany  still  subsisting,  attest  the  pious  zeal  of  thoae 
Dfitionfi. 

Colirnibaa,  an  Irish  Monk,  aided  by  a  ^w  cotnpa* 
nlons,  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  extirpated  the  an- 
cient superstitions  of  Gaul,  in  which  Country  idolatry  had 
taken  its  deepest  root.  He  then  extended  his  travela 
among  the  Humi,  tlie  Boti,  ttie  Franks,  and  other  Ger- 
man nations^  and  persevered  in  his  pious  labours  until 
his  death.  Saint  Gal,  one  of  his  companions,  laboured 
in  the  same  cause  among  the  Helvetn  around  the  lakes 
of  Zurich  and  Constance.  Near  the  latter  Jake,  at  a 
small  distance  fh>m  Bregent,  he  erected  a  Monastery 
which  still  bears  his  name.  In  fortitude  and  ieal  he 
was  inferior  to  mine  of  Ua  cott(emporarie^  although 
little  is  recorded  of  his  Tirtues. 

TIh*  history  of  Jvillan,  another  Irish  missionary,  is 
belter  known.  He  received  a  commission  from  the  Bishop 
ot^  Rome  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Jnftdets,  and 
with  some  of  his  diaciplcs  he  came  io  Wirtzbourg  upon 
the  Mayne,  a  city  under  the  government  of  a  Pagan 
Duke  called  CiosberL  Gosl»ert  cmbi-nced  Christianity 
anfl  wm  baptized,  but  having  married  his  brother's 
wite,  Killan  ventured  to  imitate  the  example  of  John 
the  Baptist  towards  Herod,  and  experienced  a  similar 
fate.  In  the  absence  af  Go^rt,  Grilana,  the  German 
Herodias,  procujwd  the  sunder  of  Killan  and  his  com- 
panions, and  Gosbert  was  prev^led  on  by  the  artifkee 
of  his  consort  to  suffer  the  murderers  to  escape  with 
impunity. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  ceninry,  Wtllehfod,  « 
native  of  England,  wilh  eleven  of  his  country nien,t 
crossed  over  into  Holland  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
the  Frieslanders,  thence  they  passed  iato  Fosieland^  but 
having  been  cruelly  treated  by  Radbotl,  King  of  the 
Frieslaudcrs,  who  put  Wigbett,  one  of  the  company,  to 
death,  they  visited  Ckahria  and  the  adjaceat  parts  of 
Denmark,  and  ntaratd  to  Friesland.  Their  second 
visit  was  more  pro^rotis  than  the  htst.  Willcbrod 
was  orrlained  Bishop  of  Wiitebwrgt  by  tlie  Homaa 
Pontilf,  and  died  among  the  Batavians  ia  a  good  oid 
age,  while  his  associaLes  continued  their  labours  in  West- 
phalia and  the  neighbouring  Couatries. 

But  the  gTeatest  luminary  of  Germany  ia  this  ces^ 
tury  was  an  Englishman  named  Win frid,  biwii  aiKirtim 
ia  Devonshire.  From  his  inlaiicy  he  was  broogbt  up 
in  Monastic  habits,  and  the  place  of  bis  education  was 
Nutrell,  in  ihe  Diocese  of  Winchester.  Tliere  he  wis 
Instructed  in  the  sacred  and  proiane  Lettrnio^  of  the 
times«     At  the  age  of  thirty   he  was  ofdaiBed  Priesi 

*  The  «rt«nt  of  Chadeiaajfiift'f  gnat  i»  diaputnt  brtwt^ntie 
parti&Mi9  q£  the  Papes  aud  thote  ol  the  £iDp«ror».  Adnan  aSkoB 
tlmi  Charliiinigne  intended  ta  Atone  Cbc  hU  hloa  by  hi«  liberality  I0 
Uk«  ch*»*^h.  A  letter  from  that  Ptiatiff  to  Ihe  Empert^r  in  cdop 
taiued  m  Muratori|  Script,  Hernm  ItQiic.  iam.  iii.  p.  II. 

t  Suidbed,  Wigbert^  Acea,  Wilil^aM,  L  nibiAlit,  Ufbiriti,  the  two 
Ewoldfl,  Wercnfnd,  Mare«lliu,  aad  Adaibert. 
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Histoiy.  by  the  reoommendation  of  his  Abbot,  and  bis  inclina- 
'  lions  led  him  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  conversion 
of  Pagan  nations.  He  went  to  Friesland,  accompanied 
by  two  Monks,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Utrecht, 
where  Willebrod  had  already  displayed  his  Christian  zeal. 
But  a  war  breaking  out  between  Radbod,  King  of  Fries- 
land,  and  Charl^  Martel,  Winfrid  thought  it  prudent 
to  return  to  England,  and  settled  himself  once  more  in 
his  Monastery. 

On  the  death  of  the  Abbot  of  Nutrell,  the  fraternity 
would  have  elected  Winfrid  into  the  vacant  seat,  but 
the  missionary,  keeping  his  purposed  destination  in 
view,  declined  the  proffered  dignity.  Having  obtained 
recommendatory  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
he  went  to  Rome  and  presented  himself  to  the  Pope, 
expressing  a  desire  of  being  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  Infidel.  Gregory  II.  approved  his  undertaking, 
and  gave  him  a  commission  of  the  most  ample  and  un- 
limited nature. 

With  that  commission,  Winfrid  passed  into  Bavaria 
and  Thuringia;  in  the  first  Country,  he  reformed 
Churches  which  had  been  already  planted,  in  the  second 
he  planted  Churches  where  none  had  previously  existed. 
But  his  stay  in  either  of  them  was  not  long ;  he  learned 
that  the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  labours  in  Fries- 
land  were  removed,  and  thither  he  immediately  hastened. 
Radbod,  King  of  the  Frisons,  a  patron  c^  Idolatry, 
was  dead.  Winfirid,  therefore,  joined  the  venerable 
Willebrod,  and  these  two  missionaries  cooperated  in 
their  labours. 

Willebrod  declining  in  strength,  chose  Winfirid  for  his 
successor  ;  but  the  latter  refused  the  offer,  since  the 
Pope  had  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  Eastern  parts  of  Germany.  Willebrod  acquiesced 
in  the  resolution  of  Winfrid,  and  dismissed  his  coadjutor 
with  a  blessing.  The  younger  missionary  departed  imme- 
diately, and  went  to  Hesse ;  where  his  preaching  was 
eminently  successful,  although  he  was  occasionally  (bilged 
to  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and 
was  exposed  to  imminent  peril  from  the  rage  of  barba- 
rous Infidels. 

After  some  time  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  received 
with  great  kindness  by  Gregory  II.,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the   newly  founded  German  Churches,  under  the 
name  of  Boniface,   (a  Roman  name    seeming   more 
likely  to  procure  respect  than  one  of  English  origin,)  and 
took  an  oath   of  subjection  to  the  Papal   authority. 
Boniface,  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  fresh  mission- 
and  lastly     aries  from  England,  returned  with  alacrity  to  the  scene 
toFriedand.  of  his  pastoral  care.     Passing  through  Hesse,  he  con- 
firmed by  imposition  of  hands  several  converts  who  had 
already  been  baptized,  and  exerted  himself  vigorously 
in  suppressing  idolatry.     Charles  Martel,  whose  domi- 
nions extended  over  Germany,  distinguished  the  zealous 
Bishop  by  the  protection  of  regal  authority. . 
His  corre-        Boniface,  however,  retained  a  strong  attachment  for 
SS?S^  ^«  native  Country,  and  his  early  friends.     His  inUmacy 
Bishop  of  '  ^'^^  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  never  inter- 
WincW    rupted,  and  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  those  two 
Prelates  is  highly  interesting.     From  England,  Boni- 
fiace  was  constantly  supplied  with  fellow-labourers,  in 
whom  he  found  consolation  under  the  difficulties  by 
which  be  was  surrounded*     His  mission  was  obstructed 
by  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  Ecclesiastics  under  his 
government,  and  he  was  often  involved  in  doubts  how 
he  should  regulate  his  own  conduct  towards  them.     If 
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offend  the  Court  of  France  upon  wtwee  protectioD  he 
was  obliged  to  rely.  If  he  preserved  an  intercourse 
with  them,  he  was  fearful  of  incurring  guilt.  He  laid 
his  doubts  before  his  ancient  friend  the  Bishop  of  Win-  ^^^ 
Chester,  who  advised  him  to  endure  with  patience  thoee 
evils  which  he  could  not  amend,  not  to  make  a  scfaiBiii 
in  the  Church  under  the  hope  of  purifying  it,  yet,  not> 
withstanding,  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  discipline  tigaaxA 
notorious  offenders. 

The  assiduity  of  Boniface  was  rewarded  by  an  ed-  Bon 
vancement  to  the  Archie]Mscopal  See  of  Mentz.    To  that  crea 
dignity  he  was  raised  by  Gregory  III.,  by  whose  autho-  ^ 
rity,  and  under  the  protection  of  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  founded  in  Germany  tftie      , 
Bishoprics   of  Wurtzburg,   Burabourg,  Erfurth,   and 
Aichstadt.    The  See  of  Wurtzburg  was  filled^  by  Bur- 
chard,  an  Englishman,  who  laboui«d  for  ten  years  with 
unceasing  assiduity,  and  having  exhausted  his  strength, 
resigned  his  Bishopric. 

^    When  Boniface  was  far  advanced  in  life,  he  once  more  He 
visited  Rome,  and  after  some  stay  there,  induced  several  Boo 
of  his  Countrymen,  who  resided  in  ths^  celebrated  city,      i 
to  join  him  in  his  German  mission.     Returning  into 
Bavaria  by  the  desire  of  Duke  Odilo,  he  established  in 
that  Country  three  new  Bishoprics,  Saltzburg,  Friain- 
ghen,  and  Ratisbon. 

At  last  he  fixed  at  Mentz,  but   his  activity  was  Set 
not  diminished,  and  his  connection  with  England  was  Me 
constantly  preserved.     He  oflen  wrote  for  booSs,  espe- 
cially for  the  Works  of  Bede,  whom  he  styled  *•  The 
lamp  of  the  Church."     He  addressed  a  circular  Letter  to 
the  Bishops  and  People  of  England,  entreating  their 
prayers  for  the  success  oi  his  missions.  Having  laboured 
throughout  a  long  life,  he  was  resolved  to  labour  even  Qo 
to  its  close.     Quitting  his   archiepiscopal  dignity,  to  4" 
which  he  appointed  LuUus  an  Englishman,  he  deter-  "^ 
mined  to  end  his  life  at  the  8i)ot  on  which  he  had  begun 
his  missionary  undertakings.    He  returned  to  Friesland  ^ 
by  the  Rhine ;  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  floban, 
the  second  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  he  brought  numerous 
Pagans  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.     He  had  ap- 
pointed a  day  to  confirm  those  whom  he  had  previously 
baptized ;  and  in  expectation   of  their  attendance,  he 
had  encamped  with  his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bordne,  a  river  which  was  then  the  boundary  between 
East  and  West  Friesland.     On  the  appointed  day  be  U 
beheld  not  the  new  converts  whom  he  expected,  but  a  *" 
troop  of  fierce  Pagans  armed  with  shields  and  lances. 
His  servants  prepared  for  resistance,  but  Boniface  re- 
pressed their  ardour,  and  prepared  his  companions,  as  him- 
self was  prepared,  for  martyrdom.   The  Pagans  attacked 
them  with  fury,  and  slew  the  whole  company,  fifty-two 
in  number,  besides  Boniface   himself.     The   Christian 
Germans  resented  his  death  by  an  attack  upon  the  mur- 
derers, and  the  memory  of  Boniface  is  still  reverently 
preserved  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Germans. 

Boniface  was  not  the  only  missionary  who  attempted 
to  deliver  the  nations  of  Germany  from  the  bondage  of 
Pagan  superstition ;  many  others  signalized  their  zeal 
in  the  same  pious  undertaking.  Corbinian,  a  French  O 
Benedictine  Monk,  afler  having  laboured  with  great 
diUirence  isiJD\sjxihi0.  ^h^  G^^^^i  in  Bavana  and  other 
Countries,  became  Bishop  of  Freisingen.  Firmin,  a  F" 
native  of  Gaul,  preached  the  Gospel  under  various  kinds 
of  suffering  and  opposition,  in  Alsatia  and  Helvetia* 


he  avoided  all  communication  with  them,  he  might    The  missionaries  of  this  Century  would  fill  a  numerous 
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By.    catalo^c,  but  as  they  are  of  no  great  reputation,  they 
p^^'  may  be  parsed  over  in  silence. 

"  But  Idolatry  exy^rienced  the  attacks  of  a  more  for- 

iurns  j^j^igitjit.  adversary  than  any  Christian  Priest,  in  I  he 
t  Ibe  P^^on  of  Charlemag^ue.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  Cen- 
tury, that  Emperor  tumetl  his  arms  against  the  German 
Saxons,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  their 
rebellious  spirit,  hut  of  abolishing  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. He  expected  that  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  so  fie  n  their  ferocity.  This  project,  however  wise 
in  theory,  was  difficult  in  practice  ;  his  first  attempt  to 
convert  the  vanquished  Saxons  was  defeated,  for  he  made 
use  of  Bishops  and  Monks  whose  exhortations  were 
▼min.  More  forcihle  means  were  afterwards  used,  and 
that  warlike  people,  allured  by  promiseR  of  favour^  or 
awed  by  threats  of  punishment,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  baptized  by  missionaries  expressly  sent  by  the  Empe- 
ror,  Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  the  most  valiant  amon^ 


the  Saxon  Chiefs,  attempted  to  extirpate  the  profession 
of  Christianity  by  the  same  violent  methods  throug:h 
which  it  had  been  planted  ;  but  the  courage  and  wisdom 
of  Charlemar^ne  ultimately  engraved  those  two  warriors  to 
make  a  public  and  solemn  confession  of  their  Christian 
Faith,  and  to  promise  an  adherence  to  it  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  Bishops  were  appointed,  and 
Monasteries  and  Schools  were  founded,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  aud  continue  the  propag'ation  of 
Christianity, 

Such  is  the  g-eneral  outline  of  the  state  of  the  Western 
Church  in  the\'IIth  and  VII Ith  Centuries.  To  enter 
minutely  into  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  would 
involve  a  repetition  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Byzan- 
tine Histories,  or  would  anticipate  the  Biofjfraphical 
notices  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  the  ntirrative  of  the 
Controversies  and  Heresies,  upon  whicli  we  are  about  lo 
enter  separately. 
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VHth  CENTURY. 

QRCEK  WRITERS* 
AOFHRONICS,  DIED  CIRCJTER  A.  D.  637. 
4NTIOCHUS, 

MULiMtJS»  mil)  A.  i>,  682. 

LATIN  WRITERS. 
ISIDORE  OP  SEVILLE* 

aldhelm,  DtEo  709. 

THEODOaE. 
JULIAN  POMEEIUS. 
CRlSCONlUli. 

Vinih  CENTURY. 
GREEK  WRITERS. 
GCRUANUS. 
C05MAS. 

JOHANNES  DAMASCENUS,  DIED  A*  D.  750. 
SYNCELLUSt 
THE0PH4NES. 

LATIN  WRITERS, 

HEDE,  DIED  A.   D.  735. 
ALCUtN,  DIED  A.  0.  604. 
JOHANNES  ERIOENA. 
PAULINVS. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  Vllth  Century  is  remarkubl>  barren  of  Writers, 
and  several  circumstances  contributed  to  the  declension 
of  Learning,  First,  may  he  reckoned  the  irruption  of 
the  Saracens;  secondly,  the  prevaleuce  of  the  Monothe- 
litc  Heresy ;  and  tliirdly,  the  increasijig^  corruptions  of 
Uie  Romish  Church,  The  Vllhh  Century  is  of  the  same 
ciimplexiou,  and  we  shall  find  few  Writers  distinguished 
t'lther  for  eiuii»mnor  geuius.*  The  Eastern  Church 
<  distracted  by  toe  Image  cutiiiM«««a^,  u«ia  AtiiMn^ 


•  The  Vllth  Centyry  is  styled  Scrcu/ttm  Mm^tHtlUicym s  thfl 
Vllitb  Ceottiry  Stfcuium  EicpnodaUicum. 
VOL.  XI, 


the  leonoduU  destroyed  or  suppressed  all  writings  which 
opposed  their  superstitions-  From  the  catalogue  of 
obscure  authors,  we  will  extract  notices  of  the  most 
remarkable. 

SOPHRONIUS 

was  a  native  of  Ilamascus,  aud  ha\(jig  first  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Philosophy,  became  a  Moidc, 
aud  was  finally  raised  to  the  Patriardiate  of  Jerusalem. 
lie  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  controversies  which 
he  carried  on  against  the  MouotheliLes.  When  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  the  Khalif  t)mar,  a.  d.  637,  Sopbro- 
nius,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  was  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  his  Religion,  but  he  died  shortly  after  that 
calamitous  event* 

Dupin,  lorn.  i.  p.  261.  Cave,  HisL  Lit.  torn*  i.  p,  579, 

ANTIOCHUS 

was  a  Monk  of  Palestine,  aud  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Monastery  of  St.  Saba.  JJe  was  of  a  very  superstitious 
disposition,  aud  composed  a  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tutes,  or  a  Sumumry  of  Christian  doctrine,  contained  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Homilies.  This  is  his  only 
Work  extant,  except  a  Life  of  SL  Euphrosyne,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monaster)  of  St.  Saba. 
Cave,  HisL  LiL  torn.  i.  p.  576. 

ISYCHIUS,  OR  HESYCHIUS 

was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.     He  wrote  a  Commentary  on 

several  Books  of  Scripture,  and  some  Homilies  which 
are  still  extant,  besides  an  Ecclesiastical  History  which 
is  lost. 

Cave,  HlH,  LiL  torn.  i.  p.  572. 

MAXIMUS 
580—662, 

holds  the  first  rank  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Vllth  Cen- 
tury.     He  was  born  at  Couslanlinople,  and  held  a  con- 
3  I 


4^  HIS 

niftory,  fidential  situation  in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Hera©- 
w-V^  lii>S'  When  that  Prince  was  seduced  by  the  Monothe* 
li**»  Heresv,  Maximus  indisniantly  left  the  Court,  and 
retired  into  a  Monastery  near  Constantinople-  His 
literary  luhours  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Monothelile  controversy,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hih  i^tylc,  on  ac- 
count of  its  involutions,  is  obscure,  and  moreover  tiimid. 
Cave,  HisL  Lit.  torn.  I  p.  5B6. 

GERMANUS 

was  Bishop  of  Constantinople^  and  has  obtained  a  no- 
toriety for  his  violent  aeal  in  favour  of  Image-worship. 
For  his  pertinacity  in  opposing  the  edicts  of  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  he  was  removed  from  his  Bishopric,  but 
ended  his  life  in  retirement  and  peace. 
Cave,  HisL  LiL  torn.  i.  p.  62L 


COSMAS 

acquired  the  appellation  of  Ha^iopolites,  on  account  of 
his  proficiency  in  Polite  Literature.  Having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens,  he  was  carried  to  Damascus,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  Preceptor  of  that  consummate 
master  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  whom  we  are  next 
about  to  nottcC' 

JOHANNES  DAMASCENUS. 
oB.  750, 

This  eminent  writer,  who  was  called  Damascenna 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  Chrysorrhoas  from  his 
entraordinary  eloquence,  was  also  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Mansus,  that  beins^  his  patronymic*  His  father 
held  a  station  in  the  Saracenic  Court,  to  which  himself 
succeeded.  Having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  from 
the  KhaUf  an  embassy  to  Jerusakmt  his  Preceptor  Cos- 
mas  was  the  companion  of  his  journey.  At  Jerusalem 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Order  of  Priesthood,  and  soon 
after  he  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  St,  Saba,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
HtsWorkg,  ^^^  writin|rs  are  numerous,  and  illustrate  the  leading' 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  he  was  tinctured  with  the 
superstition  of  his  Aj^e,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
Imagc-'.vorship.t  His  Works  have  been  collected  in 
two  volumes  folio;  the  best  edition  is  tliat  of  Paris,  1712. 
Bayle,  Diet.  tom.  ii.  p,  9^0.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Chrid. 
smc.  viii.  and  Hist.  Imag.  Restii.  sec,  2.  num.  13.  Cave, 
Hist,  Lit,  tom.  i.  p.  624. 

SYNCELLUS  AND  THEOPHANES 

were  two  writers  on  the  Byzantine  History,  The 
C/ironieon  of  Syncellus  was  in  a  pjrea^  measure  bor- 
rowed without  acknowledgment  from  the  Work  of 
Eusebius.  That  of  Theophanes  in  its  style  is  rude^  and 
in  its  matter  replete  with  contradictions. 
Cave,  Hint.  LiL  tom.  i,  p,  641. 


•  T»i;  Mm.*ir$v(f  3fanmrii  JtfiuM.  Tlius  lie  is  n«Tn«a  In  Ih*  AjUxnf 
the  Niceoe  Council,  iu  which  ha  bore  a  distinigubhed  part,  and  by 
Sui4la»,     Snaiih**ira;^  HUL  Christ,  ssec.  viii. 

f  Baromuai  a  favourable  witaes*,  confww«»  of  hira,  /«  muJtit  rjut 
seripihjld^m  vocil/are^  d  cow^turibtu  iptum  4catere  memdaciit,  Cjkve, 
Mui^  JJi,  torn.  L  |».  624. 


ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE. 

The  Latin  writers  of  the  Vllih  and  Vllllh  Cenluries 
were  of  a  hi^fher  order  than  the  Greeks.  Isidore  gt>- 
verned  the  Church  of  Seville  for  forty  years.  He  W4is 
born  in  the  Vlth  Century,  but  flourished  at  the  begfin- 
ning  of  llie  Vllth.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  his  Works  is  his  Collec- 
tion of  Sentences  out  of  Gre^fory,  The  Mosar^bic 
Liturgy,  which  became  the  text  Book  of  Spanish  wor* 
sliip,  was  principally  from  his  hand. 

ALDHELM 

OB.  709, 

was  of  English  bfrth,  and  of  Regu!  descent,  bot  fp- 
ceived  his  early  education  in  France  and  Italy.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  Counti^,  he  embraced  the  Monastic 
life,  and  became  Abbot  of  Maliusbury.  Having  passed 
more  than  thirty  years  in  this  seclusion,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Sherboru.  In  the  Paschal  contro- 
versy which  so  long-  divided  the  British  and  Saioa 
Churches,  he  sustained  a  distinguished  part  According 
to  Camden»  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Bede,*  his 
erudition  was  various.  His  book  on  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy is  los»t,  but  several  Poems  remain,  Conceminf^ 
the  Christian  Lifo,  which  exhibit  no  striking  marks  of 
genius. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  tom.  i.  p.  595,     Collier,  Ecd,  Hid 
vol*  L  p.  12L 

THEODORE 

was  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Biogra- 
phy of  this  Prelate  may  t>e  seen  under  the  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Churt^h.  Besides  his  famous  PeniUnHakt 
there  are  extant'of  his  writings,  !.  Capitula  BcdeiioMtiea^ 
120.  2.  Epistoia  Theodoriad  JEthelredum  Mrrciorum 
Rf'gpm  de  amiciiid  if  tier  se  H  fFilfridum  EpiMc&pnm 
Eboracensem  quam  injusie  drpoui  curaverai  T^rocfortit 
redinte^ratd.  A pnd  Gutl  Mulmsbur.  de  GtxL  Poniif, 
lib.  iii.  foi.  15L  et  ConciL  torn,  vi,  p.  1383. 
Cave.  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  592. 


\ 


JULL\N  POMERIUS 

was  a  native  of  Toledo,  and  ultimately  elevated  ta 

Archbishopric*     Such  of  his  writings  as  arc  still  ex     

were  chiefly  in  confutation  of  the  Jews,  aod  several  of 
his  tracts  both  in  prose  and  verse  are  lost. 
Cave.  Hi»L  LIL  torn.  i.  p.  596, 

CRISCONIUS 

FLOR.   690, 

was  an  African  Bishop,  but  of  what  city  does  not  rnp* 
pear.  He  was  the  author  of  two  books  on  EcclesiwK 
tical  Law,  the  one  being  an  Abridgement  and  the  other 
a  Concordance  of  the  Canons.  He  also  wrote  a  Poeto 
on  the  wars  and  victories  of  Patricias  over  the  * 
which  is  lost. 

<?«^,  Ui^*  J*id,  tuui.  1.  p*  600. 


*  fir  umiceuMifue  dociiuimia  ;  tmm  «•/ 
turarum  turn  iibrralium  quam  t€*:/f»*9tii6t 
randut.    Btdtr,  EccL  tiiiL  lib.  v.  c.  19. 
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BEDE. 

672—735. 

The  Venerable  Bede*  as  he  is  universally  aiicl  justly 
styled,*  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  in 
II  village  now  called  Farrow^  near  the  niouth  of  the 
Tyne,  Concerninpr  hh  parents,  Biography  is  silenU  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  poor.  It  is  however  cer- 
ti«iii  tb:it  he  was  deprived  of  them  in  his  infancy,  and 
tbat  he  was  placed  by  his  kindred  in  the  Monastery  of 
Wearmoiilh.  His  yout!iful  days  were  passed  in  that 
mttreniiiiitt  until  he  became  capable  of  professing^  the 
iiedpline  in  which  he  had  been  educated  :  he  was  then 
nmoTed  to  the  neia:hlKmrin|2:  Monastery  of  Jerrow,  In 
tlMafie  two  Relicrious  Houses,  situated  scarcely  five  miles 
from  each  other,  Bede  passed  and  ended  his  days. 

In  the  nineleenth  year  of  his  a^,  he  was  ordained  a 
Deacon,  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  was  admitted  to  the 
Order  of  Priesthood.  We  are  not  informed  who  the 
histruclors  of  Bede  were,  but  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  ability  of  the  teaehers  in  the  Benedictine 
Monasteries  from  the  noble  Libraries  with  which  they 
were  furnished.  So  creut  was  the  procrresH  of  Bede 
bfith  in  sacred  and  profune  Learninp^,  that  his  fame  had 
spread  to  the  Continent,  and  Sertrius  I.,  at  that  time 
Roman  PontitF.  invited  him  to  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Western  Church,  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  some 
Ecclesiastical  disputes,  then  warmly  o*^itatcd  ;  an  otl'er 
which  he  declined. 

The  course  of  his  life  and  studies  is  thus  described  by 
himself  **  From  the  time  of  my  receivings  the  Order  of 
Priesthood  to  my  fifty-ninth  year,  T  have  employed 
myself  in  briefly  noting  fixim  the  Works  of  the  venerable 
Fathers,  those  ihing'^i  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  me  and  mine,  and  in  utldinp^ 
sonielhincf  to  the  fonn  of  their  sense  and  interpretation." 

A  Monastic  life,  above  any  other,  must  be  barren  of 
cventSj  and  the  cliief  celebrity  of  Bede  arose  from  his 
Lectures*  His  death  is  described  in  the  following'  man- 
ner by  his  pupil  Culhl>ert.  "  He  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  infirmity  of  frequent  short  breathing^,  yet  without 
pain,  about  two  weeks  betbre  Easier  I>i\y,  and  so  he 
continued  joyful,  employed  in  returning;  daily,  or  rather 
hourly,  thanka  to  God,  till  the  day  of  Ascension.  He 
gave  lessons  to  us  his  disciples  every  day,  and  during- 
the  remainder  of  it  was  employed  in  sing;ing'  Psalms. 
!rhe  nights  he  passed  almost  without  sleep,  yet  rejoicing 
and  givinir  thanks,  unless  when  a  little  slumber  inter- 
Tened.  When  he  waked,  he  resumed  his  accustomed 
deTotions,  and  with  expanded  hands  ceased  not  to  utter 
thanksgivings.  He  recited  the  paissafce  of  St.  Paul,  *  It 
is  a  fearful  thin^  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God/  admonishing  us  to  auake  from  the  sleep  of  the 

I  mind.  He  sang  the  A nti phonal  according  to  our  cus* 
iom  and  his  own,  of  which  oiie  is  *  O  King^  of  glory, 
Lord  of  virtues,  leave  us  not  orphans,  but  send  the  pro- 
•tniwofthe  Father,  the  Spinl  of  Truth,  upon  us,  Alle- 
*Jniah/  When  he  came  to  the  words  *  Spirit  of  Truth/ 
ilic  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  much,  and  we  wept  with 

*  Tl^e  legcno,.*^  ■tory  of  the  origin  of  the  title  iDftimis  tsa  that 
one  of  hia  wholara  wilhai^  lu  ^s,^^ —  —  «i,:»-j.^  «n  Hin  mntrtKr. 
wrote 

War  iunt  in/oMsd  Bedce otiti. 

Being  iitiaLle  to  discovtT  any  propvr  I'pithet,  in  hisprplfxity  he  fell 
«sleep^  And  when  ht*  awoke  he  foimc]  the  wrse  £ik^i  up  &»  l<tf]iowy 
Hac  9unt  in/oind  Bctltr  V&t*En^aiUi  o«a. 


n 


him."     After  mentioning  that  Bede  was  even  then  oc-      Keete* 

cupied  in  translating  St.  John's  Gospel  into  Saxon,  his  *****"^.- 
ptipil  adds,  *^  When^bc  came  to  the  third  festival  before  tij^'vn,^ 
the  Ascension  day,  his  breathing  began  to  be  very  una  VlJkh 
strongly  affected,  and  his  feet  to  swell,  All  that  day  Centuriwi. 
he  dictated  cheerfully,  and  sometimes  said,  *  Make  haste,  ^— i-v^*"*^ 
I  know  not  how  long  !  may  contain.  My  Maker  may 
call  me  away  very  soon.*  He  passed  that  whole  night 
in  watching  and  devotion,  and  in  the  mnmiug  com- 
manded us  to  wTite  diligently  what  we  had  begun.  This 
being  done,  we  walked  till  the  third  hour  with  the 
relics  of  the  Saints,  as  the  custom  of  the  day  required. 
One  of  us  was  with  him  who  said,  *  There  is  yet,  beloved 
master,  one  chapter  wanting,  will  it  not  be  unpleasant 
to  you  to  be  asked  any  more  questions?*  He  answered, 
*Not  at  all ;  take  your  pen,  prepare  it,  and  write  with 
speed  V  He  did  so.  At  the  ninth  hour,  he  said  to  me, 
*  I  have  some  valuables  in  my  litile  chest ;  but  run 
quickly  and  bring  the  Presbyters  of  the  Monaster)'  to 
me,  that  I  may  distribute  my  small  presents.*  He  ad- 
dressed each,  and  exh(>r1ed  them  1o  attend  to  their 
Masses  and  Prayers.  They  wept  when  he  told  them 
that  they  would  see  him  no  more,  but  he  said  tlial  it 
was  time  for  him  to  return  to  the  Being  whu  had  ft>rnied 
him  out  of  nothing.  He  conversed  in  this  manner 
cheerfully  till  the  evening,  when  the  boy  said,  *  Dear 
master,  one  sentence  still  is  wauling,*  *  Write  it  quickly/ 
exclaimed  Bede.  When  it  was  finished,  he  said»  *Take 
my  head  In  your  hand**,  for  I  shall  delight  to  sit  opposite 
the  holy  place  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  |  ray, 
and  wliere  I  can  invoke  my  Father/  When  he  was 
placed  on  the  pavement,  he  repeated  the  Gloria  Patn, 
and  expired  in  the  effort.''* 

The  Theolt»gical  Works  to  which  Bede  alludes  in  the  His  Works, 
passage  above  quoted,  consist  of  Commeuiarien  on  Ihe 
Hofy  Scnptureft,  Homilies,  Lives  of  Hainh,  and  Ecdcsi- 
astical  Hnilory.  And  those  comprise  three-fourths  of 
all  his  writings.!  He  has  commented  on  every  Book 
of  the  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelations,  and 
he  has  introduced  on  each»  as  much  learning  and  know- 
ledge as  any  individual  could  at  that  time  accumuhitc 
by  the  most  patient  research.  His  Trent ist  on  the 
Triiiiii/  is  a  Commentary  on  the  Tract  of  Boethius  on 
that  subject.  His  Mrditattom  on  the  last  urorda  of  our 
Saviour  display  great  devotional  sensibility.  His  Ho- 
mtlits  must,  in  the  dearth  of  knowledge  which  then 
prevailed,  have  been  abundantly  useful.  His  Live*  of 
Religions  persons  are  disfigured  with  absurd  legends, 
but  as  tfiev  were  the  object  of  general  admiration  and 
belief  in  his  day.  his  credulity  was  no  more  than  the 
credulilY  belonging  to  the  Age. 

Of  ail  his  Works,  (he  most  valuable  is  the  Kccksias- 
ticai  History  of  I  he  Nation  of  the  Annlvs^  which,  while 
it  treats  professedlv  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  dilfereut  Saxon  Kingdoms,  contains  a!most  all 
which  we  know  of  the  History  of  their  more  early 
Princes.  His  industry  and  abilities  in  this  department 
may  be  best  cstimate<l  if  we  recollect  that  all  notice  of 
public  transactions  ceased  with  him.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection to  his  History  arises  from  its  marvels. 

The  style  of  Bede  is  plain  and  unatfecled,  seldom 
eloquent,  and  often  homelv,  but  dear  and  ]neci«;e  His 
e*tc*.L  ut  reaolng  is  undisputed  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Ecclesiastics  of  his  times,  and  while  his  learning 


^ 


*  S!mith'%  Bwl**,  p.  793. 

+  Six  fylio  volumes  u«t  of  eight. 
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History,  qualified  him  for  the  highest  stations  in  the  Church, 
k^^v*^'  his  humility  kept  him  in  one  of  the  lowest  Instead  of 
being,  as  he  might  have  been,  a  munificent  patron  of 
learned  men,  he  chose  the  laborious  life  of  a  Monk,  an 
author,  and  a  teacher,  in  one  of  the  most  remote  parts 
of  his  native  Island. 

Cave,  Hiit  Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  616 — 618.  Life  ofBede^ 
prefixed  to  his  Works.  Turner,  Hint,  of  the  Anglo- 
SaxoTu,  book  ix.  ch.  vi.  Muratori,  Antiq,  Italic.  Med. 
Mvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  325. 

ALCUIN.  OR  ALBINUS 

was  a  native  of  York  or  its  neighbourhood,  although  some 
writers  have  fixed  his  birth  in  the  vicinity  of  London.* 
He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  disciples  of  Bede. 
By  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  School  in  that  Archiepiscopal  city.  His 
reputation  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  Gaul  and 
Germany  to  his  Lectures,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
.  notice  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  of  that  Prince  to  reside  in  his  Court,t  diffused 
a  taste  for  Learning  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  numbered  the  most  distinguished  Prelates 
and  Statesmen  among  his  scholars.  When  in  his  old 
age  he  retired  from  the  splendour  and  intrigues  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  many  followed  him  to  his  retreat  at 
Tours,  where  lie  continued  his  favourite  occupation  of 
teaching  till  his  death.  His  Works  are  numerous  ;J 
they  consist  principally  of  Poems,  Elementary  Introduc- 
tions to  the  different  Sciences,  Treatises  on  a  variety  of 
Theological  subjects,  and  Epistles  to  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  his  Age.  His  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  and  the  Epistles  of  Si.  Paul,  a  Treatise  on 
Orthography,  and  on  Music,  are  lost. 

Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  295.  Cave,  Hist, 
Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  637—639.  Spanheim,  Hist,  Christ. 
S8BC.  viii.  sec.  10. 

JOHANNES  ERIGENA 

was  another  disciple  of  Bede,  and  distinguished  for  the 
acuteness  of  his  intellect  as  well  as  for  the  extent  of  his 
Learning.  He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  was  well 
skilled  in  Grecian  Literature,  for  he  translated  from  that 
Language  a  Work  of  Dionysius,  and  the  Scholia  of 
Maximus  on  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  dedicated  the 
latter  Work  to  Charlemagne,  at  whose  command  he 
had  undertaken  it.  At  the  request  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
superiors,  he  wrote  against  Godeschallus  on  Predesti- 
nation, but  his  principal  Work  was  a  Treatise,  Be  Divi- 
sione  Naiura,  a  Dialogue  which  is  distinguished  for  its 
Aristotelian  acuteness  and  extensive  information.  In  a 
subsequent  Age  it  was  condemned,  and  Pope  Hono- 


*  He  himself  says  that  he  was  bora  and  educated  at  York. 
Malmsb.  De  Gat.  Reg.  p.  24. 

t  He  acquired  great  riches  by  the  favour  of  Charlemagne.  He 
vras  indeed  reproached  on  that  account,  and  he  does  not  deny  the 
fact,  but  aflBrms  that  wealth  had  not  corrupted  his  mind.  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  possess  the  world ;  it  is  another  to  be  possessed  by  it." 
Alb.  Ep.  p.  927  . 

\  They  i^ore  published  by  Da  Chesne  at  Paris,  in  1C17 


rius  III.  issued  a  Bull  declaring  that  it  "  abounded  with 
worms  of  Heretical  depravity."     Excommunication  was     > 
denounced  against  all  who  should  retain  in  their  posses-  ? 
sion  a  copy  of  so  dangerous  a  Work.*  ^^ 

Erigena  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  Royal  favour.  King  c 
Charles  the  Bald,  one  day,  when  they  were  feasting  v^ 
opposite  to  each  other,  took  occasion  to  give  him  a  gentle 
rebuke  for  some  irregularity  by  asking  him,  Quid  di^ 
tat  inter  Solum  et  Scotum?f  The  Philosopher  re- 
plied with  ready  wit,  Mcnsa  iantum.  The  Emperor 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  smile  at  the  re- 
partee. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Alfired  invited  Erigena  to 
England,  and  rewarded  his  talents  by  settling  him  at 
Malmesbury.  His  life  ended  unfortunately,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  was  stabbed  by  the  boys  whom  he  taugliL 
This  story  is  related  also  of  Erigena,  Abbot  of  Ethelingcy, 
but  the  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  Jo- 
hannes Erigena  had  been  removed  from  Malmesburj  to 
Ethelingey.  A  difficulty  less  capable  of  explanation  m, 
how  one  and  the  same  Erigena  could  have  been  the 
disciple  of  Bede  and  the  literary  companion  of  Alfkedt 
or  a  contemporary  of  Charles  the  Bald.  These  aaar 
chronisms  cannot  be  settled. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  45.  Turner,  Hid.  of  ite 
Anglo-Saxons,  book  ix.  ch.  vi. 

PAULINUS, 

an  eminent  Grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
rewarded  by  the  patronage  of  Charlemagne,  who  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  See  of  Aquileia,  in  which  station 
he  proved  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Felicians.  Be- 
sides a  Treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  some  controveFsial 
Books  against  the  Felicians,  he  wrote  some  Sacied 
Poems. 

Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ,  saec.  viii.  sec.  10.  Cave» 
Hist.  Lit.  tom.  i.  p.  696.     Art.  Sanctor.  tom.  i. 

OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  Vllth  AND  Vnitk 
CENTURIES. 

Fredegarius  the  Historian  claims  the  first  place  in 
the  list  of  minor  Writers.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 
many, of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  wrote  a  TVea- 
tlse  entitled  De  unitate  Fidei,  which  is  lost,  but  h» 
Epistles  are  still  extant.  Eginhard  is  known  for  his 
Life  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  himself  is  placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  authors.  J  The  laws  which  afe 
known  by  the  title  of  Capitularia,  a  Tract  concerning 
Images,  with  several  Epistles,  are  attributed  to  him, 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  those  illustrious  characters  whom  he  so 
munificently  patronised. 

*  The  Bull  is  contained  at  length  in  Fabric.  Bi6.  A/erf. lib.  ix.  408. 
It  is  dated  10  Kal.  Feb.  1225. 

+  Matt.  West.  333. 

J  Yet,  according  to  his  Biographer,  this  great  Prince  was  unable 
to  write.  Tentabat  ei  tcribere  ;  tubulatq  et  codicilioi  ad  hoc  at  itt* 
tuio  tub  cervicalibut  circumferri  iolebat ;  ut  cum  vacuum  temput  i 
manum  effigiandit  Uteris  assue/aceret.  Sed  parum  protfyere  «iie 
labor  prarpoMteru*  ac  iero  inchoaius,    Eginhaid;  Vii.  Carlnf^ 
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Martia  cuii' 
deiniis  Uie 
Ecthetit 
aud  the 

A.  D. 

649. 

Martia  is 
imprisoned 
by  order  of 
the  Empe- 
ror Con- 
Btaas. 
A.  D. 

650. 


VllhOene- 

nil  Council. 
A.  D. 

680. 
to 

A.  D. 
681. 


Monothe- 
lites  con- 
demned. 


Their 
tenets. 


parties,  for  both  were  desirous  of  keeping  alive  the  sub- 
ject of  contention.  They  excited  Margin,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  to  oppose  the  pacific  Edict,  and  that  Pontiff  in  a 
Council  of  one  hundred  and  Ave  Bishops,  having  con- 
demned both  the  EdkntM  and  the  Type^  denoun^  the 
most  tremendous  anathemata  on  the  Monothelites  and 
all  their  patrons.* 

The  Emperor  Constans,  offended  at  these  haughty 
proceedings  of  Martin,  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Island  of  Naxos,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  a  year.t  His  imprisonment  was 
aUended  by  much  cruel  treatment;  and  a  similar 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  opponents  of  the  Mo^ 
nothelite  doctrine.^  Rugenius  and  Vitalianus,  the 
succeeding  Bishops  of  Rome,  were  more  moderate  and 
prudent  than  their  unfortunate  predecessor;  and  the 
latter  received  Oonstaas  with  the  highest  demonstrations 
of  respect 

The  flames  of  contention,  though  suppressed,  were 
always  in  danger  of  breaicing  forth  anew ;  and  in  order 
to  extinguish  them,  Consiantine  Pogonatus,  the  son  of 
Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Ap^tho,  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
convened  the  Vlth  General  Council.  It  consisted  of 
not  less  tlian  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Bishops, 
among  whom  were  four  Legates  to  represent  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antiocfa, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  that  "  Pope  of  another 
world,"  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  in  a  spacious  hall  of  the  Impeiial 
Palace  called  Trullus,  i.  e.  Cupola,  from  the  form  of  the 
building.  The  President  of  the  Council  was  Constan- 
tine  himself. 

The  Monothelite  controversy  was  accurately  investi- 
gated from  its  beginning ;  the  Epistle  of  Sophronius  to 
Sergius,  the  rescripts  of  Honorius,  the  letters  of  Cyrus 
and  Theodore  were  compared ;  aud  a  unanimous  judg- 
ment was  passed.  1.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  defined 
to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  2.  The  Heresy  of  the 
Monothelites  and  Pope  Honorius  were  condemned, 
together  with  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus,  and  Macarius. 
8.  Those  who  opposed  the  decree  of  the  Vlth  Council 
were  anathematized. 

The  truth,  or  the  falsehood,  of  the  Monothelite  tenets, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  fury  with  which  they  were 
assailed  and  defended;  and  the  contending  parties 
mutually  disclaimed  the  errors  with  which  they  chai^ged 
each  other.  1.  The  Mouothelites  disclaimed  all  con- 
nection  with  the  Eutychians  and  Monophysites ;  but 
maintained  in  opposition  to  these  two  Sects,  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  distinct  natures  which  were  so 
united,  though  without  the  least  mixture  or  confusion, 
as  to  form  by  their  union  only  One  Person.  2,  They 
acknowledged  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  endued  with 
such  a  will  or  faculty  of  volition,  that  it  was  retained 
even  after  its  union  with  the  Divine  Nature.  For  acconl- 
ing  to  their  system  Christ  was  not  only  perfect  God, 
but  perfect  Man,  whence  it  followed  that  his  soul  was 


*  It  was  held  in  the  Lateran,  and  was  summoned  by  Martin  in 
pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Miixiinus,  Abbot  of  Chry«0|»oU8,  near 
ChiUcttdim.  The  labour  empluyed  to  gain  Maximus  to  the 
Mouothelitee  was  most  ^xiraofdioary.  Fleury,  Ecci,  Hut,  book 
zxxiv.  c.  12. 

f  He  died  in  the  year  655. 

\  Maximns  was  scourged,  his  tongue  ctit  out,  and  his  right 
hand  cut  off;  and  the  manned  Ablmt  was  then  banieihed  and  tin* 
pnsoned  for  life.  His  bauishmeut  took  place  in  66t»,  and  he  died 
lu  b62. 


endued  with  the   faculty  of  volition.     3.  They  denied 
that  this   faculty  of  volition  in   the  soul  of  Christ   was  of 
absolutely  inactive,  maintaining  on  the  contrary  that  it  ^ 
cooperated   with   the  Divine  Will.     4.  They  therefore   ^ 
virtually  attributed  to  Christ  two  Wills,  both  operative 
and  active  ;  although  they  affirmed  that  in  a  certain 
sense  he  had  but  one  Will  and  Operation.* 


THE  MARONITES. 

These  were  in  fact  Monothelites,  who,  after  their  doc-  Ti 
trine  had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  at  Constant!-  wl 
nople,  found  a  place  of  r^uge  among  the  Mardaites,  or  **' 
mountaineers  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.     About  the 
end  of  the  VII th  Century  they  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Maronites,  from  Maro,  their  first  Bishop.     Tliis   Sect 
retained  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  theXIIth 
century,  when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doctrine 
of  One  Will  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted  to  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Romish  Church.     The  most  learned  rf 
the  Maronites  have  indeed  laboured  to  prove  that  llidr 
Communion  was  never  infected  with  the  Monothelila 
Heresy. 

THE  FELICIANS. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgella,  was  consulted  by  Elipend,  Oi 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  decide  in  what  sense  Chrnt  thi 
was  God*.  The  answer  of  Felix  was,  that  Christ,  wMi 
respect  to  his  Divine  Nature,  was  truly  and  property 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  henoa 
he  was  the  true  God,  together  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  that 
with  respect  to  his  Humanity,  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  by  adoption,  born  of  the  Virgin  by  the  will  of  tlia 
Father,  and  thus  he  was  nominally  God.  Henoe, 
according  to  the  opponents  of  the  Felicians,  it  followed 
that  there  was  a  twofold  Sonship  in  Christ,  and  that  He 
must  consist  of  two  Persons.  The  opinion  of  Felix  was 
considered  by  the  orthodox  as  nothing  more  than  a 
scion  of  the  Nestorian  Heresy. 

The  doctrine  of  Felix  was  adopted  by  Elipand,  who,  Iti 
being  the  Primate  of  Spain,  propagated  it  through  the  8* 
different  Provinces  of  that   Kingxlora,  while  Felix  him- 
self contributed  to  spread  it  throughout  Narbonne  aad 
other  parts  of  Gaul.     The  Roman  Pontiff  Adrian  was 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  Felix,  and   the  Bishop  of  Ur- 
gella  was  successively  condemned  by  the  Councils. «f 
Narbonne,    Ratisbon,    Francfort  on   the   Maine,  and 
Rome.t     He  was  at  length  obliged  by  the  Council  «f 
Aix-la^Chapelle  to  retract  his  errors.     His  retractation 
was,   however,  merely  nominal,  for  he   died  at  Lyen^ 
whither  he  had  been  banished   by  Charlemagne,  in  the 
firm  belief  of  his  doctrine.     Elipand  lived  securely  in 
Spain,  and  was  never  called  before  any  Synod  or  Coun-  Iti 
cil.     The   disciples  of  Felix   were   sometimes   known  JJ 
under  the  name  of  Adoptians.J 


*  A  copious  account  of  the  Monothelite  Her*«r  «  contained  m 

the  Workk  uf  Jiihu««--  n ™  111  a  Treatise  on  the  two  wai% 

and  in  hig  Books  on  the  Orthodox  Faith. 

f  The  Cuuucil  of  Narbonne  was  held  a.  d.  788,  that  of  RatisbcD 
JL.D.  792,  that  uf  Francfurt  a.d.  794,  that  of  Rome  a.  d.  799. 

X  The  Authors  who  have  written  conceriiin{^  the  Fehcians  ass 
enumerated  by  Fabricius,  Btblioth.  Lat.  Med,  JEv.  tom.  ii.  p.  482. 
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escape  the  punishment  due  to  her  infidelity  which  he 
had  discovered,  she  held  the  reins  of  government, 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  and  the 
cause  of  Idolatry  was  then  once  more  triumphant.  To 
establish  her  authority  more  firmly,  she  formed  an 
alliance  with  Adrian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  summoned  a  Council  at  Nice  in  Bythinia,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  lid  Nicene  Council.* 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  immediately  preceded  it,  which 
the  Iconoclasts  did  not  fail  to  represent  as  ominous. 
Its  President  was  Tarasius,  a  creature  of  Irene,  and 
raised  by  her  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ; 
and  although  the  Council  was  assembled  at  Nice,  that 
ambitious  Pnest  took  precedence  of  the  Legates  of 
Adrian.  None  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  were  present, 
but  there  were  two  Monks  of  Palestine,  John  and  Tho- 
mas, who  assumed  the  names  of  two  of  those  Patriarchs. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifly  Bishops  present,  but  none  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  none  also  of  the  Western  who  had  signalized  them- 
selves by  opposition  to  Idolatry.  In  this  assembly  the 
Imperial  laws  concerning  Idolatry  were  abrogated ;  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  were  reversed ; 
the  worship  of  Images  and  of  the  Cross  was  restored ; 
and  severe  punishments  were  denounced  against  those 
who  maintained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  Reli- 
gious veneration. 

In  the  violent  contests  between  the  Iconoduli  and 
the  Iconomache,  most  of  the  Latins,  as  the  Britons, 
Germans,  and  Gauls,  seemed  to  take  a  middle  course. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  Images  might  be  lawfully 
retained  in  the  Churches  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
devotion,  but  they  regarded  all  Image  worship  as 
highly  injurious  and  offensive  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Charlemagne,  who  took  a 
decisive  part  in  this  controversy.  By  the  advice  of  his 
Bishops,  he  caused  some  eminent  Theologiant  to  com- 
pose Four  Books  concerning  Images,  which  he  sent  to 
Adrian,^  with  a  view  of  engaging  him  to  withdraw  his 
approbation  from  the  lid  Nicene  Council.  In  this 
performance  the  arguments  for  Idolatry  were  accurately 
examined,  and  ably  refuted.  Adrian,  however,  was 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  cause  undefended,  and  he 
composed  an  answer  to  the  Four  Books  of  Charle- 
magne.§ 

The  Emperor  at  length  adopted  a  better  way  of 
settling  the  dispute  than  that  of  prolonging  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Pontiff.  A  Synod  was  called  by  Charle- 
magne at  Francfort  for  the  double  purpose  of  settling 
the  Adoptian  or  Felician  controversy ;  and  of  examining 
the  question  of  Itnage  worship.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  Bishops  were  present,  collected  from  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain,  to  whom  must  be 
added  the  Legates  of  Adrian.  In  this  Synod,  the  de- 
crees of  the  Ild  Nicene  Council  were  condemned,  and 
every  kind  of  adoration  of  Images  was  declared  to  be 
superstitious  and  -impious.  The  opinions  contained 
in  the  Four  Books  of  Charlemagne  were  confirmed. 

*  It  is  called  by  Spanheim  Concillabulum  Ntcenum. 

t  Alcmn,  the  Preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Four  Books, 
Although  he  was  at  this  iimA  in  England.  The  Books  of  Charle- 
magne were  published  at  Hanover  In  1731 ,  wItK  a  Pre£u»  hv 
August.  Heuman.  .«....,  .        ^ 

t  They  were  presented  to  Adrian  hy  Engilbert,  the  ambassador 
t)T  Charlemagne. 

JDupin.  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  viii.    His  answer  to  Charles  was  tame 
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From  the  decrees  of  this  Council  it  may  be  concluded.  I 
that  the  Western  Churches  sometimes  dissented  from  ^^ 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Caroline  Books  not  only 
condemned  all  Image  worship,  but  reprehended  thie 
flattering  addresses  of  the  Grecian  Bishops  to  Adrian. 
Though  they  allowed  the  primacy  of  the  Churdi  of 
St.  Peter,  yet  they  denied  that  implicit  faith  was  to  be 
yielded  to  ^e  decrees  of  the  Romish  Pontiffs.  And  it 
does  not  appear  that  Adrian  required  an  unqualified 
submission^  for,  notwithstanding  the  Council  of  franc- 
fort, there  was  no  interruption  of  harmony  between  the 
Pope*  and  the  Emperor. 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE 
EUCHARIST. 

Some  writers  date  the  origin  of  this  g^at  questioB 
from  the  Vlllth  Century,  and  assert  that  it  had  a  ecNOH 
nection  with  the  controversy  on  Image  warship.  R 
was  disputed  whether  the  Symbols  used  in  the  EacW 
rist  were  only  a  representation  and  figure  of  the  bod^ 
and  blood  of  Christ,  or  whether  they  underwent  a  suptt^ 
natural  change  into  his  real  body  and  blood.  TImi 
Iconomachi  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  convened 
by  Copronymus,  having  recited  the  words  of  the  Nioena 
Council,  that  the  bread  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist  it 
the  true  image  or  type  of  Christ,  added  this  explaiMh 
lion  :  That  the  Eucharistical  bread,  by  the  consecration 
of  the  Priest,  becomes  holy,t  but  without  any  tranrab- 
stantiation,  or  destruction  of  its  former  substance. 

The  Iconoduli  asserted  a  contrary  opinion,  that  tbe 
bread  and  wine  are  not  the  image  or  type  of  the  bo^ 
and  blood  of  Christ,  but  actually  his  body  and  bloodu 
They  become  so  by  a  change  of  substance,  J  or  transttb- 
stantiation.  § 

CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  THE  DERI- 
VATION OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

While  the  controversy  concerning  Images  was  at  ita 
height,   a  new  contest  arose  among  the    Latins  and 
Greeks  about  the  procession  of  the   Holy  Ghost     The 
Latins  affirmed  that  the  Divine  Spirit  proceeded  botk 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  the  Greeks  denied  this, 
and  a€Brmed  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father  onlyi 
The  question  was  agitated  in  the  Council  of  Gentilli,  gf 
near  Paris,  called  by  Pepin  at  the  request  of  Coprony^  «" 
mus.     The  Latins  adduced  in  favour  of  their  opinion 
the  Creed  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  Greeks  accused 
the  Latins  of  having  corrupted  this  Creed  by  an  iatar- 
polation.     The  Synod  at  Gentilli  was  principally  called 
on  the  question  of  Image  worship,  and  therefore  Uria 
was  a  subordinate  dispute.     Another  Synod  at  Frqn^  gr 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Adoptiaa  *« 
Heresy,  took  cognizance  of  this  dispute  on  the  proces- 
sion of  the   Holy  Ghost      It  was  there  determined 
against  the  Greeks  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  bodl 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


♦  Adrian  died  in  795,  the  year  after  tbe  CouncU  of  Fnncfait. 

i  Johannes  0»iH^een»i«.  an  ^^^-if-^'^  ^  ,Vf  .V^?"*?^  '^' 
ilM  passage.     OvmTrri  tvtm  •  »fT*g  umi  «<Mr,  AkKa twi^*mrinm  W» 

r«  «7^»,  luu  0y»  Mt  %v*j  Axx*  Vf  xm)  c«  mvrl    Joh.  Dama»cettitt  lit 
Orlhodo*.  FtdCf  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  •» 
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their  confederates."*  Neither  his  pratituile  nor  his 
Religion,  however,  appear  to  have  been  permanently 
founded;  for  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  abjured 
Christianity  and  renounced  his  vassalap^c  to  France. 

The  ascendency  which  Charlemaprnc  had  maintained 
over  the  Papal  elections,  was  in  some  measure  shaken 
when,  on  the  death  of  Leo  III.,  the  Romish  Clerijy  and 
People  nominated  Stephen  JV.  to  the  vacant  tiara  witli- 
out  consulting  Louis.  Tlie  new  Pope,  anxious  that  his 
authority  should  be  established  on  a  secure  basis,  sent 
an  embassy  of  excuse  to  the  Emperor,  admitting  the 
irregularity,  and  soliciting  conftrmation;  and  in  order 
yet  further  to  deprecate  the  resentment  which  he  feared 
might  be  awakened,  he  not  long  ailerwards  undertook  a 
personal  visit  to  France.     Great,  therefore,  was  his  sur- 

Srise  when  the  Monarch  hastened  in  advance  to  meet 
im  before  his  arrival  at  R  heims  ;  and  far  from  contest- 
ing the  validity  of  the  late  election,  asked  fur  a  divine 
sanction  of  his  own  right  Louis,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  when  in  sight  of  the  Holy  Father,  prostrated 
himself  thrice  on  the  ground,  exclaiminp;',  **  Blessed  is 
he  that  comelh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;'*  nor  would 
be  quit  that  humiliating  posture,  till  he  was  raised  and 
embraced  by  the  Pope.  The  intervening  days  were 
spent  in  festivity,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  Stephen 
crowned  and  anointed  tlie  Emperor  and  his  Consort 
Hermengarde ;  thus  testifying  that  the  Imperial  power 
depended  neither  upon  hereditary  descent,  nor  popuJar 
choice,  but  upon  the  sole  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  ; 
an  admission  not  likely  to  l)c  forgotten  hereafter  by  the 
arrogance  of  Rome.  The  election  of  Pascal  I.,  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  succeeding  year,  was  performed  with  equal 
disregard  to  the  Emperor's  supremacy,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  him  with  equal  complacency. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  some  years  should  pass 
away  before  strangers  fully  discovered  the  weakness  of 
those  hands  into  which  the  sceptre  of  the  mighty  Char- 
lemagne had  passed ;  and  it  was  from  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family  that  the  inrojids  upon  the  power  of  Louis 
were  to  commence.  Three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Louis,  were  his  male  issue  by  Ilermenganle,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  three  and  twenty  years ;  and 
among  these  he  now  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French 
to  share  his  authority.  Lothaire  accordingly  was  crowned 
and  associated  with  him  in  the  Empire,  and  Pepin  and 
Louis  were  respectively  named  Kings  of  Aquitainc  and 
Bavaria.  One  at  least  of  these  new  appointments  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  son 
of  Pepin,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  who 
inherited  his  Father's  dominions.  He  had  recognised 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  his  uncle's  right  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown  as  the  immediate  son  of  Charlemagne,  but 
he  was  now  unwilling  to  cede  its  reversion  to  Lotliaire ; 
and  the  claim  of  primogeniture,  as  then  understood,  no 
doubt  existed  in  his  person  as  son  of  an  elder  brother. 
Hastily  levying  troops,  and  supported  by  a  numerous 
band  both  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Lay  Chieftains,  amongst 
whom  the  reforms  of  the  new  reign  had  created  discon- 
tent, he  occupied  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  matle 
open  demonstration  of  revolt.  As  Louis  advanced  to 
auppress  tliis  insurrection  by  arms,  it  is  said  that  Her- 
mengardo  profiered  her  mediation ;  and  that  Bernard,  a 
brave,  gallant,  and  unsuspurious  youth,  scarcely  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  confiding  in  a  safe-conduct,  presented 

*  Hie  original  form  of  abjuration,  of  which  the  above  in  a  trans- 
lation, is  given  in  Wheaton's  Hittoiy  of  the  NoriAmcn,  p.  17G. 
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himself  before  the  Emperor  in  his  camp  at  Cimiu.^. 
Whether  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  promptitude  with 
which  Louis  had  taken  the  field,  or  dispirited  by  the  ab- 
sence of  their  commander,  the  forces  of  the  young  Prince 
so<m  gradually  disbanded,  or  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
promises  of  immunity  by  which  Bernard  was  protected, 
the  ieeble  Louis  permitted  his  trial  and  condemnation  to 
death  ;  and  then,  with  an  ambiguous  lenity,  commuted 
the  punishment  for  loss  of  sight.  At  the  instigation,  as  He  b^ 
is  affirmed,  of  Hermengarde,  who  coveted  the  fiurpni 
dominion  of  Italy  for  her  own  sons,  the  sentence  was  *NS^ 
executed  with  so  groat  barbarity,  that  the  unhappy  ^''^ 
sufferer  expired  three  days  after  its  infliction.  Of  his 
followers,  the  Ecclesiastics  were  degraded  and  shut  up  in 
Convents,  and  the  Seculars  imprisoned;  and  so  far  were 
the  suspicions  of  Louis  awakened  against  the  fidelity  of 
his  remaining  kinsmen,  that  he  compelled  three  younger 
brothers,  bastards  of  Charlemagne,*  whom  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  in  his  Palace,  and  treated  with 
marked  affection,  to  receive  the  Tonsure;  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  altogether  free  from  any  imputed  eonnee- 
tion  with  the  late  revolt. 

The  death  of  Hermengarde,  which  occurred  not  long 
after  this  Tragedy,  once  again  opened  to  Louis  the 
monastic  seclusion,  which  he  still  coveted ;  but  his  Ee* 
clesiastics,  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  which  they 
might  deduce  from  the  continued  rule  of  a  Monsitfa  so 
devoted  as  he  manifested  himself  to  their  Order,  vmA 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  second  marriage.  The 
Chroniclers  represent  the  nuptials  upon  which  he  soon 
afterwards  entered,  as  preceded  by  a  muster  in  his 
Court  of  all  the  most  celebrated  JBeauties  whom  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  contained:  and  in  that  new 
rivalry  for  t!ie  golden  apple,  Judith,  daughter  of  Count 
Guelfo  of  Jiavaria,  was  the  triumphant  competitor. 

Success,  for  the  most  part,  continued  to  attend  the 
military  operations  of  the  Franks ;  but  we  are  told  of  tte 
unrevenged  ravages  by  the  Northmen,  who  threatened 
Flanders,  made  a  demonstration  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  laid  waste  some  parts  of  Aquitaine.     Sofll 
provided  indeed  was  the  Empire  for  maritime  defence, 
that  in  a  single  Piratical  incursion,  a  band  of  tfaoee 
marauders,  not  amounting  to  1000  men,  spread  terror 
over  300  leagues  of  coast,  and  retired  with  a  costly 
booty.     Unhappily  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  dcHninions, 
the  thoughts  of  their  Ruler,  as  he  advanced  in  yean, 
became  hourly  more  and  more  absorbed  by  supeistitioiis 
observances.     In  a  new  Assembly  of  the  States  he  per-  Loo.Jr 
formed  an  open  Penance,  publicly  deploring  his  cruelty  to  lidbi/ 
Bernard,  a  crime  which  indeed  might  with  reason  press  ^f^?^ 
heavily  upon  his  conscience  ;  and  yet  further  conferainf  ■■"'•■ 
that   he  had  sinned    grievously  against  Adelard  ana 
Wala,  the  Ministers  of  his  late  Father,  and  other  Priests 
and  Bishops  whom  he  had  exiled  for  their  share  in  the 
late  rebellion.     He  sought  pardon  from  them  and  from 
his  brothers  whom  he  had  forced  into  the  Cloister,  and  as 
a  compensation  for  their  former  wrong,  he  advanced  them 
to  high  Ecclesiastical  dignities.   These  unworthy  exhibi- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  a  campaign 

*  In  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing  Conoubinag*  wu  a  legili- 
mate  Hpeciea  of  marriage,  and  th*  women  who  entaied  vpoa  it  wne 
Htyled  FemmeM  dm  Druxirme  Ordre.  Bnt  it  in  to  be  Kared  that 
the  memory  of  Charlema(;ue  cannot  be  iiheltered  under  this  tingnlar 
iiistitutitui.  The  Law  admitted  one  wife  or  one  Concubine,  but  not 
both  at  the  snnie  time  ;  and  theiefoie  a  fortiori  it  prohihiled  tke 
niimtieni  whom  the  Emperur  simultaneously  entertained  under  tke 
latter  iiaini*. 
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to  suppress  b  spirit  of  iosurpeiicy  manifested  by  bo*b  the 
Bretons  and  the  Gascons.  But  the  ofHjrations  which  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  were  conducted  moi'e  by  his  sons 
than  by  himself;  aiKl  the  sole  passion  which  Khareil  Im 
affections  with  the  services  of  the  cell  and  of  the  altar, 
was  that  for  huntings,  in  which  pastime  he  indulf^^d  with 
no  less  ardour  than  had  been  felt  for  it  by  Charlemagne 
himself. 

The  fidelity  of  the  new  Empress  was  far  from  being 
P"^*  unsuspected;  and  to  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Bernard, 
mn  of  the  Due  de  Toulouse^  whom  she  had  selected  as 
her  intimate  friend  and  Counvellor,  has  been  attributed 
the  birth  of  a  son  with  whom  she  presente<i  Louis  three 
yeftiBaiW  their  marriage ;  and  who  is  known  in  Hi*5iory 
IB  hM  suODeasor,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Bald^ 
(ie  Ckamve,}  Tbt  inauspicious  nativity  of  that  Prince, 
tte  iKMiec  ^f  «o  iBftny  evil»  and  so  much  blooilshed,  is 
^jonMetttlfafGnned  by  the  credulous  wrileis  of  his  times 
im  H«¥e-beett  accompanied  by  manifest  omens  of  calamity. 
The  Palace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  trembled  to  its  ibun- 
dfilioiis  under  an  eartliquake ;  torrents  of  rsiiu,  mingled 
^tfaAfa  Iratl  luid  huge  masses  of  stone,  deluged  the  neigh- 
t^f^iriiig  districts;  numerous  men  and  beasts  were  killed 
l^y  ligbtntB^;  a  girl  continued  to  live  without  food 
the  long  period  of  ten  months  ;  and  before  the 
q(  the  year  in  which  I  ho  object  of  these  portents 
drew  breatli.  Famine  and  Pestilence  desolated  the 
e  circuit  of  the  Empire.  From  the  moment  indeed 
€9#"  the  birth  of  Charles  Jiis  Father's  Government  appears 
to  li^ve  become  disorganized.  We  are  not  possessed 
<j#*  siflBcient  information  to  state  accurately  the  causes 
o#"  that  general  internal  discontent  which  agitated  the 
bui  while  the  weakness  of  her  Monarch  had 
siiikiently  revealed  to  the  foreign  enemies  of  France 
to  expose  her  ^outiers  to  attacks  from  the  JVhisulmaus, 
J  it>^  Eu^rians,  and  the  Northmen*  a  formidable  con* 
k^  ■ppfaacy  also  was  ripening  within  her  bosom.  The  ambi- 
K||j^*lcf  Judith  and  of  her  minion  Bernard  accckrated  its 
I  ^^^W^'^^  ^^^  when  Louis,  in  a  Diet  held  at  Worms,  pro^ 
I  21??'**^  ^  youngest  son  King  of  Germany^  a  dominiou 
I  25^****  ^  union  of  Suabia,  Helvetia,  and  the  Gri* 
I  y^^*»  ^*^®  ^'"^  wanting  to  kindle  into  an  immediate 
I     ^**-^ethe  fierce  torch  of  Civil  conflict. 

.    ^n  that  provision  for    their  halt-brother,    his    three 
^^^fs  perceived  nothing  but  the  dismemberment  of  their 


lUovernments  ;  and  seizing  iis  a  pretext  for  placiiig 

selves  at  the  head   of  an  armed  force,  a  gftlhering' 

Louis   had   then  oitlered  against    the    Bretons, 

and  the  King  of  Bavaria   united  a  considerable 

rjof  iroaps  at  Verberic.     Disatfectinn  spread  rapidly 

the  Imperial  Camp,    and  Louis  became   the 

^^      ■Jpcr  of  his  two  sons,  who  demanded  that  Bernard 

l?^Mild  be  exiled ;  that  Judith  sbouhl  take  the  veil ;  and 

rr^l^  CYeo  the   Emperor  himself  should   abdicate  and 

^^^fcr  upon  a  Ilehgious  protession.     The  Cowl,  how- 

^3||^y*f  ai  that  moment  appears  to  have  lost   its  former 

J^^^*iiw  in  the  eyes  of  the  unliappy  Prince  ;  and  on  the 

ijT*^^al  of  Lothaire  it  was  determined  not  to  press  upon 

*t>l.  Ilie  unwilling  change,  but  that  he  should  still  re- 

i**^<il  ihm  shadow  and  titles  of  Monarchy,  the  real  power 

^^ng"  absolntely  vested  in  his  eldest  son.     Such  an  ar- 

^^Ugement  was  most  sut  is  factory  to   one  great  division 

^f  the  Empire,   and   the  French^  as  they  now  began  to 

*^  named,  tioptng  to  win  from  the  sons  of  Louis  that 

^scendency  iu   its  Government   from    which    they  had 

V>eeD    excluded    both  by    bis   Father   and    by    himself, 

>wirmiy  supported  the  ambitious  projects  of  Lothaire, 


But  the  Germans,  to  whose  arms  the  Carlo^nngiau  Fa^ 
mil y  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  elevation,  and  \Uiose 
great  ser\'ices  accordingly  had  always  been  repaid  by 
Charlemagne  with  distinguished  favour,  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  rule  of  a  Son  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  before 
that  of  a  grandson  whose  policy  had  led  him  to  deviate 
firom  them.  In  an  Assembly  at  Nimeguen,  chiefly 
composed  of  Germans,  it  was  evident  that  the  majority  of 
voices  greatly  preponderated  in  liehalf  of  Louis.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  partisans  of  Lothaire  urged  him  to  a  decisive 
stroke,  and  that  the  Chiets  of  his  faction  passed  a  whole 
night  in  impressing  upon  him  the  strong  necessity  that 
he  should  continue  master  of  his  Father's  person.  They 
proposed  an  open  attack  upon  the  morrow ;  but  Lothaire 
shrank  from  the  guilt  or  from  the  boldness  of  the  pro-* 
ject ;  and  after  a  long  private  conference,  the  joint 
Emperors  presented  themselves  to  the  Assembly,  and 
announeed  their  cordial  reconciliation.  The  first  coH" 
sequence  was  the  arrest  of  Lotliture's  followers ;  the 
second  was  the  release  of  Judith,  She  boldly  confronted 
her  now  hiunbled  foes,  tlirew  back  with  scorn  the  foul 
charge  of  adultery  which  they  had  advanced^  and 
demanded  the  Ordeal  of  fire  as  a  test  of  innocenoe. 
The  Assembly  with  one  voice  rejected  such  an  appeal 
as  unnecessary  ;  her  oath  was  received  as  a  sulhcient 
guarantee ;  and  she  was  replaced  by  acclamation  in  all 
Conjugal  and  Imperial  rights.  Bernard  was  not  less 
forward  in  defiance  of  his  enemies*  He  also  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  challenged  any  accuser 
to  meet  him  in  the  lists  on  horseback,  there  to  decide 
the  quarrel  by  mortal  combat  No  choinpioo  appeared, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  agaiuht  hiin  his  ac- 
quittal was  ikwju  mo  usly  pronounced,  Louis,  with  his 
accustomed  clemency,  suspended  t)ie  chief  rebels  from 
their  offices  but  for  a  f-hort  time,  and  before  the  clnse  of 
the  year  readmitted  them  to  his  presence  and  lestored 
them  to  favour. 

But  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  French  were 
fsr  from  being  extinguished.  The  quarrel  was  soon  re- 
newed between  the  Father  and  his  sons,  and  the  armies 
of  the  opponents  once  more  appeared  in  each  other's  pre- 
sence on  the  plain  of  Rothfcld,*  nearColmar,  The  Pope, 
Gregory  IV„  who  accompanied  the  march  of  Lothaire, 
employed  his  mediation  in  vain ;  and  it  appeared  as 
if  blood  were  now  about  to  flow  in  this  most  unna- 
tural conflict.  We  know  not  the  allurements  which 
were  held  out,  nor  Ihe  intriguer  by  which  the  Revolu- 
tion was  so  rapidly  effected  ;  but  in  a  single  night,  the 
Emperor  was  abandoned  by  his  entire  host,  and  at 
the  dawn  of  day  he  stood,  togetlier  with  his  Empress 
and  his  youngest  child,  a  prisoner  in  the  Camp  of  bis 
other  rebel  sons.  The  infamy  of  this  base  transaction 
was  loniy  recorded  by  a  striking  memorial,  and  Roih^ 
feid,  the  Red  field,  on'which  l^uis  was  deeerted  by  his 
subjects,  received  the  appropriate  name  of  LvgenfilH, 
the  Field  of  lies.  The  Emperor  was  immuretl  in  a 
Monastery;  Judith  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of 
Tortoua ;  and  the  l>oy  Charles  was  removed  to  the  safe 
precincts  of  an  Abbey  in  Treves. 

Thus  twice  dethroned  by  his  sons»  Louis  was  to  be 
restored  again  by  another  bloodless  revolution.  Betbre 
the  close  of  the  year  which  witnessed  his  second  capti- 
vity, public  opinion  appeared  to  have  undei^une  great 
change;  and  Lothaii'e'B  principal  supporters,  t^^pecially 
the  Ecclesiastics,  feeling  alarmed  at  the  pot^sibility  of  a 
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countermovement,  resolved  so  far  to  degrade  the  fallen 
Emperor,  as  to  render  him  for  ever  incapable  of  return- 
ing to  power.  The  diplomatic  ignorance  either  of  the 
individuals  concerned  or  of  their  times,  is  strikingly 
evinced  by  the  Instrument  still  preserved  to  us  as  drawn 
up  for  the  second  public  Penance  to  which  Louis  was 
enjoined  to  submit  at  Soissons,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber. There,  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
wretched  Prince  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Clergy,  of  the  Nobles,  of  a  countless  throng  of 
Laics,  and  of  his  own  Son  Lothaire.  Clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, he  prostrated  himself  before  the  High  altar,  and 
confessed  aloud  that  he  had  administered  his  power 
unworthily,  that  he  had  sinned  against  God,  had  scan- 
dalized the  Church,  and  had  betrayed  his  People  into 
numerous  disorders.  On  these  accounts  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  undertake  a  solemn  Ecclesiastical  Penance,  so 
that  by  the  aid  of  God  he  might  obtain  absolution  from 
those  to  whom  that  God  had  accorded  the  power  of  the 
keys.  At  these  words,  the  Prelates,  his  spiritual  Physi- 
cians, as  they  are  termed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ceremonial, 
admonished  him,  as  he  regarded  his  salvation,  to  make 
true  and  unreserved  confession ;  then  placing  in  his 
hands  a  document  already  prepared,  they  instructed 
him  to  read  it  before  the  People  ;  and  he  obeyed  with 
many  tears.  That  Confession  embodied  his  sins  under 
eight  vague  and  ill-divided  heads.  In  the  first  he  de- 
plored the  death  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  his  bastard  Brothers.  He  admitted  in 
the  second  place  that  he  had  compelled  his  subjects  to 
repeated  perjuries  by  frequently  remodifying  the  parti- 
tions of  his  Empire  already  sanctioned  by  national  oaths; 
next  he  pronounced  himself  guilty  of  infraction  of  the 
Canon  Law  by  having  assembled  Diets  or  troops  during 
Festivals  or  the  Season  of  Lent ;  fourthly,  of  having 
.exacted  too  severe  punishment  from  the  opposers  of  his 
bad  Government ;  fifthly,  of  encouraging  perjury  when 
he  allowed  Judith  to  clear  herself  by  oath ;  sixthly,  of 
being  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  sacrilege,  by 
the  Civil  Wars  which  he  had  occasioned  ;  seventhly,  of 
creating  intestine  discord  by  arbitrary  allotments  of  his 
realm ;  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  total  ruin  upon  a 
State  of  which  he  was  the  natural  guardian  and  pro- 
tector. Afler  pronouncing  this  self-accusation,  he  de- 
livered to  the  Priests  the  written  catalogue  of  his  offences, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  an  everlasting 
testimony  against  him ;  and  they  having  received  the 
Instrument  placed  it  on  the  altar.  Then  himself  ungird- 
ing  his  knightly  belt,  he  placed  that  also  on  the  altar ; 
and  divesting  himself  of  his  secular  habit,  he  was  clad 
by  the  Bishops  in  a  penitential  garb,  with  the  imposition 
of  hands,  as  a  token  that  he  bade  eternal  farewell  to  all 
pomps  of  the  World. 

The  great  object,  as  we  have  already  stated,  of  this 
most  unprecedented  spectacle  was  to  incapacitate  Louis, 
by  its  dishonour,  from  remounting  the  throne;  and 
it  was  believed  that,  coupling  this  Penance  with  his 
former  Confession,  according  to  certain  Decrees  of  the 
Canon  Law,  he  must  for  ever  remain  under  the  ban 
which  affected  relapsed  Penitents.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meek  and  unresisting  obedience  with  which 
he  bowed  his  head  to  the  extremity  of  Ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, excited  pity  and  produced  a  revulsion  in  his 
fevour.  During  the  following  winter,  Lothaire  swayed 
the  Empire  singly,  and  either  secluded  his  Father  in 
conftnement,  or  watched  him  under  his  own  immediate 
cognizance;  but  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  person  of 


Louis  were  at  length  so  unequivocally  displayed  by  his  Cai 
tickle  subjects,  that  at  the  expiration  c(  two  months  I 
Lothaire  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Vienne.  A  * 
milder  interpretation  than  that  at  tirst  proposed  havii^  . 
been  annexed  to  the  Canons  which  seemed  to  prohibit 
renewal  of  connection  with  the  Church,  Louis,  socxr  g 
after  his  son's  flight,  was  solemnly  reconciled  in  the  , 
Cathedral  of  St.  Denys ;  and  having  been  again  invested  ^ 
with  his  belt  and  arms  by  the  officiating  Bishops,  he  g 
resumed  his  Sovereignty  also  together  with  those  insig-  flm 
uia  of  Knighthood.  Lothaire  continued  in  rebellion,  tiaai 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  successful  agaimd  ^^ 
his  Father's  troops ;  but  Louis,  incapable  of  long  resenl*  ^ 
ment,  sought  opportunities  for  accommodation,  enooii-  ^ 
raged  his  Son*s  first  overtures,  pardoned  his  revolt,  and 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Pepin,  King  of  Aquitaine,  appeared  to  IM 
furnish  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  for  increes-  betv 
ing  the   portion  of  Charles ;  and  after  some  previous  ^* 
inconclusive  arrangements,  the  intrigues  of  Judith  pro-  q^ 
cured  from  the  imbecile  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of     j 
Lothaire,  a  final  partition  of  his  territories  more  unjust 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.     Reserving  BavBiia 
for  Louis  its  present  King,  and  excluding  the  sons  of 
Pepin   altogether  from   their  paternal   inheritance,  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  North  to  South  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Meuse  was  suppowed  to 
divide  the  Empire  into  two  equal  portions  ;  and  the 
first  choice  being  given  to  Lothaire,  he  selected  the 
Eastern,  while  Charles  received  the  Western  allotment. 

The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  by  the 
Emperor  to  compel  his  Son  Louis  whom  he  refused  to 
aggrandize,  and  the  Grandsons  whom  he  despoiled,  to  ac- 
cept this  iuequitable  division  ;  for  which  purpose  he  took 
the  field  in  more  than  one  campaign.  Happily  a  personal  ImI 
conflict  was  avoided,  and  the  Emperor,  while  in  amm,  aad 
was  attacked  by  a  defluxion  on  the  lungs  in  the  Castle 
of  Ingelheim  near  Maycnce.     A  Solar  Eclipse  which 
occurred  during  this  illness  is  said  to  have  oppressed  him 
with  a  strong  conviction  that  his  disease  was  mortal,  and 
to  have  accelerated  its  crisis.  Yet  Louis  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  Learning  of  his  time,  a  subtle  Canonist,  a  fluoit 
speaker  of  Latin,  and  a  competent  reader  of  Greek; 
although,  as  Thegan  informs   us,  after  having  studied 
that  Tongue  in  his  youth,  he  ever  afterwards  shunned 
with  horror  all  its  profane  Poesies.   By  his  skill  in  Astro^ 
nomy  also  he  had  calculated  that  very  defect  of  the  Sun 
which  he  now  esteemed  the  harbinger  of  his  demise; 
and  one  of  his  Biographers,  an  anonymous  Writer  known 
as  "  the  Astronomer,"  on  account  of  the  conversations 
on  that  Science  with  the  Emperor  which  he  has  reported, 
informs  us  that  his  Imperial  master  was  the  first  disoi^ 
verer  of  a  Comet  which  appeared  in  837.     Louis  sup- 
ported a  long  illness  of  forty  days  with  piety  and  resigaep 
tion,  receiving  the  Host  on  each  morning,  and,  the  season 
being  Lent,  taking  scarcely  any  other  sustenance  in  the 
course  of  the  day.     As  his  end  manifestly  approachedy  ^ 
he  was  asked  by  the  ministering  Priest  to  bequeath  his  ^ 
pardon  to  all  the  World,  even  to  his  rebel  Son.  *•  Will- 
ingly," was  the  reply,  '*  notwithstanding  he  has  brougiit 
my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."    la  his  last       ^ 
agonies  he  twice  loudly  exclaimed,  "  Out !  Out !"  and       j 
the    attendants  declared  that   he  was  then  wrestling       ', 
with   the   Evil  Spirit,  who  was  visibly  attempting  to      ^ 
force  an  entrance  at  the  window.     But  the  Chronide       ^ 
of  St.  Denys  has  done  fuller  justice  to   the   memoiy 
of  this  weak  bat  amiable  Prince  by  stating  that  he 
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"  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  such  bad  company 
either  alive  or  dead."* 

On  the  death  of  Lonis,  the  title  of  sole  Emperor  de- 
volved upon  his  eldest  son  Lothaire ;  but  the  power  con- 
ferred by  that  sounding"  name  was  now  liu!e  more  than 
visionary.  He  asserted  a  supremacy  indeed  over  those 
Pi^rijice*  which  his  brothers  considered  and  administered 
as  Kin^dom^ ;  he  might  claim,  but  he  could  seldom  com- 

mand  their  military  services  ;  and  he  summoned  them  to 

!for.  General  Diets,  which  they  attended  or  neglected  at  plea- 
Umj  sure.  Bent  upon  rescindini^  the  latest  partition  of  the 
Empire  to  which  he  had  a*?reed  only  ypon  compulsion, 
"""'  Lothaire  was  still  compelled  by  prurience  to  temporize  ; 
^L  and  a  year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  their  Father, 
^H  before  any  of  the  Brothers  found  themselves  stifliciently 
^m  strong  to  decide  their  rival  claims  by  arms,  Lothaire  had 
^^  allied  himself  with  his  nephew  Pepin,  the  Pretender  to  the 
^H  Crown  of  Aquitaine  :  Cliurles  had  established  a  far  more 
^B  powerful  union  with  his  brother  JLouis  of  Bavaria;  and 
*  it  was  at  the  village  of  Fontenay,  near  Aiixerre  in  Bur- 
gundy, tfiat  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  in 
French  History  was  fought  between  these  competitors, 

I  whose  enmity  appears*  to  have  been  aggravated  by  a  re- 
collection of  their  nearness  of  consanguinity.  The  num- 
bers on  either  side  were  almost  equal,  and  the  field  was 
contested  with  so  great  obstinacy  that  Cliarles  and  Louis, 
although  conquerors,  were  little  able  to  protit  by  their 
victory. t  The  Brothers,  not  many  months  after  their 
success^  made  a  solemn  renewal  of  alliance,  and  the 
^  French  King,  for  the  first  time  on  record,  employed  in 
^^  his  public  oath  on  that  occasion  the  Rvmanc^\  firom 
^P  which  was  afterwards  derived  the  Language  of  modem 
p  Prance,  The  festivities  which  succeeded  are  detailed 
by  the  contemporary  Historian  Nil  hard,  and  they  pre- 
eent  a  rude  outline  of  those  magnificent  Tournaments 
^hich  became  the  favourite  diversion  of  later  times, 
•*  When  the  spectators  were  assembled/'  says  the  Chro* 
icier,  **  without  the  barriers,  on  a  spot  fitted  for  the  show* 
n  equal  number  of  champions  from  the  four  chief  nations 
hich  formed  the  camp,  advanced  rapidly  against  each 
iher  as  if  they  wislied  for  combat.  The  party  which  was 
ttacked  retired,  covering  themselves  with  their  shields  ; 
then  advancing  in  turn,  they  charged  their  opponents, 
11  the  Kings  themselves  and  all  their  train  rode  with 

*  The  AuUioritiei  for  the  tex^n  ot  Louis  le  Bebonnaire  ar«  con- 

laaftl  in  the  VI th  VoIuihl*  of  Boiuiuef  h  Recueti  drt  tfittonen^  de* 

^^SflM/rt  el  dc  ia  Fmncr  ;  they  consist  chiefly  t»f  a  Lifr  by  th*?  above- 

^ga^tiooeti   Arfronomer ;    ttnotber    Life    by  Thegan,    Bishop   of 

^Xrvf^% ;  Jnmili,  attributwl  to   E^nhard  ;  ihe  Lt  Book  of  a  Hi»- 

*^i  Jjy  ^^^'^^f^  Grauilsun  of  Charlemajrne  ;  the  Litfrt  of  Adtlhard 

^^Ha/a,  Bud  »)me  Dipfomafa  of  thu  Kmperor,     Tliese  arc  ad- 

"ily  conilensifd   by  M.  Simonde  cle  Sismondi,  in  the  Vlth  and 

h  ChB]«terji  of  his  H'uttHre  den  Fran^h,    Velly'*  narmtiF©  ot 

^  eign  uf  Louis  L  lb  written  as  usual  with  care  ;  and,  for  Kum 

^^sarie«,  thp  reader  may  advantageously  consult  the  excellent  Chro- 

^logical  Heails   prefixed  by  Bouquet  U  the  original  Hiitonans, 

Meioray,  Abrt%j^  Chrmtologique^  or  the  later  similar  Work  of  the 

X^reddeiit  U^nault 

f   Some  authorities  have  attributed  to  the  great  drain  of  Noble 

t>]ood  in   this  Battle  that  ancient  Constitution  of  Champagne  by 

jljhich  Nobility  was  permitted  to  follow  ttie  trn/rr,  in  other  words, 

^^  whkK  the  children  of  a  Ro/uner  martyiug  into  a  Noble  family 

-•w  ensobW   by  the  mother.     Such  issue,  however,  was  ulwayrj 

sidcred  inferiut  to  that  which  derived  Nobility  de  ptnv«ff  i.  e, 

^  U  ftere. 

Romattica,  of  Rmtica  Laiina^  a.  patoi*  of  comrpt  I»atjn  Tnixed 

ith  Cfltic.     The  oath  of  Charles  has  beta  frequently  printed.     It 

"^y  be   found  in  Rotjnefort,  Gfosaaut  de  la  Lan^ue  Romamf^  Z>i#- 

rm  P)r^L  20.  in  Sijtmondi,  Hnt.  de  Franc,  c*  8-  p.  70,  and  ia  lh« 

-fciopidie  Miihodifuc^  ad  t%  Rommtcf, 


loud  shouts  and  at  full  gallop  ap^ainst  each  other,    Theti     CarWio- 

mig^ht    you    see    them   gallantly  shivering  their    small        K»*" 

lances  and  pursuitig'  the   fugitives.     Yet  hi  so  vast  a  ^  Empire. 

host  of  armed  men  of  different  races,  not  one  was  hurt       ,,  '"^^'^ 

n    T  tt  ^  runt 

or  wounded. 

The  renewal  of  this  League  and  the  distracted  state       fti4' 
of  the  Empire,  not  only  torn  by  intestine  convulsions,         ^^ 
btit  exposed  u^  a  prey  on  all  its  frontiers  to  foreign       a.  d. 
ravage,  at  length  induced  Lothaire  to  relax  from  bis  as-       ggg^ 
sertion  of  sovereignty.   By  a  Peace  concluded  at  Verdun,  Partition  of 
he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  his  brothers  and  *^e  Empire, 
abandoned  Pepin.     Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Aqnitaine,  being 
set  apart  in  the  first  instance  as  the  respective  inherit- 
ances of  the  three  Brothers,  the  remainder  of  the  Empire 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  eqtial  portions,  from  which 
they  were    to  make  choice  in  orfler  of  primogeniture. 
Three  hundred  Commissioners  surveyed  the  entire  terri- 
tory previously  to  its  distribution,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  no  trace  of  their  Geographical  labours  now  re- 
mains to  lis.     Few  documents  coidd   throw  more  light 
ypon  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  IXth  Century  than  the 
Domenday  Book  of  the  Empire  which  must  then  have 
been  compiled.     More  than  a  year  was  consumed    in 
the  survey ;  and  at  its   close,  Lothaire  annexed   to  his 
Italian  Kingdom  that  strip  of  Eastern  France  which  re- 
ceived its  names,  Lothariftgia,  Loterreich,  and  Lorraine, 
from  the  master  to  whom  it  fell.     The  whole  of  Ger- First  sppa- 
many  was    chosen    by  Louis,  who   in    consequence   is  ration  of 
known  to  us  as  ie  Gcmianique ;  and  as  that  dominion  y*^^"^^uy 
was  miprodnctive  of  wine,  the  Cities   and   Dioceses  of 
M  aye  nee,  Worms,  and  Spires  were  especially  secured  to 
him.*     And  finally,  the  new  France  of  Charles  the  Bald  France, 
embraced   the  Country   Westward  of  the  Meuse,   the 
Sa^ne,  and  the  Hh^ne,  and  the  Spanish  district  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro. 

The  death  of  the    Empress-mother  Judith,  to  whoKe  Death  of 
ambitious  projects  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son  thcEmpresi 
Charles  so  much  of  the  calamity  endured  by  the  Empire  ^'^^^^K 
was  owing,  occurred  in  the  year  following  this  F'eace,  and 
her  reputed  lover  Bernard,  Duke  of  Septimanin,  did  not 
long  survive  her.  That  Nobleman  possessed  all  the  Pro-  and  of  Duke 
vinces  which  had  anciently  formed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Vi-  BLrnard* 
sigoths;  and  his  favourite  design  was  to  elevate  them  into 
an  independent  State.    Waiting  therefore  upon  opportu- 
nity, althotigh  he  had  assembleil  troops,  he  abstained  from 
any  decided  part  in  the  recent  Civil  War ;  and  contented 
himself  by  observing  the  combatants  at  Fontenay  from 
a  position  within  three  leagues   of  the  field  of  battle. 
We  know  not  what  circumstances  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  Charles,  nor  the  precise  details   of  Bernard's  fate. 
By  some  authorities  he  is   said  to  have  been  tried  and 
condennned  to  capita!  punishment;  by  others  to  have 
been  assassinated  by  the   hand  of  the  King    himself, 
whose  memory  in  consequence   is  not  altogether  ft^e^ 
from  a  fearful  suspicion  of  Parricide. 

Hostilities  were  still  urged  against  Pepin,  till  increas-  Sequel  of 
ing  distractions  induced  acompromisCj  and  the  Kingdom  *'^"  Hif**>ry 
of  Aquitaine  was  granted  to  him  as  a  Fief  of  the  Crown  "    /*'!!'' 
of  France.     Incapacitated  by  his  vices,  of  which  drunk- 
enness appears  to  have  been   the  chief,  from  the  duties 
of  Government,  he  was  solemnly  deposed  within  a  few 
yearn  trom  this  Treaty  by  an  Assembly  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  transferred  their   allegiance  to  the  King  of 
France,     War  accordingly  was  renewed  between  Charles 
and  Pepin,  and  the  latter  allying  himself  with  William, 

*  VeUy,  I  309. 
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son  of  the  deceased  Duke  Bernard,  invited  the  Saracens 
IVom  tlitj  Ebro  to  his  a-sjystiitioe.  The  Infidels  contented 
themselves  by  a  predatory  incursion  ;  and  on  their  with- 
drawal, William  lieing  taken  prisoner,  expiated  his  trea- 
son on  the  sicafFold.  The  fate  of  Pepin  was  somewhat 
long-er  deferred ;  in  a  paroxysm  of  intemperance  he 
quarrelled  with  and  instiUed  one  of  his  most  zealous 
partisans,  Suncho,  Marqnis  of  Gaacony,  and  through 
the  resentment  of  that  Noble,  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Charles.  The  Kiu^  adopted  with  him  that 
measure  by  which  a  rival  Prince  was  thought  to  be  most 
effectually  degraded.  He  comfielted  him  to  fiubmit  to 
the  Tonsure  and  to  seclusion  in  an  Abbey  at  Soissons, 
By  the  connivance  of  the  Monks,  however,  he  was  soon 
permitted  to  escape,  and  after  many  years  restless  solicita- 
tion of  his  former  subjects,  in  whom  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  arouse  interest,  he  formed  a  second  and  far  more 
nefarious  compact  with  the  enemies  of  his  Country  and 
of  his  Faith.  In  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  and  attach* 
mentofaband  of  Northmen  whose  command  he  as* 
sumed,  it  h  said  that  lie  apostatized  from  Christianity ; 
and  at  the  head  of  those  Barbarians  be  first  sacked 
Poitiers  and  burned  its  Cathedral,  and  then  ravaged 
Limousin  and  Auver|nae.  While  besie^ring:  Toulouse, 
a  city  whicii  during  his  former  wars  he  had  twioe  sue- 
ceasfuJly  defemied,  forgetting  that  a  betrayer  raii^ht  in 
turn  l)e  betrayed,  he  imprudently  trusted  himself  to  a 
conference  with  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  who  Icif^ietl  wiil- 
in^eas  to  embrace  his  cause.  During  the  interview 
ke  was  aeiied  and  transmitted  to  his  Jually  olFended 
Uncle,  and  a  Diet  sitting  at  the  time  pronounced  een- 
tenoe  of  deatll  upon  him  both  as  a  renegade  and  a 
traitor,  Charles,  however,  felt  reluctance  to  drain  the 
blood  of  a  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  having 
taken  surer  precautions  than  had  heeti  before  adopted 
for  the  sale  custody  of  the  criminal,  he  condemned  him 
to  linger  out  a  miserable  life  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  cell  of  the  Monastery  of  Sen  lis. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
filial  captivity  of  Pepin,  (whose  catastrophe  we  have 
treated  Horaewhat  in  advance  of  our  general  narrative, 
in  order  that  we  might  preserve  unbroken  the  thread  of 
his  particular  story.)  France  with  little  interruption  had 
been  a  prey  to  the  adventureirs  from  the  North.  In 
various  expeditions,  Rouen,  Ueunes,  Nantes,  and  Van- 
nea  had  been  laid  in  ashes,  Paris.— which  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  had  ceased  to  be 
the  Capital,  but  which  nevertheless  maintained  a  rank 
warcely  secondary  to  any  other  City,  and  which  sur- 
pa^ed  them  all  in  the  number  of  its'^ Religious  Houses, 
and  thect)stlineJis  and  abundance  of  their  treasure, — was 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  and  sacked  without  resist- 
ance.  Nnr  wasit  evacuated  by  the  marauders  tiJl  Charles, 
Imving  taken  refuge  iu  the  Mouasterv  of  St.  Denys,  the 
strongest  fortification  in  his  Kingdom,  igiiominiously 
purchased  their  retreat  by  seven  thousand  pounds  steriing 
weight  of  silver.  Human  arms  were  wholly  unavailing,  but 
the  Chroniclers  assure  us  with  undoubling  confidence  that 
when  'J burs  was  attacked  in  838  by  Hastings,— a  French- 
man by  birtli,  but  who  from  his  earliest  boyhood  had 
lasociated  with  the  Northmen,  and  who  by  his  valour 
had  attained  high  command  mnong  theun— the  Citv  was 
preserved  by  the  miraculous  intercession  of  St.  Martin, 
whose  body  was  carried  out  by  the  garrison  during  a 
corlic.*  ^ 


*  B  uroaiuBj  ad  anm  »ec.  29. 


Rome  and  Naples  iu  the  following  year  were  plun* 
dered  by  a  descent  of  Moors  and  Arabians;  and  at  nearly 
the  some  time  both  Louis,  the  son  of  Lothaiie^  was  totally 
defeated  by  those  invaders,  and  Louis  le  Germanique^ 
by  the  cowardice  of  his  own  troops,  was  com))elled  to 
fly  before  the  Sclavonians  who  had  passed  liis  frootiefi. 
While  the  Greek  Pirates  of  the  Archipelago  stormed 
and  ruined  Marseilles,  the  Northmen  were  in  pngrtn- 
sion  of  Bonrdeaux  ;  and  so  deeply  were  the  ixiiernible 
peasants  of  France  imbued  with  terror  of  tlieir  pitiless 
Barbarian  foes,  that  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  that  fury 
from  which  tlieir  own  Government  was  powerless  to 
shield  them,  whole  villages  renounced  tlieir  Baptkm 
and  their  Redeemer,  and  made  a  new  pnoies&koa  of  ttie 
ancient  Idolatry  of  the  Trutonei, 

In  this  alrao!>t  general  desolation  of  Christendom  I 
the  incursions  of  the  Infidels,  the  single  triumph  of  th 
Head  of  her  Church  must  not  be  forgotten.  Leo,  the 
IVtIi  Pontiff  wlio  bore  that  name,  by  birth  a  Hoiuao, 
and  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  his  Country,  was  called 
by  acclamation  to  the  cliair  of  St.  Peter  in  847,  and  he 
soon  justilied  the  choice  of  his  People.  The  Eternal 
City  was  rapidly  placed  iu  a  state  of  defence  ;  lifteeii 
towers  were  raised  or  strengthened  on  the  anoient  walls ; 
the  Tiber  was  gimrded  by  a  massive  chain ;  and  wbeit 
the  Saracens,  who,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  iV. 
and  SergiusII.,  had  plundered  the  coasts  with  impu* 
nity,  cast  anchor  at  Ostia,  Leo  summoned  allies  fri*m 
Greece,  from  Naples,  firom  Gaieta,  and  AmaUi ;  niiii^ed 
in  person  with  the  camp;  distributed  his  benedifi- 
tiou  among  the  troops ;  and  animated  them  with  holf 
ardour  by  his  prayers.  In  the  naval  fight  which  en^ 
sued»  the  Christians  were  signally  victorious  ;  and  that 
remnant  of  the  enemy  which  escaped  the  sword  was 
either  shipwTecked  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  stocia 
which  interrupted  pursuit,  or  thrown  into  the  haudi  of 
their  conquerors  to  atone  for  their  former  mvagtt,  wm 
the  gibbet  or  in  a  laborious  captivity,  Leo  emplofoi 
his  prisoners  in  the  restoration  and  the  embelUshlDeiil 
of  his  Capital.  Four  years  were  spent  in  the  constmi^ 
tion  of  a  wall  which  protected  the  Vatican  and  the  Bm^ 
silica  of  St.  Peter  from  future  depredations  ;  ami  tha 
suburb  on  the  Western  hank  of  the  Tiber,  withitaM 
gales  and  its  consecrated  ramparts,  received  the  p"»"* 
of  the  Leonine  Ciiy^  by  which  the  memory  of  its  i 
was  to  be  honourably  transmitted  to  jxisterity.  iuf 
pencil  of  Rafrnellc  has  given  immortality  to  another  re- 
puled  act  of  this  great  Pontiff;  and  few,  perhaps, 
regarded  the  mngnificeiil  Incendio  dd  Bor^o  ml 
for  the  moment  almost  according  a  more  tlian  half 
to  the  verity  of  the  legend  forming  the  subject  of  that 
splendid  composition  ;  namely,  that  the  prayers  of  Leo 
miraculously  arrested  the  prof^xess  of  a  fire  in  the  Saxoo 
quarter  of  Rome,  between  his  own  City  and  the  jRtb^- 
tet?ere. 

Six  yearR  before   he  became   sole    Emperor  by  tl>€ 
death  of  Lothaire,  Louis  H.  had   been  associated  witli 
his  Father  both  in  title  and  in  power;  but  his  domiiiioii, 
when  it  lell  to  his  single  hand,  was  restricted  to  Italy; 
Lorraine  becoming  the  appendage  of  one  of  his  brothers* 
Lothaire  ;  Provence,  as  the  district  between    the  nhtnft 
and  the  Alps  was  then  called,  that  of  anoUu  s; 

and  on  their  death,  not  many  years  allerwurds,  .  .....  .^cH- 

tones  being  divided  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
le  Germanigrte^  without  regard  to  the  superior  claims  of 
Louis  II.  The  Emperor  Lothaire  had  conseiiled  fo  the 
above-named   partition    between    his   sons   not    many 
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months  previously  to  his  decease ;  when  oppressed  with 
yean,  and  stricken  with  remorse  for  his  narly  violations 
of  filial  duty,  he  assumed  the  Religious  habit. 

Meantirae  the  weakness  of  the  Kinj^  of  France  ex- 
posed his  dominions  to  farther  outrage  from  the  North- 
men* Ascendinj^  the  Loire  more  ihain  five  and  twenty 
leagues  fi'om  its  mouth,  they  pillaged  Orleans,  deluged 
its neii^hbourhood  with  blood*  and  then  fortified  a  winter 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Thence,  finding  them- 
selves unopposed,  they  ooce  ag^ain  directed  their  course 
on  Paris,  and  burned  all  ita  Churches*,  excepting  those 
of  fit.  Stephen,  St,  Germain,  and  St.  Denys,  which 
iffnre  ransomed  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  Lords  of 
Neustria  and  of  Aquitaine  indi<^nanlly  regarded  the 
cowardice  and  impotence  of  their  MonarcU ;  and  find- 
ing remonstrance  unavailing,  they  <U reeled  their  views 
to  Louis  ie  CrenrmniquCf  the  sole  descendant  of  Charle- 
mag'ne  who  appeared  to  inherit  any  portion  of  his 
Giandsire's  intellect  or  valour.  Louis  eagerly  obeyed 
the  summons,  advanced  upon  France,  and,  when  his 
brother  fled  into  Burgundy,  exercised  the  full  sovereignty 
the  Kingdom  thus  abandoned.  For  awhile  it 
probable  that  the  sceptre  wouM  be  permanently 
iferred  to  more  worthy  hands.  But  Charles  dexteiv 
conciliated  his  vassals,  and  divided  their  opi3osition 
tcmporiEing ;  so  that  after  the  armies  of  the  two 
Kings  had  manoeuvred  for  some  mnnlhs  in  eachotlu'r's 
presence,  without  open  hostilities,  a  uegotiation  restored 
the  former  good  understanding  Wlwceu  the  brotliors. 
Even  then,  however,  Charles  did  not  acquire  sufikient 
vigour  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  Northmen  by 
the  French  arms  ;  and  he  completed  his  own  degrada- 
tion and  the  miser\*  of  Ins  subjecU  by  subsidizing  a 
fwc&h  piratical  band,  which  had  made  a  descent  upon 
Amiens^  to  attack  and  exterminate  their  comrades  still 
encamped  upon  the  Seine.  In  order  to  raise  the  3000 
pounds  weight  of  silver  promised  fur  this  disgraceful 
ice,  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  most  cruel  exactions ; 
when  the  confiscation  of  Church  plate,  and  a  tax 
pon  every  hearth  and  upon  every  commodity  of  mer- 
chandise, failed  to  produce  the  necessary  sum  witliin  the 
f^Ten  time,  the  demand  was  alnioet  doubled  by  the  re- 
aentment  of  the  Northmen  ;  who  inveighed  against  his 
breach  of  contract,  aud  insisted  that  the  300U  pounds 
alloutd  now  he  increased  to  5000,  The  money  was  at 
liOSth  paid,  and  the  Harburians  commenced  operations 
Ugainit  their  Countrymen.  At  first,  true  to  their  en- 
^■^eixient,  they  surrounded  the  Camp,  intercepted  its 
supplies,  and  reduced  its  defenders  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  famine;  but  no  suoner  were  they  bril^ed  by 
like  surrender  of  the  rich  booty  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
€000  pounds  of  silver,  than  they  t>)rl)ore  from  hostility, 
iiMldMniOibly  descended  the  Seine  in  company  with  their 
iMe  foes,  as  if  for  reembarkation.  But  the  winter  was 
too  far  advai\ced  to  permit  their  voyage,  and  the  coast 
of  France,  instead  of  being  delivered  from  this  scourge, 
once  again  saw  the  tents  of  the  Pirates  blackening  her 
fitmnd.  On  the  Spanish  March  Chailes  was  no  leiss 
unfortunate ;  and  by  a  Treaty  wliicb  he  was  compelled 
io  Oftgoliate  with  Mohammed  L  the  Christians  on  the 
of  the  Ebro,  whom  Charlemagne  had  united  to 
h  Empire  in  778,  were  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
Khalifa  of  Cordova.* 

The  last  years  of  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald  were  to  be  embittered,  like  those  of  his  Father,  by 


breaches  of  domestic  duty*  His  two  elder  sons  at 
an  earlier  period  had  opeidy  revoked  against  liim,  but 
their  insurrection  had  been  suppressed  and  pardoned, 
and  one  of  them,  Charles,  was  now  dead,  lie  perished 
by  a  singular  accitlent.  On  his  return  one  evening 
from  the  chase  with  some  iriends  of  his  own  age,  the 
thoughtless  youths,  in  a  frolic,  agreed  to  attssck  one  of 
their  companions  who  loitered  behind,  aud  to  fall  upon 
him  as  if  they  were  robbers,  Charles  paid  severely  for 
his  jest.  Alboin,  the  person  whom  they  intended  to 
alarm,  defended  himself  gallantly,  and  before  he  could 
discover  his  mistake  had  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow  on  the 
head  of  the  Prince,  that  he  died  of  its  effects  after  two 
years'  languishment.  Carloraan,  the  King's  youngest  son, 
had  been  dedicated  from  his  youth  to  the  Cloister,  a 
course  of  life  unhappily  most  repugnant  to  his  disposi- 
tion. Already  laden  with  spiritual  Plurahties,  he  niani- 
fested  a  strong  inclination  to  return  to  secular  lite,  when, 
on  suspicion  of  some  rebellious  design,  the  details  of 
which  have  not  reached  us,  he  was  arretted,  stripped  of 
his  beiietices,  and  imprisoned.  Although  his  confii\e- 
ment  was  of  short  duration,  httle  longer  than  a  single 
month,  the  Prince,  either  conscious  of  guilt  or  resenting 
punishment,  fled  to  Belgium  immediately  on  his  release; 
and  placing  liimself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  brigands, 
he  laid  wahte  that  Proviivce.  Difficulty  of  escape  from 
the  forces  despatched  against  him,  iuduced  Curloman  to 
trust  less  to  resistance  than  to  the  clemency  of  his 
Father ;  and  having  first  interested  Pope  Adrian  11.  in 
his  behalf,  he  surrendered,  and  was  a  second  time  im- 
prisoned. A  Synml  of  Bishops  adjudged  his  degrada- 
tion from  the  l^iesthood,  aud  Carloman  received  their 
senlcnce  as  a  benefit  rather  than  as  a  punishment ;  for 
only  one  surviving  bruUicr  stood  between  the  Crown  of 
France  and  liimself,  and  the  abrogation  of  his  Uehgious 
vows  restored  him  to  his  full  cl^iance  of  succeatiion.  Some 
imprudent  expressions  of  satisfaction  which  he  let  fall, 
irritated  his  judges;  and  revising  their  ii^irmer  ficntence, 
they  pronounceil  that  by  the  Divine  Law  he  was  worthy 
of  death,  but  that  from  a  ho^ie  that  he  might  profit  by 
the  time  given  for  repentance,  they  mercifully  condemned 
him  to  no  higher  penally  tlian  loss  of  sight.  Adrian 
pressingly  remonstrated  against  this  exercise  of  autho- 
rity to  the  detriment  of  an  Ecclesiastic  ahendy  under 
protection  of  the  Holy  See  **  In  your  excesses,"  were 
the  arri>gaut  und  indecent  words  in  which  he  addressed 
the  King  of  France,  **  you  surpass  the  Brutes  them- 
selves, rugiitg  against  your  own  entrails,  and  imitating 
the  Ostrich  as  described  by  Job.*  But  guard  youiself 
against  the  addition  of  sin  to  sin;  repent  your  past 
avarice  and  usurpations  ;  strive  with  all  your  power  to 
obtain  the  Apostolic  pardon,  by  showing  amendment 
under  correction  ;  labour  even  unto  the  end  that  you 
may  not  perish  altogether.  So  the  close  of  your  oliences 
shall  be  that  also  of  my  reproaches,  and  by  4iod'ft»MBi»l^ 
ance  you  may  at  tlie  same  time  bring  to  a  lepminatioii 
both  your  sin  and  your  punishment."!  Charles  replied 
with  lemperance  but  with  dignity ;  and  the  Pope  ob- 
serving that  the  King  was  supported  by  the  geiieral 
voice  of  his  Clergy  and  of  his  People,  adopted  a  milder 
tone,  and  made  no  more  mention  of  Carloman.  His 
sentence  was  then  inflicted  upon  that  wretched  but 
guilty  Prince;  who  alterwards.  by  the  assisUnce  of 
some  partisans,  escaped  from  the  Convent  in  which  be 
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was  iminured,  and  was  appomled,  by  the  pity  of  Louis 
le  Germaniqiity  to  an  Abbacy,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  did  not  long-  survive. 

The  eldest  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  Family  was 
extinguished  with  Louis  II.,  who  died  without  male 
issue  in  the  year  followmg.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  Italian  Nobles  at  Pavia  the  vacant  Crown  was 
offered  at  the  same  moment  both  to  the  Monarchs  of 
France  and  Germany;  in  the  hope  probably  of  so  far 
weakening  each  by  a  contest  with  the  other,  that  neither 
might  ultimately  be  able  to  establish  himself  in  its  pos- 
session. Both  Princes  proceeded  at  the  first  summons 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  Italy;  Louis  by  liis  sons, 
Charles  In  person.  The  latter  advanced  lo  Rome,  and 
was  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope  ;  but  speedily  after- 
wards returned  to  his  ancient  dominions  in  order  to 
repel  a  threatened  invasion  by  Louis.  The  designs  of 
that  great  Prince,  the  most  wise,  virtuous,  and  valorous 
Monarch  of  his  time,  were  interrupted  by  death;  and  his 
dominions  became  partitioned  among  his  three  sons,  Car- 
loman,  Louis  the  Saxon,  and  Charles  the  Fal.  {fc  Grofi,} 
the  last  of  whom  was  afterwards  destined  for  a  short 
lime  to  sway  a  far  mighlier  dominion.  In  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  Kingof  France  perceived  anew  opportu- 
nity lor  personal  aggrandizement ;  and  hastily  arming 
against  his  nephews,  he  advanced  upon  Louis,  at  that  time 
encamped  at  Andernach  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Adding  perfidy  to  this  unjust  aggi-ession,  Charles  basely 
violated  an  armistice  wliich  he  had  concluded,*  and 
hoping  lo  surprise  his  enemy,  lulled  into  security  by 
reliance  on  his  honourable  observance  of  that  engage- 
ment, he  marched  stealthily  on  the  German  lines.  It 
was  on  a  sharp  October  night  that  he  attempted  this 
movement,  the  roads  were  scarcely  practicable,  and  as 
the  soldiers  advanced  slowly  and  painfully  through  deep 
morasses,  they  were  ntin;bed  by  a  cold  rain,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue.  Apprized  of  his  Uncle's  treaclierous 
design,  Louis  was  under  arms  to  receive  him  ;  and  the 
harassed  and  dispirited  French  were  met  by  a  fresli  and 
vigorous  force,  and  put  to  Hight  on  the  first  encounter. 
The  rout  was  complete  and  most  disastrous ;  arms, 
baggage,  equipages  and  magazines,  choking  the  bogs 
through  whiclj  the  vanquished  attempted  to  retread  their 
steps,  impeded  their  escape;  and  the  consequent 
slaughter  was  murderous.  Charles  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  reserve,  was  anmng  the  earliest  fugitives; 
and  his  Empress,  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  aban- 
doning the  Palace  of  Heristal,  in  which  she  had  been 
placed  for  security,  was  seizetl  with  the  pains  of  labour 
during  the  night  in  an  adjoining  farm,  and  the  Prince  of 
whom  she  was  then  delivered  was  carried  in  the  arms 
of  one  of  her  attendants  till  slie  rejoined  her  Consort 
near  Rheims. 

France  still  groaned  under  the  cruelty  and  rapacity 
of  the  Northmen  ;  the  extent  of  whose  ravages  is  best 
described  by  a  single  striking  fact.  So  desolate  was  the 
state  of  Aquitaine  that  a  Papal  Brief  transferred  the 
seat  of  an  Archbishopric  from  Bourdeaux  to  Bonrges, 
because,  as  the  words  of  the  Instrument  declared,  '*  the 
Province  of  Bourdeaux  is  aUogHher  abandoned  by  its 


•  ^^'^v ;«»  W"!*'  to  demonstrate  Kis  own  fidelity  and  the  inloa- 
tice  of  hm  Uncle,  despatihed  thirty  Knights,  ten  of  whom  nubmiUed 
without  if^uiy  to  i\ui  Onleal  of  cold  water,  ten  to  ihut  uf  tsoiline 
watiir,  ten  to  that  of  reiUhot  fixe^  a„d  u,e  Cbronicl.r  assures  i^^ 
that  for  a  time  !he  ambition  of  the  Kinir  wot  chwked  by  those  pro- 
oigMia.     Amnat,  Fuidmtet.  J  i« 
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inhabitants/*  To  escape  from  the  near  spectacle  of  those   Cu! 

miseries  w  hich  he  w  as  unable  to  remedy,  and  from  the  t 
deep  murmurs  with  which  they  were  represented  to  him  ** 
by  his  suiTering  People,  Charles,  in  the  year  afbfr  his  ^ 
defeat  at  Andernach,  re\isited  Italy.  At  Vercelli  he 
was  met  by  the  Pope,  who  accompanied  him  to  Pavia ; 
but  the  festivities  by  which  it  was  intended  that  this 
progress  should  be  magnificently  distinguished,  were 
interrupted  by  intelligence  that  his  nephew  Carloman 
was  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  9^ 
to  dispute  the  Imperial  Crown.  The  Court  broke  ii 
haste  and  confusion  ;  the  Empress  instantly  recro; 
*he  Alps;  and  Charles,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
troops,  jierceiving  or  suspecting  disaflection  aim 
scanty  followers,  bent  towards  Mont  Cenis,  in  o 
retire  npon  Savoy.  In  the  obscure  village  of 
while  passing  that  mountain  range,  he  was  attacked 
a  violent  fever;  and  his  death  rapidly  followed,  in 
or  in  consequence  of  the  skill  of  Zedecliias  his  physician, 
The  charge  of  poisoning  brought  against  that  attendant; 
however,  docs  not  appear  supported  by  conclusive  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  found  ready  credence  at  the  time,  becausa 
the  accused  was  a  reputed  magician  and  a  Jcw» — wbi 
People,  by  their  training  in  the  Arabian  Universities 
Spain,  far  surpassed  the  French  in  medical  knowledge;-^ 
and  also  because  the  body  of  the  King  iinderw*ent  tod 
rapid  deconiposifion  to  permit  conveyance  to  tJie  Rojal 
Cemetery  in  St.  Denys-  Thither,  however,  the  boDC*; 
were  transferred  seven  years  afterwards.* 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  that  the  ei- 
ploded  Pontificate  of  Pope  Joan  was  once  assigtied*     It  ft|l 
was  long  believed  that  a  woman  named  Gilberte^by  \ 
a  native  of  Mayence,  but  of  English  descent,  assui 
male  attire,  studi*^d  at  Athens,  was  reputed  a  man,  and 
having  taken  Religious  \ows  and  distinguished  herself 
by  great  learning  and  ability,  was  elected  to  the  Papacy 
on  the  death  of  Leo  IV.    in  853,t  iiuder  the  styl 
John  Vll I.  ;  that  when  the    Imperial  title   devolved oct' 
Louis  IL  thai  Empror  was  crowned  by  her  hands  at 
Rome  ;  and  that  but  for  a  subsequent  unhappy  disco- 
very, her  name  might  have  descended  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  most  unblemished  Pontiffs   by  whom   the  Tiari.] 
has  h^^tn  worn.     Yielding,  however,  to  a  natural  weak 
ness,  she  listened   too  freely  to  a  Cardinal,  one  of  tier 
chaplains,  to  whom  either  chance  or  lier  own  attacbmeui- 
had  revealed  the  mystery  of  her  sex ;  and  the  conseqtteocd 
of  their  intercourse  was   the   public  delivery  of  tbe0UJ&> 
cessor  of  St,  Peter  in  the  open  streets  of  Rome,  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Church  of  St,  Clement,  duiiaf 
a  Religious  procession.     The  ambiguous  Pope  died  in 
giving  birth  to  the  child  ;  the  royte  of  the  procession  was 
altered  for  the  future,  so  that  it  might  not  pass  pear  the 
polluted  spot ;  a  statue  was  erected  in  comment  ' 

the  incident ;  and  certain    ingenious   precaution: 
adopted  to  prevent  its  recurrence.     This  tissue 
with  an  occadonal  addition  that  the  Female  Pope 
Magician*   has  furnished    materials  for  reproach  or  fot^ 
regret,  for  accusation  or  for  denial,  to  many  coniroversiar 
writers,  according  as  they  were  friendly  or  hostile  to 
Church   of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  in  spite  oi 
its  distinct  reftitation  by  ihe  research  even  of  Protestants,! 

*  Thi^  anthoritieti  fur  the  reign  uf  Cliaxle*  the  Bidd  an  « 
in  thti  VI  1th  and  Vlllfeh  Volumes  of  Bouquet's  RecmeiL    Tbei 
authontiea  belaii|j^  to  the  remainder  of  this  ChApter. 

f  Leo  IV.  rm/Zy  died  in  855. 

]  Hayk  hoji  duscusjii^d  the  History  of  Pope  Joan,  ad  r.  Papemtt  t 
Enuch  length,  juid  with  grett  diligence  and  ocuteoes*.     PerlM{«  \h 
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thai  there  may  still  be  found  some  spirits  disindined  to 
surrender  Iheir  belief  in  a  legend,  well  adapted  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  scarlet  abomination  of  the  Seven  Hills* 
The  dominion  to  which  Louis  le  Bt'g it c,  the  Stutterer^ 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  [lis  father,  Charles  the  Bald, 
was  greatly  diminished  by  rival  clainrants,     Carloman* 
disputed  the  Imperial  title,  and  Italy  and  Lorraine  were 
wholly  separated  from  France.     During  the  short  reigTi 
of  Louis  were  established  those  numerous  fiefs  by  whkh 
a  powerful   Aristocracy  long  afterwards  more  than  ba- 
lanced the  influence  of  the  Crown;  and  the  weak  Prince, 
despoiled  of  territority  by  foreigners^  and  of  Kingly 
authority  by  his  subjects,  sank  into  the  grave  unregarded 
and  forgotten  afler  a  nominal  sway  of  eighteen  months, 
so  that  to  him  as  well   as  to  Louis  V.  has  sometimes 
been  assigned  the  degrading  epithet  ItFaineanL      His 
Bons^  Louis  III.  and  Carloman«  jointly   ascended   the 
throne  ;  the  latter  chiefly  through  the  powerful  support 
of  his  father-in-law,   Boson »  Duke  of  Provence.     That 
ambitious  Noble,  strengthened  by  the  distinguished  alli- 
ances which  he  had  contracted,  brother  of  an  Empress^ 
son-in-law  of  an  Emperor;  father-in-law  of  aKing,t  now 
meditated  the   establishment  of  an  independent  Crown 
for  himself;  and  so  dexterously  did  he  intrigue  with  the 
Clergy,  that  in  a  few  montlis  after  die  late  accession, 
the   assembled   Prelates   of    France   inaugurated   him 
King  of  Aries,  or  Provence, J  or  Lower  or  Cisjurane 
Burgundy,  (it  is  known  by  each  of  these  names  indif- 
ferently,) without  defining  the  limits  of  the  new  State 
formed  by  dismemberment  of  the  territory  of  Louis  and 
Carloraan.     The  yonng  Princes  appealed  for  protection 
to  their  Uncle,  Charles  the  Fat,  {k  Gros,)  youngest  §on 
of  Louis  le  Gamianique,  and  from  him  they  received 
such  assistance  as  enahled  them  to  prosecute  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  usyrper  whom  they  drove  into 
the  mountains.     By  the  death  of  his  two  elder  Brothers 
without  issue,  the  Crown  of  the  Empire  had  devolved 
on  Charles  the  Fat,  and  the  imbecile  youths  into  whose 
liands  ihe  sway  of  France  had  passed,  considered  them- 
selves as  mere  vassals  of  his  Crown*     The  death  of 
^Xouis,  the  elder  of  these  brothers,  was  occasioned  by  a 
lingular  accident.     Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Court  whom  he  ob- 
aerred  wliile  on  horseback,  he  addressed  her  in  terms 
lore  ardent   than  maidenly  reserve  approved.      The 
Xing  spurred  his  horse  as  the  object  of  his  admiration 
'^vithdrew  within  her  Father's  gates ;  and  in  his  eager- 
*ies8  of  pursuit,    not  measuring  with  an  accurate  eye 
^he  height  of  the  portal,  he  struck  his  head  against  the 
archway,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  with  violence,  and 
expired  a  few  days  aflerwards.§     During  the  two  years 


learned  Blondul,  KowereTi  it  a  writer  who  will  be  received  for  the 
vnost  part  v-ith  less  suspiciouj  nulwitTurtanding  the  obltM^my  which 
Ihe  encountered  from  the  bi^^try  of  his  times. 

*  Eldeit  ton  of  Lmiix  ie  Germnm^ue.  Velly  mainlaius  that  since 
^ he  Pope  would  not  decide  between  the  competitor*,  the  title  of 
^boiperor  remaiufd  ia  abeyance  during  three  ye^rs.    i.  349. 

f  Hif  s liter  Richilda  was  the  second  Empre&a  of  Chaika  the 
^jBald;  hthimKlfhod  married  adaughtcT  of  the  Emperor  Louis  IL, 
^tseforc  promised  to  the  Kmperor  of  the  Kast,  and  forcibly  carried  off 
'fcy  Boaon  with  the  connivance  of  her  Brother  ;  and  his  daughter,  the 
^*-itte  of  thAt  maniai^,  was  now  Qoeea  of  €arIom«nj  upon  whose 
laociatinQ  in  the  Goveiumeitt  be  therefore  insibted. 
I  The  Kingdom  was  callfHl  indifferently  by  either  of  the  first 
HameSf  Arle$  t>ein^  the  C&pitol  of  Provence ;  BuriJiJLndy  was  the  cW- 
dective  name  for  that  Kingdom  jLud  itrt  depeodencies-;  Cbjurane  the 
^tttinctivt  iutne  upon  the  iuUeqyent  eici^on  of  Trftoajurane  Biu^ 
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in  which  his  brother  Carloman  retained  the  sceptre  of   CarloTic* 
France  in  his  single  hand^  his  Realm  was  desolated  by     |,^^*? 
the  Northmen,     A  ^reat  victory,  but  without  results,  is   .^^!^^ 
said  to  have  been  ^ined  over  these  invaders,  at  Sacour,       p^Z^ 
near  Al^bevillet  before  the  death  of  Louis  ;'  and  one  occa-      j^  ^ 
sion,  afterwards,  was  fatally  and  disg-raceftdly  nep^lected,       g'j|[ 
in  which  Charles  the  Fat  might  have  engaged  them  with         to  ' 
the  advantage  of  overwhelming  numbers.     Everywhere      a,  p. 
else  want  of  men  prevented  Carloman  from  taking  the       ggg. 
field  with  chance  of  success,  want  of  money  from  pur- 
chasing more  than  a  short  occasional  suspension  of  ra- 
pine and  massacre.     The  young  King,  like  his  brother, 
owed  his  death  to  accident.     While  chasing  a  wild  boar  Death  of 
in  the  forest  of  Baiseau  he  was  inadvertently  wounded  Cttrlomwi. 
in  the  leg  by  the  hunting-spear  of  one  of  his  attendantst       *•  ^' 
gangrene  rapidly  ensued^  and  he  died   having  scarcely       ^Bi, 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

The  rightful  inheritor  of  the  Crown  of  France,  on  Heuuion  of 
the  demise  of  Carloman,  was  Charles  the  Simpte,  a  half-  J,J*^QbwC** 
brother  of  the  two  late  Kings,  borne  posthumously  by  magna 
Adelaide,  the  widowed  Queen  of  their  father  Louis  the  under 
Stammerer.     But  the  dangers   to  which  France    was  Charleatha 
exposed    required  a  steadier   pilotage   than   could  be    *  * 
afforded  by  an  Infant;  doubts  also  existed  respecting 
the  legitimacy  of  the  second   marriage  of  Louis,  who, 
contrary  to  a  Papal  decision,  had  been  compelled  to 
repudiate  his  first  wife  Ansgarde ;  and.  consequently, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  Charles  the  Simple,  (he  issue 
of  his  second  nuptials,  was  esteemed  a  Bastard.     If  Ae 
were  excluded,  the  sole  legitimate  surviving  descendant 
of  Charlemagne  was  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat ;  and 
by   a   singular  concurrence  of  personal  good  fortune^ 
that  least  worthy  of  a  race  too  generally  distinguished 
by  want  of  desert,  successively  united  on  his  single  head 
the  Crowns  of  Bavaria,  of  Suabia,  of  Saxony,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Oriental  and  Occidental  France  ;t  and  received  homage 
from   almost  all   the   many  Nations  wltich  had  been 
swayed  by  his  great  ancestor  Charlemagne* 

The  first  act  of  the  new  rctgn  was  c(jward!y  and  per-  7'?^^^{ 
fidious.     Hugh,  son  of  Lothaire,  late  King  of  Lor- *^^^^^*^ 
raiQe,§  pretended  to  that  Crown,  and  his  claim  was  sup- 

*  A  Balbd  in  the  ancient  Teutonic  Diakd,  commemoraUng  tlui 
TictoTV'i  stiil  exists, 

f  St^me  authoritiei  attrihtite  the  wound  to  the  tuslt»  of  the  boar. 
The  AnniU»  of  Meti  notice  as  a  trait  of  mognanimity  oa  the  part 
of  the  King,  that  in  ortkr  to  «creen  hiv  attendant  from  the  cbaoctt 
of  fiLituru:  punifttnncnt;,  Carloman  him^lf  while  on  hiK  death-bed 
gave  out  the  latkr  re|>ort. 

I  OccldentaJ  France,  or  Germany,  according  to  tlie  paftition  of 
the  Kmpiwj  hy  Louia  fe  Dthonnmrt  between  Ujthairc  und  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  838. 

4  The  Episode  of  Lothaii*,  King  of  Lorraine,  ion  of  the  Emperor 
I-othaire,  h  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  great  authority  of  tha 
Church  io  the  IXih  century.  His  queen  Theutburg^,  daughter  of 
Couot  Boson  of  Bor|tjnndy,  was  accused  of  incest  with  her  bruther 
Hubertj  an  Abbot,  and  consequently  was  repudiated  by  her  husband; 
who  immediately  married  Vaklrade,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  beea 
betrothed  before  his  fint  uu|»tial$j  i^ad  whom  he  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  from  motives  of  potitical  expediency.  Theutb«rge  having 
established  her  innocence  by  the  Ordeal  of  boiling  water,  wa» 
restored  to  conjugal  rightii;  but  not  long  afterwards,  induced  either 
by  lil  tn^atment  ur  hy  remorse,  slie  ofllred  a  voluotary  confession  of 
lier  crinie,  was  formally  divorced^  and  then,  havioff  placed  herself 
nnderlhe^uspected  guardianship  of  her  brother,  once  more  arowed 
her  innocence*  Po|«  Nicolas  1.  eifpoused  her  cause,  compelled 
Li^haire  to  receive  again  as  his  wife  a  woman  by  whom  he  had 
been  thus  disgraced,  and  to  abandon  Vuldrade  long  the  nbject  of 
hi  a  affe  cti  on .  It  waa  in  vain  that  Theutberge  hersel  f,  agai  n  anxiouji 
for  separation,  jointly  with  her  husband  solicited  Nicolas  and  hia 
succenor  Adrian  11.  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  Tlie  latter 
PontiF  ftdmiaiatered  the  Host  to  the  King  of  LoTn>.inis  ami  hii 
31. 
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ported  by  a  Northman  Chief,  Godfrey,  upon  \vhom  the 
Emperor  had  recently  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
sisters,  together  with  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Fri- 
The  Piratical  leader  no  doubt  estimated  those 


sia.' 

extorted  concessions  at  their  real  value,  and  held  them 
to  be  no  more  than  preliminaries  to  future  and  far 
greater  gain.  In  order  to  accelerate  his  projects  he 
demanded  some  vineyards  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  Moselle  ;  a  position  which,  if  once  occu- 
pied, would  introduce  the  Northmen  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  Empire.  Charles  appointed  a  conference  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  claim  in  the  Isle  of  Betaw,  and  there 
treacherously  assassinated  Godfrey  and  his  whole  North- 
men train.  Hugh  was  seized  at  the  same  moment  in 
violation  of  a  safe-conduct,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
committed  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gal,  in  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died. 

The  Northmen,  justly  irritated  by  this  base  act  of  trear 
2!2L^[^  chery,  poured  down  with  more  than  former  thirst  for 
blood  and  rapine  upon  the  defenceless  tracts  of  France ; 
and  while  Charles,  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  calamity, 
remained  in  Germany,  40,000  Barbarians  under  Sige- 
fioi,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  scoured 
with  unsparing  fury  the  Country  between  Belgium 
and  the  Seine,  and  finally  sat  down  before  Paris.  The 
whole  of  Paris,  properly  so  called,  was  then  comprised 
within  the  little  islet  now  known  as  L'lle  de  la  Citi^ 
or  du  Palais.  Both  on  the  North  and  South  of  the 
River,  however,  numerous  Ecclesiastical  edifices  had 
been  built;  and  these  with  much  of  the  adjoining 
Country  constituted  the  Duchy  of  France,  the  great  fief 
or  domain  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  Eudes,  the  Noble  who 
then  held  that  conspicuous  title,  was  a  son  of  Robert 
le  Fort,t  Count  of  Anjou,  and  founder  of  the  Duchy ; 
a  brave  warrior  who  had  perished  in  battle  against 
the  Northmen  about  twenty  years  before.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Father  was  well  maintained  by  his  Son ; 
and  Eudes,  aided  by  two  Ecclesiastics,  Gauzelin, 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  Abbot  of  St  G«rmain,  and  Hugh, 
Abbot  of  St  Martin  de  Tours,  resolutely  maintained 
himself  during  a  close  siege  of  more  than  a  year. 
Gauzelin  planted  a  Crucifix  on  the  ramparts,  and  was 
frequently  seen  armed  at  all  points,  and  combating 
in  its  defence.  All  the  military  science  of  that  period 
was  exhausted  in  attack*  and  we  read  of  a  formidable 
train  of  now  forgotten  artillery,  catapults,  pcrrieres,  and 
balistse,  movable  towers,  battering  rams,  vinese  and 
cavaliers,  which  were  employed  in  eflecting  a  breach. 
The  chief  instrument  of  ofience  used  by  the  besieged 
was  a  huge  massive  beam,  shod  at  its  extremity  with 
iron.  This  machine  having  been  raised  almost  perpen- 
dicularly was  let  fall  upon  the  fi-amework  of  the  enemy 
beneath,  and  when  the  roofs  had  been  beaten  in  by 
repeated  blows,  vast  stones,  showers  of  arrows  and 
javelins,  and  a  deluge  of  scalding  oil  and  pitch  were 
poured  upon  the  exposed  combatants.  Three  general 
assaults  had  been  successfully  repulsed,  when  a  sudden 


suite,  accompanying  it  with  a  terrific  imprecation  in  eaae  he  shonld 
ever  renew  intercourse  with  «  hia  concutrine,"  Valdrade;  and  the 
death  of  the  King  and  the  greater  part  of  his  aHendanta  within 
eight  days  from  the  denouncement  of  this  curse,  was  esteemed  a 
■uie  proof  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  their  criminal  intentions. 
Hugh,  the  issue  of  Lothaire  and  Valdrade,  was  pronounced  iUegi- 
timate.  * 

•  Gwlfrey  was  the  first  Northman  Chief  who  received  a  grant  of 
land  in  France  from  Charles  the  Bald  in  850. 

t  Great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  Hid 
French  Dynasty. 


swell  of  the  river  carried  away  the  wooden  Bridge  which  C 
connected  the  City  with  the  Southern  bank,  and  enabled  . 
the  Northmen  to  capture  and  destroy  the  tower  which  ^ 
protected  its  approach,  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  le  petit  ChateUt.  No  further  ground  was  won  by 
the  besiegers;  and  the  Emperor,  at  length  shamed '1^ 
the  brilliant  defence  of  the  little  handful  of  men  whom 
he  had  as  yet  neglected  to  assist,  despatdied  Henry 
Duke  of  Saxony  to  their  relief  in  the  Spring  of  the  fbJk- 
lowing  year.  Unwilling,  or  unable  to  efiect  a  auflfident 
diversion,  that  leader  retired  afler  a  few  skirmishes;  and 
the  Northmen,  while  they  burned  every  cottage  and 
tree,  and  put  to  the  sword  every  peasant  within  their 
range,  at  the  same  time  felt  so  little  i^prehension  ef 
being  dislodged,  that  they  fearlessly  amused  themselvei 
with  the  pastime  of  the  chase  under  the  very  walls  of 
their  enemy's  gpreat  City. 

The  toils  and  privations  of  the  siege  proved  6td  Cb 
to  many  of  the  French  leaders,  and  the  Abbots  Hugh  ^f' 
and  Gauzelin  were  among  those  who  fell  victims  to  ^ 
their  generous  self-devotion.  Eudes,  now  left  singly  in 
command,  and  finding  that  the  messengers  whom  lie 
despatched  to  the  Emperor  for  assistance  returned  with 
cold  or  evasive  answers,  resolved  on  a  bold  attempt  mt  m 
personal  interview.  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  Men, 
in  which  City  Charles  had  assembled  a  considerdble 
force,  which  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  aeCiri^ 
to  lead  to  the  relief  of  his  suffering  People.  The  vetimi 
of  the  gallant  soldier  was  a  fiur  more  diflficult  enterprfw 
than  his  outbreak  from  the  besieged  city ;  for  the  North- 
men, warned  of  his  approach,  had  placed  numerous 
sentinels  before  its  gates :  Eudes  commended  himself  to 
God,  unhesitatingly  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped 
through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  gained  the  City  mi- 
harm^.  The  spirit  of  the  times  attributed  a  suoohb, 
really  due  to  the  undaunted  heroism  of  the  individusl, 
to  the  special  intervention  of  Providence  by  a  miracle  In 
his  behalf. 

The  Emperor  meantime  advanced  by  tardy  maiehes; 
and  willing,  if  possible,  to  avoid  exposure  of  his  own 
person,  he  despatched  the  Duke  of  Saxony  with  so  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  reconnoitre  from  the  heights  of  Monl- 
martre.*    At  the  edge  of  one  of  the  trendies  of  the  1i^ 
siegers  the  Duke's  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him,  and 
before  he  could  recover  himself  he  was  pierced  by  a  thoo* 
sand  swords  of  Northmen,  rejoicing  in  vengeance  upon 
a  Chief  who  had  been  employed  in  the  perfidious  muidar 
of  Godfrey.t    For  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  puail-     - 
lanimous  Charles  when  he  heard   of  the  loss  of  his     4 
devoted  servant;  he  advanced  indeed,    but  it  was  to     « 
negotiate,  not  to  punish  by  the  sword.     The  Northmen    ^ 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,    « 
while  the  Emperor  entered  Paris  by  the  right;  and  from  .c 
the  Palace  of  the  chief  City  of  his  great  Kingdom  he  ^ 
tendered  7000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  to  induce  his  ^ 
foes,  not  to  abandon  the  war,  but  to  change  the  seene  ^9 
of  hostilities ;  to  retire  from  the  &ce  of  an  ImperiBl^E^ 
army  which  dared  not  fight,  and  to  transport  themadves^^ 
to  Burgundy,  an  untouched  Country,  in  which  not  a^^ 
single  armed  nan  could  be  mustered  to  oppose  their-^ 
progress. 

Pursued  by  the  murmurs  and  the  oentemfH  of  tiie^^ 
French  People,  Charles,  afler  signing  this  ignominioas  ^s 


*  VaiwuBly  deriwd  fimn  Mmt  MarHs  or  Um»  Mmiffnim  f 

Hampitead  and  Hi^hgiAB  of  Vtpa,  ininodi atoty  un  «to  N«iih. 

t  Sitmondi,  iii.  266.  Velly  aiMiribes  the  coinnuswion  of  that  ^ 
crime  to  a  tool  of  the  Empvror,  whom  he  n»3»m  iBwtnL  i.  ^6u 
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GENERAL  GrTATB  OF  THE  CWOMGSL 

The  external  state  of  the  Chiudi  in  the  IXth  Century 
derived  its  complexion  dnefly  from  the  character  o/t 
Charlemagne.  The  zeal  of  that  great  Monarch  ibr  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  was  aident,  but  his  piety  was 
debased  by  violence  and  superstition ;  and  tfans,  althoo^ 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  during  hia  nsign  wan  ex- 
tensive, yet  it  was  to»  frequently  eflededlqr  force  rathnr 
than  by  argument  His  son;  Louis  the  Debonnaire« 
inheriteid  many  of  the  fiiults  of  llis  father  without  his 
counterbalancing  virtues  or  talents..  Yet  tiie  miMiomk 
riea  who  were  sent  to  instruct  and  convcrl  the  Baibaxoua 
naliona  in  the  Noctk  of  Europt,  displayed  a  conduct 
worthy  of  the  Religion  which  they  professed.  Although 
the  system  of  RsIMdd  which  thny  taught  was  corrupt«l» 
yet  Uieir  mode  of  inculcating  it^#as  by  ratiocination, 
enftmsed  in  most  inBtances  by  exnmplary  living. 

Under  the  reicn  of  Look  the  bebonnaire,  Christi- 
anity was  esbMBhed  amoBg  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  We  have  seen  thatHTarald^  the  expelled 
Sovereign  of  Jutland,  purchased  llie  Emperor's  assist- 
ance for  his  restoration  by  Ihe  ndbption  of  Christianity.* 
On  his  return  to  his  native  Country  he  was  accompanied 
by  two  Priests,  named  Ansgar  and  Authbert,  the  former 
a  Monk  of  Corby,  in  Westphalia,  the  latter  belonging 
to  a  Monastery  of  the  same  name  is  FinmcA  Wmm 
missionaries  preached  the  Gospel  with  remarkable  sue- 
esMH  MllafteK  th»  expiration  of  two  veara  death  removed 
Authbert,  and  Ansgar  pursued  his  labours  alone.  The 
kMft  which  he  had  snatameJdid  not  repress  his  activity ; 
he  travelled  mto  Sweden,  where  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  unexampled  success  of  his  ministry,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years  there  returned!  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  I/hub,  and  was  cveated 
An^bishop  of  Hamburgh.  This  was  rather  a  post  of 
danger  than  of  profit,  and  the  perils  in  which  it  hnrolved 
Ansgar  were  truly  formidable.  His  toils  were  incessant, 
and  they  ended  but  with  his  life,  after  having  supported 
them  through  a  long  period  of  mom  than  thirty  years.t 

The  Mnaiana,  ^Igariaas,  and  Gazarians,  and  afier 
them  the  Bohemians  and  MomvnM,  were  converted  by 
Methodius  and  Cyril,  two  Greek  Monia  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Theodora.  A  solemn  embassy 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  certain  Provinces  of  Dal- 
maiii^.  dttfaring  their  resolution  of  submitting  to  the 
Gzedan  Empire,  and  of  embracing*  the  Chrlitiaa  Faith. 
The  warlike  natien  of  the  Russiana  also  was  converted 
in  Ulis  Century,  and  a  Church  was  established  by  the 


*  Page  429. 
t  Anao 


I  aemtiat  off  Ok  nditeisto  be  tead  in  Fkhriow,  IM.  JM. 
^vi,  torn.  i.  p.  292. 
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Gntk  FMriank  ignsftius,  under  the  gofennj 
Arriibiriiop.^ 

These  accessions  to  Christendom  were  by  wi 
compensation  for  the  calamities  of  the  C(uiMii'i 
growing  power  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  noi 
of  Asia,  ivith  the  elception  of  a  few  ProfiMBi; 
extending  their  ocmquesis  in  Europe  also.  Ihl 
a  large  number  of  Christians  professed  the  Ri 
their  conquerors,  in  order  that  they  might  re 
possessiana.  In  the  West  the  Christians  weif 
to  the  fiiry  ef  those  Barbarous  nations  whid^  in 
tiieNarth. 

Hie  state  of  Learning  in  this  Century  wi 
means  so  depressed  aa  might  be  expected  floi 
settled  condition  both  of  the  ESastem  and'Wed 
pire.  There  was  now  a  twilight  which  ren 
daihinias  ef  the  sneeeeding  Age  more  deep*!^ 
The  liberality  of  the  Einperors,  and  tlieganeM 
age  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  parti 
Phatina,  rendered  the  Capital  of  the  East  die 
of  a  certain  number  of  learned  men.  Eloquent 
and  Histary  were  cultivated  there,  and  the 
Philosophy,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  ws 
under  the  Emperors  Theophilus  and  Hfle&ael 
head  of  the  men  of  Science  was  Leo,  sumamed 
an  Ecclesiastic  of  extraordinary  erudition,  who  ^ 
wards  Bishop  of  Thessalonica. 

Not  only  among  the  Christians  did  Lean 
Science  partially  revive,  but  the  Arabians  also 
cited  to  literary  pursuits,  by  the  example  aTAfi 
orAbdallah,  the  celebrated  Khalif  of  Egypt^f  E 
Schooli  at  Bagdad,  Cupa,  and  Basora;  die 
Court  the  karaed  of  all  Countries  by  his  extn 
liberality;  and  caused  translations  oTthe-lM 
Wedn  to  be  made  into  the  Arabic  Languaae. 

In  that  part  of  Europe  which  was  m^ 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  there  was  not  less  ai 
the  advancement  of  Learning.  The  fixation 
Charlemagne  unitatod  the  zeal  of  their  anoesi 
enoouragement  of  Literature  and  Science.  I 
Debonnaire  formed  and  execute^  several  iiH%^ 
promotion,  and  Charies  the  Batd  waa  the  wwti 
lah  himsel£  His  brother  Lothaire  eadaamia 
vive  Science  in  Italy,  but  his  efforts  were  f 
through  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  C 

The  degeneracy  of  the  Sacred  Order  in  this 
aroae  to  an  eoormous  height,  and  their  licen 

*  Spanheim,  HisL  Christ,  sac.  ix.  In  thia  Caakni 
was  pcvpagated  in  India  by  the  Nestoriant.  iiu.  1 
Syrian,  MtablMiad  ChurdKs  on  the  coast  of  Malabrffe 

f  For  aa  aeooimt  of  this  KhaUf,  see  D'Herbelot.  Aft.  < 
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Hlitory*  fuJ,  of  his  books.  After  a  lapse  of  nine  years  the  Em- 
N^^v"*^  peror  relented,  and  Phntius  was  recalled  frotn  banish- 
ment, and  reinstated  in  his  See.  Yet  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune a^-ain  clouded  his  latter  years ;  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  induced  the  Emperor  lo  depose  him  a  second 
time,  and  he  retired  lo  a  Monastery,  in  which  he  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

His  writingfs  are  an  evidence  of  his  profound  and  uni- 
versal erudition,  and  his  hig:h  attainments  obtained  the 
cominendatjon  even  of  his  enemies.*  His  great  Work 
is  his  Bibliolhe^a^  In  which  is  shown  the  acuteness  of  his 
genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extent  of 
his  reading.  His  Ephtks  exhibit  him  as  a  Philosopher, 
a  Mathematician,  a  Fhilok^j^ist,  a  Lawyer,  and  u  Divine. 

Da  Pin,  EccL  Hid,  Fabric.  Bib,  Gr^c.  hh.  v.  c.  38. 
Camural,  lliftoire  deJi  Jounaux,  torn,  u  p.  57.  CaY€#/fw^. 
Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  47 — bO. 

IGNATIUS. 

DIED  k.  t>.  879,  AGED  80. 

The  rival  of  Photius,,  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  far  inferior  to  him  in  erudilioiL  There  are  three  of 
his  Tracts  extant ;  iHz.,  Aft  Epistle  to  Pope  Nicholas,  a.  d. 
867,  An  Address  to  the  Synod,  and  An  Epistle  to  Pope 
Adrian.     These  three  pieces  are  in  Latin. 

Concil,  torn.  viii.  p,  1009.  1097.  117L  Cave,  HisL 
Lit  torn.  iL  p.  40, 

NICEPHORUS, 

DIED  A.  D.  828, 

who  was  also  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published 
a  Defence  of  Iman^-worshlp^  in  which  he  treats  the 
Iconoclasts  with  great  severity* 

Act.  Sand.  torn,  ii.     Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  torn  ii<  p.  4, 

LEO  VL 

REIONED  FHOM  A.D*  986  TO  A.  D.  911, 

This  Emperor,  who  has  been  distingiiishe<l  by  the 
surname  of  the  Wise,  was  horn  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Photius.  Under  such  a  preceptor  he 
made  a  siiitahle  proficiency  in  History,  Philoiiophy,  and 
Jurisprudence  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  also  to  a  less  pro- 
fitable study,  that  of  Astrolog^y,  When  he  attained  the 
Imperial  crown,  he  made  but  an  ungrateful  return  to 
the  instructor  of  his  youth,  for  he  removed  Photius  from 
the  Patriarchal  See.  His  Works  are  numerous,  but  in 
little  esteem, 

Fabric.  Bib.  Grmc.  lib.  v.  c,  5.  sec.  8,  Cave.  Hist  Lit 
torn.  il.  p,  64. 

RABANUS  MAURUS- 

DIRD  A.  D,  856, 

The  Latin  writers  of  this  Century  are  far  more  nu- 
merons  and  more  esteemed  than  the  Greek ;  and  at  the 
head  of  these  is  deservedly  placed  Rabanus  Maurus. 
He  was  educated  by  Alcuin,  and  embraced  a  Monastic 
life;  but  bein^  compelled  by  the  dissentions  of  the 
Monastery  in  wiiich  he  lived  to  quit  his  retirement^  he 
was  raiacd  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Ment^.    He  may 


be  called  the  luminary  of  France  and  Germany,  since  it  ] 
was  from  him  that  those  nations  principally  derived  their  " 
Religious  instruction.  His  writing's  were  regarded  with  ^J^} 
BO  rrreat  veneration,  that  the  most  eminent  Latin  Birioes  ^^Jjj 
appealed  lo  tliem  as  an  authority.  ^^ 

For  a  hst  of  his  numerous  Works»  see  Du  Piix,  Hitt 
Ecd.  sjEc.  ix.  Cave*  Hist  Lit  tom<  ii.  p.  36.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  his  hfe  and  writings,  see  Hi§- 
ioire  Litteraire  de  France,  torn.  v.  p»  15L 

AGOBARD, 

DIEB  A.  O.  840, 

a  native  of  Gaul,  and  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  is  more 
highly  esteemed  for  his  literary  than  for  his  poUuc^ 
character,  for  he  is  accused  of  having  fomented  the  rebel- 
lion of  Lo  thai  re  and  Pepin  against  their  father,  Louis 
the  Debonnaire.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  Ecclesiastical  law,  and  his  love  of  Ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. His  deep  knowiedge  of  the  antiquiUes  of  l\m 
Christian  Church  induced  him  to  oppose  with  great  se«d 
the  use  and  the  worship  of  images,  and  his  Treatise  oa 
that  subject  has  greatly  embarrassed  the  Doctors  of  the 
Romish  Church. 

Hist  Lit.  de  France^  torn.  iv.  p.  547.  Cave,  Hist,  Lit 
tom.  i.  p.  U. 

CLAUDIUS, 

DIED  A.  D.  83^, 

is  surnamcd  Scotus,  but  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth. 
and  w  as  Bishop  of  Turin.  His  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  accurate,  and  he  composed  one  hundred 
and  eleven  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  four  oa 
Exodm,  and  several  on  Leiidats.  He  wrote  al»o  Ao 
ETposition  of  the  Gotpei  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  the 
Epistles  of  SL  Paul, 

Hist  Lit  de  France.  Dn  Pin,  Ecd,  HisL  Cave, 
HisL  Lit.  torn,  U.  p.  11. 


►irth.    m 


J 


3«^   2^1  1/  Sf  mm  Mat  viMTtf  «v4>«i  iri^   fnv  ii^tiyitrtf   i^uiiXfr 
U^iXm-niTi.     Nicctas,  Fit,  Jjnalii 


EGINHARD» 

DIED  CIHCITBa  A.  D.  840, 

was  a  German  by  birth,  and  a  confidential  counsellor  of 
Charlemag^ne,  On  the  denth  of  his  Royal  Master,  he 
separated  from  his  wife  hy  mutual  consent,  and  retired 
into  a  Monastery.  He  was  Abbot  of  two  otlier  Monas- 
teries before  he  obtained  the  rule  of  Sehngesiat*  His 
chief  Work  is  the  Life  of  Charlema^e,  remarkable  for 
the  elefj^auce  of  its  style* 

Hist  Lit  de  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  &30,  Cave»  HisL  LiL 
tom.  ii*  p.  14. 

GILDAS. 

FLOR*  A.  D.  820  ET  DEINCEFS, 

The  History  of  Britain,  which  Bale  haa  ascribed  lo 
this  writer,  is  clearly  shown  by  Cave  to  have  been  the 

Work  of  Nennius. 

GOTTESCHALC. 

DIED  ClftCITER  A«  D.  870. 

This  writer,  who  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Pid- 
genlius^  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  a  Monk  of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  Orbats. 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Priesthood  he  repaired 
to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  native  Country,  be  took 
up  his  al>ode  with  Count  Eberald,  a  Nobleman  belopging 


^ 
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History.  Manichcan  doctrines.  They  had  not,  like  the  Mani* 
^■^•v**'*^  chaeans,  an  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  administered  by  Bi- 
shops, Priests,  and  Deacons.  They  had  no  Sacred 
Order,  distinguished  from  the  People,  in  their  Relisrious 
Assemblies.  They  had  no  Councils  nor  Synods.  They 
had  two  sorts  of  Teachers,  Sunecdemi  and  Notarii^ 
among  whom  there  was  a  perfect  equality.  The  only 
distinction  which  attended  their  Religious  profession 
was,  that  ihey  changed  their  lay  name,  and  adopted 
some  scriptural  appellation.  The  Paulicians  received 
all  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two 
Epistles  of  St  Feter ;  and  in  this  respect,  also,  they 
widely  differed  from  the  Maniebeans.  In  their  inter- 
pretaitions  of  Scripture,  however,  they  used  great  hUi- 
tude,  explaining  it  in  the  most  fiuiciful  manner,  and  pep- 
verting  ita  literal  sense  whenever  it  was  opposed  to 
their  favourite  opinions.  They  regarded  with  a  pecu- 
liar veneration,  certain  Epistles  of  Sergins,  the  most  emi- 
nent teacher  of  their  Sect  None  of  the  Greek  Writers 
have  jriven  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  Paulician  system, 
but  have  contented  themselves  with  noticing  certain 
prominent  marks  of  their  Heresy.  Their  chief  errors 
are  represented  to  have  been  these  :  1.  They  denied  that 
this  lower  and  visible  World  is  the  production  of  the 
.  Supreme  Being ;  and  they  distinguished  between  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  and  the  Most  High  God.  2. 
They  treated  contemptuously  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
which,  perhaps,  is  only  meant,  that  they  refused  to 
render  adoration  or  divine  honour  to  her.  3.  They 
refused  to  celebrate  the  holy  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  4.  They  loaded  the  Cross  of  Christ  with  con- 
tempt or  reproach,  which  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  5.  They  rejected,  after  the  example  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  Books  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  and  looked 
on  their  Writers  as  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  the 
World,  not  by  the  Supreme  God.  5.  They  excluded 
Presbyters  and  Elders  from  all  part  in  the  ad  ministry 
tion  of  the  Church.  By  this  must  be  understood  that 
they  refused  to  call  their  Doctors  by  the  name  of  Pres- 
byters, the  latter  being  a  word  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion.* 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  IMAGES. 

After  the  banishment  of  the  Empress  Irene,  the  con- 
tests between  the  Iconoclasts  and   Iconoduli  were  re- 
newed ;  and  during  the  former  part  of  this  Century  the 
success    of   the  contending    parties    was   various   and 
doubtful.      The  Emperor    Nicephorus    deprived   the 
favourers  of  Image-worship  of  the  power  of  persecuting 
their  antagonists;  but  his  successor,  Michael  Curopa- 
lates,  espoused  their  cause.     On  the  accession  of  Leo 
Council  at    the  Armenian  a  Council  assembled  at  Constantinople, 
^Mtanu-    ^hi^.||  abolished  the   Decrees  of  the   Nicene  Council, 
A.  D.      re^*^>^ff  *o  the  use  and  worship  of  Images ;  but  without 
8I4!      enacting  any   penal    laws   against  their   worshippers. 
Such   was  the  moderation  of  that   Emperor,  that   he 
removed  the  Patriarch  NicephorOs  from  his  office,  on 
account  of  his  violence  against  the  Iconoclasts.     Mi- 
chael, surnamed  Balhus,  and  Theophilus  were  more 
decided    in    their    hostility    against    the    worship    of 
Images. 


^  •  The  principal  authors  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Paiip 
licians  are  Phot.  lib.  i.  contra  Mantcheog,  Putr.  Siculm,  Hiit, 
MameA.  and  among  modvrn  writen^  Buyle. 


But  when  Theodora  was  intrusted  with  the  Regency  1 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  scene  was  diangcd. 
A  Council,  which  she  was  prevailed  on  to  call  at  Con- 
stantinople, restored  the  decrees  of   the  I  Id  Nicene  . 
Council  to  their  ancient  authority.     Thus  the  cause  of  q 
Idolatry  triumphed  throaghout  the  East ;  and  the  Coun-  c 
cil  held  at  Constantinople  under  the  Patriarch  PhotMS,  » 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  Vlllth  General  - 
Council,  was  the  consummation  of  the  victory,    T%t 
superstitious  Greeks  esteemed  that  Council  as  the  effect '^ 
of  a  divine  interposition,  and  instituted  an  aaniventoiy  ^ 
in  its  commemoration,  which  was  called'  the  Feast  of  Ui 
Orthodoxy.  tri 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  FonCift»  ^ 
Image-worship  was  not  established  in  the  Wentern. 
Church  without  many  struggles.     The  Iconoclasts  were ' 
powerfully  supported  by  Claudius,  Bishop  of  Turin.  ^ 
That  Prelate,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  the  £| 
Episcopal  dignity,  commanded  all  Images,  in  which  vq 
even  tlie  Cross  was  included,  to  be  cast  out  of  Hie  ^ 
churches  and  committed  to  the  flamea.     tte  cMndailS 
his  proceedings  in  a  Treatise,   in  which  he  dcdnMA'^ 
against  the  use  as  well  as  the  worship  of  Images,    fihr 
maintained  his  ground  against  a  host  of  adveraarieii  wmk 
with  so  great  ability,  that  the  City  of  Turin  and  Its  ^ 
Diocese,  even  after  his  death,  were  comparatively  free  m 
from  the  contagion  of  Imace-worship,  which  now  over-  ^ 
spread  the  rest  of  Europe.* 

CONTROVERSY    CONCERNING    THE    COR-x 
PORAL  PRESENCE  IN  THE 
EUCHARIST. 

This  controversy  which  still  divides  the  Church,  BsaBEm. 
is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  distinction  between  di^j 
Romanists  and  Reformed,  had  its  origin  in  the  IXtUj 
Century.  It  arose  out  of  the  controversy  on  Imagri  ns 
worship,  and  was  founded  on  a  dogma  of  the  Synod' sImh 
Constantinople  held  under  Copronymos,  which  a  Sywocmm 
held  at  Nice  afterwards  expressly  contradicted,  ^ifttf: 
distinction  was  kept  up  by  Johannes  DamascenuSt ' 
maintained  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  symbols  4 
Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Eucharist,  through  the 
vention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Those  who  adherad  to  ( 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Copronymus,  were 
matized  by  their  adversaries  as  Heretics  under  tlie  i 
of  SUrcoranuta, 

But  in  this  Century,  the  controversy  assumed  m  i 
determinate  shape,  in  consequence  of  the  writings  c 
Pascasius  Radbertf  He  composed  a  Tneatise,  000^ 
cerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  ofChastM^ 
which  he  afterwards  revised,  augmented*  and  pre^* 
sented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald.  The  sum  oca 
his  doctrine  may  be  comprised  in  the  following  propo^ 
sitions:  1.  That  the  substance  of  the  Bread  and  mntrr 
after  consecration  is  changed  into  the  real  Body  ani9i 
Blood  of  Christ,  the  same  which  was  bom  of  the  Vir]gii^K- 
Mary,  which  suffered  on  the  Cross,  and  rose  from  th^i^ 
sepulchre.  2.  That  of  the  Breach  and  Wine  nothin|0 
remains  but  the  outward  figure  under  which  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  locally  present  81^^ 
That  all  receivers  partake  of  the  Body  and  Bkxid  eft^ 

*  The  principal  Writer  on  this  subject  is  Fnd.  SjpaohciB^^ 
Hist.  Imagmum  Opfra,  torn,  ii  from  whom  tha  sbowe  111 11  mil  \^m 
abridii^ed. 

f  The  life  and  writings  of  this  Polemic  an  twatod  at  i 
MabilloDy  Act,  Sanctor,  Ord.  Bemdi«i. 
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Cliiist,  those  who  receive  worthily  to  their  benefit,  those 

who  receive  unworLhily  lo  their  condemnalion.    4.  That 

there  is  a  neccBsity  for  a  daily  sacrifice  of  Christ,  because 

the  sins  of  mankind  arc  committed  daily. 

Liad        These  doctrines,  and  especially  that  contained  in  the 

P*    first  proposition,  called  forth  against  Radbert  a  nymber 

I  of  opponents.      Two  of  these,    Johannes   Scot  us  and 

Ratramn,  were  selected  by  Charles  the  Bald  lo  draw  up 

a  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrine   which  Radbert  had 

80  grossly  corrupted.     The  treatise  of  Scot  us  has  pe- 

^m    fished,  that  of  Rairamn  has  been  preserved,  and   has 

^P   been  the  amnoury  wlience    the    Reformed  have   since 

taken  many  of  their  weapons,  in  their  warfare  against 

the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

Jn  this  controversy  the  dispulnnts  fell  into  the  two 
errors  commonly  incident  to  Polcnncs ;  they  expressed 
their  own  opinions  without  sufficient  perspicuity  ;  and 
they  charged  on  each  otlier  the  most  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous tenets.  Those  who  emhriiced  the  system  of  Rad- 
bert alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  their  opponents  im- 
plied, that  ihe  body  of  Christ  was  digested  in  the 
stomtich,  and  was  ejected  with  the  other  excrements. 
This  consequence  was  reatlily  retorted  by  the  Sler- 
coraniH^t-,  who  charged  their  adversaries  with  being 
Tkeopha^itei,  The  Ititter  accusatiou,  in  contradiction 
to  Christian  charity,  has  survived  the  darker  Ages,  and 
haa  not  expired  even  with  the  XVlf  Ith  Century, 


Br    T! 


CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING 
PREDESTINATION, 


Tenets  of 
chalc. 


The  last-mentionei:!  controversy  has  divirlefl  only  the 
Reformed  Churches  from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
that  on  Prcdeslinati on  has  divided  the  Reformed 
Chmvhes  among  themselves.  Its  origin  is  universally 
attributed  to  Gotteschalc,  who  had  entered  against  his 
II  consent  into  the  Monastery  of  Fulda,  whence  he  re- 
^K  moved  into  that  of  Orbais  in  the  Diocese  of  Soissons. 
^P  He  was  a  devoteil  admirer  of  St.  Augustin,  and  built 
bis  system  on  the  authorily  of  thnt  celebrated  Father. 
On  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  discoursed 
lar^ly  on  the  doctrine  of  Predeslinaiion  in  the  presence 
of  Nothingus,  Bishop  of  Verona;  and  maintained  that 
God,  from  al!  eternity,  had  predestinated  some  to  ever- 
laating  lite  and  some  to  everlasting  misery.  Rsibanus 
Maunis,  Archbishop  of  Ment-/,  uo  sooner  heard  of  these 
discourses,  than  he  addressed  letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Verona  chai^ng  Gotteschalc  willi  Heresy.  The 
accused  Monk  repaired  to  Mentz  for  the  jxirpose  of 
justifying  himself,    but   the  Archbi^i^op  summoned    a 

P   Synod,    and    fornially   cLinderoned    the    Predestinariau 
doctrine.       Rabunus    pursued     his     ticwtihty     egninst 
Gotteschalc  still  further;  he  sent  the  condemned  Heretic 
to  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheinis,  the  City  in  which 
he  had   formerly  been  admilted  lo  the  order  of  Pnest- 
Ijnod  hood.     Hincmar  assembled  a  Synod  at  Quiercy,  where 
*wy^  Gotteschalc  was  a  second  time  condemned,  and  expe- 
>*•       rienced  the  most  ignominious  treatment.      Having  been 
9*       degraded  from  the  Priesthood,  he  was  flagellated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  until   his  constuucy  was  subdued, 
^^   and  he  was  compelled  to  burn  with  his  own  hands  the 
^m    Apology  for  his  opinions  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
Synod  at  Mentz*     After  these  barbarous   proceedings 

♦  *'  Uertrnnin  finit  pulled  me  by  the  ear  *' — Bishop  RidU'y.  An 
Kngtivh  tranjdatiou  of  the  Treatise  of  Btrtramn  was  pitbliiljcd  «t 
Diibtiiij  A*ii.  1752,  with  a  Frcliniiaary  Di«Mfrtiilian. 


he  wa«  imprisoned    in  the  Monastery  ot   Hautvillicrs,    Heresii^ 
where   he   soon  ended  his  days,   nfiaintaining  with   his  of  the  IXdi 
dying  breath  the  doctrine  for  which  he  had  suffered.        ^ Century. 

The   calamities  of  Gotteschalc  not  only  excited  com-  g"^^J"^ 
miseraiion,  but  procured  converts.     Ratramn,  the  oppo-  Synotliit 
nent   o\'  Radberl,  was  among  his  warmest  advocates,  Qulurcy. 
Prudentius,    Bishop    of  Troyes,    Remi,  Archbishop  of      a.  d. 
Lyons,  atifi  others  in  interior  stations,  pleaded  in  behalf      653. 
of  the   unfiirlrmate  Monk,   and   defended   his  opinions. 
On  the  olher  side  were  arrayed  Johannes  Scotus^  Iho 
coadjutor  of  Ratramn  in  the  controver*^y  concerning  the 
Corporal  Presence,  Hincmar,  who  not  only  exerted  his 
authority,  but  wielded  his  pen  against  Gotteschalc,  and 
many  others  who  contended  that  he   had   not  received  a 
punishment  exceeding  his  offences.     The  spirit  of  dis- 
cord was  raised  to  so  great   a   degree,  that  Charles  the 
Bald  summoned  a  second  Synod  a*  Quiercy,  in  which 
the  decrees  of  the  former  Council  were  confirmed.     But 
a  counter  Synod   assembled    two    years    afterwards   at 
Valence  in   DatiphinVi  composed   of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Provinces  of  Lyons,  Vjenne,   and  Aries,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  at  their  head  ;  and  in  that  assembly  the 
doctrines  of  Gotteschalc  were   cleared    from    Heretical 
imputation.     A  third    Synod,    composed    of  the    same 
clergy,  met  at  Langrcs;  and  a  fourth  atTousi,  in  which 
fourteen  Bishops  supported  the  doctrine  of  Gotteschalc 
and  Augustin. 

The  tenets  of  Gotteschalc,  according  to  his  own  public 
confetision,  were  these  :  that  there  is  a  twofold  Predesti- 
nation, the  one  of  Election  lo  everlasting  life,  the  other 
of  Reprobation  to  eternal  death;  that  God  did  not  will 
the  salvation  of  all  Mankind*  but  of  the  Klect  only; 
that  Christ  did  not  suffer  death  for  the  whole  Human 
race,  but  for  that  part  of  it  only  which  God  has  predes* 
tinated  (o  eternal  solvation  ;  that  Free  will  with  respect 
to  OtHsd  is  destroyed  in  Jilan  by  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and 
that  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  assisting  and  prevent* 
ing  Grace,  which  is  not  bestowed  according  lo  merit* 


CONTROVERSY   CONCERNING   THE 
WORDS  TRINA  DEITJS. 

This  was  a  minor  dispute  between  Gotteschalc  and 
Hincmar.  The  latter  had  prnliibiJed  the  use  of  an  ancient 
Hymn  in  which  the  wi)rils  Trina  DfiVai occurred,  from  a 
persuasiun  that  they  tended  to  introrlucc  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  notions  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  IJeing.  But  the  Benedictine  Monks  refused 
to  obey  this  mandate,  and  Btrtramn,  who  bek)nged  to 
their  omler,  wrote  a  book  m  de^li^nce  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  expressions,  Gottescliftle,  at  that  time  in  prison, 
entered  warmly  into  the  dispute,  and  in  an  elaborate 
Dissertation  supported  the  cause  of  the  Benedictines. 
Thus  Hincmar  had  an  occasion  of  charging  his  adver* 
sary  with  Tntheism;  but  the  dispute  was  of  short 
duration.  The  exceptionable  passage  continued  to  be 
Used  in  the  Churches  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Hineman 

♦  The  principal  writt^m  on  this  coiitTOversy  are  StsintiutV  //k/. 

.^ri,  lom.  ilL     Siumlu-ini,  Hnt.  Chritt,  saccix.  tec  It>.     See  iiliw, 
Hi$tr  Lit,  dr  FrnttcTf  torn.  V,  p*  3b'l, 
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CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING    THE  MAN- 
NER OP  CHRIST'S  BIRTH. 

As  the  two  disputants  Hincmar  and  Gotteschalc  had 
a  subordinate  subject  of  contention,  so  also  had  Radbert 
and  Bertramn.  Radbert  composed  a  Treatise  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  born  without  his  mother's  womb  being 
opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came,  into  the 
chamber  in  which  his  disciples  were  assembled  after  his 
resurrection  when  the  doors  were  shut.  Bertramn,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  Christ  was  born  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  men,  and  as  other  women  bring 
forth  their  offspring. 

CONTROVERSIES  BETWEEN  THE  GREEKS 

AND  LATINS,  OR  THE  PHOTIAN 

CONTROVERSY. 

The  causes  of  division  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  were  numerous,  and  a  spirit  of  animosity  had 
long  prevailed  between  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Churches  were  divided  concerning 
Image-worship,  concerning  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  concerning  their  Rituals  and  Discipline. 
The  contention  of  their  respective  Heads  concerned 
power  and  jurisdiction  ;  and  their  fury  became  more  than 
ever  vehement  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when 
the  Bishops  of  Constantinople,  supported  by  the 
Emperor,  withdrew  several  Provinces  from  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Pontlfls.  In  the  IXth  Century  their 
animosity  arose  to  an  excessive  height  in  consequence 
of  the  deposition  of  the  Patriarcli  Ignatius,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  learned  Photius  in  his  room.  This  was 
the  act  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  and  its  cause  was  the 
treason  of  Ignatius.  The  proceeding  was  justified  by  a 
Council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  but  it  was  far  from 
being  attended  with  general  approbation.  Ignatius 
appealed  from  that  Council  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
Nicholas  I.,  and  a  Council,  which  assembled  in  conse- 
quence at  Rome,  excommunicated  Photius  and  all  his 
abettors.  Photius  was  so  little  terrified  by  this  excom- 
munication, that  he  assembled  another  Council  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  retorted  the  ana- 
thema on  Nicholas.* 

*  This  learned  Patriarch  drew  up  a  charge  of  Heresy  ajj^inst  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  general  It  consisted  of  the  following  articles  : 
1.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  Sabbath  as  a  Fast ;  2,  That 
it  permitted  milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  Lent ;  3.  That  it 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  Priests ;  4.  That  it  confined  the  rite  of 
anointing  persons  baptized  to  the  Bishops  alone ;  5.  That  it  had 
corrupted  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the  addition  of  the  words  FUiwpte, 
This  charge  was  answered  by  Beitxamn,  by  the  advice  of  Nichoks  I. 


A. 


The  controversy  was  attended  with  Civil  tumults^  Her 
until  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  who  ascended  the  Im-  ^  the 
perial  Throne  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  recalled  y^^ 
Ignatius  from  exile,  and  confined  Photius  in  a  Monas-  «^^ 
tery.  A  Council  at  Constantinople,  with  its  accustomed  ^mkmc 
versatility,  solemnly  approved  ihis  act  of  authority.  In  tiieEo 
that  Assembly,  the  Legates  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Baali 
Adrian  II.,  possessed  great  influence,  and  it  is  acknovr-  a. 
ledged  by  the  Latin  Church  as  the  VIII th  Ecumenical  BC 
Council.  Vlllt 

But  however  favoured  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Igrnatius  q^J 
refiised  to  cede  the  Provinces  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome  ;  and  his  death 
paved  the  way  for  the  reinvestment  of  Photius  with  the  F^^ 
Patriarchal  dignity.  His  restoration  was  agreed  to  by  ~ 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  John  VIII.,  on  condition  that  he 
would  yield  the  Province  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Romish 
See.  To  this  demand,  Photius  gave  an  explicit  oonsent, 
and  the  Emperor  a  seeming  acquiescence.  But  the 
promise  was  so  far  from  being  fulfilled,  that  the  restored 
Patriarch,  by  the  advice  of  the  Emperor,  refused  to 
transfer  Bulgaria  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Irritated    at    this  disappointment,  John  VIII.   sent  ^^°^ 
his  Legate    Mariuus    to  Constantinople,    announcing  f??^. 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  concerning  Photius^  joinl 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  Heretic,  and  justly  excommu- 
nicated ;  but  the  Minister  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.     The  Legate  soon  obtained  his  liberation, 
and  being  raised  to  the  Pontificate  on  the  death  of  John 
did  not  forget  his  former  injurious  treatment ;  and  a  new 
sentence  of  excommunication,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  severity,  was  levelled  against  Photius. 

The  haughty  Patriarch  treated  the  sentence  with  con- 
tempt, and  continued  in  the  possession  of  uncontrolled 
authority  during  the  reign  of  Basilius.    But  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Philosopher,  the  successor  of  Basilius,  end     ^^ 
the  pupil  of  Photius,  deposed  him  from  the  Patriarchal     ^^ 
See,  and  confined   him   in  an  Armenian  Monastery. 
There  he  ended  his  days ;  yet  although  his  removal  might 
have  terminated  the  schisms  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,   they  were    not  even    partially  closed.      The 
Roman   Pontiffs  demanded  that  all  the  Bishops  and 
Priests  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  obnoxious  Patriarch, 
should  be  degraded  ;  but  the  Greeks  refiised  compliance  ^J^ 
with  such  an  unreasonable  proposition.      Hence  tlies^^. 
struggle  was  continued,  and  new  causes  of  dissention^r^^ 
were  added  to  those  which  already  subsisted,  till  a  f\i\^\W mm 
separation  took  place  between  the  Eastern  and  WesteriiKrx-^ 
Churches.* 

*  This  controversy  is  related  at  large  by  Fabricius,  ^i&/MM.^W<m 
Grwc,  torn.  i?.  c.  38.    See  also  Gianone,  //it/.  Neap,  tosi.  L 
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encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  last  Merovingian 
Kings,  their  lands  still  continued,  in  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne, to  supply  the  principal  sources  of  the  Royal 
revenue.* 

However  arbitrary  and  various  were  the  accidents 
which  influenced  the  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the  Barbarian  Nations,  the 
gradation  in  the  scale  of  distribution  prepared  and  per- 
petuated an  inequality  of  hereditary  rank  and  territorial 
possessions  in  those  rude  Societies,  which  had  probably 
been  altogether  unknown  in  their  native  forests ;  and 
hence  is  clearly  derivable  the  foundation  of  a  Noble.t  or 
Aristocratic  Order  in  the  Gothic  Monarchies.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  first  fortunate  Chieftains  inherited  with 
their  lands  their  preeminence  of  wealth,  dignity,  and 
power ;  and  in  those  possessions  were  easily  recognised 
a  superior  claim  to  the  great  offices  of  State  and  of 
Provincial  authority.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Franks  in 
Ghiul,  even  on  its  primitive  establishaaeni  under  Cloris, 
was  regularly  parcelled  into  Governments  under  such 
Chieflains  who  came  very  early  to  be  distinguisbed  by 
the  title  of  Counts,  an  appellation  borrowed  finom  the 
office  c^  the  Comites  of  thie  Empire ;  and  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Lombard  Kingdom  in  Italy,  the  same 
Roman  original  supplied  the  term  of  Duces,  or  Dukes,} 
for  the  great  Officers,  to  whom  the  Military  and  Civil 
administration  of  Cities  and  their  surrounding  Pro- 
Tinces  was  intrusted.  In  the  Prankish  Monarchy,  this 
latter  title  was  also  employed  to  express  a  higher  dig- 
nity and  more  extensive  jurisdiction  $  than  those  of  the 
Counts;  and  would  appear,  though  the  fact  is  not 
clearly  established,  to  have  involved  a  general  suprenuicy 
over  several  of  those  officers.  But  the  common  duties 
of  both  were  to  exercise  the  Civil  and  Judicial  and 
Fiscal  authority  in  their  Governments,  and  to  assemble 
and  lead  the  Provincial  array  of  Alodial  proprietors  in 
national  wars.|  At  what  epoch  these  offices,  from 
being  held  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign, 
became  hereditary,  is  not  agreed  :  but  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  their  holders  had  begun  to  assert  a  great 
degree  of  independence  of  the  Crown,  in  which  their 
attempts  were  fiivoured  by  the  disorderly  structure  both 
of  the  Germano-Frankish  and  Lombard  Monarchies, 
fall  two  Centuries  before  any  defined  existence  of  the 
Feudal  relations  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.^ 

But,  far  more  than  in  the  original  allotments  to  Chief- 
tains, is  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  powerful  here- 
ditary Aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  germ  itself  of  the 
Feudal  System,  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  alienation 
firom  the  Crown  of  the  Fiscal  lands  or  Ro}'al  demesnes. 
Of  those,  the  greater  portion  were  bestowed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  bounty  of  the  Sovereign  upon  favoured 
subjects  of  various  degree,  but  chiefly  upon  the  Provin- 
cial Governors  and  other  Great  Officers  of  State,  in  the 


*  Bahuii  Capitularia^  i 

f  The  wipji  of  a  Noble  Order  anong  the  Franks  has  been 
sometimes  sou<;ht  in  the  Aniruttionft^  (from  the  Teutonic  troott, 
faith,  Du  Canf;e,  v.  Trutt'm^  who  were  the  chosen  companions  or 
immediate  followers  of  the  early  MeroTingian  Kings,  and  whose 
lives  {Lf^eM  Sake.  tit.  xxxii.  c.  20.)  were  protected  by  a  werrgild 
treble  that  of  an  ordinary  freeman.  But  their  dij^ity  was  at  first 
merely  personal,  not  hereditary,  nntil  it  became  to  by  the  possession 
of  estates. 

t  I)u  Conge,  ad  vv.  Cornet^  et  Dux. 

9  For  the  pioofi*  see  Du  Cange^  who  concludes  (ufti  iuprSi)  from 
various  sources,  ^  Gradut  igitur  a  Comitatu  ad  Ducatmn  fuit.* 

iMarculfiis,  Formvletj  lib.  i.  c  32. 
Leget  Bajuar,  tit  iLc.  1.  20.    Atemcm,  e.  35.  &e. 


form  of  Gifts,  or  Benefices  :*  the  indubitable 
ment  of  Fiefs.  At  first,  indeed,  it  would 
that  even  these  grants,  as  distinguished  ft* 
estates,  were  accompanied  with  any  more  ex 
tions  of  military  tenure  than  were  binding 
landed  proprietor.  But  it  may  reasonably  b 
that  a  Sovereign  or  great  Chieftain  did  not 
his  personal  Estate  among  his  followers,  witl 
a  tacit  understanding  that  he  thereby  acquin 
ditional  and  special  title  to  their  services 
before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  seems  U 
implied  that  the  holder  of  a  Royal  Beneik 
closely  bound  in  military  duty  to  his  Sa^Ferei| 
mere  Alodialist :  for,  by  that  Emperor's  d 
while  only  one  in  every  three  Alodial  Mam 
furnished  a  soldier,  equipped  at  the  charge 
remaining  owners,  each  possessor  of  a  B 
required  to  take  the  field  in  person. 

Whether  Benefices  were  originally  vevra 
sure,  is  uncertain ;  and  the  fact  in  itself  b 
notmced  of  little  moment :{  since  it  is  de 
that  they  were  very  early  converted  by  the 
or  extorted  from  the  weakness,  of  the  Roys 
not  merely  into  grants  for  life,  but  intoheredi 
sions.  It  would  be  of  more  importaoce,  if 
abk,  to  ascertain  the  Epoch  in  wliich  this 
was  generally  effected ;  and  a  point  of  i 
interest  to  determine  the  precise  period  whc 
ficc  acquired  the  complete  character,  by  wh 
length  distinguisiied,  of  a  Feud  or  Fiep,§ 
reciprocal  obligations  of  military  service  anc 
But  both  these  links  in  the  chain  of  Historic 
are  irretrievably  lost ;  and  we  are  absolute! 
either  wlien  the  Benefice  began  to  descen 
from  father  to  son,  or  how  soon,  or  by  wha 
was  permanently  burthened  with  the  con 
proper  Feudal  tenure. ||  Through  the  thi 
which  overspread  the  face  of  Europe  durk 
and  Xth  Centuries,  we  can  only  faintly  diac« 
outlines  of  the  Feudal  structure  ;  but  wb 
sure  rays  of  light  break  upon  the  edifice,  y 
prised  to  discover  it  already  towering  over  I 
the  fulness  of  its  stern  grandeur 

In  a  general  sense,  the  primitive  extent  ol 
System  was  enlarged  and  limited  to  the  be 
Carlovingian   Empire.     Its  establishment 

*  Dm  Cange  and  Spelmau,  Glouaria^  vv.  Benefiei 
re/  Frudum. 

f  Baluzii  Gr/nV.  ad  ann.  807.  812. 

X  See  the  question  ahly  arg^ued  by  Mr.  HaDsm, 
vd.  i.  p.  161. 

§  Fndmm  or  fnidum,  a  f^ed^re,  out  Jide^  from  t 
fideVdg  which  it  involved ;  or  from  the  Saxon  /eo,  ( 
mercft,  atipcndium.     Spt-lman,  ir6i  tvprh. 

11  A  fummis  Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in 
rewrrhifj^  to  the  established  custom  of  descent  ia  Fiiil 
some  Writers  as  the  earliest  recognition  uf  the  rij^hl 
succession.  Yet  there  are  proofs  that  the  existence 
Benefices  was  recognised  as  early  as,  or  even  earlier  tl 
Century.  Marculfus,  Formula  xii.  and  xiv.  Also  La 
H  maigoik  tit.  i.  and  lib.  v.  tit  ii.  But  it  has  beeo 
whether  the  use  of  the  word  Feudum  can  be  traced  • 
Xth  Century.  Du  Cange  {ubi  supra)  seems  io  discnN 
ticity  of  some  Charters  of  earlier  date  in  which  H 
Muratori  (j4nliq.  Med.  -Eri,  vol.  i.  p.  594.)  doiihli  if 
be  found  in  any  genuine  Instrument  older  thaa  the  ] 
Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  Feudal  obligations  may 
anneJ^ed  H.ioner  to  grants  of  land  ;  and  stdl  lest  that 
tenn  itself,  which  was  afterwards  rendered  by  Fht€i 
already  have  been  uxed  in  the  Barbarian  dislectf  t 
sense  of  the  Latin  Beneficium, 
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ttmeotisly  c*>mplettfl  in  all  the  Countrips  embraced  binder 
the  dominion  of  the  succeissors   of  Charlemnj^e,   and 
can  httrdly  be  said  to  have  obtained  in  any  other  division 
of  Europe,  until  a  period  subsequent  to  its   maturity. 
In  France,  Oermany,  Italy,   and  the   Spanish  March, 
the  latter  stagea  of  its  rise  were  nearly  coe\Til»     The 
Ibregtiing  attempt  to  elucidate  its  progress,  has  referred 
(ehieiHy    to    the   conditi*ni  of  the   pn^er    Monarchy    of 
France,    under  both  the  1st  and   lid  Dynasties.     In 
Germany,  Ihc    fouuHation  of  Provincial   Governments 
and  Beneficiary  grants  may  be  held  to  have  g^iven  a  con- 
ic mpnrary  impulse  to  its  g;rowth  :  unless  it  should  be 
thoug^ht  that  the  records  whidi  are  extant  in  the  Codes 
j«f  the  Alemanni  and   Oavariaiis,*  of  the  independence 
I  of  their   Dukes  so  early  as  theVIfth  Century,  prove 
f-even  the  more  rapid  devclopement  of  its  ^erms. 

But  amonp:  the  Lombards,  a  regular  division  Into 
territorial  Governments,  may  be  undoubtedly  traced  up 
to  the  wry  foundation  of  iht-ir  Italian  Monarchy ;  and 
the  certainly  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  systematic  con- 
iHilution  of  the  original  Lombard  Duchies  so  etsrly  as 
|tbe  Vlth  Century,  might  perhaps  juKlity  us  in  assiginng 
1^  priority  to  the  rise  of  Feudal  institutions  in  Italy, 
Jinrer  their  origin  both  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
rhole  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  from  its  bei> inning 
Ktras  parcelled  out,  as  we  haie  i?een,  into  large  Duchies, 
Larhich  in  the  next  i^ge  were  thirty  in  number  ;t  and 
'luswas  at  once  created  a  greol  territorial  AnHlocracy, 
rhich  soon  became  hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  the 
Srst  Dukes,  These  formidable  subjects,  only  ei«;:ht 
Ijears  afler  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom,  were  power- 
Ilbl  enough  to  suspend  tlie  Regal  dignity  for  a  Ihne,  and 
Ifto  arrogate  to  theiu^elves  the  whole  government  of  the 
"3tate;  and  their  sncctsHors  failed  not  to  mtiiutain  the 
btph  pretensions  of  their  Order.  Aniong  them  the 
""likes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento.  t!ie  latter  especially, 
Rvmired  by  (heir  Southern  position  at  a  distance  fiom 
the  seat  of  the  Monarchy  at  Pavia,  seem  very  early  to 
^^btive  established  an  almost  lalal  jnde|K?ndence  of  the 
^HCrown.  Allerthcsnbjtjgation  of  the  Lo[tdu\rd  Monarchy 
^■d  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty  of  France,  it  was  the  pf>licy 
^■0f  I  he  conquerors  to  break  the  strength  of  this  Arislo- 
^Htracy ;  and  Charlemogne  and  his  successors  availed 
themselves  of  the  extinction  of  several  of  the  Dueal 
Jjunilies,  to  subdivide  the  Provinces  into  smaller  Govern- 
tlDents  of  Ciliw  under  Counts,  who  held  immedintely  of 
Tie  Crowti.J  But  this  cliange  only  transferred  a  share 
"territorial  power  to  another  ami  more  numerous  order 
Nobdity,  and  probably  uccelerate<i  the  consolidation 
the  Feudal  System. 

VVilb  respect  to  Spain,  no  clearer  proof  of  the  source 

that    System  need  be  demanded  ttian  its  early  and 

iiiitinued  existence  in  the  Norili -Eastern  Provinces  as 

iir  as  the  Ebro,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  CaHovin- 

fiun  Empire  ;  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  Feudal  lenui-es 

any  other  jmrtions  of  the  Peninsula.     The  Counts  of 

larcelona  continued  to  recognise  their  Feudal  obliga- 

to  the   French  Crown  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 

Ke  XHth  Century  ;§  and  in  the  whole  united  Kini^dom 

Arwgon,  which,  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish 

arch  of  Charlemagne,  ultimalely  extended  from  then ce 

tiih   of  ibns  Ebro,   the   Feudal  System  was  no  less 

T    ^  'It,  irt  Lo-hcr  i.ttnffobarH,  C  6.  20.  21, 

I      t   ^       '  Uinifitrr  drt  HeptStttjit^'s  Itnitt'nnn^  vol,  U  p,  7'i. 

\»  %  IVMjqAt^  Ujircft,  Mftrcu  HtufHinustf  p.  513* 


completely  established  than  in  France  itself.     But  in  the  The  Feudal 
JSIoiiarehies  of  Leon  and  Castile,  whidi  spread  Southward     6yst»^m* 
with  a  diflerent  origin,   by  conquest  over    the    Moors  ^'^"V^^ 
from  the  opposite  or  North-Western  angle  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, Feudalism  never  prevailed!.*     Nor,  in  onr  own 
Island,  can  the   Fetidal  System  l>e  said  in  any  decisive 
sense    to    have   obtained,    until  afler   its    introduction, 
through  the  Norman  Conquest^  from  France :  ibongh 
there  were   not   wanting  in  the  Saxon  constittrtian  of 
Society,  many  relations  anttlogotra  to  those  of  territorial 
Jurisdiction  and  Vassalagct 

As  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Feudal  Institutions  had  pf^^wthof 
been  confined  to  the  Countries  composing  the  Empire  i^Ushnjent 
of  Charlemagne,  so  the  complete  Establishment  of  the 
Feudal  System  was  effected  through  the  gradual  dis- 
solution of  that  gigantic  Monarchy,  which  may  be  said 
lo  have  commenced  at  his  death.  Under  his  feeble 
successors,  t!mse  great  Provincial  Governors,  the  Dnkes, 
the  Cownts,  and  the  Marqtie^sses, — or  guardians  of  the 
frontier  I^Iarches^ — were  encouraged  to  multiply  their 
nsnrpalions  on  the  Royal  authority,  until  they  converted 
the  personal  offices,  which  bad  been  committed  lo  them 
in  simple  trust  for  the  Crown  or  the  State,  into  abso- 
lutely territorial  and  hcrcditar)'  possessions  and  digni- 
ties. They  o|x»nly  asserted  a  sovereign  independence.  Gradual  ia- 
wilh  only  a  reservation,  which  existed  in  little  else  than  «l*'p*i"diiuce 
in  name,  of  a  superiority  to  the  King,  They  seized  the  v  Vi^  ^'*^ 
remaining  demesnes  of  the  Crown  within  their  Govern- 
ments ;  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  supreme 
Jurisdiction,  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  in  their  territo- 
ries; coined  money  with  their  own  superscription ;  J 
waged  wars  in  their  own  name;  and^  in  a  word,  exer- 
cised all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  which  are  usually 
known  under  the  denouunation  of  Regalian  Eights. 
At  the  same  time,  they  imitated  a  Royal  style  by  afilx- 
ing  the  name  of  ibeir  Provinces  to  their  office,  iihared 
these  titles  with  tlieir  wives,  and  transmitted  both  their 
Governments  and  dignities  in  lineal  succession  to  their 
sons.^  Thus  at  length  the  Kingdoms  into  whic!i  the 
Carlovingian  Empire  was  broken  at  the  end  of  the  IXth 
Century  came  to  present  only  collections  of  as  many 
separate  antl  independent  Principalities  as  there  were 
powerful  Nobles  ;  and  the  Royal  authority  was  in  fact 
universally  prostrated  and  super^jeded  by  tlie  dominion  of 
a  great  Aristocrncy,  of  which  the  restless  members  were 
engaged  in  continual  defiance  of  the  Crown,  hostilities 
among  themselves,  and  spoliations  of  the  inferior  pro- 
prietors. 

Meanw  hile,   the  creation  of  hereditary  Benefices,  by  Su1>-inft!u- 
grant  or  extortion  from  the  Crown,  produced  another  'l-iii'^Q' 
t>tnieral  |>ractice,  as  its  natural  consequence,  vvliich  mul- 
tiplied the  linksp   and   completed   the  long  descending 
chain,  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy.     This  was  the  ciiRiom  ^ 

of  Sub-iofcudation.  The  great  Chieflains,  alike  for  their 
own  safety  imm  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  fhnnd 

*  III  a  common tflfT  on  the  Laws  of  Alfosjso  IX.  of  Castile, 
(  ^^jr  \i.  \mii  iv*  p.  "lii )  indeed,  tm  cited  by  Du  Cimpi',  it  i*  iledaivil,, 
3taii  et  f^iiilu  »t  otorffa  cott  patiitrftf  promHttnd^t  et  vuuai/o  nt  ivwir^ 
iit  fiittr  ie  tftvirio  a  to  t'0«/(i|  S^c.  GioutcatHtn^  ad  tK  Honor.  But 
the  eontt-rt  and  the  whole  course  of  Cosiilinn  History  prove  thut 
such  ttititirifs  wfiT  certainly  not  so  geoend  as  to  coa&titUiti;  a  fealuro 
in  tht!  Lialiunal  Pulity« 

f  Mr.  HalUm  his  wtrighed  tha  evidence  on  iHit  point  with  hi* 
usual  leftrnioff  and  acuti'ness.     Middle  A^e$^  voL  ii.  ji*  408—418, 

i    l)u  t-'anjjv,  \\  Moneta. 

f  D<  Vie  et  De  Vais(si-tte,  hHat.  Gtn.  de  Langutdoc^  vob  L  p,  5B7. 
&&  vol  ii.  p.  3S.  108*  iuid  A|^.  56< 
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it  necessary  to  secure  Ihe  support  of  a  Body  of  warlike 
retainers,  bound  to  them  by  the  mutual  and  personal 
ties  of  protection  and  dependence.  For  such  purposes, 
it  was  an  obvious  expedient  to  parcel  out  among  iheir 
own  followers  the  Beneficiary  estates  which  lliey  had 
obtained  of  the  Crown.  This  custom,  of  which  there 
are  many  traces  in  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  and  even 
of  his  Father,*  became,  in  the  anarchical  reigns  of  the 
latter  Princes  of  their  Dynasty*  almost  universal  With 
their  assumption  of  sovereignty,  the  great  Chieftains 
imitated  in  their  grants  the  forms  of  investiture  and 
conditions  of  tenure,  through  which  they  had  received 
their  own  domains.  They  instituted  these  Sub-infeuda- 
tions  to  be  held  of  themselves,  as  they  held  imniedialely 
of  the  King;  and  the  same  oaths  of  fealty  which  they 
had  taken,  the  same  homage  which  they  had  paid  to 
their  Monarch,  they  required  frora  their  Vassalsf  to 
themselves.  Thus  was  created  a  subordinate  class  of 
Nobility,  styled  in  different  Countries  and  gradations, 
Barom.X  Vavassors,%  or  Chdtdains,\\  wlio  again  en- 
joyed the  services  of  inferior  military  tenants.  Hence 
the  greater  Nobles,  holding  of  the  Crown  as  tenants  in 
chief,  became  intermediary  Lords  between  ihe  Sovereign 
paramount  and  tijcir  Sub-feudatories;  and  the  second 
Order  of  Benefices  was  distinguished  from  Royal,  as 
j4mcrf-fiefs.  In  it^s  descending  obligations,  however, 
the  bond  of  Feudality  grew  infinitely  closer  and  more 
elfectnal  ;  and  the  Duke,  or  Count,  still  more  the 
Vavassor  or  Chfttelain,  the  actual  leader  of  his  Vassals, 
received  the  fixed  measure  and  immediate  benefit  of  an 
allegiance,  which  he  might  himself  pay  only  nominally, 
or  altogether  withhold  at  his  pleasure  from  a  powerless 
superior.  But,  throughout  the  scale,  the  obligation  of 
niilitary  service  had  gradually  l>een  converted  into  the 
distinct  mark  and  condition,  only  the  more  real  as  the 
rank  of  the  Vassal  was  lower,  of  every  Beneficiary 
tenure  of  land;  and  in  this  manner,  before  the  end  o*f 
the  Xth  Century,  dje  complete  establisliment  of  the 
Feudal  Systeju  may  be  said  to  have  been  generally  ac- 
coujpliuhed. 

The  transition  to  this  form  of  Polity  drew  wiUi  it 
another  revolution  etjually  remarkable  In  tlie  state  of 
_  .  ,  For  a  long  liuje  tlie  great  Body  of 
Alodial  proprietors,  who  had  formed  the  original 
strength  of  all  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms,  and  were 
entitled  to  vote  in  their  National  Asseinblies,  held  a 
position  of  proud  superiority  over  the  personal  Vassals 
of  a  lAiiiX ;  ajid  might  exult  in  contrasting  the  indepen- 
dent possession  of  a  paleraal  inlieritance,  with  the  obli- 
gations imposed  on  the  tenure  ol  a  mtne  Benefice.  But 
the  practice  of  making  extensive  grant'?  of  land  to 
powerful  Chieftains  on  any  terms,  had  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  depress  the  strength,  and  endanger  the  rights, 
of  an  uncombined  mass  of  small  proprietors;  and  tience 
in  every  Country  the  lesser  Alodialists  gradually  lost  not 


Convt'r>ioa 

uf  AltuUal 

into  tViidd  landed   properly 


*  Balux,  CapiL  Pip.  el  Qtr.  Ma$,  pauim* 

f  raMMo/,  from  this  Kchic  Gwai  or  C7oo*,  a  serraiii  Du  Canire, 
r.  Vtitiut,  ° 

I  Umon  from  Baro,  in  eorrui,!  Latia  a  tolditr  or  romi :  Barotuft 
Ncfftf,  tnt-aamg  lircrally  the  rat-ti  or  Vassal*  of  a  Kinff.  la  a  proiwr 
KCiwe.  Buroas  were  tbenjfore  teDAoiii  iji  chief  of  thu  Crown;  hut  the 
term  was  maro  fi^t^ueally  apjjlitd  to  xVrri^re-vawiaJj^.     But  see  Da 

§  f'ahaMnrta^  i.  e.  tattalii  vaiMai/<nr»m,  Vassals  of  Feuflatories ; 
the  woi,1  cxprt'ssiug  thtif  double  all«?irUucc  to  their  iininedmte  Lord 
nrid  his  Suvt^rvigii.     Du  Caoge,  ad  v.  laviusortM, 

H  Hl*  called,  obviously  froio  Ihcif  poiscsaiuu   of  CW/m.     Du 


only  many  of  their  political  privileges  as  an  importftnt 
Order  in  the  State,  but  even  most  of  their  rights  n^ 
simple  freemen  and  land  owners*  Thus,  when  tlic 
Royal  donations  of  Benefices  had  planted  the  roob,  atitl 
wliile  the  custom  of  Sub-infeuding  was  extending^  the 
ramifications  of  the  System  of  Vassalage,  the  AJodiahsls 
themselves  fell  rapidly  into  the  same  state  of  depeudenct: 
upojj  a  superior  Lord»  which  distiagulshed  the  moK 
recent  tenures. 

Alodial  seems  so  much  more  desirable  than  Feudal 
property,  that  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  extnttmii- 
nary  that  the  transition  ii-om  the  one  sort  of  ten 
the  other  should  have  been,  as  it  generally  w 
voluntary  act  of  the  possessor.^  But  amidst  the  nuaitlljf ' 
and  violence,  the  public  disorders  and  private  w«« 
which  attended  ihe  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingiaa 
Kmpire  and  tilled  every  district  with  arms  and  rapine, 
the  relation  of  Lord  and  Vassal  was  the  only  securily 
for  mutual  defence ;  and  devoid  of  such  a  clainii  the 
uncoiuiected  Alodialist  could  find  no  protection  for  hi* 
rights  or  satisfaction  for  his  injuries.  Instead  ofreceiv- 
ing  them  either  from  the  Royal  authority  or  the  Natiooal 
laws,  he  was  most  exposed  to  spoliation  firom  tlie  rapa* 
cious  Governors  and  overbearing  Lords  of  his  dlslrkl, 
who  had  usurped  the  exercise  both  of  the  Re*;al  aiul 
Judicial  administration.  To  obtain  a  defence  therefore 
for  whieh  his  sing-le  arm  might  not  avail  a^tnst  a  ho^t 
of  oppressors,  he  had  no  resource  bnt  to  range  himstlf 
under  the  banner  of  some  powerfnl  protector;  and  he 
had  in  effect  scarcely  any  choice  leR  but  to  compoimd 
for  security  ug^riinst  every  otiier  tyrant,  by  subjecting 
himself  in  Feudal  service  to  the  nearest  or  most  respect* 
able  Loi-d. 

For  this  purpose,  He  sometimes  surrender^  hh 
Alodial  prof>erty  to  the  Chieftain^l  that  he  might  receive ^ 
it  back  ng^in  on  Feudal  tenure;  or  more  commotil^Nis 
it  is  probable,  simply  declared  himself  tlie  Vassal  of  tlie 
Lord  :  but  in  such  ways,  whether  by  processes  mora 
or  less  forma!,  it  is  certain  that,  before  the  close  of  the 
Xtth  Century,  the  old  Alodial  lands  in  France,!  *^ 
Germany,  and  in  Italy^^had  almost  all  become  Feudal] 

*  M  orator  J*  Ani.  Med,  jBvi.  vol*  L  p.  610, 

I  This  was  no  genvral  that,  in  some  ProTinees  at  kact,  H  l&i 
Count  could  prove  that  any  lauds  within  hia  Jurisdictioo  •-  i**^ 
Qti  uu  Feudal  servicej   h'3  mi^ht  scitte  them  as  hi»  own, 
noir^  Co»M(.  de  lUnuvtiisis,  c,  24,     Heuce  jirohably  the  tunous 
of  Nuf/e  icrre  tant  srigntur,  which  becume,  in  later  Are% 
nised  as  a  pnucjple  of  Frencli  Law  ;  although  this,   as  Sir.  1 
(vpL  L  p.  IGSi,)  \\aA  ohbervLKl  aftidir  Houiird,  wa«  true  otdy 
diction  not  of  tfuttre^  Alodiul  lands  indos«ii  withia  a  Fidtof  a  Lotfl 
bein^  mibjcct  to  his  territorial  justice. 

S  Mtiratori,  ubi  supra.  There  are,  however*  exfant  wamit  Cfavtcsi 
of  thtt  Eroperom  evif'u  cruiiting^  Alodial  temirti^s  iu  ItiJj  aim  liAtf 
dale  OS  llw  IXlh  Ctnitmy.  But  Iht53i«  appear  u  exceptions  IQ  » 
gfiicrsil  lule.     Maratorij  Antiq.  voL  i.  ii.  575. 

II  It  should,  at  the  game  time,  bf^  o&crved,  that  it  i«  iiKHnvtl 
cpeak,  as  is  sonietimps  dune^  as  if  this  revolution  had  bCM  gtnte 
universal.     Kven  in  Francf^,  there  weru  alwavK  *ome  AIcmUmI  UokIi; 
and  in  Luitfi^ufdoc  Ibpnti  ti^oures  prevailed  V^y      '   "    ''*'"  r 
J)w  Vie  et  Dt  \  aisML^tte,  vol  ii.  patnim.     In  tL 

Marcaj  De  3hroa  Htxjfamca,  App^     In   the  l'*^ ,..-v^  >...  -  ^- 

trac^K  of  Alodial  tennreM  so  late  as  Ihe  XlV  Lh  (>ntury.  Mtnit 
Opera  Dip/am.  vol  i.  p,  218.  But  see  Iluuard,  Anaenun  l^ndii 
Franjoi*,  ^c.  vol  i.  p.  192,  193.  Ac. 

^VitJi  respect  to  (femiany,  however,  il  nwj  fan  doubled  whi4lifr 
Mr.  Hal  I  am  (vlfi  tupra)  hun  renderL'd  m  pass  i  "^     ■'     .  ,  ua 

the  di^tiiiclion  between  the  Saro  andScmprr  /  itir* 

with  hi»  usual  accuracy,  in  pf«iuoikig that  th?:  1  u  v.  ..  ...   ., . .  Lm 

landt*  Alodially.  Baronea  tn  Otrmiutid  tunt  tm  dupJici  dtffrmtlik 
Alu  efttm  dicuHiur  timp/tciter  Haroues,  a  fit  S«mper>Baroac».  Sr«- 
per  Uimij  ii  etseferiiir,  qm  u  nmiio  boruoi  Ftttdum  hahtt^  §€d«lu^ 
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f.    Where   Alodbl   domains  were    lar^e,    ^he  possessors 
■— '  would  naturally  streng^th  en  liiemselves  by  Sub-in  feuding" 
them   among  their  tenants  upon  condition   of  military 
service;  where  their  estates  were  small,  they  themselves 
needed  the  protection  of  I  he  nearest  Yavassor,  or  Chlte- 
lain  ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  supremacy  of  the   great 
Peudntory  of  the  Province  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete their  security.     But  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
process  was  far  from  being;,  in  all  instances,  voluntary; 
and  thai  the  Alodialist  was  often   compelled  to  confess 
himself  the  Vassal  of  a  g^al  Lord,  by  falsely  admitting: 
a  Feudal  derivation  of  lands,  which  his  ancestors  had 
possessed  for  Ages  on  independent  tenure. 
of       But  another  expedient  for  obtaining  the  protection  of 
a  Lord,  without  incurring*  the  obligations  of  Feudal 
1^  tenure  and  ser%nceT  would  appear  to  have  prevailed  to  a 
■considerable  extent ;  and  from  a  very  early  period  in  the 
I  Middle  Ap:es  this  practice  was  Itnown  under  the  name 
\ot  Commendaiioji*  and  difFered  JVom  the  process  and 
I  nature  of  Infeudalion  in  being'  wholly  personal  and  not 
[territorial      An    individual  eommeftdtd    himself  to   a 
l|>owerful  superior ;  or,  in   other  words,  purchased  his 
[protection,  by  a  fixed  annua!  payment  of  money,  wine, 
ICkT  other  produce,t  Ji"d  sometimes,  indeed,  by  an  en- 
[i^emenl  to  serve  him  in  his  wars,     S»icli  payments 
rere  termed,  in  the  Latin  of  the  times,  Salvamcnta ; 
lud  were  commonly  matle  by  Monasteries  as  well  as  by 
'  simple  freemen  :  for^  in  the  lawless  state  of  society  then 
prevailing,  Ecclesiastical  Communities  needed  defence 
for   their  property,   almost  as   much   as   the  ordinary 
AtcKlial  proprietors.     But,  as  nie  latter  class  were  g'ra- 
dually  forced  into  the  condition  of  Feudal  tenants,  this 
mode  of  dependence,  thouj^h  it  was  not  unknown  in 
Towns.J  became  piincipally  confined  to  the  Monasteries. 
As   long,  however,  as  prsonal  Commendation  was  in 
use  for  individuals,  they  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to 
^^ dissolve  the  engagement  at  pleasure  without  subjecting 
^■themselves,  as  in  the  Feudal  compact,  to  any  forfeiture, 
^Bfclnce  il  was  unconnected  with  landed  tenure.     Thus  a 
^■Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald§  declares  tliat  every  free- 
V  man   may   commend   inmself  to  what  Lord  he   will : 
■  though  the  same  law  contains  a  startling  obligation  that 
r  to  some  stiperior  he  shall  so  subject  himself.     But  in 
|l     the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  conversion  of  Alodial  into  Feudal  tenures  lefl  little 
room  for  individuals  to  exercise  even  this  choice  of  a 

tLord ;  and  that,  aUhougli  Monasteries  and  Towns 
might  still  claim  a  precarious  protection  on  no  more 
onerous  conditions  tli^n  that  of  a  money  payment  to 
the  Lord  of  the  district  in  wliich  they  were  situated, 
ihe  voluntary  compact  of  a  personal  Commendation || 
was  generally  lost  in  a  complete  Feudal  subjection. 

wpw  ;  adeiique  liher  at  nt  nulli  ad  Jideiitaiit  a^^sh^ngafur  Jufamen* 

Icun,  ut  prapric  Bat-ones  tie  Limpm'ij  etue  divuntur.     Yet  Ihis  only 

I4tclaie*  ihat  the  Scmper-Baro  liL*ld  of  no  other  Baron,  but  thiit  the 

Finfistior  or  sample  Order  ht^ld  of  liim.     And  the  Lords  of  Limpttrgi 

}  thuuld  vuj>[)nse,  ovvod  tho  naiiai  FeuiUl  superiuiity  to  tliti  Km* 

'  itiiis  sense  Iheir  titli*  iraplied  only  that  they  were  prDjN.'rly 

'orii's.     Baron  ft  {qtmn  honiloe!«J   Rrgit  bt*in(j  in  proper 

I  the  mwi  or  Vassals,  the  immtnUatc  tenants  in  cbit-f  of 

FfieSormign, 

*  Du  Gauge,  ad  rv.  CemmmtialiOf  tl  Snivamtmtttm, 
^  Item  (  Cuwp*)  hahct  avrnttm,  ct  vinum  pro  sa/vamen/Of  ei  tlenarhfj 
myi  an  old  Charter  quolt^d  by  Du  Canp?,  ad  v. 
I  ThuB,  by  a  Charter  of  Philip  Augustus  ia  1189,  D^  homini* 
XbHt  t*ila;  dttfittlni»,  8fc.  kahehit  PretponttiM  noiter  pro  tait'amento  12 

JBaiuiii  Capititlarm^  Caroft  Gi/vi,  a,  d.  877. 
Mr.  Uallam*s  uotici*   wf  thi*  pradica  (vol.  i.  p.  169^1710 
VOL*  XI, 


Ilavinj^  thus  rapidly  and  briefly  noticed  the  Orig:in  a'fid  The  Feudal 
Grovvtfi  of  the   Feudal  System,  from   its  c^crms  amon^-     System, 
the  Nations  of  Uarbarian  Race,  until  its  maturity  in  all  ^"^'"^''^^^ 
the  Kiog-doms  which  arose  from   the   dissohition  of  the  ^'^^^^O'^'^d 
Carlovin^an  Empire;  we  may  next  pursue  its  History,  ]t\f^liii^m 
and  distinguish  its  aspect,  in   the  ditJeient  Countries  in  in  difler^ut 
whicji    it  was   adopted.     Until   the  separation    of  the  Countrie*. 
Empire  towards  the  close  of  the  IXth  Century,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  there  was  little  or  no  variety  in  tlie 
Feudal  constilutions  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
But  that  event  bad  an  opposite,  and  in  the  sequel  a 
contradictory,  influence  upon  the  internal  structure  of 
the  two  greatest  Monarchies  Tvhtch  were  formed  from 
the  division.     In  tracing-  the  operation  of  that  influence, 
it  will  he  necessary  sometimes  to  anticipate  the  general 
order  of  Chronological   narration,  and  to  allude  to  cir- 
cumstances belonging  in   sfrictness  to  a  later  period  of 
History  llian  that  to  which  we  have  yet  followed  out  the 
Annals  of  separate  States.     But,  that  the  ramifications 
of  the  Feudal  System  may  be  brought  under  a  single 
point  of  vieu%  this  proceeding  is  unavoidable ;  and,  as 
preventing  the  necessity  of  repetitions  to  explain  the  dis- 
tinct internal  condition  of  each    Kingdom,  it  seems  on 
the  whole  a  less  ohjectionable  plan  to  group  the  facts 
which  hear  on  the  Feudal  State  of  Society  imder  our 
present  appropriate   head  of  inquiry,  than  to  revert  to 
them  hereatler  in  detaiK 

I.  In  France,  the  triumph  of  Fendalism  was  earliest  I.  France 
effected.  The  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Carlovingian 
line  of  Princes,  tite  long-continued  recognition  of  an 
hereditary  right  of  succession  in  so  feeble  a  Dynasty, 
and  the  intermittent  usurpations  of  one  hundred  years, 
produced  a  gradual  and  total  annihilation  of  Monarchi- 
cal govern nieul.  The  incessant  ravages  of  the  North- 
men aggravated  the  public  calamities  and  disorder  ;  and 
the  general  anarchy  and  prostration  of  the  Royal 
Authority  prepared  Ihe  establishment  of  a  Feudal 
Aristocracy  so  entirely  independent  that,  for  full  three 
Centuries,  France  presented  the  appearance  rather  of  a 
number  of  petty  States  in  slight  and  imperfect  con  nee* 
tion  with  each  other,  than  of  an  integral  I^Ionarchy. 
Hence  that  Country  has  been  with  reason  considered  as 
forming  the  principal  seal,  and  offering  the  riTbsl  con- 
spicuous example,  of  the  Fendal  System  in  the  first  Ages 
after  the  maturity  of  its  institutions  and  principles.  A 
bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges,  which  the  great 
Feudatories  had  acquired  by  usurpation  and  sufferance 
during  the  weakjiess  of  the  Crown,  and  which  had  been 
too  long  confirmed  by  exercise  to  be  openly  disputed 
even  by  a  more  vigorous  race  of  Monarchs,  will  he  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  how  deeply  that  lianghty  and 
powerful  Aristocracy  had  planted  the  foundations  of  tlie 
Feudal  structnrc.  For,  in  these  privileges  were  num- Their  enor- 
bered,  the  rights  of  waging  private  wars,  of  exercising  mmisi  pri- 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  Fiefs,  and  of  coining  ^*^®S**» 
their  own  money ;  and  a  freedom  for  themselves  both 

scarcely  fulfils  his  promise  of  adding  a.  new  iHlufttratioii  of  its 
feature!*-  His  autbonUes,  almo-^it  alt  of  which  arc  to  he  found  in  Du 
Cange,  umk-r  tho  wtjrds  which  we  have  quoted,  ailmit  of  uo  ck^arer 
interpretation  than  that  learned  authority  had  extracti^d  from  them. 
Nor  does  there  seem  ground  for  the  charge  that  Dti  Ciin^  "  haa 
not  folly  apprchend^^d  the  subject"  of  personal  commendation  ; 
iince  h&  has  at  least  hrooght  forwunl  all  tho  imporlaut  evidence 
which  is  eitaiit  to  detf  rmine  ita  nature.  But  ia  fact,  «o  obscure  a 
custom^  which  must  havo  t>een  nearly  obliterateil  when  the  Feudal 
Syitem  Hwalbwe^l  up  Alodial  rightA^  possesses  neither  interest  nor 
importance  sufficient  to  reward  a  tnofo  (aiccesiftd  inquiry  iato  itf 
mcti  shades  and  diatiQctioas, 
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from  all   le^idlative  coatrol,  and  from  every  pecuniary 

contribution  and  public  duty  to  the  Kin|t'  and  the  Slate, 
except  the  customary  Feudal  services  and  aids.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  tissertiofi  of  such  Rcgalian  Rights  and 
exemptions  m  the  Aristocracy  left  to  the  Crown  merely 
the  shadow  of  Sovereignly;  and  that,  while  the  allef;^ance 
which  the  great  Feudatories  acknowledged  to  tlie  Throne, 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  the  strength  of  tJie  Feudal 
relation  was  maintaiDed  only  between  themselves  and  their 
own  Vassals.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  objected  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Feudal  System,  as  it  existed  in  Fmnce  from  the 
IXth  to  the  XJtli  Century  incluBi\^e,  that  it  was  defective 
in  the  first  link  of  the  descendini?  chain  of  obligations; 
but  this  imperfection  was  removed  in  a  succeeding  Age. 

The  revival  of  the  Royal  authority  slowly  commenced 
with  the  accession  of  the  Illd  Race  of  Sovercic:ns.  But 
those  Princes  were  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  restore  the 
effective  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  not  so  much  by  any 
real  weight  which  had  been  spared  to  the  Re^l  office, 
as  by  tlie  power  whicli  they  derived  from  their  own 
exlerisive  Fiefs ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Crown 
Vassals  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually  broken 
rather  by  the  preponderance  of  one  Family  of  their 
own  Order,  than  by  auy  strength  which  was  vested  in  the 
abstract  title  of  Royalty.  The  contest,  in  fact,  lay  far 
less  between  the  great  Feudatories  and  tlie  Ifouse  of 
Capet  as  Kings,  than  as  Counts  of  Paris  and  Orleans, 
In  tiiat  capacity  the  Capetiao  Family*  by  iheir  very 
large  Feudal  possessions,  were  already,  before  their 
seizure  of  the  Crown,  more  powerful  than  almost  any 
other  single  member  of  tlie  great  territorial  Aristocracy. 
Their  co-Vassals  were  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  Bur- 
gundy, Aquilaine,  and  Gascony*  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
Champagne,  Anjon»  Fonthieu,  Vermandois,  and  Tou- 
louse, the  Jjords  of  Bourbon,  Coney,  and  several  other??, 
all  of  wiiom  were  considered  lo  hold  immediately  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  reality  divided  the  Kingdom  among 
them.  Of  these  great  Vassal s»  very  tew  at  first  con- 
descend etl  lo  acknowledge  an  equal,  in  tlie  founder  of 
the  new  Royal  line,  for  their  Sovereign;  and  l!iotigh 
Hugh  Capet  succeeded  by  degrees  in  obtaining  an 
acquiescence  in  his  usurpation  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  France,  not  only  hin  title  but  that  of 
his  successors,  for  more  than  a  Century  at  least,  received 
very  slight  recognition  in  any  of  the  Provinces  South  of 
the  Loire.*  The  relations  of  the  Crown  even  with  some 
of  the  greatest  Northern  Feudatories,  such  as  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy  and  Counts  of  Flanders,  throughout  that 
Age,  remind  us  more  of  diplomacy  with  independent 
Powers,  alternately  engaged  in  friendship  and  warfare, 
than  of  Feudal  superiority  and  allegiance. 

But  the  activity  of  the  Capetian  Princes  rendered 
them  by  degrees  superior  to  any  single  Feudal  oppo- 
nent ;  and  the  extension  of  the  Royal  authority  became 
an  hereditary  object  which  they  naturally  pursued  with 
more  steadiness  and  unity  of  purpose,  than  it  was  op- 
posed by  corrivals,  not  less  jealous  of  each  other  than  of 
their  Sovereigns,  and  incapable  of  any  permanent  com- 
bination.    Of  the  early  Capetian  Rings,  Philip  Augus- 

♦  Hugh  Capet  himself  forced  Gutenne  (a.  o.  990)  to  make  some 
suhmissioa.  De  Vi^^  et  Dc  Vitiasffltei  HitJ^  de  iMK^urdoe^  vol.  iz. 
p.  120.  But  Llmomin  continued  to  deny  the  So?«*reijjn*y  of  the 
Capets  until  the  cotnmeiscement  of  the  following  C^uturjr.  /Jew, 
p,  1 50.  And  it  appears  fiom  Velly  (  Hut.  de  Fronct^  vol.  lii  p,  61.) 
that  the  Feudal  array  of  the  Kingdom,  as  formaUy  assembled  by 
liUuig  VI.  far  a  national  wor  aguiust  the  Gennan  Empire,  rvi^u  so 
late  as  a.  j>.  1120,  was  not  joined  by  any  V'asjsalji  frpm  ihe  iSuuib  gf 
the  Lou«> 
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ills,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  able  and  enl 
prising,  was  also  the  first  who  made  any  decisi^^e  pio- 
gress  hi  breaking  down  the  independence  of  the  Feudal 
Aristocracy.  In  this  he  was  tnainly  assisted  by  the 
mingled  good  fortune  and  unscrupulous  vigour,  through 
which  he  was  enabled  to  wrest  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anjou  from  our  pusillanimous  John*  The  annexatioir  ^_ 
of  these  great  Fiefs  to  the  French  Crown  placed  tbi^^i^ 
Royal  power  in  a  very  dilTerent  condition  from  that  to^*^ 
which  it  had  Ijeen  limited  by  simple  possession  of  the 
Counties  of  Paris  and  Orleans;  and  thenceforward  the 
Kings  of  France  felt  themselves  suflidently  strong  to 
assert  a  real  as  well  as  nominal  Sovereignty  over  the 
Feudal  Aristocracy.  The  most  powerfid  of  the  Crown- 
Viis sals  were  compelled  to  render  the  full  measure  oC 
allegiance  and  service  required  by  a  system  of  tenure 
which  had  theretofore  been  no  more  than  a  fiction- 
This  is  not  the  place  to  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
course  of  events  by  which  several  of  the  remaining  great 
Fiefs,  such  as  Poitou,  Toulouse,  and  in  part  Guienue«  fell 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown :  so  that  wbcn 
the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  awakened  to  their  danger  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Royal  power»  availed  them- 
selves of  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  to  combine  egarnst 
its  encroachments,  they  experienced,  lo  their  cost  and 
humiliation,  that  it  was  aheady,  under*  a  Female  Re- 
gency, strong  enough  to  over-master  their  united  efforts. 
In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  folknv  out  the  History  of  the  Feudal  System  in 
France  beyond  this  point,  at  which  the  balance  of  aa- 
thority  had  begun  decidedly  to  turn  agaiiLst  the  Arislo* 
cratic,  and  in  Jiivour  of  the  Royal  Authority. 

IL  It  has  been  said,  that  t!ie  separation  of  the  Stales  R®'*' 
of  the  Cadovingian  F^mpirc  in  the  IXlh  Century,  ha^l  ***** 
an  opposite  and  contnitlktory  influence  upon  the  in* 
terual  structure  of  the  two  great  Feudal  Monarchies 
which  sprang  from  that  event*  In  Germany,  at  the 
outset,  ijiough  the  Crown  became  elective,  a  successioa 
of  vigorous  Princes  repressed  the  usurpations  and  chas- 
tised tlie  revolts  of  tlie  great  Vassals:  in  France  the 
degenerate  weakness  of  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty, 
though  continuing  to  reign  under  an  hereditary  title, 
produced  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Feudal 
Aristocracy.  But  at  a  later  period,  while  the  Capetian 
Monarcbs  of  France  were  reducing  that  Order  into 
subjection,  the  great  Vassals  of  Germany  were  planting 
against  their  Emperors  the  foundations  of  soverciirn  rJirhls, 
wiiich  converted  their  Fiels  into  the  most   i  ,v 

blishinents  of  the  Feudal  System*     Thiscc^i!  its 

History  in  the  two  Monarchies,  is  attributable,  besides  the 
dilference  between  an  hereditary  and  elective  order  of  sue- 
cession,  on  the  one  liand  to  the  characters  of  snccrsfiin 
races  of  Emperors,  and  on  the  other  to  their  grealcon- 
tests  with  the  Papacy  which  agitated  Germany  and  Italy, 
during  the  Xltli  atid  two  following  Centuries* 

Originally,  the  principal  Fiefs  in  Germany  weve  of 
very  great  extent.  Being  divided  accord  jig  to  NaUooft, 
as  they  were  called^  of  distinct  origin  and  goveraed  by 
different  Codes  of  laws,  there  were  thus  formed  the  livie 
Duchies  of  Franconia,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Lof^ 
raine ;  lo  whieh  were  added  later,  by  conquest  from  the 
Hungarians,  the  two  Marches,  or  Marquisates,  of  Aus- 
tria and  Misnia.  Yet,  notwithsianditig  their  extent  of 
territorial  jurisdiction,  the  Dukes  of  these  Provinces 
were  by  no  means  independent  of  their  Sovei«igfia» 
Against  the  energy  by  which  Conrad  of  Fr^MttoaMt 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  the  three  Olhoa  of  Itis  Jioe 
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History,  deleg&ied  jurisdiction  into  a  Feudal  dominion.*  Ano- 
^^— v-"^  thtir  step  consolidated  the  work  which  the  Othos  had 
Edict  ot  commenced  ;  and  a  famous  Edict  of  Conrad  II.,  the 
^2J^  *^®  founder  of  the  Franconian  line,  published  at  Milan  in 
^^  1037,  is  usually,  although  confined  in  its  provisions  to 

, .  Italy,   quoted  as  fixing  the   maturity  of  the   Feudal 

maturity  of  System.  By  this  celebrated  Instrument,  some  disputed 
the  Feudal  questions  which  had  arisen  in  Italy  with  respect  to  Sub- 
infeudation were  definitively  settled.  It  was  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  no  Vassal,  whether  holding  a 
chief  or  an  Arriere-fief,  could  be  deprived  of  it,  "  except 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  and  the  judgment 
of  his  peers  or  equals ;"  and  that  all  Fiefs  were  heritable 
in  the  male  line,  and  incapable  of  alienation  by  the 
Lord  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Vassal.f 

These  provisions,  so  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  cer- 
tainly mark  the  complete  organization  of  Feudalism. 
Yet  it  is  from  this  epoch  also  that  its  decline  in  the 
same  Country  may  be  dated.  The  regular  administra- 
tion introduced  by  the  German  Emperore  favoured  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombard  Cities ;  and  the  growth  of 
Hepublican  strength  in  those  communities  was  fatal  to 
the  Feudal  Aristocracy.  First,  the  Oppidan  Counts 
were  ejected  by  the  citizens  ;  and  next,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  rural  Nobility  in  the  surrounding  districts  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  rising  Republics,  to  abandon 
their  Fiefs,  and  to  reside  within  the  same  walls  with 
those  jealous  Democracies.  {  The  Regalian  Rights 
which  those  Cities  conquered  from  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric I.  lefl  only  the  vain  image  of  Sovereignty  to  his 
successors ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Italian  professors  of  the  Civil  Law  had  successfully 
laboured  to  exalt  the  Imperial  prerogative,  threw  the 
privileges  of  the  remaining  rural  Nobility,  who  were 
less  capable  of  resistance  than  the  Republics,  into  gene- 
ral discredit.  Thus  subjugated  by  the  Democracies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  Imperial 
Sovereignty  on  the  other,  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  in  its 
proper  relations  was  rapidly  dissolved,  and  disappeared 
from  the  Political  stage.  Both  in  the  Municipal  and 
Imperial  Tribunals,  the  principles  of  the  Civil  were 
preferred  to  those  of  the  Feudal  Law;  and  for  all 
effectual  purposes  or  influence  on  the  state  of  Society, 
the  Feudal  System  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist  before  the  end  of  the 
Xlllth  Century.  In  the  Southern  division  of  that 
Peninsula  it  was  much  longer  preserved ;  for  the  Nor- 
man conquerors,  on  their  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  naturally  perfected  the  form  of  Polity  to 
which  they  were  habituated  in  their  own  Country,  and 
which  in  fact  had  been  long  rendered  familiar  in  a  part 
of  their  new  possessions  by  the  example  of  the  Lombards 
of  Benevento.§ 

IV.  The  structure  of  Feudalism  in  those  North- 
Eastern  districts  of  the  Spanish  March,  which  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  exhibited  some 
peculiarities  worthy  of  attention.  In  Catalonia,  one  of 
its  Provinces,  originally  governed  by  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona  as  Vassals  of  France,  who  acquired  the 
Crown  of  Aragon  by  marriage  in  the  Xllth  Century, 
the  custom  of  Sub-infeudation  appears  never  to  have 
prevailed  beyond  the  first  degree.     At  least,  it  is  as- 
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serted  by  a  native  Writer,*  that,  undet  the  Kingdom  *■ 
of  Aragon,  Arriere-fiefs  were  unknown  in  Catalonia ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Royal  Barons  of  that 
Province  derived  their  inheritance  from  the  immediate 
Vassals  of  the  old  Counts  of  Barcelona.  It  is  probable  < 
that  the  primitive  Feudal  Constitution  of  Aragon  Proper  ! 
was  similar  to  that  of  Catalonia ;  and  the  Aragooese  ] 
Barons,  or  Ricoshomhres,  as  they  were  called,  appear  to 
have  formed,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Kingdom,  a  small 
but  powerful  Aristocracy,  who  elected  their  Sovereign 
usually  out  of  one  Royal  line,  but  invested  him  with 
only  a  very  limited  Feudal  supremacy.  The  History 
of  the  peculiar  Regal  Constitution  of  Aragon  belongi^ 
however,  rather  to  the  Civil  Annals  of  that  Kingdom* 
than  to  our  present  subject.  It  was  little  affected  fay 
an  extension  of  the  Feudal  Institutions  which  followed 
the  Christian  conquests  beyond  the  Ebro.  The  tent* 
tories  which  were  wrested  from  the  Saracens,  chiefly 
through  the  enterprises  of  the  Ricoshambres,  were  par* 
celled  out  among  their  Order  by  the  Aragonese  Kings 
on  strictly  military  tenures ;  and  the  condition  anneaced 
to  those  Fiefs  that  the  Barons  should  subdivide  then 
into  Knights'  fcc8,t  completed  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Feudal  System  in  all  its  gradations  throughont 
Valencia,  and  at  least  great  part  of  Aragon.  Its  exist-  ^ 
cnce  even  survived  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  ConeCi* ! 
tution  of  Aragon,  which  will  claim  notice  in  another 
place,  presents,  by  the  protection  which  it  extended  to 
the  rights  of  every  rank  of  Feudal  tenants,  the  boldest 
features  of  Aristocratic  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  contemporary  History  of  any  Country  but  our 
own. 

V.  In  England,  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  ' 
relative   to   the   nature  of  landed  tenures  under  the ' 
Saxon  Monarchs,  there  can  be  none  in  dating  the  sudden 
and  complete  establishment  of  the  Feudal  System  (iom_ 
the  Era  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     The  circumstanees  . 
under  which  the  Kingdom  was  won  by  a  foreign  inn^  f 
sion  and  a  decisive  victory,  naturally  led  the  Conqueror  ■ 
to  invest  his  followers  with  estates,  on  the  tenure  mort  ' 
congenial  to  the  practice  of  his  own  Country,  and  most " 
conducive  to  the  security  of  his  new  Throne.   The  condi- 
tions of  Feudal  service  in  all  its  gradations  were  there- 
fore   rendered   by  an  obvious   policy   the  principle  of 
every  grant  of  land.     Upon  such   terms,  by  origmal 
violence  and  subsequent  confiscations,  was  nearly  the 
whole  soil  of  the  Kingdom  divided  among  the  foniga 
leaders  and  their  retainers  ;  and  this  forcible  settlement 
is  the  first  remarkable  example  in  the  History  of  Feo- 
dalism  of  its  introduction  iuto  a  State,  at  an  Epoch  when 
that  form  of  Polity  had  already  been  fully  matured  in  _ 
other  parts  of  Europe.     To  the  means  and  the  lateness  ' 
of  its  establishment  may  be  ascribed  the  peculiar  fin*  ^ 
tures  of  the  System,  as  it  prevailed  in  England.     In  -^ 
no   other  Country  of  Europe,   perhaps,  were  Fendsl  ^ 
tenures  so  universal  and  so  uniform  in  their  obligations; 
and  in  none  were  the  Fiefs  of  the  great  Vassals  so  scaU 
tered  over  difierent  Provinces.     With  the  exceptions  of 
the  great  Earldoms  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  scarcely 
any  Lordship  extended  over  a  continuity  of  territory ; 
and  the  Knights'  Fees,  which  formed  the  couiponoii 

*  Petr.  de  Marca,  De  Marca  Hi»p,  p.  1395. 
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parts  of  the   same   Barony  were   prenerally   dispersed 
•i^  thrmicrh  ditferent  Conn  lies  *     Whether  this  orisrinated 
in  accident  or  desi^rn  on  the  part  of  the  Conqueror,  it  had 
a  remarkable  effect  in  preventinn;  ihc  ^rowthof  any  such 
inordinate  power  in  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  of  Enirjand, 
as  had  long'  rendered  that  Order  in  France  so  formid- 
able to  the  Sovereifi^n.     Moreover,  the  difference  of  the 
mode  in  which  Fiefs  were  oripnally  acquired  in  the 
two  Countries,  had  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  Kinf^;  and  Vassal .     In  France,  the  rise  of 
the  Capetian  Dynasty  had  !)een  preceded  by  the  secure 
estabhshment  of  the  great  Fiefs,  whose  possessors  were 
fctronn^  in  their  usurpinpr  pretensions  and  real  power, 
rather  as  rivals  than  as  subjects  of  their  Kin^s.     But  in 
England,  the  Barons  actually  owed  their  possessions  to 
the  grants  of  the  Crown  ;  aud  the   Royal  superiority 
was  not.  as  in  Countries  in  which  it  had  often  so  become 
through   revolutions  and   anarchy,    a  mere   fiction  of 
Feudal  Law^  but  a  reality  enforced  from  the  outset  by 
practical   oblifrations,   and  never  interrupted   by   their 
desuetude.   The  supreme  power  which  the  Kiii[j:*s  Court 
beg'an  almost  immediately  after  the  Conquest  to  arro- 
g-ate  to  itself  as  an  universal  Tribunal  of  uftimate  resort 
»nd  appeal,  also  prevented  the   eslablishmcut  of  that 
ricjjht  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  Feudal  Aristocracy, 
hich  formed  the  gjeatest  source  of  its  power  in  other 
"Countries,     But,   above  all,   the  independence   of  the 
g-reat  Eng"lish  Vassals  was   crushed  in   its  birtli  by  a 
measure  of  the    Conqueror    himself,    which   certainly 
Tiolatcd  an  essential  principle  of  the  Feudal  relation.  As 
p       the  System  existed  on    the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
^^ Sovereign  could  not   claim  any  direct  allegiance  from 
^rthe  holders  of  Arriere-fiefs,  who^e  fealty  was  due  only 
to  their  immcdiale  Lords  :t  but  William  L  oblig^ed   not 
only  his   Barons  who   held  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  but 
their  Vassals  also,  to  take  an  oalh  of  fealty  to  himself  f 
f  0^      Hence  altogether   the   Royal  authority  in   Eii^^land 
''***   assumed  from  the  outset  a  vigour  which  was  unknown 
in  the  Feudal  Monarchies  of  earlier  establishment ;  and 
Is   prerogatives  were   exercised   and  extended  with  a 
tyranny,  to^vhich  the  contemporary  Governments  of  the 
Continent  afford  no  parallel     The  rapacity  of  the  Crown 
"wras  displayed  in  the  excessive  exaction  of  every  Feudal 
fight ;  and  the  seizure  of  lands  in  wardship   and  the 
;tual  sale  of  the  heiresses  of  Fiefs   in  marriage,  were 
istrrpatious, — i\s  we   shall    hereafter  have  occasion  to 
notice, — peculiar,  at  least  in  their  dei^ree,  to  the  Kings 
of  England.     It  may  thus  briefly  be  defined  of  the  state 
f  Feudalism   in  England  that,  while   its  Inslitntions 
ere  established  in  all  their  completeness,  and  its  whole 
ystem   of  customary  Law  as  implicitly  followed,  the 
rst  were  so  employed  a.s  to  cement  the  strength  of  the 
l^hrone  by  means  of  a  military  Aristocracy,  without  en- 
angering  the   Boyal  aulhority  over  that   Order;  and 
he  second  so  wrested  as  to  give  to  the  Crown  all  the 
id  vantage  which  in  other  Countries  was   engrossed  by 

♦  See  the  exam plc^eolkctcd  by  Mr.Hallani,  Middle  ^^e#,ToKii. 
.432. 
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the  crrent  Vassals.     Throuf^h  what  process  this  subjec*  The  Fonclal 
tion  of  the  Feudal  Order,  and  its  resistance  to  the  ty-     System, 
ranny  of  the  Crown*  WT*re   made  instrumental  iu   ]>re'  ^'^^v^*-' 
paring  n  foundation  for  the  jj^lorious  fabric  of  English 
Liberty,  will  form  a  future  subject  of  inquiry  into  the 
Rise  of  the  Constitutional  System. 

VI,  The  Feudal  Institutions  having  prevailed  in  ^'I-  Scor- 
Scotlaud  as  well  as  England,  some  separate  account  of  *'*^^* 
their  rise  and  maturity  in  the  former  King;dom  may  be 
expected.  But  the  origin  of  Feudalism  in  Scodaud  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
authentic  evidence  of  the  period,  the  source,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  introduction,  it  can  only  tx*  con- 
jectured that  Feudal  Tenures  were  adopted  iu  that 
Country  from  the  example  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of 

Engl  and  J  soon  after  their  forcible  establishment  by 
those  invaders  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Island, 
Neither  does  the  later  History  of  Feudalism  in  Scot- 
land throw  any  special  illustration  on  the  great  features 
of  the  System*  For  its  condition  in  that  Kingdom  was 
so  irreg-uhtr  and  aniirchical,  as  to  exhibit  in  practice 
scarcely  any  of  (he  recognised  obligations  of  Feudato- 
ries to  their  Sovereign ;  and  its  aspect  and  results  were  Charader 
even  more  Aristocratic  than  in  any  other  Cotiutry,  The  *f  ^^"1t^*| 
powers  usurped  and  retained  by  tlie  Scottish  Nobles^  Kin^^domt 
long  after  the  decline  of  Feudal  privileges  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  were  so  exorbitant  anrl  lawless  as  to  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  tlie  legitimate  administration  of 
the  Royal  authority.  This  extreme  preponderance  of 
the  Aristocratic  Order  was  principally  owing,  beyond 
the  usual  tendency  of  the  same  Institutions  elsewhere, 
to  the  union  of  the  devoted  feelings  of  Keltic  Clanship 
with  the  ordinary  obligations  of  Feudal  Vassalage. 
Many  of  the  great  Scottish  Barons  claimed,  with  suc- 
cessful violence,  the  unlimited  exercise  of  every  Regalian 
right ;  and  the  absolute  nature  of  tlicir  territorial  juris- 
diction IS  marked  by  the  privilege  which  they  established 
under  the  title  of  rephdgtng^  or  of  removing,  any 
cause  wherein  their  dependents  might  have  been  sum- 
moned before  the  King's  Court,  into  their  own,  and 
even  of  punishing  the  Vnssal  who  sought  or  obeyed  the 
judgments  of  the  Royal  tribunal.* 

VII.  A  third  example  of  the  foundation  of  a  State  VHPalio- 
upon  Feudal  principles  in  the  maturity  of  the   System  '^^^^' 

is  aiforded  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     On 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  in  the  First  Crusade,  every 
motive  of  policy  aud  habit  dictated  the  establishment 
of  a  Military  Government  fur  the  preservation  of  the 
new  Christian  possessions;  aud  the  settlement  of  the 
Kingdom  was  therefore  cfTVctcd  on   a  purely   Feudal 
basis.     Exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  incessant  assaults  Feudal  Es- 
of  Infidel  enemies,   the  scanty  army  of  warriors   who  *^**l^'shriie!it 
remained  to  defend  the  Holy  Lund,  needed   the  closest  Kingdom  of 
bond    of    Feudalism    to  con.volidale    their   insufficient  Jerusakni, 
strength;  and   through  no  other  Institutions,  probablj', 
could  the  possession  of  Palestine  have   been  so  long 
maintaixied   by  its  small  resident  population  of  martial 
colonists*     A  warfare  without  remission  kept  the  obli- 
gations of  tenure  by  military  service  in  perpetual  exer- 
cise ;  and  the  History  of  the  Latin  Monarchy  in  Pales- 
fine  exliibits  the  Feudal  Constitution  of  Society, equally 
in  its  original  purpose  and  continued  action,  under  the 
most  appropriate  and  perfect  form.     We  may,  therefore, 
with  some  advantage,  and  at  least  without  inconvenience, 

*  Sir  JameB  Cfaij^*  Jt^s  Fewdu/ej  lib.  iii.  tit.  vis.  &c.    Robertion, 
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introduce  a  few  references  to  the  internal  structure  of 
that  State,  as  rather  appertaining  to  our  present  subject, 
than  demanding  a  place  hereafter  in  the  strictly  Chro- 
nological series  of  events. 
Its  ConsU-       Though  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem  was  at  first  purely 
elective,  the  successive  elevation  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
of  his  brother  Baldwin  I.,  and  of  his  relative  the  Ilndof 
the  same  name,  established  a  principle  of  succession  in 
that  Family,  which  was  transmitted  even  through  the 
Female  line ;  and  the  Kingdom  became  an  hereditary 
Feudal  Monarchy.     According  to  the  custom  of  the 
European  States,  the  principal  Offices  of  the  Crown — 
such  as  those  of  Seneschal,  Constable,  Marshal,  and 
Chamberlain, — were  also  hereditary.*    The  Kingdom 
was  divided  into  four  chief  Baronies,  of  Jafia,  Galilee, 
Cesarea,  and  Tripoli,  with  many  Lordships  in  diief  of 
inferior  extent,  to  all  of  which  were  attached  the  high 
Feudal  privileges  of  coining  money  and  of  territorial 
jurisdiction.  These  great  Fiefs  were  held  by  the  Knights' 
service  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  fees,  and 
8ub-infeuded  accordingly.     In  these  numbers,  however, 
were  included  Uic  contingents  of  the  four  principal  Cities 
of  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Naplousa,  which  appear  to 
have  depended  immediately  on  the  Crown ;  and  even  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Commercial  Communities  of  the  King- 
dom were  bound  to  perform  military  service  through 
Feudal  tenants  of  lower  rank  than  the  knightly  Vassads 
of  the  Baronies  and  great  Cities.t    The  famous  Militaiy 
Orders  of  Palestine  who  served  on  their  Religious  obli- 
gations were  not  Feudal  Institutions :  but  their  array 
formed  a  principal  resource  in  the  public  defence. 

The  necessities  and  danger  of  the  Christian  State  in 
Palestine  enforced  the  fullest  obligations  of  Feudal 
tenure ;  and  in  the  extant  legal  Code  of  the  Kingdom 
under  the  name  of  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem^  these  are 
defined  with  a  strictness  which  marks  the  peculiar  exi- 
gence of  their  demand.  The  unusual  amount  and  extent 
of  tlie  obligations  there  imposed  upon  Vassals  for  the 
ransom  of  a  captive  Lord,  bespeak  the  calamities  of  an 
unequal  warfare  with  the  Musulmans,  in  which  the  occa- 
sion for  such  aids  was  but  too  frequent. t  The  aliena^ 
tion  of  Fiefs,  without  consent  of  the  Lord,  and  in  any 
case  to  minors  and  females,  as  incapable  of  military 
service,  was  forbidden^  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  with  an 
anxiety  to  be  expected  in  a  State  which  could  not  afford 
to  la<ie  the  services  even  of  a  single  Knight.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  heiress  of  a  Fief  was  compelled  to  marry, 
in  order  that  her  husband  might  perform  the  Feudal 
duties  to  which  her  sex  rendered  her  incompetent  ;||  and, 
also,  the  division  by  Sub-infeuding  a  Fief  owing  only 
one  Knight  8  service  was  positively  prohibited :  lest,  so 
dismembered,  none  of  its  parts  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  whole  man.^  And  the  term  of  service  due  to  the 
King  by  his  Vassals,  instead  of  being  limited  to  forty 
days,  was  extended  to  a  full  year,  either  within  or  beyond 
the  realm,  whenever  required  for  the  public  good.  Such 
were  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem^ 
which  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  that  Kingdom 
were  extended  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  Feudalism ; 
but,  in  examining  the  more  common  features  of  the 
System,  we  shall  find  that  the  general  spirit  also  of  the 
same  remarkable  Code  will  throw  back  several  illustra- 
tions on  those  forms  of  Polity  in  Europe,  from  which  it 
was  originally  borrowed. 


Strictness 
ofiU 
Feudal 
Law. 


•  ^Mitef,  e.  289. 
1  Ibia.e.273. 
(I  Jbid.c.iro 


f  Aid.  c.  324-^30. 

4  Ibid,  c  198. 
Ibid.  c.  155. 


After  the  Historical  sketch  which  has  been  offered  in  Tb 
the  few  preceding  pages,  to  illustrate  the  Origin  and     ^ 
Growth,  the  local  extent,  and  varying  aspect,  of  Feudal-  ^ 
ism  in  the  different  Countries  wherein  it  prevailed  ;  we  ^^ 
now  proceed  to  attempt  some  more  particular  analysis  ^m 
of  the  principles  and  features    of   that  memorable  Sx 
System.     Here  the  nature  of  a  Feudal  reltUon ;  the 
forms  and  conditions  by  which  it  was  attended ;  the  ima- 
dents  to  which  it  was  liable,  and  the  rights  whidi  it  eoo- 
ierred ;  will  successively  claim  our  attention :  and  the  ai^ 
ject  will  naturally  be  concluded  by  a  view  of  the  dilfereni 
Orders  of  Society  which  the  Feudal  System  created  4Nr 
recognised ;  and  an  estimate  of  the  results  whieh  it  pv^ 
duoed  upon  the  Political  and  Civil  condition  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  peculiar  prin-  O: 
ciple  of  the  Feudal  relation  was  a  mutual  compact  of  P^ 
protection  and  iidelity  between  Lord  and  Vassal ;  villi  ^ 
a  fixed  interchange  of  duties,  arising  exclusively  out  ef 
landed  tenures  by  military  service.    The  superior  who 
bestowed,  and  the  follower  who  accepted,  an  estate  in 
lief,  were  alike  held  to  have  thereby  bound  themselves 
to  each  other  under  certain  well-known  and  mutual 
obligations,  wliich  constituted  the  Laws  of  Feudal  ism  ; 
and  these  conditions  were  equally  due,  in  the  male*  line  It 
of  primogeniture,  from  their  respective  heirs  territorial  ^ 
for  ever.     That  is  to  say,  they  were  due  in  respect  of  ^ 
the  land  which  was  the  subject  of  the  compact;  and 
on  no  other  account.     Accordingly,  the  Feudal  bond 
determined  and  ceased   with  any  transfer  of  the  Fiefi 
the  obligations  of  which  fell  upon  its  new  holder.     But 
for  this  reason  also,  such  an  alienation,  by  purchase  or 
in  any  other  manner,  was  not  allowable  except  with  fiill 
permission  of  the  Lord  ;t   nor  properly  could  the  latter 
himself  alienate  his  own  Sovereignty  without  the  con- 
sent   of   his   Vassals. {     For  the   Lord   having  (»lj 
grranted  the  estate  on  condition  of  military  service,  had 
a  nght  to  be  satisfied  that  it  should  not  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  a  tenant,  less  competent  than  his  Va^ 
sal  to  discharge  such  duties,   or  from  any  cause  ob- 
noxious to  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accepUnr 
of  the  Fief  having  bound  himself  only  to  one  Seigneur 
and  his  lineal  heirs,  should  not  be  compelled  to  render' 
the  same  services  to  a  stranger.     In  this,  and  in  every — 
other  regard,  the  Feudal  contract  was  strictly  re^procaL.^ 
In  proportion  to  the  services  which  it  exacted  from  i 
Vussal,  were  the  equivalent  duties  of  protection  whk 
it  imposed  u])on  the  Lord ;  nor  could  faith  be  broken  i 
one  side  without  justifying  a  release  from  all  oMigatieii^ 
on  the  other.     If  the  Vassal  neglected  to  perform  hi^ 
bounden  service,  he  forfeited  the  estate  itself  which  i 
held  by  such  conditions  :  if  the  Lord  withdrew  his  ] 
tection,  he  thereby  lost  his  right  of  sovereignty.^ 

*  Whether  females  could  ori^nallv  succeed  to  the  iuberitaoee  I 
Flcfs  has  been  duubted.  The  spirit  of  Feudal  tenures  s«eni«  < 
to  their  capability  of  succession,  since  thev  could  render  no  ] 
military  service ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  onginal  p 
it  is  certain  that  (except  in  Germany)  females,  in  the  nuUiuity  of  t 
System,  were  commonly  suffered  to  hold  Feudal  lands.  The  Hii^nr 
rical  instances  of  this  are  too  numerous  for  citation :  but  Ibr  i^^ 
recessed  legality  of  the  practice,  see  Ams€9  de  J^rmsaHetm^  Si^Bi 
ciallyc.  167. 

f  lAbri   Feudorumf  u.  tit.  9.  52.    Beaumaaoiri  Comitmtm 
Bwttvmtis,  c.  2.    jtuitcs  <k  JeruM/em,  c  272.  

X  Of  this,  though  not  always  so  expressly  laid  down  m  t^H 
Feudal  law  books  as  the  same  prohibition  against  the  VaMaly  tti^^W 
can  be  as  little  doubt  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  eontract 
■ee  Sir  Martin  Wright  on  Tenures,  c.  30.  Je  Ub,  Feud 

&  Ub,  Feudorum,  iL  tit.  26.  47.  Beaumaooir,  c.  61. 
JtruMa/em,  c.  200,  201.  217.  265.  &c.    JSiabimtmms  dt  Si. , 
(apmd  \9\ly,  Hitt.  de  FYtmcej)  c  49. 
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Feudal  System  enforced  from  the  highest,  or  Royal 
Sovereign,  as  Lord  Paramount,  down  to  the  lowest 
tenant  of  a  Siib-infeudation,  it  became  a  question  of 
disputed  right  and  delicate  application*  whether  a 
Vassal  was  bound  to  serve  his  immediate  Seigneur 
against  liie  King*  or  Princet  of  whom  the  latter  might 
hold.  In  other  words,  whether  the  obligations  of  alle- 
giance by  wliicU  any  l«'eudaiory  rjouna  nimself,  were 
binding  also  through  bim  on  his  Sub-vassals  and  their 
tenants.  Certainly,  in  those  earlier  Ages  of  Feudalism, 
when  it  had  reached  its  maturity  without  having  yet  lost 
tlie  purity — if  the  phrase  may  be  admitted — of  its  Insti- 
tutions, the  bond  in  every  ease  existed  only  betweeu 
^ach  Lord  and  his  immediate  Vassal :  so  that  the  tenant 
of  a  second  or  third  Sub-infeudation  owed  no  allegiance 
whatever  to  the  Feudatory  who  commenced  tlie  divi- 
sion, or  to  the  King  from  whom  the  whole  had  been 
derived.  The  practical  indc|>eadence  of  tiie  Royal 
authority,  enjoyed  by  great  Vassals,  favoured  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle.  In  France,  for  example,  as 
long  as  such  powerful  Princes  as  the  Plantagenets  held 
Normandy  and  other  great  Fiefs,  it  would  have  been 
vain  for  the  Kings  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Vassals 
of  the-se  Feudatories  against  themselves  :  but,  when  the 
Royal  power  began  to  be  better  established,  encroach- 
ments were  successfully  made  by  the  Crown  upon  an 
independence  so  dangerous  to  its  supremacy ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  service  was  due  by  a  Vassal  lo  his  imme- 
diate Lord  against  his  King,  was,  in  an  unconditional 
sense  at  least,  gradually  abrogated,  A  law^  of  Louis 
IX.  declares  that  the  tenant  of  an  Arriere-fief,  if  sum- 
moned by  his  Lord  to  atlenti  him  against  the  King, 
shall  first  ascertain  whether  the  Sovereign  has  denied 
juijlice  to  his  immediate  superior:  iu  which  case  only, 
he  is  bound  to  serve  bim  in  obtaining  redress  by  arms.* 
In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  even  from  ihe  first  esta* 
blisliment  of  Feudalism  under  the  Conqueror,  that 
politic  ^lonarch  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  all 
Arrierc-vassals  ;t  and  in  the  Feudal  Law  of  the  Latin 
Kingilom  of  Jerusalem,  whose  fon  ndatiim  bears  date  a 
ce!itury  later,  ihere  is  no  principle  better  defined  ihan 
the  obligation  of  fealty  from  tlie  Arrierc-vassai  to  Ihe 
King4 

Such  as  we  have  here  described  were  the  conditions  of 
a  proper  Fief,  But  there  were,  also,  during  the  Feudal 
Ages»  tenures  of  another  descripltoa,  of  whicli  some 
notice  is  necessary  in  any  view  of  I  be  general  System 
from  whence  they  derived  Iheir  origin.  VVheii  Feudal- 
ism had  been  thoroughly  eblablislied,  its  terms  and 
fashions  came  to  be  extended  l>y  a  species  of  legal 
fiction  to  various  contracts  foreign  to  its  primitive  spirit. 
The  marks  of  a  proper  Feudal  relation  were  investiture 
without  purchase,  and  the  obligation  of  military  service  : 
but  grants  of  land,  of  rents,  of  pensions  from  Royal 
treasuries,  and  even  of  ofiices,  were  often  made,  for  a 
pecuniary  price,  or  upon  condition  of  civil  or  domestic 
services,  which  by  analogous  usage  were  still  regarded 
as  Fiefs  ;  while,  from  being  held  wilhout  martial  duties, 
they  were  distinguished  as  in  their  nature  improper. 
These,  however,  usually  partook  insomuch  of  the  nature 

♦    Etatf/ttfftnfHM  de  St*  L&ttUj  C-  49, 

j  Th«  KnglisK  form*  of  homage,  gxvun  l*y  Dii  Gauge  Cuntler  *he 
hiMil  Wfure  cittd)  frum  Bmctou  and  LittU-ton,  conclude  with  a 
fo^rmal  n;s4;rvtition  of  atli*^iAnce  as  dtie  to  the  Kifi|^.  **  Sm/cd  fde 
dkh\i&  Domintt  iteffi  et  ha-rcdt^ut  auU"  Sttlve  iu  foif  yur  jtti  doy  a 
noiirr  Seiffnhr  /e  /7»y,  &c.  And  the  ciistonmry  law  uf  sume  parttf  uf 
t!hc  Continent  m  quoted  by  Du  Caoge  ttJ  the  sume  rflVch 

{  AMuet  de  JeruMaiemfprniim  ;^— ^iHit  i;)ipvciaUy  20j.  'H)*}.222,  i^c. 


of  proper  Fiefs  both  as  being  held  by  fixed  serdces  and  TbtFi 
received  by  some  sort  of  investiture  and  oath  of  fealty;  Syip 
though  it  would  appear  that  no  homage  was  required  of 
their  possessors,  nor  were  the  grants  themselves  always 
heritable.*  The  most  dignified  among  improper  Fiefs, 
however,  were  those  consisting  in  ofiices  of  state  or  of 
lloyal  households ;  and  such,  it  has  been  remarked,  was 
tHe  strmi^c  Luiibiiiutiiiij  uf  iitumii- lb  vvhich  had  originated 
among  the  free  Northern  Nations  that,  under  the 
Feudal  Monarchies,  the  proudest  Nobdity  thought  it 
not  derogatory  to  perform  the  menial  duties  of  butlef* 
sewer,  or  chamberlain  about  the  Royal  person.f  Hence 
arose  many  of  those  titles,  primarily  of  servile  signi- 
fication, which,  in  the  German  Empire  were  claimed  as 
the  highest  honours  by  Electoral  and  other  So\'ereigB 
Princes,  and  which  are  still  perpetuated  as  dignities  ui 
every  European  Court.  By  the  great  Feudal  Nobililj, 
the  uppurteuances  of  regal  state  were  closely  imitated; 
and  Iheir  households  w^re  filled  with  officers  who  held 
lands  by  the  performance  of  domestic  services.  Anotlier 
description  of  tenure  was  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
at  iloyal  coronations  which,  in  our  own  Country  and 
Times,  we  have  seen  still  claimed  in  an  honourable 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  family  pride,  that  has  survived  the 
clianges  of  manners,  and  marks  a  last  lingering  altacb- 
ment  to  tlie  uses  of  venerable  antiquity. 

From  all  proper  Fiefs,  besides  the  primary  coDditions  f  j 
of  fidelity  and  military  serv  ice,  there  aceruetl  to  tlie  Lord 
on  certain  occasions,  rather  by  the  growth  of  usage 
than  in  the  original  spirit  of  Beneficiary  grants,  various 
emoluments,  which  became  known  under  the  iiaine  of 
Feudal  Incidents.  The  cliicf  of  these  were  Aids»  Rdic& 
Fines,  and  Escheats. 

L  The  first  were  of  all  Incidents  those  which  SfOfe  LUM 
nio?t  naturally  out  of  tlie  Feudal  compact.  In  their 
proper  restriction,  or  when  not  stretched  into  unreason* 
able  demands  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Crown,  these  pecu- 
niary payments  were  of  three  kinds: — for  ransoming  the 
Lord  from  captivity,t  for  portioning  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  for  making  his  eldest  son  a  Kuiglit§  To  these,  in 
ihc  language  of  our  Great  Charter,||  the  number  of 
*'  reasonable  Aids"  was  defined  and  restricted ;  and 
their  legality  seems  also  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Feudal  constitutions  of  every  otlier  Country.  But  the 
number  of  Aids  was  somclimes  swelled  by  local  customs, 
sometimes  multiplied  as  the  Monarchical  prevailed  over 
the  Aristocratic  power,  by  t)Tannical  exactions,  and  on 
various  pleas  of  necessity;  and  indeed  such  Feud;*! 
Aids  altogether,  as  a  distinguibheil  writer  has  observed, 
are  chiefly  worthy  of  attention  from  having  furni; 
first  the  substitute,  and  next  the  pretext,  for  an  arb 
Hystem  of  Royal  taxation.^ 


*  Du  Cttnge^  tv.  Feudum  AiMuajn,  Feudmn  de  i 
f  Hall  am,  Mtdditf  J^ea^  vol.  i,  p.  195. 

I  Of  Ihu  levying  of  this  Aid, the  most  remarkalile  taiUticv  in  out  j 
own  History  was  th«  raaiom  of  Richard  L  for  which  a  tat  of  twenff 
ihillini^  was  levii^i  on  every  Knl|;lit's  fet'.     Roj^  Uovedvn,  p.  4 1 4, 

^  It  ii  not  irasy  to  undfnftandj  nor  is  it  e&pUini^d  by  writen  tai 
Ftrndalism^  why  this  occasion  should  dc-mand  a  pecuiti«r]r  Aid,  for 
the  curemumiL]  ex|«ayes  of  Knighthood  could  not  hev«rygt¥«t: 
uutetMi  it  muy  he  supposed  thut,  as  Knighthood  w»4  caor^nvd  c»a 
tho  eiitranct.' uf  thu  young  Prince  or  Lard  into  mma*»  csUilCy  t^ 
tvx  upito  the  Vassals  was  intended  tt>  mftiatain  the  separate  cite* 
bUnihiuent  which  Wcame  neceuary  for  his  dij^nity.  In  thU  rirw, 
its  princijilc  wutild  be  intuliij^iblt?,  as  corTe»pundi»g  with  thai  of  tL»  * 
Aid  for  iMiftiufiing  the  Sovem^n**  eldest  daughtt^. 

II  Maj^iia  t-hurta,  c.  12, 
%   For  a  fidkr  accoimt  of  thi*  vnriety  of  Aids  thaa  is  i 

Uijt  pi  net.",  M*c  Du  Caiiije,  r.  jiiiriUinm, 
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y.        II*  Aids  wer«  Incidents  to  which  the  possession  of  a 

•^^  Fief  rendered  the  Vassal  olwava  liable;  but  even  before 
cf'».  he  could  enter  uix>n  its  inberilauce,  be  was  couipelled 
to  make  a  pecuniary  payment  to  the   Lord  of  another 
kind*  Milder  I  he  name  of  a  Relief.     Of  Ihe  ox\^m  of  a 
custom  which  early  became  nuiversal,  opposite  explana- 
tions have  been   g'iven.     Winle    Benefices  were  being 
'  rendered    hereditary    only    by    the    slow   sanction    of 
'  time,  and  by  long  succession  from  father  to  son,  it  might 
be  natural   for  Ihe  heir  on  the   death  of  his  parent,  to 
obtain  the  ffirmal  confirmation  of  the  Lord  in  his  estate 
by  a  pecuniary  offering;  and  the  practice,  so  profitable 
I  to  Sovereigns,  might  be  coulitined   from   long  nsag^e, 
land  by  the  rapacity  of  Feudal  snperiors,  even  after  (lie 
iubsolute  recngnilion  of  hereditary  right  in  Fiefs  made  it 
[no  longer  necessary  for  the  securily  of  a  donblful  title.* 
'  Or,  instead  of  having  been  first  employe<l  to  legitimize 
l4he  seizure  by  the  heir  of  lands  which  should  in  strict* 
Jisess  have  reverted  to  the  Lord;  Reliefs  may,  on  the 
l«contrary,  have  been  introduced*  ato'  Fiefs  had  become 
['iiereditary,  by  the  injustice  and  violence  of  Feudal  Sove- 
[Teigns,  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  death  of  a 
I  Vassal  to  despoil  his  helpless  son  of  u  free  inheritance, 
ind  deny  him  possession  of  his  Lands  uuUl  he  hod  re- 
[lieved   them,  as  it  was  termed,  or  taken  them  np  anew 
[by  a  pecuniary  composillon.t     But,  whatever  was  the 
{origin  of  Reliefs,  they  were  universally  established  be- 
ware the  maturity  of  Fendalism  ;  and  the  no  certainty  of 
llieir  amount  was  rendered   one  of  the  most  grievous 
^Incidents  of  that  Polity.  Where,  as  in  France  and  other 
Counlries,  the  demand  was  arbilrary  at  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,    it  was  know^n   as   a  Relief  h  mercy,  and 
cootra-distinguished  from  a  remoiiahk  Relief,  which  it 
rwas  the  object  of  Vassais  to  fix  at  a  certain  rate.     This 
lin  England  was  at  length  defined  by  the  Great  Charter 
ftt  one  hundred  ponnds  for  an  Earldom,  as  many  marks 
Ijor  an  inferior  Barony,  as  many  shillings  for  a  Knight's 
llee,  and  for  smaller  Sub-infcudations  in  proportions  regu- 
llaited  by  ancient  custom.     These  rates  have  been  esti- 
l mated  at  about  a  fourth   of  the  annual  value   of  each 
iFief:  but  iti   France  an  old   customary   law  gave  the 
(■whole  fruits  of  llie  first  year  to  the  Lord  ;  and  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Louis  IX*  in   conformity,  as  it  should  seem» 
^ith  this  provision,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Lord*  in 
Mefault  of  payment  by  the  Vassal,  to  enter  on  possession 
{of  the  Fief  for  (he  same  period.J 

III.  Of  the  same  nature  with  Reliefs,  but  far  less 
'  questionable  in  their  original  right  and  the  general  equity 
lof  iheir  principle,  were  the  Fines  paid  by  the  Feudal 
{Tassal  to  his  imraediale  Lord,  on  every  alienation  of  a 
iFief.  The  justice  of  the  demand  is  obvious  :  for,  as  the 
F'iefwas  granted  only  upon  the  condition  of  personal 
f»ervicet  the  Vassal  was  not  at  liberty  either  to  alxlicate 
transfer  his  duties  to  another  ;  and  his  Fief  became 
[forfeited,  when  he  failed  to  perform  the  strvice,  in  re^ 

•  Du  Cau|^e,  v.  Reievare  Ftadum. 
f  Sucl)  it  the  bypt)thL-sis  of  Mr.  Ilalkm,  Midd/f  Ages^  vol.  i. 

bl8l.     But  the  opinion  of  Da  Can^e  on  Ihe  orij^in  nf  Reliefs, 

s,  ou  the  whokj  in  better  aijTt'iimiitit  with  thu  liktory  of  Bt-nii- 

|fi«ei,  and  th«*ir  gradual  aasunijition  of  r  strictly  liereditttrv  chafacttr. 
yT^  argument  adducxnl  by  Mr»  Hallam,  from  tht;  fact  that  a  large 
Ijujjiortiun  of  Fiafs  had  hctii  abaohit*;  Alodial  iDhi*ritiiiices  never 
[dually  granted  by  the  superior,  jioiisefis*??!  no  great  weight :  because, 
]  from  whiitever  source  Reliefs  were  introduced,  such  tenures  in  Imj- 
coming  Feuflul  would  equally  fall  under  Ihe  usual  obligatioiia  of  tho 
f  nen*;ral  System  ;  and  all  its  Incideuts  werts  as  foreign  ai  Reliefj*  to 
'  thii  primitive  uature  of  Alodial  property. 

♦  EtH&itaement  de  SL  L^mt^  c.  611,    Du  Cange,  r».  Eelevium, 
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spect  of  which  he  held  it.  In  fact,  the  Pendal  compact  The  Feadal 
was  one  of  such  strict  mutual  and  personal  oblif>ation,  System, 
that  it  couhl  not  be  dissolved  on  eitlier  hh\e  without  '—^v'^^ 
consent  of  the  other.  The  Fief  by  such  dissolution 
lapsing  to  the  Lord,  he  liad  a  rig^bt,  before  he  granted  a 
new  investiture  of  it,  to  clnim  any  share  that  he  pleased 
of  the  price  which  his  Vassal  received  tor  alienating:  it 
to  a  purchaser.  The  amount  of  Fiaes  in  .such  cases 
seems  to  have  varied  in  different  Countries;  being  often 
arbitrary,  sometimes  fixed  by  a  law  or  custom*  some- 
times regulated  even  prospectively  in  particuUir  Fiefs 
by  special  terms  of  inveslittire.  Thus,  in  one  private 
French  Charter  of  the  Xllth  Centuryj  it  is  provided, 
that  whenever  the  Fendatorie&  desire  to  alienate  their 
lands  by  sale,  the  Lorfl  should  hnxe^dnmrius  for  every 
solidns^  or  a  twelfth  of  tire  purchase-nioney.*  Of  the 
conditions  under  which  alienation  of  Fiefs  might  take 
place  in  Enj^^land,  onr  knowledge  is  verj'  nucertain  ; 
until  a  famous  Statute  of  Edward  I.  fixed  the  amount 
of  Fine  upon  which  a  Vassal  might  alienate,  or  sell  his 
lands,  at  one-third  of  their  annual  \alue.t 

IV.  The  principle  which  rei|uired  a  fine  upon  every  IV.  Ea- 
alienation  of  a  Fief  with  consent  of  a  Lord,  was  ex- cheats, 
tended  with  equal  justice  to  a  total  relapse,  or  Escheat 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  estate  to  the  Superior,  when  the 
contract  had  ended  by  tlie  failure  of  lineal  heirs.  For, 
as  the  original  grant  had  been  limited  lo  one  man  and 
his  descendants,  it  was  of  course  determined  and  ended 
by  the  extinction  of  such  posterity  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
Fief  reverted  lo  the  representative  of  the  original  donor. 
By  parity  of  reasonings  the  violation  of  the  original 
compact,  by  the  treason  of  the  Vassal,  produced  also  an 
Escheat  through  forfeiture  ;  and  ad  vantage  was  taken 
of  this  conclusion  to  deduce  a  second,  that  the  guilt  of 
the  traitor  attainted  or  corrupled  the  blood  of  his 
children,  and  incapacitated  his  descendants  from  succes- 
sion to  the  Fief  This  cruel  law  of  Attainder  afforded 
a  ready  pretext,  and  a  vicious  temptation,  in  times  of 
violence,  for  tyrannical  Princes  to  multiply  Escheats; 
and  thus  a  principle,  originally  just,  and  founded  on  the 
very  nature  and  condition  of  Feudal  grants,  waii  con- 
verted into  11  u  engine  of  iuitpntous  proscription.^ 

Besides  these  four  Incidents  which  were  common  to  Further  In- 
Feudtdism  in  every  Kingdom  where  it  prevailed,  there  cidents 
were  tliree  others  peculiar  to  England,  or  at  least  pre-  y^^to  £il^"* 
valent  to  the  same  degree  in  no  other  State  than  Nor- i^^^^j^       ^^ 
mandy,  which  are  eitnally  deserving  of  notice  to  the 
British  Student,  as  illustrating  the  aspect  of  the  System 
in  his  own  Country.      These  were  the  rights  or  usurpa- 
tions of  rrimer-Seisin,  of  Wardslup,  and  of  Maritage. 
All  these  in  England  were  grievous  sources  of  extortion 
out  of  Feudal  inheritances,  discovered  or  enlarged  by 
our  Norman  Princes,  for  indulging  their  rapacity  at  the 
expense  of  their  Vassals.     The  first  was  derived  from  y.  Primer' 
the  same  claim   as  that  of  Relief.     At  the  death  of  a  Skisin, 
Vassal,  the  Sovereign  took  possession  of  his  lands  nnder 
pretext  of  keeping  out  intruders   until  the  heir  should 
ap|>earfor  investiture;  and  during  this  interval,  which 
was  construed  by  a  fiction  of  fraud  to  extend  to  a  whole 
year,  he  seized  the  profits  of  the  land.     In  other  words, 
then,  Primer-Seisin,  which  was  confined  to  the  case  of 
lands  held  immediatety  of  the  Crown,  was  nothing  else 
than  the  appropriation  to  the  Sovereign  of  ihe  first  fhiits. 


^ 


*  Du  Gauge,  r-  Accuptare. 

1  Libn  Feudorttf/ij  ii.  tit.  80.    Bluckityne,  h^i  9Mfru, 
3o 
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IfiHtoer*    or  a  year*s  value  of  the  Fief,  over  and  above  the  Relief 
K^.^^-.^  demanded  on  i^vestit^re.* 


VI.  Ward 


andVIL 


This  exaction  was  confined  to  England  ;  bat  the  next 
in  our  emimeration^  the  right  of  Wardship,  thouj^h  no 
where  el*ie  ho  perverted,  was  not  unknown  in  niher 
Feudal  Kingdoms. t  Indeed^  the  claim  of  the  Lord 
during  the  minority  of  a  Vassal  to  have  the  charge  of 
hh  FieC  and  even  the  guardianship  of  his  person,  does 
not  sean  unreasonable  :  since,  while  the  heir,  by  reae<jn 
of  infancy,  was  unable  to  do  Feudal  service  in  person, 
no  one  had  such  a  fair  iuterest  as  the  s ulterior  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  its  performance  out  of  tlie  profits  of 
the  estate ;  or  to  see  that  his  young  Vasml  was  profierly 
educated  for  ihe  future  discharge  of  ibe  martial  duties 
which  he  was  bound  to  render.  But,  in  Euglainl,  tiie 
right  of  Wardship  was  shamefully  abused  by  tlie  Crown; 
and  the  guardianship  of  infants  in  chivalry,  as  it  was 
called,  was  ollen  deputed  (o  rapacious  tavou rites,  uncon- 
nected with  Ihe  heir  by  any  ties  of  nature,  who,  without 
restraint,  or  liability  to  be  called  to  account,  enjoyed  tlie 
fruits,  and  spoliated  the  property  of  his  Fief  J 

The  extension  of  the  right  of  Wardship  to  the  dis- 
posal of  i\w  heir  or  lieiress  in  marriage,  formed  a  yet 
more  iniquitous  usurpatiou.  In  all  Feudal  Countries, 
indeed,  the  consent  id"  the  Lord  to  the  marriage  of  a 
female  Vassal  was  requisite;  and  this  was  only  in  con- 
lormity  to  the  genera!  spirit  of  the  System  :  since,  as  a 
lady  was  incapable  of  discharging  Feudal  services  her- 
self, the  superior  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  husband  of 
her  choice  was  competent  to  perform  them  for  her,}  and 
still  more  that  she  did  not  marry  one  of  his  enemies,  j 
In  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jcrusalemi  the  same  circum- 
stances of  tlie  exposure  of  that  Stale  to  perpetual  attacks, 
which  com|>ellcd  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  Feudal 
law  in  other  respects,  produced  in  this  instance  a  very 
remarkable  eitteimion  of  the  Lord's  authority*  He 
could  call  equally  upon  tlie  young  heiress  of  a  Fief,  or 
the  widow  of  its  last  possessor,  to  choose  for  her  hus- 
band one  out  of  any  three  persons  whom  he  should 
please,  provided  only  that  they  were  her  equals  in  birth  ; 
and  no  reason  was  allowed  to  justify  the  lady  in  refusing 
this  selection,  except  she  couid  urge  that  she  was  above 
sixty  years  of  age  :  in  which  case  only  it  was  gravely 
admitted  by  the  Feudal  legislators,  that  it  might  be 
*'  contrary  to  God  and  to  reason  to  oblige  her  to  take  a 
husband  against  her  will/*  If,  on  any  other  score,  the 
lady  refused  to  accept  one  of  the  presented  suitors,  or  if 
she  married  otherwise  without  consent  of  the  Lord,  her 
lands  escheated  to  him  :  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  die 
Lord  omitted  to  exercise  his  right,  it  was  hers  to  re- 
quire him  to  produce  ihree  eligible  suitors ;  and  if  he 
still  demurred,  she  was  free  to  marry  without  his  con- 
sent,^ In  England,  without  the  same  urgent  plea  of 
pubUc  necessity,  the  right  of  interference  claimed  by  the 
Crown  was  carried  to  a  far  more  tyrannical  and  out- 
rageous extent:  for  Royal  wards,  as  well  male  as  female, 
were  absolutely  sold  in  marriage;  or  compelled,  if  they 
refused  the  tendered  consort,  to  forfeit  to  their  guardian, 
whether  tlie  King  or  an  inferior  Lord,  the  price  which 
would  have  been  obtaioed  by  the  bargain.** 

♦  Blackstuiw,  uhi  Mvpra, 
f  Dii  Cttagvi  t\  Cuttudiu  PupUhrum. 
X  Blackntoiie,  ufn  ivpra, 

^  Attifct  de  JerHsa/em,  e,  180.     Eiab/it»emeju  de  Si.  LouUf  c,  63, 
Ihi  Cajige,  ttii,  Difparagarf^^  Mitriitxgimtu 
||  Bractou,  1.  it.  c.  37. 
%  Amw*  de  JrrMa/cm,  c,  22^,  &c. 
**  Btaekatuaej  vol.  i*.  v.  5,  p,  70,  71, 


This  enumeration  of  tlie  degree  towbieb  diiee  Feuid»1  tW  |^ 
Ineidentfi  were  perverted  mider  our  Bi|gli«b  ti0»|irc^    $;*4h 

may  convey  some  idea  of  the  iotx>lerable  grie¥anc€d  aad  ^"^"^^ 
burthens  of  the  Syetena  as  it  existed  in  this  Cooiiti-y.  ^^^^'^ 
Nor  were  its  abuses  lessened  itt  the  geoeral  decline  of ^^f^^ 
Feudalism ;  for  the  oppression  of  families  by  the  Rojal  lodds^ 
Ufjurpation  of  Wardships  iu  chivalry,  was  never  raoieEnglMl 
ruinous  than  in  the  last  stages  of  Feudal  tenures  under 
Ihe  Tudors  anil  Stuarts;*  In  summiog  up  tbe  pr»cticil 
e£l^<3ts  of  (he  whole  System,  it  i«   I  Me  to  offer  a        ■ 

mor^  lively  sketch  than  in  the  eh 'i,  ij^uage  of  a       H 

great  legal  authority,  *'  The  heir,  on  the  death  of  hj» 
ancestor,  if  of  full  age,  w  as  plundered  of  the  lust  eoioiu- 
ments  arising  from  his  inheritance,  by  way  of  rdi*'f  and 
primer  setMn ;  and  if  under  age,  of  the  whole  of  \m 
estate  during  infancy.  And  (hen,  as  Sir  Thomas  Sinith 
very  feelingly  complains,  *  when  he  came  to  hi*?  own* 
aller  he  was  out  of  wardahip,  ids  w^xkIs  deca  -^ 

Jkllen  down,  stock  wasted  and  gone,  lands  Ici  ud 

ploughed  to  be  barren;'  to  reduce  him  still  furiiier,  be 
was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  profits  as  a  fine  for  huiug 
out  his  limry ;  and  also  the  price  or  value  of  his  mar- 
riage,  if  he  refused  such  a  wife  as  his  Lord  or  gntrdian 
had  bartered  for,  aud  imposed  upon  him ;  or  twice  ihit 
value  if  he  married  another  woman.  Add  to  this,  (tn^ 
untimely  and  ex  |>ensive  honour  of  if //i^/i^ood!,  to  make 
his  poverty  more  completely  splendid.  And  when  by 
these  deductions  his  fortune  was  &o  shattered  and  ruinea, 
that  perhaps  he  was  obliged  to  sell  bis  patrimony,  be 
bad  not  even  that  \}00t  privilege  allowed  lum  without 
paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  a  licence  of  aliemilion*'\ 

Having  described  the  Incidents  jusUy  enjoyed,  or 
tyrannically  usurped  by  Feudal  Sovereigns,  we  have 
next  to  notice  the  Privileges  which,  on  die  other  hand* 
through  a  similar  admixture  of  right  and  violence,  were 
asserted  and  obtained  by  their  Vassals.  Of  such  preten- 
sions, it  may  in  general  terms  be  observed,  that  they 
stood  highest  at  the  outset  in  France,  and  subserjuently 
iu  Germany  ;  and  were  always  lowest  in  England.  The 
most  important  of  these  Privileges  of  Vassalage  were, 
the  rights  of  coining  Money,  of  waging  Private  War*. 
of  exemption  from  all  other  pecuniary  bitrthens  tliao  the 
regular  Feudal  Aids,  and  of  Territorial  Jurisdieuon. 

I.  At  what  epoch  before  the  complete  establisbmeiil^ 
of  Feudalism,  the  privilege  of  coining  Money  wis 
usurped  by  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the  CarloviDguiD 
Empire,  it  is  here  not  material  to  inquire  :  it  may  suffice 
to  mention,  that  the  practice  was  sulhciently  ancient  to 
have  produced  a  prohibition  by  Charlemagne  agaiiisl  its 
coudnuance,  |  If  thereby  suppressed  for  a  timei  it  i»- 
vived  during  the  teeble  reigns  of  his  successor* ;  and 
Ijcfore  the  end  of  the  Xth  Century,  it  is  asserted^  thai 
in  France  alone,  the  privilege  of  coining  Money  witbcut 
the  Royal  mark,  and  with  no  other  stamp  than  ihrir 
own»  was  assumed  by  no  less  than  oi^  hundred  nfid 
fifly  Feudatories  of  all  raaks.§  In  Ihe  same  Kingdoia* 
even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth  Century,  tibe 
right,  now  become  prescriptive,  was  still  manHained  fry 
about  half  that  number  of  Nobles  ;  and  Ihou^Ji,  a%  the 
Kings  increased  their  authority,  efiTorts  were  suc^^j^sfnlly 
made  to  abridge  the  privilege  into  the  iisuiii^  of  cupper 
money  ouly,  yet  some  of  the  g^reat  Feudator»e«  conlitified 
to  coin  their  own  gold  and  silver  until  thetr  Fie^  ftuc« 

♦  Hmllam^  vol,  i.  p.  191. 

f  Blackilone,  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  76, 

X  BusluEii,  Cap,  Can  Majf^  a.  ik8C8*  t,  7« 

{  Da  Cunge,  v.  M<meta» 
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tuiy,  cessively  Ifipf^ev!  to  the  Crown.  In  Gernifiny,  the  grow- 
f^m/  in^ independence  of  the  Imperial  Vossivls  extended  this» 
with  other  rights,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  they  were 
narrowed  ia  France:  but  in  En|]flandp  though  the 
Barons  mi^ht  sometimes  orvail  themselves,  as  during;^  the 
Cfvil  wars  in  Stephen^s  reign,*  of  the  suspension  of  re- 

Ifftilar  government  to  usurp  the  lucrative  functions  of  the 
Royal  mint^  yet  their  ri^ht  to  coin  their  own  Money  was 
never  Tecc^Tiised,  and  the  practice  seldom  attempted. 
This,  like  all  other  restrietions  upon  the  power  of  the 
^eat  English  Vassals,  was  an  effect  of  the  more  vi^or- 
mrs  and  jealous  authority  possessed  by  our  Norman 
l*rinces  than  by  the  coiitemporary  Feudal  Sovereigns  of 
Ihe  Continent.  For  the  Baronial  privilege  of  coining 
ill  other  States  not  only  intrenched  upon  the  proper  pre* 
rogtitlve  i:^  the  Throne,  and  naturally  wounded  the 
pride  of  Monarchs,  but  it  likewise  deprived  them  of  the 
profits  of  the  exorbitant  Mipnorages  as  well  as  of  the 
scandalous  debasements,  which  in  those  Ages  were 
levied  and  practised  on  the  coinage  of  Ihe  precious  met&ls, 
equally  by  Paramount  Sovereigns  aud  Feudatories.t 
raie  Througl^iout  Ihe  Countries  which  had  composed  the 
Carimingian   Empire,    no  Feudal   right  was  better   or 

I  more  universally  established  and  exercised,  than  the  de- 
plorable and  fatal  custom  of  Private  War.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  some  Writers  have  done,  to  revert  to  the 
Age  of  Tacitus  for  the  remote  origin  among  the  ancient 
Germans  of  a  practice,  the  immediate  cause  and  syste- 
matic commencement  of  which  are  sufficiently  to  be 
found  in  the  anarc!iy  of  the  IXth  and  Xth  Centuries, 
During  the  abeyance  of  all  regal  or  national  authcirity, 
the  great  Feudatories  were,  in  fact,  in  the  condition  of 
foreign  enemies  towards  each  other ;  they  were  without 
any  superior  and  common  jurisdiction  to  which,  even  if 
tbey  had  been  so  inclined ^  they  might  appeal  for  the 
Fedress  of  injuries;  and  the  power  of  the  sword  alone 
remained  to  decide  their  quarrels.     Their  example  was 

I  naturally  followed  by  their  Sub-vassals;  and  the  face 
€)f  Continental  Europe  was  coutinuaily  wasted  with  the 
ravages  of  internal  hostihty.  In  England  alone,  of  all 
Feudal  Countries,  tins  scourge  was  litlle  felt ;  and 
though  it  would  be  in:i  ecu  rate  to  say  that  the  practice  of 

I  Private  Wars  w^as  unknown  under  our  Norman  Kings, 
yet  Ihe  right  of  waging  these  tends  was  never  recogiMsed  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  their  occurrence  v/as  denounced 
iind  sometimes  punished  as  an  offence  agauist  the  King*s 
|jeace :  that  is  to  say,  against  the  supreme  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,} 
By  the  Feudal  customs  of  the  Continent,  the  right  of 
Private  War  was  extended  and  confined  to  all  persons 

I  of  noble  quality ;  or  in  olher  words,,  to  all  possessors 
«f  Fiefs  on  Knightly  tenure.  But  they  must  also  be 
equals  in  the  scale  of  Infeutjation  with  their  adversaries  ; 
nor  was  it  every  civil  cause  of  offence  which  justified  an 
appeal  to  arms,  but  such  deadly  injuries  only  as  are 
usually  deemetl  ca^Mtal  crimes  In  modern  jurisprudence, 
or  such  outrageous  insults  as  no  gentleman  might  en- 
dure.§  When  the  war  was  once  commenced,  it  might 
be  legally  esjwused  by  the  relations  of  both  bellige- 
l^ifts,  and  it  was  even  incumbent  on  them  in  some 
cases  to  give  aid  in  the  quarrel,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  claims  and  inheritance  of  kindred.     Still  more  were 


I 


Rogei  Hovedtfn,  p.  489. 
Ducaugei  vv.  Moneta^  Mnnriagium. 

See  the  prodi  of  this  collected  by  Mr.  Hallftin,  Middle  Jge9, 
u.p,479.480. 
}  Coutiumet  de  Beauvoxnty  c.  59. 


the  TassaJs  of  each  combatant  involved  in    the  contest :  The  VwmM 
since,  by  the  very  essence  of  tlte  Feudal  obhgations,     System, 
they  were  bound  to  deieud  and  assist  their  Lords.*  ^^^-v-^^p^ 

The  nreans  l)y  which  a  custom  so  pernicious  to  the  Attempt t» 
good  order  and  improvement,  and  so  contrary  to  the  ^^Ff**^* 
first  principles  of  Civil  Society,  was  finally  abrogated.  *^*'*^- 
belong  for  the  greatest  part  to  a  later  period  than  that 
before  us :  but  some  of  the  attempts  eariiest  made  to 
Ttstrain  its  exiercise«  deserve  notice  here.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  the  Tai  cb  of  God,  to  which  we  Tmce  of 
have  before  alluded  :t  a  pious  fraud  of  the  French  Goi 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  Century,  by  which, 
under  a  pretended  revelation,  men  were  forbidden  to 
assail  their  adversaries  during  any  of  the  Holy  Festi^uls- 
and  also  during  the  interval  between  every  Wednesday 
Evening  and  Monday  Morning,  as  embracing  those 
days  of  the  week  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  of  the  Redeemer,  At  first 
the  Truce  of  God^  extending  from  France,  was  adopted 
throughout  Europe,  and  tolerably  well  observed :  bat 
notwith>^tanding  the  laudable  anxiety  of  the  Church, 
and  repeated  decrees  of  roi>es  and  Councils  to  enforce 
its  salutary  provisions,  they  appear  in  the  sequel  to 
have  lieen  little  regarded^  The  gradual  interpositioa 
of  Royal  authority  was  necessarj'  to  restrain,  and  finally 
to  extinguish,  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  the  voice  of 
Religion  had  vainly  striven  to  mitigate;  and  the  first 
step  in  this  wholesome  exercise  of  power,  in  France  at 
least,  may  be  dated  from  an  ordinance  of  Louis  IX,» 
by  which  that  benevolent  Prince  forbade,  imder  penalty 
of  treason^  the  commencemeutof  ariy  Private  W^ar  until 
forty  days  after  Ihe  commission  of  the  crime  or  offence 
which  had  originated  the  quarrel.  The  opportunities  of 
accommodation  between  hostile  parties  given  by  this 
edict,  whicli  was  known  under  the  name  of  the  King's 
Peace,  or  Royal  Truce,  appear  to  have  contributed 
essentially  to  diminish  the  number  and  frequency  of  the 
French  Private  Wars ;  and  the  endeavours  ot  St.  Louis 
being  followed  up  by  Philip  the  Fair^  and  successfully 
comjdeled  by  Charles  VL  and  Louis  XJ,|  led  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  XV^fli  Century,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  practice. 5  In  Spain  and  in  Germany,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  obsen'e,  it  continued  nearly  fifty  years 
later, 

III.   Exemption   from  all  other  pecuniary  burthens  lir^Exfemi^- 
than  the  Feudal  Aids  was  a  condition  naturally  implied  tjonfroni, 
hi    the    granting  of  a  Fief;  and  this  right,  though  it  gt^nural 
eveiittmlly  became  a  partial  and  odious  immunity  of  the  *^»*™» 
Aristocratic  Order,    was   in  its    origin,  while  national 
taxation  was  unknown,  founded  on  reason  and  juiiitice. 
For,  the  special  services  and  aids  due  by  the  Feudal 
tenant  were  recognised   by  the  compact   between   him 
and  his  Sovereign^  as  a  sufllcient   return  for  the  bene- 
ficiary use  of  his  Fief.     Even  the  rights  of  toll,  custom, 
and  other  local  exactions  from  the  commonalty  within 
the  limits  of  Fiefs,  were  not  possessed  by  the  Sovereign 
Paramount,  but  by  each  immediate  FeudatoTy  ;  and  the 
degrees  through  which  the  [x>wer  of  general   taxation 
passed  to  the  Crown  are  foreign  to  the  Polity  and  History 
of  Feudalism, 

*  Ccuxiumei  de  BeautHtintj  c.  19.  Tlif  IXth  Chapter  of  Beau- 
matioir  here  quoted  1%  mir  bwst  guide  on  the  custonta  of  Privato 
Warfare,  aod  in  fact  formji  a  L:pmi»it:le  body  otJ  lirjaitf udeace  for  thtt 
regulation  of  this  fingultif  right. 

4  Vide  p,  27(i  uf  this  V'olumc. 

I  Dii  Caugv,  r*,  Treu^, 

\  Du  Cang*?,  Dkt,  tur  Joint^iffCj  xxiE,  p,  333—347. 
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IV.  The  exclusive  right  of  Territorial  jurisdiction 
was»  perbapg,  the  most  important  Privilege  of  Viissal- 
a[^  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  conceded  to  Provincial 
Dukes  and  Counts  lon^  before  their  Governments  were 
converted  into  Fiefs.*  By  the  Feudal  Law  it  became 
regarded  as  inherent  in  every  possessor  of  a  great  Fief; 
and  even  in  some  cases  descended  with  the  degrees  of 
Sub-in feudalion  to  the  rank  below  that  of  the  Chaielain, 
or  Castellan,  It  also  embraced  the  exercise  of  justice 
both  in  civil  and  criminul  cases;  and  in  the  latter  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  nice  distinction  of  ranks 
was  even  sometimes  implied  in  the  form  of  the  machine 
of  execution  ;  and  while  the  gallows  on  the  Fief  of  the 
high  Noble  stood  on  four  posts,  that  of  the  ChStelain 
was  permitted  to  have  only  three,  and  of  an  inferior 
Lord  no  more  than  two.t  This  power  of  life  and 
death,  however. — or  oUa  haute  juHice^  as  it  was  called 
in  France,— did  not  always,  even  in  that  Country,  de- 
scend to  the  simple  Vavassor,  who  was  more  frequently 
compelled  to  send  all  prisoners  ctiargefl  with  capital 
offences  before  the  Court  of  his  immediate  superior* 
Btit,  in  the  vigour  of  the  Feudal  System  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  sentence  of  a  Baron  or  other  Seigneur  who 
possessed  the  right  of  high  justice,  was^  in  all  cases, 
final ;  and  no  appeal  could  be  carried  from  his  Cotirt 
before  even  the  Royal  Tribunals,  J  In  Aragon,  a  shock- 
ing privilege  was  granted  by  an  express  law  to  those 
inferior  Lords,  who  were  not  invested  with  the  higher 
jurisdiction:  for  they  might  starve  to  death  in  prison 
the  convicted  criminal  whom  they  could  not  pubh'cly 
execute,§  In  the  Norman  Kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  Feudal  rights, 
even  the  great  Baron«  did  not  acquire  the  supreme  juris- 
diction untd  the  middle  of  the  XVth  Century,  when  it 
bad  been  abolished  in  other  Countries. |  In  England, 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  great  Vassals,  though 
originally  supreme,  was  early  restrained,  except  in  the 
Counties  Palatine,  by  the  happy  institution  of  itine- 
rant Judges  of  Assise.^ 

In  connection  with  the  territorial  junsdiction  of  a 
Feudal  Noble,  the  Legislative  power  also  rested  in  his 
hands:  for  he  might,  with  the  consent  of  liis  Sub- 
vassals,  enact  laws  for  his  own  Fief;  and  without  his 
own  permission  it  was  an  unquestioned  principle  of 
Feudalism  that  no  enactment  of  his  immediate  superior, 
or  even  Sovereign  Paramount  could  have  force  ¥vithin 
hts  territory.  Neither  could  he  himself  introduce  any 
new  law  mto  the  estates  of  his  Vavassoj's  except  by 
their  concurrence.**  We  here  speak  of  the  ndes  of  the 
Feudal  System  in  its  original  seats  and  pristine  vigour; 
for,  even  before  its  visible  declincj  the  absolute  ordi- 
nances of  the  French  Kings  began  to  be  held  as  pos- 
sessing authority  even  in  the  territories  of  the  great 
Feudatories  rft  the  changes  wrought  in  the  Feudal 
power  of  legislation  by  peculiar  circumslances  in  our  own 
Country  will  claim  their  share  of  attention  elsewhere,  in 
the  History  of  the  British  Constitution. 

This  necessity  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  of 

•  Baluit.  Capii.  Ludov.  Ptt  ad  ann.  814,  Muratorij  Anii^^  lia/, 
DUt.  Vih.  xjt.  &c 

+  Dti  Cange,  p.  Farta, 

I  Ei€ihiiitemmM  He  St.  Lomsj  lib»  i.  c  24,  25,  &c, 

&  DiJ  Ciuig«,  V,  Fume  Nrcare, 

fl  Giainiiouc*^  Ittoria  di  Napotif  lib.  xxii.c.  5.  &c* 

^  BUckitonc,  vul  ill.  p.  78. 

♦•  Eiahfmement  de  Si.  Loms^  uhi  atpra. 


both  Royal  and  Baronial  Courts  in  all  measures  of  legis- ' 
lation,  was  applied  as  a  rule  of  much  greater  practical 
force  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  it  served  more 
tlian  any  other  circumstance  to  check  the  spirit  of  op- 
pression, which  the  right  of  jurisdiction  must  otherwise 
have  encouraged  in  Feudal  Seigneurs,  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  degree  6f  Infeudation^  Vassals 
were  to  their  immediate  Lord  the  Peers  of  his  Court 
As  were  the  high  Nobles  in  that  of  the  King,  so  were 
the  inferior  Barons  in  that  of  the  great  Feudatory;  and 
the  Castellans,  Vavassors,  and  mere  Knights  in  that  of 
the  superior,  next  above  them,  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  their  tenures.  The  Peers  of  each  Court  as&isCed 
at  all  trials;  they  voted  in  all  civil  decisions  and  cri- 
minal sentences ;  and  in  fact  composed  the  Lord's  Iri- 
bunal.  Sometimes  the  ChicAain  himself  presided, 
though  in  the  latter  Ages  of  Feudalism  it  seems  to  haw 
been  maintained,  that  llie  Lord  could  not  with  pro- 
priety sit  in  personal  judgment ;  and  it  was  more  com* 
mon,  at  least,  for  him  to  depute  his  functions  to  a 
BaihfF.  In  some  places  this  officer  appears  to  bav« 
given  sentence  upon  advice  with  the  Vassals :  in  oiben 
the  decision  lay  wholly  with  the  latter.  Another  check 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  petty  Lords  was  provided  in 
tlie  rule  l>y  wliich,  unless  be  had  as  many  Vassals  quai- 
lified  through  military  tenure  to  sit  in  his  Court  as 
enabled  bim  to  judge  parties  by  their  Peers,  an  appeal 
lay  to  that  of  bis  superior;  and  if  a  Lord  of  any  rank 
refused  or  delayed  to  render  justice,  the  cause  might 
also  be  carried  before  the  higher  Feudatory,  or  Sove- 
reign, of  whom  he  immediately  held,* 

All  Feudal  jurisdiction,  however,  was  still  moreMllf 
narrowed  in  its  exercise,  and  superseded  in  its  power,  C««W 
by  a  custom  which  was  originally  produced  through  the 
mingled  inOiience  of  savnge  and  superstitious  feehngs, 
and  ended  by  becoming  universal  throughout  Europe. 
This  was  the  well-known  mode  of  Trial  by  Judicial 
Condiat,  On  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  this  monstrous 
mode  of  appeal  from  doubtful  riglit  to  superior  |>rowess 
and  strength,  which  oppressed  the  weak  who  had  most 
need  of  protection  and  favoured  the  brutal  insolence 
and  triumph  of  force,  we  have  already  remarked  in  a 
former  Chapter.f  But  the  rules  by  which  it  was  rcgti- 
latetl  demand  a  brief  notice  in  this  place.  The  judicial ' 
combat  might  be  awarded  in  all  cases  of  uncertainty 
as  to  fact,  and  especially  on  allegations  of  crime  not  sup- 
ported by  notorious  proof.  Thus,  in  civil  suits,  if  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant  could  no  otherwise  impugn  the 
evidence  of  bis  adversary,  he  might  declare  him  perjured, 
and  throwing  down  bis  gage  offer,  as  appellant,  through 
the  judgment  of  God,  to  prove  the  falsehood  on  hi* 
body.  In  criminal  cases,  the  appellant  instituted  his 
charge  of  murder,  treason,  or  other  felony,  by  n  like 
form.  If  the  appellee  refused  the  combat  or  failed  to 
appear,  be  lost  the  suit,  or  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
crime  on  which  he  was  arraigned.  If  he  accepted  the 
challenge,  the  Lord  appointed  the  day  of  public  combol ; 
and  the  parties  fougtit  with  the  arms  belonging  to  thmr 
rank,  if  Noble  on  horseback,  if  Plebeian  on  foot.  But 
if  their  nmk  was  unequal,  the  Noble  dismouutetl,  and 
on  foot  with  the  arms  of  Knighthood  encountered  his 
Plebeian  adversary,  who  fought  with  club  and  buckler^ 
Ecclesiastics,  women,  and  men  decrepit  or  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  were  required  to  combat  by  proxy,  and 


*  Du  Coa^tF,  vx\  Puret^  [h/ecttti  Juttiti^f  Ike 
f  Vide  p.  274  ol  thii  Volumtj, 
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fy.    allowed  champions  for  tlie  maintenance  of  Mieir  cause. 

^  On  the  day  of  Trial,  the  buttle  endured  until  one  party 

was  either  slain,  or  called  for  mercy.     In  tlie  latter  eas^, 

Uie  recreant,  if  the  combat  had  been  on  a  civil  suit,  lost 

his  cause»  and   further  paid  a  fine:  but  his  fate  in   a 

criminal   case  was  variously  affected  by  circumstances, 

^  If  he  had  been  the  appellant,  he  siilfered  the  punishment 

^b  due  to  the  crime  with  which  he  had  charged  bis  adver- 

^V  Bary-     If  he  had  been  the  person  challenged,  he  was 

^^  presumed  guilty»  and  of  course  suffered  the  consequent 

^■penally  of  the  law*     If  he  had  fought  as  champion,  he 

^Bwad  liable  to  have  his  right  band  stricken  off*;  and  the 

I       principal  for  whom  be  had  appeared  sutlered  capitally. 

But  the  custom  of  Trial  by  Combat  had  an  extension, 

I  even  more  singular  than    its  orig^inal  character,  into  an 
appeal  against  the  judges  themselves  of  the  Court  in 
which  a  case   had  already  been  fully  decided  by  civil 
.procedure*     The  unsuccessful  suitor^  or   the  convicted 
criminal,  might  impeach  its  members  of  false  judgment 
mnd  call  ihem  into  the  field.     By  the   Feudal  Law  of 
Jerusalem  in  tins  case,  the  appellant  was  l>ound  to  fight 
all  his  judges  successively  ;  and  if  he  did  not  vanquish 
them  in  one  day,  he  was  himself  iianged.     Those  whom 
he   overcame  shared  the  same  fate.     But  the  Law  of 
^m  Europe  was  sometimes  more  favourable  to  the  appellant : 
^ft'lbr   he  might   oblige   the  Peers  to   declare  judgment 
^B^aloud,  and,  on  the  first  verdict  pronou need  against  him, 
^^give  the  lie  to  the  utterer*     The  combat  then  look  place 
H  only  between  Ibat  individual  judge  and  the  appellant,* 
flfr       Of  the  diifereiit  Orders  of  Society  of  whidi  the  Feudal 
System  was  composed,  some  were  absolutely  created  by 
its  Institutions  :  but  the   greater  number   bad  a   pre- 
existence,  and  were  merely  engrailed,  with    modified  or 
additional  functions,  on  il»  Polity-     Thus,  the  Monarchs 
of  those  free  military  Democracies,  which  the  Barbarian 
'K  at  ions  presented  in  their  victorious  settlements,  were 
only  transmuted  into  Feudal  Sovereigns;  not  so  much 
^  Kings  of  their  People,  as  Chiefs  of  a  great  territorial 
I  Aristocracy,  or  Lords  Paramount  of  all  the  FJefs  whereof 
[llieir  Kingdoms  were  composed.     In  the  strictness  of 
^the  System  under  its  original  form,   allegiance  from  the 
i.mass  of  the  Nation  was  not  due  to  them  immediately  ; 
II nd  the  different  paths  by  which  the  Kings  of  France 
Tand  England  reached  the  summit  of  their  regal  power, 
Ivere  equally  departures  from  the  spirit  of  tlie  Feudal 
KCimstitutions.      But  these,  if  they  had  separated   the 
[Monarch   from   his  People^   had  drawn  the  bond  more 
f closely  between  the  Lord  Paramount  and  his  Vassals  in 
fchief ;  and  from  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  Fctidal 
I  obligation  is  derived  that  principle  of  Modern  Monarchy^ 
.which  surrounds  the  Throne  with  an  hereditary  Aristo- 
cracy,  and  renders  the  Crown  the  legitimate  tbuntain  of 
..Chivalric  honour. 

The  creation  of  Nobility  in  Europe  as  an  institution 
•"equally  distinct  from  the  Patrician  dignities  of  Repub- 
lican and  Imperial  Rome,  and   the  splendid  slavery  of 
^Eastern  Palaces,  has  been  already  referred  to  the  esta- 
'blishment  of  territorial    Fiefs,  and    the    conversion   of 
'Provincial  Governments  intotuch  tenures.     From  these 
[sources  sprang  the  liighest  class  of  Nobility  :  the  Dukea, 
I  Marquesses,    and    Counts    of   France,    Germany,    and 
Italy*    and  their  corresponding    ranks,  the   Earls  and 
''Boyal   Barons  of  England  and  Scotland,     These  great 
Lj^eudalories  of  the  Crown,  by  their  Suli-infeudations, 

For  a  CQmj>l«te  body  of  the  rules  of  Judicial  Combat  as  hero 
atiridg«dy  viile  AiMi»t»  d€  JeruMaftm^  c<  lUi^  and  B<e&imiaiioir)  Cour- 
iirmet  de  Beamtoitit^  c,  31, 


created  a  secondar}*  order  of  Nobility  wnder  the  titles,  The  Feudal 
already  enumerated,  of  V'avassors,  Castellans,  and  lesser  Sy^itKra. 
Barons  ;  and,  below  thcra  again,  the  continued  sub-  ^^•^■v'^-' 
division  of  lands  produced  a  third  order  of  Vassals, 
whose  tenure  by  military  obligation,  or,  as  it  was  fami- 
liarly known  in  England  under  the  title  of  Knight^s 
ser\'ice,  equally  admitted  them  within  tlie  pale  of  Aristo- 
cratic honour.  On  the  Continent,  the  lowest  tenant  by 
military  service  was  fully  included  in  the  pretension  and 
privileges  of  Nobility  ;*  and,  in  our  own  language,  the 
comprehensive  title  of  gentleman  recalls  in  its  original 
significance  and  extent  the  same  participation.  The 
origin  of  territorial  titles  of  Nobility  has  been  before 
aliuded  to;  and  it  need  here  only  be  observed  that, 
imitating  the  example  of  the  Duke  or  Count  who  had 
affixed  the  name  of  his  I'rovince  or  Government  to  his 
own,  the  possessor  of  every  Fief  assumed  tife  same  style 
from  its  principal  town  or  village,  or  the  solitar)^  castle 
which  frowncfl  over  his  demesne*  Hence  the  land 
which  bristled  with  fortresses  afforded  as  many  titles  of 
Nobility  ;  and  every  Country  was  tilled  with  a  numerous 
order  of  minor  Counts,  Barons,  and  Vavassors,  the 
Vassals  of  the  greater  Feudatories,  the  companions  of 
their  state,  the  Peers  of  their  Courts,  and  themselves 
each  the  Chieftain  of  a  train  of  Knightly  dependents. 
The  least  of  these  last,  who  was  botind  or  entitled  to 
serve  his  Lord  as  a  horseman  or  chevalier, — from  w^hence 
are  derived  the  original  distinction,  and  the  very  name  of 
Chivalry — ^was  a  member  of  the  same  Aristocracy  as 
the  Duke  or  Count;  and  the  privileges  of  that  rank 
were  extended  even  lower:  for  every  military  tenant 
was  a  gentleman,  though  he  held  but  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  a  Knight*s  fee,  and  contributed  no  more  than  a 
share  to  the  equipment  of  a  single  man-at-arms  and  his 
horse. 

The  privileges  accorded  by  the  customs  of  Feudah'sm  Privilegci 
in  common  to  this  Aristocracy  of  every  degree,  were  J*^  tbw  Aoa- 
suflicientto  form  an  impassable  line  between  their  Order  ^* 

and  the  body  of  the  People.  In  Ages  of  violence,  during 
which  the  profession  of  arms  was  unreasonably  exalted 
above  all  others,  they  only  \^ere  permitted  to  serve  on 
horseback  and  in  complete  armour  ;  except  Ecclesiastics, 
they  alnne  were  eligible  for  any  offices  of  importance 
and  honour  in  the  State;  and  all  intermingling  between 
them  and  the  inferior  classes  of  Society  by  marriage 
was  followed,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  degradation.  In 
Germany,  no  individual  could  claim  his  inheritance  of 
an  Imperial  Fief,  unless  both  his  parents  were  strictly 
noble  in  the  highest  Order;  and  in  France,  though  the 
exclusion  was  less  rigid,  the  son  of  a  Nobleman  by  a 
Plebeian  mother  forJi?ited  much  of  the  honours  of  his 
paternal  rank.  The  child  of  a  high-born  woman  by  an 
uneqtml  marriage  could  not  inherit  his  mother's  nobility : 
for  gentility,  as  it  was  expressively  maintained,  could 
come  only  through  the  father;  and  from  the  mother  no 
higher  birth-right  than  mere  freedom  might  be  derived, f 

Next  to  the  Nobility,  ranked  the  Ecclesiastical  Order;  ThcCkrgji 
or  rather  the  dignified  Clergy  were  themselves  held 
noble  by  reason  of  their  territorial  Fiels,  For  all 
Prelates  and  heads  of  Religious  Houses  were,  by  the 
tenure  of  the  lands  of  their  Sees  and  Monasteries,  com» 
pletely  Feudal  Lords.     For  these,  they  did  homage  and 

*  An  uicception  to  fbis  has  been  foimd  in  the  cose  of  Imperiiil 
Feuds,  which  vreTVt  not  nrcoiintt'd  noble  ljt?yond  th«  third  di*^ii*c  of 
Sub-iufeitdntinn.  Ltbri  Ffuthmm^  ii.  tit,  10.  But  thin  wuk  coutrtiry 
to  the  pentral  rule  i^f  FiMidaliKin. 

^   CoUMtumcM  dt  BcauiotsUj  c.  45» 
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Bfiftory.  which  cherished  the  sense  of  duty  to  a  common  Country 
^^V*^^  and  King.  But  for  the  influence  of  these  salutary  feel- 
ings and  ties,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  cause 
which  could  have  preserved  the  Monarchies  of  France 
and  Germany  from  annihilation;  or  prevented  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe  from  falling  under  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  first  fortunate  conqueror  who 
might  have  sprung  out  of  the  convulsion  of  Society.  So 
also  is  it  owing  solely  to  the  Feudal  Institutions,  that 
the  spirit  of  personal  freedom  was  kept  alive  in  the 
Barbarian  Monarchies;  and  the  Feudal  Law  is  the 
basis  of  all  rational  liberty  in  Modern  Europe.  Before 
the  foundations  of  that  Jurisprudence  were  laid,  the 
mass  of  Alodial  proprietors  had  already  by  desuetude 
lost  their  original  rights,  had  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
general  assemblies  of  each  Nation,  and  were  capable 
neither  of  associated  efforts  nor  collective  strength  to 
resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Throne.  Such  a  popular  power, 
though  in  an  Aristocratic  instead  of  a  Democratic  form, 
was  created  anew  by  the  Feudal  System.  For,  through 
all  its  gradations,  that  Polity  breathes  the  spirit  of 
honourable  and  mutual  obligation  between  the  superior 
and  his  free  dependents ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
the  various  Feudal  law  books  without  recognising,  in 
the  careful  definition  of  the  limited  services  which  might 
be  claimed  fh)m  a  Vassal,  and  of  the  rights  which  he 
might  assert  against  his  Lord,  all  the  first  principles  of 
public  liberty  and  private  immunity.  Not  the  least 
valuable  among  the  received  and  customary  provisions 
of  Feudalism  were  those  which  secured  to  each  man  the 
privileges,  in  judicial  matters,  of  trial  by  his  Peers,  and, 
in  legislative  affairs,  of  a  voice  in  every  measure  of  gene- 
ral concernment.  It  was  the  existence  of  these  fran- 
chises throughout  the  martial  array  and  long  descending 
ranks  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  that,  while  the  body  of 
the  People  were  without  concert  or  power,  opposed  the 
only  barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  tyranny,  and  saved 
Europe  equally  from  exhibiting  the  aspect  either  of  un- 
controlled anarchy  or  of  Oriental  despotism, 
and  moial  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  Feudal  Institutions,  as 
MTvioes  to  engrafted  upon  the  condition  of  Europe  during  the 
Society.  Dark  Ages,  were  even  more  beneficial.  The  virtues 
which  they  inculcated  were  those,  of  which  the  previous 
state  of  Society  had  most  need :  the  crimes  which  they 
denounced  to  infamy  were  precisely  such,  as  the  depravity 
of  the  times  had  most  rankly  engendered.  The  Feudal 
System  revived  those  principles  of  personal  faithfulness 
and  mutual  regard  between  man  and  man,  without 
which  no  laws  of  humanity  can  be  sacred  :  the  Feudal 
Code  of  fidelity  and  honour  held  in  abhorrence  all 
violation  of  faith  and  promise,  all  mean  dereliction 
of  engagements,  all  breaches  of  truth,  duty,  and  grati- 
tude. And  these  had  been  the  especial  vices  of  Nations 
who,  in  a  transitional  state  (^  Barbarism,  had  imbibed 
the  corruptions  of  half  civilized,  without  losing  the 
ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  bond  of  defined  and  re- 
ciprocal obligation  between  Lord  and  Vassal  in  every 
degree  was  singularly  calculated  to  instil  into  each  man 
the  consciousness  of  personal  dignity,  the  jealousy  of 
personal  right,  and  the  pride  of  personal  honour.  More- 
over, from  these  lofly  qualities  also  flowed  more  generous 
and  disinterested  feelings  of  duty  and  devotion  to  others ; 
and  the  Feudal  relation  peculiarly  called  forth  in  defence 
either  of  a  revered  superior  or  a  faithful  dependent, 
some  of  the  noblest  emotions  and  energies  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast.    Hence  arose  both 


the  beautiftil,  the  gentler  spirit  of  Chivalry ;  and  the  The  1 
reverential,  though  manly,  sentiment  of  Loyalty.  It  is  S}-* 
by  its  fostering  influence  upon  such  qualities,  in  Ages  of  ^^^ 
anarchy  when  they  appeared  nearest  extinction,  that  ?*|** 
Feudalism  bequeathed  its  most  valuable  legacy  *0|^i^ 
later  Times  :  and  we  sum  up  its  best  title  to  estimation  ^^oi 
when  we  consider,  that  the  Monarchies  of  Europe  owe  iuiaet 
primarily  to  its  institutions  those  principles  of  Chivalric  honou 
honour  and  integrity  towards  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of 
Loyal  devotion  to  his  Sovereign,  which  distinguish  and 
adorn  the  character  of  the  Modem  Gentleman. 

The  evils  which  resulted  from  the  Feudal  System  are 
readily  exposed.     The  most  odious  concomitant  to  its 
existence  was  doubtless  the  servitude  in  which  the  mass  g~ 
of  the  peasantry  were  bound.     But  this,  if  rightly  con-  ^^"^ 
sidered,  formed  no  part  of  the  Feudal  tenures.     It  had 
only  been  continued  from  the  Roman  constitution  of  S«nl 
Society,  and  was  established  among  all  the  Barbarian  ^  P 
Nations  long  before  the  rise  of  Feudalism.     Under  both  ^  * 
the  Roman  and  Barbarian  jurisprudence,  it  was  a  con- 
dition of  far  more  hopeless  and  absolute  slavery,  than 
the  Villeinage  which  had  relation  only  to  a  Feudid  supe- 
rior,  and  in  practice,  at  least,  left  the  peasant  a  free 
labourer  towards  all  other  men.     The  slave  who  culti- 
vated the  soil  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  his  master 
might  even  consider  the  change  a  happy  one,  which 
rendered  him  the  Serf  of  the  glebe ;  and,  with  the  ezeep-  -. 
tion  of  customary  services  and  duties  to  his  Lord,  left 
him  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  the  residue  of  the  produce 
which  he  raised  on  his  land.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  Vassalage  was  the  degree  by   which  the   lower 
orders  of  the  People  were  raised  from  the  servitude  of 
antiquity  to  modern  enfranchisement.     A  more  unques- 
tionable vice  of  the  Feudal  System  was  the  unrestrained 
license  of  Private  War.     The  desolation,  to  which  not  ^m 
only  the  border  Coimtry  of  hostile  nations,  but  almost  W" 
every  internal  district,  was  liable  from  the  deadly  feuds 
of  so  numerous  and  turbulent  an  Aristocracy,  must  have 
had  a  most  pernicious  effect  in  paralyzing  the  efforts  of 
agricultural  industry.     Moreover,  by  its  temptation  to 
habits  of  rapine  in  Feudal  Chieflains,  this  scourge  in- • 
terrupted  the  operations  of  commerce,  prevented  the  ^ 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  discouraged  the  improve- tba3 
ment  of  those  peaceful  arts,  which  can  flourish  only  wiUi  cogca 
the  security  of  property  and  the  increase  of  capitat 

In  these  respects,  the  continuance  of  the  Feudal  Cone 
System  could  be  no  otherwise  than  adverse  to  the  peace,  siun. 
the  civil  subordination,  and  the  prosperity  of  Society. 
But  here,  as  throughout  the  Moral  Government  of  the 
Universe,  the  inquirer  may  reverently  trace  the  healing 
interposition  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom  and  Goodness. 
The  Feudal  System,  in  the  severity  of  its  original 
aspect,  was  permitted  to  exist  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  previous  dissolution  of  Political  Order, 
and  the  inveterate  corruption  of  National  Manners,  by 
a  new  and  symmetrical  organization  of  the  Social 
elements.  When  Feudalism  had  thus  fulfilled  its  pur-  * 
poses,  it  was  suffered  silently  to  give  way  before  the 
birth  of  better  principles  of  Civilization ;  and  slowly  to 
yield  to  the  simultaneous  growth  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  municipal  freedom.  The  secondary  causes 
through  which  an  impulse  was  given  to  this  salutary. 
course  of  transition  are  readily  discernible  to  Human 
intelligence :  the  primary  design  is  only  generally  re- 
vealed in  the  mysterious  and  benignant  operations  of  a 
Divine  Providence. 
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-    ::  .re  abstinence  from  Italy,  by  a cessio 

^.-H*-.*     The   sole   views   of  the   lie 

:*".\i'i  to  the  establishment  of  a  secured 

iu  :v  one,  his  chief  Vassals  were  sacrifict 

..-riciuns  or  his  revenue  ;   almost  the 

.•..:i>  bf  ing  that  brotlier  to  whom  he  w 

.  v-r-ri^uly.     The  plundered  fiefs  of  the 

i •.!•"?  be^-towed  upon  Proven(;als,  implic 

..t:  :  master's  will ;  the  richest  Ecclesias 

%  r*  occupied  by  his  Hastards ;  and  nior 

..-  :r.Stre>ses  received  the  donation  of  ai 

rrpcuse  for  her  dishonour.     Luitprand, 

!  >..s  Court,  and  wlio  records  liis  vices  v 

..n:  palliation,  extollintj:  on  the  otiierhand 

vi.cii  he  bestowed  on  Learninp:,  admits 

;i  It  was  addiction  to  women  ;  and  he  te 

:.:.  Hirites,  who  influenced  iiim  at  the  sail 

.4  ■^session  of  widely  dilferent  characters  i 

%  :om  the  amorous  monarch  distinguisher 

:  -.tfir  voluptuousness,  their  ardour,  or  th 

:>.e  names  of  Venus,  Semele,  and  Juno.f 

Eiurerly  seeking^  to  counterl)alaiice  by  t 

.'f  ibreij^n  alliances  the  domestic   hatred 

c-.'nscious  his  tyranny  must  enj^ender,  II 

aiier  his  accession,  des])atciied  an  cmbass 

Emperor  llomanus.     The  mission  was  at 

remarkable  ami  somewhat  «;Totescpie  inci( 

t!ie  presents  which  the  Envoy,  Luitprand 

instructed  to  convey,  were  two  powerful 

breed.     The  Eastern   Despot  on  givinp: 

c'.ad  in  a  Iis;ht,  effeminate  attire,  to  which 

never  been  accustomed  ;  and  probably  i 

Sovereiii:n  for  a  wild  beitst,  in  pursuance  of 

ihey  sprantr  upon  him  ferociously,  and  w( 

him  to  pieces  on  his  very  throne,  but  for 

tervention  of  his  attendants.^ 

The  undisputed  ])ossession  of  Lomba 

*  A  I'rovencal  Proverb  records  the  facility  w 
olitaiuud  the  (nmn  t»f  Lombardy.  //  «  tte  rvi^ 
Jiuffut't.  lilair  places  the  cession  c.f  Aries  and  its  i 
jiirane  Kurj;iin«ly  in  the  year  retained  in  the  text, 
authorities  it  is  stated  tu  have  taken  place  in  931, 

f  iii.  5. 

I  Luitprand's  Father  was  sent  ambassador,  as  t 
with  a  natural  and  amiable  pride,  turn  propter  tn 
tnm  prop/er  iimjuir  urhanilntem.  In  his  account  ( 
the  CiR'ek  Kmperor  by  the  Dopjs,  he  says,  Puto  run 
lirercorutn  murr^  chcristro  {th^ristro)  operluniy  i 
{canes)  ridentni  indHtiim^  non  huinimm  srd  montt 
xrrmi.  (iii.  5.)  Therixtrum^  which  the  transcriber 
converted  in  the  above  pass^i^  into  Chenntrum^ 
Du  Cange,  on  the  authority  ui  St.  .lerom,  Isidore,  ; 
l>ea  sort  of  female  cloak,  worn  in  Summer,  tv  A'^u, 
H!«/r7^«»  is  the  word  used  by  the  LXX  for  the  vet 
Translation  jjives  it,  with  which  Rebecca  covers  li 
approach,  {Genesis^  xxiv.  05.)  and  a^ain,  in 
Cuntirkx,  v.  7.  A  striking  instance  of  tlie  dan^^er 
preconception  is  aifurded  by  the  manner  in  which  t 
accurate  authors  of //^i7  de  vtrijier  ten  I)atea  have 
dent.  Romainy  they  say.  parut  arec  une  efptre 
roHvrttit  de  maniire  qu'a  peine  ttftercevait'On  ion  vif 
consetjuent  en  Mver.  (iL  9.)  There  can  Ini  little  jIouI 
Benedictines  ima{;ine<l  that  the  doi(s  were  most 
the  Km|H?ror  for  a  wild  beast  in  conitequonce  of  h 
with  hair.  Without  IcHtkiiur  further,  therefore, 
J'heritlrutn  into  a  fur  peliMff'^nd  icgardle's  of  its 
deduced  fnnn  that  drcs«  '^'C^  invention  t 

must  have  occurred  in  ^  Stt  in  fact  the  1 

voluptuous  Creticus  in  ^Bt  multicia  a 

spiring  under  the  thinu*  flHsi^  could  lie 
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forlilude  to  remain  without  motion,  escaped  the  death- 
blow whicli  would  have  followed  if  he  had  shown  sin;ns 
of  animation.  At  nightiiill,  he  ctrt-cted  his  rctieal  lo 
Verona,  and  from  that  City,  ever  faithful  in  allegiance, 
he  might  have  agrain  advanced  to  victory,  but  for  an  act 
of  unSjualled  baseness  and  perfidy,  Flambert,  a  Noble 
Veronese,  was  hound  to  the  Emperor  by  strong  ties  of 
private  attachment,  cemeuled  by  the  holy  rites  of  the 
Church,  for  Beren^r  had  lately  held  his  Vassal's  son 
al  the  Baptismal  font.  We  are  unacquainted  with  die 
motives  which  prompted  this  traitor  to  listen  to  propo- 
sals for  the  assassination  of  his  triend  and  Sovereign  ; 
and  to  remain  unmoved  in  hb  foul  determination  even 
after  Be  render  had  discovered  and  forgiven  tlie  intemled 
crime.  The  Emperor  having  gendy  expostulated  with 
him  on  its  atrocity,  and  soui;ht  to  awaken  a  remembrance 
of  past  atfeclion,  accompanied  with  tlie  tollowing  wortls 
the  presentation  of  a  golden  cup  of  costly  price  :  ''  Drink 
the  contents  to  my  health  and  friendship,  and  keep  the 
container/'*  In  order  to  prove  his  generous  abandon- 
ment of  all  suspicion  after  this  touching  interview, 
Berenger  slept  that  uight,  without  his  customary  sen- 
tinels, in  a  summer-house  near  the  CathedraL  Yet 
nnmovcd  either  by  remorse,  or  by  these  tender  manites- 
tations  of  his  Sovereign's  confidenee,  Flanibert,  accom- 
panied by  a  retinue  of  armed  followers,  met  him  on  the 
morrow  as  he  repaired  to  Mass  ;  and  approaching  with 
outward  marks  of  respect,  as  if  to  receive  his  embrace, 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  It  was  too  late  to  arrest  the 
blow,  but  the  assassin  and  his  accomplices  were  instantly 
cnt  to  pieces  ;  at  id  the  blood  of  the  nmrdered  Emperor 
which  stained  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
was  long  believed  in  Verona  to  be  indelible  by  human  art.t 
Two  years  of  anarchy  succeeded  this  most  nefarious 
conspiracy.  The  Lombards  had  despised  and  cast  away 
a  King  whose  great  qualities  were  tempered  by  a  gentle- 
ness neither  merited  nor  understood  in  the  unhappy 
times  upon  which  he  was  thrown;  and  on  no  occasion 
has  the  moral  of  the  well-known  Fable  of  iKsop  been 
more  distinctly  illnstrated  Ihua  by  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  during  the  interregnum  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  Berenger  that  the  Hungarians  made 
that  disastrous  inroad  upon  Pa\ia  which  we  have 
already  noticed ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  deceased 
Emperor  alleged  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  invaders 
were  set  in  motion  by  his  wish  to  employ  them  ag^unst 
his  insurgent  subjects.  Their  ravages  were  unsuccess- 
fully opposed  by  Rodolph  ;  and  the  fickle  Lombards, 
who  had  invited  him  lo  overthrow  their  late  Prince,  now 
abandoned  his  cause  no  less  suddenly  and  unreasonably 
than  they  had  ai  first  espoused  it.  Tl>e  vacaid  Crown  was 
offered  to  anolher  Pretender,  Hugh  tlien  King  of  Pro- 
vence ;  who  liaving  secured  this  new  prixe  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  halt- brother  Lambert,  Dtike  of  Tuscany,  and 
of  his  sister  He rmengerda,  the  power tul  widow  of  a  Mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  chased  Rodolph  back  to  Burgundy  ;  and 

*  These  Wtfttlsj  whkh  ore  Luitprand's,  ^n',  perlisq^,  a  little  too 
pciintiiilly  tumwi  to  hatu  been  really  N],xiken.  Amonw  SafuttM^ue 
mfts  cttufd  qmott  rontinrfur  btbiiOf  ^nod  coniiuft  hattrto.  (iL  19,)  Hut 
whence  does  Sismcjndi  derive  thow  which  A<r  has  givtfn  ?  Qtit  <xtie 
€OMpe  tott  rnirt  nou§  fc  y«jf  dc  fonb/i  4c  votrcftmtr  <•/  de  votrfr  reiour 
a  ia  vrrtHt  Prenrz  ia  ft  r&pptltZ'VOUt  que  vatr^  Empereur  tit  le 
partwn  de  votrejih,  (Rep,  IL  ch.  i.)  Perhaps  there  is  nut  auother 
iiiiitante  in  which  the  admirablu  Hiilor'ian  U^t  mentioneil  has  full  en 
into  the  ciiinmoa  Frfm'h  vrrot  of  substituting  that  which  he  fancies 
ciucht  to  h^ve  been  saidt  for  that  which  a  nearly  contemporary 
authority  asserts  to  have  been  absulukdy  said* 
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cltlier  at  that  time,  or  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  purchosed 
his  future  abstinence  from  Italy,  by  a  cession  of  the  throne 
of  Aries,*  The  sole  views  of  the  new  King  were 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  secure  despotism  ;  and, 
one  by  one,  his  chief  Vassals  were  sacrificed  either  to  his 
suspicions  or  his  reveng^e  ;  almost  the  earliest  of  his 
victims  being  that  brother  lo  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
soverein:nly.  The  plundered  fiefs  of  the  Italian  Nobles 
were  bestowed  upon  Provencals,  implicitly  devoted  to 
tlieir  master s  will;  the  richest  Ecclesiastical  benefices 
were  occupied  by  his  Bastards;  and  more  than  one  of 
his  mistresses  received  the  donation  of  an  Abbey  iu  re- 
compense for  her  dishonour.  Luitprand,  who  was  bred 
in  his  Court*  and  who  records  his  vices  with  gentlenctt 
and  palliation,  extollinjr  on  the  other  hand  the  patrona^ 
which  he  bestowed  on  Learning,  atlmits  that  his  great 
fault  was  addiction  to  women  ;  and  he  tells  us  of  three 
favonriteSf  who  influenced  Iiim  al  the  same  time  by  tke 
possession  of  widely  different  characters  of  beauty,  and 
whom  the  amorous  tuonarch  disling^ished»  according  to 
t!ieir  voluptuousness,  their  ardour,  or  ihetr  dignity,  by 
ihe  names  of  Venus»  Semele,  and  Juno.t 

Eajj:erly  seeking;  to  counterbalance  by  tlie  contraction 
of  foreijrii  alliances  the  domestic  hatred  which  he  was 
conscious  his  tyranny  must  engender,  Hng^h,  not  loi^ 
after  his  accession,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Greek 
Emperor  Romanns.  Tite  mission  was  attended  with  a 
remarkable  and  somewhat  g-rotesciue  incident.  Among 
the  presents  which  the  Envoy,  Luitprand's  Father,  w» 
instructed  to  convey,  were  two  powerful  dogs  of  a  rare 
breed.  The  Eastern  Bespot  on  givinfr  audience,  ma 
clad  in  a  lights  effeminate  atlire^  to  which  the  Dogs  had 
never  Ix-en  accustomed  ;  and  probably  mistaking-  the 
Sovereign  for  a  wild  beast,  in  pursuance  of  their  instinct^ 
they  spranu;  upon  him  ferociously,  and  would  Itave  lorn 
him  lo  pieces  on  his  very  throne,  but  for  the  timely  in- 
tervention of  his  attendants,! 

Tlie  undisputed  possession  of  Lombardy  was  little 

*  A  P^o venial  Proverb  recoitU  the  faciHty  with  which  Hugh 
obtained  the  Crown  <jf  Lombardy,  //  a  etc  re^m  romme  it  Raf 
Huffud.  Blair  places  the  ces^iiuu  uf  Aries  and  itji  uoiun  with  TraiM- 
jumne  Burgundy  in  the  year  retained  in  the  text.  By  sonm  oiber 
authorities  it  lu  Sitated  to  have  takea  place  in  931,  9^,  or  erea  $J4* 

f  ill.  5. 

I  Luitjiiand's  Father  was  s«nt  ambassador,  as  the  Bishop  idilH 
with  a  Eiatttral  mid  rniiiiable  pride,  turn  propter  ffwritm  prMltttUf 
turn  propter  intt^Ufr  ttrbanilnirm.  I  a  his  account  of  the  alladc  I^MI 
the  Greek  Emperor  by  the  Do^,  he  say»,  Pttfo  mim  quod  dam  MmK^ 
Oritcorum  morr^  chrriutro  {thtrittro^  opfr/umj  habtlttque  imAht* 
(cuiief)  riderunt  mdmtumy  non  Atmiinem  ted  moH$trtim  tUifmod  pul^ 
vamt.  (ill.  5*)  Therisirmn,  which  Ihe  transcriber  or  lb*  printer  his 
cttQ verted  in  Ihp  ahove  jmssa^  into  CAen T/min,  b  explAioed  by 
Du  Caiige,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  iNidore^  aud  T«rtulUAJif  lo 
be  a  t^o^t  of  Female  cloak,  wurti  in  Stimmer,  it  //^i*,  whence  it*  naioa. 
m'i»trr^9  is  the  word  used  by  the  LXX  for  the  vtit,  as  the  Sfig;lifh 
TraoMbtion  gives  it,  with  which  Rebecca  covert  herself  on  lmse*i 
apijuroach,  {Gtneiii^  xxiv,  65.)  and  again,  in  like  maniier.  ia 
Cftnticicri  v.  7.  A  litrikirig  ingtance  of  the  dangisr  of  a  bii|^  falM 
preconception  is  atTordcd  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ^ncrwlymoit 
accurate  authors  ^tVArt  de  vinjter  let  Dafet  have  treated  thit  joci* 
denL  RomatHf  they  say,  parut  avec  une  etpcce  de  pr/iMie  qm  /t 
cuirpm/  dt  maniire  ^k^u  peine  apercevoit*on  §om  vitni^e,  QHod  ptf 
cmt^fuent  en  Aiver.  (iL  9,)  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  lesraed 
Beiiedictinen  imagined  that  the  dorra  were  moit  likely  to  mistake 
the  Emperor  for  a  wild  hea^t  in  con^^ieqtiftiee  of  his  belag  corned 
with  hair.  Without  looking  further^  tberefore,  they  conreitad 
Tkeritlrum  into  a  fur  pelisaer  and  regnrdte':^  of  its  etymolo^  tiiey 
deduced  from  tliat  dresst  of  thiiir  own  inventji>n  that  I  he  Kmhesaf 
must  have  occurred  in  Winter ;  when  iu  fact  the  £mt>eror,  like  the 
voluptuout  CreticiiH  in  hif  tra(i^|uirent  mii/ticia  at  Rome)  was  per^ 
spiring  under  thy  thinnest  garment  which  could  be  thiffwa  orcf  hisk 
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Histoiy.    however,  was  speedily  discovered  and  invested  by  Be- 
renger ;   and  she  might  again  have  fallen  under  the 
grasp  of  her  persecutor,  but  for  the   intervention   of 
Otho.     The  promise  of  her  hand,  and  of  the  throne  of 
Italy  as  her  portion,  roused  the  King  of  Germany  to 
her  rescue ;  and  crossing  the  Alps  with  a  large  army,  he 
relieved  Canoza,  celebrated  his  nuptials  within  its  towers, 
and  then  advanced  without  resistance  to  Pavia,  where 
he  was  crowned,  together  with  his  Bride.    The  troubles 
Italy,  of  his  native  dominions,  however,  recalled  him  to  Ger- 
many after  a  few  months  devoted  to  his  Italian  con- 
quests ;  and  before  his  departure  Berenger,  by  a  cession 
of  the  March  of  Treviso,  the  German  key  of   Lom- 
bardy,  obtained  confirmation  in  a  feudatory  Crown,  and 
did  homnge  to  Otho  as  his  Lord.*     Ten  years  of  suf- 
fering followed  under  his  renewed  sway,  till  the  bril- 
Grants  the   Hant  triumphs  achieved  by  Otho  over  his  nearer  enemies 
Jjj"*^         enabled  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
ItaJyto^Bc- ^^^^^  burst  from  all  Italy;   from   the  Pope,   whom 
Tenger  II.    Berenger  had  attempted  to  despoil,  no  less  than  from 
A.  D.      his  own  subjects.  Again  passing  the  Alps,  Otho  pressed 
961.       his  march,  unopposed,  on  Milan,  where  he  once  more 
received  the  Iron  Crown  ;  and  hastening  on  to  Rome, 
Othoeroim*  he  was  now  circled  with  that  of  the  Empire  by  John  XII. 
at  Ro^'er*'  The  capture  of  Berenger  soon  afterwards,  and  his  trans- 
Dethrone-    ^'  ^  Monastic  seclusion   at   Bamberg,  relieved   the 
maiit  of  Bin  conqueror  from  the  danger  of  immediate  rivalry ;  and 
rengev  II.    the  permanent  annexation  to  Germany  of  the  Imperial 
Amiezation  Ti^K   (which,  notwithstanding  the  many  Pretenders 
oft!)e  Impe-  who  assumed  it,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  vir- 
ml  Title  to^  tually  in  abeyance  since  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
GiTxnany.     pat,)  accompanied  the  temporary  reunion  of  Italy  to 
that  Kingdom,  and  brought  the  glories  of  Otho  to  their 
summit.     From  his  time  to   that  of  Maximilian  I.,  in 
1508,  no  Sovereign  of  Germany  assumed  the  style  of 
Emperor  until  he  had  been  formally  crowned  by  the 
Pope ;  and  Maximilian  gave  the  first  example  of  partial 
emancipation  from  that  thraldom  by  declaring  himself 
Emperor  Elect. 

Obscure  as  arc  the  Annals  of  Rome  during  the  Xth 
Century,  it  is  plain  that  the  Kings  of  Italy  never 
established  authority  within  her  walls.  Some  faint 
gleams  of  independence  shoot  across  the  general  dark- 
ness, and  a  misty  Image  of  Republicanism  may  be 
occasionally  discovered  struggling  with  the  Anarchy 
by  which  the  Eternal  City  was  convulsed.  The  Popes, 
although  not  Sovereigns,  were  at  least  great  Feudal 
Intrijwes  of  Lords ;  and  John  XII.  soon  discovered  that  in  Otho  he 
Johu  All.  yf^  really  mastered  by  a  Conqueror,  whom  he  had  in- 
vited for  his  deliverance  from  thraldom  which  Berenger 
had  only  menaced.  Secretly  entering  into  a  League 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  the  dethroi^  King,  he  first 
stimulated  the  Roman  populace  to  insurrection  ;  and 
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♦  Luitprand  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an  intrigue  between  Walla, 
Queen  of  Berenger  II.,  and  a  Chaplain,  to  whom  the  education  of 
her  daughter  was  intrusted.    The  unfortunate  lover,  while  crossing 
.  one  night  to  his  Mistress's  diamber,  was  seised  in  the  Palace  Court 
.  hy  some  watch-dogs,  and  detected  in  consequence  of  his  cries  and 
•  ""^gKl^-     The  Q»ieen  adroitly  persuaded  her  husband  that  the 
.  Priest's  designs  were  addressed  to  une  of  her  attendants ;  and  Be- 
renger contented  himself  by  taking  sure  precautions  ft)r  the  Chap- 
lain's future  observance  of  his  vow  of  Chastity.    The  Historian 
implies  that  Walla  had  good  reasons  for  her  attachment ;  yet  from 
the  following  description  these  were  assuredly  not  to  |)e  found  in  the 
.  outer  man  ;  titUurd  brevem^  colore  fuiigineum,  rusticum,  setijerum, 
indocUem,  agrettemy  barbaruitif  durum,  vUlo$um,  pffiu/cum,  insanmn, 
rebe/iem,  imqutm,  (v.  15  )    "  My  Mistress  with  a  monster  it  in 
love !" 


then,  at  the  approach  of  Otho  with  an  overpowering  A 
force,  hastily  abandoned  the  Vatican,  and  retired  .to 
Capua.  The  Emperor  summoned  a  Council  after  his  ^ 
flight,  and  feigrning  surprise  at  the  Pontiff's  abaencf, 
inquired  in  what  place  the  Head  of  the  Churchy  who 
ought  to  preside  in  that  Assembly,  was  now  to  be  finiiid. 
He  was  answered  by  a  Cardinal,  who  denounoed  the 
fugitive  as  guilty  of  crimes  from  which  human  nature. 
revolts,  and  which  the  remarkable  language  of  the  ju 
times  affirms  to  be  so  black,  that  the  author  of  them  oo 
would  blush  if  he  heard  even  Players  accused  of  tbmt 
commission.*  Every  mouth  furnished  some  addition 
to  the  hideous  catalogue  of  guilt ;  and  the  modem  i 
may  perhaps  smile  at  the  mixture  ofconvenikmml  ( 
with  moral  atrocity  which  formed  the  sum  of  aoenaation. 
One  declared  that  John  had  celebrated  Mass  withobt 
communicating ;  that  he  had  ordained  a  Deacon  im  a 
stable,  and  consecrated  as  Bishop  a  Boy  ten  yean  of 
age ;  another  that  he  had  frequently  committed  Simony* 
and  publicly  hunted ;  a  third,  that  he  had  girt  himaelf 
with  a  sword,  and  worn  a  helmet  and  cuiraai ;  -and'  a 
fourth  that  he  had  neglected  Matins,  and  never  aigned  . 
himself  with  the  Cross.  Indecorous,  doubtless*  asweie 
these  several  acts,  unfitting  the  exalted  and  venerable 
station  filled  by  the  delinquent,  and  involving  ffrsat  sttd 
heavy  blame,  they  still  can  scarcely  be  thought  diiecu lug 
enumeration  among  the  charges  which  follow.  Ju«n 
had  savagely  mutilated  some  of  his  moat  dignMM 
Clergy ;  he  had  wantonly  committed  many  acta  of- in- 
cendiarism ;  he  had  polluted  the  most  holy  pkwta  with 
the  foulest  varieties  of  lust ;  and  scarcely  an  altar  en* 
Isted  in  Rome  which  had  not  flowed  with  blood*  <and 
been  desecrated  by  rape  and  adultery.  It  mig^ht  acem 
unnecessary  to  accumulate  any  further  charge*  when 
perjury,  sacrilege,  incest,  and  murder  were  suflicienlly 
established ;  yet  one,  we  are  told,  still  remained ;  aild 
the  universal  voice  of  Ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  Secnlats* 
pronounced  by  acclamation,  that  the  Pope  had  pledged 
a  health  to  the  Devil ;  and  while  amusing  himself  v^lh 
a  dice-box,  had  invoked  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Other 
Pagan  Deities,  for  a  lucky  cast  The  Emperor  6r- 
wanled  these  accusations  to  the  Pontifi^;  and  in:  Ui 
Letter  he  appears  to  have  been  more  deeply  impnssid 
with  horror  at  the  last  two  charges  than  at  any  of  Ihair 
predecessors.t  John  boldly  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Council,  and  threatened  its  members  with  exoonmrani- 
cation ;  but,  on  non-appearance  after  a  second  snnunom^ 
he  was  deposed,  and  the  vacancy  supplied  by  the  dectien  Hi 
of  Leo  VIII.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Otho  exacted  ^ 
a  most  important  oath  firom  the  Conclave  ;  that  thty 
would  never  in  future  elect  a  Pope  withoot-the  ptefiaus 
consent  of  himself  or  his  successors.^  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  Imperial  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
Capital*  than  the  memory  of  Albenc  revived  nltacfaBiaot 
to  his  undeserving  Son ;  and  John,  being  feadmittsd  wl 
in  spite  of  the  recent  solemn  pledge,  inflicted  barbaroos 
punishments  upon  his  enemies,  and  prepared  the  City 


♦  TtUia  de  vobit  tamque  obicotna  protu/entnlf  ui  si  de  i 
diceremimr  vo6m  vepeumdtam  imgertrtmi.  I.uil|«pd*  vi.  0.  Huhi' 
omn  in  this  passage  probably  may  be  rendered  moie  woeanhtf 
MmdrtU, 

f  Laitprand  was  present  at  this  Council,  and  iofeipielBd  Oil»*t 
German  speech  which  the  Italians  did  not  under»tand.  Hk  wwdt 
are  Diaboii  m  amorem  vinum  bibiue  oumet  imm  C/eriei  ftmm  imd 
meciamarmtU,  (vL  8.)  and  the  Emperor,  in  his  Letter  tShmwah, 
dwells  more  forcibly  upon  that  absurd  aetof  piofiuie  fiiUy  thui  imi 
any  other  charge,  dieuni  ct  aliud  catdku  i^to  Afridmm,  frcw  (fiT) 

{  Luitprand,  vi  6.   BaiODnAmiuii.  E€ei,adaim,96X 
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The  desi^s  which  the  late  Emperor  meditated  upon 
Southern  Italy  were  openly  avowed  by  Otho  II.  so  soon 
as  he  was  disembarrassed  from  Civil  troubles  in  Ger- 
many, which  occupied  the  earlier  years  of  his  inglorious 
reig^n.  He  then  claimed  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
Consort  all  the  Apulian  and  Calabrian  possessions  of  the 
Oriental  Crown,  and  pouring  down  with  a  numerous 
army,  he  occupied  the  whole  country  to  the  verge  of  the 
sea,  and  for  a  while  pursued  his  operations  so  much  to 
the  detriment  of  his  enemy,  as  to  obtain  from  the  ready 
flattery  of  his  Courtiers  the  title  of  ihe  "  Pale  Death  of 
the  Saracens."*  Near  the  village  of  Bassentello,  how- 
ever, he  was  encountered  by  an  allied  force  of  Greeks 
and  Saracens  ;  and  too  incautiously  following  up  a  suc- 
cessful charge  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  an  unbroken  reserve  of  the  enemy,  and 
routed  with  a  bloody  slaughter  of  Noble  followers,  and 
the  loss  of  almost  his  whole  army.  Abandoned  even 
by  his  body-guard,  and  with  his  horse  grievously 
wounded,  the  Emperor  fled  singly  to  the  shore ;  where 
preferring  captivity  under  a  civilized  conqueror  to  the 
hazard  of  massacre  by  Barbarians,  in  order  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  he  surrendered  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  a  Greek  vessel  lying  at  anchor  within  sight 
The  Greek  was  not  impenetrable  to  a  bribe,  and  being 
persuaded  to  make  sail  to  an  opportune  part  of  the 
coast,  he  permitted  the  captive  Emperor  to  establish 
communication  with  his  friends  on  shore  at  Rossano. 
The  price  of  treachery  was  already  on  the  sands,  lading 
several  mules  with  gold ;  and  a  boat  under  some  specious 
pretext  approached  the  ship,  when  Otho  springing  from 
the  deck,  swam  to  the  friendly  bark,  seized  an  oar  with 
his  own  hand,  and  before  the  Greeks  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  gained  the  beach,  and  drove  before  him 
the  mules  and  their  rich  burden  to  the  mortiflcation  of 
his  disappointed  captors.f 

The  Calabrian  war  diverted  the  attention  of  the  lid 
Otho  from  the  distractions  of  Rome,  in  which  City,  not 
long  after  his  Father's  death,  Benedict  VI.,  the  Pope 
reigning  under  the  Imperial  sanction,  had  been  trea- 
cherously seized  by  one  of  his  Cardinals,  and  starved  or 
strangled  in  a  vault  of  the  Castle  of  SL  Angelo.  The 
murderer  assumed  the  Tiara  under  the  name  of  Boni- 
face VII,,  and  during  a  short  reign  of  fourteen  days, 
stripped  a  rich  spoil  of  plate  and  jewels  from  the 
Churches;  and  then,  dreading  an  insurrection,  fled 
with  his  booty  to  Constantinople.  Ten  years  after  the 
commission  of  these  atrocities,  when  the  chagrin  con- 
sequent upon  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor  at  Bassentello 
had  occasioned  his  death, :^  Boniface,  relying  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  Government  during  the 
minority  of  Otho  III.,  returned  to  Italy,  and  renewed 
his  course  of  crime.  A  second  Pope,  John  XIV.,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  cruelty  and  ambition ;  and  the  assassin, 
thus  stained  with  double  homicide,  swayed  the  Church 
till  his  sudden  death,  after  nearly  a  year's  tyrannical 
rule,  saved  him  from  a  fierce  retribution  at  the  hands  of 
the  populace  of  Rome.  His  corpse  was  drag^d  through 
the  streets,  subjected  to  every  extremity  of  outrage  and 

*  PaUida  Mort  Saracenorum,  Ckronicon  Laurishamente,  p.  121. 
Otto  Frisingensis,  vi.  26. 

f  Ditmar,  Chronicon,  p.  59.    Gobelinus  Persona,  JStM,  c.  49. 

X  Some  authorities  speak  of  a  wound  which  OthoII.  received 
from  a  poisoned  arrow  in  that  engagement,  under  which  he  lan- 
guished and  died :  but  such  a  hurt  must  have  incapacitated  him 
from  the  great  bodilv  exertion  necessary  for  his  escape.  He  might 
perhaps  be  so  wounckd  in  a  subsequent  action. 


contumely,  and  in  the  end  ignominiously  suspendedjBroitf  , 
the  horse  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Constautine. 

The  hatred  against  Ecclesiastical  Goremment  which  ^ 
the  bloody  deeds  and  oppression  of  Boniface  had  y»dtfd> 
contributed  to  the  temporary  elevation  of  Crcsoentiiia ; 
one  of  those  ambiguous  personages  whom  our  igpaomiee 
of  details  permits  to  be  classed,  according  to  the  Twioiui 
prepossessions  of  his  Biographers,  either  as  a  Dttsa* 
gogue  or  a  Patriot.    The  two  characters  are  indeed  w>  ^ 
less  widely  remote  from  each  other  than  are  the  Ad^  q 
podes ;  but,  unhappily  for  the  fame  of  the  latter,  thej 
may  too  often  appear  divided  by  very  thin  partitions ; 
unless  we  are  admitted  near  enough  to  discern  with 
accuracy  to  what  extent  the  sordid  dregs  of  personal 
interest  or  ambition  have  been  sublimed  by  the  purifying 
fervour  of  more  generous  motives.     Under  the  rule  of 
Crescentius,  the  Popes  were  deprived  of  all  Civil  power; 
John  XV.  was  banished  and  recalled  at  his  pleasure; 
and  on  the  death  of  that  Pontiff,  a  Greek  Priest  under 
the  title  of  John  XVI.  was  opposed  to  Gregory  V.,  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Family,  whom  Otho  had  nomi* 
nated.     Crescentius  appears  to  have  relied  on  suooonrs  H 
from  Constantinople,  to  which  Court  he  promised  the  ^ 
fealty  of  Rome  as  the  price  of  alliance.     But  the  Greek  ^ 
Emperor  was  tardy  in  his  movements,  either  fixMn  distmii 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  new  ally,  or  from  a  growing  jea- 
lousy of  the  Western  Church.     The  march   of  CMho 
upon  the  rebellious  Capital  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
rapid  and  uninterrupted,  and  his  resentment  upon  ett* 
tering  its  walls  was  wreaked  most  deeply  and  bkxMlily; 
The  Ami  pope  was  put  to  death  after  barbarous  tortures 
and  mutilations ;  and  the  Consul,  who  had  retired  to  the 
Mole  of   Hadrian,  long  afterwards  distinguished,  on 
account  of  his  occupation  of  it,  as  the  Tower  of  Cresoen* 
tius,  and  now  familiar  to  us  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo^  ^ 
was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place  either  by  fcroe  or 
fraud,  and  hurried  to  the  scaffold. 

His  death  was  not  long  unrevenged ;  but  the  motms 
which  prompted  his  widow  Stephania  to  compass  the 
fall  of  Otho  III.  are  no  less  variously  and  unoertainlT 
represented  than  is  the  character  of  Crescentius  himadC 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  after  she  had  been  exposed  lo 
brutal  violation  by  the  German  soldiery,*  she  should 
succeed  in  captivating  the  Emperor ;  yet  such  inflnenoe 
obtained  after  such  dishonour,  if  we  trust  to  some  authi^ 
rities,  afforded  ftt  opportunity  for  perpetrating^  her  de» 
signs  of  vengeance.  Nor  is  our  difficulty  lessened  when 
we  are  told  elsewhere,t  that  immediately  after  her 
husband's  execution,  she  listened  with  corresponding 
ardour  to  vows  of  attachment  firom  him  by  whose  com* 
mand  that  husband  had  perished :  till  roused  to  fury  by  a  OCI 
denial  on  the  part  of  her  lover  to  advance  her  to  the  ?•■ 
dignity  of  Empress,  she  poisoned  him  either  by  per*  ^ 
fumed  gloves  or  by  a  medical  potion.  Otho  died  with-^ 
out  children  in  his  twenty-second  year.  The  German 
writers  speak  of  him  with  exaggerated  praise  as  "  The 
Wonder  of  the  World  f  a  swollen  title  for  the  just  w^  ' 
tainment  of  which  not  any  voucher  is  afforded  by  Histoiy, 
and  even  sufficient  time  appears  to  have  been  wanting. 
Perhaps  somewhat  of  this  unmerited  eukigy,  bestowed 
by  Ecclesiastics,  the  sole  Chroniclers  of  the  Age,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  devout  tenour  of  his  life.  He  confessed 
himself  to  St  Romualdo ;  at  the  suggestion  of  that  h^ 
Ascetic  he  undertook  a  Pilgrimage  barefooted  to  St« 
' »  ■■  ■  ■^^>^>»^i^ 

*  Aniulphus  Mediolanensis,  i.  10. 

f  R«iaenu,  r%»,  S.  fVolbodomi  Lecw/ieiwif ,.  tq^  ^ 
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Michael  of  Monte  Garcfaro,  he  wore  a  robe  on  which 
were  embroidered  all  the  symbols  of  the  Apocahpse, 
and  he  subscribed  himself  in  one  of  his  Diplomas, 
**  Servant  of  the  Apostles/'  These  were  merits  of  no 
common  order  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries^ 

We  have  passed  in  silence  two  very  tragical  tales  con- 
nected with  Italy  which  will  be  found  in  most  Histories  of 
Germany,  under  the  reigns  of  Otho  I  J.  and  IIL  One  that 
,  Otho  IL,  in  reven^re  for  the  murder  of  Benedict  VL  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  Romans,  invited  all  the  Patricians 
indiscriminately  to  a  splendid  Banquet  in  the  Vatican  ; 
and  that  when  his  g'uests  had  taken  ihinr  places,  the  Hall 
was  filled  with  arme<l  men,  who  commanded  Ihe  ter- 
rified Nobles,  on  peril  of  their  lives,  not  to  move  from 
their  seats,  whatever  they  might  hear  or  see.  The  chief 
opponents  of  the  Imperial  Govenmient  were  then  cited 
by  name,  dragged  one  by  one  from  the  table,  and  mas- 
sacred before  the  eyes  of  their  companions*  After  tliis 
btilchery»  the  entertainment  proceeded  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  festivity.  The  second  story  relates  to  a  sup- 
posed Empress  of  Otho  IIL,  who,  like  Phfedra,  being 
rejected  by  an  Italian  Count  whom  she  solicited,  falsely 
denounced  him  to  her  husband  as  having  made  illicit 
advances,  and  thus  procured  his  death.  The  widow  of 
the  guiltless  victim,  confident  of  her  deceased  Lord^s 
innocence,  from  his  dying  asseverations,  boldly  and 
successfully  underwent  the  ordeal  of  Fire  in  its  avouch - 
ment ;  and  so  far  convinced  the  Emperor  of  the  com- 
plicated wickedness  of  his  Consort,  that  he  adjudged  her 
to  the  stake.  Muratori*  rejects  both  these  narratives  as 
Fables;  showing  l hat  notwithstanding  their  great  im 
portance  they  are  unnoticed  by  every  contemporary 
writer ;  and  that  they  rest  upon  no  better  authority 
than  that  of  some  barbarous  Latin  verses  of  Godfrey 
of  Vitcrbo,  (who  did  nut  flourish  till  two  Centuries 
afterwards,)  rendered  into  elegant  prose  by  Sigonius.t 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Olho  I L  used  his 
Italian  subjects  harshly,  and  was  much  disliked  by  them 
in  return.  The  loss  of  the  Battle  of  BuHsentello  is 
attributed  to  their  disaffeciion.  The  illustrious  Ger- 
bert,  afterwards  Pope  as  SjlvesterlL,  in  one  of  his 
Epistles  (xii.)  states  that  the  Romans  instituted  a  very 
rude  comparison,  ipse  C^emr  omnii/m  hominum  excel- 
lentisBimiiM  a  furciferi»  nnno  comparalur ;  nay  yet  more 
that  they  named  him  Satii^niriarius ;  and  one  of  the 
Emperor's  Diplomas  enjoins,  in  return  for  their  civihties^ 
that  no  Italian  shall  be  believed  on  his  oath. 

The  close  of  Olho  Ill/s  reign,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Century,  atFord  a  resting  place  at  which 
we  may  pause  awhile  on  the  Annals  of  Italy,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  those  of  other  portions  of  Europe* 

IL  The  Century  whicl^  contains  the  remaining  acts 
of  the  lid  Dynasty  of  France,  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Cartovingian  Empire,  is  not  only  among 
the  most  obscure,  but  also  among  the  least  interesting, 
which  the  History  of  that  Country  pre  sen  Is »  The  con- 
temporary writers  throughout  much  of  its  course  are 
few  and  of  little  credit;  ami  wc  are  occasionally  de- 
pmed  of  all  other  guidance  except  that  of  tradition, 
reduced  to  a  more  enduring  form  many  years  aflcr  the 
events  which  it  records  liad  w^curred.  In  this  dearth  of 
materials  our  sketch  will  of  necessity  be  rapid. 

Cliarles  the  Simple,  who  under  other  circumstances 


•  AnmU;  tVIiuhn,  ad  ann,  SbSL  096. 


would  have  been  entitled  by  hereditary  right  to   the  Annali  of 
Crow^n   of  France,  w^as  si  ill   regarded  as  illegitimate  ;     France, 
and   Count  Endes,  the  heroic  defender   of  Paris,    the  '^^^V'*-^ 
son    of  Rol)ert  le  Fort,  and   a   reputed  descendant  of      ^«>ni 
Charles  Martel,  found  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon      '^V^* 
a  Diet  assembled  at  Compiegne,  to  reward   his  valour 
by  investiture   with  the  Kingdom  which   it  had   pre- 
served.     The  boundaries  of  that   Kingdom,  however^      jnrm 
included  no  more  than  the  comparatively  narrow^  tract  j^  ■       / 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Loire,  the  centre  of  which  was  Eu^. 
occupied,  as  its  coasts  and  frontiers  were  ravaged,  by  the      a.  o. 
predatory  Northmen.  GuJdo  Duke  of  Spolelo  unsuccess*       8S&. 
fully  attempted  to  wring  1  he  Crown  from  Eudes;  Aqui- 
taine  peremptorily  rejected  his  dominion  ;  Baldwin  Count      a.  d. 
of  Flanders  braved  his  power  and  repulsed  his  troops ;       892» 
and  there  was  sciircely  a  feudatory  Lord,  throughout  the 
dominion  which  once  p/ayed  service  to  the  Monarch  of 
France,  who  did  not  now  assert  authority  almost  equal  to 
that  of  bis  nominal  Sovereign,     Partly  by  ignominious  Tmn»- 
purchase,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  the  Northmen  in  689  actions 
and  h90  were  pci'suaded  or  compelled  to  abandon  fresh  i^itli  tlie 
attacks  on  Paris ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  unable  to  pass  ^'t^^^^*^ 
the  walls  bravely  manned  by  the  Citizens,  and  anxious  to 
continue  their   retreat  to  the  sea,  they  dragged  their 
barks   from  the   Seine   overland,  and  when   below  the 
Town  launched  them  once  more  into  the  river.*    What- 
ever personal  valour  could  achieve,  was  not  likely  to  be 
wanting  in  Eudes ;  and  we  read,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when   he  unexpectedly  fell   in  with  a  body  of  19,000 
Northmen  in  the  Forest  of  Montfaucon,  placing  himself 
in  the  van  of  his  own  few  followers,  not  exceeding  1000 
horse,  he  resolutely  charged   and   overthrew  the  great 
multitude  opposed  I  o  him;  and  killed  with  his  own  hand 
a  chieftain,  w  ho  during  the  conflict  had  dashed  his  battle- 
axe  with  so  great  violence  against  the  King*s  head,  that 
but  for  the  good  temper  of  his  helmet  his  life  must  have 
been  forfeited,!    But  it  was  in  a  war  of  partisanship  that      j^^  d, 
he  was  most  sure  of  success ;  for  not  long  aftf  nvanls,       g^i^ 
when  in  the  presence  of  another  Barbarian  host  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oisc,  so  little  confidence  did  he  feel  in  the 
attachment,  the  obedience,  the  fidelity,  or  the  courage  of 
his  own  army,  that  he  wisely  preferred  negotiation  to 
the  chance  of  a  pitched  battle. 

This   ignoble  Treaty,   a  defeat  which   he  sustained  Charles  tlia 
from    another   division   of  the   same  invaders   retiring  Simple 
before  the  successful  arms  of  Arnulf  Kingof  Germany,  asserts  hia 
and  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  great  Lords,  who  ill-  JJ^f;,.o^rn 
brooked  the  Sovereignty  of  one  whom   they  reputed      x   n    ' 
but  as  an  equals  diminished  the  first  popularity  of  Eudes  ;       cog 
and  encouraged  the  partisans  of  Charles  the  Simple  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  throne.     Accordingly,  during  an  . 

Assembly  held  at  Rheims  in  the  absence  of  Eudes,  on 
an  expedition  against  Aquitaine,  the  young  Prince, 
scarcely  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  presented  by 
the  Archbishop  Foulques  to  the  Nobles,  as  the  legiti- 
mate posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  His 
personal  likeness  to  his  Father  was  too  strong  to  be 
denied  ;  Arnulf  of  Germany  supported  his  cause,  and  a 
Civil  war  ensued  between  the  competitors,  which  after 
various  fortune  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Charles* 

♦  In  the?  Mhnoires  dt  fjicadimie  det  iriMcriptionff  1921^  may  ba 
fotmd  a  description  of  a  boat  dug  out  of  the  batiks  of  the  St'ine, 
near  the  Champa  de  Man,  in  1806.  It  was  a  aiEiipte  cunoe,  hewn 
out  of  a  single  tree,  and  abl«  to  contAin  eight  men  with  i>agv:»ge 
and  pTovinionft.  There  fleemi  good  reason  to  h4.'lieve  that  it  i^as  a 
Koiin»n  bark  left  on  the  spot  on  iome  stwrh  occiisioti  ils  that 
noticed  ahove.    Sec  Wheatoa,  hiiL  6f  the  NortAmimi  330, 
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The  conduct  of  Eudes  was  marked  with  generosity; 
he  jt^fl^nted  his  rival  a  mimificent  establishnieiit;  it  is 
said  that  he  even  shared  with  him  some  ix»rtion  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  his  death- 
bed he  earnestly  recommended  all  who  approached  him 
to  transfer  their  alle^ance  to  Charles  as  his  successor, 
and  not  to  agitate  any  pretensions  which  might  be 
advanced  by  his  own  brother,  Robert*  the  powerful 
Duke  of  France* 

The  first  fourteen  years  of  the  reic^n  of  Charles  the 
Simple  who  succeeded,  are  entirely  without  contempo- 
rary record.  From  the  kw  lights  which  we  are  able  to 
collect,  Iher^  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  passed  in 
continued  struggles  both  with  the  Northmen,  and  with 
the  feudatory  Lords,  who  asserted  imlcpendeut  rule 
over  many  of  his  Provinces.  It  is  thus  we  read  of 
Kings  of  Brittany,  of  Lorraine,  of  Provence,  and  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  so  weakened  and  degraded  was  their 
ancient  Sovereign,  the  King  of  France,  that  his  name 
is  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  Princes  who  governed 
Chrisiendom,  with  which  Luitprand  begins  hia  History. 
Keverthete^s  it  was  in  that  forgotten  Realm  that  a 
great  Revolution  was  to  occur,  aliecting  in  its  ultimate 
consequences  the  fortunes  of  England  even  more  than 
thosi^  of  France. 

Putting  aside  the  numberless  fabulous  legends  which 
have  been  grafted  by  the  later  Norman  Chroniclers  on 
the  history  of  the  founder  of  their  nice,  we  may  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  simpler  narratives  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian writers,  against  whom  no  imputuiion  of  adula- 
tory falsehood  can  reasonably  be  advanced.  RoHo, 
or  as  he  is  called  in  the  Korwegian  dialect,  Hrolf,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Rognwald,  Jarl  of  Mucre ;  a  distin- 
guished chicAain  of  ancient  family,  lo  whotn  Marald 
King  of  Norway  intrusted  the  government  of  the  con- 
quered Orkneys.  Endowed  with  great  bodily  strength, 
fttjllo  early  addicted  himself  to  nautical  enterprises. 
**  Ilrolf,"  says  a  native  Chronicler,  "was  a  famous 
Fikingr^  (Sea-king,)  and  was  so  stout  that  no  horse 
could  carry  hira.  lie  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  on 
foot,  and  Ihence  was  called  Gaungo  Rolfr ;  (Rollo  the 
Walker ;)  he  cruised  much  in  the  Baltic  Sea,"t  A  feud 
between  the  sons  of  King  Hurald  and  the  Jarl  of  Muere, 
cost  that  aged  chieftain  his  life ;  and  his  murder  was 
retaliated  with  circumstances  of  extraordinary  cruelty. 
While  Haraldwas  inceiisi^d  on  that  account  against  the 
family  of  his  ancient  frieud,  RoHo,  on  his  retnrn  from 
a  piratical  expedition,  yet  further  exasperated  the  anger 
of  his  King  by  the  violation  of  one  of  his  most  impor- 
Hii  haimh- taut  Laws.  A  rude  and  oppressive  custom  had  long 
existed  by  which  the  Vikingrs  seized  for  their  own  use 
the  cattle  of  the  unprotected  peasantry  :  and  this  im- 
pressment of  provision,  or  Slrandbu^  as  it  was  termed, 
had  been  forbidden  under  strict  penalties  by  the  reigning 
Monarch.  Perpetual  exile  was  the  sentence  passed  on 
Rollo's  offence  \  and  thus  banished  from  his  home,  if  a 
Sea-king  can  be  said  to  have  cultivated  any  otlier  home 
than  the  waves,  he  pursued  with  inoi-c  than  former 
energy  his  life  of  piracy.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  his 
course  of  wandering  with  precision,  but  he  is  thought 
to  have  served  in  Englaud  both  for  and  against  Alfred ; 
and  while  in  that  Country  a  vision,  as  we  are  assured, 
foretold  his  future  destiiiy.  In  his  dream  he  believed 
himself  to  be  afflicted  with  leprosy,  while  standing  on  a 
•  i.  2.  ^  "''^'~  "^^ 

t  Soorre,  Hmraldt  Saga  mt  Harfkcra.  t  24,  citKd  in  Wheatou'i 
MiiL  •/  fh<  Niirtkmen,  p.  340. 
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high  mountain  washed  by  a  pure  spring.     He  plting«d  AanA^ 
into  the  water  and  was  cleansed,  and  he  observed  that  a    f*'***! 
tlock  of  birds  which   had  bathed  in  the  same  fotmuio,  ^*^^ 
flew  away  and  commenced  building  their  nests.     It  le-     "• 
quired  httle  skill  in  Oneirocritics  to  annex  an  appropriate     ^JJ* 
interpretation  to  this  vision ;  and  we  may  be  forgiven      ™*' ' 
for  believing  that  RoUo  was  persuaded  at  some  o/lrr     ^^| 
period  of  his  life,  rather  than,  as  the  Chroniclers  avoudii 
by  a  Christian  prisoner,  at  the  moment,  that  his  leprewy 
was  sin  ;  the  mountain,  the  Church  ;  the  water,  RapliBm  ; 
and  the  flock  of  birds  his  warlike  comrades,  who  W€m 
ordained,  together  with  himself,  to  lind  a  sure  abiding 
place  aAer  conversion.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  cer- 
tain appearance  of  Rollo  in  France  occurred  in  S76,  when 
as  the  commander  of  no  more  than  six  barks,  he  partook 
in  an  incursion  which  Charles  the  Bald  was  compelled  to 
buy  off  by  subsidy.     His  name  does  not  appear  wtmoog 
the  GJiiels  who,  ten  years  later,  assisted  in  the  Siegte  df 
Paris  ;  and  it  is  little  probable,  therefore,  (as  the  ready 
flattery  of  the  Norman  Pbe  ts  atid  Chroniclers  has  affinnid,) 
that  he  had  before  that  date  attained  snflicient  power  to 
iissist  Alfred  in  the  recovery  of  his  Crown,*  and  to  de- 
cline the  mun»ficent  protfer  of  half  his  Kingdom, 
the  gralilude  of  the  restored  Monarch  sought  to 
as  a  reward. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  SifBf>le« 
it  is  plain  from  a  scene  most  vividly  described  by  HbB 
Norman  Poet  Holiert  Wace,  that  Rollo  had  not  yet 
acquired  that  preeminence  among  his  CountrjoWB 
which,  ere  many  years,  he  was  to  enjoy.  The  aiiBMB 
of  the  French  and  of  the  Northmen  were  encamped  mu 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Eure ;  and  the  ibrraer, 
anxious  for  pacific  negotiation,  despatched  niessengrra 
to  ask  a  parley  with  the  Chief  of  the  Pirates,  **  fFt 
are  all  equals''  was  the  reply.  Being  asked  what  w» 
their  design  in  invading  the  Country,  they  aiiswef9d» 
^*  To  subdue  it;"  and  in  a  bloody  engagement  ^illldl 
followed  ihey  made  good  their  boast.f  Two  yews  Efc^] 
afterwards,  Rollo  having  stormed  Bayeux,  and  slain  il«  "^^^ 
Governor  Count  Berenger,  proffered  hishand,tyet  rpek-^-  ^ 
ing  with  her  father's  blood,  to  Popa,  a  matdeo  of  disp* 
tinguished  beauty,  and  contracted  with  her  an  ambigiioos 
marriage*  It  was  then  that  liaving  fortified  himaalf  in 
bis  strong  hold  at  Rouen,  and  having  been  elected  Ihiit 
permanent  Chief  by  the  tree  choice  of  his  oomradeai  bi 
directed  his  jiowerful  mind  to  the  organization  of  a  band 
of  wandering  adventurers  into  a  fixed  and  welt-regiilalcd 
Colony, 

Of  his  transactions  for  many  years  aAcr  this  sefcile- 
ment  we  jKissess  few  noliecs  ;  till  at  length  we  fitid  him 
at  the  head  of  a  general  confederation  of  Noriliniea 
who  ascended  tlie  three  great  rivers  of  France,  pillag- 
ing the  inlermediaie  Country.  Charts  struck  with 
terror  earnestly  sought  to  treat,  and  obtained  an  anilialiBa 
of  three  montlis*  duration.  When  ttiat  time  had  expired, 
Rollo  again  advanced  and  laid  siege  lo  Cbartres^  The 
Bishop  of  lliat  City  fulminated  spiritual  veogeauoe 
the  iuvadijig  Saracens,  as  Lhey  were  named; 
that  Paradise  would  be  tlie  immediate  rewaid  of  tiumt 
faithful  champions  who  should  be  slain  in  opposiog^lbaA; 
and  having  thus  kindled  an  indomitable  enltitiiiaainf 
flxed  on  the  point  of  a  lance  a  tunic  oooe  beloogiii^  ta 
the  Virgin,  the  choicest  treasure  of  the  reliquary  of 
Ins   Cathedral ;  and   placed   himself  at  the    bead   of  a 

«  Alfred's  fvitoration  took  plaec  ia  SSO. 
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gallant  troop  of  Pranks  on<1  Bnrj^indians,  whom  Robert, 
brother  of  the  lale  King  Eiules,  and  Richard  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  gathered  in  his  aid,  RoUo  was 
totally  defeated  ,  hut  soon  recovering'  his  strength  he 
poured  down  again  upon  the  Country  once  more  left 
open  to  him  by  the  disbaudinf^  of  the  recent  levy. 
'*Whut  can  a  single  man  avail?*'  was  the  reply  of 
Charles  to  the  representations  of  his  miserable  subjects ; 
"it  is  a  host  which  gives  strength  to  a  King:"  and 
wholly  unable  to  resist,  lie  offered  to  abandon  Neustrla, 
and  to  cement  alliance  by  the  marria^  of  his  natural 
daughter  Giselle  with  the  Norman  Chief.  The  wary 
conqueror  observed  that  the  proffered  lands  were  ruined 
and  desolate;  and  when  Flanders  was  tendered  in 
addition,  he  complained  of  the  marshiness  of  that  dis- 
trict. In  the  end  the  Kins'  agreed  that  Brittany  should 
be  added  to  the  portion ;  thus  somewhat  dexterously 
transferring  to  a  bold  warrior  a  quarrel  rather  than  a 
possession  ;  not,  as  may  be  believed,  without  a  hope  that 
a  Province  which  then  denied  his  supremacy^  might  he 
won  by  the  arms  of  the  Norman,  to  revert  subsequently 
to  himself. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Scandinavian  Sea-king*  formed 
one  article  of  the  Treaty ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  repudiation  of  Popa.  It  was  then  requisite  that  he 
should  do  homage,  according  to  Feudal  custom,  for  his 
great  Signory  of  Normandy.  **  By  my  God,*'  exclaimed 
file  rough  soldier,  '*  never  will  I  bow  my  knee  before 
another  man  nor  kiss  his  foot  ;*  and  his  well-remetn* 
bcred  oath  passed  into  a  family  name,  corrupted  after- 
wards into  Bigod,  or  Bi)*oL*  Then  deputing  one  of 
his  soldiers  to  comply  with  the  slavish  service,  he  burst 
into  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  when  the  inso* 
lent  Barbarian  seized  the  foot  of  the  King  under  the 
pretext  of  kissing  it,  and  raised  it  so  high  as  to  throw 
Charles  backward  on  the  ground  from  bis  chair  of  state. 
The  French^  powerless  lo  resent  this  bitter  insult, 
ttltowed  the  ceremonial  to  proceed  without  a  comment, 
and  Rollo  condescended  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  by 
placing  his  hands  between  those  of  his  Lord.  Such 
was  the  first  act  of  that  Feudal  system  in  Normandy, 
as  the  Country  became  styled  fix>m  its  new  owners,  wliich 
ere  long  was  to  be  transported  io  England  by  one  of 
Hollo's  descendants. 

The  Government  of  Duke  Rollo  during  the  next 
sixteen  yearsf  was  wise  and  vigorous  ;  his  efforts  were 
successfully  directed  to  the  gradual  civilization  of  the 
30,000  rude  soldiers  whom  lie  swayed ;  and  from  liis 
accession  may  be  dated  the  close,  unless  in  a  few  partial 
instances,  of  that  rapine  and  brigandage,  which  for 
more  than  a  Century  had  devastated  some  of  the  richest 
Provinces  of  Europe.  T!ie  Normans,  unlike  most  other 
foreign  Colonists,  adopted,  for  the  greater  part,  the  Laws, 
Language,  Religion,  and  usages  of  the  People  among 
whom  they  settled,  infusing  Into  each  a  portion  of  new 
▼igour  and  freshness  from  their  own  masculine  and  in- 
dependent habits.  Strange  also  as  it  may  appear,  the 
establishment  of  these  fierce  Pirates  in  France,  con- 
tributed greatty  to  the  advancement  of  Literature,  The 
wild  marvels  of  their  own  popular  superstitions  were 
intermingled  with  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  South, 
and  gave  rise  (if  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  thus 
boldly  on  a  roucli  controverted  subject)  to  the  Romance 

*  Much  wt  forcigaorsj  to  our  vliame,  have  mck-uoniLnl  the  Eng- 
litk  '*  Gotdnmnj.*' 

t  Tht  death  of  RoUo  is  moit  generally  fixed  ia  927* 


of  Norman  Minstrelsy ;  lonof  tiie  delight  of  the  Palace  Annali  of 
and  of  the  Baronial  Hall,  and  even  yet  attractive  to  the  ^'f^^ioe* 
Poet  no  less  than  to  the  Antiquiiry.  Through  the  sound 
policy  of  Rollo,  the  settlement  of  strangers  wiihiu  his 
domiufons  was  encouraged  by  strict  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  ;  and  in  illustration  of  the  encellence 
of  his  Police,  it  is  asserted  of  him,  as  of  some  of  bis 
elder  native  Princes,  and  of  our  own  English  Alfred 
also,  that  he  susj>ended  bracelets  of  gold  by  the  road 
side  without  a  guard,  and  that  they  remained  inviolate 
during  tJie  long  period  of  three  yeais.  The  Clammir  de 
Haro,  corresponding  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  Iii/€  and  Cry^ 
by  which  the  Hundred  wherein  a  crime  had  bt'en  com* 
mi t ted  was  raised  in  pursuit  of  the  o bonder,  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  Rollo;  and  although  the 
origin  of  the  term  may  be  traced  more  satisfactorily 
thnuigh  a  different  et^^raology,  the  appropriation  of  it 
to  the  first  Norman  legislator  sufficiently  proves  the  gene- 
ral high  repute  of  his  Jurispnideuce**  One  stain  alone 
apfiears  to  tarnish  the  memory  of  Rollo  af\er  establish- 
ment in  his  Duchy.  His  marriage  with  Giselle  proved 
unhappy ;  the  Princess  transplanted,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  to  a  coarse  soil,  and  a  boisteroua 
climate,  languished  for  scenes  better  adapted  to  her 
gentle  spirit,  and  died  of  grief.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
details  which  occasioned  the  public  execution  of  two 
ofRcers  whom  King  Charles  despatched  lo  inquire  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  sister ,t 

The  cession  of  Normandy,  although  stigmatized  as 
disgracefuli  and  no  doubt  extorted  by  necessity,  might 
have  been  equally  dictated  by  a  sagacious  policy. 
France  yielded  no  more  than  a  Country  long  since  lost 
to  her,  and  which  she  was  unable  to  dispute  ;  and  by  its 
formal  surrender  she  converted  a  perilous  enemy  into  a 
grateful  ally.  It  was  otlierwise  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
German  throne,  occurring  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year  which  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  new  Duchy : 
and  the  most  ignominious  event  in  the  history  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  is  that  the  great  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire rejected  him,  the  last  survivor  of  the  stock  of  Chai^ 
lemagne,  even  its  bastard  branch  being  now  extinct,  oa 
account  of  his  proverbial  incapacity.  Lorraine  was  the 
only  portion  of  Germany  which  transferred  to  him  its 
allegiance,  and  its  possession  involved  him  in  some 
conies Ls  with  the  native  Princes.  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign  he  weakly  surrendered  himself  to  the  implicit 
guidance  of  a  favourite  of  low  origin;  and  the  ancient  ^^^^  oftha 
Lords  of  his  Kingdom  regar^led  with  deep  indignation  i-ivimrite 
their  exclusion  from  the  Royal  Audience-chamber  by  the  Hngauon. 
proud  bidding  of  the  Court-minion  Hagauon.  To 
escape  their  murmurs,  Charles  at  length  secluded  him- 
self in  his  mountain  Palace  at  Laon  ;  a  residence  which 
he  had  first  chosen  as  affording  security  from  tfie  irrup-  Discontent 
lions  of  the  Hungarians.  Meanwhile  a  conspiracy  for  of  the 
Z — Noblc»£» 

♦  **  The  Nomum*)**  says  Minslifw, "  had  such  a  pursuit  with  ft 
crie  after  offeadcT*,  as  this  is  whidi  they  ciiiled  Haroj  wherof  you 
may  reade  in  the  Ormid  Cv^tmarie^  cap.  54.  Some  caU  it  Heroi, 
the  rMMon  whwof  tb«y  giro  to  W  tliM,  Thiil  there  woa  &  Duke  of 
NtmniLiidy  called  IhJ^tk  Toao  of  greatt  justice  aod  aevcritie  against 
gpcTom  offbtiilen  t  aad  that  thereupon  when  they  follow  any  in 
thi9  pursuit  they  ctm  Ha^Boif  ea  if  they  aboula  say  '*  Ah  Rof^ 
where  art  thou  that  vett  wont  to  redieaae  thia,  or  what  «houldci(t 
thou  doe  ag;aitift  these  wretehei  if  Ihou  wert  tiuw  living^?  la 
which  call  they  whicb  are  within  bearing  muit  make  pursuit  or  pay 
a  fine;* 

Mr*  Wheaton,  howerer,  decides  in  favour  of  the  Icelandic  her6p^ 
&ty  cf  armtfj  compoundf^  of  hrr,  or  A^r'r^  an  army,  and  (%  a  wbuop 
or  crj^ ;  and  corresponding  with  the  French  a  mm  farrme, 
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his  deposition  was  organized  by  the  discontented  Nobles, 
and  Robert  Count  of  Paris  and  his  son  Hugh  the  White, 
(probably  so  named  from  his  armour,)  the  most  power- 
ful Vassals  of  his  Realm,  on  the  King's  refusal  to  dis- 
miss his  favourite,  openly  renounced  their  allegiance 
by  the  significant  ceremony  of  breaking  and  throwing 
on  the  ground  a  straw  which  they  held  in  their  hands  :* 
and  Charles  abandoned  by  the  troops  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  his  standard,  took  refuge  in  Lorraine.  The 
insurgents  treated  this  flight  as  a  solemn  abdication, 
and  Robert,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  Ecclesiastics, 
was  proclaimed  King,  and  crowned  at  Rheims.  But 
his  reign  was  of  short  duration.  Within  twelve  months, 
Charles  returned  by  unexpected  marches,  surprised  his 
rival  near  Soissons,  and  although  ultimately  defeated, 
so  far  triumphed  as  to  leave  Robert  among  the  slain.f 
The  fall  of  their  leader  but  increased  the  ardour  of  his 
followers,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Hugh,  they 
rushed  on  to  complete  victory.  On  his  retreat  from 
the  field,  Charles  applied  for  succour,  but  in  vain,  to  all 
his  chief  Vassals ;  till  his  relation  Heribert  Count  of 
Vermandois  at  length  assured  him  of  support  The 
fugitive  King  gladly  hastened  to  St  Quentin,  where  his 
unexpected  ally  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  and  ob- 
serving that  his  son  received  the  Monarch's  salute  stand- 
ing, harshly  reproached  him  for  the  unseemliness  of 
such  a  posture  before  his  Sovereign,  and  accompanied 
the  rebuke  with  a  severe  blow.  Deeply  impressed  by 
so  marked  a  token  of  personal  respect  and  loyalty, 
Charles  dismissed  his  suite,  and  abandoned  himself 
altogether  to  the  protection  of  Heribert ;  who  repaid 
this  unsuspecting  confidence  by  foul  and  most  perfidious 
treachery.  By  night,  he  secretly  conveyed  the  deluded 
Prince  to  confinement  in  his  Castle  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
and  then  hastened  to  receive  the  price  of  his  treason 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  J  When  the  captivity  of 
her  husband  was  announced  to  Edgiva  his  Queen,  she 
lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  seas  with  Louis  their  son, 
and  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  Court  of  her  brother 
Athelstan,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  From  that  emi- 
gration, Louis,  then  a  boy  but  nine  years  of  age,  has 
become  known  to  us  by  the  title  oWOutremer,  a  name 
which,  except  from  a  dread  of  violating  the  solemnity 
of  History,  we  should  render  by  its  most  correspondent 
English,  "  the  Outlandish." 

Hugh  the  White,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Feudatory  of  his  time,  Lord  of  Paris  and  of  the  entire 
domain  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  might  now 
without  difficulty  have  placed  upon  his  own  brows  the 
Crown  which  had  been  worn  both  by  his  uncle  Eudes 
and  his  Father  Robert.  Prompted,  however,  either  by 
a  generous  ambition,  which  preferred  the  more  noble 
title  of  King-maker  to  that  of  King,  or  by  a  shrewd 
policy  which  discovered  a  wider  extension  of  his  own 
influence  by  bestowing  on  another  a  title  which  would 
have  brought  envy  on  himself,  he  declined  the  dazzling 
offer.     The  Chroniclers,  indeed,  assign  another  motive 


•  Velly,  388. 

t  By  some  authorities  Charles  is  said  to  have  killed  the  nsurper 
with  his  own  hand.  Other,  ami  perhaps  more  trustworthy,  writers 
attribute  the  death  of  Robext  to  Comte  Fulbert,  the  standard  bearer 
of  the  King. 

X  The  death  of  Heribert,  which  occurred  in  942,  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror,  arising  from 
the  bitterness  of  his  remorse.  When  reminded  of  his  spiritual 
welfare,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Priest,  and  replied,  **  There  were 
twelve  of  us  who  conqpired  against  Charles;*'  words  which  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  so  long  as  he  retained  any  power  of  utterance. 
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which  will  be  more  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  Minnie  Am 
History.     Rodolph,  (or  Raoul  as  he  Is  more  genenllj  .  ^ 
named  by  the  French  writers,)  son  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  his  brother-in-law;  and  before  Hugh 
decided  upon  the  disposal  of  the  throne,  he  Is  said  to 
have  asked  his  sister  Emma  whether  she  would  prefer 
that  himself  or  her  husband  should   be  King.     The 
high-minded  Dame  replied  that  she  was  prepared  to  kias 
the  knees  of  her  husband  in  token  of  homage,  but  not  ]|g^ 
those  of  her  brother ;  and  the  reply  obtained  Rodolph  wodt 
his  Kingdom,    which  was    virtually  administered  by  King 
Hugh.    A  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  succeeded  ; 
the  prestige  of  Royalty  was  diminbhed  by  the  transfer 
of  nominal  sovereignty  to  private  hands ;  and  many  of 
the  chief  Seigneurs  declined  recognition  of  the  new 
King.     A  fresh  band  of  predatory  Northmen  a]s0i» 
profiting  by  the  disturbed  state  of  France,  made  a 
descent  from  Denmark,  were  joined  by  some  few  of 
Rollo*s  subjects,  and  contested  the  Duchy  of  France 
both  with  Hugh  and  Rodolph.    Afler  many  alternations 
of  fortune  (during  which,  on  one  occasion,  the   King 
was  grievously  wounded  and  nearly  captured)  the  inv»- 
ders  were  almost  exterminated  in  a  general  engagement 
at  Limoges. 

A  Crown  bestowed  by  Vassals  is  held  also  only  during  B^ 
their  pleasure,   and   not  many  years    elapsed   before  ^*^' 
Heribert  of  Vermandois,  disgusted  by  the  refusal  of  a  Fief®"*" 
for  which  he  applied,  released  Charles  the  Simple  from      ^ 
his  confinement,  and  concerted  measures  for  the  over 
throw  of  Rodolph.    Peace  was  mediated  by  Hugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  honour  of  both  parties ;   for  Roddph 
conceded  the  demanded  Fief,  and  Heribert  recommitted 
the  unhappy  Charles  to  prison.     His  imbecility  had  so 
far  increased  as  to  render  him  a  harmless  rival,  and 
Rodolph  felt  able  to  indulge  with  security  a  generous 
wish  for  his  freedom.     He  established  him  in  a  Palace 
at  Attigny,  where  surrounded  by  a  mockery  of  Statet  His  c 
the  drivelling  Prince  still  believed  himself  to  be  a  King,      a. 
and  expired  happy  in  his  delusion,  afler  a  year's  enjoy-      9! 
ment  of  his  imaginary  restoration. 

Still,  however,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Heribert 
prompted  him  to  fresh  enterprises,  and  the  few  remaining 
years  of  Rodolph's  sway  were  consumed  in  petty  warfare, 
conducted  either  by  Hugh  or  by  himself  against  their 
ambitious  rival.  Afler  a  disturbed  reign,  Rodolph  died  Deal] 
without  issue.*  No  member  of  his  family  pretended  to  ^^"^ 
the  Crown  of  France,  and  even  his  hereditary  dominions  ^' 
of  Burgundy  passed  away  from  his  natural  heirs.  In  a 
contest  which  arose  between  his  brother  and  his  brother- 
in-law  for  their  possession,  Hugh  the  Great  increased 
the  already  exorbitant  power  from  which  he  derived 
that  title  by  a  large  appropriation  to  himself;  and  thus 
brought  his  descendants  one  step  nearer  to  that  Kingship 
which  he  rejected  in  his  own  person^  Once  again  pre- 
ferring the  secure  authority  of  hereditary  Lordship  to 
the  unstable  tenure  of  an  elective  Monarchy,  and  calcu- 
lating that  he  might  exercise  upon  a  younger  mind, 
perhaps  a  yet  greater  influence  than  he  had  maintained 
even  over  the  pliant  Rodolph,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Heril)ert  and  William  Longsword,  (the  latter  of  whom  in  Ami 
927  had  succeeded  his  father  Rollo  in  the  Dukedom  of  •if^ 
Normandy,)  to  assist  in  the  recall  of  Louis,  the  son  of 
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•  Rodolph,  like  Arnulf  of  Germany,  is  said  to  have  been  a  vic- 
tim of  that  horrible  disorder,  the  morbtts  prdicuhmt,  Vrlly,  i.  395. 
The  authorities  for  the  reigns  of  Rodolph,  and  Charles  the  Simiile, 
are  contained  in  Bouquet,  Becuci/,  vol.  viiL  and  PistoriuSy  Scn/f. 
Bcr,  Germ,  voL  u 
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The  affection  and  activity  of  his  consort,  Gerberge, 
excited  powerful  interest  in  behalf  of  her  captive  hus- 
band ;  and  the  Kings  of  Germany  and  of  England, 
and  the  Count  of  Paris  himself  solicited  his  release. 
The  price  was  the  investment  of  Duke  Richard  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  his  Father  and  Grandfather ;  and 
even  when  that  unwilling  ransom  was  guaranteed,  Louis 
found  that  he  had  only  changed  his  jailer.  He  was 
surrendered  to  the  Count  of  Paris,  who  placed  him 
again  in  strict  custody,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  a  ces- 
sion of  the  now  sole  domain  of  the  Crown,  the  City  of 
Laon.  The  King's  deliverance  was  not  effected  without 
a  solemn  promise  of  the  resignation  of  that  territory ;  a 
promise  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  so  soon  as 
Otho  armed  in  his  favour.  In  the  petty  warfare  which 
ensued,  and  continued  during  four  years,  Louis  dis* 
played  much  ability  and  personal  courage ;  and  spiritual 
no  less  than  secular  weapons  were  raised  in  his  behalf. 
Twice  was  Hugh  excommunicated  by  the  decrees  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Synod  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and  twice 
did  he  regard  their  denunciations  with  contempt  and 
carelessness.  So  low  indeed  had  fallen  the  power  of 
the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  Xth  Century,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  anathemas  fulminated  against  the  Count 
of  Paris  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  a  single  fol- 
lower ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  means  to 
allure  numerous  partisans  from  the  ranks  of  his  enemy. 
The  persuasbns  of  Otho  and  of  his  son-in-law,  Conrad 
of  Lorraine,  ultimately  mediated  that  accommodation 
which  the  arms  of  Louis  and  the  threats  of  the  Clergy, 
were  equally  inefficient  to  extort ;  and  Hugh,  materially 
strengthened  in  power,  renewed  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
his  shadow  of  a  Sovereign. 

The  petty  struggles  which  harassed  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  IV.  merit  little  attention ;  but  one 
remarkable  occurrence  in  his  family  must  not  be  wholly 
omitted.  Three  years  before  his  death  he  was  aban* 
doned  by  his  mother  Edgiva ;  who,  regardless  of  her 
own  honour,  the  wrongs  of  her  former  husband,  and  the 
disproportion  of  her  years,  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Heribert  II.,  Count  of  Vermandois,  son  of  that 
Noble  of  the  same  name,  who  had  so  long  retained 
Charles  the  Simple  in  imprisonment  Deeply  wounded 
in  his  domestic  peace  by  this  disgraceful  misalliance, 
menaced  by  a  new  invasion  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
unable  to  control  his  refractory  Barons,  notwithstand- 
ing the  display  of  much  talent,  valour,  and  firmness, 
Louis,  afler  holding  a  nominal  sceptre  during  eighteen 
years  of  anarchy,  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  startled  at  a  wolf.  Of  his  two  surviving  children 
by  Gerberge,  Lothaire,  the  elder,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
was  proclaimed  his  successor. 

The  support  of  Hugh  the  Great  secured  the  accession 
of  the  new  King,  from  whose  minority  the  subtle  and 
ambitious  Count  drew  sure  hopes  of  his  own  further 
aggrandizement ;  and  the  other  Lords  of  France  readily 
followed  the  example  of  the  chief  Feudatory.  Aquitaine 
was  at  that  moment  the  leading  object  which  Hugh 
coveted,  and  he  might  have  been  successful  had  not  his 
projects  been  arrested  by  death.*     His  vast  possessions 

prisoner  in  Rouen,  until  he  had  restored  Normandy  to  Richard  your 
Duke,  then  a  boy  ?  and  in  that  interview  did  not  the  young  I)uke 
wear  his  sword,  while  the  King  was  deprived  of  his,  and  even  of  his 
dagger  P*"     Wheaton,  p.  292,  aud  the  authorities  there  cited. 

•  Hugh  the  Qn&k,  atthoogh  himself  uncrowned,  was  son  of  King 
Robert,  nephew  of  King  Elides,  bmtbet4n-law  of  King  Rodolpk, 
and  father  of  King  Hn^Gapot    Bj  fait  threo  aiiurriageif  Im  was 
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were  divided  among  three  sons,  but  we  are  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of  only  Uie  second,  Hugh  Capet,  who  mm 
about  ten  years  of  age  at  his  Father's  death,  and  who 
inherited  the  County  of  Paris  and  Duchy  of  France.  The 
extreme  youth  of  the  King  and  of  his  chief  Vassal,  ren- 
dered both  of  them  unfit  for  personal  administratioii,  aodf 
the  Governments  of  each  fell  to  the  care  of  their  respMlm 
mothers,  Gerberge  and  Hedwige,  women  of  Tigoroi 
minds,  and  sisters  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  The  transae- 
tions  of  the  reign  of  Lothaire  are  among  the  masl 
obscure  in  French  History,  and  of  the  seven  years  be* 
tween  966  and  973  not  one  contemporary  record  ant- 
vives.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  dark  period  we  know 
that  a  few  years  afler  the  death  of  Otho  the  Chreai,  m 
war  ensued  between  his  successor,  Otho  II.,  and  lio-  Wa 
thaire ;  and  that  the  latter  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  ^ 
his  cousin,  surprised  and  altogether  defenceless  in  toy^ 
Palace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.*  Otho  having  escaped  to  ^ 
Cologne,  expressed  his  resentment  by  a  solemn  ^^»n^  ^ 
in  which  the  Herald  assured  the  King  of  France  that 
his  master  would  return  the  unexpected  Tisit  befiire 
October  closed.  Punctual  to  his  eng^ementy  the  Eoft- 
peror,  early  in  that  month,  invaded  France  at  the  hod. 
of  a  force  which  has  been  magnified  to  60,000  men. 
Afler  ravaging  Laon,  Rheims,  and  Soissons,  he  |»o* 
sented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  and  informed 
Hugh  Capet,  its  Count  and  Governor,  that  he  woold' 
greet  him  with  a  louder  Litany  than  ever  yet  had 
reached  his  ears.  Accordingly,  assembling  a  great  body 
of  Priests  upon  Montmartre,  he  mingleid  lus  soldun 
among  them ;  and  this  anomalous  Choir  then  chanted 
at  the  fullest  stretch  of  their  lungs,  the  Cautide  of  the 
Martyrs,  "  Hallelujah !  the  holy  army  of  Martyrs  praina 
Thee,  O  Lord !"  There  was  not  a  roof  in  Paris  wfaidK 
did  not  reecho  the  Hymn. 

Satisfied  with  this  idle  bravado,  the  Emperor  com* 
menced  his  retreat;  and  in  the  passage  of  (he  mm 
Aisne,  his  baggage  and  rear-guard  being  separated  fir 
one  night  from  the  main  battle,  were  cut  off  by  the 
French.!  On  the  morrow,  Otho  despatched  the  Connt  Th 
of  Ardennes  with  a  challenge  to  Lothaire.  It  was  pro-  "■> 
posed  that  the  two  armies  should  meet  on  equal  temis»  !!^ 
in  an  open  plain,  without  advantage  or  artifice  ;  Lothaiie  ^ 
might  choose  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  the  engage- 
ment  should  be  fought,  provided  that  party  which  htd 
to  cross  received  hostages  from  the  other  for  the  security 
of  its  passage.  On  hearing  this  defiance,  Gfeoffrai 
Count  of  Anjou,  a  follower  of  Lothaire,  gave  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  low  estimation  iu  which  Royalty  was 
held  in  France.  **  What  need  is  there,"  he  said,  "  to 
hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  for  the  quarrel  of 
two  Kings  ?  Let  them  descend  into  the  field  themselves 
and  decide  the  combat ;  we  will  look  on,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  Conqueror  as  our  Chief.*'  The  chivalrous 
loyalty  of  the  German  Count  returned  a  dignified  r^ 
buke  to  this  proposal   of  the   Frenchman.     He   had 

respectively  brother-in-law  of  Louis  the  Stutterer,  and  gf  Otho  sf 
Germany,  and  son-in-law  of  Edward  of  EngUnd. 

*  The  flight  of  Otho  and  his  Empress  was  so  rapid,  that  Lothain 
sat  down  to  the  dinner  prepared  for  their  repast ;  dapAtu  Imperatmrk 
ei  fercu/isjam  pro  prandio  paraiU  rr/ociUak)  ecem/il.  Gtilirimas 
Nangius,  aJann, 

f  A  very  useless  miracle  was  worked  on  this  ooeasioiiy  aooovdnig 
to  the  Grerman  Monkish  Chroniclers,  by  Udalric,  Bishop  oi^Augt 
berg,  who  accompanied  Otho  in  his  retreat.  He  led  Hhb  Smp«ar 
and  his  army  dry>shod  across  the  Aisne,  the  waten  itaadiiig  mpaoit 
as  a  wall,  like  thoseof  the  Red  Sea.  Unlackily,  it  ■rciiin^  ths  gsod 
Bishop  forgot  the  rear-guard. 
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series  of  Civil  or  Foreinp:i  warfare*  It  would  be  equally 
tedious  and  unprofitable  were  we  to  dwell  on  the  nnme- 
rous  contests  iti  which  he  was  involved  with  ihe  Feu- 
diitories  of  his  Crown ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
ihe  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  a  lon^  and 
painful  shUET^lt*  with  his  Brother,  Henry  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  whom  evil  advisers  persuaded  to  assert  a 
claim  to  ihc  throne,  on  tlie  weak  g^round  that  he  was 
born  afler  his  Father  s  accesfiion  ;  an  advantog'e  (if  it 
were  such)  not  beloufring"  to  Otho,  on  account  of  the 
very  prirnoj^euitore  which  had  secured  his  election. 
Frustrated  in  numerous  daring-  attempts,  and  reduced 
to  extremity,  Henry  at  lenrjrih  threw  himself  at  his 
Brother's  feet,  in  a  mourning-  habil,  and  solicited  pardon 
for  his  rebellion.  By  the  uudeviating  tidelily  of  the 
retnainder  of  his  life,  he  deserved  the  clemency  with 
which  he  was  received ;  and  his  reward  was  investiture 
with  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  in  which  Otho,  by  a  remark- 
able exercise  of  prerogative,  refused  to  confirm  the  sons 
of  a  former  Duke, 

A  yet  more  distressing  and  unnatural  strugf^le  awaited 
Otlio  with  his  eldest  son  Ludolph.  That  Prince,  the 
issue  of  ins  first  marrian:c  with  Editha,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Kin^s^  of  England,  had  been  nomitiated  by 
his  Father  to  die  succession;  but  chenshinf»^,  oratfeclini^ 
some  idle  fear  that  a  second  marrian;e  might  im|>each 
his  r'lp^hU  when  Otho  received  the  hand  of  Adelaide 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  as  her  portion,  he  retired 
from  Court  in  disgust,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  discontented  Bavarians  and  Lorrainers,  and  collected 
round  him  a  knot  of  conspirators  in  his  residence  at 
Saalfield,  Before  tlie  plot  which  he  niedilaled  had 
ripened,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Otho, 
whom  it  recalled  from  his  first  successes  in  Italy.  But 
Ijudolph,  impenetrable  by  his  Father*s  gentleness,  no 
sooner  g^atliered  strength  afresh  than  he  occupied  Menlz 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  even  f^ave  battle  to  the 
Royal  army,  in  a  spot  between  (hat  City  and  Ratishon.* 
The  Rebels  were  defeated,  and  Ludolph  lor  a  while 
escape<l  pnrsuit  and  pnnishnient  by  leaguing:  with  the 
Hungarians;  lilb  destitute  of  all  hope  of  further  resist- 
ance, he  Ibuud  an  opportunity  for  reconcilialion,  by 
pbciui^  himself  unexpectedly  in  Otho*s  path,  as  he  was 
huuling  near  Saalfielt!,  and  avowing  the  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  penitence.  Those  jirotestatimis,  liowever, 
were  the  result  mure  nf  necessity  than  of  conviction  ;  for 
ere  loniy  he  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  passing  into 
Italy,  either  to  escape  discovery,  or  to  obtain  facilities 
tor  his  treason,  he  was  prevented  from  a  repetition  of 
open  violence  only  by  a  death  which  can  scarcely  be 
deetned  untimely. 

Fourteen  years  of  war,  conducted  with  various  for- 
tune, were  necessary  for  the  entire  reduction  of  Bohemia 
to  obedience.  The  King,  Bodislnus,  luul  wrested  the 
Crown  from  a  murdered  Brother,  and  had  deiealed  the 
first  armies  despatched  to  contest  Ids  usurpation;  nor 
was  it  until  Otho  fuund  leisure  tu  march  against  him 
in  person,  that  he  was  completely  subdued  and  ren- 
dered tributary.  Tlie  Hungarians  also,  although  awhile 
restrained  by  their  great  defeat  in  the  preceding 
reign,  continued  their  inoleslatious  wherever  a  point 
appeared  vnlnerable;  and  few  years  ehipsed  during 
which  sdrne  Province  of  the  Kingdom  failed  to  suffer 
fidin  their  irruptions.  At  length,  fully  recruited  in 
strength  and  burning  for  revenge,  they  deluged  Bavaria 

*  Hursodttl^  Of  HutMMidAl^  nshlM  luuatHl  by  the  Chi&i]ickr$, 


with  a  mightier  ho«t  than  hod  evier  "before  talten  t1i# 
field  under  their  Leaders.     **  Unless  the  sky  shall  fall 
and  overwhelm  us,**  was  their  proud  boast  as  they  ad 
vanccd,  **  or  the  Earth  shall  gape  and  swallow  us  tip 
quick,    who  are  they   that  may   compete  with    us  la^ 
ivuml)ers?***     It  was  on  tite  banks  of  the   Lech,  ueai 
Augsburg,  that  Otho  encountered  the  Barbarians.     Oi 
the  first  day,t  a  large  Body  of  the  enemy  having  crossed' 
the  river   unperceived,   fell    suddenly  on   tlie    German 
baggage  and  camp  stores,  and  routed  three  out  of  the  Aii| 
eight  battalions  into  which  Otho   had   distributed   hi* 
army;    till  the   valour  of  his   sou-in-law,    Conrad  of 
Franconia,  rallied   the   fugitives,   and   restored   order,'^ 
Ere  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  the  Festival  of 
St.  Laurence,  Otho,  prostrating  himself  on  the  grouiidj 
confessed,  with   many  tears,  that  it  was  on  account  of 
his  own  sins  that  the  late  reverse  had  been  suflered ; 
and  he  then  vowed,  if  he  were  successful  in  the  ensuingi 
fight,  to  endow  a  Bishopric  nt  Merseburg,  and  to  dedh^ 
cate  as  a  Religions  House  a  Palace  which  he  had  recently 
commenced  building  in  that  City.     Then,  having  heard 
Mass  and  comnujuicated,   he  armed  himself  with  ha 
buckler  and  the  holy  Lance  of  Constantine;J  and  brief!; 
encouraging    his    followers,    plunged   into   the    hosUI" 
ranks.  The  Hungarians  fought  resolutely,  till  surpnscdj 
wearied,  and  overpowered  by  the  obstinate  fury  of  the^ 
Oermans,    they    betook    themselves    to    indiscrimiuaW 
flight;  and  were  eitlier  drowned  in  attempting  to  swim 
over  the  Lech,  or  burned    or  put  tr  the  sword  as  they, 
songlit  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  villages.     No  mtrtf 
was  asked  or  even  expected  ;  none  indeed  was  likely  to- 
bL>  accorded  to  those  by  whom  the  exercise  of  that  virtue' 
had  l>een  wholly  unpractised;  and  death,  wilhout  regard 
to  dignity  or    station,  was  ultimately   the  lot  of  those' 
whom  the  sword  had  neglected  during  the  battle  ainl' 
pursuit.     Three  even  of  their  Princes,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  were   ignomiuionsly  hanged  at   Rut»- 
bon.     Never  before  hm\  so  great  a  blow  been   iuflkteJ* 
on  the  power  of  the  Hungarians,  and  never  allerwurds 
did  it  recover  froni  this  overthrow.      On  the  part  of  the 
Germans  the  field  had  not  been  gained  without  inucli 
bloodshed;  and  among  the  slain  was  included  the  in 
trepid  Conrad,  by  whom  the  ill  fortune  of  the  first  day 
had   bi-eu  retrieved ;  he  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  wliile 
he  raised  his  vizor  for  a  few  uMiments  in  order  to  gain 
breath.     But  the  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  was  for  ever 
broken  ;  we   hear  no  more  of  them  as  the  scourge  and 
the  terror  of  Europe  ;  and  thus  twice  severely  tauglil  tint 
they  were  not  irresistible,   they  subsided  into  peaceful 
neighbours,  and  became  gradually  imbued  with  civi- 
lisation. 

Of  Otho*s  chastisement  of  the  Danes,  the  Sc!avonitns» 


*  The  thre.it  of  Ihu  niident  Sfythian^  to  Datius,  \\\v: 
him  the   sj-nibulicnl  Bird.  Mousi*,  ¥to^.  tiiiii  Ano. 
of  tht»  sflme  characttjf  wiih  tliis  tjoiist  of  the  Huiif[;^i  i 
funuer  ini^taacc!,  thiiScythKitis  weri3th«a]7irrievt*ii  pirty* 
the  Hunjfariant  were  ajT^rressor^*.    'H>^n  i^ri^ir  yiw^i»» 

f  All   itiodtfTu  accounts  which  \ve  have  seen  of  the 
Aug»hii%  even  that  of  Gihbou,  w!iom  it  is  not  envy  to 
inaccuracy,  treat   it  as  only  of  one   dav*fl   < 
however,  whtun  V9e  have  follo^tt'd,  (lib.  \.  p<  o 
it  itito  two  fhtys  I  on  the  first,  tlie  Gv-rn 
sion  and  saved  hy  Conrad  \  on  the  si-.. 
F^Himttii€  CAtnti  Mari^fit  LtwrcHtii — U  ..j  .i_,i--.^_  „- 
triumph. 
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Generals,  for  the  reduction  of  Galicia  ;*  and  invaded 
by  Charlemagne,  who  wrested  from  him  the  Spanish 
March  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees ;  Abdalrah- 
man  nevertheless  has  perpetuated  his  memory  by  the 
sumptuous  embellishment  of  Cordova,  and  by  nume- 
rous useful  Public  works,  for  the  construction  of  which 
a  long  period  of  profound  tranquillity  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  under  a  less  energetic  Prince.  The  em- 
bankments which  he  raised  in  order  to  restrain  those 
frequent  inundations  by  which  the  Guadalquiver  devas* 
tated  the  level  neighbourhood  of  his  Capital,  were  orna- 
mented with  extensive  and  luxuriant  gardens ;  and  in 
some  measure  to  gratify  the  longing  appetite  for  objects 
to  which  his  youth  had  heen  accustomed  in  far  distant 
climes,  a  passion  clearly  indicating  a  generous  and 
afiectionate  temper,  he  planted  in  the  centre  of  those 
pleasant  walks  the  first  Palm  tree  known  in  Spain,  the 
parent  stock  of  the  many  similar  groves  which  now  adorn 
lit  Emulous  of  the  devotion  with  which  the  Abas- 
sides  had  rivalled  in  Bagdad  the  splendour  of  the 
Mosque  of  Damascus,  and  of  the  Jldksa  at  Jerusalem, 
he  founded  also  in  Cordova  that  Mezqniia  which,  from 
the  vastness  of  its  extent,  the  costliness  of  its  materials, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  Centuries,  cannot  be  viewed,  even  in  the  moiety 
still  existing  as  a  Christian  Church,  without  delight  and 
admiration.  The  plan  of  that  magnificent  edifice  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  the  pencil  of  its  founder; 
who  in  order  both  to  evince  his  proud  or  pious  humility, 
and  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  workmen,  per- 
sonally laboured  among  them  for  an  hour  every  day. 
Police,  Education,  the  due  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  equitable  collection  of  revenue,  occupied  other 
portions  of  the  care  of  this  great  Prince,  who  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  glory  transmitted  to 
his  son,  Al  Hakem  I.,  a  Kingdom  which  derived  from 
himself  almost  all  its  power,  its  splendour,  and  its 
opulence. 

The  feeble  successors  of  Froila  on  the  throne  of 
Oviedo, — Aurelio,  Silo,  Mauregato,  and  Bcrmudo  I., — 
scarcely  descr^'e  record,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  II.,  or  the  Chaste  as  he  is  called,  more  per- 

*  Mariana  stateitbat  it  was  Jusuf  who  was  defeated  by  Froila  at 
Pontumo,  aud  that  he  was  so  far  weakened  by  his  losses  on  that 
occasion,  as  to  be  compellod  to  submit  to  Abdalrahman.  (vii.  4.) 
But  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (iv.)  and  other  authorities  more  to  be  trusted 
than  Mariana,  consider  the  Battle  to  have  been  fought  with  Omar. 
Froila  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil  of  this  victory  in  the 
construction  of  the  City  of  Oviedo,  which  he  founded  as  a  bulwark 
for  the  plain  country.  It  soon  became  the  Capital  of  the  Spanish 
Christian  Kingdom,  which  thenceforward  is  known  more  generally 
as  the  KiffoooM  or  Ovibdo  than  of  Asturias. 

+   Conde,  Hisioria  de  ia  Dommacion  de  lot  Arabet  in  EMpafta,  i. 

147.  Parte  II.  cap.  9.  has  translated  from  the  Arabic  (unhappily 
le  has  thought  it  necessary  to  torture  them  into  his  own  Spanish  ver* 
•ification)  some  very  touching  Hues  upon  this  Palm,  written  by  the 
Khahf  himself.  Much  as  they  must  suffer  by  a  second  dilution, 
and  that  into  Fhwo,  we  give  them  below,  borrowing  our  version,  at 
we  beiteve,  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  Poet,  more  conversant 
n»an  any  other  contemporary  with  Spanish  Literature.  **Fair 
Palm  tree,  thou  also  art  a  stranger  here!  The  gentle  airi  of 
Algarbe  court  and  kiss  thee.  Thy  roots  are  fixed  in  a  fertile  soil ; 
thy  head  is  erected  towards  Heaven;  but  thou  too  wouldst  shed 
tears  of  bitterness,  if,  Uke  me,  thou  couldst  look  back  I  But  thou 
feelest  not,  as  I  do,  the  calamities  of  Fortune.  I  wept  under  the 
Palme  which  the  Forat  waters,  when  my  unhappy  fate  and  the 
cnielty  of  the  Abbassides  compelled  me  to  forsake  what  I  so  dearly 
loved.  The  Trees  and  the  Rivers  have  forgotten  my  sorrows,  and 
thou,  my  beloved  Country,  retainest  no  remembrance  of  me !  but 
never  shall  I  cease  to  lament  for  thee.'*  Fhrtiam  Q*iarttrfg  Review, 
No.  I.  p.  24.  Ou  Conde's  Hittofy.  ^  ' 
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haps  in  derision  than  in  honour.*     It  was  in  his  time   A 
that  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  then   King  of  Aqaitaine, 
gathered  his  first  laurels  under  the  walls  of  BarcekMUL  ^ 
His  chief  opponent  in  that  long  and  perilous  siege,  if 
we  believe  the  Chroniclers,  was  a  leader  immortalised     ^ 
in  Romance,  Marsilio  King  of  Saragossa :  yet  it  must 
not  be  dissembled  that  the  existence  of  any  such  per^ 
sonage  is  reasonably  mistrusted  ;  and  that  Abdel melee,     « 
the  son  of  Omar,  upon  whom  Abdalrahman  bad  be-  gj^ 
stowed  the  Government  of  Saragossa  and  of  all  Eastern  Bm 
Spain,  the  most  probable  type  of  the  Hero  of  Ariosto* 
was  dead  long  before  the  expedition  of  Louis. f     The 
general   and  almost  unvarying  texture  of  the  Annals 
both  of  Christian  and  Moslem  Spain  during  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  consists  of  destructive  but  inconcluave 
conflicts  between  the  rival  Kingdoms ;  in  which  losses 
are  extenuated  and  advantages  exaggerated,  according 
to  the  National  prejudices  of  the  particular  writer.     £«x- 
elusive  of  this  savage  and  uninteresting  warfare,  the 
reign  of  Al  Hakem  I.  is  unhappily  distinguished  also  by 
unintermitted  revolt  in  the  Khalifate ;  the  suppression 
of  which  compelled  him  to  numerous  acts  of  frightful 
severity,  and  entailed  upon    his  memory  the  title  of 
The  CrueL     Under  his    successor  Abdalrahman  If.,  Ab 
{Alaiuat,  The  Middle,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  his  ba 
two  namesakes,)  a  common  enemy  hitherto  unknown 
either  to  Spaniards  or  Arabians,  interrupted  their  mutinl 
discord ;  and  the  Northmen,  little  regarding  ickom  they  ^ 
ravaged  so  as  booty  was  obtained,  appeared  with  a  Fleet  ^^ 
of  sixty  vessels   off  the  coast  of  Portugal,   occupied 
Lisbon,  penetrated  the  Guadalquiver,  and  advancing  to 
the   walls  of  Seville,   plundered    and    destroyed   its 
suburbs.  J     No  sooner  had  that  tempest  passed  awaj, 
than  Abdalrahman,  affecting  to  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Famiro,  King  of  Oviedo,  marched  with  a  vast  Bi 
army  upon  the  modem  Provinces  of  Burgos  and  Soria. 
The  Battle   which  ensued  is  memorable  in   Spanish 
History,  on   account  of  its  connection  with   a  long- 
enduring   superstition.     On   the   lirst  day,  the  hasty 
levies  of  the  Christian  host  withstood  the  more  nume- 
rous and  better  disciplined  Arabs,  not  without  much  loss 
and  difficulty;  and  during  the  following  night,  Ramiro^ 
occupying  a.  rising  ground,  prepared  his  shattered  forces 
for  combat  on  the  morrow  with  little  hope  of  escaping 
destruction.     A  well-timed  stratagem,  however,   fired  Bi 
the    Spaniards  with  invincible  enthusiasm.     Waking  Cli 
from  a  brief  sleep  snatched  on  the  field,  the  King  de- 
clared to  his  astonished   followers  that  he   had  been 
visited  by  St.  Jago  in  a  dream,  who  bade  him  be  of  Mi 
good  cheer,  since  he  might  calculate  upon  certain  victory.  St 
'J'he  rumour  of  this  supernatural  warning  spread  rapidly 
and  joyously  through  the  lines  ;  and  while  the  fervour 
of  his  troops  was  still  freshly  kindled  -by  the  marvellous 
announcement,  Ramiro  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  and 
led  them  to  the  charge,  under  the  war-cry  so  well  known 
afterwards  in  the  History  of  Spain,  Santiago  y  cierra 
Enpana  /§     Imaginations  thus  exalted  by  belief  in  a  pro- 


•  Voltaire,  who  never  cites  any  authority,  diflfen  from  most  c 
writers  in  the  reason  which  he  assies  for  this  title.  Maiuvgato^  fat 
says,  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  SpanA 
maidens  for  the  Seraglio  of  Abdalrahman  ;  and  Alfonso  refused  tUi 
cruel  and  dishonourable  mark  of  servitude.  Sur  tet  Meeurt^^twExA* 

t  Conde,  i.  ju  198.  note.  Parte  II.  cap.  19. 

X  The  Arabs  dfclared  that  these  Magioges,  or  sons  of  Haga|^ 
(see  note,  p.  470.)  did  not  spare  old  meu,  women,  children^  or  mtmk 
domestic  animals.    Conde,  i.  p.  283.  Parte  II.  cap.  46. 

$  <'  St.  James  and  close  Spain  !"  The  body  of  St.  Jago  had  btia 
discovered  in  808.  It  was  fotmd  in  a  tomb  under  a  smaU  iMtrmiCaM 
in  the  depths  of  a  wood,  u|Hm  the  site  of  which  now  staade  Ota 
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bi«le.  according  to  their  custom,  d?uin  the  victory  for 
their  own  Countrymen. 

Upon  the  ileath  of  Ramiro  IL,  a  feud  arose  between 
his  two  sons,  and  Sancho,  the  younger  of  ihem,  assert- 
ing^ a  ri^ht  to  some  portion  of  his  paternal  Kingdom, 
eiideavourcd  to  obtain  Ihedismemljerment  of  a  Province 
in  his  favour.  The  Ironblcs  consequent  upon  resistance 
to  that  most  impolitic  claim,  compelled  Sancho  to  secrete 
himself  for  a  while  in  Navarre;  and  it  is  believed  that 
duriniT  his  exile,  while  labonnno:  under  a  dangerous  ill* 
ness,  he  asked  and  obtained  from  Abdalrahman  a  safe- 
conduct,  and  permission  to  reside  at  Cordova,  ihen  cele- 
brated tor  the  skill  of  its  Physicians,*  Gratitude  for 
that  kindness  on  the  one  hand,  and  esteem  generated 
by  its  recofl^nition  on  the  other,  produced  a  close  friend- 
ship between  these  Princes  of  opjxisite  Faith  :  and 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  Sancho  to  the  throne  of  Leon,  Spain  witnessed 
with  astonishment  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  union 
of  Christian  anil  Moslem  banners  in  the  same  host,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose.  By  the  aid 
of  Abdalrahman,  and  of  his  uncle,  Garcia  of  Navarre, 
Sancho  established  himself  in  his  Kingdom,  and  main* 
tained  his  power  and  his  alliance  with  the  Khalifs,  till 
he  was  poisoned^  as  is  aflTirmed,  by  his  chief  opponent, 
Counl  Ferdinand  Gonxalez  of  Castile. 

Nor  was  it  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  the  Peninsula 
only  that  Abdalrahman  was  courted  A  few  years  before 
his  alliance  with  Sancho,  a  ma£rnificcnt  embassy  had  Wen 
despatched  trom  Constantinople  by  the  Emperors  Coii- 
slantine  VII.  and  Uomanus,  in  which  no  pains  were  spared 
to  CO  n  c  il  i  ate  the  f^ood  w i  1 1  of  I  he  K  hal  i  f,  Tl le  E  n  voy  s  we  re 
instructed  to  offer  the  most  costly  presents.  Their  letter  of 
credence  was  written  in  characters  of  g-old  upon  an  azure 
ground,  the  seal  by  which  it  was  closed  was  of  massive 
gold,  cngf raven  on  one  side  with  a  Idieness  of  our  Saviour, 
on  the  other  with  those  ofConstantJue  and  of  his  Imperial 
Father  Leo.  It  was  then  deposited  in  a  box  of  carved 
silver,  and  that  again  was  enclosed  in  another  of  g'old, 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Constatitine  on  stained 
glass.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  case  shaped  like  a 
quiver,  enveloped  in  a  cloth  of  silk  and  gold  tissue. 
The  style  with  which  the  letter  commenced  sufficiently 
evinced  the  wishes  of  the  writers  to  cultivate  close 
alliance.  **  Constant ine  and  Romanus,  Believers  in  the 
Messiali,  the  two  Emperors,  Sovereigns  of  Rome,  to  the 
Great  in  the  rightful  possession  of  Glory,  the  Noble 
in  descent,  Abdalrahman  the  Khitlif  ruling  over  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  may  Ciod  prolong  his  life  !*'t 

These  peaceful  relations  with  C  hristendoin  permit  lis 
to  turn  awhile  from  less  grateful  themes  to  a  brief  review 
of  the  internal  state  of  the  Khali  fate.  In  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  Court,  and  the  cosiliness  of  his  Public 
works  and  monument**,  Abtlalrahman  III.  more  than 
rivalled  the  founder  of  his  dominion.  Umler  his  rcigti 
the  MrzqnUa  was  finished  ;  and  a  Palace,  less  durable 
indeed,  but,  if  descriplinns  are  to  be  trusted*  more 
su|ierb,  was  erected  above  five  miles  from  i  ordova. 
The  Medina  Azhara,  or  Cily  of  the  Flower,— so  nnmed 
from  one  of  the  Khalif  *s  slaves  whom  he   passionately 

♦  Murian;i  (viii,  4)  says  ihut  llie  visit  tu  Cordova  wan  paid  by 
Sunfho  in  the  hope  oi'  diiniiiihlniig  his  <4ieMiJy  ;  or  in  iht?  huinely 
words  of  Captain  Juhii  Stt'idHMis,  the  triiiislator  of  i\x^  Spauinh 
Livy,  ^* to  bnn^  down  lii«  fat,'  Other  authutitics  malutaiu  Ihat 
Dmjwy  was  the  Prince's  disease. 

f  Condtv  i.  4't9-  A»r/ff  IL  ca|X  84.  H'thry  of  (he  Mnhomntfin 
Emfurt  tn  S/nun,  Sf^*  d"Sfantd  ns  (tn  hf^QiijctiJn  to  the  AmLiun 
datxquiixts  of  Sjmirtf  6^  J.  C.  Hur])hy,  93. 
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loved, and  wliose  statue,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition* 
of  the  Koran,  w^as  placed  over  th«  principal  Gute, — 
ivas  originally  no  more  than  a  favourite  Retrteal  in 
Spring  and  Autumn;  gradual  additions  rendered  it  a 
Mansion  ;  from  a  Mansion,  the  necessities  of  a  CwiH- 
establishment  increased  it  to  a  Palace ;  till,  as  n  settle. 
ment  grew  around,  it  was  in  the  end  transformed  into 
City.  Four  tfiousand  three  liuudred  columns  of 
gated  marble  supported  the  gilded  arches  and  sovi 
vaults  of  the  Khalifsown  ^e^sidence*  Rich, 
pavements  and  mosaic  walls  ;  fountains  of  jasper, 
which  mimic  swans  of  gold  w^ere  seen  disporting  w 
canopies  of  inestimable  gems,t  or  which  flung  hack 
the  glittering  sunbeams  from  floods  of  quicksilver; 
aviaries,  menageries,  cool  waters,  luscious  fruits,  myrtl« 
alleys,  laurel  groves,  and  odoriferous  shades,  ore 
the  delights  upon  which  the  Arabian  lovers  of  the 
turesqoe  expatiate.  A  Mosque  and  a  Mint  ad 
the  Palace  ;  the  construction  of  the  Cily,  of  which 
formed  the  nucleus,  occupied  the  incessant  foil  of  twei 
years,  and  6000  blocks  of  hewn  stone  were  roised  every 
day  during  its  progress.  Even  if  we  grant  that  these 
marvellous  accounts  ]Mrtake  in  no  small  measmt 
of  the  spirit  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  very  fed 
that  accounts  so  mar\ellous  were  hazarded  avouchet 
Medina  Azkara  to  liave  been  a  work  of  oonsunuDilt 
magnificence  :  and  yet  so  utterly  has  it  post  away, 
not  even  a  ruin,  since  its  demolition  during  a 
struggle  in  the  year  1008,  attests  its  former  existence. 
Nor  was  it  on  that  single  spot,  nor  for  his  own  pri- 
vate pleasures  only  that  the  coffers  of  Abdalrihmia 
poured  forth  their  measureless  contents.  An  Aqueduct 
at  Ecija,  a  noble  Mosque  at  Sego\ia,  a  Mikrab,  m 
Sanctuary  appended  to  that  of  Tarragona,  Baths,  Food* 
tains,  and  Hospitals  almost  l>eyond  number  in  each  of 
his  principal  Cities,  in  Cordova  a  long  range  of  quars, 
and  an  Arsenal  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  hi* 
vast  military  establishment,  announced  the  unceasin;,' 
attention  of  the  Prince  to  the  Public  wellnre.  His 
Body-guartl  consisted  of  4000  Atidalusian  and  4000 
Moorish  Horse,  superbly  mounted  and  equipped,  «»4 
chiefly  officered  by  members  of  the  Royal  Blood ;  tnd 
to  half  that  number  of  Sclavonian  infantry  was  in- 
tnisted  the  custody  of  the  Palace.  He  frequently  miin* 
tained  at  the  same  moment,  armies  sulTicieTitly  strong  to 
command  victory  in  Africa,  in  GaHcia,and  in  C^lokmid; 
fleets  adequate  to  protect  his  coasts,  and  to 
communication  with  hi^^  most  distant  expeditions, 
Ports,  or  depots  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Tarragona, 
Ahneria  were  restored,  or  rather  created,  at  his  eons- 
mand  ;  and  Ihrourrb  the  latter,  especially,  wa'%  opened  a 
boundless  source  of  commercial  opulence  to  his  subjects, 

*  This  |»rohibitiou  had  1  keen  already  riokUcd  in  the  Cota*K^^ 
the  Ommi.idi  s  of  Cordova,  whit'h  liear-*  llie  iinprc.^  of  thfk  teiidv 
But  the  account  uf  the  staitm  iziay  bt^  apocryphal ;  it  u  tM3l  miioeJ 
by  ConJe,     A   dittractcriitic   Huecdotc  of  the    Loily,  ^  '     ' 

recorded  by  other  aijlhonli<cii.  Oa  first  viewing  the  Pa' 
stmrk  by  the  contni,st  Inftwei-n  its  fairness  and  the  iLii^ 
nei^hlKiuriiifj  mountain,  and  observed  to  her  lover,  "  Sw  ywj  wti 
my  Lordj  the  beauty  of  this  fair  diunnel  in  tl)e  embncv  oC  Uii^ 
N«?^ro  ?"'  AlKlalrjihman  gave  immediate  cotkrs  that  the  nnnuK 
tiiiu  should  he  levelled  ;  but  the  task  cxcecdixl  even  kU  paver,  JB& 
eiealiiidty  its  complexion  wa»  changed  by  covenog  it  vith  oA 
blossuming  tigs  aud  almonds,  (Ibn  liulyan,  as  given  by  lli.Shilbt- 
spear,  173.) 

f  A   pead   of  cxtraordJiiiiry  value  presented   by  fhu 
Leo  VI.  is  esjjvdally  nolicud  as  ornamenting  this  fountain. 
Leo  died  it)  the  very  yvar  uf  Abdalrahman's  *4?c»t»ifflt^ 
dined  to  believi-  !hat  this  peiirl  ftirmeJ  a  portion  of  tbe  l 
Uie  embassy  from  his  sdh  Conatautine,  which  we  have  juill 
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In  bis  Court  were  found  the  most  learned  men  of  the 

East,  invited  and  estabUshed  by  his  libeml  patronage  ; 

so  that  among'  other  Sciences,  Poetry,  Methcine^  and 

Natural  Philosophy  were  protessed  and  tang;ht;  and  the 

germs    of  that   celebrated    School,   which    wilhiii    t>vo 

Centuries  boasted  no  less  a  name  tluin  that  of  Averroes, 

were  planted  by  the  fostering  hand  of  Abdulrahmaii. 

The  warehouses  of  Syria,  Eg;ypt,   and  Constantinople 

were  piled  with  merchandise   from  Spain  ;   and  in  the 

manufacture  of  leather,  cotton,  linen,  and  especially  of 

silk,    the    Saracenic    marts  scarcely   admitted   a   rival, 

Amongf  the  other  exports  we  are  told  of  all  the  metals, 

cochineal,   amberpnri^,   yellow   amber,    load-stone,   anil- 

Djony,  talc,  marea^iileSt  rock-crystuU  oil,  olives,  paffron, 

giug^r,   and  myrrh  ;   coruls  gathered  on  the   coast  of 

Amialusia,  pearls  on  that  of  Catalonia,  rubies  dut^  from 

the  mines  of  IJeja  and  Malaf^a,  and  amethysts  from  that 

of  Carihagfena.     To  the  dominion  of  the   Musulmaiis, 

Speun  is  indebted  for  the  ciilture  of  rice,  of  the  fii^,  and 

of  the  sug^r^cune  ;  the  choicest  plants  of  Africa  and 

the  Levant  were  intermingled  with  those  of  Europe ; 

the  soil  was  meliorated^  and  an  unknown  fertility  de- 

velopwi   by  the   general  practice  of  irrigation  ;  so  that 

not  a  step  can  be  trodden  even  at  this  day  in  the  rich 

provinces  of  Gnmada  or  Valencia,  in  which  the  remains 

of  Some  canal   or  watercourse,  of  some  huge  basin  or 

r^e^ervoir,  or  of  some  subterranean  drainage  do  not  pro- 

c/uim  the  superior  skill  and  the  gigantic  labours  of  the 

Saracens  in  Agriculture,     ll  has  been  calculated  that 

(  V>rdova,  under  the  sway  of  Abflalrahmau  III.,  contained 

2OO,O0Q  houses,  600  Mosques,  000  Baths,  50  Hospitals, 

atjcf  80  Schools,  and  the  adjacent  Country  12,000  lil- 

Ia£^€?<*.     The  annual  revenue  of  the  Khalif  exceeded  six 

ml  If  ions  sterling,  a  sum  probably  surpassing  the  uiiitedre- 

eei|>ts  of  all  the  contemporary  Princes  of  Christendom.* 

13  ut  this  great  beneflu'tor  of  others  was  ihr  from  enjoy- 

iHf^  i  n  his  own  person  the  happiness  which  he  distributed 

arciurid   him  with  a  baud  so  lavish  and   unclosed:  and 

iVl^      domestic    History    of  Abdalrahman     aftbrds    one 

»mong-  the  countless   examples   how  little  enviable  m 

**  t.lie    head    that   wears  a  Crown.*'     A  son,  Abdallah, 

"^^st^f^^j  l^^  the  evil  prompting  of  interested  advisers,  and 

conspire  J  oirainst  his  Father,     The  plot  was  betrayed  ; 

atirl  tVie  unhappy  Prince,  who,  but  for  this  one  fault  of 

***iVition,  appears  to  have  deserved  esteem  and  attach- 

^^•il^   was    seized    and    imprisoned.      The   proofs    of 

*j"^&son  were  distinct;  and   Abdalrahman,  obedient  to 

**^^l  which  he  considered  Public  duty,  and  maintaining 

??     inflexible  sternness  not  exhibited  in  other  jwrtions  of 

f"^    History,  enacted   that   utmatund  part  in  which  he 

^^J  been  preceded  by  the  elder  Brutus,  ami  was  him- 

*^^rto  be    the   forerunner   of   more    than  one   Euro* 

^^^^^n    Sovereign.     The    wotunl  thus  Bclf-inflicled    was 

^^Ver  healed  ;  and  the  Khalif,  unless  roused  to  action, 

'[''^^  absorbed  in  profound  melancholy.     His  Poetry,  ibr 

^^dalrahman   was  no  mean  Poet,  was  deeply  tinged 

^*th  this    inward   bitterness  of  spirit.     In  some  lines, 

^'^•^ijundiug  with  Oriental  imagerj',  and  addressed  to  one 

***      his  Vizirs  who  had  remonstrated,  in  verse  also,  upon 


j^^  The  abiive  calculatloas  »ro  tiorrowe<1  from  CoDcle,  h  487. 
'^*^ifH.  cnp  94.  (iiid  maybe  fuund  aJso  in  Gibbon,  Otitltnca  of  the 
^^*^€<try  (tf  the  IVuHd,  Mf»ce/.  /fV*f,  iii.  6.  bvo.  Fwr  the  rest  wo 
"-^v«  r«bt«l  u[Hm  De  Marlts,  ami  yL»t  more  upon  Mr.  Forster  in  hi!* 
^^'^AnmHtimtm  Unvrikd.  In  that  k-arnutlatid  mostrematkable  Work 
'*  ICivtii  a  masterly  survey  t*f  the  heaefits  confOTred  on  Europe  hy 
tH^e  Vrttbt,  of  which  we  cim  here  attempt  do  more  thiiu  u  silight| 
^pitl,  sod  most  iuAdetptaiti  sketch. 


his  Master's  indulgence  of  painful  remembrances,  he 
thus  vents  liis  immedicable  grief  **  The  keen  breath 
of  sorrow  has  tarnished  the  freshness  of  the  roses  of 
my  youtli,  and  I  tremble  lest  the  lilies  of  more  advanced 
a^e  should  be  blasted  by  the  htirricane.  The  briiihlness 
of  my  days  has  passed  away,  and  a  j^loomy  night  has 
overspread  me  with  shadows,  which  no  iuUire  morning 
can  dissipate  !*'*  To  a  friend  who  jxjssessed  his  con- 
fidence he  admitted  that  during  his  nearly  tifiy  years  of 
sovereig-nty,  he  had  lasted  bnt  forty  days  of  happiness  ;t 
and,  perhaps,  the  lari;est  addition  which  this  scanty 
stock  of  felicity  could  receive  was  added,  when  Death 
closed  the  eyes  of  one  adored  by  his  stibjects,  dreaded 
by  his  enenues,  sioTounded  with  every  apptiauce  mi- 
nistering to  human  pomp  or  pleasure,  a  Lorfl  of  inex- 
haustible treasures,!  and  a  Despot  with  unlimited  pre- 
rog-ative.J 

Few  successors  could  have  been  found  more  amply 
quail Hed  to  continue,  and  even  to  increase  the  benefils 
of  Abdalrahman's  rule  than  his  son  Abul  Abbas  Al 
Hakem  If.,  who  mounted  the  tlirone  on  his  decease. 
The  tilleen  years  of  that  Prince's  reig'u,  with  a  sinp^le 
sliort  exception,  were  passed  in  friendship  with  the 
Kin^  of  Leon ;  and  that  unusual  period  of  repose 
was  dedicated  by  the  Khnlif  to  the  tratiquil  furtlierance 
of  the  noble  prcijects  of  his  Father,  and  the  advaucenient 
of  Literature,  his  own  ruling;  passion.     Fresh  impulses 

•  Coadc,  i,  453.  P^tVp  II.  cap.  S7, 

f  Cardoanif  tttates  that  this  declarution  wa»  fuund  after  hb  death 
in  a  paper  written  by  his  own  hand,  //*>/.  dc  CAfruiue  et  itEsp^ignt 
gftr  fn  Dttnufifiiwn  df$  Arabet^i,  32U.  Coude  j^ivesj  the  anecdote  as 
it  is  found  fthove.  The  nnmbir  of  days  is  greatly  reduced  hy  Mr. 
ShakespetLT,  vchci  translates  Aii  tollows  fiom  the  Arabic  of  Itm 
Klialdun,  *'  Note  this,  thou  man  of  imderettmihn|»j  and  mark 
huiv  small  a  portion  of  real  hd[)[«inti»s  the  wodd  uiibrds  even  in 
the  oiost  fiivunrable  circiiinsliuiceji.  The  Khabf  AiinHslr,  the  heir 
of  jirosperity,  vvhosu  einiMfiice  in  the*  World  aiul  uhwsc  asci;nsIon 
in  the  liinpifo  are  proverbinl,  found  m  a  rti^n  uf  fifty  yean*  sevfn 
munlh.H  antJ  thni* dayn. oal)'  fourk'fn  day«  of  uudisturbtd  enjuyment. 
Praise  tu  tliro  wlw  pitssissrs  L'tcnirti  j;lnry  and  ever- during  u^rEy  I 
Thens  is  nu  God  but  be  1"   {ut  tup,  p.  ltJ&  ) 

♦  The  t'nchanlfd  uitVrin^s  with  which  the  ShiVL*  of  the  Lamp 
pruvlded  Aladdiu  when  he  dcmaiukd  the  Sult.in*9  duti^^liter  in  mar- 
ritigf',  scarcely  exceeded  in  mrb^nificence  a.  present  which  Abdul* 
rdihmaa*s  chief  Minister,  Ahmed,  laid  at  his  manter's  M,  aitw  a 
successful  expedition  to  the  bunks  of  the  Lkptiru.  KxcUusive  of 
this  voUintary  gift,  the  Khalif  was  entitled  al^o  to  a  6fdt  of  the 
wht^e  siwil.  Ahmed's  ilutiation  ronsisted  of  Am  ptnmtls  of  virf;iii 
pihl,  4'it*t0C0  ?^eiiuin«  in  inj^oli,  400  ptfunds  of  aloe*s,  500  ounces 
of  amber,  300  ouneen  of  cami^iur  of  the  ftri>t  quably,  30  pieces  of 
cloth  of  (!;old  and  silk,  1  It^  tun*  from  Khora*san,  4S  iHUi(iiti|;s 
reaching  to  the  ground,  uf  pld  and  silk  manuractnteil  iit  Buj^dad, 
4<i00  |)Oiind»  of  Kpiiii  bilk,  3(1  Perift«in  Cfirpel»»  800  8iii»s  of  1  orse- 
armour  of  polisbefl  steel,  1000  bttcklers,  100,000  arruw-s,  15  Amliaa 
hordes  «ui>erbty  harnessed,  100  Inirbs  and  Spanish  horwMi  atj^o 
bame«sed,  20  innles  with  rich  1  Iters  and  bonsiu^'s,  40  slaves,  and 
*J0  lieauliful  yuiing  women  all  linnipluouhly  anircd.  The  whule  was 
accompanied  l)y  a  panej;)ric  iuvers^e.  (Ciirdonne,  i.  320.  DeMailes^ 
i.  44  L)  Mr,  f>hakespenr  j^ivet  a  yet  mure  luarvelWis  version  uf  thia 
preBcnt,  in  inakinj^  whith  tbu  Viiir  did  any  ihinj^  hut  im|ioverish 
himself;  for  the  Khalif  in  rtdxnn  dotiWed  hi*  salary,  makinj*  it 
80,000  dinars^  gave  him  preieJence  of  every  other  State  (Jfiicer, 
and,  as  if  fairly  exhausted  io  bisefibrts  toainfrandiie  the  favourite, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  inflated  and  niiiatelligiijle  title  DhuhizSrutan, 
or  l^rd  of  the  duuMe  rtzamL   (p.  102.) 

J  We  have  omitted  all  notice  of  a  Perseddion  (if  it  can  he  m 
called)  which  the  Christians  resident  at  Cordova  brought  «luwn 
upon  themselves  during;  the  reign  of  Atxlalrabnian  III.  ll  Mronld 
have  been  far  too  long  fur  our  pa^ea  But  many  inttrestin^  parti- 
culars of  the  insai^e  fauatici.m,  which,  under  the  'ilimuhis  furiiihbed 
by  Siiinf  Eulogins,  eittorted  inadyrdoin,  a*  it  was  termed,  from  a, 
niild  and  rtludatd  Prince,  may  he"  found  in  an  ahlc  Criticism  (to 
which  wuhave  before  refernjd)  on  Coudes*  Work,  in  the  \s\  No.  of 
the  Foreign  Qmrttrhf  H^'cuk  A  Criticism  which  frotn  iotemal 
tfvidtfacij  \vc  ajicribe  to  very  high  *ulh«ri!y. 
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were  given  to  Agriculture ;  ami  not  only  was  Earth's 
more  tmnen  surface  compelled  into  fruitfulucss,  but 
new  wealth  was  discovered  and  raised  from  mines  within 
her  bosom.  By  a  general  ililTusion  of  useful  lal>onr,  all 
Orders  were  made  contributors  to  the  well  being  of  the 
State;  and  those  fierce  classes  of  the  population, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  wield  only  the  sword  or  the 
lance,  were  insensibly  converted  into  peaceful  tillers  of 
the  i^^round  or  indiistnous  artificers. 

'*  The  Library  of  Al  nakem,*'says  Mr.  Forster," accord- 
ing tt>  original  authorities,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  state 
i»f  this  Art  (Bibliography)  among  the  Arabians  iu  the 
Xtli  Century,  which  may  well  moderate  the  pretensions 
of  the  most  scienlific  modern  collector.  Even  in  the 
life-time  of  his  fatlier,  the  great  Alxlalrahnmn,  Al  Hakeni 
maintained  agenls  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia, 
whose  sole  office  it  was  to  purchase  for  llieir  Rojal 
masterp  the  best  books  in  every  branch  of  Learning-. 
Men  of  letters,  from  all  Countries,  frequented  his 
Palace  of  Mervan;  and  these  also  be  engagtrd,  by  the 
most  llljcrtil  promises  and  rewards,  to  procure  copies  lor 
him  tif  the  most  rare,  curious,  or  iubtructive  Works 
within  their  reach  or  knowleilgc.  He  wrote  himself  to 
all  the  more  distiuguished  Authors  of  the  Age,  desiring 
copies  of  their  Works,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  wonted 
generosity^  At  the  same  lime  he  employed  the  tnost  ac- 
complished copyists  to  trauscribe  for  him  such  books  of 
price  as  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  In  the  arnmge- 
ment  andclassificaliou  of  the  isplendid  collection  formed 
by  these  wortliy  arts,  Al  llakem  disphtyed  no  less  taste 
and  judgment,  l!ian  he  had  before  discovered  zeal  and 
munificence  iu  their  acquisilion.  With  his  own  hand,  he 
catalogued  and  classed  his  Library  ;  which  was  skilfully 
subdivided  into  various  compartments,  each  several  com- 
partment containing  the  books  wliich  treated  on  some  par- 
licnlar  Science.  Each  bookcase,  each  shelf  was  furuished 
with  its  Table  of  contents;  and  these  particular  Tables, 
again,  were  incorporated  into  one  general  catalogue ; 
which  aceonling  to  Ebu  Hay  an,  a  contemporary  writer, 
in  its  unfinished  state»  occupied  forly-Jbnr  volnmcs  of  lifty 
panics  each.  In  this  seemly  and  scientific  order  was 
disposed  the  Royal  Library  of  Cortlova  ;  a  colled  Ion 
'.vhich,  in  the  reign  of  Al  Kakcin  11.,  already  comprised 
all  the  standard  Treatises  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences;  all 
the  then  known  Works  on  Eloquence  or  Poetry  ;  and  a 
lich  accumulation  of  Histories,  both  ancient  and  con- 
temporary/'* 

*  Ma/iometanUm  Unveiied^  ii.  337.  A  few  of  Ihu  Works  coa- 
taiiiiiiil  iu  Al  Hjik^Mn'rt  Librnrj,'  as  jjivcn  by  CoiKk*,  may  h^  accepk'd 
ii»  a  speciniiMi  of  the  Liternture  of  his  ton*?.  He  po^sM^s^^J  all  ihtj 
Ui^nealo^eii  of  tbe  Arabian  KJitdifiij  toother  with  aanalivca  uf 


One  instance  of  the  equity  of  Al  Hakem's  ^OTem- 
mcnt.  may  be  citet!  from  among  the  many  which  his 
Chroniclers  have  preserved.  The  Khalif  wishing  lo 
enlarge  his  Gardens  at  Medina  Azhara,  offered  a  hberal 
price  for  some  adjoining  gronnd  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  owner  to  sell  a  patrimony  to  which  Jk 
was  attached,  the  Uoyal  agents  forcibly  occupied  the  plot, 
and  erected  vqjon  it  a  Pavilion.  The  ejected  proprietor 
appealed  to  the  Cadi  of  Cordova  ;  and  that  Magistrate 
repairing  on  the  moment  to  Azhara,  with  a  mule  and 
an  enii)ty  sack,  prostrated  himself  at  Al  IIakem*s  feel, 
and  requested  permission  to  fill  the  sack  with  earth- 
The  Khahf,  although  surprised,  readily  granted  leave ; 
and  when  the  sack  was  filled^  lie  was  again  asked  (o 
assist  iu  placing  it  on  the  mule,  Al  Hakem,  smiling  al 
tlie  jest,  as  he  considered  it,  tried  to  raise  the  sack,  but 
staggered  nnder  its  weiglit;  and  was  thus  addressed  by 
the  Cadi  in  a  tone  of  severity  ;  "  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  that  sack  which  you  are  unable  to  lift  contains 
but  a  very  small  i>ortiou  of  the  g^round  which  you  have 
unjustly  appropriated  from  another.  How  will  you  be 
able  to  support  the  burden  of  the  whole  field  when  you 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Allali  ?*'  The  sub- 
lime moral  lesson  contained  in  these  few  searching 
words  was  received  with  no  less  gratitude  than  it 
merited  ;  the  field  was  restored  to  Us  owner,  and  iu 
order  to  atone  for  the  brief  wrong  which  he  had  suf 
fered,  he  was  presented  with  the  Pavilion  just  built  upcwi 
it,  togctlier  with  its  costly  furniture.* 

With  the  close  of  Al  Hakem's  reign,  we  may  ps"-** 
awhile  on  the  Spanish  Annals,  The  scenes  of  blowJ 
and  turbolence  which  ensued  would  offer  hut  a  painful 
contrast,  if  placed  in  too  close  apposition  with  the  milfi 
glories  and  beuevoleut  sway  of  the  Son  of  Ahdalrah- 
inan. 


their  ucts  aod  exprditiuiis.  Far  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  Ei  t4fW, 
a  very  preciuui  cuUtction  of  Son^s,  he  gikve  hJM  ogvut  in  tlwe  fir<t 
in^taucc  It^OO  croiivu^iif  gold,  and  in  ca^e  these  wtfre  not  sniffieiait 
&n  unUiuited  letter  of  tr^Hit,  Tlic  d«»ircd  Woik  ytjls  obtiiacd, 
together  with  a  complete  and  drcumstaQtial  peJii^rpo  of  the  On*- 

niiudes,  uml  a  moiit  elejj^ant  cupy  of  verses  eul.  /      *-    ^^- -r^*  of 

thut  race,     A  coii^iilembte  niiuibei  of  Books  vi'  -^o 

by  the  Omiinutliiii  AbtilEirafTo^   whom  be  had    -,.-,    i  ■'■'^* 

they  WL'TO  piincipiilly  Genealngicttl  and  PoeticaL  The  te^Uiui'i 
own  ctii*;f  product  1011,  AV/eA  tl  yf^ani^  a  volume  of  Songs  with  theif 
miwic  wliich  had  cost  tlie  labour  of  forty  years,  had  been  ilrtsdjf 
presented  by  liim  to  the  Sultan  of  Alt;ppo.  (i.  458.466.) 

*  Tt.e  reudtr will,  primps^  call  to  mind  tho  long  exiiiteoet  of  tlM 
Blacksmiib's  forge  in  the  outikirtsof  Ihe  PalAce  at  BrighfoiL  T%6 
abatement  of  that  nnisauce,  althoitj^li  voliintary,  Is  almoifl  ii  nutter 
of  National  pe>;ret ;  for  never  could  there  be  exhibited  a  proudci  of 
more  practicijil  illnstratkm  of  the  freedom  of  our  iastittitiout,  anJ 
the  impartiality  with  wldch  our  L&w  throwti  its  pnitt»ctk>a  tfver  tU 
property  awa  of  the  meaut'sl  individiiftL^ 
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States,  the  dominion  of  Egbert  was  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Northumbria  ;  and  his  successful  ambition  could 
no  longer  brook  the  independence  of  any  portion  of  the 
old  Saxon  Octarchy.  But  the  dread  of  his  arms  had 
preceded  their  course  ;  and  the  Northumbrian  Ring  and 
Chieftains  meeting  him  at  Dore  beyond  the  Humber, 
offered  a  peaceful  recognition  of  his  superiority,  and  gave 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.  From  Northumbria,  Egbert 
next  directed  his  power  against  the  Cambrian  Britons  ; 
and  penetrating  into  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
finished  by  carrying  his  triumphant  arms  into  the  Island 
of  Anglesey.  Thus  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  South 
Britain,  Egbert  had  compelled  the  universal  recognition 
of  a  paramount  sovereignty;  and  though  he  never 
assumed  the  general  title  of  King  of  all  England,  which 
modern  writers  have  erroneously  conferred  upon  him, 
the  contemporary  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy  is 
sufficiently  expressed  in  the  dignity  which  is  associated 
with  his  name,  as  the  eighth  and  last  Bretwalda  of  the 
Saxon  Octarchy.* 

At  this  epoch,  however,  when  the  genius  and  fortune 
of  Egbert  had  prevailed  over  every  native  rival,  and  per- 
manently established  the  superiority  of  the  Throne  of 
Wessex  over  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  States,  their  common 
safety  was  assailed  by  a  new  and  most  dangerous  foreign 
enemy.  This  was  that  ferocious  race  of  Scandinavian 
pirates,  whose  ravages  on  the  shores  of  Continental 
Europe  have  already  been  described  in  the  calamitous 
annals  of  the  Cariovingian  Empire ;  but  who,  instead  of 
their  more  usual  name  of  Northmen  or  Normans,  are 
in  our  own  History  better  known  under  the  appellation 
of  Danes.  In  its  modem  sense,  at  least,  this  last  title 
was  improperly  bestowed  :  for  not  the  Peninsula  of  Jut- 
land and  the  Isles  of  the  Baltic  alone,  but  the  whole  sea- 
coasts  of  the  great  Scandinavian  Continent,  contributed  to 
send  forth  those  piratical  swanns,  which  inflicted  in  com- 
mon the  work  of  devastation  upon  the  more  Southern 
shores  of  Europe. 

These  ferocious  invaders,  whose  very  name  inspired 
horror  among*  the  more  civilised  Anglo-Saxons,  had 
probably  sprung  from  the  remains  of  their  own  stock  in 
Scandinavia.  They  claimed  a  common  descent  from 
Woden ;  and  were  certainly  distinguished  by  similar 
qualities,  manners,  and  Religion  with  the  original  Saxon 
invaders  of  Britain.  Like  them,  the  Northmen,  spurn- 
ing  every  pacific  occupation  and  employment,  made  the 
stormy  Ocean  their  home,  piracy  and  rapine  their  busi- 
ness and  means  of  subsistence,  bloodshed  and  flery 
destruction  their  pleasures,  and  human  captives  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  to  their  Gods  or  Demons.  By  the 
dim  and  uncertain  light  of  the  Northern  legends,  the 
common  addiction  of  the  Northmen  to  a  life  of  piratical 
adventure  may  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  a  law  or 
custom  which  the  scanty  produce  of  a  stem  climate  and 
sterile  soil  might  have  rendered  originally  necessary, 
and  which  became  so  extensively  prevalent  as  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  universal  throughout  the  Scandina- 
vian shores.  This  was  a  rule  of  succession  by  which  the 
younger  sons  of  every  Chief^in  lefl  to  their  elder  bro- 
ther the  whole  patrimonial  territory  ;  received  for  their 
share  of  inheritance  only  amis  and  shipping ;  and  with 
snch  associates  and  followers  as  were  disposed  to  join 
their  fortune,  betook  themselves  to  a  life  of  roving  and 
predatory  enterprise.  The  most  successfril  and  renowned 
of  such  adventurous  leaders  attracted  inferior  Chieftains 

•  Chron.  Sax, ^71,72, 
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to  their  banners  by  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  and  with-  An( 
out  a  foot  of  territory,  without  other  possessions  than  their  8u 
war-ships,  or  other  subjects  than  their  numerous  crews,  ^^ 
these  Sea-kings  or  Viki?igr^  as  they  were  called,  rivalled  ^"^^^ 
national  Princes  in  power,  and  filled  every  region  of 
Europe,  which  their  navies  could  approach,  with  the 
terror  of  their  name.* 

The  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  internal  condition 
of  Scandinavia,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  Vlllth 
Century,  enlarged  the  ravages  of  these  scourges  of  the 
North,  and  first  precipitated  their  fury  on  the  more 
civilized  portions  of  Europe,  would  be  vainly  sought  in 
the  fabulous  History  of  the  regions  which  produced 
them :  but,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  the  earliest 
appearance  of  their  piratical  fleets  beyond  their  own 
coasts  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  the  subjugation  of 
Northern  Germany  by  Charlemagne ;  and  it  is  hig^hly 
probable  that  the  hordes  of  Saxon  exiles  who  fled 
before  the  arms  of  that  conqueror  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  Scandinavian  Pirata% 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  extension  of  their  enteiw 
prises.  The  coasts  of  England,  and  next  of  Freaetv' 
attracted  their  ravages.  Their  earliest  recorded  dctmiit  Thar 
on  our  own  Country  is  placed  in  the  year  787,  whoi'teeta 
they  landed  from  three  ships  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  nnt^"^ 
put  to  the  sword  the  Saxon  Governor  of  the  db;trfet, 
who  went  out  to  view  their  strange  armamcntt  Thia 
first  apparition  was  followed  by  similar  desultory  A- 
saults  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  which  served  only  Uf 
excite  a  transient  alarm.  But,  in  the  thirty-seoond  year 
of  the  reign  of  Egbert,  a  fleet  of  the  Pirates  in  noon 
formidable  force  arrived  off  the  Kentish  shorn ;  altar 
plundering  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  they  retreated  in  safety ;' 
and  from  this  epoch,  the  descents  of  the  Northmen 

yeariy  renewed  with  increasing  violence.    In  the  

next  summer,  they  landed  from  thirty-five  vessels  on  the  S^^ 
coast  of  Wessex  itself;  defeated  a  body  of  West  SaaEons  a. 
under  Egbert  in  person,  at  Charmouth,  in  Dofsetehilttf  S$ 
and  carried  off  their  spoil  in  triumph,  t 

This  disaster  taught  the  Saxon  Monarch  the  neeenHySspi 
of  systematic  preparation  for  the  repulse  and  chaaliae-^    " 

ment  of  such  persevering  invaders;  and  his  meagurey 

on  this  occasion  are  strikingly  characterised  by  the  ability  HJJ!^ 
and  vigour  in  which  his  administration  seems  always  t» 
have  risen  superior  to  the  spirit  of  the  Age. 
bling  his  Nobles  in  Council  at  London,  he  explahied 
concerted  his  arrangements  for  the  public  defence;  and^ 
though  uncertain  at  what  point  to  expect  the  next  tnw 
vasion,  waited  in  anxious  readiness  for  the  event,     llf 
avouched  the  efficacy  of  his  plans.     For  though    llHf 
enemy,  whether  fVom   policy  or   accident,  chose  the* 
Cornish  coast  for  the  new  scene  of  invasion,  and  peiv 
suaded  the  subjugated  Britons  to  revolt  and  join  tfiem, 
he  was  able  promptly  to  oppose  their  dangerous  vnieo' 
with  the  assembled  forces  of  Wessex ;  and  in  a  ean^ 
guinary  encounter  at  Hengstone  Hill,  in  Cornwall,  in: » 
which  he  again  commanded  in  person,  he  revenged  Wi  SLy: 
former  de^t  by  a  decisive  victory ;  totally  suppreased  ^^^ 
the  rebellion  of  the  Britons;  and  after  an  immene     ^j 

— Qgl 

*  The  condition  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Vlllth  Centnrr,  and  the 
parly  History  of  the  Her-kongr  and  Vikiner,  or  Sea4an0i  and 
lesser  piratical  Chieftains  of  the  North,  are  ably  illustrated  QjUng^ 
SaxofiMf  b.  iv.  c  I.  and  2.)  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner :  to  whom  tbs 
merit  ih  due  of  being  the  first,  among  our  English  Writen,  to  invti* 
tigate  this  obscure  subject. 

f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  64. 

I  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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slaug'hter,  drove  the  remains  of  their  invading  confede- 
-^  rates  to  the  refijg-e  of  their  ships.  With  this  success 
Egbert  completetl  the  achievements  of  a  protracted  and 
ibrtuimte  reign  of  Ihirty-six  years,  during  which,  equally 
by  poh'cy  and  arms,  he  had  suhdued  every  domestic 
opponent,  securely  established  the  paramount  authority 
of  his  House  over  the  Anf^lo-Saxun  States,  and,  finaliy, 
t&keti  a  signal  veng^eance  upon  the  only  foreign  enemies, 
and  those  the  most  formidable  of  the  Age,  who  had 
dared  lo  insult  his  dominions.  He  died  within  twelve 
tnoathsatler  hisvictory^  at  Hengstone,  full  of  years  and 
glory.* 

i%bert  was  succeeded  by  his  fwn  Ethelwulf,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  destined,  during  the  life  of  an  elder 
brother,  to  the  Monastic  profession.  He  assumed  only 
the  Crown  of  Wessex,  and  the  general  supremacy  of  the 
AtTg'lo-Saxon  States  ;  while  the  conquered  Provinces  of 
Kent  and  Eeseac  were  unite<l  into  a  suboniinate  King- 
dom under  Athe!staii»  who  was  either  (and  it  is  uncer- 
tain which)  his  son  or  his  brother.  The  genius  of 
Elhelwulfwas  inferior  to  that  of  his  father;  and  one 
ancient  writer  has  represented  him  of  a  feeble  and  indo- 
lent character  :f  but  the  actions  of  his  reign  display  no 
wont  of  energy  or  courage ;  and  some  share  at  least  of 
the  merit  of  his  Government  may  be  imputed  to  a 
Prince,  who  is  admitted  to  have  selected  men  of  vigour 
mad  ability  for  his  Mini^^ters.  These  were  two  Prelates, 
Akstam  and  Swithin»  Bishops  of  Sherborne  and  Win- 
cbcster:  the  first  distinguished  for  his  martial  and  poli- 
tical activity ;  and  the  second  for  more  becxjming  attri* 
bates  of  pacific  wisdom.  The  exigencies  of  the  times, 
indeed,  were  such  as  to  demand  rather  the  stirring 
4}lialitieB  of  a  warlike  spirit,  than  the  milder  virtues  of 
dot^ered  or  even  of  Civil  life  ;  and  the  talents  of  Alstan 
ant  said  to  have  been  bene^ci&lly  exercised  in  providing 
financial  supplies,  and  in  establishing  a  permanent 
military  array  of  the  People,  for  the  public  defence 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen. |  » 

These  were  now  becoming  so  incessant  on  all  points 
'  cf  the  coast  that,  for  effectual ly  repelling  them,  it  was 
HmumI  necessary  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  apf>ointing 
Royal  officers  in  ever}'  maritime  district  to  assemble  and 
lead  the  inhabitants  against  the  common  enemy,  in 
whatever  quarter  they  should  attempt  to  land.  Their 
piratical  swarms  hovered  in  fact  over  the  whole  extent 
of  tbe  English  shore  from  Northnmbria  to  Wessex,  and 
kmn^  the  Island  with  desullory  assaults.  It  was 
tiMif  custom,  each  Summer  after  landing  and  desolating 
Hie  country*  to  return  home  laden  with  spoil  before  the 
Winter,  and  to  renew  their  depredations  upon  some  otljcr 
part  of  the  coast  in  the  following  season.  In  the  j^ar 
after  Ethelwulf's  accession,  his  immediate  territories 
alone  were  simultaneously  invaded  in  three  quarters, 
fwm  as  many  squadrons,  with  various  success.  In  the 
ensuing  Spring,  a  more  numerous  body  of  Northmen 
made  a  descent  upon  East  Anglia,  and,  after  defeating 
the  Ealdorman  of  the  district,  penetrated  Southward  to 
the  Thames  before  they  retired.  In  the  following  cam- 
pwgn,  the  progress  of  these  merciless  invaders  was 
marked  by  four  olislinate  and  bloody  encounters  ;  and 
though  in  one  of  these  actions,  Ethelwulf  himself  was  de- 
feated atCharmouth,  the  successes  of  the  Northmen  were 
HiUowed  by  an  almost  total  cessation  of  their  enterprises, 
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so  fur  as  England  was  concerned,  for  the  next  twelve 
years.  This  interval  was  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,*  by  a 
series  of  ravages   on  the  coasts  of  France:  in  which, 
encountering  a  less  determined  resistance,  or  allured  by  ^'^^''"^^ 
a  richer  l>ooty,  they  successively  sacked  Rouen,  Paris,  °"^ 

Bourdeaux,  and  other  principal  Cities  of  that  Kingdom.       q^.j' 
Dut  at  length  they  again  assaulted  England  by  so  many        '^^  ' 
simultaneous  invasions,  and  in  such  tbrmidable  num-      ^    ^ 
bers^as  seemed  to  indicate  a  concerted  design  of  general      lofig 
and  durable  contpiesl,     The  unusual  operations  of  one  They  winter 
army  whicli,  debarking  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  there  for  f^.r  the  firit 
the  first  time  ventured  to  winter  in  England   instead  of  t'^i^^'^a  the 
returning  to  their  own  Country,  might  well  awaken  the  i^      . 
gloomiest  apprehensions  of  the  Saxons,  who  remembered      ^   ^ 
that  the  district  thus  occupied  by  Pagan  enemies  of  the       g^j^' 
same  race  with  themselves,  hat!  also  been  the  earliest 
permanent  settlement  of  their  common  progenitors.t 

Accordingly,  the  imminence  of  the  danger  seems  to  Union  of 
have  roused  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  of  the  South  lo  the  buxon 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  united  efforts  for  expelling  the  ^^'^t*«  to 
invaders.     A  general  Congress  of  the  Nobles  and  Pre-  ?I^'tn««f 
lates  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  was  therefore  held  at  Kings- 
bury, in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  measures  were  concerted 
for  the  public  defence.     These  were  soon  called  into 
action  :  for  the  ensuing  Spring  witnessed  the  most  tre- 
mendous invasion  which  had   yet  afflicted  the  Island. 
A  tleet  of  no  less  than  tliree  hundred   and   fifty   sail 
entered  the  Thames  ;  and  the  host  of  Northmen  dis- 
embarking from  their  vessels,  sacked  both  London  and 
Canterbury,  before  Bertulf,  King  of  Mercia,   to  whom 
the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  Country  had  been  allotted, 
could  march  to  its  relief.     He  arrived  only  to  encounter 
a  total  defeat;  and   the  victorious   invaders   advanced 
into   Surrey,   where   ElheKvulf  himself,   and    liis   son 
Elhelhald,   at   the    head    of   the    assembled    forces   of 
Wessex,  now  awaited  their  approach.     At  Aclea,  or  the  Decisis 
Field  of  Oaks,  in  that  County,  the  two  armies  met  in  S*^^'^'  ^^^ 
a  long  and  deadly  struggle  ;  at  the  close  of  which   the       "  "" 
Saxons  prevailed  with  so  dreadful  a  slaughter  of  the 
invaders^  that  their  loss  is  declared,  by  a  Chronicler  of 
the  next  Age»  to  have  exceeded  any  which   they  had 
before  or  since  sustained.  Nor  was  this  the  only  triumph 
of  a  season  which  became  emphatically  distinguished, 
from  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  Saxon  Annals,  as 
the  happy  or  fortunate  year.     At  Wenbury,  the  Ealdor-  Xemporarv 
man  of  Devonshire  had  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  upon  ceti»iitionof 
another  body  of  the  Northmen;  and,  on  the  coast  of  the  North* 
Kent,  King^  Athelstan  routed  a  third  army  of  invaders,  ^^  <le* 
and  captured  nine  of  their  shij;)©.     Discouraged  by  so  ^^^^  ^' 
many  repulses,  the  Nortlmien  abandoned  their  hopes  of 
conquest;  and  after  a  single  predafory  descent  in  the 
following  year,  they  desisted,  during  the  remainder  of 
EtheKvu]f'»  reign,  from  further  assaults  upon  tlie  shores 
of  England.  I 

No  other  warlike  achievements  distinguished  the  life  Domestic 
of  this  Prince,  if  we  except  a  successful  expedition  into  j?^"** 
Wales,  which  he  undertook,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ^^r  Kih^i? 
Northmen,  to  assist  his  tributary,  the  King  of  Mercia,  ^uli". 
in  punishing  the  Britons  for  some  incursions  into  that 
State,  and  compelling  them  to  recognise  its  superioriiy  § 
The  domestic  circumstances  of  Ethel wulfs  reign,  how- 
ever, are  invested  with  a  superior  interest  from  their 
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connection  with  the  youthful  fortunes  of  his  fourth  son, 
the  illustrious  Alfred,  who  was  bom  at  Wantage  in 
Berkshire,  in  the  year  849.  The  indications  of  a  supe- 
rior nature,  which  are  said  to  have  appeared  even  in  his 
childhood,  or  some  less  excusable  caprice  of  parental  fond- 
ness, rendered  him  the  best-beloved  son  of  Ethelwulf ; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  his  father's  early  design  to  prefer 
him  in  the  succession  to  the  throne  before  his  elder  bro- 
thers. It  could  be  with  no  other  purpose  that  the  King 
sent  him,  when  only  five  years  old,  to  Rome  in  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  a  request  that  the  Pope 
would  solemnly  bestow  the  Regal  unction  upon  him ;  and 
this  ceremony,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  establish 
the  Royal  dignity  in  his  person  by  a  sacred  and  inviohi- 
ble  authority,  was  accordingly  performed  by  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff  Leo  IV.*  Two  years  later,  the  tranquillity 
in  which  his  dominions  had  been  lefl  by  the  cessation  of 
the  Northman  invasions,  induced  Ethelwulf  himself  to 
gratify  the  same  pious  impulse  which,  according  to  the 
mistaken  ideas  of  the  times,  had  led  so  many  earlier 
Saxon  Princes  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  In 
this  expedition,  also,  he  led  Alfred  with  him  to  revisit  the 
Papal  Capital ;  and  crossing  through  France,  where  he 
was  royally  entertained  by  Charles  the  Bald,  he  per- 
formed the  long  and  toilsome  journey  in  safety.  On  his 
return,  a  second  visit  to  the  Prankish  Monarch  produced 
the  disproportioned  union  of  the  aged  Ethelwulf  with 
Judith,  the  youthful  daughter  of  his  Royal  host ;  and 
immediately  afler  their  nuptials,  the  Princess,'  being 
crowned  as  Queen  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  accompanied  her  husband  to  Eng- 
land.t 

This  foreign  journey  of  Ethelwulf  proved  in  every 
respect  injurious  to  the  peace  of  his  Kingdom.  The  pre- 
ference which  he  showed  to  his  youngest  son  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  eldest,  Ethelbald,  whose  temper  was 
violent  and  ambitious;  the  absence  of  the  King  favoured 
the  unnatural  machinations  into  which  the  Prince  en- 
tered to  seize  his  Crown;  and,  above  all,  the  West 
Saxons  were  filled  with  discontent  at  the  elevation  of 
Judith  to  a  participation  in  the  Regal  dignity,  which  by 
the  law  passed,  as  we  have  formerly  recorded^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  crimes  of  Eadburga,  was  denied  to  the 
Consorts  of  their  Monarchs.  Favoured  by  the  general 
disgust  at  this  measure,  Ethelbald,  before  his  ^thei^s 
return,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  powerful  party,  to  pre- 
vent his  resumption  of  the  sceptre.  The  malecontents 
included  many  of  the  West  Saxon  Thegns ;  and  Alstan 
himself,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Sherborne  and  Minister 
of  Ethelwulf,  together  with  the  Ealdorman  of  Somerset, 
were  the  principal  advisers  of  the  young  Prince.  Assem- 
bling their  forces  in  the  Forest  of  Selwood,  the  conspira- 
tors prepared,  with  Ethelbald  at  their  head,  to  complete 
their  project ;  when  the  arrival  of  Ethelwulf  in  England 
arrested  its  consummation.  His  appearance  recalled  the 
waning  affections  of  his  subjects ;  the  greater  number  of 
the  Nobles  and  People  of  Wessex,  though  displeased  at 
his  absence  and  marriage,  were  still  more  shocked  at  the 
wicked  violation  of  filial  duty  in  Ethelbald;  and  the 
division  of  feeling  threatened  the  State  with  the  calami- 
ties of  a  Civil  war  between  the  father  and  son.  The 
mild  disposition  of  the  old  King,  his  desire  of  repose,  or 
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perhaps  his  fears,  induced  him  to  avert  this  catastn^hc 
by  a  compromise  with  the  revolters.     He  consented  to 
abandon  the  Crown  of  Wessex,  with  only  a  nominal  reser-    ' 
vation  of  his  own  supremacy,  to  his  rebellious  son  ;  and  ^ 
he  was  satisfied  with  retaining  under  his  immediate 
administration  the  Eastern  dependencies  of  the  Mo- 
narchy, consisting  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex* 
which  Athelstan,  who  was  now  dead,  had  formeriy 
governed  with  a  subordinate  Royal  title.     Ethelmu 
survived  this  accommodation  only  two  years ;  and  bv 
his  Will  bequeathing  this  Eastern  Kingdom  to  Etliet-  ^ 
bert,  his  second  son,  he  directed  that  the  Uiird  and  fourUi, 
Ethelred  and  Alfred,  should  severally  succeed  Ethel- 
bald, in  the  order  of  seniority,  on  the  throne  of  Wessei.* 

Ethelwulf  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Ethelbald,  who  Be 
had  been  loudest  in  reprobating  his  ftither's  marria^  Bt 
with  Judith,  himself  espoused  his  blooming  step-mother. 
This  incestuous  union,  which  deservedly  excited  the  ifl^ 
dignation  and  horror  of  his  subjects,  is  the  only  i«« 
corded  event  of  his  brief  reign.  By  the  spiritual  sdmo- 
nition  of  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  the  menaeee 
of  his  People,  Ethelbald  was  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
dissolve  the  guilty  connection ;  and  within  two  years,  he 
followed  Ethelwulf  to  the  grave.  On  his  demise,  .the  ^ 
Crown  of  Wessex  should  by  the  paternal  testament  ha^ns 
devolved  upon  Ethelred,  the  third  of  the  brothers :  hut 
the  second,  Ethelbert,  already  King  of  Kent»  now 
asserted  his  prior  title,  and  easily  obtaining  its  recogn^ 
tion  by  the  Witenagemot  of  Wessex,  united  the  whcje 
inheritance  of  Egbert  in  his  person.  He  enjoyed  it  but 
six  years ;  and  his  reig^,  though  his  warlike  qualitieB 
are  praised  in  general  terms  by  the  Chroniclers  of  the 
Age,  appears  to  have  been  as  undistinguished  as  that  af 
his  immediate  predecessor,  except  by  one  disastrous  cir- 
cumstance ;  the  renewal  of  the  Northman  desoeats  op 
England.f 

In  the  fiflh  year  afler  his  accession  to  the  Throne  of  Be 
Wessex,  Winchester,  the  ancient  Capital  of  that  Kiii|^  ^ 
dom,  was  sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  an  anny  ^ 
of  these  invaders ;   who,  however,  in  retreating  with " 
their  booty  to  their  vessels  at  Southampton,  were  over-     ^ 
taken  and  routed  with  retributive  slaughter  by  the  foroes     ^ 
of  Berkshire  and  Hamsphire,   under  their  respective 
Ealdormen.     In  the  same  year,  another  piratical  squa- 
dron, assailing  the  Kentish  coast,  repeated  with  impunity 
the  experiment  of  wintering  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  instead  of  vigorously  attempting 
to  repel  them,  gave  the  first  fatal  and  shamefiil  example 
of  purchasing  their  retreat  by  gold.     But  the  credttUty 
and  cowardice  of  these  degenerate  **  Men  of  Kenf  wcie 
only  derided  by  the  perfidious  barbarians ;  who  after  le- 
ceiving  the  price  of  forbearance,  broke  firom  their  maii-    - 
time  camp  into  the  Province,  and  plundered  and  deso-    — 
lated  all  the  Eastern  parts  of  it.    At  the  sam 
another  fleet  appeared  off  the  Northumbrian  shore ; 
firom  thence  Southward,  the  whole  coast  was  agahi   m 
menaced  with  a  gathering  storm  of  invasion.) 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  amidst  this  ominous  and  K 
cheerless  prospect,  Ethelred,  his  next  brother,  ascended  M: 
the  Throne  of  Wessex  under  his  father's  Will,  although  m 
the  late  King  had  left  several  children.  His  accession  was  m 
immediately  followed  by  a  new  and  a  more  appaUtng  "^ 
than  any  preceding  descent  of  the  Northmen  :  of  which      J 
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y.  the  particular  orip^in  has  been  soug^ht,  and  perhaps  dis- 
•»*'  covered,  in  the  wildest  le^nds  of  Scandinavia,   Accord- 

*  ing  to  ihem,  this  expedition  was  undertaken  on  a  vow 
of  filial  ven^ance,  by  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog^,  one 
of  iJie  most  famous  Sea-kings  of  the  Age,  We  gather, 
indecdf  from  authentic  History,  that,  shortly  pi*evious  to 

•  the  epoch  before  us,  this  bold  leader  of  the  Northmen, 
ascending  the  Seine  with  his  piratica!  squadron,  spread- 
ing'flames  and  devastation  alonp^  its  banks,  and  oblip^ing- 
Charles  the  Bald  to  save  Paris  by  ransom  from  sharing^ 
the  same  fate,  had  already  rendered  his  name  terribly 
familiar  in  France.*  That  he  had  now,  twenty  years 
later,  perished  in  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  England,  is 
obscurely  intimated  by  the  Saxon  Chroniclersf  Of  the 
actions  and  fate  of  this  renowned  Sea-kin^,  so  much 
only  is  certain;  but  if  we  receive  the  tale  of  Scandina- 

|H  vian  Romance,  having  been  shipwrecked  in  a  predatory 
w expedition  on  the  coast  of  Northnmhna,  he  was  made 
™  captive,  and  by  order  of  Ella,  King  of  that  Country,  con- 

V  signed  to  a  dungeon  hlleil  with  vipers,  until  he  was 
stung  to  death.  In  his  Quida,  or  Death*song,  as  it  has 
been  believed,!  he  alleviated  the  lingering  torments  of 
his  lost  moments  with  the  conviction  that  his  brave  and 
numerous  offspring  would  avenge  his  sufferings ;  and 
the  imaginary  prophecy  was  not  unfulfilled.      Some  of 

tills  sons,  who  were  in  Scandinavia  when  the  intelligence 
of  his  fate  reached  ihcm,  swore  to  infiict  a  signal  ven- 
geance on  the  land  of  his  murderers;  and  the  numerous 
•dherents  and  admirers  of  a  Chiei"lain»  whose  exploits  had 
Tendered  him  so  illustrious,  sympathised  in  the  stern 
emotions,  and  embraced  the  sanguinary  resolve  of  his 
^-  children.     A  formidable  armament,  in  which  were  eight 
iliy  Sea-kings,  and  twenty  Jarls  or  Earls  of  the  Northmen, 
all  relations  or  associates  of  Ragnar,  was  rapidly  assem^ 
bled  under  the  chief  command  of  five  of  his  sons,  Ing- 
^Kwar,  Halfden,  Bacs<*g,  Giithrun,  and  Ubba;  and,  in  the 
^Vyeur  after  his  death,  the  whole  Navy  of  destruction,  con- 
^■"%'eying  twenty  thousand  warriors,  steered  for  the  English 
^■shores.     Being  by  stress  of  weather,  or  whatever  other 

V  4^ use »  carried  beyond  the  Northumbrian  coast,  the  6eet 
W  first  made  the  land  of  East  Anglia. 

il  Witli  the  descent  of  the  ferocious  host  on  that  Pro- 
vince^ we  recover  the  threafl  of  genuine  History. 
Though  they  encountered  no  opposition  on  their  laud- 
ing, ihey  did  not  at  once  advance  into  the  country  ;  but 
contented  themselves  with  fortifying  a  camp»  in  w  hich 


•  Chron.  FontaneL  p.  4K  (ia  the  grcttt  Benciljctine  Collection, 
VoL  ?ii.)    So  also  VvttX^  p.  27 1.  Aimuii,  ji,  3,i0.  he, 

\  Brounpton,  p.  SO*i.  Matthew  Wentrtimsfur,  p.  314.  &c, 
I  Although  aa  Ei^ifhsh  trandation  of  the  Ixidbroker  Qiiida,  or 
sujipoied  dettlv^ung  of  Lodbrog,  af>peared  lialf  a  Cgotiiiy  a|;o,  tn 
Mr.  TlimeTj  aj  we  have  already  obi^ivvd,  belongs  tlic  credit  of  the 
fint  •ttcDipt  to  connect  that  aud  oUier  traditioMs  of  Scandinavitin 
Bomance  with  our  i^nuine  Anglo-Saxon  Hiidory.  But  it  19  jv^va- 
9tty  to  receive  the  evidence  of  Kuch  wild  Norlhem  legeiitls  with 
creat  iu»picioD.  Though  the  Quida  is  probably  a  product jon  uf 
high  antitjiiity,  it  if  impossible  to  aMcertaiu  itn  exact  Age.  As*  the 
composition  of  Ragnac  hiiiiseliff  it  would  seem  almuti<t  needleas  to 
xetD&rk,  that  it  cannot  b«  authentic ;  yet  it  in  ktran^  that  the 
obviuuH  and  puerile  absurdity  of  attributinf^  it  to  Ihat  Cliieftuiii  has 
pasted  without  comment.  If  simg  in  his  lolitiry  dungeon^  how 
wu  it  heard  and  preserved  ?  The  mode  of  hi§  death  i»  as  plainly 
fabulous  or  aUegorical  j  and  the  only  value  of  the  Poem  co mists  in 
the  probability  thai  it  waa  eomposied  by  some  Nortbtrji  Scjild  or 
BanKoou  aft tr  the  event  of  which  it  is  the  subjects  A«  such,  it 
-would  ilhiitrate  ihe  origin  of  the  iuvahion  conducted  by  hin  sonn  in 
m  natural  motive  of  vengeance ;  and  it  is  at  ieaiit  a  very  up'rited 
Ode,  and  a  curious  picture  of  ScaQdinaviau  weiitimetittt  atid  inan- 


they  determin<  d  lo  pass  the  Winter.  This  season  of  Anglo, 
repose  was  occupied  in  collecting  horses  for  their  war-  Saxon 
riors;  in  still  further  swelling  their  numbers  by  rein-  ^""•^' 
forcements  irom  Scandinavia;  and  in  gaining  over  to 
their  alliance  some  of  the  Nobles  of  Northumbrian 
Their  designs  la  this  latter  respect  were  suggested  and 
promoted  by  the  state  of  that  Kingdom.  For,  having 
thrown  ofF  the  dependence  upon  Wessex*  to  which 
Egbert  had  subjected  it,  the  whole  Province  was  now 
distracted  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  claimants^ 
Osbert  and  Ella,  to  its  independent  and  ancient  Crown* 
If  the  Saxon  Slates  at  this  fatal  juncture  ha^l  cordially 
united  against  the  invaders,  the  latter  roiglit  have  been 
overpowered  :  but  the  East  Anglians,  from  fear  or  selfish 
blindnessi  basely  suffered  them  to  winter  unmolested, 
and  even  sypplied  them  with  horses  to  mount  their 
cavalry  ;  the  Norlhtimbrians  were  betrayed  by  internal 
treason  ;  and  tlie  principal  power  of  Wessex  was,  by 
some  strange  infatuation,  held  aloof  from  the  impending 
contest.* 

In  the  Spring,  the  invading  host,  abandoning  East  ConqTicst  of 
Anglia,  bnrst  in  their  vengeful  career  upon  Northum-  N^fthmn- 
bria:  fresh  from  the  grim  repose  of  their  Winter's  * 
camp  ;  led  by  the  ruthless  Sonsof  Ragnar;  and  guided  4.^7'  • 
by  the  Raven,  or  enchanted  banner,  which  tiis  daugh- 
ters were  beheved  to  have  woven  in  a  single  noontide^ 
and  w  liich  derived  its  name  from  the  sacred  bird  of 
Woden,  depicted  on  its  texture.  They  had  already  pos* 
sessed  themselves  of  York*  before  the  rivals,  Ella  and 
Osbert»  awakening  too  late  to  the  danger  of  their 
Country,  and  agreeing  to  suspend  the  settlement  of 
their  opposing  claims,  marched  with  united  forces  to 
surprise  them  in  their  quarters  near  that  City.  In  iheir 
sudden  and  ftirious  assault,  the  Northumbrian  Princes 
were  at  first  successful ;  the  Northmen  were  driven  into 
the  place  for  refuge ;  a  passage  through  the  city  walls 
was  forced ;  and  the  death-struggle  was  renewed  in  the 
streets*  But  here  the  desperation  of  the  invaders,  to 
whom  the  power  of  flight  was  denied,  prevailed  over 
the  ardour  of  their  assailants  ;  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
the  latlcr  were  repulsed;  Osbert  himself  was  slain; 
and  the  Northumbrians  were  finally  routed  with  a  mer- 
ciless slaughter.  The  rfate  of  Ella  was  less  happy  than 
that  of  his  rival :  he  survived  the  defeat  only  to  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  sons  of  Ragnar  are 
said  to  have  inflicted  an  agonizing  deatli  upon  the  slayer 
of  their  Father.  They  divided  and  stretched  open  his  ribs 
from  the  spine,  drew  out  the  lungs,  and  strewed  salt  upon 
the  quivering  members.t  This  mode  of  execution,  termed 
the  Spread  Eagle,  from  the  similarity  of  the  victim's 
appeai-auce  to  the  figure  of  that  bird,  was  not  uncom- 
monly practised  among  the  Northmen  upon  enemies 
who  had  signally  provoked  their  hate.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  was  the  privilege  of  the  Sea-king 
or  other  Chieftain ;J  and  this  atrocious  custom,  like  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  the  Indian  warriors  of  North  Ame- 
rica, marks  the  fiendlike  and  wanton  excess  of  cruelty, 
of  which  human  nature  in  its  savage  slate  is  capable. 
This  shocking  catastrophe  put  a  period  to  the  Anglo-  and  founds^ 
Saxon  dynasty  of  Northumbria ;  for  the  conquerors,  tion  of  tba 
after  permitting  the  ephemeral  and  tributary  reigns  of  ^^  l^animh 
three  native  ChieAains*  seized  the  Country  in  full  occu*  I^n^^^™*^ 
patton«     Ingwar,  the  son  of  Ragnar,  was  raised  by  his 

•  Agser.p.  15.  18. 

f  Saxo  Grammaficuf,  Hiti.  Dan.f,  177. 

I  Saorre,  H%$1.  Regttm  Nttrtfy,  (Ed.  Havni*,  1777,)  p.  108* 
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followers  to  its  Soverei^ty ;  and  Northumbria  thence- 
forth became  permanently  a  Northman  or  Danish 
Principality.* 

After  this  decisive  victory,  the  invaders  proceeded  to 
execute  the  plan  which  they  had  now  evidently  formed 
for  the  general  and  durable  conquest  of  the  Island ;  nor 
were  their  designs  wanting  in  a  more  regular  and  sys- 
tematic policy,  than  had  hitherto  characterised  their 
predatory  and  transient  descents.  Whilst  one  division 
of  their  army  remained  under  Ingwar  to  occupy 
Northumbria,  their  principal  force,  passing  the  Humber, 
advanced  Southward  into  Mercia,  and  took  possession 
of  Nottingham.  The  Mercian  King,  Burrhed,  then 
imploring  the  succour  of  Wessex,  Ethelred,  with  his 
Brother  Alfred,  and  the  forces  of  the  paramount  Saxon 
Kingdom,  marched  to  his  aid,  and  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  repelling  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  But  they, 
full  of  the  fierce  energy  of  conquest,  were  united  and 
persevering :  the  Saxon  Powers,  firom  whatever  cause, 
seem  to  have  been  at  this  epoch  incapable  of  an  earnest 
and  sincere  confederation ;  and  suffered  themselves  to 
bo  overpowered  in  succession  without  any  hearty  and 
combined  effort  for  their  common  defence.  AAer  a 
deceitful  appearance  of  inaction,  the  host  of  the  North- 
men, again  advancing  from  the  Humber,  but  varying 
the  scene  of  attack,  poured  into  Lincolnshire.  All  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  fire  and  pillage,  bloodshed  and 
violation,  attended  their  destroying  course.  A  heroic 
but  unavailing  defence  was  here  made  by  the  brave 
Eaklorman  Algar,  and  the  youth  of  the  Country ;  for 
being  unsupported  by  their  King,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  numbers  of  the  Northmen,  and  slaugh- 
tered to  a  man.  Some  of  the  most  famous  and  opulent 
of  the  Saxon  Monasteries,  situated  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land, Bardeney,  Croyland,  Medeshamstede,  (the  modern 
Peterborough,)  and  Ely,  were  successively  pilkged 
and  burnt;  and  the  Religious  of  both  sexes  were 
murdered,  afler  undergoing  every  atrocity,  by  these 
inhuman  Pagans.t  They  next  entered  East  Anglia. 
Eldmund,  the  King  of  that  Country,  the  memory  of 
whose  pious  and  gentle  virtues  was  long  consecrated  in 
the  hearts  of  his  People,  but  who  appears  to  have 
wanted  the  more  energetic  qualities  which  the  crisis 
demanded,  either  attempted  no  resistance,  or  resisted 
ineffectually.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  steadfastly  refusing,  as  it  is  said,  obedience  to  the 
command  of  their  leader  to  renounce  his  Christian  Faith, 
he  was  tortured  to  death.  His  remains  were  privately 
interred  by  some  faithful  domestics ;  a  splendid  Monas- 
tery was  in  a  later  Age  erected  over  his  tomb ;  and  the 
modem  town  of  St  Edmund's  Bury  still  marks  the 
place  of  his  sepulture  and  preserves  the  name  of  the 
canonized  Martyr.  A  single  Winter  sufficed  to  esta- 
blish the  Northmen  in  their  new  conquests ;  the  Throne 
-of  St.  Edmund  was  occupied  by  Guthrun,  another  of 
Ifae  sons  of  Ragnar ;  and  East  Anglia  was  converted 
firom  this  epoch  into  the  second  Danish  Kingdom  in 
England.:^ 

But  the  remaining  sons  of  Ragnar  and  theii  fol- 
lowers were  still  unprovided  with  English  settlements ; 
and  in  the  following  Summer,  pursuing  their  projects 
of  spoliation,  these  Chieftains  led  their  ferocious  bands 
into  Wessex,  penetrated  to  Reading,  and  surprising  that 


-«^ 


Aiser,  p.  18.  Simon  Dunelm,  p.  14. 
|.  Amw,  p.  19,  20.  Ingulf,  p.  18.  24. 
:  As8er,p.20.    Ingulflp.24. 


Chron.  Sar.  p.  79. 
Chron,  Sax.  p.  79,  80. 


place,  began  to  intrench  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  Their 
supericn-ity,  indeed,  to  the  Saxons  in  the  Art  of  War,  how- 
ever rude  was  still  their  knowledge  of  its  elements,  is  le- 
markably  evinced  throughout  the  History  of  these  inva- 
sions. No  sooner  had  they  obtained  possession  of  the  im- 
portant post  of  Reading,  than  they  proceeded  tostrengthen 
their  position  by  a  line  of  works  connecting  the  Tlumes 
and  the  Kennet.  Their  labours  were  interraptod  by  the 
assaults  of  the  Ealdorman,  Ethelwulf,  at  the  head 
of  the  armed  population  of  the  district ;  and  in  the  skir- 
mishes which  ensued,  the  Saxons  gained  the  advantage. 
The  King  of  Wessex  was  now  at  last  startled  to  the 
conviction  that  no  alternative  remained  for  him  but  to 
expel  the  invaders  or  perish  in  the  struggle ;  and  snm- 
moning  the  whole  force  of  his  Kingdom  to  his  aid,  he 
approached  with  his  brother  Alfred  to  enooonter  their 
power.  Elated  with  the  partial  success  whieh  they  had 
recently  obtained,  the  Saxons  made  a  bold  and  vigDraas 
assault  upon  the  Danish  intrenchments;  but  they  we» 
repulsed  with  great  skiughter.  A  few  days  later*  at  a  Unarailik.^ 
place  in  the  same  vicinity,  termed  by  the  Saxon  Cfaio-  'i^*  ^' 
niclers.  ^scesdun,  of  which  the  exact  position  has  been 
much  controverted,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  more  open 
and  equal  encounter.  In  the  outset,  the  safety  of  the 
Saxons  was  endangered  by  the  fiery  impetuosity  of 
Alfred,  and  the  superior  skill  of  the  Northman  amy: 
but  the  seasonable  advance  of  Ethelred,  vrith  the  main 
body  of  his  host,  turned  the  scale  of  \ictory.  After  a  long 
and  dreadful  conflict,  the  Northmen  gave  way;  one  of  their 
Kings,  Bacseg  a  son  of  Ragnar,  several  Jarkt  ami  a  mul- 
titude of  warriors  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  « 
which  reached  to  the  gates  of  Reading ;  and  the  deariy 
bought  victory  of  the  Saxons  was  purchased  by  a 
scarcely  inferior  loss.  But  even  this  success  pmed 
unavailing:  for  it  was  counterbalanced  by  a  defeat 
wliich  the  Saxons  sustained  at  Basing,  before  a  fort- 
night  had  expired  since  their  victory ;  and  the  Norths  -  MiMJt 
men  were  further,  almost  immediately  atier  this*  rdo-  — Ksii- 
forced  by  the  junction  of  a  fresh  army  which  had  J^.^Bid 
recently  landed  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  useless  to  par-  'M.Mf 
ticularize  the  encounters  which  followed;  and  suifideot.^.Kssiit 
to  record  that,  in  a  general  conflkt  of  doubtful  issue  at.^.^  at 
Morton  in  Berkshire,  Ethelred,  who,  though  too  tardily,^  ^^  fl*  ly, 
had  in  the  close  of  his  reign  exhilnted  the  spirit  of  s^  1[i 
hero,  and  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  his  KingdomcsEvaiis 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  happier  fJEite,  received  his^Lr^^Us 
mortal  wound.  He  survived  the  battle  only  a  few  daysjp^ar  ^^^j 
and  the  invaders  withdrew  to  Reading,  to  rejoice  ovenr^T^«v«i 
his  death  and  to  revel  in  their  spoils.* 

At  such  a  dismal  epoch,  and  by  such  a  catastrophe^  ^m  €^^ 
was  it  that  the  broken  sceptre  of  Wessex  devolved  upoirs  oc^  po 
a  Prince,  who  of  all  Monarchs  in  a  half«civilized  BtaUmSj^^^ 
of  Society  has,  perhaps,  best  deserved  that  distinctiTarva.S:r:6 
appellation  of  the  Great,  which  History  has  linkec>^2<'Mili 
to  his  name.  Either  despairing  of  the  fortunes  a^>  ^ 
his  afflicted  Country,  or  influenced  by  the  more  com-ccsosoi 
mendable  distrust,  which  his  firiend  and  biographer  hsff  ss  rl  '  h 
attributed  to  him,  of  his  own  sufficiency  for  the  arduooHWJSO** 
duties  of  the  Regal  office,  without  the  special  aid  of  Pw>-c^  *^  "^i 
videnoe,  Alfred,  then  only  in  his  twenty-second  year,  tiMMM>  ^''ti 
first  hesitated  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne.  But  he  wagp'^'^^^^ 
summoned  to  the  perilous  station  by  the  unnnimous^t***^ 
entreaties  of  the  Nobles  and  People  of  Wessex,  to  o*  *J 
whom  the  reputation  of   his  talents  and  valour  had   ^^>^^ 


*  Asser,  p.  2h  24.     Chron,  Sax,  p.  80, 81. 
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Wcssex  anew.  Landing  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire, 
tliey  surprised  the  tftrong  fortress  of  Wareham,  and  as 
usual  intrenched  themselves  so  formidably  in  their  posi- 
tion, that  Alfred,  who,  hastily  assembling  an  army,  had 
advanced  to  repel  their  descent,  found  the  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  impracticable.  Despairing  of  success  by 
arms,  he  had  again  recourse  to  negotiation ;  and  on  the 
receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  Guthrun  agreed  to 
evacuate  Wessex.  The  experience  of  their  perfidy  to 
the  imbecile  Sovereign  of  Mercia,  which  should  have 
deterred  Alfired  from  all  compromise  with  the  Barbarians, 
only  actuated  him  to  show  his  distrust  of  their  ^th. 
For  the  observation  of  the  Treaty,  he  desired  an  exchange 
of  hostages ;  he  required  the  oaths  of  their  leaders  upon 
their  bracelets,  the  most  sacred  pledge  which  a  North- 
man could  offer  ;  and  he  had  the  simplicity  to  believe 
that  he  should  exact  an  additional  security  by  inducing 
them  to  swear  also  upon  the  relics  of  Christian  Saints. 
The  perfidious  Pagans,  regardless  alike  of  all  obligations, 
readily  complied  with  each  of  these  demands ;  but  no 
sooner  was  Alfired,  in  the  confidence  that  he  had  now 
effectually  bound  them  to  depart,  thrown  off  his  guard, 
than  a  detachment  of  their  army  sallying  by  night  from 
their  camp,  surprised  his  cavalry  ;  mounted  themselves 
on  the  captured  horses  ;  and  by  a  rapid  march  obtained 
possession  of  Exeter,  before  he  had  leisure  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment  or  intercept  their  movements.* 

The  disgrace  of  having  suffered  himself  to  be  thus 
duped  by  the  Northmen,  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
stimulated  Alfred  to  more  energetic  exertions.  He  had 
previously  conceived  some  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  invaders  on  their  favourite  element;  and  for 
this  purpose  had  fitted  out  a  few  ships,  and  manued 
them  with  such  piratical  foreigners  as  he  could  induce 
to  enter  his  service.  Some  advantage  which  this  squa- 
dron obtained  in  an  encounter  vrith  a  small  fleet  of  the 
Northmen,  encouraged  him  to  extend  his  plan;  long 
war-galleys  were  built  in  all  his  ports;  and  though 
unable  to  force  the  enemy  from  their  posts  either  at 
"Wareham  or  Exeter,  he  now  found  himself  in  a  situation 
to  combat  them  successfully  on  the  sea.  The  fleet  of 
the  invaders,  on  its  passage  down  the  Channel,  encoun- 
tered a  violent  tempest,  which  wrecked  or  disabled  half 
its  number  of  vessels;  the  remainder  were  furiously 
attacked  and  signally  defeated  by  the  Saxon  squadron  ; 
and,  by  the  previous  storm  and  in  the  battle,  the  North- 
men are  said  to  have  lost  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sail.  These  disasters  induced  Guthrun  to  tem- 
porize again  over  proposals  of  Peace,  which  Alfred  had 
the  strange  infatuation  once  more  to  entertain.  Similar 
interchange  of  hostages  was  made,  similar  oaths  were 
repeated,  a  similar  Treaty  was  concluded  as  before.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  Northman  King,  finding  it  necessary 
to  suspend  his  designs,  withdrew  with  his  army  from 
the  territory  of  Wessex ;  and,  crossing  from  Exeter  into 
Mercia,  fixed  his  quarters  on  the  firontiers  of  the  latter 
Province  at  Gloucester  and  its  vicinity.  There  appearing 
desirous  only  of  peacefully  settling  with  his  followers, 
he  divided  lands  among  them ;  and  by  this  new  artifice 
succeeded  in  lulling  Alfred  into  a  delusive  and  fatal  se- 
curity.t 

The  success  of  the  Northman's  wily  policy  is  the  least 
intelligible  circumstance  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and 
equally  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding  and 


subsequent  activity  by  which  his  Government  was  cba- 
racterised.    The  unusual  season  which  Guthrun  selected 
for  his  next  attack  seems  to  offer  the  only  rational  ezpbir 
nation  of  its  results :  for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Northmen,  it  was  made  in  the  depth  of  Winter.     Eiriy 
in  the  month  of  January,  Guthrun  and  his  host  suddenly 
sprang  from  their  perfidious  repose  on  the  fixNitien  cf 
Wessex,  and  poured  like  a  deluge  into  the  Kingdopi. 
Alfred  was  so  totally  unprepared  for  their  approecht  that 
he  had  barely  time  to  escape,  almost  unattended,  befofe  wli 
they  entered  his  Palace  at  Chippenham ;  and  without  a  de 
battle,  without  even  a  recorded  effort  to  assemble  his  ^ 
forces,  or  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  wa  find  ^ 
him  a  deserted  and  wandering  fugitive  through  his  owtt  ns 
dominions.      In  the  expressive  words  of  the  Saxon  Ki 
Chronicle,  the  Danish  host  rode  over  the  West  Suon 
land,  and  therein  seated  themselves ;  much  of  the  people 
they  drove  over  sea,  and  the  rest  they  put  in  subjection; 
save  only  King  Alfred  ;  and  he  with  a  little  band  went 
uneasily  to  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  the  wilds.*   The  FE 
place  in  which,  afler  a  temporary  dismissal  of  his  ftw  o 
followers,  he  found  a  secure  concealment,  was  in  the  ?£ 
heart  of  Somersetshire,  where  a  morass,  fbnned  by  Ihf 


confluence  of  the  Parret  and  Thone,  surrounded  i 
two  acres  of  dry  land,  which  became  aflerwards  celebnted 
under  the  name  of  Ethelingey,  or  the  Prince's  Island, 
Here,  alone  and  disguised,  he  was  sheltered  in  the  cabin 
of  a  poor  cowherd,  who,  in  ignorance  of  his  real  dignitf* 
was  taught  to  believe  him  at  most  some  fugitive  Thegn; 
and  a  picture,  at  once  lively  and  affecting,  of  the  conditiot^ 
to  which  he  was  reduced  is  preserved  in  the  welUknowc^ 
and  authentic  anecdote — for  he  himself  delighted  torehit^H 
it  in  happier  hou'rsf — of  the  chiding  which  he  pntientl^f 
received  from  the  herdsman's  shrewish  wife  for  sufieiin^B 
her  cakes  to  be  burned.     To  this  retreat  he  gradually 
summoned  a  few  of  his  most  faitliful  retainers,  fortifie^Bv 
its   only  accessible  point  of  approach ;  and  began  ta»^ 
make  successful  excursions  upon  straggling  parties  of  th^H 
Northmen.      While  the  enemy  were  ignorant   of  thj^ 
quarter  from  which  they   proceeded,   these  enterprises^ 
revealed  his  existence  to  his  own  subjects,  revived  tbei^K 
despairing  spirits,  and  awakened  their  native  courago^ 
But  the  first  sure  ray  of  hope  broke  from  another  quartc^r- 
About  four  months  had  elapsed  since  the  invasion  of  tlMV 
principal  army  under  Guthrun,  when  another  divisiot-^fl 
of  Northmen,   landing  under  the  ferocious   Ubba  irS 
Devonshire,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kynwith, 
which  the  brave  Ealdorman  Odun,  with  a  few  ' 
hab  hastily  thrown  themselves.     In  a  desperate  snlli 
the  Saxon  garrison  succeeded  in  surprising  the  camp  c 
the  Northmen ;  and  slaying  Ubba  himself,  they  i 
such  terror  into  his  followers,  that  they  were  routed  witC^-^ 
great  slaughter,  and  lefl  Uieir  enchanted  standard,  thrill 
Raven  of  Woden,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.^ 

Alfred  hailed  the  intelligence  of  this  success  as  tli»^ 
signal  for  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  placing  himaf^ 
at  the  head  of  his  subjects :  who,  from  all  sides, ' 
now  eagerly  awaiting  their  hour  of  vengeance 


•  Asser,  p.  28. 
t  Idem,  p.  29. 


Chron,  Sax,  p.  83. 
Jbid.  p.  83, 84. 


*  CAron.  &ur.  p.  84. 

f  Asser,  p.  30,  31.    It  is  pleasing  to  record  a  cirmmiitance  i 
is  not  always  appended  to  this  tale  by  our  Historiaas,  thai  / 
subsequently  evinced  his  gratitude  iu  a  very  munificent  man  . 
the  poor  herdsman  who  had  sheltered  him.    For,  observing  1 
capacity  to  be  good,  the  King  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  leltt 
placed  him  in  the  Church,  and  ultimately  bestowed  the  See  of  WSv* 
Chester  upon  him.    Malmsbury,  p.  242«     CArom,  iScjr.  p.  103^ 

{  Aswr,  p.  30, 32.     CAron.  Sax.  p.  84. 
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oppress  the  lowest  of  the  People  with  impunity.  For 
simple  ineompeteooe  or  negligeiice»  they  were  removed 
from  their  ofiices:  hut  their  intentional  delinquencies 
were  visited  with  condign  punishment ;  and  the  tradition 
which  imputed  to  Alfred  the  execution  of  above  forty 
magistrates  (or  their  iniquitous  or  illegal  conduct  in  a 
single  year/  even  if  unfounded,  attests  the  popular 
belief  of  his  stem  and  impartial  justice  against  his  own 
Officers.  To  guide  them  in  the  correct  exercise  of 
duties  which  he  thus  rigidly  exacted,  he  methodized  and 
amended  the  laws  of  bin  predecessors;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  his  Witena,  as  he  was  careful  to  declare, 
published  the  collection  for  the  national  observance.  This 
code  does  not  indeed,  as  it  has  sometimes  erroneously 
been  assumed,  entitle  him  to  any  peculiar  merit  as  an 
original  legislator:  for  its  provisions,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  laws  from  which  it  was  chiefly  compiled,  are  still 
extant,  and  differ  little  from  each  other.  But  with  a 
true  wisdom,  adapted  to  his  position  and  hb  times, 
Alfred  was  more  solicitous  to  retain  and  renovate  insti- 
tutions which  he  might  know  to  be  defective,  than  to 
hazard  new  experiments  which  might  prove  unsuitable 
to  the  character  and  wants  of  his  people.f  Even  many 
regulations  which  have  been  vulgarly  ascribed  to  his 
policy,  such  as  the  division  of  England  into  Counties, 
Hundreds,  and  Ty things,  the  law  of  Frank-pledge,  or 
mutual  responsibility  of  the  men  of  a  Ty thing  for  each 
o(her*s  appearance  to  answer  criminal  charges,  and  the 
establishment  of  Trial  by  Jury,  were  all  either  of  earlier 
or  later  origin  than  his  Age  ;X  ^^^  ^^  veneration  which 
the  real  benefits  of  his  government  deservedly  gained 
for  his  memory,  is  in  nothing  more  emphatically  marked 
than  in  this  disposition  of  posterity  to  refer  every  useful 
institution  of  police  and  judicature  to  his  reign. 

The  paternal  benevolence  and  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  naturally  the  qualities  most  affectionately 
appreciated  by  his  People :  but  the  respect  in  which  the 
scholars  of  every  subsequent  Age  have  gratefully  united 
to  cherish  his  fame,  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning.  The  destruction  of 
the  Monasteries  by  the  Northmen  had  almost  exUn- 

Suished  in  England  the  few  sparks  of  literature  which, 
uring  the  Dark  Ages»  were  kept  alive  only  in  those 
retreats ;  the  libraries  which  they  contained  were  burnt ; 
and  the  learned  recluses,  the  sole  instructors  of  the 
times,  were  either  murdered  or  dispersed  in  beggary. 
Hence  the  very  Clergy  had  become  as  illiterate  as  the 
Laity ;  and  we  have  the  declaration  of  Alfred  himself, 
that  at  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  scaicelv 
a  person  could  be  found  in  his  own  Kingdom  South 
of  the  Thames  able  to  translate  a  Latin  book  into  his 
vernacular  tongue.§  To  correct  this  lamentable  state  of 
ignorance,  he  invited  learned  men  from  other  parts  of 
£nffland  and  from  foreign  Countries  to  his  Court,  and 
loaded  them  with  favours;  he  established  schools  in 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  at  which  he  compelled 
his  unlettered  Nobles  and  Officers  to  place  their  children, 
and  even  to  receive  instruction  themselves  under  pain  of 
losing  their  employments  in  the  State  ;  and  he  required 
every  candidate  for  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  preferment 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.     But  it  was 

^  Theae  inxtancei  are  sivea  at  length  in  Hornets  Mrroir  det 
Jmtiicew,  (p.  2^—300,)  wrSten  in  tfa«  XlVOk  Cbntmr. 

t  Legei  SkJT.  p  2»-^«.    AtMr,  p.  69. 

X  This  is  proved  by  the  best  aixtborities:  but  see  Hallam,  M<M/'e 
-^get,  vol  iu  p.  390 — 402. 

}  Alfred,  /Vir/.  ad  Grey.  Pott.    Yfise's  Aaer,  p.  82. 


further  his  desire  that  the  children  of  every  teenan  im 
his  dominions,  in  a  condition  above  penury,  should  be 
taught,  in  their  native  English,  the  elements  cf  reading  ^ 
and  writing;  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  exttod  Dm 
scanty  stores  of  Saxon  literature  for  the  naiioaal  beiMiy, 
that  he  himself  undertook  and  accomplished  the  trai 
lation  of  several  Latin  works  of  nseiful  entertaiDHMBl 
and  piety  avowedly  for  this  purpose.  An  lUmtriMH 
example,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  fimnd  itt  Urn 
History  of  the  World,  of  a  Prince,  amidst  the  mamfoM 
cares  of  Empire,  applying  his  mmd  to  the  litemj* 
moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  his  People  I* 

The  long  and  prosperous  interval  of  tranquillity,  whiA  Be 
Alfred  had  employed  in  these  benevolent  exerlioaB^  waa  ^ 
suddenly  terminated  by  a  renewal  of  the  same  calaniK  2 
ties  of  foreign  invasion  wliich,  in  the  commeDCcmeiii  «f  g, 
his  Reign,  had  brought  his  Kingdom  to  tiia  verge  of 
destruction.      Afler  having,  as  we  have  aeen,  made 
France  the  prey  of  incessant  devastation,  the  NortluBa% 
led  by  Hastings,  the  most  renowned  and  dreaded  of  tlMir 
Sea-kings,  now  abandoned  for  a  season  their  desullo^ 
assaults  upon  that  exhausted  Country,  to  attempt  oaoe 
more  the  permanent  conquest  of  England.  Throughoai 
this  new  contest,  in  which  Alfred  had  the  affliction  to 
witness  the  ravage  of  his  Kingdom,  and  the  dismal  la* 
terruption  of  his  plans  of  social  improvement,  the  iitiU^ 
of  his  systematic  preparations  for  the  public  defenoo  waa 
strikingly  evinced  ;  and  his  activity  and  conduct  in  tke  ^ 
field  were  no  less  admirable  than  the  foresight  and  ii»  ^ 
dom  of  his  previous  arrangements.  Yet  it  cost  him  thma 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  action  to  repel  the  luriotti 
and  indefatigable  assaults  of  the  invaders;  aadthedurft-  O 
tion  and  danger  of  the  struggle,  so  difficultly  sof^portid  ^ 
in  the  meridian  of  his  power,  prove  that  it  most  ham 
been  undertaken  by  the  enemy  with  more  forroidalila 
resources,  and  maintained  with  greater  obstinacy  aad 
skill,  than  anv  of  their  former  enterprises.      But  lfa» 
mere  details  of'^barbarous  and  fruitless  invasiona  ase  Uttk 
worthy  of  remembrance ;  and  we  shall  dismiss,  as  hndtjf 
as  possible,  the  events  of  four  bloody  and  destructuM 
campaigns. 

In  the  first,  Hastings,  having  collected  his  fleet  totbt  F1 
number  of  above  three  hundred  sail  in  the  port  of  BoHr  "^ 
logne,  landed  his  forces  in  two  divisions  on  the  lg^^»*»«>>  ^n 
shore ;  where,  according  to  their  usage,  they  immediatdf 
secured  themselves  by  entrenchments.    Alired,  as  soon  m 
he  ooukl  assemble  the  militia  of  his  Kingdom,  admaoad 
to  the  coast,  and  selected  a  strong  position  with  so  muck 
judgement  between  the  poinU  of  descent,  thai  ho  Sm 
some  time  paralyzed  the  movements  of  both .  tbe  i» 
vading  armies.     With  the  characteristic  perfidy  of  hh 
race,  Hastings  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  firoK^ 
his  difficulties  by  offers  of  peace ;  and  while  on  his  i 
he  amused  Alfred  with  negotiationi^  his   con 
secretly  breaking  up  from  their  camp,  penetrated 
forced  marches  into  Wessex,  before  the  King  could  i 
tercept  them.     But  Alfred,  being  joined  Irr  his  a 
Edward  and  the  reserves  of  the  Wessex  M«»'^  ] 
sued  the  route  of  the  Northmen  with  so  much  i 
that  he  overtook  them  at  Famham  in  Surrey ;  and  i 
by  a  complete  and  sanguinary  victory  rafieted  a  \ 
vengeance  for  their  devastations.    The  renndns  ati 
host  which  escaped  the  slaughter,  were  compelled  ft 
capitulate  on  condition  of  quitting  the  Kii^omut 


*  Awer,  p.  43.  49.  CO.  67.  71,  Ac    /V«/.  ad  Pm.  Pw  Si  15. 
t  CAroii.Sax.p.91.93. 
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failed  to  render  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  hSlU^htily 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints.*  Asser  further 
declares  that  St.  Neot»  the  kinsman  of  Alfred,  had  de- 
plored these  errors,  and  foreboded  their  punishment  ;t 
and  an  ancient  life  of  that  virtuous  recluse  expressly 
repeats,!  though  still  in  general  terms,  the  good  man's 
ineffectual  remonstrance  against  those  vices  of  conduct 
in  his  young  Sovereigpi,  which  Asser,  while  regard  to 
truth  compelled  him  to  record,  was  restrained  by  deli- 
cacy or  partiality  towards  a  Royal  Patron  from  more 
plainly  particularizing.  But  whatever  had  been  these 
errors,  they  were  nobly  redeemed,  and  the  spirit  of 
Alfred  was  chastened  in  that  adversity  which  he  himself 
believed  to  have  been  inflicted  as  the  penalty  of  his 
8ins.$  In  his  later  life,  indeed,  some  faults  of  temper 
are  equally  discernible  :  but  these  were  of  an  opposite 
nature  from  the  irregularities  of  youth ;  and  may  be  said 
to  have  had  their  origin  only  in  the  very  virtues  of  his 
character.  His  zeal  for  the  good  order  and  improve- 
ment of  society  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  harsh  and 
arbitrary  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  his  laudable 
objects  :  even  his  severe  love  of  justice  degenerated  too 
often  into  a  stem  and  cruel  persecution  of  offenders. 
Tet  these  were  but  the  excesses  of  good  intentions  and 
principles ;  and,  if  not  defensible  in  themselves,  are 
•carcely  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  im- 
meni»e  concomitant  benefits  of  intellectual  knowledge  and 
moral  discipline  to  a  rude  and  disorderly  Age. 
Estimate  of  To  estimate  minutely  the  mental  accomplishments  of 
hii  literary  ^},ig  gj-^^^  ^^^  g^^  King,  is  the  business  rather  of 
Literary  than  Political  History.  But  when,  on  a  ge- 
neral view  of  his  qualities,  it  is  considered  that  his  early 
education  had  been  defective  even  for  his  times,  and  that 
his  acquisition  of  the  Latin  Language  was  not  gained 
until  he  was  near  forty  years  of  age,  the  knowledge  of 
letters  which  he  displays  in  his  writings  cannot  fail  to 
excite  our  surprise;  and  the  enlargement  of  mind 
evinced  in  his  reflections  is  still  more  admirable.  His 
desire  of  information  was  particularly  shown  in  geogra- 
phical inquiries  ;  and  the  mission  on  which  he  sent  one 
of  his  Bishops,  Swithelm,  with  alms  to  the  Christians 
of  Malabar,)  from  a  mixed  feeling  of  pious  benevolence 
and  curiosity,  has  been  justly  regarded  as  not  only  a 
strong  proof  of  his  well-informed  and  inquisitive  spirit, 
but  as  the  most  memorable  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  that 
Age.  The  existence  of  no  scholar,  in  a  private  station 
or  a  lettered  epoch,  was  ever  marked  by  more  intense 
devotion  to  the  acquisition  of  learning,  than  the  busy 
and  distracted  life  of  this  Sovereign  of  a  semi-barbarous 
People ;  and  while  diligently  attending  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  State,  Alfred  contrived  by  the  methodical  divi- 
sion of  his  time  to  find  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  studies.  It  wonderfully  enhances  the  merit  of 
these  intellectual  exertions   that    they  were    pursued 
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er,  p.  31. 

4-  Idem,  p.  32. 

I  Pita  Smneii  NeoH,  in  A«^.BS.BnL  wot  tL^.  330.  &c 

$  Attcmpti  h«re  betn  ni«d«,  by  ftnining  wntieezpraaaioiit  in  the 
text  of  Aaier  and  others,  to  pore  that  the  sueeess  of  the  Noxthmen 
in  expelluig  Alfred  from  his  Throne  was  lavonred  by  the  disgust 
which  his  misconduct  had  excited  among  his  own  inbiects.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  unsupported  by  the  account  given  in  the  SaartmCftromd^, 
as  before  cited;  by  which  it  appears  clearly  that  both  Alfred  and 
his  West  Saxons  were  surprised  by  the  winter  expedition  of  Guth- 
run ;  nor  is  the  previous  disaffection  of  his  people  very  reconcilable 
with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  hailed  bos  leappearmnce  only 
four  months  later. 

I  Cknm.  Seue,  p.  86.    Hunt  p^  350. 


throbf^oUt  a  public  life,  not  only  of  mental  anxiety  and  I 
active  labour,  but  of  almost  incessant  corporeal  agony  :  | 
for  he  was  afflicted  with  a  malady,  which  is  conjectured, 
from  the  description  of  its  symptoms,  to  have  been  an  ^ 
internal  cancer,  and  which  firom  his  twentieth  year  to  ^ 
the  hour  of  his  death  scarcely  permitted  him  any  respite 
from  excruciating  torture.* 

The    striking  vicissitudes  which  distingoished  thi     , 
Reign  of  Alfred,  and  the  pleasing  interest  with  whieb     ] 
his  character  is  invested,  have  deserved  some  extended  Bd 
detail,  even  in  the  closest  abridgement  of  our  National  VA 
Annals :  the  inferior  merits  and  actions  of  his  descend-  ^ 
ants  may  be  dismissed  with  more  brevity.     He  was  aof 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  to  the  exdosiOD  of 
the  children  of  King  Ethelred,  whose  daims  to  Ilia 
Throne,  though  well  founded  according  to  pvar  modnn 
laws  of  inheritance,  were  rejected  by  the  Witenagemoli; 
This  exclusion  was  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  that 
departure  firom  the  strict  order  of  succession,  wfaieh  had 
procured  the  election  of  Alfred  himself  to  the  Crown»ln 
preference  to  the  same  right  in  the  family  of  his  dte 
brother ;  but  it  now  produced  a  Qvil  war.    Etheiwold^ 
the  son  of  Ethelred,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  iiiiln 
tain  his  pretensions  against  his  cousin  in  Wessex,  flad 
to  the  restless  Danes  of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia; 
by  whom  his  cause  was  readily  espoused,  and  his  titia  to 
the  paramount  Sovereignty  of  England  admitted.     Ai 
the  head  of  these  tuibulent  partisans,  aided  by  tkdr 
roving  countrymen  from  the  Baltic  and  France, 
exile  Ethelwold  carried  on  a  harassing  contest 
his  own  Nation  for  several  years :  until  his  death,  in  a 
battle  which  his  Danish  auxiliaries  gained  againat  tha 
men  of  Rent,  relieved  Edward  from  a  dangerooa  eaoip 
petitor.     His  fall  was  followed  by  a  pacification  batwwn 
the  King  and  the  Northumbrian  and  East  Angliaa 
Danes.t 

Edward,  who  has  been  distinguished    from    later  Hi 
Kings  of  his  line  and  name  as  the  Elder,  was  a  Prinoa  w 
of  warlike  and  politic  genius ;  and  in  the  sequel  of  his  J* 
Reign  he  accomplished  two  important  steps  towards 
the  consolidation  of  the  Saxon  Monarchy.    These  wars 
the  final  incorporation  of  Mercia  into  Wessex ;  and  tha 
curbing  of  the  Danish  independence  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  Provinces.    The  first  of  these  objects  he  ao^  Bi 
pended  during  the  life  of  his  sister,  Ethelfleda,  a  woaani  «i 
of  masculine  spirit  and  talent,  who,  as  we  have  asen,  ^ 
jointly  with  her  less  energetic  husband  the  Ealdonasa 
Ethelred,  had  long  governed  Mercia,  under  a  conuniMlan 
from  her  father  Alfred.     AfUr  the  death  of  her  consoit^ 
the  "  Lady  of  Mercia,"  as  she  was  called,  ciornHaBy 
aided  her  brother  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes,  by  her 
own  martial  exploits  against  the  common  enemy  :  vet^ 
on  her  decease,  the  services  which  she  had  rendered  t^ 
him  did  not  prevent  Edward  from  seizing  the 
and  inheritance  of  her  hapless  daughter,  on  the  plea 
her  treasonable  intention  to  marry  a  Danish  Priaes 
and  thenceforth  Mercia  became  an  integral  pari  of  ' 
West  Saxon  Kingdom.     With  a  more  justifiable 
Edward  had  availed  himself  of  the  disunion  of 
merous  petty  States  into  which  the  Danish  Pro^ 
were  now  divided,  to  restrain  and  break  their 
He  built  or  seized,  in  conjunction  with  Ethel 
strong  line  of  firontier  fortresses  to  protect  his  own 
minions  and  overawe  the  possessions  of  the  enemy  ; 


ffa 


*  Asser,  p.  40.  42. 

t  CArwi.&ur.  p.  99^101. 


Hunt  p.  352. 
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t«ined  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Good;  Alan  of 
Brittany  ;  and  Louis  IV.  of  France.  The  Norwegian 
Prince  had  been  sent  to  Athelstan  by  his  father,  Harold 
Harfagre,  renowned  among  the  Scandinavian  Sovereigns 
of  the  Age  t)r  his  power  and  his  suppression  of  the 
piracies  of  the  Sea-kings.  On  the  deatli  of  this 
Monarch,  the  tyranny  of  his  eldest  son  induced  the  N<i^ 
wegians  to  invite  the  younger,  Haco,  to  the  Tbrone ;  and 
Athelstan  supplied  his  pupil  with  forces  lo  undertake  the 
expedition,  which  was  crowned  with  success.*  The 
ravage  of  Brittany  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo  had 
occasioned  the  flight  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  to 
England ;  and  among  them  was  one  of  their  Prinoea» 
with  his  infant  son  Akm.  Athelstan  undertook  the 
education  of  the  boy,  and  on  his  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood  sent  him  back  to  his  Country  attended  by  the 
Breton  exiles  and  a  body  of  Saxon  warriors.  By  the 
aid  of  these  retainers,  and  the  native  populatkxi  <^  hit 
race,  young  Alan  by  degrees  recoveied  bis  patrimony, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Brittany,  t 
This  History  of  Louis  IV.  will  be  found  in  the  Anfldb 
of  France ;  and  it  may  here  suffice  Ht  record  thnt  the 
succour  of  Athelstan  was  mainly  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing his  exiled  nephew  and  ward  to  his  Throoe.t  Nor 
were  the  foreign  relations  of  the  English  Monarch  con* 
iined  to  these  instances  of  protection :  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler  was  induced  by  his  fame  to  seek  a 
family  alliance  with  him;  and  obtained  the  sister  of 
Athektan  for  the  bride  of  his  son  Otha§ 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan  without  issue,  tiie  Oromi 
of  England  devolved  upon  his  brother  Edmund.  The 
commencement  of  this  Prince's  Reign  was  disturbed  by 
A  new  invasion  of  Northumbria  under  Anlaf,  who  sinoe 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Brunanbuigh,  had  been  intimi- 
dated from  any  renewal  of  hostilities  against  Athelstan, 
bat  was  now  encouraged  by  the  decease  of  that  powerful 
Monarch  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  Northumbrian 
patrimony.  Landing  from  the  H  umber  with  a  powerful 
army,  he  not  only  established  himself  in  the  North  of 
England,  but  reduced  Edmund,  after  a  series  of  hostili- 
ties, to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  the  possession  of  the 
JLingdom  was  divided  between  them.  Tlie  parUculars 
of  this  enterprise  of  Anlaf  are  even  nu>re  obscurely  than 
briefly  related  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Age :  but  its 
success  offers  so  strange  a  contradiction  to  ^e  strength 
which  was  recently  apparent  in  the  Saxon  Monarchy, 
that  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  suspicion  of  some 
national  disunion,  or  disaffection  to  the  youthful  govern- 
ment of  Edmund.  But  whatever  were  the  causes  which 
had  produced  an  accommodation  so  disgraceful  to  the 
English  King,  the  death  of  his  rival  soon  relieved  him 
from  its  igpiominy;  and  Edmund  immediately  aeixed 
the  fortunate  occasion  to  reestablish  his  dominion  over 
the  Northern  Provinces.  The  complete  restoration  of 
his  authority  is  proved  by  his  subsequent  conquest  of 
the  British  Principality  of  Cumbria  or  Strathdyde,  which, 
nfler  deposing  its  Sovereign,  he  bestowed  uponMakolm, 
King  of  Scots,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  should 
hold  it  under  the  Crown  of  England,  And  render  aid  in 
opposing  all  future  invasions  of  the  Northmen.  The 
Bhort  Reign  ef  Edmund  was  closed  by  a  tragical  event, 

•  Malmsbnry,  p.  51.    Snone,  p.  121 — 159. 
fCkroH,  Namtenente^   in   Recmeii  det  Hitt,   Trem^.  vol.  vui. 
p.  276. 

iChron,  Flodoardi^  (in  eodem  opere^)  vol.  viiL  p.  184.  193.  &c. 
Ingulf,  p.  38.    Hroividay  de  Guiit  Oddonit,  p.  165.  &c. 


of  which  the  details  are  involved  Jb  midi  uncertainty,     d 
He  was  murdered  during  a  banquet,  probably  in  soma     j 
drunken  brawl ;  but,  n^ording  to  the  tale  uaually  »-  ^ 
ceived,  by  a  notorious  robber  named  Leof^  who,  hra^g 
some  years  before  been  banished  for  his  crimei,  nnda- 
ciously  forced  himself  into  the  Royal  presence.  Rwrnftd 
at  the  intrusion*  the  King  is  said  to havestnrted  teaa Ins 
seat  and  seized  him  by  the  hair,  when  the  oultow  plu»udL 
a  dagger  into  his  breasL    The  King  expired  on  Iha 
spot ;  spd  the  murderer  was  immediately  put  to  4Mth 
by  his  attendants.    There  are  other  versions  of  Iho  flUny 
differing  essentially  in  their  details.     But  in  jdU  Ihn 
single,  indisputable  circumstance  most  worthy  of  obnsg 
vation  is  that  which  betrays  the  barbarous  state  of  bmmp 
ners:  the  caanai  murder  <^the  King  in  anboiir  of 
vity,* 

Although  Edmund  left  two  infimtfons;  the 
was  bestmed  by  a  Saxon  Wilenagemot»  at  -which 
of  the  Welsh  Princes  appear  to  Ittve  assiated«  upon  tm 
brother  Edred.    The  only  event  worthy  of  reooid  Im  4ha 
brief  reign  of  this  Prince  was  ^  final  reduction  of  Iho 
Northumbrian  Danes  into  immediate  depeadeiice  oa  Iho 
English  Crown»  and  the  complete  annexaiioa  of  thm 
State  to  the  Saxon  Kingdom.    Availing  himself  of  thi 
provocation  afforded  by  their  repeated  revoUa,  and  tha 
weakness  engendeied  by  the  rivahry  of  their  conUmiSag 
Chiefr,  Edred  led  a  large  army  into  their  Comtff^ 
punished  their  rebellion  by  the  cruel  devastation  af 
many  of  its  finest  districts ;  and  carried  off  all  ttn 
principal  Nobles  as  captives  or  hoatagcs.    To  coBaoliMi  n 
his  authority,  he  parcelled  the  whole  «f  the  Novlh  «f  >g 
England  into  Counties  with  subdivisions  similar io  AflV^j 
of  £e  Saxon  Provinces;  committed  the  admiaiatffaliHi  jw 
of  each  district  to  an  oflker  of  his  own  appointaisai^  ^ 
and  for  ever  abolishing  the  regal  title  which  tha  Uumk     \ 
Chieftains  had  arrogated,  placed  the  whole  of  NorlhB»  ^ 
bria  under  the  superintendence  of  a  single  NnMraWi 
with  the  title  of  EarL     These  measures  weie  egiftmi^ 
and  with  the  settlement  imposed  by  Edred,  IsrminrtaiiL 
the  long  struggle  of  the  Northmen  lor  independenaa  ina. 
those  seats,  which  they  had  originally  won  fioam  likH 
Angk>-S  axons,  t 

After  wearing  the  Crown  no  more  than  nine  f 
Edred,  wliose  whole  life  had  been  a  prey  to 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  was  su 
Edwin,  or  Edwy,  the  eldest  of  his  two  nephani,  i 
appears  to  have  been,  at  the  epoch  of  his  naoM 
scarcely  eighteen  yeare  of  age.     Inglorious  an  ka  ; 
tioal  relations,  and  unfortunate  in  its  domestic  ^ 
rences,  the  reign  of  Edwin  might  claim  little  i 
its  principal  incident  had  not  alternately  afiforded  a  a 
ject  for  popular  romance  and  controversial  zeal.    Ib< 
own  times,  at  the  distance  of  nine  centuries,  the  IM 
nificant  quarrel  of  a  Saxon  Prince  and  a  Romish  1 
has  been  revived  in  a  sphrit  which  betrays  at  ' 
much  polemical  virulence  ( 
and  modern  research  into  ( 

annals  has  been  busily  occupied  *»iui  uic  ^iar»c*cr»^^^ 
actions  of  the  canonized  Monk.  This  was  the  tooig^jni 
Dunstan,*  first  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and 


» as  anxiety  for  Historical  tiiAa* 
o  so  unimportant  a  part  ofM^ 
ccupied  with  the  character •»., 


*  Ckrom.  Sax,  p.  114,  115. 
p.  53. 

+  CAroH.  Sax.  p  115 


Ingoli  p.  29,  90. 
Ingulf,  p.  30—41. 
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id«hr; 


ki»ltti 


Hw 


^ik 


^11^ 


t«]«if  1^1 


ciaplQjied  to  iliiBit  tkm  §iiwi% 
■0^  the  jtMsag  9Sfism/L  W^  ^ 
wUMmto  Ihe  pnilcetim  «f  yi  « 
he  formed  sn  •tladiiBgiH  1o  «  ]r<o«i( 
Wik,  aad  miiid  h»fe  tpedded  fair : 
opposed  tlie  ttnioB,  aad  anmlly^ 
mx  the  Moffustic|irafaniia. 
by  a  secood  Ttdeat  iUaesiK  a 
ubiety  «Dd  tlie  twoToM  < 
bitioD  Bjid  love;  ihe 
^Kb  taught  him  to  * 
lociiietioiisofc 


■de.    Aitliknw^ 

tetifae  Airiifairiicp 
icdhBtaeaN 

|»>a»bijl>yaKiiiy 
Hi  of  jouthful  miiK 
cf  hh  Esxhumsual 
!  mffefings  and  the  hol- 
t  ipsdal dgAftcCihe  IKvine  Will; 
^  wfa«n  he  arose  fron  a  sick  bed,  he  was  an  altered 
^Q*  Rencixncing  ihe  world,  be  retiinMd  lo  the  place  of 
bk  educatioD ;  took  the  Monastic  ¥ow 5  ;  and  ibr  some 
y^n  served  the  chuich  of  Glastoobtini'.  But  his  aideut 
9^  wouoded  bj  bl^hted  pas&ioiis  auil  darkened  by 
Wticisnii,  was  incapable  of  the  calmness  of  true  de\t^ 
r!^'  Kot  contented  with  obserriug  the  usual  oblige- 
t  of  cloistered  discipline,  he  imposed  ou  himself  the 
1st  extravagant  severitiest  and  iu  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
bftace^  fed  the  malady  of  an  aiBictcd  heart  and  a  dis- 
^bed  imag^ation.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  these 
^t«rities  increased  the  mental  disorder  to  which  he  had 
^y  been  subject  He  fancied  himself  assailed  by 
P*  powers  of  darkness;  he  related  buth  his  combats 
[*^the  E\i)  One,  and  the  celestial  visions  which  corn- 
ed his  victorious  faith ;  and  the  particulars  of  tliese 
*ntua|  encounters  were  probably  at  first  detailed  by 
"^iself,  and  received  by  his  superstitious  audilory,  with 
|ual  sincerity,^ 


tod  1  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (aeoi»tra,  B  13.)  quoted  by 

Mr*  Ttirntr. 
•  0«banie,  Pita  Dmutam,  (p*  89.  97.)     It  it  this  Writer  who 

nlitettha  welKknowa  tale  of  St  Duiitftan'B  conflict  with  the  DwtJ, 

Wbik  th4»  S^nt  was  busily  i^iai^a^ed  durinj^  the  iii|;ht  iii  bin 
ilktounte  exercise  of  working  metals,  tlie  temptef  thrtist  bis  hi-ad 
ta  at  the  viodow  of  the  lonely  cell;  nDd  his  stiircly  antugontiit 
aamediately  teited  him  by  the  no«ti  with  a  pair  of  n:u>bot  itiaeem, 


»  aad  SdbMMiA.  tin'  ^ 


i^^ 


iMIIte 


imfllM  IK.i|f« 


tkeEcdeswImluMlCivil  tte 
doow  ByEdiiwdlKwisiwdkAbboiorQIiilMibm^ 
snd  Ipraled  wkh  nuKk  wneMioa  ;  «iwl  EdUvd  laA  tmJ^ 
took  him  $or  ihe  spirilnil  tlHMbor  of  h%%  o»m<-ie«i(^  Ml 
sumndered  to  him  th^  dbwft  oT  eU  kk  «MtMy  Iif». 
surest  «nd  the  vittiwl  gowwmi  tftlki  SMe^* 

Ttvm  thb  elevation  Dunsian  mMtiiacd  a  ItmMvii  ^  ** 
imil  ou  the  death  of  his  Rovat  pAtnm,  BdwNl»  wL»  li 
been  taught  to  eoitaider  hitiiiKlf  wnrngililty  exdinlcd 
from  the  poneaion  of  his  i  nmn  by  the  uaur|>*ttviii  eC 
his  uncle,  no  sooner  ascrndeii  the  thriMie  than  im 
rashly  hepn  to  betray  his  distrust  and  hatred  towanll 
all  the  favDuritcfi  of  the  lat«  itifu,  nud  eii|iecially 
towards  I>unstaii.  The  miniiltii  «>r  Kdml  wero  •&* 
pelled  trom  their  olBces;  and  the  Clergy,  who  h«d 
received  many  rich  endowmtnti  througti  the  innufiuNi 
of  the  AbWt  of  Glastonbitry,  went  ^\i4ont!y  di>»p(ifK 
sessed.  It  is  not  safr  to  receii-e  implicitly  the  mitinni 
portniil  which  the  Monkbh  Chnmiclfr»,  with  mo  un* 
natural  ival  fur  Uic^ir  outraged  Or\kr.  ha^u  dnn^n  of  th«^ 
vices  of  E<iwiii ;  but  amid»t  their  probftble  e\ttgi{i  rntioiia 
it  may  be  discerned  thnt  In  the  younjj^  Kiuj;,  wUh  vi 
beauty  of  person  which  oblrtined  fur  huu  the  hui  nmive 
of  the  Fair,  were  united  many  mental  de(uiniil»eK.  ho 
was  vain  and  debuucheiU  pti^iHionule  tuid  tyinnnienl, 
These  qimlitren  mi^ht  excite  Iho  iudi|(niitluii  of  thf» 
austere  Abbuiof  tiliifitunbiiry  :  it  iHwrlaiu  thul  i1h\v  wei^* 
shortly  reiiderod  a  pirtevl  for  llie  uutNl  uiuiai  iuUM  attaak 
of  a  subject  n\Mm  ihc  person  a  I  diE^iMt\  v\  a  Siivereffn, 
of  which  llistmy  Iiuh  any  exnmple.  tin  thr  d«y  of  [»U 
corotmtkin*  Edwin  retired  eurly  t^uin  tlie  banqutl*  whll© 

— — ^w— ■ 

which  it  chnrietdthat  ho  was  tiiiitif.     Thu  Dv«it  r^HinHl  Ifiittl^  wllll 

thv  {vtiii  I  m\i\  Iha   Iket  was  iiuliii|iutiihtv*^  ttir   hi«  lH<llfiwkti|ri  wi^r« 
hiTAnl  by  nil  thu  nf«|fhliouihotHl  in  llur  midiiiiflit  »tilhi«ft, 
*  Qaborae,  p.  y?.  103* 
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his  Nobles  were  yet  indu lining  thai  habit  of  deep 
carousal  to  which  the  Saxon,  like  all  the  Teutonic  races, 
were  to<:>  much  addicte<I.  The  absence  of  the  Xing'  dis- 
pleased the  company  ;  and  Dunstaii  and  a  Bishop 
undertook  to  bring-  him  back  to  the  hall.  They  are 
reported  to  have  found  him,  in  an  inner  chamber  of  the 
Palace,  seated  with  two  ladies,  mother  and  daug^hter,  to 
one  of  whom,  Ethel giva,  or  Elgiva,  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  The  exact  nature  of  their  union  has  been  a 
disputed  point;  by  the  Monkish  Writers  she  is  called 
his  mislress ;  but  being  also  his  kinswoman, 'and,  as 
some  authorities  make  her,  his  wife,  it  is  altogether 
most  probable  that  the  reproach  of  concubinage  was 
directed  only  ag^ainst  a  marriage  within  the  degrees  of 
affinity  prohibited  by  the  Canon  Law,  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  Dunstau  and  his  associate,  bursting 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  King,  and  loading  both  ladies 
witli  every  course  invective,  dragged  their  Sovereign  by 
force  from  their  society  into  the  revelling  assembly  of 
his  Nobles.  Thus  ignominiously  insulted  and  exposed 
to  contempt  before  all  the  Peers  of  his  Realm,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  t!ie  Royal  youth  impetumisly  revenged 
the  indignity  which  had  been  oifered  to  him  as  a  Man 
and  a  King.  He  sent  mi  armed  force  to  Glastonbury 
to  seize  on  the  property  of  Dunstan  and  expel  him  from 
his  Monastery  ;  banished  him  from  England;  and  in- 
flicted the  same  proscription  on  the  Monks  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  of  whom  the  great  Abbot  had  been  the 
principal  protector.* 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  violent  measyrcs,  there 
was  involved  a  far  wider  subject  of  hostility  than  the  per- 
sonal quarrel  of  Dunstan  and  the  King,  This  was  no 
less  than  the  rivalry  of  the  Secular  and  Monastic 
Clergy.  The  History  of  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  the  famous  Rnle  of  St  Benedict  belongs  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Division  of  these  pages;  but  it  is  here 
necessary  to  observe  that  Dunstan,  in  concert  with  Odo, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  had  ardently  advocated  that 
system  of  Monastic  government,  and  enjoined  its  ob- 
servance on  the  Religious  Houses  in  England.  In 
introducing  the  many  real  reforms  of  the  Benedictine 
discipline,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  acted 
in  sincere  consistency  with  those  stern  principles  of 
abstinence,  which  he  imposed  in  his  own  case  upon 
every  passion  but  ambition.     But  his  eflbi'ts  to   enforce 


♦  Osborne,  p.  104,  105,  Miilmabury,  p.  55.  &c.  It  would  be 
foreiifn  to  the  purjKHitj  ufthis  Work  ia  enter  miDutely  into  the  merits 
of  thii  modern  controversy  on  the  circumstances  of  Edwin's  reign, 
which  have  be«n  related  in  the  text.  In  his  leal  fur  the  honour  of 
a  Romish  Sskinf,  Dr.  Lin^rd  has  laboured  (o  expose  the  vices  of 
Edwin  and  the  criminality  of  his  union  with  Elgiva;  and  it  may  Iw 
cont!«de<l  to  his  arj^mi'nts  that  our  Historians,  with  an  oppoi»ite 
bias,  had  too  positively  assumed  the  innocence  of  &  dubious  con- 
nectloa.  But  the  Bettlement  of  a  qiiestion,  at  once  so  ohscure  in 
itself  and  so  utterly  inconsiHiuenlial  in  a  Historical  point  of  view 
will  scarcely  h«  rec^ved  by  any  decent  reader  m  an  excusti  for 
intr©ducin(5  those  grom  obscenitiea  from  the  Monkii-h  Chronicles 
with  which  he  haa  dcBled  his  pages  ;  nor^  wliatever  might  be  the 
demerits  of  th«  lad^,  could  they  justify  the  insolent  intrusiion  of  the 
Monk  upon  the  pnvacy  of  his  Sovereign,  or  the  revolting  cruelties 
which  his  party  sybsequently  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  El 'iva 
The  favourable  portrait  of  Dunstan,  whidi  he  found  in  the  Monkish 
Writers,  it  was  natural  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Hijitoriau  should 
copy :  the  miracles  of  (he  Saint,  which  are  utteKttd  on  precisely  tlie 
name  authority  with  his  virtues,  it  was  discret-t  to  reject :  hut  that 
4h*!  outra^  of  Dunstan  upon  the  Royal  jierson  should  seem  an 
occasion  for  applause  is  strange  ;  and  it  ij  not  easy  to  refuse  assent 
to  tb«  conclusion  of  Mr,  Turner,  that  '*  as  an  Ecclesiastic  he  should 
not  have  compelled  Edwin  to  a  scene  of  inebriety;  as  a  subiect  it 
was  treasonable  to  offer  violence  to  hia  Prince.'' 


and  extend  the  Monastic  tow  of  celibacy  drew  him  and  A 
his  followers  into  collision  with  the  Secular  Clergy,  who  * 
appear  to  have  been  generally  married  ;  and  they  oalo.  ^ 
rally  re^rded  the  banishment  of  Dunstan  and  his  MoDki  ^ 
as  the  triumph  of  their  party  in  the  Church.  J 

By  this  act,  indeed,  the  Kini^  had  proclaimed  him-     ^ 
self  the  patron  of  the  Secular  Clergy :  but  he  sooq  fouml 
that  their  influence  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  rivjily.      , 
Tile  sanctity  of  Dunstan,  and  the  reformations  of  dtsci*     | 
pltne  which  he  had  introduced,  had  rendered  him  Mid  ta 
the  Monks  equally  popular  with  the  Nation  ;  and  Ihef 
were  scarcely  banished   Ijefore  a  |reneral    insurroctii 
instigated,  or  at  least  headed,  by  the  Archbishop 
broke  out  in  various  parts  of  England.     A  sentence 
divorce  or  separation,  to  which  the  young*  Ki 
compelled  to  yield,  was  passed  by  Odo  ag^ainst 
and  after  being  torn  from  her  Royal  husbai>d,  or 
and  cruelly  branded  in  the  face  with  hot  iron,  she 
banished,  or,  as  it  is  said,  sold  for  a  slave,  int4J  I 
The  horrible  sequel  of  her  fate   has  given  a  still 
touching  interest  to  her  romantic  story:  having 
trived  to  rejoin  the   King,  she  was  seized,  barbarous  I 
hamslrnug  by  the  command  of  Odo,  and  expired  under 
this  miserable  torture.    The  calamities  which  terminated  *W 
the  life  and  reign  of  Edwin  himself  are  only  obscurely 
intimated.     The  insurgents  having  set  up  his  younger 
brother  Edgar  against  him  with  the  Hoyal  title,  be  was 
first  reduced,  after  a  short  and  ineflTectual   stni^^^f-    ♦r.^nii 
consent  to  a  partition  of  the   Kingdom,  and   - 
perished  premalurely  and  wretchedly,  the  viciuti  vi..ii:. 
of  assass  i  n  a  ti0n  or  grie  f  * 

On  the  death  of  Edwin,  Ihe  possession  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  devolved  upon  Edgar,  whose  fortunate  rc^ 
of  sixteen  years  offers  a  singular  inter\^al  of  undisturW 
peace  in  the  troubIc<l  series  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annalu 
For  til  is  career  of  prosperity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
young  Monarch   was  originally  in  ^  great  measure  in- 
debted to  the  talents  of  Dunstan.     Immediately  after  ^"i 
the  success  of  the  rebellion  against  Edwin,  the  Abbott/'' 
Glastonbury  had  been  recalled  from  exile  by  his  party; 
and  Edgar  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  counseUrf 
his  brother's  enemy,     Dunstan  was  shortly  proino*«d, 
first  to  the  See  of  Worcester,  next  to  that  of  London, 
and  finally  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury*    The 
circumstances  of  his  elevation  to  this  last  dignity  w« 
illustrative  both  of  the  boundless  influence  which  he  h»^ 
acquired,   and   of  the  unscrupulous  spirit  in  which  b* 
had  learnt  to  indulge  his  ambition.     At  an  earlier sta^^ 
in  his  career,  whether  with  sincere  or  affected  huiiiilit:S»i 
he  had  refused  a  Bishopric :  he  now  not  only  hM 
plurality  of  Sees,  but  caused  the  Primate  Brilhdm, 
man  of  acknowledged  piety  and  meekness,  to  he 
placed  to  make  room   for   himself.     The  pretext 
Brithelm's  want  of  energy  in  the  enforcement  of  Eocl^ 
siastical  discipline  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Wilei 
mot  was  obtained  for  his  removal ;  but  it  can 

be  doubted  that  the  instigator  of  his  deprivation 

powerful  minister  who  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  W/- 
Thus  invested  with  the  highest  functions  both  of  Cl^^ 
and  Ecclesiastical  government,  Dunstan  proceedcif 
vigorously  in  the  exaltation  of  his  Order ;  and  he  ce^ 
lainly  appears,  while  he  augmented  their  wealth  zd 
power,  to  have  reformed  the  disorders  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  which  had  suifered  equally  in  its  tea- 
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J.  poralities  and  discipline  amidst  the  lonp;^  calamities  of 
^^  ihe  Danish  invasions.  The  plans  of  Dun^tan  were  zea- 
^.Jously  snpported  by  the  atithorily  and  mnnificcuce  of 
^b  Edgar ;  and  in  the  numerous  Monasleries  for  which 
^  the  Archbishop  obtained  large  endowments  from  the 
Kin^,  the  provisions  of  the  Benedictine  rule  were  intro- 
duced in  tkU  their  strictness,* 
1  These  measures  were  not  effected  witbout  some  per- 
^  scculing*  violence  against  the  Secular  Clergy :  but  Ihe 
efforts  of  Dunfitan  were  seconded  by  the  ability  of  two 
dependents,  Oswald  and  A  th  el  wold,  whom  he  raised  to 
the  Episcopal  dig"nity»  and  also  associated  with  himself 
in  the  Civil  government  of  the  State.  His  own  sajracity 
was  proved  in  the  peleclion  of  these  men,  who  senTd 
his  views  with  equal  talent  and  fitlelity ;  and  to  the 
wisdom  and  activity  of  their  joint  administration  may 
with  great  probability  be  ascribed  the  uninterrupted 
pros|>erity  of  Edgar's  reign.  Under  a  guidance,  indeed, 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  implicitly  submitled,  that 
young  Monarch  acquired  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity and  power  unkuown  to  the  greatest  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Not  oidy  was  the  tranqttillily  of  his  Kingdom 
undisturbed,  but  his  Sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by 
all  the  minor  FVinces  of  the  Island.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  the  Kingdom,  large  fleets  were 
maintained  in  different  slatians,  from  which  the  King, 
annually  embarking  in  succession,  cruised  round  the 
Island;  and  by  this  display  of  maritime  strength  and 
preparation »  deterred  the  Northman  pirates  frum  any 
attempt  to  renew  their  invasions.!  By  a  ill  cling  a 
partiality  for  bis  own  Danii^h  siibjects  in  East  Anglia 
and  Northunibria,  he  secured  their  attachment  to  Ins 
government  and  person,  while  he  not  the  less  elTectd- 
ally  cyrbed  their  independence ;  and  he  especially 
gratified  their  national  pride  by  permitting  them  to 
choose  their  own  laws.J  Other  examples  of  the  legis- 
lation of  this  reign,  wbich  have  been  preserved  in  Ihe 
Saxon  Codes,  are  favourable  to  the  memory  of  Edgar 
and  his  ministers :  such  as  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
based coinage  to  a  purer  standard;  and  some  pro- 
visions  for  the  equal  and  secure  administration  of  justice 
a^inst  robberies  and  outrages  on  the  public  peace. J 
One  act  of  nseful  policy  has  ofleu  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  Edgar:  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  exacted  by  his  prede- 
cessors from  the  Welsh ^  he  is  said  to  have  required  an 
annual  oflTering  of  the  heads  of  three  hundred  wolves  ; 
and  Ihe  extirpation  of  those  ravenous  animals  is  attributed 
to  this  salutary  measure*  | 
■••  Notwithstanding  the  recorded  merits  of  his  govern* 
ment,  however,  and  although  the  Monkish  Clironiclers 
have  laboured  lo  eulogize  their  patron  us  assiduously  as 
ibey  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  his  brother,  there 
are  not  wanting  proofs  that  the  successful  Me  of  Edgar 
was  more  licentious  than  the  unfortunate  career  of 
£dwin*  It  is  acknowledged  that  be  carried  off  a  lady 
^- from  a  Nunnery  by  force,  and  made  her  the  victim  of 
^Hlis  brutal  violence  ;  for  which  Duustan  indeed  subjected 
^Hiim  to  a  long  and  apparently  severe  penance,  since  it 
^K required  him  to  fast  twice  a  week  for  seven  years  and 
^  lo  abstain  from  wearing  his  Crown  :  but  its  chief  obli- 
gation was  arlfully  converted  into  an  expedient  for  in- 
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creasing  Ihe  power  and  wealth  of  the  Monaslic  Order, 
by  new  religious  fbuudalions.*  Other  talcs,  also,  rest- 
ing on  inferior  evidence  but  still  attesting  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  immorality,  have  been  preserved  :  but  their 
details  are  unfit  for  these  pages, f  The  well-known 
story  of  his  second  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida 
should  perhaps  be  received  with  some  stispicion,  because 
its  circumstances  are  unnoticed  by  the  Writers  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  event,  by  whom  it  is  merely  said  that  the 
King  married  Elfrida  after  the  death  of  her  husband  :  but 
the  union,  whether  guiltless  or  otherwise,  proved  equally 
calamitous  in  its  fruits.  Edgar  died  at  an  early  age, 
leaving  two  sons,  Edward  by  a  fJirmer  Queen,  and  Ethel- 
red  by  the  second  marriage,  the  Brst  still  a  minor,  and 
the  other  a  child  ;  and  the  ambition  of  Elfrida  was  im- 
mediately  excited  lo  obtain  the  succession  lo  the  Ihronefor 
her  own  offspring,  that  she  might  herself  rule  in  his  irnme.f 
Her  machinations  were  at  fir-»t  unsuccessftd,  Al- 
Ihongh  she  placed  herself,  for  t!»e  attainment  of  her  ends, 
at  Ihe  head  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  Dunslan,  she  could 
neither  overthrow  the  ixjwcr  of  that  Prelate  in  the  State, 
nor  prevent  him  from  securing  the  sufFrages  of  a  Witena' 
gemot  in  favour  of  the  rightful  claim  of  her  step-son  to 
the  Crown.  The  accession  of  young  Edward  ctjufirmcd 
the  authority  of  Dunstan  :  but  the  arts  of  Elfrida  had  re- 
vived the  contest  between  the  Secular  and  Monastic 
Clergy  for  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  peace 
of  the  Kingdom  was  disturbed  by  a  struggle  between  the 
two  factions  which  maintained  those  conHicting  interests. 
But  the  good  fortune  or  dexterity  of  Dunslan  finally 
triumphed  ;  and  his  opponents  were  cotifounded  by  two 
events,  which  the  superstition  of  the  Age  attributed  to 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven.  During  a 
stormy  Synod  held  in  the  Cathedral  at  Winchester,  a 
crucifix  in  the  wall  is  said,  by  the  Biographers  of  the 
Saints  to  have  received  the  gjll  of  speech,  and  lo  have 
pronounced  the  Divine  Will  in  favour  of  the  Monastic 
Order,  If  ibis  veracious  oracle  did  not  silence  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Secular  Clergy,  their  supporters  were 
shortly  warned  to  renounce  their  cause  by  a  more 
tragical  occurrence.  In  a  Witenagemot,  summoned  at 
Catne  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  claims  of  the  rival  Orders 
were  violently  debated,  Dunstau  had  just  declared  that 
be  committed  the  protection  of  the  Church  to  Christ, 
when  the  floor  of  the  conncil-ehambcr  suddenly  gave 
way  at  the  end  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  Monastic 
Order  were  collected  ;  and  being  precipitated  to  the 
earth  below,  they  were  all  either  killed  or  flangerously 
hurt  :  while  the  Archbishop  and  his  friends  remained  on 
their  side  of  ihe  apartment  unmoved  and  uninjured. 
Modern  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  this  catas- 
trophe to  the  deliberate  preparation  of  Dunstan  :  but 
ihe  obvious  difficulties  of  such  a  contrivance  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  sufficient  reason  for  at  least  refusing  to  atHx 
the  reproach  of  so  diabolical  a  plot  with  positiveness  on 
his  memory. J     It  is  more  probable  that  he  dexterously 

•  Oibeme,  fH&  DuHttanif  p.  HI.    M&lmsburyi  p.  60. 
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*  €hf&n.  Sot,  p.  122.     Ingulf,  p.  54.    0»beriie,p.  113. 

I  Onbernp,  p.  IT/— 114.  Eadmer,  fW  Dumtfim,  p.  219—220. 
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Lifizard  hui  made  a  bold  efiitrt  to  discard  the  tji!n><  ul'  thu  miraclei 
attnowttjj  lg  Dmiittaa,  at  Wiiicheitei  and  Cdiie,  bv  the  two  Wiiters 
firsit  quoted  above.  Yet  these  are  the  very  aiithontii?'*  on  which,  in 
other  respectB}  he  Te*ti»  his  defeuce  of  (he  cmuhici  uf  the  Siiint ;  aad, 
ID  Fact,  OS  Almost  all  we  know  of  Doiistan  k  ^fatht?red  from  hU  Muiik- 
i«h  culogiiils,  it  is  jireciiely  from  tbfir  pain^^^yrics  that  Ihe  most 
suspicious  cifcumBtuiicea  of  his  contlucl  have  Iticva  MXpo*ifd,  and 
that  tlie  moft  uuf^kviijumblc  cu'uchitiioiiit  aguiuiit  turn  are  deduciblu. 
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improved  an  accident,  as  beneficial  to  his  own  parly  es 
it  was  ealamiloiis  for  his  opponents  ;  and  this  supposi- 
lioii,  which  Rlill  leaves  him  charareablc  with  th^  secondary 
guiU  of  cQUfilerfeitinjr  a  miracle  to  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  a  suf>erslilionR  People,  is  ia  perfect  agree- 
ment with  other  events  of  his  life. 

Foiled  iti  her  intrijiues  by  the  superior  artifice  of 
DtHvstan,  Elfrida  had  now  recourse  to  assassiDaiion ; 
»nd  before  he  had  completetl  the  fourth  year  of  his 
Uei^n,  her  stepson  became  the  victim  of  her  wicked 
ambition.  It  chanced^  as  the  yotiof!^  Kin^r  was  hunting 
in  the  vicinity  of  Corfe  Caslle  in  Dorsetshire,  her  resi- 
dence, that  he  unsuspiciously  and  unattended  stopped 
at  her  gale  to  see  her  and  bis  brother,  Slie  went  out 
to  receive  him  with  a  smiling  countenance  ;  but  he  dc* 
cltned  to  alight,  atid  Imving  requested  a  cnp  of  mead, 
was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  gohlet  to  his  lips,  when  he 
was  treacherousJy  slabbed  in  the  back  by  one  of  her 
reUiners.  Feeling  himself  wounded,  he  had  just  strength 
to  give  the  spur  to  his  steed,  l)efore  he  fell  from  his 
saddle,  and  was  dragged  by  the  stirrup,  until  his  at- 
tetidants.  tracking  his  course  in  his  blood,  overtook  his 
lifeless  body,  and  privalely  boried  it.*  The  authoress 
of  this  ibullragedy  was  not  only  suHered  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  her  atrocious  guilt,  but  in  a  erreot  measure 
reaped  its  exiwcted  fruiU.  As  her  son,  Ethelred*  was 
now  become,  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  last 
scion  of  the  tlouse  of  Cerdic,  Dunstan  could  not  prevent 
his  elevation  to  the  vacant  Throne;  and  during  his 
minority,  Elfri(!a,  although  covered  with  the  public  exe- 
cration, succeeded  In  usurping  a  hirge  share  of  the 
admin  istralion  of  government.  As  Ethel  red,  however, 
advanced  towards  manhood,  her  influence  visibly  de- 
chuetl ;  and  probably  that  of  Dunstan  again  acquired 
the  ascendant.  For,  a  few  years  after  the  murder  of 
.  Edward,  we  find  the  Archbishop  ostentatiously  taking 
up  his  remains  lo  inter  tliem  with  regal  honours  at 
Shaftesbury  ;  while  Elfridu,  withdrawing  from  the 
Court  of  her  son,  sought  a  shelter  from  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Nation  in  Monastic  seclusion,  and  there,  in  mor- 
tified pride  or  penitence,  terminated  her  flagitious  exist- 
ence. The  close  of  Dunslan*s  ambitious  and  busy 
career  ofTers  a  contrast  of  undiminished  prosperity* 
That  the  last  years  of  his  life  are  little  recorded,  k  the 
surest  proof  thai  they  were  undisturbed  ;  and  he  ended 
his  long  and  fortunate  life  just  in  lime  to  escape  the 
wonl  calamities  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disunion, 
with  which  his  devoted  Country  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
overwhelmed. t 

We  now  enter  upon  the  most  disgraceful  %nd  calami- 
tous epoch  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annals,  The  personal 
character  of  Ethel  red  perhaps  produced,  and  certainly 
aggravated,  the  miseries  of  his  Reign,  It  is  said  that 
his  spirit  had  been  broken  in  child IhkxI  by  the  tyranny 
of  his  molher;  and  the  national  Clironiclers  have  pre- 
served an  anewlote  as  creditable  to  his  yonthfnl  feelings 
S8  it  is  e X presto ive  of  her  barbarous  t'^tnp**r  When  tlie 
boy  King  wept  at  the  murder  of  a  beloved  bn^her  which 
hiid  produced  his  untimely  and  inauspicious  accession  to 
the  Throne,  Ellrida  chastised  his  reproachful  tears  with 
so  much  severily  that  his  life  was  endiingered.  The 
pusillaiiimity  which  marked  his  conduct  in  after  life  has 
apparently,  uot  without   reason,  b^en  ascribed  to  the 
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influence  exercised  over  his  dawning  clmnder  by  the  i| 
perpetual  terror^  through  which  €0  unnatural  n  molhef 
may  have  endeavoured  to  bend  his  temper  into  abjcd 
submission  to  her  will*  He  indeed  was  delrveifd  Irem 
her  yoke  before  he  attained  the  mntnrity  of  hit  age. 
but  he  early  di. -played  an  iti  spirit  to  on^t 

gave  pleasure,  which   preset  U^  cooltast  with 

the  commanding  dignity  and  gracelulneas  of  pmon  ftit 
which  he  was  dislingoislied  ;  and  the  appropfiale 
name  of  **  The  Unready"  which  his  subjects,  in  the  quaint 
latiguage  of  the  times,  learned  to  bestow  upoct  bim,  marks 
their  appreciation  of  the  prevailing;  indol^ooe  of  his 
character.  Although  himself  innocent  of  the  muffler  of 
his  brother,  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  had  b«ea 
originally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  People  with  bit 
mother*9  gink;  their  affection  was  witfi held  from  hii 
youth;  and  in  his  later  years  tlieir  indiJfcrenrB  «ti 
changed  into  contempt  and  hatred  by  his  stsllifiil 
neglect  of  public  duties,  the  voluptuous  tndislgtiioi^ 
his  private  life,  and  his  utter  disregard  for  %hm  uplabiifl 
and  feelings,  the  wants  and  sufferings  oft  'tut 

England  had  now  for  almost  a  Cenlury  <0€i-l 

empti(Ui  from  the  ancient  ravages  of  llie  Notihttien  ;  aad  ^t 
it  ainnot  be  dotibled  that  this  long  intervftl  o(  Mcomy 
had  produced  its  natural  fruits  of  inefcmn^  pfOfiftfi^ 
and  civilization.  While  the  watch falneas  WfUl  MA, 
dtiring  this  period,  the  coasts  of  the  Island  wrere  ipiardsd, 
had  deterred  or  dlscournged  the  Northern  Finutsfrvi 
continuing  their  assaults,  the  state  of  Soinduiiivia  ttsrlf 
had  becotnc  less  favourable  for  such  enterprises.  T\mt 
had  appeared  more  than  one  race  of  Prinors  wl»se  in- 
creasing and  permanent  dominion  over  the  shores  of  lite 
Baltic,  renriered  it  their  interest  to  suppress  piracy;  the 
cruel  profcfs*?ion  of  the  8e askings  was  gmduaiity  pro- 
scribed ;  and  the  benign  influeinre  of  Cliristiaiiiiyt  l^e 
parent  and  harbinger  of  every  social  good,  began  slowly 
to  jenetrate  into  tiie  original  seals  nf  the  n}o>^i  ftmofsimi^ 
idolatry.  The  spirit  of  piratical  advei^ 
though  in  its  last  Mage,  was  not  yet  final; 
few  Sea-kings  still  roved  the  Ocean  ;  and  it  wm> 
the  minority  of  Ethel  red,  in  tbe  third  year  after  i 
cession,  that  one  of  these  Chiefturns  viilh 
squadron  venture*!  the  first  attempt  to  renew  iUc 
lory  descents  of  his  fore  tat  hers  on  the  1 
Landing  near  Snutharnpton,  be  plumk- : 
and  eiK-ouniged  by  impunity,  repealed  his 
the  bame  and  the  following  seasim,  on  the 
Thanet,  Dev*m,  and  Cornwall,  The  sucoess  of  tbe«] 
and  other  marauding  assaults  by  which  they  were  in 
dial  el  y  followed,  although  cond  tided  on  a  small 
and  for  no  otlier  object  than  desultory  pilluge. 
fatal  importance  in  revealing  the  careless  inrib 
Ethelred*s  government,  atrd  the  defeiKeless  i 
which  it  exposed  liis  Kingdom.  In  a  few  years  after  tfw 
first  desceiit  of  the  jnniles,  the  effects  of  Uib  ^iNVfVt^^ 
were  fully  developed.  A  far  more  numcfoiis  dift  •P"^*^ 
pe,ired  on  I  he  Eiist  Anglian  coast ;  and 
body  of  Northmen,  disembarking  from  thatr 
surprised  Ipswich,  penc( rated  through  the  oountry  %o 
Maiden,  antl  there,  after  an  obstinate  caonflict,  ilefe3t.^Bd 
and  slew  I  he  Ealdorman,  Brithnolh.  The  Ktiif.ataH^**! 
from  his  indolent  repose,  was  terrif>ed  at  tkk  Bf9%  ^rp- 
pruach    of  real   danger;  and  inslead   of  opaosiar  t-i^ 
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iovader^  in  the  field,  he  )iad  the  ptisillanimlty,  on  the 
counsel  of  Archbishop  Sine,  ihe  successor  of  Dunstan, 
to  purchase  their  retreat  by  a  payment  of  len  thousand 
pofinrb  of  silver.* 

This  di-^aceful  expedient  was  not  indeed  the  first 
exttmplc  of  its   kind  ;  but  it  had  never  before  been  used 
under  circumstances  so  lilde  justifiable  :  since  the  King- 
dom was  not,  as  in  the  lime  of  Alfred^  exhausted  by  a 
long^   and   devastating  contest.     The  contribution  now 
the  levied  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  invaders  was  long 
*•     remembered    by  the  Nation  as   the  precedent  for   that 
^'    odious   impost,  under  the  title  of  Danegelt,  which  was 
fca^l^jj  cootinned  for  Ag^es  after  all  pretext  for  its  appropriation 
^^     had   ceased;  and  the  very  origin  of  direct  taxation   in 
this  Country  is  referred,  by  our  ancient  Annah'sts,  to  this 
ignominious   source.t     4t  need   not  be  said  that  a  pro- 
cedure  at  once  cowardly  and  impolitic,  so  far  from  ob- 
taining' a  cessation  of  the  Northman  assaults,  only  servefi 
toenlAi]  their  rapid  and  audacious  repetition*     The  con- 
dition   of  the  devoted    Kingdom    soon    became   really 
desperate ;  and  as  often  as  the  Witenafremot  were  rrnsaed 
to  more   manly  counsels,  the  public  preparations  were 
x^jrdered  abortive  by   the  sluth  or  timidity  of  the  King^^, 
t,he  vices  of  his  pfovernment,  the  treason  of  the  Nobles, 
sUfi  Ihe  jyeneral  disaffection  of  the  People.      Among  the 
'WlM^t  traitors  to  the  national  cau«^e  at  this  shameful    and 
gytacfabie  period,   the   name   of  £lfric»   Ealdonnan   of 
l^e^rcia,  ha«  obtained  an  infamous  distinction.     In  .some 
vief55sitnde8  of  faction,  which    are  only  obscurely   inti- 
iT-kated,  this  man  had  been  first  driven  into  btuiisiiment, 
^iS&  afti^fwards  reinstated   in  his  Govern nient  ;  anil  was 
Util^  tmiirudently   intrusted  with   a  principal  command 
a»;ninst  the  enemy.     In  this  situation,  *inder  some  impulse 
of  revenge,  or  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  treachery,  he 
^C'ixed    the   criiicol   moment   at  which  a  Danish  naval 
^rrpament  mi|^ht  have  been  surprised  in  port,  to  cjive 
th^tn  timely  intelli«fence  of  tlieir  dangler  and  to  join  their 
si^tuiard  with  bis  retainers.      He  shared  their  fbij^ht,  and 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Anirlo-Suxon   fleet:  but  his 
9<»«> being  captured,  Eihelred  iimk  a  barbarous  and  das- 
^^ttdljf  "Vengeance  for  ihe  crimes  of  the  father  by  causing' 
we    youth    to    be    deprived  of   his  eyes.     The  North - 
®**it  shortly  transferring'  the  scene  of  invasion  from   the 
Scjfitiiem  shores  of  the  Kinjrdom  to  the  banks  of  the 
H  iimhcr,  the  three  principal  Chietlains  who  were  charged 
'*'*th    Ihe   defence  of  the  district   imitated  tlie  example 
*^^   Eilric,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.J 

But  such  desultory  hostilities  were  but  the  prelude  to 
•***>»^  systematic   jdans  of  invasiqn ;  and  when  a  confe- 
^l^  Qerijte  armament^  led   in  person  by  Sweyn  and   Olave, 
ly,  •^■le  l£.ings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  entered  the  Thames, 
*^«  iwmr   assumed   the  aspect,  as  of  old,  of  a  national 
*^****«est  between  the  Saxon  and  Nortliman  races.     An 

andiimvian    Kiii^    upon 
nivaijed  the  surrounding' 

.   .-..,-- J  ,  Ethelred  a  second  time 

V^  rtf course  to  money  instead  of  arms.  For  sixteen 
•totisand  pounds  of  silver*  he  purchased  a  Peace  from  the 
''^vsi^^,^^  upon  liie  further  condition  of  providing  them 
^J»i  1  er  quarters  at  Southampton.  By  tlie  desertion  of 
^lavv^  who  had  already  embraced  Christianity,  and  now, 
^  ^«ceiving  the  rile  of  confirmation  from  two  of  the 
^Slish  Bishops,  swore  never  again  to  draw  his  sword 
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against  their  Nation.  Sweyn  was  compelled  alsa  to  retire 
with    his    tliniiuis^lied    forces  :  but    tor    the    next  seven 
yearw  the  coasts  of  the  IsUuid  were  not  the  less  a  p»«y 
to  perpetual    ravages;    and   at    lentflh*   when    a   new   '"'ty^ 
Danish  host   had    landed  in    Hampshire,  and  extended  "* 

iU  devastations  tlirouo^hout  the  West  of  Ennland,  its  t^^' 
retreat  was  a^ain  purchased  by  a  third,  at»d  still  more  ^  ' 
enormous  tribute,  of  iwenty-foui    thousand   pimuda  of      ^   ^ 

It  19  a  trite  observation  that  the  cowardly  are  ever^;^, 
cruel;  and    if  any  act  were   now  wanting  to  en  m  pie  te  m!l.vHl?re  c 
the  degradation   of  the   English  Nation,  it  was  supfilied  tht-Dantiwia 
by  the  next   measure  to  which  the   feeble   Etiidred  was  Ku^Haud. 
stimulated    by   his  perfidious  ynd   pusillaniinous   conn-       ^    °* 
sellurs.     The  last  ignominious  pacification  was  followed      1002, 
by  the  most  atrocious  transaction  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Annals,      This    was    the    memorable    massacre    of  the 
Danish  residents  in   England.     The  precise   nature  of 
the  instigation   to  this  revoUIng  deed,  the  extent  of  the 
slaiighter,  and  the  description  and  number  of  its  victims, 
are  points  involved  in    much    uncertainty :    tlie    perpe- 
tration   of  the    crime    is    historically    indisputable,  and 
its  enormity  can   neither  be  mitig-atorl  nor  increased   by 
any  computation  of  the  slain.     It   is  evident   from  the 
recorded  facts  that  numbers  of  Northmen,  under  what- 
ever circuniHlunccs,  were  living   indiscriminately  among 
the  ualivt*^  iti  ever>  City,  Burgh,  and  County;  and  it  has 
been    plJUl^Jhly   conjectured,  that   these  foreigners    were 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Eihelred,  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  inhubitanta,  and  who^e  fidehiy  had   become  as 
suspicious  as  iheir  insolence  was   insupportable.      It  has 
also  been  justly  argued  that  the  proscription  could  not 
have  embraced  aW  families  of  Northman  descent  in  the 
Island:  uiicc  they  filled  the  North -Ka-stern  k^rovinoes, 
and  compo.scd  a  ihirtl   part  of  the  whole  poptilation^t 
But  It  is  etjuttlly  incontrovertible  thjt,  not   merely  the 
foreign  stipendiaries,  but  many  distinguished  personages 
of  Nortliman    bl(»ml  who  were  ulUed  by  the  denrest  lies 
with  Saxon   himilies,  were    inhumanly   included  in    the 
bloody   catastrophe.     On    SL    Brice  s    Eve,    every  city 
throughout   the   Kingdom  received    secret    insiructions 
from   Ethelred  for  a  simultaneous  massacre  of  the    fo- 
reigners on  the  morrow  of  the  FesiivaK  These  orders  were 
executed  by  a  ferocious  populace  with  everv  agejavation 
of  brutality  and  horror  which  national  hate  could  inspire 
or  devise;  men,  women^  and  even  infants  at  the  breast, 
were  remorselessly  butchered;   neither  the  bonds  of  in- 
termarriage   nor  friendship  between  individuals  of  the 
two  races  were  respected  ;  nor  did  even  a  community  of 
Religion  obtain  mercy  for  those  Christian   Danes,  who 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  Churches,  vvere  slain  around 
the  Altars  to  which  they  dung.     Among  these  victims 
was  a  Princess,  whose  rank  and  character  have  preserved 
a  particular  record  of  her  sutlerings,  and  drew  down  a 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  Kingidom.    Gunhilda, 
the  sister  of  Sweyn,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
talents^  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  wedded  a  Chiefs 
tain  nf  Danish    race,  who  had  settled  in  England  and 
been   intruded  with  a  high  command.     He  is  accused 
of  having  acted  Ireacheronsly  in  the  last  invasion  of  his 
Countrymen  ;  and  Gunhilda,  after  being  made  the  eye- 
witues>s  of  his  murder  and  that  of  her  innocent  children, 
by  order  of  Edric,  the  infamous  favourite  of  Ethelred, 
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BUtdry,     availing  himself  of  tlie  contimicil  antl  unexplairietl  ab- 
^■^"^^'*'*^  sence  ot*  [iarclicamite  in  Denmark,  hiid  now  extended 
^^^"^       lji<i  authoniy  irito  VVessex  ;  and  the  fliorln  of  Emina  into 
^"  '^*       Flan<ier»,  on  leaniinsf  the  tro«:icjil  faie  of  her  neglected 
®**^*       son.  removed  every  obstacle  to  his  blnod^staiiied  triumph. 
®         Prevarlinp:  upon  the  Nobles  of  We^^sex  to  deftcrl   Ihe 
1066      cause  of  HardiL-annte^  he  was  elected  Kin<^  of  all  En^i^- 
land  ;  and,  afliT  a  show  of  somt?  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Arct»btRhop  of  Canlerbury,    finally   received  the 
A,  D.       Crown.      lUU  his  reig-n  lasted  only  five  years,  and  on  hia 
1040.      difath,  llordkimnle,  who  had  jn«t  joined  his  molher  in 
Flanders^  was  nnatVimouMy  called   by  the  Nation  to  the 
TIniine.      His  first  act  W!«s  lo  nidnlge  a  brulal  and   im- 
potent feeling  of  revenue  acrainst   liis  deceased  brother 
ibr  his  injurious  iteaiment  of  himself  and   the  Queen 
Mother,  as  well  as  bi^  murder  of  Alfred.     The  remains 
of  Harold   were  disTUterrcd  luid  decapitated.     If  Earl 
Godwin  had  been  really  guilty,  that  powerful  Nobleman 
contrived   not   the   \e^%  to  propitiale  the  new  Kin;]:  by 
splendid  presents  ;  and  he  was  not  only  allowed  to  dear 
himself  front  the  charge  ot   havinir  panici paled  in  Uie 
murder  of  Alfred  by  his  own  oath  and  that  of  his  peers, 
according;  to  the  singular  tbrms  of  Saxon  jurisprudence, 
but  was  admilled  to  a  larire  share  in  the  administration 
of  ihe  Kingdom.     'J'he  reij^n  of  Hardicatinle  was  even 
shorter  than  that  of  flurohi;  hiseonstilutioii  was  weakly; 
and   his  de^ith  was  caused  by  a  fit  of  intoxication  during^ 
the  nuptial   revels  of  one  of   his  Nobles.     He  lefl  no 
isRue  ;  and  by  hh  deceafie,  the  union  of  Ihe  two  Crowns 
of  England  and  Denmark  was  dissolved.     The  King*  of 
Norway    immediately    seated    himself    on    the    Danish 
throne  ;  and  the  Eng;llBh  joyfnHy  reatoned  ibe  line  of 
their  native  Soverei|:rns.* 

The  characier  of  Hardicanute  has  been  variously  re- 
presented :  but  his  memory  deserves  the  honourof  al  least 
one  generous  and  mag^nanimons  act.  Notwithstand- 
ing^ the  danjrerons  pretensions  of  Edward*  the  surviving' 
Son  of  Ethelred  by  Emma,  to  the  Eng;llsh  Crown,  he 
had  invited  him  to  his  Court;  and  not  only  treated  him 
with  warm  fraternal  aftection,  but  seems  to  have  re- 
garded him  as  his  heir.  Immediately  on  his  death, 
therefore^  Edward,  suppr^rted  as  well  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  Godwin,  as  by  Ihe  ancient  atfVetion  of  the 
English  for  the  House  of  Ccnbc,  which  had  been  re- 
kindled by  I  heir  hatred  of  the  Danish  ascendency,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  without  opposition.  Edward, 
whose  canonlzulion  in  the  subseciuent  Century  bsis 
caused  him  to  be  distinguished  by  the  surname  ot  '*the 
Confessor,**  was  a  Prince  of  excellent  intentions,  but 
twtaUy  deficient  in  capacity  or  eneriify  for  the  vigorous 
adiiinnstralion  of  affairs.  All  his  personal  virtues  were 
of  an  inactive  cast;  the  piety  for  which  his  private  Ide 
became  famed  was  allied  lo  super.sttlions  wi^akness  ;  and 
his  gentle  or  indolent  disposition  fitied  him  rather  for  a 
PowUT  of  Cloister  than  a  Throne.  It  wus,  doubtless,  from  an 
K^rl  CnKl*  insiij^ht  into  these  traits  of  his  character,  that  the  ambi- 
vrm  and  his  ijfj,js  Godwin  was  induced  to  lake  an  active  share  in 
^'  promoting'  his  election  lo  Ihe  Crown  ;  and,  in  effect,  he 
was  no  sooner  enihronedr  than  the  Earl  and  his  family 
beg-an  lo  reig-n  in  his  name.  Akhoug-h  a  vow,  by  which 
the  Kin^  had  bound  him!»elf,  rendere*!  the  marriage  only 
nominal,  he  was  persuaded  lo  make  Editha.  the  fair 
daughttr  of  Godwin,  the  partner  of  his  throne;  and 
while  that  Nobleman  Iiimself  heJd  the  extensive  Govern- 
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ment  of  Wessex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  two  other  Earl- 
doms»  one  comprising  the  Western  Provinces  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  and  the  other  all  the  Ea«t- 
ern  Counties,  were  bestowed  upon  Sweyn  and  Harold^ 
his  eldest  sons.  The  whole  of  the  South  of  Eii|^land 
was  thus  immediately  subject  to  the  House  of  Godwin  ; 
and  its  power  was  imperfectly  counterbalanced  by  that 
of  two  other  great  Chieftains,  Si  ward  and  Leofric,  wba 
in  the  previous  reigns  had  acquired  the  admim«;iration 
of  North umhria  and  Mercia,  with  the  same  title  of  Earls: 
a  desig^nation  borrowed  t>Om  the  Northman  term  JarU, 
which,  under  the  Danish  Dynasty*  had  silently  super- 
seded the  it\d  Saxon  dignity  nf  Ealdorman.* 

Notwithwlanding  the  asceiwlency  acqtnred  by  GcKllfai 
and  his  family  over  the  feeble  will  of  Edward,  the  King 
had  some  strong  feehiigs  which  rendered  him  not  whofly 
passive  in  their  hands.  His  resentment  againA  Ihe 
Dani.Hh  party  was  shown  in  his  conduct  towards  his 
mother,  wtiose  unnatural  hostdity  to  himself  and  bii 
murdered  brother  in  support  of  her  son  by  C«nule,  had 
certainly  not  increased  her  maternal  title  to  his  affection. 
He  seized  her  treasures,  and  treated  her  otherwise  wiih 
a  severity,  as  unWcoming^  towards  a  parent,  as  it  wai 
foreign  to  his  usual  disposition.f  In  these  measures  bt 
was  willingly  supported  by  Godwin  and  his  sons :  but 
they  were  less  disposed  tog^ratify  his  opposite  preposw^ 
sion  for  the  Countrymen  of  Enuna.  His  education  in 
Normandy,  and  the  protection  which,  throughout  tlie ' 
exile  of  his  youih,  he  jjad  received  in  that  Duchy*  bad 
singularly  endeared  its  natives  to  him  ;  and  his  Court 
was  soon  filled  with  Norman  adventurers,  upon  whom 
he  beslowerl  many  of  tlie  richest  Bishoprics  and  offices 
ofState*  Tike  growing-  influence  and  power  of  the 
Norman  courtiers  were  for  some  years  re^rded  by  the 
family  of  Godwin  with  broodiuo^  jealousy  :  while  prti- 
bably  from  opposition  to  their  House,  the  forei<^o  parly 
WHS  supported  by  Earls  Si  ward  and  Leofric.  The  arro- 
gant demeanour  of  the  Earl  ol  Wessex  and  his  five  aotis 
had  already  ahenated  ihe  favour  of  Edward,  when  a 
brulal  outrage  of  Sweyn,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  on 
the  jjcrson  of  the  Abbess  of  Leominster,  provoked  the 
just  indignation  of  the  religious  Monarch  to  banish  him 
fmra  the  Reiilm.  But  akiiough  the  outlaw  afterwards 
ag^avutcd  lus  guilt  by  the  murder  of  his  own  ooasrii, 
Edward  batl,  niime  time  afterwards^  the  inconceivable 
weakness  to  piinlon  and  reinstate  him  in  his  possiMOiii^ 
and  not  long  after  his  return  his  family  repaid 
clemency  by  an  open  rebclljoa.  A  muniertMis 
between  the  townsmen  of  Dover  and  the  retimitf 
Eustace,  Earl  of  Boiil(^j^ne,  who  1 1  ad  married  tlic  H^xis^^ 
sisler,  and  had  arrived  in  England  on  a  visit  lo  the 
Court,  allljrded  them  the  pretext  which  they  desired  luf 
rousing  populur  indignation  against  the  ioHolenoi  of 
the  foreign  favourites  of  Edward.  On  the  complainl  at 
Eustace,  tlie  King  ordered  Godwin,  to  whom  the  la«» 
of  Dover  belonged,  lo  punish  bis  burghers;  and  Un 
haughty  Earl  not  only  refused,  but,  joined  by  his  fOQi» 
took  up  arms  to  support  his  disobedience*  Edwaid^ 
who  seems  to  have  acted  with  hasty  parliaHty  toipanlf 
tlie  foreig-ners,  gave  a  solilarv  instance  of  determmatiaa 
in  their  cause.  Summoning  Earls  Siward  and  IjtMs 
to  his  aid,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  assemble  an  army 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overawe  the  insurgents;  and 
Godwin  was  compelled  to  accept  a  temperate  or  politic 
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Edwin,  ilic  eUlcsl  stirvivin^  son  of  the  imbecile  ElhcU 
red;  he  hiibetl  the  Duke  of  Normandy  Ui  obatidon  the 
support  of  [lis  two  youuii;  nephews,  Edward  nud  Alfred, 
by  a  proposal  ol'  murriu^re  to  their  mother  Emma  ;  and 
the  youthful  vanity    of  that   Princess   induced  her  to 
reascend   the  Engbsh  Throne   by  this  unnatural  union 
with  the  deadly  enemy  of  her  first  husband,  the  reputed 
murderer  of   one    or   both    of    her  slep-sonsi  and   llie 
usurper  of  the   rights  of  her  own    children.     With  a 
policy,  of  which  the  murderous  desinrii   is  open  lo  the 
^L  heaviest  suspicion,  Canute  had  also  sent  the  two  infant 
^Hsons  of  Ironside,  Edmund  and  Edward,  vmi  of  the  King- 
^Bdom,   to  the  charge  of  his  relative   or   dependent,  the 
^■Kiiig  of  Sweden.     Whatever  were   bis   intentions  re- 
^Psp>ectin^  these  orphans,   the   Scandiuavion  Prince  was 
"probably  impelled  by  a  humane   regard  for  their  safety, 
wh€n  he  transferred  them  into  the  hands  of  Stephen* 
King  of  Hung-ury,  who  educated  them  as  if  they  had 
Wen  his  own  oflspring.     At  the  Court  of  that  good 
Prince,  the  elder  died   in   his  yooth  :  but  FMward  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  tiie  Imperial  House  of  Saxony,  who 
bore   him  three  children,   Edgar  Ethel ing,   Christina, 
a tid  Margaret :  the   first,    declined  in  a  life  of  vicissi- 
tude to  survive    ingloriously  the  fortunes  of  his  race; 
and  the  last,  through   her  marriage   with   the  King  of 
Scots,  to  commingle  the  blood  of  the  line  of  Cerdic  with 
that  of  the  posterity  of  our  Norman  Conqueror*     While 
Canute  was  thus  removing  the  progeny  of  their  native 
Princes  from  J  he  eyes  of  the  Enghsh,   he  ri  vetted   bis 
yoke   0!»  their   necks  by  measures   equally  oppressive 
and  sanguinary.     To  gratit^-  the  rapacity  of  his  Danish 
followers,  the  most  (grievous  exactions  were  levied  on  the 
People,  who  found  themselves  treated   in  every  respect 
I      as  a  conquered  Nation;  many  Nobles  were  summarily 
put  to  death  on  real  or  pretended  suspicions  of  treason; 
and  their  lands  were  bestowed  on  Chieftains  of  North- 
man blood.     Among  these  victims  to  the  fury  or  policy 
of  Canute,  was  the  infamous  Edric,  whose  murder^  un- 
like that  of  the  rest,  was   bailed  by  the  People  as  a  just 
retribution  for  a  hte  of  perfidious  and  manifold  treasons 
against  his  original  Sovereigns  and  benefactors.t 

P  Having  founded  a  despotic  dominion  upon  the  terror 
of  these  examples,  the  first  evidence  of  the  better  resolve 
of  Canute  lo  gain  the  hearts  of  his  subjugated  People  by 
a  more  benignant  rule*  is  shown  in  the  dismissal  of  bis 
Northman  followers,  who  treated  the  Eng^Usb  with  into- 
lerable oppression.  With  the  exception  of  a  body  of  three 
thousand  warriors,  whom  under  the  name  of  Huscarles, 
or  Thingmannr,  he  retained  as  the  Household  Guards  of 
his  throne  ;  his  farew^ell  donatives  of  gold  encouraged 
ihe  departure  of  the  host  of  adventurers  by  whose  aid 
he  had  conquered  the  Kingdom  ;  and  his  Saxon  subjects 
gratefully  hailed  their  deliverance  from  the  presence  of 
those  hateful  foreigners.  The  frequent  visits  which 
Canute  himself  subsequently  paid  to  bis  Scandinavian 
dominions  are  still  stronger  indications  of  bis  well- 
founded  security  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Nation  during  bis 
absence  ;  and  in  more  than  one  victorious  expedition  to 
*i  the  North,  he  was  indebted  for  success  to  the  courage 
and  fidebly  of  the  Eng;lish  forces  by  which  he  was  at- 
tended.    The   equity  of  his  Government,  in    fact,  soon 

•  Chnm.  Sar.   p.  ISL     Ingtt!t  p.  58,     Flor  Wig  p.  390,391, 
I>r.  Lingard  ( Wif/ory  «/  En^iamt^  vol,  i.  p.  37'2.)  has  shown  that  it 
must  hAv«  been  Stephen,  ami  not  Sulomon  of  Hungary,  by  whum 
^^lie  cKildren  of  Ironside  wtrre  educafud^ 

+    Chron^  Sua:  ti  lu^vXtvhi  tuftra^    Ilonp,  391,     Malm^lury, 


rendered  him  desen'edly  popular,  while  its  vigour  com- 
manded respect  and  severely  punished  disorder.  In 
cultivating  the  atlachment  and  establishing  ihe  bappi- 
nc5;s  of  bis  subjects,  he,  perhaps  unconsciouslyt  learned 
to  subdue  and  humanize  the  violence  of  his  own  pas- 
sions ;  he  at  last  publicly  and  spontaneously  expressed 
his  repentance  for  the  cruellies  of  his  early  reign  ;  and  he 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  self  reproaches  by  his  efforts 
to  atone  to  his  People  for  the  miseries  which  bis  ainbi- 
tion  hafl  inflicted.  The  laws  which  he  published  breathe 
a  noble  spirit  of  equity  and  mercy  ;  and  his  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  impartially  balanced  between  his 
Danish  and  English  subjects.* 

Canute  left  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  (surnamed 
Harefoot,  from  his  fleetness,)  and  Hardi Canute,  (or 
Canute  the  Hardy;)  the  two  eldest  the  offspring  of  an 
illegilimiite  union,  the  last  of  his  morriagc  with  Emma. 
On  Sweyn,  during  his  own  life,  he  had  already  bestowed 
the  Crown  of  Norway;  and,  according  to  the  condition 
of  his  marriagje- treaty  with  Emma,  Hardicanule,  as  her 
issue,  should  have  inherited  the  throne  of  England, 
But  at  the  moment  of  bis  father's  death,  that  Prince  was 
employed  in  the  Government  of  Denmark  ;  and  bis 
absence  encouraged  his  brother  Harold  to  attempt  the 
seizure  of  the  English  Crown.  His  pretensions  were 
supported  by  the  Danish  Guivrds,  and  in  general  by  the 
population  of  both  races  North  of  the  Thames.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  Wessex,  who  were  much  at- 
tached to  Queen  Emma,  faithfully  maintained  the  cause 
of  her  absent  son  :  and  the  wliole  Kingdom  was  threat- 
ened anew  with  the  horrors  of  Civil  war.f 

These  impending  calamities  were  averted  by  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  parties  of  the  two  Princes. 
In  a  general  Witenagemot  convened  at  Oxfonb  it  wus 
agreed  that  the  Kingdom  should  be  partitioned  between 
the  brothers,  with  the  Thames  for  the  boundary  r  the 
Northern  division,  including  London,  being  assigned  to 
Harold,  and  the  Southern  to  Hordicanule,  until  whose 
return  its  administration  was  intrusted  to  Ihe  Qiteen 
Mother,  assisted  by  the  Ealdornmn  Godwin.  The  rise  of 
this  Chieftain  had  been  rapid:  and  befure  the  death  of 
Canute,  he  bad  become  the  most  inffueniial  among  the 
Nobles  of  Wessex.  His  administration  of  that  Kiuj^dom 
as  co-Regent  with  Emma  for  Hardicannte,  was  sliorlly 
disturbed  by  an  invasion  which  Edward,  the  eldest  of 
her  sons  by  Ethelred,  undertook  from  Normandy  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  the  death  of  Canute.  But  the  Queen 
Mother  preferred  the  interest  of  her  offspring  liy  the 
Northman  to  those  of  the  children  of  her  first  marriage ; 
and  the  attempt  of  Edward  being  promptly  repelled,  he 
was  driven  back  to  his  asylum  at  llie  Court  of  Normandy. 
His  flight  was  followed  by  the  appearance  in  England 
of  bis  younger  brother,  Alfred,  who,  being  lured  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  was  murdered,  with  bis  fullowers, 
under  circumstances  of  horrible  barbarity.  By  the 
Chroniclers  of  the  Age,  this  crime  is  most  generally  at- 
tributed to  a  perfidious  scheme  of  Harold,  of  which 
Earl  Godwin  was  the  suspected  accomplice^     Harold^ 

•  Chran,Sajt.^,\h\ — 154.  In^df.  p.  58.  Lfgct  Sax,  (apyd 
Wilkittt,)  p,  133—135.  143—146.  In  lf*30,  the  j.iKty  of  Canute 
induced  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  and  it  wiui,  pfoUably, 
after  hia  return  that  the  well-kuown  tiik*  uf  hh  lel-uko  to  hu  flnl- 
terit^rs  Dccuired.  Encomium  Emm^^  p.  173.  Inpfulf,  f.  5&^ — 61, 
Malm^bury,  p.  74,  75.  Flor.  Wig.  p.  394— 3^7*  Malt  West, 
p,  4117—409.     Hunt,  p.  364. 

t   Chron.  Scuv.  p.  155.     Injjulf*  p.  6L 

X  Encomium  Emtn^f  p.  175,  Flor.  AVig.  p*  399.  Hoveden, 
p,438.    Matt.  West  p.  410, 
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availing  himself  of  the  contiinied  and  uheKpkiiied  ab- 
sence of  Hardicantite  in  Denmark,  had  now  extended 
his  authority  into  Wessex  ;  and  the  flight  of  Emma  into 
Flanders,  on  learning  the  tragical  fate  of  her  neglected 
son,  removed  every  obstacle  to 'his  blood-stained  triumph. 
Prevailing  upon  the  Nobles  of  Wessex  to  desert  the 
catose  of  Hardicanute,  he  was  elected  King  of  a}l  Eng- 
land ;  and,  after  a  show  of  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Archbifihop  of  Canterbury,  finally  received  the 
Crown.  But  his  reign  lasted  only  live  years,  and  on  his 
death,  Hardicanute,  who  had  just  joined  his  mother  in 
Flanders,  was  unanimously  coiled  by  the  Nation  to  the 
Throne.  His  first  act  was  to  indulge  a  brutal  and  im- 
potent feeling  of  revenge  against  his  deceased  brother 
for  his  injurious  treatment  of  himself  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  as  well  as  hi^  murder  of  Alfred;  The  remains 
of  Harold  were  disinterred  and  decapitated.  If  Earl 
Godwin  had  been  really  guilty,  that  powerful  Nx>bleman 
contrived  not  the  less  to  propitiate  the  new  King  by 
splendid  presents  ;  and  he  was  not  only  allowed  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge  of  having  participated  in  the 
murder  of  Alfred  by  his  own  oath  and  that  of  his  peers, 
according  to  the  singular  forms  of  Saxbn  jurisprudence, 
but  was  admitted  to  a  lurge  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  reign  of  Hardicanute  was  even 
shorter  than  that  of  Harold ;  his  constitution  was  weakly ; 
and  his  death  was  caused  by  a  fit  of  intoxication  during 
the  nuptial  revels  of  one  of  his  Nobles.  He  lefl  no 
issue ;  and  by  his  decease,  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns 
of  England  and  Denmark  was  dissolved.  The  King  of 
Norway  immediately  seated  himself  on  the  Danish 
throne ;  and  the  English  joyfully  restored  the  line  of 
their  native  Sovereigns.* 

The  character  of  Hardicanute  has  been  variously  re- 
presented :  but  his  memory  deserves  the  honourof  at  least 
one  generous  and  magnanimous  act.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dangerous  pretensions  of  Edward,  the  surviving 
Son  of  Ethelred  by  Emms,  to  the  English  Crown,  hi 
had  invited  him  to  his  Court ;  and  not  only  treated  him 
with  warm  fraternal  affection,  but  seems  to  have  re^ 
garded  him  as  his  heir.  Immediately  on  his  death, 
therefore,  Edward,  supported  as  well  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  Godwin,  as  by  the  ancient  affection  of  the 
English  for  the  House  of  Cerdic,  which  had  been  re- 
kindled by  their  hatred  of  the  Danish  ascendency,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  without  opposition.  Edward, 
whose  canonization  in  the  subsequent  Century  has 
caused  him  to  be  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  *'the 
Confessor,*'  was  a  Prince  of  excellent  intentions,  but 
totally  deficient  in  capacity  or  energy  for  the  vigorous 
administration  of  affairs.  All  his  personal  virtues  were 
of  an  inactive  cast ;  the  piety  for  which  his  private  life 
became  famed  was  allied  to  superstitious  weakness  ;  and 
his  gentle  or  indolent  disposition  fitted  him  rather  for  a 
Cloister  than  a  Throne.  It  was,  doubtless,  from  an 
insight  into  these  traits  of  his  character,  that  the  ambi- 
tious Godwin  was  induced  to  take  an  active  share  in 
promoting  his  election  to  the  Crown  ;  and,  in  effect,  he 
was  no  sooner  enthroned,  than  the  Earl  and  his  family 
began  to  reign  in  his  name.  Although  a  vow,  by  whioh 
the  King  had  bound  himself,  rendered  the  marriage  only 
nominal,  he  was  persuaded  to  make  Editha,  the  fair 
daughter  of  Godwin,  the  partner  of  his  throne;  and 
while  that  Nobleman  himself  held  the  extensive  Govern- 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  155,  156.  Encomium  Emrnte,  p.  176,  fte.  In- 
^It  p.  61,  62.    Flor.  Wig.  p.  400^-403. 
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m^t  of  Wessez,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  two  other  Earf- 
doms,  one  comprising  the  Western  Provinces  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  and  the  other  all  the  East- 
ern Counties,  were  bestowed  upon  Sweyn  and  Huold, 
hb  eldest  sons.  The  whole  of  the  South  of  England 
was  thus  immediately  subject  to  the  House  of  Godwia  ;. 
and  its  power  was  imperfectly  counlerbalaiieed  by  tint 
of  two  other  great  Chteflains,  Siward  and  I^rcofirie,  wba 
in  the  previous  reigns  had  acquired  the  administimtioii 
of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  with  the  same  title  of  Earls: 
a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Northman  term  Jarli, 
which,  under  the  Danish  Dynasty,  had  silently  super- 
seded  the  old  S^xon  dignity  of  Ealdorman.* 

Notwithstanding  the  ascendency  acquired  by  Godwui 
and  his  family  over  the  feeble  will  of  Edward,  the  King. 
had  some  strong  ftelings  which  rendered  him  not  wMly 
passive  in  their  hands.      His  resentment  againA  iha 
Danish  party  was  shown  in  his  oonduet  towarda  hia 
mother,  whose  nnnatural  hostility  to  himself  and  hia 
murdered  brother  in  support  of  her  sen  by  Canute*  bad 
certainly  not  increased  her  maternal  title  to  his  afiection. 
He  seised  her  treasures^  and  treated  her  otherwise  with 
a  severity,  as  unbecoming  towards  a  parent,  as  it  was 
foreign  to  his  usual  disposition.t     In  these  measures  ha 
was  willingly  supported  by  Godwin  and  his  sons :  but 
they  were  less  disposed  to  gratify  his  opposite  preposses" 
sion  for  the  Countrymen  of  Emma.     His  education  ia  FntU 
Normandy,  and  tlie  protection  which«  throughout  the  ^fj^ 
exile  of  his  youth,  he  had  recei\'ed  in  that  Duchy%  bad'^^ 
singularly  endeared  its  natives  to  him ;  and  hia  Coufft 
was  soon  filled  with  Norman  adventurers,  upon  whom 
he  bestowed  many  of  the  richest  Bishoprics  and  offioea 
of  State.     The  growing  influence  and  power   of  the 
Norman  courtiers  were  for  some  years  regarded  by  tha- 
family  of  Godwin  with  brooding  jealousy :  while  pr»> 
bably  from  opposition  to  their  House,  Uie  foreign  peitf;< 
was  supporteid  by  Earls  Siward  and  Leofrie.     The  arro- 
gant demeanour  of  the  E!arl  of  Wessex  and  his  five  aona 
had  already  alienated  the  fhvour  ofEMward,  whea  a 
brutal  outrage  of  Sweyn,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  on 
the  person  of  the  Abbess  of  Leominster,  provoked  the 
just  indignation  of  the  religious  Monarch  to  banish  him 
from  the  Realm.     But  although  the  outlaw  allerwarda 
aggravated  his  guilt  by  the  murder  of  his  own  ooushit 
Edward  had.  some  time  afterwards,  the  inoonoeivable 
weakness  to  pardon  andtreinstate  him  in  his  posseasioas  ; 
and  not  long  after   his  return  his  family  repaid  thia 
clemency  by  an  open  rebellion.     A  muideroiia  mSmf 
between   the   townsmen  of  Dover   and  the  retinue  of 
Eustace,  E^rl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  Kinsfs 
sister,  and  had  arrived  in  England  on  a  visit  totha 
Court,  affonled  them  the  pretext  winch  they  desired  for 
rousing   popular  indignation   against  the  insolence  of 
the  foreign  labourites  ct'  Edward.     On  the  complaint  ot 8M 
Eustace,   the  King  ordered  Godwin,  to  whom  Uie  town  of  G« 
of  Dover  belonged,  to  punish   his  burghers;  and  the*^^ 
haughty  Earl  not  only  refused,  but,  joined  by  hia  aona«  "" 
took  up   arms  to  support  his  disobedience.     £klwardi 
who  seems  to  have  acted  with  hasty  partiality  towarda 
the  foreigners^  gave  a  solitary  instance  of  determination 
in  their  cause.     Summoning  Earls  Siward  and  Leofiric 
to  his   aid,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  assemble  an  army 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overawe  the  insurgents ;    and 
Godwin  was  compelled  to  accept  a  temperate  or  politic 

*  C/irnn.  Sax.  p.  1 57.    Iiif^iir.  p.  62.    MiilmBbmy,  p.  79»  80. 
f  CArm,  Saxi  M  nr/yril.    Ftor.  Wig.  p.  404^ 
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OflVr  of  llie  royal  parly  to  submit  the  cause  ofrli^Jiiiite  to 
the  juHj^ment  of  a  Witeuas^mot.  Some  delay  in  I  he 
assembling  of  that  Body  in  London  vvsls  fatjil  to  ihe 
cause  of  ihe  insurgents ;  their  forces  dwindletl  away ; 
and  fearin^f  to  commit  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies*  the  falher  and  his  five  sons  took  fiifrht,  and 
were  all  solemnly  oiiilawed  by  a  sentence  of  ih<?ir  peers. 
Godwin  »nd  ihree  of  them  escaped  to  Flanders  ;  Harold 
and  the  fifth  obtained  refuse  in  Ireland  ;  atrd  even 
Queen  Ediiha  as  Iheir  sister»  whose  beaoty,  virtue,  and 
mental  accomplishments  are  equally  extolled  by  her  con- 
temporaries, share*!  their  disgrace,  and  was  placed  under 
confinement  in  a  Monastery;* 

At  this  crilicttl  juncture,  the  King^  received  a  visit, 
which  subf^eqiteut  events  rendered  memorable,  from  his 
eousin,  Willium  Duke  of  Normandy^  whose  illegritimate 
birth  had  not  prevented  his  succession  to  his  father's 
8tates,  and  whose  vinrorous  government  had  already 
nmrked  him  for  one  of  the  most  able  Princes  of  Ihe  time. 
The  fiears  of  the  foreig^n  conrtiers  of  Edward  had  urged 
him  to  entreat  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  iu  the  lale 
etnergeitcy  :  and  altlioug^b  his  succour  was  no  longer 
neeikd,  the  future  Conqueror  of  England  landed  with 
an  imposing  train,  and  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  King.  The  Norman  party,  liovvever,  did 
not  long  enjoy  their  triomph.  In  the  following  year, 
Earl  Godwin,  by  the  negligent  disbandment  of  the  Royal 
squadron  a ppoiiitetl  to  watch  his  motions  was  encoo raided 
to  return  in  furce  from  Flanders;  and  heinjj  joined  by 
his  son  Harold  from  Ireland,  he  entered  ihe  Thames, 
and  baidly  ascended  the  river  to  London.  The  return 
of  Ihe  outlawed  Earls  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
their  party,  now  swelled  in  numbers  by  the  increasing 
popular  aversion  to  Ihe  strangers;  and  the  King, 
although  at  ihe  head  ofan  army  in  llie  Capital,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  Nobles  to  accept  the  suhniission  of  Gml- 
w\n.  The  great  Earl  and  hissmis  were  resl(jred  lo  their 
dignities  and  possessions  ;  and  the  foreign  C  hiefmins 
and  Prelates,  being  in  their  tyrn  onllawefl  by  the  fickle 

Ijitdgmetil  of  a  Wiienitgemot,  fled  in  all   qunrters,  and 
wtlb  difficulty  effecled  their  escape  from  the  Kingf  fom,t 
The  family  of  Godwin  now  became  again   all  power- 
ful ;  the  Queen  was  restored  from  her  Monastic  Beclu- 

-ston  to  Ihe  Tlirone;  and  Edward  resigned  himself 
helplesnly  to  lire  dominion  of  her  relatives.  The  death 
of  GodiArin,  which  soon  foil  owed,  served  rather  lo  exalt 
than  diminish  Ihe  fortunes  of  his  Iluuse,  Sweyn,  the 
eldest  son,  died  during  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  he  had  undertaken  llirough  remorse  fur  his 
crimes  ;  and  Harold,  whose  reputtition  was  untainted 
with  the  suspected  or  notorious  guilt  of  his  father  or 
brother,  and  who  poi^sessed  many  generous  qualities 
which  rendered  him  the  popular  idol,  now  united  in  his 
persoi»  Itie  chief  power  and  honours  of  the  family.  His 
superior  influence,  ami  his  jealousy  of  llie  great  rival 
House  of  Leofric  Earl  of  Mercia,  were  shown  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment  which  he  obtained  from  the 
Witenagemot  against  Algar^  the  son  of  Leofric,  on  some 
treasonable  charge.  The  outlaw,  indeed,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Welsh,  excited  a  rebellion  which  was  Icrminaled 
in  a  compromise  ;  and  Algar,  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,  by  alternate  negotiation  and   force,  made  good 

•  aro«.  Sax,  p.  157—164  Ingulf,  p,  62.  Flor.  Wig.  p. 
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his  succession  to  the  Mercian  Earldom.  But  on  the 
death  of  Algar,  Harold  took  a  signal  vengeance  on  his 
Welsh  allies,  and  leading  the  Royal  forces  into  their 
Country,  penetrated  its  remotest  fastnesses^  and  obliged 
the  natives  lo  seek  the  mercy  of  Edward  by  delivering 
up  the  head  of  Griffith  their  Prince,  and  renewing  their 
ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  tribute* 

By  the  glory  of  this  expedition,  Harold  much  en- 
hanced his  reputation  and  popularity  ;  and  from  his 
compelling  the  Welsh  Princes  to  swear  fealty  t(>  him- 
self as  well  as  to  the  Kingr*  it  may  be  suspected  that  he 
already  aspired  to  the  Throne.  But  this  triumph  was 
followed  by  (wo  events,  each  in  a  ditPerent  degree  un- 
favourable to  his  hopes.  The  King  invited  his  oephew 
the  Etheltng  Edward,  sou  of  Edmund  Ironside,  from 
Hungary  to  reside  in  England  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Princely  exile  with  his  wile  and  family,  was  hailed  wiih 
popular  acclamation.  As  the  design  of  the  childless 
Monarch  in  recalli tig  this  sole  remaining  branch  of  the 
House  of  Cerdic  was  evidently  to  nominate  the  Elhehag 
his  sucoeKsorf  the  landing  of  thai  Prince  on  his  native 
shores  was  an  ominous  event  for  the  fortunes  of  Harold  ; 
and  the  sudden  death  of  so  dangertjus  a  rival,  even 
before  he  could  obtain  admission  into  the  presence  of  his 
Royal  nncle,  cast  some  dark  suspicious  on  the  powerful 
and  ambitious  Noble,  whose  elevation  to  the  Throne 
would  have  been  obstrncled  by  his  existence.  Whether 
guilty  or  innocent,  Harohl  was  a  gainer  by  the  event; 
ami  Ihe  youth  of  Edgar,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Etheling^ 
equally  with  the  leeblvnesa  of  spirit  which  his  dawning 
manhood  betmyed,  rendered  him  the  mos!  harmle'^s  of 
rivals.  But  Harold  was  soon  afterwaitlH  thrown  into 
the  power  of  a  competitor  of  far  other  character.  While 
at  sea  in  the  British  Channel,  on  some  excursion  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  of  which  the  uncertain  object  is  variously 
related,  Harold  had  ihe  misiurtune  to  be  wrecked  on 
the  French  coast;  and  being  made  captive,  according 
to  the  barbarous  local  custom,  was  dclivereil  up  by  the 
Count  of  Ponthieu  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
That  Prince,  luigenerously  nsing  his  power  over  the 
person  of  his  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  purchase  his 
release  by  doing  homage  and  swearing  allegiance  lo  him* 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  Burons  oi  Normandy,  as  the 
appointeil  successor  to  the  Enghsh  Crown  ;  and  Harold 
returued  home  oppressed  with  the  burthen  of  these  solemn 
oaths  of  feally,  which  nolwiUistandiiiglhey  liud  been  ex- 
toited*  rendered  him,  ocLording  lo  the  buperstiuons  ideas 
of  the  limes,  not  ihe  less  the  liegcmun  of  the  Diike.t 

The  truth  of  the  assertions  by  whicli  Willium  of 
Normatidy  claimed  the  succession  lo  tlie  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, was  doubtful  to  his  contempomnes;  and  modern 
controversy  has  vainly  presumed  to  resolve  ihe  uncer- 
tainty* According  to  the  stulemenlof  the  DuUe  himself^ 
or  of  the  Nonnan  Chroniclers,  liis  pretensitnis  rested  oa 
no  more  than  verbal  declarations  ot  Edward,  that  he  de- 
signed to  make  him  his  heir  ;  and  these  announcements, 
if  made  before  the  Royal  invitation  lo  the  Ethel iiig  Ed- 
ward, must  have  been  revoked  by  the  arrival  of  that 
Prince  in  England,  and  renewed  after  his  death.  Of 
hereditary  right,  the  Norman  of  course  hod  notashadt»w: 
but,  by  universal,  although  tacit,  consent,  the  personal 
incapacity  of  the  young  Etheling  Edgar,  the  Irue  lineal 
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ht'ir  to  the  Crown,  excluded  all  ic!ea  of  his  succession  ; 
and  the  dybiniij*  bequest  of  tlie  aged  King  was  Jo  form 
the  contested  title  of  two  Pretenders,  who,  althong^h  both 
connected  with  him  by  marriage,  were  equally  aliens  from 
his  blood.  Harold  from  his  presence  at  the  Court  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  last  testament  fit  his  Sovereig^n* 
On  his  return  from  his  ill-omened  detention  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  found  the  Northumbrians  driven  to  insurrec- 
tion by  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  his  brother  Tosti-i;', 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  great  Norlhern  Earl- 
dom on  the  death  of  Siward,  He  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  revolt:  but  the  strength  of  the  insurgents  wns 
already  too  furmidable  to  be  subdued  by  force ;  and 
Harold,  either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or 
induced  by  a  politic  regard  fur  his  own  interests,  aban- 
doned the  support  of  his  brother,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
choice  of  the  North umbritins,  who  had  raised  Morcar, 
the  son  of  Algnr  of  Mercia,  to  their  Earldom  in  his 
place.  Toslig,  thus  converted  into  the  inveterate  enemy 
both  of  his  brother  and  his  Country,  retired  to  Flanders  ; 
and  Harold  returned  to  London,  to  await  the  death  of 
the  King,  who  had  been  lung  declining  in  healthy  and 
who  breathed  his  last  a  few  weeks  afierwurds.* 

The  memory  of  this  Prince,  the  last  Sovereign  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  line,  was  long  after  wank  atfeclionately 
cherished  by  the  English,  who  too  partially  co.itrasted 
the  mildness  or  rather  imbecility  of  his  government  with 
the  iron  oppression  of  their  Norman  conquerors.  But 
the  only  real  benefit  which  he  conferred  upon  his  sub* 
jects  was  the  remission  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the 
Danegelt;  and  as  this  appears  to  have  been  the  spun- 
taneous  and  immediate  boon  of  his  own  humane  temper, 
it  is  the  most  praiseworthy  action  of  his  reign. t  His  judi- 
dal  government  has  been  praised  :  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  any  belief  in  his  authority  to  enforce  the  dtiQ 
administration  of  the  laws,  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
irregular  power  which  he  suiFered  his  Nobles  to  wrest 
from  his  hands ;  and  the  traditionary  veneration  which 
the  English  entertained  il>r  the  laws  and  cystoms  of 
**  the  good  King  Edward/'  may  with  more  reason  be 
referretl  to  that  atlachment  to  the  forms  of  the  Saxon 
polity,  which  led  them  to  associate  the  fondest  recollec- 
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tions  with   his  reign,  merely  because  it  w*as   the  Inst 
under  which  their   ancient  institutions  existed.     Some 
portion  also  of  the  popular  affection  in  which  the  me- 
mory of  Edward  was  held,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
freedom   of  the   Kingdom,  during  his    life,  from  those 
mir^eries  of  foreign  domination  which   had  preceded  his 
accession,  and  which  followed  his  death.  Although  at  the 
outset  of  his  reign  the  Country  was  threatened  with  in- 
vasion by  Magnus  King  of  Denmark,  who  claimed  the 
English  Crown   as  the   successor  of  Hanlicanute,   flie 
project    of  the  Scandinavian    Prince    was   arrested   by 
death ;    and  the   only   foreign    hostilities   in  which   the 
pacific  Edward  was  ever  involved,  were  directed  against 
Macbeth,  the  guilty  usurper  of  the  Scottish  Throne,—    ^M 
whose  name  and  story  the  mighty  Master  of  the  Engtlsli    ^| 
Drama  has  rendered  as   imperishable  as  its  Language.         ' 
But  even  this  w  as  scarcely  either  a  Royal  or  a  National 
war,      Duncan    King  of  Scots,    whom    Macbeth    had  ^« 
murdered,  was   the  brother-in-law  of   Si  ward    Earl  of  y?* 


Northumberland;  and  Malcolm,  his  eldest  son,  took, 
refuge  with  his  uncle.  For  fifteen  years  the  usurper  Swdni 
held  possession  of  the  Scottish  Throne,  until  Si  ward, 
taking  advantage  of  a  revolt  raised  by  Macdu0'»  Thegn 
of  Fife,  obtained  permission  of  Edward  to  support  the 
cause  of  hi?*  nephew  with  an  English  army,  and  defeat- 
ing Macbeth,  who  was  slain  in  the  conflict,  restored 
Malcolm  to  bis  father*s  Throne.* 

Whatever  intentions  Edward  had  expressed  in  favott?^^. 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  Harold  prevailed  upon  tbejj^|*2 
King,  when  on  his  death-bed,  to  nominate  him  as  his  sins  ^i 
cessor ;  and  immediately  after  the  Royal  demise,  he  pro- 
cured his  own  proclanvfttion  as  King,  by  a  mixed  ass^m* 
bly  of  Nobles  and  London  citizens.  The  claims  of  the 
Etheling  Eilgar  to  tlie  succession  were  wholly  disre- 
garded ;  and  tlie  Coronation  of  the  new  Sovereign  was 
hastily  celebrated  on  the  following  day,  on  which  the 
obsequies  of  Edward  were  also  perfornted.  Bui  the 
transient  festivities  of  this  ill-omened  ceremony  were 
destined  to  be  immediately  interrupted  by  foreign  anh 
bition  and  fraternal  hatred ;  and  we  may  appmprialrly 
pause  at  an  event  which,  ushering  in  the  shifting  vids- 
situdes  of  a  brief  and  bloody  struggle,  produced  the 
NoiiMAN  Conquest  of  E^oLANof 

*  Flor.AVif?.  409-416,     Siir.on.  Dunelm.  p.  184— !  a", 
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excommunicating  the  pillagers  of  his  Episcopal  Cily,  and 
by  affecting  to  be  conveyed  to  Laofi  under  compulsion, 
and  as  a  prisoner  In  proportion,  however*  as  his  Uncle 
g^ne^l  strength,  so  did  the  Archbishop  drop  the  mask, 
till  at  length  he  openly  ordered  the  troops  of  his  Diocese 
to  enrol  themselves  among  those  of  Lorraine. 

Little  other  proof  need  be  required  of  the  slmdowy 
nature  of  that  authority  which  Hugh  Capet  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  than  that  an  enemy  so  insignificant  as 
Charles  was  able  to  maintain  for  two  years  undL-^lurbcd 
possession  of  the  important  Cities  of  Hheims  and  Laon, 
During  that  peritKi,  indeed,  Hugh  was  engaged  in  com- 
bating sonie  of  his  refractory  Vassals;  he  was  driven 
from  llie  walls  of  Poictiers  by  William  Fier-a-bras,  Duke 
of  Aquitaiue  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  bloody  action,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  the  sole  advantage  which  he  won 
was  an  unmolested  continuance  of  relreat*  Even  when 
a  feud  with  a  brother  Noble,  Adalbert,  Count  of  Peri- 
gueux,  induced  Fier-a-bras  to  seek  accommodation  with 
his  Sovereign,  Hugh  dared  not  assist  that  Vassal  to 
whom  he  wivs  reconciled,  lest  he  might  thereby  provoke 
hostility  from  anotlier  equally  powerful.  If  he  had 
doubted  respecting  the  prudence  of  neutrality,  hh  hesi- 
tation might  have  been  terminated  by  the  treatment  of 
a  Heralri  whom  he  despatched  to  Adalbert  on  his  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Count  of  Poictiers  and  Tours.  "  Who 
has  made  you  Count?'*  was  the  question  ;  and  *'  Who 
has  made  you  King?'*  was  the  no  less  laconic  reply,* 

The  domestic  History  of  Fier-a-bras  affords  a  singular 
picture  of  the  ferocity  of  his  times.  He  had  married 
Emmeline,  a  dayghtcr  of  Thibault,  Count  of  Blois,  a 
Lady  who^  chief  cares  were  directed  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Convent  at  Maiilezais  ;  and  who  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  its  Monks  to  have  been  not  less 
distingiiiiihcd  by  her  magnaniniity  than  by  her  Reli- 
gious xeaL  How  far  she  merited  such  a  eulogium 
may  be  decided  by  the  following  incident.  Stung  with 
jealous,  aiid  perhaps  not  unfounded  suspicions  of  the 
fidelity  of  her  husband,  she  determined  to  revenge  her 
nuptial  wrong^s  on  the  Vicomtesse  de  Thouars,  from 
whom  they  originated*  One  day,  having  encountered 
the  olfending  Lady,  she  dispersed  her  retinue,  and  seized 
her  person  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  tbllowing'  night 
exposed  her  to  brutal  and  repeated  violence  from  each 
of  her  own  followers  in  succession.  Then,  in  order  to 
secure  herself  from  the  anger  of  her  husband,  which  she 
was  conscious  must  follow  this  atrocity,  she  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  castle,  from  which  during  two  years  she 
carried  on  a  petty  war  against  Fier-a-bras,  The  inter- 
cession of  the  Ecclesiastics  at  length  prevailed  upon  the 
Count  to  seek  peace  by  concession ;  he  tendered  a  resti- 
tution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
sinned  grievously  against  his  consort.  The  happy  pair 
were  aftectionately  reunited,  and  tiie  Monk  who  relates 
the  tale,  concludes  by  stating  that  this  **  Lady  of  rare 
discretion,  having  reassumid  all  her  ayihoriiy**  conse- 
crated her  wealth  and  power  o  the  completion  of  the 
Church  of  Maillezais.f 

Freed  from  all  apprehensmn  of  Fier-a-bras,  Hugh 
Capet  commenced  the  siege  of  Laon,  and,  in  the  second 
month  of  its  investment,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  camp  by  a  sortie.  Nor  was  it  by  force 
of  arms  that  he  eventually  triumphed.  AdaJberon, 
Bisiiop  of  the  City,  the  reputed  minion  of  Emma,  Qoeea 
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of  the  deceased  Lothaire  *  had  been  severely  visited  by 
the  invading  Prince,  in  consequence  of  thai  scandalous 
imputation  ;  and  smarting  under  his  ill  treatment,  and 
allured  by  the  brilliant  promises  of  Hugh  Capet,  he 
surprised  and  secured  the  persons  of  Charles,  of  hti 
consort,  and  of  Arnulf  The  unhappy  Prince  was  im- 
prisoned at  Orleans,  where  he  died  after  litlle  more  than 
a  year*s  confinement ;  and  the  Metropolitan  was  de- 
gntded  from  his  Archbishopric,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Gerbert,  the  most  remarkable  personage  of  his 
time,  and  one  whose  history  therefore  demands  some 
more  extended  notice. 

Born  of  obscure  parentagef  in  Aquitaine,  Gerfaeft  in 
early  life  had  obtained  charitable  admission  to  a  Moaa^ 
tery,  in  which  he  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Letters,  and  more  especially  of  Science.  By 
permission  of  his  Superior,^  his  education  was  com- 
pleted in  the  University  of  Cordova,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  School  of  Knowledge  in  those  days  of  ig'tioraacc 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  during  his  residence  in  Spain, 
and  so  profoundly  benighted  were  his  Countrymen  td 
whom  he  returned,  that  his  acquaintance  with  ^e  foy^ 
teries  of  Chemistry,  and  his  employment  of  the  Afibie 
numerals  were  regarded  not  without  a  mmglvi&^  thit 
he  had  studied  occult  and  unhallowed  lore  while  abidtnf 
with  the  Infidels ;  and  that  he  was  leagued  with  sso 
protected  by  the  Powers  of  Darknesis.  By  prudent  al^ 
stinence  from  an  idle  parade  of  those  aoqairemenls  in 
which  he  so  far  exceeded  his  generation,  and  which^eott- 
sequently,  if  exhibited  too  freely,  might  have  inemaid 
the  dangerous  suspicions,  not  indeed  to  be  wholly 
avoided  even  by  I  his  exercise  of  discretion,  he  eseapeif 
persecution.  Not  long  subsequently  to  his  return  home. 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  intrusted  him  with  the  dsstrs- 
guished  charge  of  the  tuition  of  his  son,  eiterwndb 
Otho  IIL;  and  on  completing  that  task,  he  was  em 
ployed  as  Secretary  by  the  Arclibishop  of  Hbetnm,  wba 
preceded  Arnulf,  and  after^vards  by  Arnulf  himselC 
Gerbert  originally  engaged  with  the  latter  in  the  tMvm 
of  Lorraine;  but  an  otter  from  Hugh  Capet  to  ooohdH 
to  him  the  suiierintendence  of  the  final  educatioo  of  hii 
son  Robert,  (who  although  associated  with  his  hS^^ 
had  not  yet  attained  his  sixteenth  year,)  produced  to 
opportune  change  in  the  Monk's  allegiance,  and  male 
rial  I  y  forwarded  him  on  the  path  to  brilliant  fortnoe, 
already  opened  by  his  connection  with  the  Impcnsl 
Courts 

The  succensioii  to  the  Archbbhopric  of  Rheiins*  hov* 
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f  The  Dominican  Bzovius,  fht  mdefitigable  contimmtnr  of  &• 
Annah  of  Baroniu^i,  tuid  this  \Tntorof  an  espcvts  LlTo  6f  Gcrbfflif  Im 
iliiicrjivejnetl  £ur  him  a  moit  iJluitriQuti  genealogy.  He  pnlMlli  Ait 
tlie  Family  in  deriveil  frum  TemeDiui,  King  of  Argos,  one  of  dv 
HcracUdac  enjyagcd  m  the  cxi>e(1itiao  by  which  fhey  reoovered  W<K 
poijaesm.  (Tito  Gerherttt  ad  iml.)  F«rb4p»  Creibcit, oo  hit  ^m^ 
iilevatioU;,  would  uut  huve  been  solicitoui  to  teiify  hii  dsDRS  M 
rii^M  liue  fjroRi  one  of  Ihu  aiust  porteutmis  aduUiriei  CD— Jl^  fcy 
the  Hc-ftfhen  ThuiKlurer, 

I  William  uf  Mdmsbury,  who  repmeali  QnWit  aMi  W^ 
Tourably,  aad  deithi  tartly  iu  tbfi  JDiuveli  nliliiA  of  haa^^BBkl 
that  pennisiiioii  wu  ^vvn  for  this  visit  to  Spftin.  Sem  /«#»  Mim^ 
chatutf  neugiofitt  ottpidme  eaptus^  made  frr/ugit  Hitpummmj  mmm 
pnrapue  mlendfn*  wit  AUroio^tam  ct  operas  td  fentu  Artn  m  Sm^ 
cents  rditerret,  (^De  CfetttM  Rtgum  Angii^^  lib.  il  p.  36.  4  SmmM^ 
Of  hiB  progreai,  the  same  Autlvjr  wdl^^  Jbi  mek-amemiimPh 
in  Astroluhio^  Aicandrteum  m  Attronan  mterwHimf  Jkit  —  i 
ut  Faioj  tbi  quid  contm  d  voiaHu  Avuan  forlamdii  SdmM$  St 
rjecire  tettueM  ex  tnjemo ^^ras  ;  t6i  quicgwd  «c/  mo  MJmn  wtJ  i 
curioaUoM  kumana  deprehatdd,   (i&Mf-j 
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ertr^  was  neitbirr  obtaineil  without  apposition^  nor  lon^ 
*^^  presenreH.  The  Carloving-ian  party  was  by  no  means 
*  extrngtiished  in  France  by  the  full  of  Charles;  and  yet 
1^  ntore,  it  had  powerful  supporters  at  Rome ;  where  John 
^p   XV,  WHS  won  by  ihe  prayers  and  the   presents  of  the 

Counl  of  Vermandois  to  resist  the  degradalioD  of  Arnulf. 
[:  The  Cau«e, after  lingering  throufch  the  tedious  processes 
**  of  Ihe  Vatican,  was  formally  adjudg;e<l  by  a  Legate  ; 
"      who,  in  spite  of  an  eloquent  Apology  for  the  Uberties  of 

the  Gtilh' can  Church  delivered  by  Gerbert,  and  slill  re- 
ieofoiaining  to  us,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Arnulf,  and 
I      declared  him   to  be  le^timale  Archbishop.     This  deci- 

tsion  failed  in  procuring  the  captive's  liberty;  but  it 
reiKl«fed  the  further  abode  of  Gerbert  in  France  unsea- 
sonable and  perhaps  unsafe  ;  for  the  Nobles,  unused  to 
withstand  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  refused 
Bubmission  to  the  Spiritual  authority  of  a  Prelate  whose 
appointment  rested  on  no  better  support  than  the 
Bominalion  of  their  King,  a  layman.  Gerbert,  therefore, 
aHer  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  retired  to  the 
Court  of  Germany,  where  he  was  received  with  dis* 
tinguished  favour.  So  well  did  he  improve  the  golden 
opportunities  there  placed  in  his  way,  that  he  was  soon 
m  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  ami  shortly  after 
'•'''*  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  tlip  title  of 
J'  Sylvester  II.  ;  being  the  first  Frenchman  who  had 
r      attained  tlie  Triple  Crown. 

j^  Gerbert  did  not  long  enjoy  the  Pontificate,  and  his 
ads  during  its  possession  were  few  and  unimportant* 
He  died  in  1103,  not  huwever  before  he  had  generousily 
confirmed  the  restoration  of  his  former  opponent  Arnulf; 
and  had  also  published  abroad  an  EpisUt,  which  may 

I  be  considered  as  the  earliest  harbinger  of  the  Crusades. 
It  was  written  in  consec|uence  of  outrages  perpetrated 
against  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Fatiinite 
Khalif  Hakem  ;  and  it  exhorted  all  Europe  to  form  that 
confederacy  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine,  which  was 
Bot  organized  till  nearly  a  Century  after  this  awakening 
summons-  The  genius  of  this  extraordinary  man  em- 
braced every  branch  of  then  existing  knowledge.  In  his 
XpMes  he  cites  the  names  of  several  Classical  authors 
"Whose  Works  he  possessed,  and  by  whose  style  it  is  cvi- 
<Jent  that  his  own  composition  bad  greatly  profited.  His 
skill  in  Mechanics,  like  that  of  Roger  Bucon,  antid|Kitcd 
many  disct»veries  which  were  not  promulgated  as  such 
"till  a  far  later  period  ;  he  couRtructed  spheres  ;  observed 
the  stars  through  tubes;  invented  a  clock  regulated 
l>y  a  balance,  which  continued  in  use  till  Kupcrseded  by 
^he  pendulum  of  Hnygens,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
^VUth  century;  and  brouglit  a  Hydrauhc  Organ  to 
rfection  by  the  employment  of  steam.*  After  hisman- 
T  he  was  a  Poet  also.  The  An  Mutica^  which  is 
nerally  beheved  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  is  no 

*  Or^ana  hyirauUca  iibi  mtrtrm  in  modum  fm'  uqu^  oa^netw 
wifmlmm  ttntuM  titttrgftu  implct  concavitatewi  hat-hiiif  *•/  prr  mul- 
^f^miUft  trainkitHM  ecrree JUiutiE  moduiaiot  c/amoret  cmitiunt.  (Will. 
^tfMlmitbiiry,  ut  mpra^  b,)  It  is  imponsible  to  interpret  theie  wonl^ 
^jlhtfrwiNe  Xhmn  of  ^  cam  ;  yet  Dr.  Bumey,  (ii.  130.)  «p]pe«m  only  to 
^^%pnf«B  flurinriim  at  t1i«  uie  of  **  warm**  water  j  and  Mr.  Bcriogton, 
^n  an  account  of  Gvrtitfrt,  in  the*  Literary  Hiitor^  of  the  Middle  A^t^ 
iticia^  this  HydriiuUc  Or^n,  rniil  wliolly  omitting  the  im}H)rt&nt 
rd  caiidm^  Ihiuks  |vrhft|is  that  he  has  fully  cKpUiijciJ  the  ]>i\»c«ns 
p1oy«(l,  wh«ii  he  statwi  that  th«  sounds  w«re  prodiiced  *'  by  jneani 
wind  p«fl««^  forwanl  by  a  itrong^  cunent  of  vrater,"*  (204  )  The 
Teas«f)  Ubttorians  of  SreaTn-vnginetf  probably,  a»ver  lieard  of 
Herbert,  ami  their  itilvuce  therefore  cannot  \m  a  matter  of  ^ur[»ri^. 
lut  the  pasHoge  in  William  of  Malmsbury  is  wiy  nemarkablc,  aad 
more  att«mtion  than  it  li&s  afl  yet  n.'ceived. 


1103. 
His  Le- 


contemptible  specimen  of  the  Latin  rhyme,  known  after-     France, 
wards  under  the  name  of  Leonine;  and  the  Rhytknio-  ^^^s,^^^ 
machia^   a  Batlle   of  Numbers  aad  Figures,   a  Pjose       Frora 
Tract  in  the  Bame  volume,  describing  a  kind  of  Game,       *-  ^' 
for  which  the  author  deUvers  the  Rules,  appears  to  justify       ^^^• 
the  tradition  tl^at  it  is  to  Gerbert  tliat  wc  are  indebted         *** 
for  the  introdiictioM  of  Arabic  Numerals.* 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  envy  or  the 
ignorance  of  contemporaries  persisted  even  during  his  _ 
Pontificate  to  stigmatize  this  great  Philosopher  as  a  6utory. 
Magician ;  and  a  llistorian  of  llic  Papacy,  writing  three 
Centuries  after  Gerbert's  decease,  has  contributed  to 
preserve  the  calumny.  Sylvester,  says  Platina,t  attained  Platiiia, 
Uie  Triple  Crown  by  evil  arts.  Quilting  his  Monastery 
in  early  hfe  he  made  Jiim self  over  to  the  Devil,  by  whose 
aid  he  became  Vicar  of  Christ,  on  condition  of  a  surren- 
der of  his  Soul.  When  he  inquired  of  ihe  Fiend  how 
long  be  sliould  continue  in  power?  the  juggling  Demon 
replied  that  he  should  bve  long  provided  he  forebore 
from  visiting  Jerusalem.  It  was  aBer  four  years,  one 
mojith,  and  ten  days*  enjoyment  of  the  Throne  that, 
having  said  Mass  in  a  particular  Church,  he  asked  to 
what  Saint  it  was  dedicated  ?  and  upon  learning  that  it 
was  named  the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  he  knew  his 
end  to  be  approaching.  Straightway  he  confessed  hia 
maniiold  sins,  acknowledged  the  Diabolical  compact, 
and  became  absorbed  in  penitence.  In  conformity  with 
his  last  request,  so  soon  as  he  had  expired,  his  trunk, 
mutilated  of  the  limbs,  was  placed  on  a  car  drawn  by 
two  horses ;  and  the  spot  at  which  they  should  volun- 
tarily stop  was  to  be  that  of  his  entombment.  The  gate 
of  ihe  Lateran  was  their  resting  place ;  and  there,  ac- 
cordingly, the  remains  of  Sylvester  were  interred  ;  and 
the  rattling  of  his  bones  beneath  ground,  and  the  super- 
natural  sweating  of  his  gravestone  still  notify,  agreeably 
to  the  warnhig  of  hi«  Epitaph^  that  the  death  of  the 
Pope  for  the  time  being  is  near  at  band. J  This  tissue 
of  Fables  has  been  sagaciously  exposed  by  Natidt^  ;§  and 
without  entering  upon  the  particulars  which  that  learned 


♦  Abacum  certe  pnmvs  a  Sartjcemi  raptertM,  r^gufaw  dedtt  quOf 
a  tUitanHhHt  ahamHiw  rix  mtHUfunlur.  (Will.  Maimsbury,  ut 
sup,)  A  copy  of  the  Ar$  Jliu4*c<$  and  of  the  iik^thmoniuchtit  exists 
nraoiigj  thu  KawUmon  MSS.  tu  tho  Bodlt-iaii,  and  iii  described  by 
Dr.  Biiriicy,  (ju  129.)  It  is  on  vellum,  and  the  former  occupitffl  about 
tWL'uty  duodecimo  pagca.  The  latter  Tract,  which  is  uiKloubtedly 
written  by  Gerbert,  has  l)een  traimluted  into  German,  and  m»y  bo 
found  ill  the  Opfva  «fe  Utsu  Smcchorum,  1616,  really  edited  by 
AugiLiitu»  Duke  of  Brunswick^  under  thi»  naoMa  of  Guslavut  Seleaua* 
A  single  lin«  from  the  pen  of  Gerbert  may  be  found  in  Orderic  Vi- 
tfllis.  (i.  trp.  Duchesne,  S^ormanmtca^  ^.  371,)  It  alludes  to  his  traoa* 
lation  from  Rhtims  to  Ravenna,  and  afterwardi  froin  Raveona  (o 
Roma,  and  however  Toujjhly  it  may  sound  to  modem  ears,  it  wa« 
coQ^idereii  smooth  and  itiuaicaL  by  lbof»e  of  coutemporarias  : 

TroRMtt  ab  R  Gerbrrtui  in  iZ,  poMt  Papa  tigmt  R, 

The  line,  had  as  it  i%  hasiind«TfroD«  various  fitading«i.  Buonius 
(d<J  «ii«i«*  999.)  givf»«oHiie/i/  and  t^f^e^-^«ad  eliewbere  we  have  smeo, 
rcffti  ifutvad  is  vigrt^  which,  by  iucrea&injy;  t)ie  a) UU' ration,  at  tha 
same  tuns  increases  the  only  spcciei  of  merit  tu  which  ibe  verj»«  can 
lay  claim. 

f  Im  ntd.  The  hostility  which  the  Botnlsh  Writers  for  the  most 
|tart  cherish  against  0«rbert,  may  anve  from  his  ktfrrrmda  biatpke-' 
mim^  (at  Harofiius  tefins  it,)  thai  thi»  Pope  waa  the  Anti.Christ  and 
man  of  Sin.  A  remaxkabia  opinian^  as  Mr.  Sbaroti  Turner  justly 
&t)Ifs  it,  for  tbeXth  Century,  and  &tiU  more  renutfieabley  ha  might 
have  added,  for  one  who  himself  was  to  Ik^coow  a  Pope*  Sob  more 
coDceniing  Gerbert  in  Mr,  Turuar's  EnginHiit  AltdMr  Agf»,  iv,  434. 

\  Thia  assertion,  made  on  thi;  authority  of  Marti ui;s  Poluuiui,  is 
the  sole  point  concernmg  which  Piatina  tofi|>ears  to  heHit4ti£  %  v^ 
rtimne  sii  an  tecta  ip§i  f^niifice*  vtdenfti  ad  quot  pcrUitft. 

)  Apoi»ffie  pour  ie«  grand*  kummws  govp^oiutn  de  Muffie,  ch,  iIju 
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History. '  and  most  pleasing;  writer  furnishes  in  defence  of  the  in« 
jured  Pope,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  two  facts  which 
few,  probably,  will  deny ;  that  no  one  ever  observed  the 
prodigcy  asserted  to  belong  to  his  tomb ;  and  that  his 
Epitaph,  instead  of  making  the  declaration  attributed  to 
it,  is  a  glowing  testimony  to  the  piety,  the  integrity,  and 
the  holiness  of  life  of  the  deceased,  written  almost  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  by  one  of  his  successors,  Sergius 
IV.,*  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  character,  and  who  himself  possessed  un- 
disputed claims  to  similar  excellent  qualities. 

The  Legends  concerning   Sylvester  have  received 
various  additions  from  many  very  competent  hands. 
William  of  Among  others  are  some  recorded  by  William  of  Malms- 
^"'  bury,  under  whose  treatment  they  were  not  likely  to 

lose  any  of  their  supernatural  tone.  That  Writer  accord- 
ingly informs  us  that  Gerbert  in  his  youth,  when  at 
Seville,  lodged  with  a  Saracen  under  whom  he  studied 
Magic ;  and  that  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  his  Pre- 
ceptor a  certain  necromantic  volume,  containing  the 
sum  of  his  whole  Art,  he  made  him  drunk,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  entertained 
some  love  passages,  stole  it  from  under  his  pillow,  and 
fled  away  with  the  treasure.  His  Host  awakening,  and 
discovering  his  loss,  tracked  the  fugitive  by  his  skill  in 
Astrology ;  and  Gerbert,  aware  of  his  pursuit  by  like 
science,  took  refuge  under  a  wooden  bridge,  hanging 
from  its  beams  without  fear  of  discovery  so  long  as  he 
should  touch  neither  Earth  nor  Water.  Escaping 
afterwards  to  the  seashore,  he  made  his  bargain  with 
the  Devil  for  conveyance  home  ;t  and  the  Fiend  from 
that  hour  took  especial  charge  of  his  fortunes,  and  among 
other  advantageous  Arts,  taught  his  votary  how  to  dis« 
cover  hidden  treasures.  The  Monk  then  recites  a 
Legend,  which  has  been  often  repeated,  concerning  a 
Statue  in  the  Campus  Martins  at  Rome,  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  extended,  and  bearing  an  in- 
scription, "  Strike  here  I*'  Sylvester,  prompted  by  his 
wily  counsellor,  perceived  the  mistake  into  which  num- 
bers had  been  betrayed,  who,  falsely  interpreting  these 
words,  had  belaboured  the  unhappy  Image  unmercifully 
but  unprofitably ;  and  marking  the  precise  spot  on 
which  the  shadow  of  the  finger  was  thrown  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  Sun  passed  the  meridian,  he  exca* 
vated  the  ground  beneath,  at  nightfall,  in  company  with 
a  single  attendant,  and  opened  a  souterrain  which  might 
be  considered  the  Palace  of  Midas.  It  was  built, 
furnished,  and  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  peopled 
by  gold.  The  structure,  its  Royal  array,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  alike  framed  of  that  costly  metal.  But  an 
ill-advised  attempt  made  by  the  Pope's  servant  to  appro- 
priate some  of  its  precious  contents  to  his  own  use,  was 
frustrated  by  a  general  alarm  among  the  golden  and 
ghostly  crew ;  and  by  the  total  darkness  which  ensued 
when  an  archer,  standing  with  his  arrow  ready  on  the 
string,  shivered  to  pieces  a  carbuncle  whose  intrinsic 
light  illuminated  the  wonderous  cavern.  Strange  to 
say,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  by  other  advice  than  that  of 
♦iic  Devil — Dei  monUu — that  the  daring  Pope,t  sum- 
moning up  his  presence  of  mind,  escaped  without  pay- 

♦  Pope  A.  D.  1109. 

f  William  of  Malmsbury  is  here  a  little  doubtful  whether  he 
shall  obtain  credit ;  ted  fuec  wUgaritfr  Jicta  crederei  aliquit,  eo  quod 
Moieai  Popu/tu  iiiteratorum  famam  i^gdere,  dicena  iilum  loqui  cum 
Dttmone,  but  he  expresses  his  own  entire  conviction  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  Fbpe's  death-bed. 

{  This  tale  is  related  in  the  Oetia  Botnanorum^  evil,  not  of  Syl- 
vester by  name,  but  of  quidam  Cierieua  tubiiiU, 


ing  the  price  of  his  follower's  rashness.  The  Evil  Spirit 
indeed  might  not  be  within  call  at  the  moment  of 
danger,  for  his  responses  were  generally  obtained  firom 
a  metallic  head  cast  with  due  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Stars  \*  and  it  was  from  that  Oracle  that  Sylvester 
received  information  of  the  period  of  his  death,  concern- 
ing which  William  of  Malmsbury  writes  much  in  the 
same-  manner  as  Platina.  After  the  above  fearful  naiu 
ratives,  the  reader  may  derive  some  consolation  respect- 
ing the  Pope's  final  destiny,  from  a  Chapter  in  Wier's 
singular  Work,  Dt  Prttsiigiis  Dtemonvm,^  in  which  we 
are  assured  that  Sylvester^s  repentance  was  availing,  so 
that  he  defrauded  the  Devil  of  his  due.  In  anoUier 
place  I  the  same  Writer  informs  us  that  the  Pope  shut 
up  a  Dragon  in  the  Capitol ;  and  we  learn  from  Naud6 
also§  that  the  monster  so  incarcerated  was  said  to  devour 
the  huge  allowance  of  6000  human  victims  daily. 

Idle  as  these  stories  are  in  themselves,  they  are  not 
without  their  value  in  the  eye  of  the  Historian  ;  for  thej 
belong  to  the  creed  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  consequentlj 
essential  to  all  who  seek  just  acquaintance  with  the  cfae* 
racter  of  those  times.  But  we  must  not  delay  longer  on 
this  Episode.  Little  interest  attaches  to  the  remainder 
of  the  obscure  reign  of  Hugh  Capet ;  or,  as  may  be  OIn 
more  properly  said,  little  more  can  be  related  on  account  ^ij 


of  that  obscurity.      Some  rebellious  acts  of   his 


'0^ 


Robert  are  darkly  implied;  and  we  are  more  openly 
told  of  incessant  petty  struggles  among  his  Noblesi  and 
of  much  bloodshed  without  glory.     After  the  example 
of  Clovis,  neglected  by  the  Faineans  of  the  1st,  and  by 
all  the  Kings  of  the  lid  Race,  Hugh  Capet  established 
his  Court  at  Paris;  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
eminently  devout,  and  two  proofs  of  his  pious  temper 
are  greatly  extolled ;  one  that  he  converted  bis  Palace 
into  a  Church  still  existing,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Ber* 
tholemew ;  another,  that  afler  his  unction  at  Rheim% 
he  never  again,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  plaoed 
the  Crown  upon  his  brows.     This  abstinence  was  attri* 
buted  by  his  enemies  to  a  consciousness  of  his  usurpa* 
tion ;  by  his  friends  to  humility  ;  or  to  belief  in  a  rs». 
velation  made  to  him  by  St.  Valerius,  that  the  Kingdon^ 
should  abide  in  his  Family  during  seven  Generations^.  ^^ 
The  discreet  King  imagined  therefore  that,  by  surrender 
ing  the  Regalia  in  his  own  person,  he  might  steal  wmtm 
march  upon  Fortune  and  Prophecy ;  and  by  i 
count  among  the  descents,  might  add  one  to  their  nti 
ber.    Mezeray,  with  that  fervid  loyalty  which  is  a  i 
sary  qualification  for  a  Historiographer  Royal J|  remark 
that  Hugh  Capet  eitlier  did  not  know,  or  else  had  te"^ 
gotten,   that  *'  seven  generations,"  in  Scriptural  Ian*  m 
guage,  is  equivalent  to  '*  all  Ages,"  and  consequential 
that  the  Dynasty  which  he  founded  will  never  be  tmi 
tinct.     Hugh  died  in  his  fifly-fiflh  year,  leaving  onm'M 
son  and  three  daughters,  and  was  buried  in  St.  DeniStf 


*  Certd  intpectione  iyderumf  cum  vidtiicet  omnet  Pltmetm 
ctfTfiU  sui  mcdiiarcHiur^  Will,  of  Malmsbuxyi  p.  37, 
Lt  vi5. 

'  V.37. 
ui  ntpr^. 

It  is  but  lust,  however,  to  Mezeray  to  remark,  that  be  lost 
pension  of  4000  livres  in  consequence  of  some  bold  expei 
his  History.    It  was  a  sordid  act  in  Colbert  to  depive  him, 
more  sordid  in  Louis  XIV.  to  permit  the  deprivation. 

^  The  laborious  and  very  useful  authors  of  the  Umvenai 
iory,  are  sometimes  amusinfj^  from  their  blunt  and  literal  hi 
Thus,  determining  the  surname  Capet  to  be  originally  « 
they  interpret  it  Jolterhead  s  and  they  add  that  Hugh's 
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jy.  The  Keig^s  of  Hugh  Capet  and  of  his  son  and  s'lc- 
^■■^  cessor  Robert,  belong  to  one  of  ilie  darkest  periods  not 
P  Only  of  French,  hut  of  general  European  History  ;  and 
^  the  causes  of  this  obscurity  may  be  found  partly  in  U)e 
♦  want  of  communication  between  men  of  different  Coun- 
tries, and  even  of  different  Provinces  in  the  same  Coun- 
r  try,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  mutual  curiosity  as 
^  ,to  their  respective  trajisaclions  ;  partly  in  the  nature  of 
»^  those  transactions  themselves,  in  which  countless  petty 
interests^  and  scarcely  one  that  is  paramount  and  predo- 
mtnant,  are  the  objects  to  be  contemplated.*  National 
Historyt  in  truth,  did  not  exi^st  during  this  dark  period. 
Each  Feudal  Lord  mamtained  astern,  separate  dominion, 
seldom  in  amicable  contactt  o(\eu  in  ferocious  collision 
With  surrounding  Chieftains:  and  the  Kinff,  no  more 
an  one,  and  not  always  the  most  powerful  of  their 
Body,  is  to  be  considered  ^  their  titular  Head,  not  as 
the  Monarch  of  a  great  People.  From  this  confusion, 
JDOt  bright  but  turbid,  we  must  be  content  to  giean  such 
fcw  personal  anecdotes  of  the  Prince  as  have  been  re- 
irded  by  Monkish  diligence ;  and  they  must  be  accepted 
illuslralloiis  not  so  much  of  the  History  as  of  the 
laniiers  of  the  times. 

The  6rst  years  after  the  accession  of  Robert  XI.  were 
occupied  in  ditferenccs  with  the  Church,  which  proved 

I  that  the  little  authority  he  was  permitted  to  retain  by 
liis  imperious  Vassals  could  be  still  more  closely  and 
painfully  curtailed  by  a  foreign  Spiritual  domination. 
^he  Holy  See  continued  peremptorily  to  demand  the 
telease  and  restoration  of  A  run  If,  the  deposed  Arch- 
bishop, still  detained  In  prison  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  House  of  Capet.  At  the  same  time,  a  marriage 
»  which  Robert  had  contracted  exposed  him  in  his  domes- 
tic relations  also  to  the  wrath  of  the  Papacy,  The  real 
motive  which  snduced  ihe  violent  opposition  of  Gre- 
gory V.  to  Robert's  connection  with  llertha,  widow  of 
Eudes,  Count  of  Blois,  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
King's  omission  to  seek  dispensation  from  (he  Holy  See, 
after  he  had  received  U  from  theGallican  Bishops.  The 
retext  urged  was  the  grievous  sin  of  transgressing  the 
-bidden  Canonical  degrees  ;  for  the  King  had  held  as 
ponsor,  at  the  Baptismal  Font,  one  of  Bertha's 
children  by  her  former  husband ;  thus  contracting  a 
t.ie,  at  that  time  absurdly  esteemed  no  less  an  impedi- 
aDdent  to  wedlock  than  positive  consanguinity.  This 
:aiiaTriage.  probably,  was  one  of  affection,  for  it  was 
^solemnized  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  widow*s 
^3and  became  free ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  Bridegroom 
r  that  his  engagement  had  been  pronounced  inc^s- 
uous  by  the  Pope,  than  he  hastened  to  propitiate  him 
»y  partial  abandonment  of  the  first  point  in  dispute ; 
'^storing  Arnulf  to  freedom  (although  not  to  his  See) 
the  price  of  the  hoped  for  retention  of  Bertha.  But 
^lie  Pontiff  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  conciliated.  As- 
I  ^&«mbUng  a  Council  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  his  re- 
f  Jlrtrim,  the  IHd  Otho,  from  whose  sanction,  no  doubt, 
'  *Je  derived  increased  boldness,  Gregory  pronounced  that 
-^lobcrt  must  separate  himself  from  Bertha^  that  both 

-^.dclAJde^  wai  daughter  of  Gtiillaurae  Teitie  d'Eiouppe^  m  Mop' 
•^bci/^  /  What  third  term  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  coujundioa  ? 
Ai^'elly  asBigtt*  a  more  houourablte  iource  to  this  Family  name,  y«* 
:^«y»f/fff  «•»  prapre  une  grone  tite^  el  aujifure  un  bon  etprU :  cilherii» 
**e  iida,  derive  it  from  a  particiilar  cup  worn  by  Huj^h.  In  th« 
C^fWineoM  Rtffum  Francorum  (ap.  Bouquet,  %.  3^2.)  it  h  aoicl,  tic 
^^meitm  efl  fuia  dumjuvcnit  caputia  iofebat  au/rrre  per  ludum. 

•  These  eauMS  are  very  ably  followed  out  by  M.  tie  Sismoadt, 
^MJUi,  da  Frttrtfniij  pari  x%x,  ch*  iii, 


must  perform  penance  during  seven  years  under  pain 
of  excommunication  ;  and  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tours 
who  gave  the  nuptial  blessing,  and  the  Bishops  who 
assisted,  should  be  suspended  till  they  had  tendered 
personal  satisfaction  to  the  Apostolic  See.  Not  with- 
standi nnr  the  general  timidity  ami  the  overweening  de- 
votion which  sigfiially  marked  the  character  of  Robert, 
he  continued  firm  in  resistance  lo  this  most  oppressive 
mandate  ;  and  three  years  at  least,  if  not  twice  that 
number,  are  generally  believed  to  hav5  ehipsed,*  before 
he  was  so  far  worn  down  by  the  sutferings  consettuent 
upon  the  excommunication  of  himself  and  the  Interdict 
of  his  Kingdom,  as  to  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the 
object  of  his  atfections.  In  spite  of  the  discredit  some- 
times thrown  upon  the  nearly  contemporary  anthorilies 
which  relate  (he  fearful  effects  of  the  Papal  Bulls,  we 
think  they  receive  confirmation  from  similar  passages 
in  History;  and  although  we  may  hesitate  to  beheve 
that  Bertha^  horror-stricken  at  the  Pontifical  anathemas, 
was  delivered  of  a  Babe  whose  head  and  neck  in  all 
points  resembled  that  of  a  GaosCjt  we  are  still  far  from  re- 
jecting that  part  of  the  statement  by  Cardinal  Damiano, 
which  affirms  that  Robert  was  shunned  as  one  accursed 
by  his  subjects;  that  he  was  abandoned  by  all  hut  two 
attendants,  who  provided  his  Ibod  ;  and  that  even  these 
menials,  whom  fear,  bribes,  or  unconquerable  attach- 
ment detained  near  his  person,  purified  every  vessel 
from  which  the  King  and  Queen  had  eaten  or  drunk  by 
passing  it  through  the  fire.  J 

The  King  at  length  submitted  ;  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
was  wrung  from  him ;  and  the  beautiful  Constance,  (it 
is  doubted  whether  of  Toulouse  or  Provence,)  whom  he 
next  espoused,  was  not  of  a  disposition  likely  to  retain 
his  love.  Nevertheless,  although  by  no  means  increas- 
ing the  personal  happiness  of  the  Monarch,  this  con- 
nection with  the  South  largely  contributed  to  retinc  the 
manners  of  his  hitherto  rude  Court,     Languedoc  and 

*  Vai»*»ette,  who  is  followed  m  VAri  dt  f'trtjler  i€i  iJahi,  con- 
trary to  the  great  muti  of  authorilie§j  restriclji  the  opposition  of 
Robt'ii  withiu  one  year. 

f  Ejt  quti  iwtetpit  flium^  amttrmttm  per  omnia  collum  et  capni 
habrntem  ;  (Damiani  Epat,  \i.  15,)  a  siory  wholly  unnoticed  hy  cou- 
temporaries,  //  n^  rut  nrn  de  monximcvj^  danx  toute  cette  uffmre, 
is  the  well  known  and  witty  remark  of  Voltairej,  qvc  taudace  dtt 
Pape,  ft  infoiblfuc  da  Hoi.  {Sur  lr$  3/afMrjr»  ch,  39.) 

J  DamimiOf  ut  tupra.  M.  de  SismonfU  rejects  this  aarriitive  of 
Dnmiauo,  who  wrote  within  fifty  years  of  the  occurrences  which  he 
Tvktes ;  and  lie  thinks  the  privations  of  Rolwrt  were  craftily 
hi'ightenetl  by  the  Cardinttl  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV  ,  whom  in  a  future  pa^^e  of  this  Chapter  we  shall  per- 
ceive engaged  in  a  litnigi^le  with  Rome.  Stran^^e  to  say,  the  ino»t 
impToballe  part  of  Ihe  story,  the  monstrous  birth  imput<;d  to  the 
QueeJJj  iN  not  ecpiully  doubted  by  M.  de  Sismondi ;  who  suppose* 
that  fear  mi^jht  really  produce  some  such  eiFect  upon  a  seasitive 
mothur.  But  if  the  Baibe  be  once  admilted,  we  think  tlie  argument 
in  favour  of  the  utter  destitution  of  the  Koyal  Fair  is  strenpihened 
a  thousand  fold  ;  for  Hurely  it  mnst  have  been  punishment  uot  only 
menaced^  but  absolutely  tnfitcttdf  which  operated  so  powerfully  oa 
Bertha's  iTnagination.  The  moat  learned  ami  acute  Historian  of  the 
Italian  Repnhlics  has  not  to  be  told,  that  300  years  after  the  Inter- 
dict of  France  during  tha  tvl\^  uf  KinR  Robert,  a  Bimilar  Bull 
istued  by  Clement  V.  annihilated  for  the  time  the  entire  Commerco 
of  Venice,  uUerly  proscribed  her  frtjm  communion  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  exposed  her  mariners  and  foreij^i  reside utw  to  assassination^ 
And  reduced  her  Citiiens  io  despair  j  till  the  iron  collar  and  tha 
unparalleled  telf-devotion  of  Francesco  Dandolo,  (//  Cantf)  pro- 
curetl  rcnaiKKion  of  the  Pontifical  Cenmrt*.  It  waa  eaay  for  %hm 
Senate  of  that  ^reat  Republic  to  defy  th«  similar  thunders  of  tha 
Vatican,  laimched  afterwards  in  the  more  enlightened  Jays  of  the 
XVlIth  Century;  but  those  trolls  were  sutlidently  terrible  to  quell 
their  courage  and  drive  them  to  Kid»niis^ion  in  the  XlVth  ;  and 
therefore,  afortioriy  to  ovirpowcr  a  superstition*  JCing  of  1  rancts  \sL 
the  Xhb, 
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Provence  were  the  chief  schools  of  that  chivalrous  de- 
votion  to  the  Fair,  which  sheds  grace  over  the  otherwise 
stern  and  repulsive  features  of  these  iron  Ages;  and 
Music  and  Poetry,  and  whatever  else  was  then  known 
of  the  Arts  and  the  elegances  of  life,  were  cherished  in 
those  districts,  hy  frequent  intercourse,  through  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  with  the  polished  Saracens  of 
Spain.  Even  amid  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  ascetic 
Monks,  we  may  discover  that  Northern  France  reaped 
unnumbered  benefits  from  intermixture  with  those  more 
cultivated  regions;  and  the  bitter  reproofs  and  re* 
pinings  of  Glabrus  afford  a  lively  picture  of  the  Bar- 
barism endeared  to  him  by  long  habit,  the  invasion  of 
which  he  therefore  witnessed  with  anger  and  reluctance.* 

The  rude  proofs  to  which  the  patience  of  the  gentle 
Robert  veas  exposed  by  the  capricious  violence  of  his 
new  Consort  lefl  it  unimpaired ;  and  some  of  the  Anec- 
dotes recorded  of  his  meekness  place  him,  so  ftu:  as  that 
quality  is  regarded,  quite  on  a  level  with  even  the  en- 
during and  philosophic  husband  of  the  Athenian  Xan- 
tippe.  Some  of  the  little  trickeries  to  which  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  Queen's  temper  reduced  him  are 
amusingly  related.  He  was  lavish,  as  it  seems*  in  alms- 
giving, and  wlienever  he  bestowed  a  disproportionate 
bounty  on  a  beggar,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  discreet 
caution,  "  Take  care  that  Constance  does  not  see  you  !"t 
On  one  occasion,  when  she  had  studded  his  lance  with 
silver  nails,  he  employed  a  mendicant  to  pull  them 
out  again,  giving  them  to  him  for  his  trouble,  and  ad- 
vising him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  Queen's 
clutches ;  and  when  Constance  aflerwards  observed  that 
the  lance  had  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  the  King 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  God  to  witness  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  A  ready  subterfuge 
on  all  occasions,  indeed,  relieved  the  conscience  of  this 
simple  and  confiding  Prince  from  the  burden  of  perjury, 
whether  committed  by  himself  or  by  others  ;  although 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  singular  precaution  by 
which  he  guarded  against  the  evil  consequences  of  that 
crime,  had  far  more  reference  to  the  welfare  of  other 
men's  souls  than  of  his  own.  Whenever  any  of  his 
Vassals  approached  to  pay  homage  and  tender  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  with  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the  fidelity 
which  experience  had  taught  him  was  too  likely  to  be 
violated,  he  presented  to  him  a  rich  crystal  reliquary,  as 
it  seemed,  enchased  with  gold,  upon  which  he  was  to  be 
sworn.  Especial  care,  however,  had  previously  been 
taken  not  to  inclose  any  holy  remains  within  that  costly 
receptacle ;  and  the  sagacious  Casuist  believed  that  all 
who  perjured  themselves  upon  his  empty  casket,  did  so 
without  sin,  and  consequently  without  hazard. 

The  easiness  of  this  Prince's  temper  too  oflen  de- 
generated into  weakness.  The  Poor  were  admitted  to 
his  banqueting  chamber  as  partakers  of  the  broken 
meats,  and  they  did  not  always  requite  this  charity  with 
gratitude.     One  beggar  who  had  crept  under  the  table, 

*"  Ctgpertmi  eonfittere  grtdid  ^jtudem  Reginm  m  Frtmeiam  aifue 
BmrgmtMam  ak  Arvemid  ei  A^itanid  (iVovence  was  sometimes 
oaUed  Aquitaine,  Mes«r&y,  ii.  477.)  howtmc  wnni  levUaie  vaniuimi, 
moribmt  et  vetie  distortif  armit  et  equorum  phaleru  incompoiiiit  a. 
mtidio  capitiM  eomia  mtdaliy  hittrumum  more  barhit  ran,  ealigig  ei 
oereii  tttrpimmi.  (Glabnts  Rodulphiu,  iii.  ad  /in.  op.  Bouquet,  x.) 
11m  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  crving  enormitieB  of  dress 
are  here  the  chief  objecta  of  complaint ;  and  he  may  find  abundant 
parallel!  in  the  denundationif  of  our  own  Puritan  Stubbea. 

f  Thin  anecdote  and  thow  which  follow  relating  to  King  Rubert*t 
UaiiXj  of  temper,  are  borrowed  firom  Uelgaldua  Fioriacenaia,  Viia 
Roberd  Begit,  c.  8.  &c.  ap.  Bouquet,  x. 
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and  who,  crouching  like  a  dog  at  Robert's  feet»  was  fed 
from  his  plate,  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  Royal 
mantle  an  ornament  of  gold  weighing  aix  ounces.  IRie 
King  perceived  the  theft,  dissembled  his  knowledge, 
permitted  the  escape  of  the  pilferer,  and  replied  to  tha 
angry  remarks  of  Constance  when  she  diacoveied  the 
robbery,  that  the  poor  offender  doubtless  had  moia 
need  of  the  gold  than  himself.  In  a  similarly  'y^it^ykflii 
temper,  he  concealed  the  thefl  of  a  consecnited  mbnm 
candelabrum,  which  a  priest,  in  his  very  presence,  canied 
off  from  the  Altar ;  and  when  Constance  swore  by  tha 
soul  of  her  Father  that  she  would  pluck  out  the  robbei^s 
eyes  if  he  were  detected,  the  King  privatdy  fiimished 
him  with  money  from  his  own  purse,  to  remove  bttyj*^ 
beyond  all  hazard  of  her  vengeance. 

Qualities  thus  sofl  in  their  nature  were  ill  adapted  lo  Wmi 
the  maintenance  of  a  throne  founded  upon  recent  usiir»  "ma 
pation,  or  for  the    restraint  of  fierce  and  turlmlcnl  ^^^ 
Vassals ;  and  it  is  without  surprise,  therefore,  that  wa  ^^^^ 
hear  of  a  lingering  war  in  which  Robert  was  engaged 
for  establishment  in  a  possession,  his  legitimate  rigfai  In 
which  could  not  be  denied.     His  unde,  Henry  Duke  of 
Burgundy,   dying  childless,  bequeathed  to    him  that 
territory,  which,  even  without  such  bequest,  aocoiding  . 
to  Feudal  usage,  would  have  reverted  to  the  Ciowa. 
The  Fief,  however,  was  perseveringly  contested  fay  tna 
other  claimants ;  and  notwithstanding  an  importaat  aid 
which  the  King  obtained  from   Richard  II.  of  Nei^ 
mandy,  the  most  faithful  and  powerful  of  his  Idnsnoi 
and  allies,  who  at  one  time  joined  him  with  mora  tfatt 
20,000  men,  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he  waa  full} 
acknowledged  Lord  of  the  disputed  Provinoe.*     Taa 
incidents  during  this  protracted  struggle  are  characteriitia 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Age.     The  Convent  of  St.GtenDBail^ 
might  be  considered  the  key  and  citadel  of  Auzeim^ 
which  the  Royal  army  was  on  one  occasion  besiegin|f  ^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  " 
siastics  in  his  Camp,  Robert,  as  if  inspired  with 
and  most  unusual  martial  ardour,  gave  orders  Ibr 
assault     At  the  moment  of  the  advance  of  the  atoi 
party,  a  thick  haze  arose  from  the  river,  and  en' 
the  holy  walls  in  its  folds,  so  as  altogether  to  inl 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  garriaon, 
was  affirmed,  retained   the  full  benefit  of  clear 
The  soldiers,  struck  with  a  belief  that  the 
proceeded  from  miraculous  interventiofi,  beiooik 
selves  to  hasty  flight,  and  abandoned  their  cam|i.t    3Kk 
another  instance,  a  more  fortunate  event  was  attrifalikiKad  •> 
to  a  supernatural  agency,  which  the  Monks  pmlisi  mUf 
borrowed  from  the  downfal  of  Jericho  before  toe  nmam^ 
horns   of  Joshua.     The  King  was  an  aecompiidb.^B' ft 
Musician,  and  no  small  portion  of  his  time  was  devob^rf  g 
to  the  composition  of  Hymns,  which  were  wegalm^r^  ^ 
performed  in  the  Church  Service  under  his  own  iiau^iW* 
diate  superintendence.     Having  invested  the  Gmtla     ^ 
Avalon  without  success  for  more  than  three  months^ 
the  morning  of  the  Feast  of  St  Hippolytiia,  Ibr  wl 


*  The  Fief  of  Burgundy  was  bestowed  on  Robert's 
Henry ;  and  subsequently,  on  the  accession  of  that  I^ince  to 
Thrane,  it  waa  given  by  hin  to  hia  younger  beaUMB,  Rohwt^ 
founder  of  the  mat  Roj-al  Hoe  in  tke  Duchy,  wkidi  c    '       * 
than  360  yeacs.    King  John  minited  tiw  thifkj  to 
1361,  and  aflerwanls  granted  it  to  hn  fourth  too, 
founder  of  the  second  Royal  House  of  Butamaify  wl 
in  1477. 

f  GUbrua  Rodolphua,  (H.  6.)  tfao  aolhoRtr  Ibr  tfass 
baUy  waa  uaacqiiainted  intti  tbi  Muad^  and  kai 
and  '£r  h  ^au  luti  iXuen, 
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he  professed  <listing;\itshed  esteem,  he  ^vtthdrew  to  St. 
D^niP,  in  order,  as  was  hi*  wont,  lo  direct  the   Choir 
during  the  celebration  of  Mass,     The  Monks  niised  the 
Uymn  Agnut  Dd,  da  nobU  pactm  I  and  while  the  King 
was  devouil^r  leading  the  fiolenin  chant,   the  walls  of 
tlie  Castle,  which  doubtless  had  been  sufficiently  under* 
mined    beforehand,    fell   to  the    ground,  as  was  said, 
spontaneously;  and  the  besiegers  entered  without  fiir^ 
ther  resistance.*     The  Queen,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether   pleased    that    her    husband's    metrical    powers 
should  be  restricted  to  the  service  of  the  Saints,  and 
she  one  day  playfully  begged  him  to  nmke  herself  his 
tfaetne.     Not  long  afterwards  he  presented  her  with   a 
stave  commencing  0  Constantia  Mariyrum  I  and   her 
eye  resting  upon  her  own  name,  she  asked  no  hjrther, 
«ad  (elt  satisfied  that  she  was  the  object  whom  he  had 
cclebrated.t 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  her  jealousy  had  not 
extended  beyond  the  canonized  dead  !  But  in  order  to 
free  herself  from  the  growing  influence  which  a  Favourite 
was  establishing  with  the  King,  she  recklessly  perpe- 
trated a  foul  and  most  atrocious  murder.  Hugh  de 
Beauvais,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  beyond  his 
aamef  by  a  studious  compliance  with  the  fancies  of  his 

tweak  master,  which  were  seldom  used  to  meet  deference 
elsewhere,  had  won  his  entire  contidence  ;  and  secretly 
encoursged  him  in  an  intention  which   he  cherished  of 
shaking  off  the  domestic  tyranny  of  Constance,  and  re- 
eslling  the  gentle  Bertha,  in  spite   of  the  remembered 
wrath  of  the  Vatican.     It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
duriitg  a  short  absence  of  the  Queen,  Bertha  was   not 
actwally  readmitted  to  the  Palace  and  her  former  rights. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Constance,  stung  either  by  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  been  thus  really  injured,  or  by  the 
■pprehension  that   such  injury  was  impending,  armed 
twelve  trusty  retainers  of  her  uncle,  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
•wprised  the  King  while  hunting  in  company  with  his 
^vourite,  and  laid  the   unhappy  Hugh   de  Beauvais 
^t^d  at  his  feet.     Robert,  says  the  Chronicler  Glabrus, 
^^^s  rendered  melancholy  for  a  short  time  by  this  occur* 
'^Bce ;  but  he  soon  reconciled  himself  to  the  Queen,  as 
'''^a*  his  duty, I 

The  mutual  outrages  of  the  Feudal  Lords  were  by 
"lo  means  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  France,  and  a 
■^izurc   of  the  City  of  Valenciennes  from  the  Count  of 


of 


'ttvolved   Robert  in    hostility  with  the  Crown   of  Ger- 
U^ny,  to  which  the  former  of  those  Nobles  was  Vassal, 
J^  the  disposition  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Henry  II., 
~**3  not  been  governed  by  moderation  equal  to  his  own. 
^^*  interview  to   terminate   the  dispute  was    arranged 
**^^ween  the  two  Princes,  and  a  spot  near  Yboi,  in  Lux- 
IT.  ^***^urg,  on  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  was  appointed   for 
U.  "^^defvows.     But  the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  Court 
^^^uctte,  on  this,  as  ou  many  other  eimilar  occasions, 
*^«i^voured   to  prevent   cordial   intercourse;  by  w his- 
[^^*ixig  suspicions  of  probable  bad   faith ;  and    by  im- 


however,  was  speedily  removed  by  the  frank  and  gene-     rraaet^ 
rous  confidence  displayed  by  Henry,     Passing  the  river  ^^"v^*' 
one   morning,  with   too   few  attendants  to  excite  alarm,       Tnm 
or  even  notice,  he  appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  French       ^^  »• 
Carnp,  cordially  embraced   the  King,  assisted  with   him       ^87, 
at  Mass,  and  partook  of  his  repast     This  confidential         *® 
visit  was  returned  on  the  morrow ;  the  Sovereigns  inter-      ^*  ^ 
changed     presents,*    testified    great   marks    of  sincere      ^^^^ 
mutual   esteem,  and  agreed  to  unite  their  arms  in  order 
to  do  justice  between  their  Vassals  ;  an  enterprise  the 
completion  of  which  demanded  no  less  than  two  cam- 
paigns.   It  was  perhaps  by  a  remembrance  of  the  chival* 
rous  conduct  of  Henry  on  this  occasion,  which  was  not 
the  only  one  in  which  he  met  Robert  in  personal  confer- 
ence, that  Francis  L  was  guided,  when,  in  later  times,  he 
displayed  a  similarly  noble  and  confiding  spirit  ou  the 
Field  of  Oolh  of  Gold. 

But  we  must  turn  to  less  grateful  incidents.     During 
the  concluding  years  of  the  Xth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
Xlth  century,  the  Church  was  making  rapid   strides  to 
that  unlimited  dominion  of  which  ere  long  she  became 
so  folly  possessed.     One  oi'  the  reigning  follies  of  the  Superstition 
first-menlfoned  period  wasa  beUefin  the  approaching  end  of  *hetimc«. 
of  the  world  at  the  completion  of  the  first  Millennium 
of  the  Christian  Era.    During  the  second  portion,  men's 
minds  were  fantastically  imbued  with  overweening  and 
superstitious   reverence  for  every  relic,  the  genuineness 
of  which  was  asserted  by  the  crafty,  and  admitted  by  the 
credulous,     Jt  seemed,  we   are  told  by  Glabrus^f  as  if 
there  were  a  general  resurrection  of  those  holy  pledges 
which  after  long  concealment  were  simultaneotisly  re- 
vealed to  the  Faithful.     Every  shrine  which  announced 
its  possession  of  a  dry  bone,  a  withered   limb,  a  tattered 
rag,  or  a  splintered  chip,  to  which  the  blindness  of  zeal 
could  attach  imaginary  sanctity,  was  visited,  worshipped, 
and  enriched  by  the  powerful  of  the  Earth  :  and  Robert 
and  liis  Queen  were  among  the  most  active  who  tra- 
versed   Europe   in    pilgrimages.      During   one   of  his 
devout  journeys    to  Rome,  the    King  placed  a  sealed  Rob*ri*s 
packet  upon  the  Altar  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  oJf«ji"^ia 
Vatican,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  those  Apostles,  ^^"^V*****^- 
The  mysterious  otTering  excited  great  expectation  among 
the   Monks,  whose  eager  curiosity  scarcely  restrained 
itself  till  the   morrow  ;  and   their  disappointment  weis 
proportionate  when  the  donation  was  found  to  consist 


Hainault,  by   Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  might  have    of  nothing  more  than  a  Hymn,  **  Comeiius  Centtirio^*' 
'^      '      *    *~   *  '  "  ^         in  both  words  and  music  a  composition  from  the  Royal 

pen,  assisted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  who  about  that  time 

had  invented  his  gamut.J 


Robert, 


The  weakness  of  this  otherwise  good  and  gentle  Prince  Contradie- 
was  graduallv  diverted  from  harmless  follies  to  purposes  *^o"s  i"  tba 
of  blood,  by  the  intolerance  of  his  Ecclesiastics  ;  and  *=*''''''*^^' ^'^ 
that  spirit  which  had  at  first  devoted  itself  to  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving  and  ambiguous  benevolence,  was  ulti- 
mately stimulated  to  the  detestable  excesses  of  a  fierce 
Religious  Persecution.  Were  it  not  lor  the  many  simi- 
lar anomalies  in  human  character  which  daily  experience 


^l^ing  that  the  Sovereign  who  should  first  cross  the    presents,  it  would   scarcely  be  credited  that  the  same 
j^er  would   thus  make  a  virtual   acknowledgracDt   of 
^ fer ioiity,     A  boat  moored  in  the  mid  current  was  pro- 
^^^ed  therefore  as  the  scene  of  conference.   All  mistrust. 


^  Gb-MVJcoit  Si/kiefue,  c  32.  apud  Bouquet,  x, 
^  id.     Jb,     Malkrttreuvrmmt  i7  n'y  avmi  rien  de  fioii  d  dire  de 
^ar  Prmcekatf  says  V«lly,  vnth  gremttr  tnith  than  i^Ilantry. 
4  /|tfe  wra  J2e7,  fiai  akfUioUo  tempore  ta/i  /aetv  trisiu  rfftctut, 
i^m£nf  ut  ikcttbiii,  eomcorM  Reginm/uU.  iil.  2, 


Prince  could  condemn  those  who  differed  from  him  in 

*  Out  of  the  atuncroQi  sod  wiry  contly  gifls  routimOy  teadsredf 
Heniy  conteated  hiouelf  by  acce^ioK  a  Copy  of  tins  Gospels  «a- 
richcd  with  gcild  and  preciaui  vtoaes,  And  a  simtkrty  oraamented 
Reliquarj'  toutaioiDg  a  tooth  of  the  Martyr  ViceDtiut.  His  Contort 
to4jk  a  pair  of  ^Idea  ceoeers^  pare*  auri  ionium  mtvu,  Glabrut 
RcHlolphiiA,  iii.  3. 

f  Lib.  iii.  c.  G.  ajp.  Bouquet,  x.  p. 32. 

}  Ckrttmque  de  Si,  Dottf,  ad  ind,  ap,  Bauquet|  &• 
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Penecutton 
of  the  Jews. 

A.  D. 

1009. 


Uiitory.  merely  speculative  opinions,  to  the  most  excruciating^ 
of  all  deaths,  in  his  own  presence,  who,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  reig;n,  had  defrauded,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
scaffold  of  criminals  justly  due  to  its  vengeance.  It  is 
related  that  twelve  traitors  had  been  convicted  on  the 
plainest  evidence  of  plotting  his  assassination.  While 
awaiting  the  order  for  execution,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  pardoned  immediately  afler  its  admi" 
nistration  ;  the  King  at  the  same  time  informing  their 
Judges,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  put  any  one  to 
death,  whom  his  and  their  common  master  had  thought 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  his  table.* 

The  first  cruelties  which  Bigotry  perpetrated  were, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  control  of  a  Government  so  feeble 
as  that  of  Robert,  and  indeed  received  countenance  firom 
similar  outrages  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
consequence  of  a  false  rumour  that  a  profanation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  Khalif  Hakem  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  Jews,  that  unhappy  race  of  outcasts  was  subjected 
to  every  variety  of  death  by  torture  which  ingenious 
cruelty  could  suggest ;  and  which  in  many  instances  was 
escaped  but  by  suicide.t  All  Christians  were  interdicted 
from  trafficking  with  Hebrew  merchants  ;  and  Rainard, 
Count  of  Sens,  the  single  Noble  in  France  who  afforded 
them  protection,  was  himself  denounced  as  an  apostate, 
scoffingly  and  irreverently  taunted  as  King  of  the  Jews, 
and  proscribed  as  one  accursed,  whose  assassination 
would  be  meritorious.  Even  afler  the  fury  which  hunted 
this  rejected  race  to  the  death  had  partially  subsided, 
they  were  still  held  up  as  objects  of  public  scorn,  con- 
tumely, and  abomination ;  and  among  the  established 
customs  which  marked  their  degraded  lot  was  one  long 
retained  at  Toulouse.  Every  Easter,  some  Jew  was 
placed  under  the  chief  porch  of  the  Cathedral,  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembled  and  exulting 
populace,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  defenceless  and  un- 
resisting, while  he  received  a  blow  on  the  cheek ;  for 
the  perpetration  of  which  cowardly  outrage  it  was  usual 
to  select  one  of  the  most  vigorous  among  the  townsmen. 
k,  D.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  during  a 
'  1020.  visit  from  the  Viscomte  de  Rochechouard,  the  Civic 
authorities,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  their  noble  guest, 
appointed  his  Chaplain,  a  brawny  and  muscular  Priest, 
to  perform  the  unmanly  office  of  striker ;  and  so  furious 
was  the  blow  directed,  that  the  eyes  and  brains  of  the 
victim  were  dashed  out,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  pave- 
•  ment  of  the  Cathedral.} 
Heresy  at  Not  many  years  afler  this  Persecution  of  the  Jews,  a 
Orleans.  Heresy  was  detected  at  Orleans,  in  which  the  notions 
-A.  D.  inculcated  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  received 
1022.  doctrines  of  the  Church,  mainly  on  -ome  obscure  points 
relative  to  the  precise  nature  of  our  Lord  during  his 
Incarnation ;  and  other  similar,  dark  questions  equally 
transcending  the  powers  of  Reason.  They  were  re- 
presented, however,  to  the  ignorant  and  open-eared 
populace  in  far  more  odious  colours;  and  the  new 
Manicheans  or  Gnostics,  as  the  Heretics  were  termed, 
were  accused  of  practising  secret  enormities  like  those 


*  Helgaldus,  Fila  Roberti  Regit,  op.  Bouquet,  x.  p.  64. 

\  Communi  omnium  Ckrittianorum  coiuensu  decrettem  e$t  ui  omnet 
Jvdcti  tU>  iHorum  territ  vei  civitatibtu  fundittit  pel/erentur,  Sicque 
univern  odio  habiti,  expu/ti  de  civilaiibutf  a/ii  gladiit  trucidaii,  aiii 
Jluminibut  necatif  diversisque  moriimn  generibut  tnterempliy  mmnulli 
eliam  ie»e  divertd  cade  interemerumi,  Ita  tciiicei  ut  dignd  de  ei$ 
ultione  peractA  vix  pauci  eorum  in  orbe  reperireniur  Romano,  (Gla- 
brus  Rodolphus,  iii.  7.) 

X  Chronicon  Ademari  Cabanensxs,  ad  ann,  op.  Bouquet,  z.  154. 


Brutal  cus- 
tom at 
Toulouse. 


firom  the  evil  report  of  which  even  the  Agapse  of  the 
Primitive  Christians  did  not  escape ;  of  casting  into  the  ^ 
flames  the  infant  produce  of  their  incestuous  orgies; 
and  of  feeding  their  neophytes  upon  the  ashes  of  tliose 
unhallowed  sacrifices;  which  were  believul  by  soQie 
hidden  virtue  and  mysterious  potency  to  bind  all  who 
partook  of  them,  indissolubly  and  for  ever,  to  thdr 
damnable  profession. 

Maddened  by  the  dissemination  of  calumnies  thnsfi 
atrocious,  the  Citizens  of  Orleans  were  preparing  to  ^ 
burst  the  gates  of  the  prison  to  which  some  of  these 
Sectaries   had  been  committed,  when  the  opportnns 
arrival  of    Robert  and  his  Queen  interrupted   thdr 
violence.     The  death  by  popular  fury  which  the  alte- 
rable victims  did  but  narrowly  escape,  was  noir  €S* 
changed  for  the  legalized  and  regulated  torture  oTlhs 
stake  ;  and  thirteen  human  beings  were  burned  alivie  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court  assembled  as  to  a  FestinL 
Among  the  sufferers  was  a  venerable  Monk  who  hsd  A 
once  filled  the  high  office  of  Confessor  to  the  Qoe^ ;  if 
and  Constance,  forgetful  alike  of  the  gentleness  of  ber* 
sex,  of  the  majesty  of  her  exalted  station,  of  the  dtts 
Spiritual  ties  which  had  formerly  linked  her  to  the 
dying  Ecclesiastic,  and  of  the  promptings  of  ordinaij 
pity,  stood  up  when  the  devoted  band  moved  forward  to 
execution,  and  aiming  at  the  aged  Stephen,  as  he  |^ 
her,  with  the  ornamented  knob  of  a  cane  which  it  ^ 
the  fashion  of  the  time  for  ladies  to  carry,  struck  out  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  vaunted  the  ferocious  act  as  a  triumph 
of  Religion  over  natural  affection.* 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  spirit  so  stirring  and  ambitious  Ai 
as  that  of  Constance  would  allow  her  husband  to  omi|  !■  d 
her  own  Family  an  important  ceremonial  for  mhkk 
prescription  might  now  almost  be  pleaded ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, at  her  instance,  Robert  associated  his  eldttt 
son  Hugh  in  government  with  himself.     The  youth  st 
the  time  of  his  Coronation  had  scarcely  completed^ 
tenth  year ;  yet  before  he  had  passed  five  more,  us 
avarice  of  his  mother,  and  the  general  neglect  which  ht 
encountered  at  Court,  drove  him  into  open  outrsM. 
His  Kingship,  he  said,  produced  nothing  to  him  Mtflei 
meat  and  clothing  ;t  he  demanded  a  partition  of  poiRri"* 
as  well  as  of  titles;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head<lft 
turbulent  band  of  followers  he  pillaged  the  estates  ofUi 
Royal  Parents.     Robert  in  the  first  instance  turned  to      j 
his  Ecclesiastics  for  advice  and  consolation  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived with  his  wonted  meekness  a  bitter  reproof  wUeh 
brought  to  remembrance  his  own  past  breaches  of  filial 
duty,  and  warned  him  that  the  similar  acts  under  wbidi 
he  was  now  suffering  were  no  more  than  retribtttife.i 

*  Gesia  S^nodi  Aurelianmtis,  ap.  Bouquet,  z.  539.  wheie  oeflBl 
the  fuUowing  quiet  note ;  culpanda  iane  tn  hoc  Cctutamtim  Rq^ 
Velly  also  passes  by  the  savage  deed  of  Constance  without  icM** 
tion,  and  contents  himself  wiu  explaining,  as  Bouquet  does  W  ^ 
a  note,  the  fashion  of  her  cane :  Telle  6toii  alors  ia  mode  parm  ^ 
Damet  de  qucUiU  ;  ioutet  portoient  de  petitet  canmes  UgirUf  d0^^ 
pomme  pour  f  ordinaire  6toit  om6e  de  la  fyure  de  que/que  di^^ 
(i.  450.)  If  the  instrument  were  no  more  than  mm  petite  ck0^ 
Ugercj  the  blow  must  hare  been  inflicted  with  no  small  fiuj,  tf^  ^ 
is  not  possible  that  its  fatal  effect  could  exceed  the  brutal  uitefl^ 
of  the  striker. 

f  Cement  te  nil  dominii  rei  peculiarii  prater  vidwm  et  vettU^i  ^ 
regno  unde  coronatu*  fuit  poste  mandare,  ccepit  eorde  trittari,  ef^ 
apud  Palrem  ut  ei  quippiam  dominii  largiretur  eomqyeri,  QmO*". 
Mater  comperient,  ut  erat  avarimma^  maritique  tmagitirai/^ 
renitens  insuper  convitiit  atque  maiedictit  j'upfmem  Uot0^* 
Olabrus  Rodolphus,  iii.  9. 

X  Seep.520.  Itwasan  Abbot  of  Dijon  who  thus  awakened  BoM^ 
conscience,  Meminiue  te,  0  Rex,  convemi  v^miarum  oppt  efc w"J^        ' 
que  Patri  ac  Matria  ie  illalorum  m  tnd  jwmUmitf  ywewMWilefti^ 
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It  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  unworthy  conduct 
that  on  the  demise  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  Robert 

*  declined  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  son  also,  ttie 
Crown  of  Italy  tendered  to  his  acceptance  by  the  restless 
ItOfnbards.  However  greatly  tempted  by  a  prospect  of 
the  recovery  of  Lorraine,  if  he  emtrarrassed  Conrad  IL 

r  whom  the  Germanic  Body  had  already  chosen  as  Uieir 
b  King,  by  a  struggle  in  Italy,  he  had  sufficient  discretion 
^  lo  refuse  the  glittering  otFer  ;  and  the  activity  soon  ex- 
tt  hibited  by  the  new  Monarch  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
determination.     Hu-^h  died  in  the  foliowing  year;*  of 

•  the  three  remaining  sons  of  the  King  oF  France^  Eudea 
J»  was  too  imbecile  for  public  functions  ;  and  the  wishes  of 
K  Constance  opposed  the  legitimate  claims  of  Henry,  in 
H  order  to  secure  I  he  advancement  of  her  favourite  and 
^B  younger  son  Robert,  Henry,  as  she  declared  with  little 
ly  re^rd  to  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  and  as  most  of 
^,     the  Bishop*!  uncourteously  repeated  after  her,  was  per- 

•  fidious,  indolent,  and  effeminate,  and  in  his  neglect  of 
the  Laws  strongly  resembled  his  Fathert  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Robert  persevered  in  opposition  to 
the  ivishes  of  his  Queen,  and  Henry  received  the  Regal 

■  title  ;  the  possession  of  which  he  soon  abused  not  less 
disgracefully  than  his  predecessor*  So  grievous  were 
the  outrages  committed  by  himstdf  and  his  brother,  (who» 
in  spite  of  their  recent  opposition,  were  now  leagued 

» together   for    purposes  of    violence,    and    to  curb,   as 
they  affirmed,  the  insolence  of  their  Mother,)  that  Ro- 
bert was  compelled  to  take  the  field  and  repress  them 
f      by  a  more  than  Civil  War.|     The  afflicted   Monarch 
did  not  long  survive  this  unnatural  struggle  ;  he  died  at 
Melun,  while  on  a  Pilgrimage,  leaving  l>ehind  him  a 
far  juste r  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Genlie  than  to  that  of 
the  f^se,  by  which  he  is  sometimes  not  very  appro- 
priately diBtinguished.§ 
9A        The  unnatural  enmity  of  Constance  against  her  son 
^   Henry  displayed  itself  with  fresh  vehemence  aiWr  his 
^>   accession  ;  and  so  formidable  was  the  opposition  which 
^K  she  at  first  succeeded  in  exciting,  that  the  young  King 
"^  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  a  handful  of  attend- 
ants  in  the  Court  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  at 
Fescamp,     That  faithful  ally  was  prompt  in  affording 
succour;  Henry  reentered  his  Kingdom  triumphantly, 

I  chased  his  opponent  at  every  point  of  attack,  and 
obliged  Constance  lo  negotiate.  The  proud  spirit  of 
the  Queen  sank  under  disappointment  and  humiliation. 


I 


Jmt9Jjidiet  Deo  permit ttntt  nJiUu  ingeruntur  fualia  tti  ip$€  gmUo* 
riiuM  mgeuiiiip    Id*  ibuL 

^  Iq  Moma  epicedial  lines  on  the  ileath  of  Hugh,  preseired  by 
GUbrut  Rodolphij],  {ul  nrp.)  the  wishest  of  the  Itiilinni  are  i^trungly 
cxpmsed  :  if  by  them  Belief,  nUoguther  without  kaawledge;  if  by 
«  ranchnua,  certainly  with  «duktion* 

Omnia  quem  prona  poMcehat  Italia 
C^MT  utjura  prum^rct  reyalia, 
Vclly  also  is  Tery  dolorous  on  the  loss  of  Hufi^h  \  wha  no  doubt 
pbtaiiied  from  thu  Monks,  but  with  %ms\\  apjiMarancL:  of  di'sert,  the 
title  of  U  Grand  !  We  Ictiow  httle  more  xst  him  than  that  he  diid 
at  eighteen  yeara  of  a^e^  having  %\mx\.  between  threo  and  fmir  in 
TobbinK  him  t'other  and  Mutht't ;  and  that  latterly  he  t>ecame  devout 

^  Simvtaiorem^  aegnemj  molinn^  in  nf^itgitndo  jure  patriaaa^ 
iurum,     Odolricus  Episc.  Aurelianensia,  ap.  Bouquet,  x,  &04. 

I  Beilum  ptutquftm  Civiie,  Glabrus  Rodolphuu,  lii  9.  Had  the 
Monk  read  Lucan  ? 

^  Before  bin  death,  Robert  visited  many  holy  places,  and  ai  Gla- 


brus aflums,  performed  uumeTotiH  cure*,  e»necicilly  on  lq»er».  This 
It  the  fir§t  record  of  the  virtue  of  the  Hoyiu  touch,  absurdly  daimed 
for  the  Kings  of  France  no  less  than  for  thof«  of  EngbncL     FhiUp 


mine. 
A.  D. 

1032. 


1. 11  said  to  have  lost  that  j^ifk  on  ar count  of  his  incontkneucei  but 
liapptly  it  was  restored  to  his  successors.    Velly,  i*  544. 


and  her  death,*  within  a  month  aRer  the  signature  of     France 
this  compulsory  Treaty,  confirmed  Henry  on  his  throne,   ^-^^^--^ 
at  the  price  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  territory  in       From 
return  for  the  Norman  assistancct     Durinj^:  this  strug-       *-  ^' 
gle»  and  for  some  time  atVer  its  termination,  France  was      ^^7. 
afflicted  with  a  hideous  and  most  overwhelming  cala-         *** 
mity»  the  horrors  of  which  are  minutely  and  painfully      t\^' 
detailed  by  a  contcmjMirary  writer.     For  a  year  before  ^  ^^^^' 
the  death  of  Robert,  the  Kingdom  had  been  alarmed  by  ,  ^^^ 
continually  repeated  menaces  of  approacldng  Scarcity,  and 
the  total  failure  f>f  the  harvest  in  1032  at  len_j^th  brou<yht 
Famine  to  extremity.     Precautionary  measures,  even  if 
they  had  l>eeu  understood,  or  could  have  been  practised 
during^   the   infancy  of  French  commerce,  would   now 
have  been  unavailing,   for  all   Europe  was,  in  various 
degrees,  BimilarJy  visited.     The  facts  which  Glabrus  re- 
cords are  probably  exag^gerated  ;  for  the  theme  of  misery 
was  too  well   suited  to  the  tnlse  eloquence  of  a  Mo- 
nastic Chronicler  to  escape  without  Rhetorical  engrafl* 
meuts;  still   he  would   not    have  ventured    upon    the 
extraordinary  narrative  which  he  presents,  without  much 
authority   to    support  him  ;    and    we    are    justified    in 
tielieviug-,  that  the  main  texture  of  his  story  is  woven 
from  truth. 

All  classes  indifferently,  we  are  told,  were  exposed  to  Najrativo 
similar  and  equal  privations,  and  the  price  of  food,  if  ^/^'*\'"" 
any  scanty  portion  of  it  could  be  found,  depended  upon  ^  T^"^ 
the  caprice  of  the  vendor.  Herbs,  weeds^  and  roots 
gave  but  little  relief  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they  were 
quicldy  exhausted,  and  Nature,  raging  for  sustenance, 
preyed  on  diet  the  most  unnatural.  The  strong  seized 
the  weak,  tore  them  piecemeal,  and  devoured  their 
limbs.  The  sacred ness  of  hospitality  was  violated,  and 
the  entertainer  stole  the  liie  of  the  guest  beneath  his 
roof,  in  the  hope  of  supporting  his  own.  Children  were 
enticed  by  toys  and  caresses  to  remote  spots  in  which  no 
eye  could  witness  their  massacre  ;  the  graves  themselves 
were  ransacked  for  their  tout  and  mouldering  contents; 
and,  as  if  the  revolting  traffic  had  been  publicly  autho- 
rized, human  flesh  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market 
of  Tounerre.  Those  who  would  have  purchased  and 
partaken  secretly,  dared  not  forgive  the  open  com  mis-  • 

sion  of  this  execrable  crime  ;  the  perpetrator  was  con- 
demned to  the  tiames,  and  the  stock  on  his  shambles 
was  buried ;  but  a  famishing  wretch  disinterred  the 
treasure  by  night,  was  seized  during  his  horrible  ban- 
quet, and  perished  at  the  same  stake.  Near  a  Church 
in  the  Forest  of  Ma^'on,  stood  a  small  and  solitary 
cottage,  by  the  road  side,  presenting  itself  oppor- 
tunely for  travellers.  It  could  admit  but  very  few 
at  once,  yet  seldom  did  a  night  pass  that  its  lodg- 
ing was  unoccupied.  Two  visitors,  one  evening,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  were  preparing  for  repose,  when  the 
attention  of  the  latter  was  attracted  by  that  which 
seemed  a  human  head,  partially  concealed  in  a  dark 
corner  of  their  chamber.  Further  examination  re- 
vealed yet  greater  horrors;  till  apprehensive  of  some 
danger,  although  they  scarcely  understood  its  precise 
nature,  the  terrified  pair  atlempted  escape  from  the 
slaughter-house  \  and  were  nearly  overpowered  by  \\s 

*  E>iU  fut  intrrr^e  a  St.  Drnis  attpret  dti  Rot  jon  mart  doni  eth 
avoit  canimueUemeHt  ttQuhli  ie  repoi^  sajn  Velly  ;  not  as  it  leerna 
quite  withotit  a  miagiving  that  the  would  not  even  then  lie  alto- 
gffth^r  quiet 

f  HeDry  ceded  the  Veiin  aa  a  Fief  to  Robert  j  it  pmhmced  th« 
country  between  the  Oise  and  the  Ej>te,  thus  bringing  the  Noroidns 
withia  six  leagues  of  Faris. 
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master,  who  already  deemed  them  his  prey.  Whe«  the- 
Officers  of  Justice  searched  the  premises,  various  muti^ 
lated  remains  of  n^  kss  than  eight  and  forty  bodies 
\rere  discovered.  Men,  women*  and  children  hftd 
been  murdered,  and  partially  devoured  by  this  Cannibal, 
who  was  instantly  hurried  to  execution.*  Such  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  extraordinary  recital  of  Glabrus, 
who  adds,  that  the  crop  of  the  year  1033,  a»  if  to  atone 
for  receni  &ilures,  produced  a  return  fivefold  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  harvests;  and  thus  terminated  the 
long  su0ering8  of  the  starving  population.  If  we  have 
expressed  any  suspicion  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  abovn 
particulars,  our  doubts  have  arisen  sc^ly  from  their 
astounding  nature ;  for  the  general  good  faith  of  the 
Chronicler  by  whom  they  are  avouched  is  ummpeached.. 
It  may  be  remembered,  also,  that  our  own  times  and 
our  own  Country  have  produced  a  trade  in  wholesale 
slaughter,  probably  exceeding  in  its  fearful  and  ua-^ 
known  extent  that  of  the  Forest  of  Ma^on ;  that  the 
commission  of  some  of  these  murders  has  been  sub- 
stantiated in  a  Court  of  Justice ;  and  that  the  men  of 
blood  by  whom  they  were  enacted,  were  prompted,  not 
by  the  intolerable  gnawingfi  of  exhansted  Nature^  but  by 
a  sordid  and  miserable  thirst  for  gold. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  most  salutary  institu- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages  was  established  by  the  activity 
of  the  Clergy.  So  early  as  the  year  994,  aAer  the 
ravages  of  a  Pestilence  in  Limousin  and  Aquitaine,  the 
chief  Feuded  Lords  had  engaged  to  abstain  from  pri* 
vate  war&re ;  and  this  Peace  of  God^  as  it  was  called, 
although  hourly  violated  after  the  first  terror  of  the 
calamity  from  which  it  arose  had  subsided,  continued  to 
be  sedulously  and  earnestly  preached  by  the  Eccle- 
siastics. The  late  Famine  awakened  its  remembrance 
amoBg  the  Laity ;  and  Provincial  Councils  were  heUL 
in  which  the  Prelates  solemnly  anathematized  all  its 
transgressors,  and  declared  that  their  everlasting  portion 
should  be  with  Cain,  Judas,  Dathan,  and  Abiranu 
But  the  terrors  of  Excommunication  passed  away  from 
memory  even  sooner  than  those  of  Famine;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  effect  of  the  Councils  waa  seen  far  more 
in  an  increase  of  perjury  among  those  wha  had  sworn 
to  observe  the  Peace,  than  in  a  diminution  of  violence  or 
vrrong.  By  a  dexterous  modification  of  the  too  power* 
ful  curb  which  they  had  at  first  attempted  to  impose 
upon  human  passions,  the  Clergy  ultimately  attained 
theif  object ;  and  the  Peace  of  God^  which  bad  becomn 
a  dead  letter,  assumed  vigour,  extent,  and  somewhat 
of  permanency  when  exchanged  for  the  Truce  of  GotL 
By  this  compact  it  was  not  pretended  that  War  should 
be  abolished,  but  it  was  regulated  and  humanized^  The 
ehief  provisions  forbad  every  military  operation  and 
every  d^ed  of  blood,  either  public-  or  private,  between 
sunset  on  Wednesday  and  suniise  on  Monday ;  thus 
aUoiting  no  more  than  three  days  and  two  njghts  in  each 
week  to  the  passion  of  destructiveness.  Certain  FesU- 
vals  and  Holy  Seasons,  according  to  the  several  usages 
of  partienlar  Provinces,  increased  th«e  sum  of  tranquil^ 
lity  ;  Churches  and  Cemeteries  with  a  precinct  of  thirty 
paces  around  them*  provided  they  were^  neiiher  fortified, 
nor  prostituted  to  any  abuses  of  sanctuary,  were  held 
inviolable ;  so*  also  were  the  persona  of  Reiigious>  of 
both  sexee  and  of  labourers  in  husbandry ;  and  fire  and 
pillage  were  averted  from  flocks,  herds,  standing  crops, 
stacks,  granaries,  and  implements  of  Agriculture.    These 

*  Glabrus  Rodolphui^  iv.  4, 


enactments  were  enforced  not  only  by  a  denunciation  of 
Spiritual  censures,  but,  in  some  instances^  by  the  esta* 
blishraent  of  an  armed  Police — Papala^  or  Patad&^~^ 
supported  by  contribution ;  and  a  belief  was  diligently . 
inculcated  that  infraction  of  the  Truce  would  be  visited 
by  a  most  terrific  disease,  le  mal  des  ArdenU^  or  le  fe^ 
mere ;  which  is  said  to  have  racked  the  joints  and  eor 
trails  as  by  fire,  or  to  have  dismembered  the  limbe», 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  upon  which  it  seiased. 
The  independent  Provinces  of  France  readily  acceded 
to  thia  Pacific  Code  but  Henry  deemed  it  an  infraction 
of  his  prerogative  ,  and  declared  that  his  Vassals  needed 
no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  authority 
of  their  Sovereign.  Seldom  has  any  Sovereign  reigned 
in  whom  authority  was  less  respected  !* 

The  characters,  indeed,  of  Henry  I.  and  of  the  ally  ^ 
by  whom  he  had  regained  his  Crown  were  most  strongly  ** 
contrasted.     While  the  former  slumbered  ingloriously 
on  the  throne  of  France,  Robert  of  Normandy  ezhn 
bited  an  undaunted  valour,  an  imbounded  liberality,  and 
a  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  well  denoted  by  either  oC 
the  titles  which  History  has  annexed  to  his  nanui,  U 
Diable  or  le  Magni/ique.t     He  had  already  restored  to 
their  dominions  a  Count  of  Flanders  and  a  King  of 
France ;  and  his  protection  was  afterwards  extended  to 
his  kinsmen,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Princes,  expelled  from 
their   throne  by  Canute  the  Dane.     The  armament, 
however,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  dts* 
parsed  by  a  storm,  and  in  the  year  after  that  faUuie». 
his  restless  spirit,  exchanging  the  enthusiasm  of  arms 
for  that  of  devotion,  prompted  him  to  join  the  herd  of 
Pilgrims  thronging  to  JerusalenoL    It  is  not  impossible 
that  secret  stings  of  conscience  furm'shed  an  additional 
stimulus  to  that  exercise  of  piety  ;  and  that  the  sudden 
death  of  Richard  III.,  his   Brother  and  predecessor, 
may  be  ascribed  with  truth  to  the  poisoned  cup  which  it 
was   whii^red  that  Robert  had  administered.      His 
Barons  viewed  the  proposed  departure  with  alarm*  and 
complained  that  he  would  leave  them  without  a  head. 
"  By  my  faith,"  replied  the  Duke,  "I  will  not  leave  y<Hl 
without  a  head.     I  have  a  little  Bastard  who,  by  God'k  ^^ 
blessing,  will  grow  up  in  due  season;  and  if  you  wiff  |^ 
now  make  choice  of  him,  I  will  associate  him  in  the    1. 1 
Duchy  as  my  successor.*'      Harlette»  daughter  of  a    |0S! 
Tanner  at  Falaise,  had  borne  to  Robert  a  child,  at  thst 
time  seven  years  of  age ;  and  the  Normans^  becanse^ 
as  they  said,  it  suited  them  so  to  do,  took   the  oath  of 
fealty  to  this  boy,  William,  the  future  Conqueror  of 
England.     His  Father,  having  accomplished  hin  Ywrn^^- 
died,  while  on  his  return,  at  Nice  in  Bithynfa,  leaviop  V 
his  possessions  to  the  doubly  uncertain  rule  of  a  JlaaUuil^ 
and  a  Minor. 

The  claims  of  the  Tanner's  grandsont  tothnN< 


•  For  the  Truce  of  Ood,  see  pp.  276.  463.  of  tius  voluTue ; 
Cbui^,  O/om,  ad  v.  Treva  ;  and  M.  da  Si«noiHli|  &»bL  d§9. 
Yol.  IV.  put  ill.  ch.  V.  p.  246. 

f  Velly  thinks  the  fint  of  theio  nsoee  was  gina  on  aflcomd 
the  Mvenhr  with  which  he  refused  quaiAer  duriag  his  eT|Widitioii 
&voiir  of  Henry  II. 

t  Robert  etniek  with  the  beaxity  of  the  daughter  of  his  i 
at  Falaiit^  with  whom  he  had  daaeed  at  aa  enjaitainamnt  ulI 
Falbar't  Castle^  signified  to  hie  host  a  wish  that  the  partnanhi^c 

the  evening  should  not  ierminate  with  the  BaU ;  a  raq ^  — s^—* 

according  to  the  ffvOss  fisshion  of  the  tiai«s,,a  Vaasal< 
compliment  from  his  lA)nl.    The  Fatheit  bowoter^  wiUinir  to  ] 
aerre  his  Daughter's  honour,  substituted  in  heR  placD  the  i 
lette,  nothing  loth  at  the  exchange ;  and  who  so  fiur  maA 
Duke's  affisctions,  as  not  to  fittvl  alana  at  the  mvdalioa 
morning  brought  with  it,  and  to  banish  ail  xivaiiy  for  tha 
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children,  that  the  Crown  should  pass  to  those  of  his 
sister  Adele  by  the  Regent. 

The  minority  of  Philip  I.  is  one  entire  blank,  un- 
broken by  a  single  event  of  Historical  importance  in 
which  France  was  partaker.     In  its  course,  William  of 
Normandy  complet^  his  Conquest  of  England ;  but  the 
advantages  which  the  Crown  of  France  was  ultimately 
to  derive  iVom  that  brilliant  exploit  of  its  great  Vassal 
were  not  developed  till  many  years  after  the  achieve- 
ment.    When  the  Royal  Infant  attained  his  fourteenth 
year  he  was  emancipated  from  the  guardianship   of 
Count  Baldwin  by  death ;  and  no  successor  being  ap- 
pointed, the  young  King  unhappily  abandoned  himself 
to  uncontrolled  licentiousness ;  so  that  the  first  Histo- 
rical notoriety  which  he  attained  was  by  a  denunciation 
from  the  furious  Hildebrand,  at  the  very  commencement 
Complaintt  ^^  ^^^  Pontificate.     '*  Your  King,  wrote  the  proud  and 
of  Gregory  impetuous  Gregory  Vlf.  to  the  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
yil.a^dxitt  <*  takes  the  lead  among  all  Princes  of  our  time  in  sell- 
ing the  Church  of  God,  scattering  her  possessions,  and 
enslaving  and  trampling  under  foot  a  Mother  whom  he 
is  bound  to  honour  and  respect"*    A  reasonable  humi- 
liation averted  the  anathema  which  the  Pope  menaced ; 
but  since  Philip,  save  for  the  moment,  made  no  change 
in  his  practical  disobedience,  the  compldnts  were  renewed 
a  few  months  afterwards  in  louder  and  less  measured 
terms.     The  Letter  of  Gregory  to  the  French  Bishops 
IS  an  average  specimen  of  the  tone  employed  by  him 
towards  offending  Princes.     "  Your  King,"  he  repeats, 
"  or  rather  your  Tyrant,  following  the  suggestions  of  the 
Devil,  is  the  source  of  all  the  calamities  which  I  have 
enumerated.     He  has  defiled  his  youth  by  crime  and 
infamy.     Not  less  weak  than  he  is  miserable,  he  use- 
lessly holds  the  reins  of  the  Kingdom  intrusted  to  his 
charge  ;  not  only  licensing  his  subjects  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  all  atrocity  by  relaxing  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
but  exciting  them  also  by  his  own  avowed  tastes  and 
actions  to  the  commission  of  every  foulness  which  it  is 
forbidden  either  to  do  or  even  to  name.     Not  content 
with  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  by  pillaging 
Churches,  by  adulteries,  by  detestable  plunderings,  by 
perjuries,  by  frauds  of  every  kind  with  which  we  have 
ofltentimes   reproached   him,  he  now,  like  a  Brigand, 
extorts   huge   sums  of  money  from  certain  Merchants 
who  from  every  quarter  of  the  Globe  attend  the  Fairs 
in  France/'t     The  climax  here  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able.    Who  can  doubt  that  those  universal  Merchants, 
the  robbery  of  whom  is  more  grievous  in  the   Holy 
Father's  sight  than  perjury,  sacrilege,   adultery,  and 
other  crimes  ineffable,  were  subjects  of  the  Apostolic 
See  ?     And  so  indeed  they  are  afterwards  declared  to  be 
in  another  Letter,  similarly  vituperative  of  Philip,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.     Excommunication, 
Interdict,  and  Deposition  were  the  mildest  penalties, 
with  menaces  of  which  these  truly  Christian  and  Pastoral 
Epistles  concluded. 
Diitensiong      These  manifestations  of  Papal  wrath  remain  to  us 
inFlandera.  because  the  Holy  See  had  not  any  interest  in  their  sup- 
pression ;  but  of  their  effects,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  ; 
for  the  Chroniclers,  reluctant  to  preserve  a  memorial  of 
the  vices  of  their  King  or  of  the  penalties  which  they 
induced,  are,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly  silent  rela- 
tive to  his  dissensions  with  Rome.     Philip's  first  en- 
terprise in  arms,  although  rash  and  ill-weighed,  was 

*  Epiit.  Greg.  VII.  Ub.  i  Bp,  35. 
t  Idem^  ii.  J^  5. 


prompted  by  generous  feeling.     His  guardian,  the  kle 
Baldwin  V.,  had  been  succeeded  in  his  Flemish  donuk 
nions  by  a  son  bearing  the  same  name.    A  yousgir 
brother,  at  the  close  of  an,  adventurous  and  enterpriauig 
youth,  partly  by  dint  of  vakmr,  partly  by  a  fortunate 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  Count  of  Fricslaiid  and 
Holland,  had  established  himself  in  virtual  Soveieigiity 
of  those  Countries,  from  the  possession  of  which  he  be- 
came known  as   Robert  le  Prison.*     The  brotheiB 
quarrelled  ;  Baldwin  invaded  Holland,  and  fell  in  battle^ 
and  his  widow  Rkhilde,  with  her  son  Amul£  upon 
whom  the  succession  devolved,  took  Befuge  in  Franee, 
and  implored  protection  and  assistance  fiom  Philip. 
The  youthful  Monarch,  fired  with  the  ardour  of  eighteen,  loti 
readily  promised  aid  ;  and  believing  that  the  mere  pve-  ^ 
sence  of  a  King  of  France  would  suffice  to  strike  terror 
into  a  Count  of  Holland,  rode  to  Flanders,  as  to  n 
Banquet  or  a  Triumph,  with  few  other  followers  beaidee 
the  young  Nobles  of  his  Court    A  similar  error  wan 
committed  by  William  Fitz-Osbome,  who  governed 
Normandy  in  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  lie 
joined  the  gay  pavilions  of  Philip,  with  a  retinue  of  no 
more  than  ten  Knights,  harnessed  aa  if  for  a  Tottnin« 
ment.     The  Prison,  pretending  alarm,  retired,  till  lie 
had  inextricably  entangled  the   thoughtless  and  con* 
fident  invaders  in  an  unknown  Country,  intersected  at 
every  step  by  dikes  and  canals;  then  surprising  and 
utterly  routing  them  near  Cassel,  he  slew  Fitz-Osbome  He  i 
and  the  young  Count  Amulf  in  the  field,  and  diased  ' 
Philip  back  disgracefully  to  France.    A  second  attempt 
two  years  afterwards  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  ncgo-     .^ 
tiations  and  a  partition  of  territory  terminated  the  quar-  yg^!^ 
rel  among  the  Flemings ;  and  Philip,  in  order  to  cement  ^^i^ 
the  Peace,  demanded  and  received  the  hand  of  Bertha,  mm 
daughter  of  Gertrude,  Consort  of  Robert  le  Friaon,  bj     a. 
her  first  husband.t  lOS 

After  this  brief  episode  of  exertion,  Philip  relapsed  Mm 
into  his  former  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  ;  inteiw  taM 
rupted  only  by  occasional  bursts  of  petty  jealousy  against  I^t| 
his  great  and   most  dissimilar  Norman  Vaisal,  nair^|||||| 
ranking,  like  himself,  as  a  King.     Too  weak  for  open 
war,  Philip  was  content  to  harbour  all  the  fugitives  and 
exiles  who  crossed  to  him  from  the  newly  conquered 
realm  of  England  ;  and  at  first,  William  either  con- 
sented to  be  blind,  or  perhaps,  deeply  occupied  with 
remote  and  more  important  cares,  failed  to  observe  tha 
protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  a  numerous 
band  of  his  discontented  subjects.     Even  when  Philip 
manifestly  fomented  the  hostile  intentions  of  William*ig'g 
rebellious  son  Robert  Courthose,  the  injured  Prince  could^V 
not  forget  the  allegiance  which  his  Feudal  Oath  had  boumfl^ 
him  to  maintain  towards  his  Lord  :  nor  was  it  till  Philip^^ 
denied  reparation  for  long-continued  outrages  committed^^~ 
by  the  borderers  of  France  upon  the  Norman  frontien,, 
and  added  a  bitter  sarcasm  to  those  injuries,  that 
King  of  England  sought  revenge  by  arms.     The 
Kings  rivalled  each  other  in  unwieldy  corpulence  ;  ai 
Philip  hearing  that  William  kept  his  bed,  on  account 
some  indisposition,^  inquired  whether  his  Brother 


FcL 

A. 


*  Robert  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventiirera  waged  y 
the  widowed  Countess  Gertrude,  who  ultimately  accepted  his  ] 
invested  him  with  her  former  husband's  titles,  and  consigned  to  1 
the  guardianship  of  her  children. 

f  There  is  some  confusion  of  dates  in  these  transactions.  PiiiUp't^v' 
marriage  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  year  1072. 

X  W  illiam,  according  to  Mezeray,  appears  to  have  put 
tfi  training  ;  faiwit  diete  h  Houen  pour  tt  detckarjrr  dt  tr^p  \ 
graiue. 
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yet  delivere<i  ?  "  When  1  come  to  my  Cburcbing^,  I  will 
•^  oflTer  hfm  100,000  tapers,"*  was  the  indignant  reply 
I  with  which  William  answered  this  taimt;  and  he  made 
pfood  his  threat  by  pillag-mg'  and  burning  Mantes.  Bwt 
he  purchased  his  revenge  at  no  less  a  price  than  that  of 
life.  A  severe  bruise  received  while  on  horseback, 
joined  to  the  heat  which  he  encountered  by  approaching 
*"  too  near  the  flames  of  the  burning  town,  fatally  affected 
his  gross  and  inflammatory  system  ;  and  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen, 
conscious  of  hh  approaching  end.  The  six  weeks  during 
which  be  languished  were  given  to  remorse;  a  comrade 
which  did  not  smooth  his  dying  pillow,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  gain  strength  in  proportion  as  life  was  ebbing 
away.  His  last  order  was  for  the  release  of  hts  Brother, 
Elides,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  from  imprisonment ;  an  act 

Iaf  am bigiious  cl  e  me  n  cy »  si  n  ce  h  e  ac  know le  d  ge  d ,  while 
•delivering  the  command^  that  the  treachery,  the  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  love  of  blood  which  marked  that  most 
'dissolute  Priest,  were  hopeless  of  reform,  and  mttst  be 
-destructive  to  all  with  whom  he  might  become  connected. 
His  parting  breath  was  spent  m  an  aspiration  to  the 
Virgin  ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  drawn,  than  the  death- 
chamber  of  the  most  powerful  Prince  of  his  time  was 
deserted  as  if  it  had  been  his  tomb.  The  Nobles,  hitherto 
surrounding  his  conch,  if  not  with  attachment,  certainly 
with  respect  and  anxiety,  look  horse  and  fled  to  their 
Castles,  uncertain  of  the  future.  The  menials  also  looked 
for  safety  in  the  abandonment  of  the  corpse  of  their  late 

■•master,  but   not  until   they  had   glutted  their  cupidity 
iby   general   pillage.     Even   the   bed   of  the   deceased 
SoYcreigii  was  coveted  by  these  sordid  plunderers,  and 
his  remains,  stripped  naked  for  the  sake  of  their  clothes 
and  coverlids,  were  tossed  rudely  on  (he  floi^r,  unguarded, 
unhonoured^and  uncomposed,    A  single  boat,  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  a  poor  Provincial  Knight,  conveyed 
nil  the  l)ody  to  Caen,  wliere  the  funeral  pomp,   arranged 
•m  with  some  greater  regard  to  decency,  was  interrupted  in 
|u«-  its  progress  by  an  alarm  of  fire  which  dispersed   the 
mourners.     Nor  when  the  grave  was  dug,  and  the  cofliii 
was  about  to  be  lowered,  did  it  appear  that  their  tenant 
was  likely  to  flnd  a  resting   place  :  for  the  six  feet  of 

tg-round,  all  that  now  remaine*!  to  him  of  his  great  Duchy, 
and  his  still  greater  Kingdom*  were  claimed  by  a  by- 
stander. William,  when  he  built  his  Cathedral,  had 
forcibly  wrested  the  plot  of  ground  selected  for  tiis 
burial  place  from  the  father  of  the  interpellant ;  who 
now  protested,  in  the  name  of  (lod,  against  covering 
the  plunderer  with  earth  which  was  not  his  own.  The 
Prelates  and  the  Barons  around  the  grave  contributed 
at  the  moment  a  small  sum  for  I  he  redempUon  of  the 
disputed  property;  and  sixty  sous  were  gathered  among 
them  as  alms,  to  purchase  repose  for  the  bier  of  the 
Conqueror  of  England  !1 

The  bloody  rivalry  of  the  three  sons  of  William  deso- 
lated Normandy,  after  his  decease ;  and  during  the 
progress  of  that  unnatural  struggle,  Kobert  Courthose 
allied  himself  to  a  party  with  whom  Philip  also  was 
destined  to  be  intimately,  but  less  amicably,  connected. 
The  aid  of  Foulques  le  Rtchin,  (tlie  crabbed  or  morose,) 
Count  of  Anjou,  was  important  to   Robert's  success  i 


♦  Cum  ad  AftMimn  poMt  pnrtum  iero  centum  miitia  cundt/at  ri 
iM<xio.    Will  Malms1>ury,  iii.  p,  63. 

I      f  Thes*  partJciiJam  of  the   laet  momfnts  and  Burial  of  Willinm 
'  the  Coiiqm-r«r  at«  tjikrn  from  (he  end  of  the  \^Iltli  Bot»k  oi  Orde- 
hcuji  Vitalis,  ap.  DuehcsiiK  Normannica^  p,  662. 


and  it  was  won  by  pandering  to  the  veteran  debauchee. 
Cruel,  treacherous,  and  ambitious,  the  usurper  of  his 
Brother's  dominions,  the  gaoler  of  his  person,  stricken 
in  years,  and  already  the  husband  of  two  living  wives^ 
Fouh^ues  nevertheless  dared  lo  encourage  a  passion  for 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  IJertrade,  daughter 
of  Count  Simon  de  Mont  tort ;  and  Robert  promised 
and  obtained  her  band  for  his  new  friend.  It  was  not 
likely  that  a  marriage,  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the 
Bride,  with  one  so  revolting  in  character  and  dispropor- 
tionate in  years,  should  l>c  attended  with  happiness; 
and  Bertrade,  after  a  short  period  of  gloomy  wedlock, 
anticipating  from  the  fickleness  of  her  husband  the  dot 
of  her  predecessors,  and  tempte^l  by  the  ambition  of  a 
Royal  conquest,  threw  out  hires  for  Philip  during  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Castle  of  Foulques,  at  Tours. 
That  weak  and  unprincipled  Sovereign,  long  since 
wearied  of  his  Consort  Bertlia,  had  once  before  wished 
to  repudiate  her,  notwithstanding  she  had  borne  him 
four  children  ;*  and  Bertrade,  without  awaiting  any  dis- 
solution of  his  existing  compact,  abandoned  her  own 
husband,  and  threw  herself  into  Philip's  arnis^  on  the 
mere  promise  of  marriage.  Not  a  Bishop  was  found 
in  France  who  would  dishonour  himself  by  solemnizing 
the  mock  ceremonial ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  fitting 
benediction  of  the  venal  and  profligate  Eudes  of  Bayeux 
was  obtained  to  seal  the  adulterous  union,!  Loud  and 
vehement  were  the  reclamations  of  the  Clergy  ;  more  so 
than  those  of  either  the  injured  husband  or  of  Robert 
le  Prison,  the  step- father  of  Bertha,  who  herself  died 
broken-hearted  within  two  years  after  her  endurance  of 
l\m  great  wrong.f  Nevertheless  tlie  recent  marriage, 
notwithstanding  the  King's  hand  was  now  free,  continued 
lo  be  regarded  as  illegitimate  ;  so  that  Urban  11,  de- 
spatched a  Legate  into  France  for  its  formal  annulment ; 
and  Ahab  and  Jezebel  were  largely  admitted  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  correspondence  which  ensued,  as  types  of 
Philip  and  his  unrecognised  Consort, 

The  Legate  assembled  a  National  Council  at  Autun 
which  excommtmicated  the  King  and  Bertrade ,  and 
further  punishments  were  meditated  by  the  Pope  in  a 
General  Council  convened  at  Fiaccnza  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. But  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  Peter  the 
Hermit  diverted  IlKit  Assembly  from  its  original  purpose, 
and  the  same  influence  prevailed  yet  more  forcibly  in 
that  greater  Council  at  Clermont,  which  decreed  the  Ist 


*  In  the  year  108S»  l^iU|H  w»ckotiing  upon  the  facility  with 
wlijch  tilts  Canoatcoi  iirohibitiousi  might  be  pleaded  in  fttvoiir  of 
divorce,  (fur  tlipy  eo^tendeii  to  the  scveutli  degree  of  kindred^  aiitl 
tlie  fretjui-iicy  of  Hoyal  iutt'iTnarriagi'it  hiwl  mutually  ullied  utmost 
every  great  flouBe  in  Eiirojitj)  deiiMnded  the  himd  of  Kmma, 
daujjliter  of  Koget  of  Sicdy,  The  offer  was  eaj^erly  accept e<l,  und. 
i\ns  Princess  wan  sent  to  tb«  care  of  hur  Brtither-in^Iaw,  Haymijnd, 
Count  of  St.  Gillcs,  in  LRn^udoc,  in  order  to  ho  betrothed.  lUmt 
Not>le,  however,  learoing  that  Philip  bad  not  bitbeirto  gucceccled  irt 
dissolving  hit  ties  with  Bcrtb^t,  fiaved  the  honour  of  liiii  Wife'ti 
Family  by  marrying  Emma,  to  the  Count  CtermonI:  d* Auverfjiie. 
Gaufredos  Malaterraj  HisL  Steii,  iv.  8»  op.  Muiatorfi  Script,  It  a/. 
V.  592. 

f  jy  J*  trouva  un  Ev^tque^  cejtii  Eudet  de  Batfeujr,  qui  oitt  /e*  maritr 
ememlt/e,  mojfenmmi  ie  revenu  de  ^ue/quet  Effi'ue*  fjue  ie  Ho^  lui 
donna,  Mezeray.  William  of  MalmsbTiry  ascribes  the  disgracefut 
compliance  to  the  Arclibinhop  of  Roueo.  (v.  p.  90.)  It  is  tube 
l&meat««l  that  Ihcre  were  iwa  Prelates  existing  who  could  l)e  evf^a 
suspected  of  »o  foyl  a  prottitulion  of  their  hoty  otilicer 

\  Velly,  from  total  absence  of  all  fi-eling  in  his  account  of  the 
dealh  of  ]3ertha,  iii|  unconscioufily^most  pathetic.  Btrike  n'^/oit  pfuM 
mjeunr^ni  M/e,  tott  tort  n^ejrcita  ^^une  *tirite  pitti^  On  ia  vH 
tranqmiiement  rettfftier  a  MoHtreut/  Mur  mer^  ou  elie  mtmrut  yi»f/yite 
tempi  opri*  de  cAafftin  et  de  misere,  {i*  511.) 
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Crusade.  Urban,  indeed,  on  that  occasion,  renewed  the 
anathema  already  pronounced  ;  and  the  King,  tendering 
obedience  on  points  indifferent  to  him,  and  disobeying 
on  those  which  opposed  his  inclinations,  while  he  con* 
tinued  to  retain  Bertrade,  forbore  from  wearing  the 
Crown,  and  divested  himself  of  the  purple.  This  empty 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  Urban's  Bull  was  gra- 
ciously accepted  as  submission  to  its  spirit ;  the  Pope 
did  not  remit  the  Excommunication,  but  he  addvessed 
the  King  as  his  dear  Son  ;  he  forbad  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service,  and  the  use  of  Bells  in  any  City 
which  might  be  profaned  by  the  Royal  presence,  but  he 
allowed  the  celebration  of  Low  Mass  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palace.  So  dead,  however,  to  shame,  although 
keenly  alive  to  fear,  was  the  now  drivelling  Philip,  that 
when  the  Bells  of  a  town  which  he  was  quitting,  as  if  to 
atone  for  their  long  silence,  began  to  peal  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  he  burst  into  an  idiot  laugh,  and 
remarked  to  Bertrade,  "  Hark'ye,  my  dear,  how  they 
are  driving  us  away  !"• 

Philip  contributed  neither  hi  purse  nor  in  person  to 
the  gathering  of  the  1st  Crusade ;  and  he  regarded  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  contempt,  the  active  devotion 
with  which  his  brother  Hugh  enrolled  himself  in  the 
pious  armament.  When  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  his  mind,  weakened  by  excesses,  readily  yielded  to 
superstitious  terror ;  and  still  reluctant  to  surrender  his 
vices,  he  endeavoured  to  compound  for  them.  Alarmed 
by  a  few  slight  bodily  infirmities,  from  whk:h  lie  had  as 
yet  been  exempted  by  vigour  of  constitution,  he  attri- 
buted a  rash  and  a  tooth-ache  to  the  anger  of  Heaven, 
or  of  the  Pope  ;  and  in  order  therefore  yet  more  fully  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bull  depriving  him 
of  the  Crown,  he  resolved  to  associate  his  Son  Louis  in 
Government ;  to  devolve  on  him  the  outward  state  of 
Royalty  which  he  had  been  enjoined  to  abandon,  and 
yet  more  its  heavier  cares,  from  which  he  was  constitu- 
tionally disinclined.  The  precise  year  of  the  association 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Xllth  Century  that  Louis  VEveiUe,  for  the  Son 
was  thus  honourably  distinguished  from  his  supine  and 
slumbering  Father,  was  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  France. 

Louis,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  the  first  of 
the  Capetian  Race  who  had  received  an  education  fitting 
for  a  Prince.  He  was  skilled  in  all  chivalrous  exercises, 
in  the  management  of  a  horse,  the  lance,  and  the  sword ; 
his  temper  was  brave,  courteous,  affable,  just,  frank,  and 
generous  ;  in  one  word,  he  was  trained  to  be  an  accom- 
plished Knight.  During  some  short  hostilities  with 
William  Rufus  in  the  Vexin,  unable  to  prevail  upon  the 
inert  Philip  to  levy  a  force  adequate  to  regular  operations, 
the  young  Prince  had  nevertheless  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  as  a  partisan  ;  and  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  horse  he  had  grievously  harassed  an  enemy 
much  superior  in  numbers.  He  now  addressed  himself 
to  the  restraint  of  such  Vassals  as  had  encroached  upon 
his  Father's  weakness  ;  and  among  these  he  boldly  and 
successfully  asserted  the  Royal  authority.  Some  were 
terrified  into  obedience  by  arms,  all  were  diminished  in 
strength  by  a  wise  policy  which  prevented  their  union ; 
for  although  each  singly  might  be  mastered  by  the 
Crown,   a  confederacy   would    have  been   irresistible. 

*  'Cum  diteedente  ifo  iinnihii  tignormm  nndimte  eoncreparetf 
inntf$am  fhhtitaiem  eaehimnit  erpriirnkd,  ^*  Audit'*  inquimu  "  BeUOf 
quam  not  effugcmt .'"    Will.  Malowbuty,  v.  |>.  90. 


While  thus  occupied,  his  chief  danger  arose  from  Uie 
hatred  and  the  artifices  of  Bertrade,  the  fire  of  whote  ^ 
more  youthful  passions  had  now  become  coneentrmlod 
in  ambition.  Although  herself  unqueened  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Church,  her  sons,  but  for  Louis,  might  hera- 
afler  sway  the  sceptre  of  Fiance ;  and  when  this  brilliaiit 
hope  was  once  Awakened,  there  were  few  means  fiEom 
which  a  woman  so  unprincipled  was  likely  to  reooil  in  ocder 
to  secure  its  aooompUsbment  Accordingly  when  Louis  ?| 
visited  England  to  attend  the  Coroiuition  of  Heary  L,  ^ 
und  to  receive  Knighthood  from  his  band,  Bertnde, 
either  by  fraud  or  by  xraresses,  obtained  the  Royal  aigaet 
from  Philip  ;  and  fortified  by  that  authority  she  WMte 
Letters  to  the  King  of  England,  enjoining  hun  lo  aecnse 
the  person  of  the  young  Prince,  and  to  commit  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Regardless  of  cruelty  or 
treachery  whenever  his  own  interests  could  derive  prafit 
from  their  commission,  Henry  nevertheless  demmzed  jit 
perpetrating  a  gratuitous  crime;  he  showed  the  de- 
spatches to  his  guest,  and  counselled  bis  iomiBdiele 
return.*  The  Court  of  France  then  arranged  itaelf  jn 
opposite  factions  under  the  Prince  and  the  Qutea; 
Louis  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  poniard  hiA  elep-  a 
mother,  and  Bertrade  in  return  summoned  to  her  jad  te 
the  more  covert  arts  of  secret  poisoning.  Cleilu,  aiP" 
they  are  styled,  skilled  in  Magic  and  in  Medicme,t  «Me 
instructed  to  devise  a  potion  which  should  make  elmr 
inroads  upon  life  ;  and  although  Louis  was  saved  iumk 
the  uttermost  effect  of  that  insidious  cup,  by  the-timdy 
aid  of  a  Physician  who  had  studied  under  the  Arahiaitt4 
he  carried  to  his  grave  a  pale  and  bloodless  eomplexioBv 
avouching  the  great  peril  which  he  had  encounterad. 

Rome  at  length  consented  to  relieve  Philip  firom  hm 
censures.     Her  pride  was  satisfied,  because,  notirilli- 
standing  the  offender  persisted  to  the  .end  in  dJaobe- 
dience,  his  opposition  had  ever  been  accompanied -with 
seeming  respect.§     The  Ecclesiastics  themselves  noir 
recommended  indulgence,  and  the  King  was  peimtttad 
to  appear  before  a  Council  assembled  at  Pane  to  oqb- 
duct  his  reconciliation.     There,  barefooted,   and  la  a  K 
Penitential  garb,  he  swore  in  presence  of  the  Legate  ob 
that  he  would  no  longer  regard  Bertrade  as  his  irift^  ^ 
and  that  for  the  future  he  would  never  even  eonveiae    ' 
with  her,  unless  in  the   presence   of  witnesses.    Qa    ^ 
these  conditions,  absolution  was  pronounced ;  and  as  ftr 
the  perjury  which  ensued,  the  Vatkan  no  doubt  ci- 
pected,  and  therefore  did  not  too  closely  investigate  it. 
A  yet  more  remarkable  instance  of  Philip's  in&tuatiGB 
for  his  mistress  than  any  he  had  hitherto  shown,  if^ 
mained  to  be  exhibited ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wu 
not  without  a  partner  in  his  delusion.     JlertradeW 
desirous  that  one  of  her  sons  by  Foulques  le  Recfaia 
should  succeed  to  the  domain  of  Anjou,  at  the«xpeiie 
of  the  just  rights  of  an  elder  half-brother.     In  oiderto 

^  *  Henry  I.,  the  craftiest  Prince  of  his  time,  most  probablvltf  ^ 
Intter  contempt  for  Philip.  P/ntipfut,  Hex  fimncorum,  1U§%  m0» 
mec  uiitit  nee  wfettut  /m/,  propierea  quod  etnt  vcHlnf.aiMwfMft 
negcliit  deditut,  ia  the  short  and  pith^  character  ^en  Irr  Wiuiia^ 
of  Malmsbury.  (▼.  p.  90.)  Ordericus  Vitalis,  theJ^onnan  Ch 
every  where  abounds  with  similar  marks  of  soini ;  eorp 
Buwcwum  (xi.  p.  818.)  PkUippm  nftro  Jhje,fifer  tt  -■ 
belioque  incongruut  erat.  (x,  p.  766.)  __ 

f  Tribut  denumero  Oericorum  male/icu,    Ordeiicns  TifaSl^  I'k 
p.  843. 

I  Quidam  hirtutut  de  Barbarity  ta  the  wilightBited  Moam  1f^ 
termed  by  the  ignorant  Norman.  {Id,  MM,) 

§  Tant  ia  ferwuti  ttt  efieaoe  mime  dmu  ie  tmO^  isitoaV^ 
jii<»t  remark  on  the  < 
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Cfvmpftss    this   intrig'uet  reconciliation  with   her  furmer 
husband   was  an   Jnciispeiisable   preliminary  ;    and   she 
'  not  only  oblahied  Philip's  consent  to  the  altempt,  hut 
she  was  rnoreover  succes^ilbl  in  her  apparently  hopeiesB 
enterprise.     Foulques  readinitled  her  to  his  cunAdence  ; 
^     sheeliecled  a  breach  between  the  Father  and  Son  ;  and 
Hk  ill  order  to  accelerate  her  purpose,  she  procured    the 
^■^  assassination  of  the  latter.     In  tlie  course  of  this  nefa- 
fe^  rious  tninsaction»    aJI    Europe    was   astonished    at    the 
I  .    Bc&lid«l  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  Royal  Pair  to  Foulques, 
r      at  Angtrs*      They    were   received    with  diKtine; niched 
honours  ;  and  the  favour  of  the  annbig^uouB  wife  was 
cultivated  with  equal  obsequiousness  by  each  of  her  hus- 
bands, who  sate  with  her  at  the  same  table,  and  even 
shared  the  same  chamber.     Tins  sin^lar  and  most  dis- 
g^-aceful  accordance  of  the   rivals   has  hceii  soiT»etime» 
considered  as  a  proof  of  the  4;oraina[iding'  ascendency 
of  Bertraile's  intellect.      To  our  eyes,   however,   it  ex- 
hibits nothing'  more   than  a  strikin-x  exan>ple  of  that 
dotage  which  is  the  sure  temporal  puaifihment  of  pro* 
tracted   voluptuousness.      Destitute    of  .all   self-re'ipect 
atui  of  every  manly  emotion^  the  two  jaded  sensualists 
struck   a   bar|Tain    for    community    in    the    strumpets 
ailes*    all  which    they    now  either  coveted    or   tould 
limjcyy  ;  and  while  the  adulterer,  in  right  of  Sovereignty, 
may  be  imagined,  shared  her  seat,  the  tame  and  con- 
rated  wittol  reclined  on  her  footstool.  "* 
These  disg;usting  spectacles  were  at  length  to  be  ter- 
minated*    Debauchery  had  weakened  the  mental  facul- 
f  00  less  than  the  bodily  frame  of  the  King- ;  and  in 
frfty^-seventh  year  he  was  overtaken   by  premature 
|oIcL  a^,     Assuming  on  his  deiilh-bed   the  habit  of  a 
eiiedictine,  he  confessed  and  bewailed  his  many  sins* 
ad   acknowled^d  that,  like    his  predecessor  Charles 
^  ^larleU  his  portion  on  their  accoynt  oun;ht  to  be  with 
the  Devil. t     Then  professing  his  iinworthiness  to  be 
interred,  like  other  French  Kings,  near  the  tomb  of  so 
l^reat  a  Martyr  qs  St.  Denis,  he  urged  as  his  last  request 
that  his  body  might  be  conveyed   to  a  Church  on   the 
,       IxHrc    dedicated    to   St,  Benet,  a  Saint  who  had   ever 
been   his   Patron,  and    to  whose    intercession    he   now 

ilnoked  especially  for  forgiveness,!  It  remains  only  to 
dlHniss  the  other  chief  personage  of  this  most  un  honoured 
nigli.  Bertrade,  says  William  of  Malnisbury,  more 
fortunate  than   her  paramour,  because  in  the  full  enjoy- 

I  *  OnkhciM  Vital tS|  %i.  p.  SI 8, 

I  -^  Clark's  Martel  \ise4  die  treasureA  of  the  Chtirch  la  order  to 

defend  France  agitiast   the  SanLcena;    aoicl  the  Mjanki,  smarting 

under  the  k«i  wiiuch  tbey  actually  suffiircd,  and  furgetfid   of  the 

fjjt;. .;*,.!».  'greater  iii]iji«>nc!i  which  thwy  had  thereby  esGaped,  verj^uo- 

\      irr  tiDQi'd  thii:  lisro  by  whom  Christendum  had  K-unBavtad. 

Xd  addressed  by  certain  Prelates  to  Louis  /c  GermamquCy 

ia^  Umi  y«^Ax  6'}8,  it  was  &Aid  tlmt  the  aindiiion  of  Cborles  hMl  been 

^^■ytuUd  soon  ofUrr  his  death  to  EuchiT  Biihap  of  Orleajift,  by  whose 

^lixler  some  brother  Htiibop  had  opuned  the  wairior'ii  Tomb.     Thoy 

i^inid  la  it  &  monstruuH    Dragon,  who   disa^jpeared  in  clouds  of 

^vilphurous  smoke ;  thm  giviu^  plain  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 

-^h^laode  of  the  deceased.    {Capttuia  Caroli  Calvin  tii.tZ^)    TIiq  chief 

^^ifficulty  attt-iidoat  upon  tl)«  talis  is  that  KucIkt  died  sojuu  years 

ra^ttre  Charles  Mari«l. 

^  t  Ordrricus  VltaU§,  xi,  p.  H35.  It  can  flc&rc«ly  be  audited  that 
^^  elly,  after  Dan&ritiL;  the  rvi(tjn  of  Philip  I^  wkb  very  little  difference 
^  ~_JL  to  main  fuctti  from  thuiie  which  we  Iult«  given  ahuve^  should  sum 
t^^  the  Prince's  character  iii  thtj  fullowioiy  wordu,  after  praiising  him 
E^^r  not  joiain;^  the  Crusade.  U  r*i  dtt-motn*  cnnMliuU  quii  aowt  tUt 
^^  ^amdeM  qttalU^.  Ctloit  In  Prmct  de  son  sieeit  /e  mieux  fmt,  dt  tn 
'"  uUt  ia  fitiii  mt^cMlHeutff  de  ftfj-tirieur  ie  pfu»  M^^duiwint,  His  per- 
\  qualities  mi^hi  bo  such  as  they  are  here  represented,  but  the 
!  behyw  Iralongi  to  Titus  or  Alfred,  Brave  dah*  /«  cojit- 
rf»,  jwye  dans  te  con»eiit  mailre  dtint  fari  de  parler^  fHiitinre  Imi 
•  iouiu  i^  grdctM  U*e9prit  ct  du  caracfire,  u  1^44. 


ment  of  health  and  visrour,  and  with  a  forehead  nnfiir-      France, 
rowed  by  a  single  wrinkle,  received  the  veil  at  Fonte*  «s«>->s>-*^ 
vreaux,  and   died  not  loni^  afterwards:  '*  God*s  ProTi-       Ftoih 
dence  most  likely  foreseeing  that  a  Lady  of  habits  so       A.  d, 
delicate   could  not   long   endure  the    laboura  of   Rcli-       987. 
e:ioit/'**      According  to  the  good  Monk's  reflection,  it         *** 
would  appear  as  if  Piety  were  altogether  constitutional;       ^*  ^• 
and  that  those  persons  who  have  probably  greatest  need       ,    ^^' 
of  Hei)entance,  are  of  all   others  the  most^  disqualified  f^***^^*^' 
bv  Nature  to  obtain  its  benefits. 


A.   D* 

11)0-2. 
to 

A.  D. 
1106. 

Accession 


II.  The  immatiirt  dealh  of  Otho  III.  without  issue,   Gerhany; 

transferred  tha  QEnmks  Crown  to  a  collateral  branch  of      From 
the   House  of  Saxony,  and    Henry   Duke  of  Bavaria, 

grandson  of  a  Brother  of  Olho  tlie  Great,  triumphed 
over  two  other  competitors  by  that  which  Dilmar  terms 
hereditary  right.t     One  of  his  rivals,  Herman  Duke  of 
Suabia,  for  a  while  continued  in  arms,  and  to  the  pro- 
fauie  sack  and  Inirniug  of  Strasburgh  by  bin  troops  on  of  HJnfvir 
Easter  day,   the   Monks  attrihute  his  ftnal  defeat   and       j^   j^ 
submission*     It  was  not,  however,  in  his  German  do-      1002. 
minions    that    Henry  11.  was   to  be   most    vigorously 
opposed  ;  the  Lombards  asserted    independence,  and  in  Thtj  X.,orap 
a  Diet  iiasembled  at  Pavia,  called  Ardouin  Marquis  of  baxds 
Ivrea  to  their  throne.     Two  years  elapsed  be  I  ore  Henry  ^^^^^  Ar- 
felt  sufhcieutly  established  in  <he  North  to  venture  upon  ,"^""i^/ 
a  passage  or  the  Alps  ;  and  theiu  without  oppositjon  '^ 

from  the  phantom  King,  who  fled  at  his  approach,  he 
received  the  Crown  in  Pavia,  notwithstanding  its  recent  u^i^rvll  » 
hoslility.     Of  the  support  of  the  Milan<^ie  he  was  well  crowued  at 
assured,  if  it  were  but  on  account  of  their  jealousy  of  Pavm, 
the  rival  metrtipolis,^  and  the  secret  grudge  long  sub-       A*  d. 
listing  between  the  two  Capitals  first  openly  manifested      1004, 
itself  oo   this  occasion.     On  the  very  day  of  Henry's 
Coronation,  the  collision  of  some  drunken  German  and 
Milanese  soldiers  with  the  irritated  partisans  of  Ardouin, 
eatcited  a  popular  tumult.     The  Pidace  was  attacked; 
and  when  the  troops  encamped  without  the  walls  ad* 
vanced  to  support  the  slender  body-guard  by  which  it 
was  detended,    they   fired  several   houses   in    order   toBurmagof 
clear  the  barricaded  streets,  and   unhappily  reduced  the  Pftvia. 
greater  part  of  the  superb  city  to   ashes.     It  was  not 
easily  that  Henry  himself  escaped   from  this  scene  of 
flame  and  carnage ;  and  to  an  injury  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  in  leaping  from  a  window  of  the  Palace,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  llie  lameness  under  which  he  sutFered 
for  the  remainder  of  fife,  and  which  attached  a  mtfriqud 
to  his  name,§ 

*  Pu/rrius  ei  fortunatntU  tlta^  quhd  atnte  tt  taniiaie  infefftti^  ne& 
ipecie  rvffttta^  apud  Foni^m  Eiraldt  Sancti  monahmm  appthii  wimn, 
A«:  mvdib  poi(  pratentt  vitar  vale  feviL  Deo  /onttan  provulente 
noH  po*K  deticai€t  mui^eru  corptn  lUfiffiomM  iaboribm  ittaervire, 
(r,  p.  90.) 

f  v.ad  imt, 

I  Pavia,  from  its  commaiidiiig  «ite  waa  the  £reqt>eal  resideoce  of 
the  Lorabiird  Kinga.  Milan,  llie  Capitiil  o!  th«  Jmuhri  and  of  all 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  hud  beeo  honoured  by  the  abod«  of  some  of  the  Lift 
Wcirtiira  C(eh<irs. 

5  Ciaudus,  Hufff/tuh.  (HS/irMz^wooi\&n]tig^A.)  Other  autho- 
riti«s  attribute  Ileory's  infirinity  to  a  wound  ri!Ci*iv«;d  frocaft^  wild 
lieast  in  Until ia^.  But  the  Moaks  would  not  admit  less  thiui  a 
superaatiiralon^m  to  the  bodily  defect  of  a  Frinctjao  i^atly  their 
Civourite.  Heiir>',  thi-y  tay,  whiUi  paying  by  ni^ht  in  a  Church 
dedicated  to  tho  Virion,  mw  our  Saviour  himself,  clad  ia  Pontifical 
rubeiit  proceed  to  the  celebration  of  Maw  -,  he  was  followed  fint  by 
St.  Lawrence,  then  by  St,  Vincentiui  a«  Subdeacon ;  after  these 
came  tlie  Virgin  Mary  with  a  thron^j  of  Maidens  and  Ad^j^ipIb  ;  SU 
Peter  and  SL  John  headine  the  Apostles  aiid  Evxtngplists,  St, 
Stephen  with  the  Martyr*,  and  St,  Martin  with  the  Confessors.  Tlie 
Angtla  coramcuced  the  Introit,  '*  StacepimuMj  Dtus,  mtaenojrdtton 
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Few  transactions  of  this  reign  demand  an;  special 
notice,  although  its  course  was  by  no  means  inactive.  The 
struggle  with  Ardouin  continued  during  thirteen  years ; 
it  was  conducted  far  more  as  a  feud  between  Milan  and 
Pavia,  than  as  a  war  between  Germany  and  the  Lom- 
bards, and  it  terminated  by  the  voluntiury  retirement  of 
the  Pretender  to  a  Monastery.  Long  and  not  inglo- 
rious wars  with  Boleslaus  of  Poland^  the  subjugation  of 
Bohemia,  the  vigilant  control  of  his  own  Vassals,  and  a 
partly  successful  contest  wilh  the  Greeks  in  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  furnished  ample  occupation  for  the  two  and 
twenty  years  of  Henry's  rule  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
exaggerated  superstition,  he  could  n6t  have  been  devoid 
either  of  energy  or  ability.  He  received  the  Crown  of 
the  Empire  from  Benedict  VIII.  at  Rome,  and  the  wily 
Pope  is  said  to  have  entrapped  him  by  an  artful  inquiry, 
before  entering  St.  Peter's,  whether  he  would  always 
preserve  his  fidelity  to  himself  and  his  successors?  a 
question  to  which  the  simplicity  of  the  Emperor  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  More  than  once,  jaded  with  the 
cares  of  State  and  deeply  tinged  wilh  the  bigotry  of  his 
Age,  he  projected  an  exchange  of  the  Crown  for  the 
Tonsure.  On  the  first  occasion,  he  was  dissuaded  by 
the  urgency  of  his  Nobles,  and  in  lieu  of  taking  the 
cowl  himself  he  founded  a  rich  Prebend  in  the  Church 
of  Strasburgh,  for  a  Canon  whom  he  named  King  of  the 
Choir.  At  a  later  date,  during  a  progp-ess  through  Lor- 
raine, not  long  before  his  decease,  he  absolutely  ten- 
dered his  vows  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Vannes,  in  Verdun. 
*'  Do  you  promise,"  asked  the  discreet  PHest,  *'  obe- 
dience throughout  life  to  your  Superior,  according  to  our 
rule  ?"  •*  I  do  so,"  replied  the  Emperor.  **  Fulfil  then 
your  vow,  receive  my  injunctions  without  opposition,  as 
becomes  one  professed  in  my  Cloister,  and  return  to  the 
administration  of  your  Government."* 

But  the  chief  weakness  which  Henry  II.  exhibited  re- 
gards his  Empress  Cunegunda,  daughter  of  Sigefrid 
Count  of  Luxemburgh.  Prompted  by  a  false  estimate 
of  moral  duty,  and  not  improbably  also  by  coldness  of 
temperament  and  constitutional  imbecility,t  he  had 
made,  even  before  marriage,a  vow  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  bed  of  his  Consort  That  such  an  arrangement  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  youthful  Bride,  and  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  her  nominal  husband's  neglect  can 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  But  the  Ecclesiastics 
carefully  protected  her  reputation.  They  declared  the 
handsome  Knight  who  on  three  successive  mornings 
was  seen  to  quit  her  chamber,  to  be  none  other  than  the 
Devil,  who,  envious  of  her  inviolable  chastity,  had 
assumed  that  form  in  order  that  she  might  labour  under 
a  false  imputation  of  adultery.  Thus  powerfully  sup- 
ported, Cunegunda  could  have  little  dread  of  encounter- 
ing the  ordeal  of  the  red-hot  Ploughshares  which  the 
-Priests  superintended;   and  she  demanded,  and  trod 

iuamy*  and  while  they  were  chanting  <*  Dextera  tua  ett  plena  jta-^ 
tiiutf**  the  whole  Choir,  foUowing  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
pointed  with  their  fingers  at  Henry.  After  the  Gospel  had  been 
read,  an  Angel  presented  the  holy  volume  to  receive  a  kiss  from 
each  person  in  the  assembly,  and  when  it  had  gone  round,  the 
Virgin  made  a  sign  that  it  should  be  ofiered  to  Henry.  Enraptured 
fay  tiie  honour,  he  was  lost  in  ecstasy,  till  the  Angel  touched  him  on 
a  sinew  of  the  leg,  saying,  **  This  shall  be  a  token  to  you  of  the 
love  of  God  on  account  of  your  chastity  and  justice,"  aud  from  that 
moment  the  Emperor  fell  lame.    Annalet  fUidetues,  iii.  15.  ad/ln, 

*  Albericus  Trium  Fontium,  p.  288. 

t  Morbidut  erat,  colicA,  calcuio  atque  epilepmi  piurhmm  iaborans. 
Struvius,  Corput  Germanic,  i.  271.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
Cttoit  te  dtclartr  impuUmnt  onfanatiquet  is  the  just  remark  of  Vol- 
taire.    Annalet  de  fFrnpirff  ad  ann,  1024. 


over  them  unscathed,  as  two  still  preserved  in  a  Church  C 
at  Bamberg  attest  with  evidence  once  considered  incon-  ^ 
trovertible.*  Her  husband's  conviction  of  her  innocenoe, 
the  point  most  important  to  Cunegunda,  was  effectoaUy 
established  by  this  boldness;  and  when  on  his  death-bed 
he  restored  her  to  her  relations,  it  was  with  a  solenm 
attestation  of  her  maiden  purity.f     That  which  her 
Spouse  avouched  it  did  not  become  a  Pope  to  questioa ; 
and  when  Innocent  III.  canonized  Saint  Cunegunda, 
his  Bull  was  rested,  perhaps  with  equally  firm  founda- 
tion in  each  point,  upon  the  Devil,  the  Ploughshares, 
and  the  Empress's  Virginity.t     Henry  died  at  Grone,  Dc 
near  Bamberg,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  having  recoin«  Hi 
mended  Conrad  Duke  of  Franconia  as  his  suoceasor. 
About  twenty-five  years  after  his  decease,  Eugenius  II. 
advanced  him  to  the  Calendar  of  Saints ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  a  Prince  with  inferior  pretensons 
has  received  similar  distinction.§ 

The  Diet  of  the  Empire  chose  as  their  Soverdgo,  At 
Conrad,  the  Prince  whom  the  late  Emperor  had  be- ^ 
queathed  to  their  approbation,  who  was  descended  ma*  ^ 
ternally  from  Otho  the  Great,  and  who  is  known  most 
generally  as  The  Salic,  from  his  birth-place  on  the  ri^er 
S&le.    The  Lombards  again  refiised  assent  to  the  Ger- 
man nomination,  and  tendered  their  Crown  successhrefy 
to  Robert  of  France,  to  his  son  Hugh,  and  to  William 
Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Each  ofthose  Princes  had  ultimately 
sufficient  discretion  to  decline  the  hazardous  offer,  and 
Conrad,  having  entered  Italy  in  arms,  quieted  all  oppo- 
sition, received  the  Imperial  Crown  at  Rome,  and  in* 
vested  his  son  Henry  with  the  right  of  succession  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.     The  Kings  of  Poland,  of  Hungaij, 
and  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Count  of  Champagne  by  turns 
called  him  to  the  field,  and  against  all  those  enemies  he 
was  triumphant.     His  success  over  the  last,  Eudes  of 
Champagne,   secured    an  important  accession   to  tbe*^ 
Crown  of  Germany,  and  no  doubt  prevented  a  Remlo-'^ 
tion  in  the  Dynasty  of  France.    The  Kingdom  of  the  ^ 
two  Burgundysll    had   passed    to   Rodolph  III.,  de- 
servedly named  Le  Faineant,  who  dying  without  isne 
after  an  imbecile  and  protracted  reign    of  thirty-nine 
years,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Conrad,  in  return 
for  succours  and  subsidies  which  he  had  more  than  oaoe 
received  both  firom  him  and  his  predecessor.     The  pos- 
session of  the  Lance  of  St  Maurice,  the  moat  precious 


*  Judieio  vomemm  Cumgwida  Firgo  probaiur,  Nrrrrlhulriii 
Krantzius  either  had  not  seen  the  the  Plouehshares  at  Bambeig^ 
for  which  Struvius  is  our  authority,  (i.  p.  283.  n.  8.)  or  he  did  not 
believe  in  them  ;  for  he  states  that  Cunegunda  carried  in  her  T 
a  red-hot  iron  bar,  and  adds  a  striking  instance  of  Henry's 
simplicity  at  the  close  of  the  Ordeal.  Id  ^mwh  oompert 
pudicUnmcB  famines  quod  apud  Begem  ea  tutpteione  nam 
jvmt  igniri/errum,  et  in  contpectu  Regit  candent  deporUtmt,  < 
iiitque  viro  manut  intadM.  "  Ui  a  te  mi,*  inqmt,  "  vir  \' 
manti,  tie  ab  onmi  mare:  pone  tntpicionem."  Ule 
fatnunm  ad  pedet  provo/vi  incipienty  ab  ed  non  nnihtr^ 
mi/iime  deprecahtt.    Saronioy  iv.  p.  97. 

f  Both  Struvius  and  Leibnits  are  inclined  to  interpret  fhyomtio 
more  than  barren  ;  but  a  devout  folly  similar  to  that  of  HeaiylL 
is  recorded  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  R.  Higden,  /VjrcArosMS^ 
ad  ann.  1043. 

t  See  the  words  of  the  Bull.    Struvius,  i.  283.  note  10. 

}  M.  de  Sismondi  has  drawn  an  admirable  panllel  betwees  fte 
Emperor  Henry  II.  and  Kinff  Robert  U.  of  France;  muditod 
deservedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Hiti.  det  FraMfak,  t. 
ch.  iv.  p.  165.  Krantzius  assures  us  that  a  cup  is  preserred  it 
Merseburg,  which  St.  Lawrence  threw  into  the  scale  in  vbi^ 
Henry's  ^>od  deeds  were  weighed  against  his  sins ;  and  thst  vbn 
the  Devil  found  he  had  no  pcnrtion  in  tlie  dying  Emperor,  he  9^ 
fully  broke  off  its  handle.     Saxonia,  iv.  p.  99. 

I  Consolidated  A.  D.  926.    See  p.  472  of  this  Volume. 
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r.     relic  belonging  to  the   Kinefdom,  ami  the  symbol   of 

(Royalty,*  was  esteemed  by  Conrad,  to  whom  il  was  de- 
livered by   express    command   of  the  dying;  Prince,  as 
ample    investiture:   but Eudes  of  Champag-ne,  h»isbaiid 
of  one  of  Roilolph's  Sisters,  preoccupied  Burgundy  with 
bis  troops,  and  contested  the  succession,     Conrad,  after 
to  few  etfurls  in   that  Kingdom,  wisely  transferred  his 
tnihtiiry  operations  to  the  territory   of  Endes  himself,- 
k  which  he  entered  with  a  force  tiO  overpowering:  as  to  ter- 
rify his  rival  into  S|»eedy  submission.   If  Endes  had  been 
able  to  unite  Bnrgnndy  to  his  hereditary  jjossessioixs  of 
Champagne,  lllois,  Chart  res,  and  Tours,  it  can  little  be 
doubted  that  his  predominatins;  influence  by  this  attain- 
ment of  the  g'realer  part  of  France,  must  have  substitu- 
ted his  own  Family  on  the  Throne  of  that  Kingdom 
in  the  place  of  the  Capetians. 
f^         Eudea,  however,   was  destined  once  again  to  enter 
IT-  into  competition  with  the  Emperor.      The   pride   and 
tyranny  of  Heriberl  Arclibishop  of  Milan  bad  occasioned 
disturbances  in  Eombardy  ;  and  Conrad,  actuated  more 
_by  a  sense  of  justice  than  of  expediency^  arrested  and 
Imprisoned  that  Prelate,  hitherto  the  chief  stay  of  his 
lltaliao  inleresls.     But  the  citizens  of  Milan,  jealous  of 
■their  rights,  and  profiting  by  the  oppressions  which  their 
fWetropolitan  bad  exercised^  not  over  themselves  but  the 
li^trict  by  which  they   were    surrounded,    rose   in    his 
[fsivour   and    liberated    him  from  confinement.      When 
Tonrad  hastened  in  person  to  quell  this  iiisnrrection,  he 
^ii%'as  repulsed  from  the  walla  of  his  Capital,  and  suKered 
Whe  great   additional  mortification    of  hearing  that  the 
kCrown  of  Lombard y  was  offered  by  the   relxds  to   his 
►former  opponent  E»ides,     The  exultation  of  the  Count 
of  Champagne,  however,  was  but  of  short  continuance. 
In  an  action  near  Bar  le  Due  with  the  Duke  of  Lower 
^1    Liorraine,  he  was  totally  defeated;  and  when  his  flying 
troops  were  rallied,  their  Leader  was  among  the  missing. 
f^o  one  in  the  German  camp  could  explain  his  absence 
^^to  the  Heralds  sent  to  treat  tor  ransom,  on  the  suppoai- 
^■lion  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner;  and  no  Kni^rht 
^J remembered    engaging  with   him  in  personal    conflict. 
^^His  Countess,  Ermengnard  of  Auvergne,  obtained  per- 
j^  mission  to  search  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  dead,  for 
the  most  part  already  stripped,  were  lying  in  hea^TS  and 
^almost  undistinguishable;  but,  as  in  a  similar  touchin^^ 
^Vinstance  in  our  own  Annals,  after  the  Battle  of  flastings, 
^■ithe  keen  eye  of  female  affection  detected  the  remains  of 
^^one  whom  she  had  loved,  and  the  headless  and  disfigured 
^k corpse  of  Endes,  recognised  by  his  widow,  received  due 
^^  honours  of  interment. t 

The  death  of  the  Connt  of  Champagne  freed  Conrad 
from  a  powerful  foe,  but  he  was  not  yet  snccessfyl  in 
^^  Italy.  On  his  advance  into  the  South,  the  pestilential 
^P  heats  of  an  Apulian  Summer,  fearfully  diminishing  his 
^  ranks,  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  and  before  he  could 
"*•      renew  the  campaign  in  the  following  year»  he  was  seized 

twilh  gout  at  Utrecht,  and  fell  its  victim  after  a  short 
illness. 
HX  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  campaigns  against  the 
Barbarian  Poles  and  Bohemians^  with  which  the  reign 
of  his  son  and  successor  Henry  HL  commenced,  and 
we  pass  on  to  his  first  transactions  with  Rome.  The 
Counts  ofTtisculump  retaining  the  wealth,  power,  and 


I 


•  Hugo  FlflTiniiccnsis,  xxix,  p.  185, 

f  GlaiJHw  Ritclo^iihus,  iii.  9.  who  destroys  the  pathos  of  the  in- 
od«*iait  wliidi.  ha  ia  rtUting  by  a  most  pmviarse  aad  isisplaoed  poiti- 
cuUrity. 
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ambition  of  Tlieodora  and  Marozia,  from  whom  they  Germany- 
traced  their  descent,  were  animated  also  with  a  similar 
spirit  of  simoniacal  traffic  ;  and  their  infinenee  over  tfie 
Roman  populace  secured  to  lliem  a  lucrative  monopoly 
of  the  I\nitificate.  Since  the  beginning  of  tlie  Xlth 
Century  three  Cadets  of  I  he  House  of  Tuscnlnm  bad 
been  raised  successively  to  the  Tiara;  and  Benedict 
VIIL  in  1012,  his  broiher  John  XIX.*  in  1024,  and 
their  nephew  Benedict  IX.  in  1033,  appeared  to  liave 
fixed  the  Papacy,  as  if  by  hereditary'  right,  in  a  single 
Family.  The  last-named  of  these  Vicars  of  Christ  is 
said  to  have  assvrmed  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in 
his  tenth  year  ;t  during  his  reign  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
was  profaned  by  unspeakable  abnmiimtions ;  and  the 
Roman  People,  at  length  provoked  to  insurrection,  rose 
in  a  body,  chased  the  tyrant  from  liie  City,  and  on  their 
own  authority  elevated  to  the  Popedom  a  Bishop  who 
a^ssumed  the  style  of  Sylvester  IIL  Within  three 
months^  however,  Benedict  partially  reestablished  him- 
self by  force  of  arms  ;  but  more  desirous  of  free  indul- 
gence in  his  licentiousness  than  of  tlie  exercise  of  active 
power,  he  found  means  to  dispose  of  a  share  of  the 
sovereif'-nly  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  one 
John  Gratian,  who  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.  com- 
pleted the  triumvirate  of  simnltanennsly  existing  Popes. 
Each  PonliflT  received  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Revenue  [  and  il  is  noticed  that  the  share  allotted 
to  Benedict  arose  from  the  Peterpence  of  England, J 
Each  also,  guarded  by  his  own  faction,  occupied  a 
difl'erent  Palace;  and  Benedict  from  the  Laleran,  Gre- 
gcjry  from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Sylvester  from  ihe 
Vatican,  asserted  a  Spiritual  Dominion  which  must  not 
a  little  scandalize  the  staunch  Believers  in  the  unity  of 
that  Church  which  has  acknowledged  them  all. 

More  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  schism  before  the  general  murmurs  of  Chris- 
tendom determined  the  King  of  Germany  to  bring  it  to 
a  close.  For  that  purpose  he  proceedefi  to  Italy, 
assembled  a  Council  at  Sulri,  summoned  the  ^ibrce 
Pretenders  to  its  sitting,  and  deposed  Gregory  who 
ol>eyed,  no  less  than  his  contumacious  brethren  who  re- 
fused attendance.^  He  then  filled  up  the  F'apacy  by 
his  Chancellor  Sudger,  who  held  the  Episcopal  See  of 
Bamberg,  and  who  having  assumed  the  style  of  Clement 
IL  placed  the  Crown  on  the  brows  of  his  Imperial 
Patron  and  his   Consort*      By   a  similar   exertion   of 

♦  John  XIX,  was  Consul,  Duke,  and  Senator  of  Rome ;  una 
eodctnqi/e  die  Lai  cum  et  P^nftfcx/uit^  says  Romualdus  of  Salerno, 

f  Puer  ferine  decennii.    Glabra*  Rodolphu*,  iv*  5. 

^  BenediCto  redditibui  Ang/itr,*fuia  majorU  vidrttaiur  attcioritatii, 
retiitiM.  Otto  Frisia^nsiH,  vi.  c.  33.  That  writer,  who  hat 
been  roUowed  hy  the  Authors  of  the  Urnvfraa/  HiMfnry^  and  by 
Voltaire  in  his  Annaiet  de  PEmptrty  mentions  four  simtutaneoua 
Popei,  Benedict  IX.,  two  others  to  whom  he  itoes  not  asjngti  nainef, 
and  lastly,  retigionu  quxdam  Pre^yter  Gratianv*^  who  commisenit^ 
inf;  the  state  of  the  Papacy,  frimoniactdly  contractt'd  for  a  share  in  it. 
STruvins,  who  cites  the  passage  from  Otto  in  a  note,  abides  by  three 
Popes  in  his  text,  Benedicto,  S^lvettro^  tt  Grr^oriOf  cui  pnu*  Gro" 
tiam  nomen  emi,  (i.  297.)  The  mistake  of  Ihe  other  writers  hat 
arisen  from  splittingf  Gregory  VL,  on  account  of  his  two  names  John 
Oialiaa,  into  two  persons.  Muratori  projHjrly  stjles  him  Giovanni 
ehitmmto  Gniziano.  Annatf*^  ad  ann,  1Q44  ;  and  so  aUo  do  the 
Benedictines,  VArcfuprete  Jean  Gratien — Grcgtry  /7-,  yi#i  est  ce 
meme  GmHen.     L'Ari  de  Fenjter  /e*  Datn,  L  ii76. 

5  AcEordiuR  to  the  Annalitta  Stjxo,  ad  anm,  1046,  Henrj'  was 
itimtilated  to  this  good  work  cither  by  a  Hermit  or  aa  Angel,  who 
addressed  him  in  the  following  triplet. 

Una  Sunamiti*  nupnt  trihvt  mmitit  ,- 
MtT  Henriee,  OmmpolenUi  vice, 
iSoiv€  omnMbium  tri/orme^  dt^mm  / 
3z 


Deposed  hj 

IKnty  UL 

A.  D. 

1046.    ' 
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mifory.  plenaVy  atitWortty,  tstkfng'  upon  hiifiMlf  the  sofc  and 
absollut^  right  of  appbintmcfnt,  instead  of  that  ofmtH 
approbation  etnd  confirmation  which  had  httn  tuettimd 
by  his  immediate  pfedecessors,  Henry,  when  vacaneifs 
again  occurred  in  the  Pontificate,  named  Difmasud  ll.  in 
1048,  Leo  IX.  in  1049,  and  Victor  II.  in  l055.  The 
last  of  these  Po^s  was  ifidebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
ascendency  obtained  Over  the  Emperor  by  Mildehrand, 
a  Monk  of  Clngfiy,  a  personage  already  known  to  our 
readers  by  his  fierce  denouncement  of  Philip  I.  of  Frantie, 
and  soon  about  to  engross  an  important  portion  of  otlr 
narrative.  One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
ftrvent  spirit  and  predominating  influence  of  that  mont 
remarkable  man  was  exhibited  by  his  persuading  Leb 
IX.  not  to  content  himself  ^ith  the  Emperor's  nomina- 
tion, nor  to  rest  his  appointment  iipoh  the  thrill  of  a  mere 
Secular  Power,  incompetent  to  the  high  duty  of  which 
it  arrogated  to  itself  the  perfortnance.  St.  Bruno,  (te 
he  aflerwards  becamfe,)  convlneed  by  Hildebrflttd's 
zealous  representationjt,  consented  to  forego  the  title 
which  he  derived  firotn  the  Emperor,  and  enteHng 
Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  Pilgrim,  solicit^  and  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  the  Clergy  itnd  the  People. 
The  Emperor's  return  from  Rom^,  aflef  anhnlliilg 
iion  in  the  ^he  Triple  Papacy,  l^as  accelerated  by  troubles  In  his 
Low  Couxt-  dominions  nearer  the  Seat  of  Gbvewitoetit.  A  powerfhl 
"*  confederation  of  Nobles  in  the  Low  Countries  invited 

Henry  I.  of  Ffanee  to  Join  his  arms  with  theirs  fbr  the 
recovery  of  Lorraine,  that  ancient  and  coveted  ttppana^ 
of  his  CrbWn.  If  the  Ring  of  Prance  ever  hesitated  as 
to  the  course  which  it  wils  most  politic  that  he  should 
adojpt,  discretion  ultimately  prevailed,  and  he  refused  all 
connection  with  the  Insurgents.  The  Emperor  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  them,  and  aflerwards  held  an 
amicable  conference  with  the  French  King,  in  which 
their  alliance  was  closely  cemented.  Fresh  provocation 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  led  him  once  again  to  the 
Low  Countries  in  hostile  goise ;  and  in  a  second  inter- 
The  Km-  ^^^  ^^^  Henry  I.  that  Ring  remonstrated  so  bitterly 
peror  upon  the  ravage  of  the  territory  of  bis  Vassals,  and 

challenges  accused  the  Gterman  Momlrch  Of  perfidy  in  terms  so 
toe  King  of  yjinjgj^s^ij^g^^  ^j^j^j  ^^g  Emperor  treated  the  invectives  as 
sin^ircom-  *  Personal  affront,  and  challenged  the  King  to  single 
bat  combat.*     So  chivalric  an  appeal  ill  suited  the  tame 

A.  D.      and  inglorious  spirit  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and  the 
1056.     King  of  France  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  reply  to  the 
cartel  by  hastily  breaking  up  his  quarters  at  nightfall. 

Having  secured,  so  far  as  association  could  guarantee 
his   title,  the  succession  of  his  infant  son,  having  esta- 
blished peace  for  the  most  part  in  Germany,  purged  the 
Romish  See  of  manifold  abuses,  and  confirmed  himself 
in  paramount  authority  as  disposer  of  its  Tiara,  this  wise, 
good,  and  active  Prince  terminated  his  reign  prematurely 
and  unhappily.     The  Sblavonians-  of  Lusatia,  pressed  by 
famine,  made  a  fierce  irruption  into  Saiony,  overthrew 
the  Imperial  forces  in  a  bloody  action,  ravaged  the  entire 
Death  of      Province,  and  retired  with  an  eilormous  booty.     The 
Heniylll.  ^^il  news  struck  Henry  to  the  heart;  he  languished  but 
a  short  time,  and  after  eomhiitting  the  guatxlianship  of 
his  son  to  his  Consort,  Agiics  of  Poietiers^  and  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  he  expired  to  the  great  loss  of  his  subjects,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Minority  of      The  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  a  child  but  five  years  old 
Heniy  IV.   at  his  Father's  death,  was  troublous  and  stormy.     Pope 
Victor  died  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  assumption  of 

*  Lambert  Schnafhaborgenids;  ai  )ann,  10jG» 


his  tnfehi^,  aftd  the  single  guirdhitiMp  dfUmtitofnm  On 
was  watched  with  jeak»imy  by  the  Sai<m  Nobkt^  Tit  ^mm^ 
inroads  upon  secular  power  made  by  NtdiohM-  Ilw  trte  A 
succeeded  Victor  in  the  l^ontiftelite,  and  tfM>  AtrtM^  ^ 
eleetio^  of  Alexander  II.  and  HonoritM  II.  dA  Ate  &mm^  ^^ 
will  be  more  fittingly  hittfbduced  in  oor  €lfap«e»  cM  tls  ^ 
Eeclesiastieal  History  of  tboae  tinM  i  md  in  itfpmk^  ^ 
ing  the  gresit  struggle  about  to  enMe  bscweeir  Rout  ^ 
and  the  Empire,  the  reader  wni  bectr  ki  MMf  bmm  ftr 
all,  tliat  in  thi«  pkoe  we  treat  of  nor-miM  llMii  IM  pM^ 
tk)fi  #htoh  relates  to  Chril  affairs; 

Henry  Bishop  of  Augsbiii^  shflfed  tb«  iMhttiifc  mit 
ebnfidence  Of  the  Imperial  Widow^  and  the  thikiwg  ofdriHi 
Ikction  has  chargtMl  their  eorreftpondenee  wMb  len  {nm  !P^ 
motives  than  those  supplied  bv  fiiendehfp  ;  flii  lin]plM-  ^15 
tion  easily  advanced,  and  which  It  Is  but  just  to  state  Usa 
derives  no  fitipport  from  any  known  pattienlara  i>r  the  a. 
conduct  of  Agnes.  It  Wfls  encnigh,  faowaref,  for  tke  dli-  M 
coiiterited  that  this  base  runnOdr  h*A  beta  apr^Md  abmd 
and  was  partially  tfccitdited ;  and  the  leading  NcMto 
and  Prelates,  headed  by  the  Dnkes  of  8mmy  mA 
Bavaria,  resolved  upon  a  dadng  ktlinpt  to  otaiH 
custody  Of  the  young  E^tnperOr's  person  \  and  tiraa  to 
remove  him  from  a  guardianship  tIrhkiU  they  t^pieawtUd 
to  be  d^ngerons  and  immoral.  Agrahd  baiiqwft^  At 
^hich  Agnes  and  her  Son  were  entertained  al  Ksjiifr 
werth  on  the  Rhine,  ptetented  fteilttieB  fi^r  thte  pki ; 
and  to  Hanno  Ardhbishop  of  Cologne  was  intniatvd  Ha 
execution.  As  the  wily  Prelate  strolled  WHh  the  naqrie 
and  unsuspicious  youth  on  the  boMers  Of  the  river,  tite 
admiration  of  the  latter  was  strongly  attracted  l»y  a  BttW 
and  richly  decorated  barge  floating  al  hand ;  and  die 
proposition  of  Hanno  that  they  should  enbark  and 
inspect  it  more  closely  was  Jovfiilly  atcepted*  No  soonfr, 
however,  were  they  on  board,  than  the  rowers  spnoifto 
their  oars,  and  directed  their  course  to  the  oppiMile 
bank.  The  boy,  terrified  at  this  unexpected  noveneitty 
and  uncertain  of  its  object,  threw  himself  into  the  streaA, 
with  the  intention  of  swimnfiing  back;  and  but  fbr  tke 
promptitude  of  the  Count  of  Brunswick,  who  icapad 
after  him,  he  would  have  been  drowned  m  this  atteQi|>t 
to  escape.  He  was  transferiM  to  Cdogne,  and  plaoed 
under  the  care  of  Hanno,  by  whom  his  ear  ttaa  dafly 
ftd  with  the  foulest  calumnies  agahwt  his  Mother.  The 
Empress  herself,  hopeless  of  recovering  her  Soiit  tdok  a 
step  which  ought  to  have  been  efieetual  hi  tbe  teliiit- 
ment  of  scandal.  She  retired  from  GeiinAay,  aad  from 
the  society  by  which  it  was  affirmed  she  had  beea  laart 
passionately  attracted  ;  and  afier  passing  aihoft^iniefn 
the  dominions  of  her  brt)ther  the  Daloe  ^ Aipaftaane,  she 
embraced  a  monastic  life  at  Rome^  bnd  finished  tor 
days  in  the  cloistei. 

Under  the  tuition  of  his  new  guardiAns^  ated  by  the 
disgraceful  connivance  of  a  Bishop  placed  more  ttnaie- 
diately  about  his  person,  Heniys  eariy  ytiulh  was 
abandoned  to  licentiousness.  NevMheless  most  mUAo- 
rities  speak  with  admiration  of  his  natural  endqwaieOls. 
Elegance  of  person,  courteousness  ofbeariilgt  quiekness 
of  comprehension,  extensive  acquaintance  With  Letters,  a 
hteoid  brave  and  bountiful,  lips  eloquent  and  perMiasive* 
are  among  the  choice  possessions  assigned  to  hiai.* 
The  state  of  Germany,  when  he  attaint  his  imj^^'^ 
and  escaped  from  the  virtual  thraldom  in  which  he  had 
been  detained  by  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  was 
most  unfavourable  to    the  Imperial  PteTogatlVe;   and 

*  Albericus,  ad  arm.  1083. 
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and  on  the  other  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ill-suppressed 
disaffection  of  the  Saxons,  ever  ready  for  an  outbreak, 
Gregory  soon  renewed,  yet  more  fiercely  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  urged,  the  demands  of  his  predecessor,  and 
added  others  from  himself.  Four  leading  German  Pre- 
lates were  excommunicated  on  the  plea  of  their  marriage ; 
for  the  celibacy  of  the  Priesthood,  which  ensured  the 
concentration  of  all  their  exertions  for  the  interests  of 
their  Order,  was  another  favourite  object  with  Gregory ; 
similar  anathemas  were  directed  a^inst  every  Ecclesias- 
tic who  should  submit  to  receive  Investiture  from  Lay 
hands,  no  less  than  against  the  Investor  himself;  and 
Legates  were  despatched,  not  to  invite  the  King  of 
the  Romans  to  receive  his  Imperial  Crown,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father  in 
his  Capital,  but  to  summon  him  as  a  criminal  before  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Vatican  under  the  pain  of  Interdict  and 
Deposition. 

Roused  to  ungovernable  anger  by  this  unseemly 
arrogance,  the  young  and  impetuous  King  permitted  the 
Legates  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  and  anticipating 
the  menaces  of  Gregory,  took  the  first  step  by  a  solemn 
degradation  of  the  Pope  himself.  He  was  answered, 
as  might  be  expected,  by  a  no  less  solemn  Bull  of 
deposition.  Thus  far  the  contending  parties  were  by 
no  means  unequal,  each  alike  triumphed  in  words,  each 
carried  a  similar  appearance  of  victory,  each  to  his 
heart's  content  insulted  his  antagonist  by  unworthy  re- 
crimination. But  in  order  to  hurl  Gregory  from  his 
Throne,  it  was  necessary  that  the  King  of  the  Romans 
should  first  levy,  and  then  lead  an  army  to  the  gates  of 
Rome  ;  while  effectually  to  realize  his  menace  on  Henry, 
the  Pope  was  already  in  possession  of  weapons  far  more 
manageable.  Excommunications  were  the  sure  and 
prolific  seeds  of  Civil  War,  and  the  Saxons,  freed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church  from  an  allegiance  under  which 
they  had  always  chafed  and  struggled,  once  more  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  their  Sovereign.  It  was  still 
a  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  whom  they  were  headed  ;  not  the 
inveterate  and  hereditary  foe  of  Henry,  but  that  very 
Guelph  upon  whom  he  had  recently  bestowed  the  pos- 
sessions of  which  that  very  foe  had  been  deprived. 
The  insurgent  Confederation  was  also  strengthened  by 
the  majority  of  Nobles  and  Bishops  who  had  but  lately 
sanctioned  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  ;*  and  who  with 
disgraceful  apostasy  now  invited  that  same  Pope  to 
Augsburg,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  King,  whose 
Crown  they  spoke  of  proffering  to  Rodolph  Duke  of 
Suabia. 

Abandoned  at  all  hands,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
result  of  any  assembly  at  which  Gregory  should  preside, 
and  his  own  Nobles  be  assessors,  the  only  hope  remain- 
ing to  Henry  was  in  the  prevention  of  this  menaced 
Council.  His  citation  to  Rome  named  the  second 
week  in  Lent  for  his  appearance ;  it  was  now  midwinter; 
not  a  moment  therefore  was  to  be  lost.  Together  with 
his  Queen  and  their  infant  son,  accompanied  by  a  scanty 
suite,  he  traversed  hazardous  and  unusual  Passes  of 
the  Alps  in  order  to  avoid  the  common  rou^e  beset  by 
Rodolph  and  his  followers.  The  Queen  and  her  women 
were  conveyed  in  hides,  slung  probably  from  the  bearers' 
shoulders ;  and  the  horses  were  lowered  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  sometimes  by  machinery,  at  others  by  ropes 
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*  Ego  HenricHi  /Z>»,  Dei  grtdid,  cum  omnibus  Epiteopit  nottrit 
tSbi  dieimut  •'  Detc*^dey  Deteende  /*'  were  the  words  with  which  the 
missive  tent  to  Gregory  from  Worms  concluded.     Urstbius.  L  39>1. 


after  their  legs  had  been  tied  together.*  Gregory  was  at  Gm 
that  time  already  on  his  way  to  Germany,  when  heariBg 
of  the  King's  approach,  uncertain  of  his  intentiona,  and 
not  knowing  whether  he  was  appearing  hostilely  with  an 
armed  force,  he  turned  aside  for  security  to  the  Caatle 
of  Matilda  at  Canosaa,  near  Reggio.  Even  when  he 
learned  the  humble  guise  in  which  the  King  presented 
himself,  long  and  earnest  intercession  was  requisite  be- 
fore he  would  consent  to  admit  the  suppliant  to  hii 
presence.  He  at  first  demanded  that  Henry  should 
place  in  his  hands  the  Crown  and  Regalia  as  tokens  of 
sincere  and  lively  repentance ;  that  he  should  acknowledge 
his  contumacy  ;  and  confess  himself  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  Throne  ;  leaving  the  result  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Pontiff.  When  further  entreated  not  to  break  the 
bruised  reed  by  pressing  measures  so  extreme,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  relax  those 
hard  conditions,  and  to  consent  to  an  interview.  Os 
the  appointed  morning,  the  King  was  admitted  withia 
the  second  of  the  three  walls  witli  which  the  Castle  was 
encircled,  his  retinue  being  detained  in  the  outermost 
Court.  Stripped  of  all  the  pomp  which  might  betokea 
Royalty,  habited  in  a  private,  perhaps  in  a  sordid  garb, 
fasting  and  bewailing  himself  with  many  tears,  and 
standing  with  naked  feet  on  gpround  deeply  buried,  in 
snow,  Henry,  from  dawn  till  sunset,  awaited  admission 
to  the  presence  of  his  Judge.  Another  and  another  day 
passed  in  like  sorrow,  contempt,  and  humiliation.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  he  was  permitted  an  audience, 
chiefly,  as  is  believed,  through  the  prayers  of  Matildai, 
and  afler  long  and  doubtful  discussion  he  was  relieved 
from  excommunication  for  a  season.  This  boon,  how* 
ever,  was  not  granted  unconditionally.  He  was  oon^ 
demned  to  abstain  from  the  usage  of  all  outward  sym* 
bols,  and  from  the  exercise  of  all  essential  prerogatives 
of  Royalty,  until  he  had  returned  to  his  dominions, 
and  there  having  presented  himself  before  a  Diet  of  bis 
Vassals,  the  Princes  of  Germany,  at  a  place  and  time 
which  Gregory  would  appoint,  he  was  to  plead  his 
cause  and  receive  final  sentence  firom  the  Pope.  Tbe 
establishment  of  his  innocence  might  obtain  his  restora- 
tion, provided  he  swore  perpetual  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  proof  of  his  guilt  involved  the  certain  loss 
of  his  Crown,  and  subjection  to  such  punishments  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Law  might  think  fit  to  impose.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  enjoined  as  an  act  of  penance,  to  reside 
for  an  entire  year  in  Rome,  during  which  period  he  was 
never  to  mount  a  horse,  and  daily  to  attend  as  a  Peni- 
tent with  prayer  and  fasting  in  the  stations  of  certain 
appointed  Churches.* 

The  Italians  had  received  their  King  with  marks  of 
esteem  and  loyalty ;  for  Gregory,  like  other  Prophets,' 
was  not  most  honoured  in  his  own  Country.    They  were 
accordingly  both  indignant  at  the   Pope's  unbending 
and  unmitigable  resentment,  and  disgusted  at  the  tame- 
ness  of  Henry's  submission ;  and  they  talked  loudly  of 
naming  another  King  and  another  Pontiff;  choosing 
for  the  former  Henry's  infant  Son,  whom  they  reflolved 
to  carry  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  crowned  Emperor 
by  the  new  Pope,  whom  they  intended  to  establish. 
Encouraged  rather  than  dispirited  by  these  appearances, 
Henry  adroitly  turned  them  to  his  own  account.     No  Uemm 
Fooner  had  he  quitted  Canossa  than  he  openly  renounced  wk«^ 
all  the  conditions  into  which  he  had  been  terrified  and  "^^ 


*  Lambert  SchnafnaburgensiB,  ad  attm. 
f  Identf  ibid,  aud  Albertus  Stadenads,  ad  t 
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-was  in  an  msteiit  bkoe.  Death,  slaTory,  or  Tiolaiion 
was  the  iikUscriininaie  portion  of  both  fiieod  and  foe  ; 
te  the  Normaas  in  their  avarioe  of  plunder  wholly  dis- 
legarded  the  particnlar  source  from  which  it  might 
he  drawn.  Ftom  the  Lateran  to  the  Coiosaeum,  that 
hir  part  of  the  ancient  City  became  a  rained  waste, 
which  has  never  been  rebuilt;  and  Gregory,  flying  from 
the  carnage  and  desolation  of  his  Capital,  with  a  well-' 
ibunded  mistrust  of  the  fidelity  of  its  dtiieiis,  toftk 
refuge  with  his  protector  at  Salerno,  lie  lived  but  a 
year  longer,  perhaps  in  specious  captivity ;  and  till  his 
last  hour  he  renewed  his  anathemas  agamit  the  Empe- 
ror and  his  Antipope.  "  There  is  but  one  name  in  the 
world,  thai  af  the  Pope,^'  say  the  Dictaia  of  this  Spiri- 
tual despot,  the  authenticity  of  which,  sinoe  they  -kk 
Meorded  by  a  Cardinal,*  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  and 
which  we  fiite  as  a  specinaen  of  Gregory's  temper.  *'  He 
akoM  can  use  the  symbols  of  Empire.  Every  Priace 
•OHi^ht  to  kias  his  feet  He  alone  ought  to  nominate 
mm!  to  <legrade  Bishops,  to  assemble,  to  preside  over, 
Mui  to  dissolve  Councils.  No  one  can  sit  in  judg- 
jnent  upon  him.  His  choice  bestows  canonication.  His 
Oiurch  never  has  erred,  and,  on  the  iestunaay  of 
JSccipture,  never  can  err.  H«  can  ^depose  Kings*  aad 
release  subjects  Dnom  their  allegiance." 
Hie  Saxons  The  CivU  war  raged  long  and  furiously  in  Germany 
fliMt  Count  after  Heme's  return  from  this  clieckered  expedition ; 
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for  the  Saxon  Nobles  elected  a  successor  to  Rodolph 
in  Count  Herman  of  Luxemburg,  a  puppet  of  whom 
iittie  is  known,  excepting  the  remarkable  manner  of  his 
^ieath.  Ultimately  compelled  to  abdicate  a  throne 
which  he  had  sever  really  enj^^ed,  he  was  killed  inglo- 
rtously  while  pretending,  in  a  frolic;  to  assault  the  castk 
of  a  friend,  in  order  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  inmates* 
Hisremark-  He  had  pressed  his  horse  securely  across  the  drawbridge 
able  death,  and  under  the  gate-tower,  when  a  woman,  who  mis- 
A.  o.  taking  him  for  a  real  enemy  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
battlements  of  a  lofty  turret,  dashed  a  huge  stone  upon 
his  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.f  Thus  fireed  from 
his  more  domestk  enemies,  Henry  retraced  his  steps  to 
Italy,  where  the  course  of  Gregory  had  been  pursued  by 
his  immediate  suooessors,  Victor  III.  and  Urban  IL 
The  persevering  hatred  of  Matilda  also  had  lately  re- 
4:eived  fresh  stimulus  from  her  nuptials  with  the  ungrate* 
ful  Guelph  of  Bavaria ;  a  Priaoe  from  whom  the  anti- 
Imperial  faction,  which  so  lonf^  agitated  Europe  by  its 
contests  with  the  Ghibelines,  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name.  That  of  its  opponents  did  not  originate  tiU 
many  years  afterwards,  on  the  birth  of  Henry  VI.  at 
Ghibeling4  During  the  short  period  in  which  the 
married  pair  lived  together  iu  concord,  they  raised  an 
enemy  against  the  Emperor,  who  occasioned  him  deeper 
bitterness  of  soul  than  any  whom  he  had  as  yet  encoun- 
tered* Conrad,  his  eldest  son,  and  already  his  declared 
successor,  either  impatient  of  the  course  of  Nature,  and 
panting  before  his  time  for  the  possession  of  a  sceptre, 
or  believing  the  foul  accusations  propagated  against  his 
father,  leagued  with  MatiMa,  the  Pope,  and  the  Nor- 
manst  aad  received  the  Iron  Crown  of   Lombardy, 


*  Banmttis,  ad  tmn.  1076.  lec  31. 

f  Strnvkis,  i^  334.  md  the  M^oritiei  tkere  cited.  Pvrrhus,  tlie 
all  but  equal  antagonist  of  Rome,  perished  by  a  similar  death  ;  and 
Boemondo  Thiepdo,  who  nearly  overllirew  the  Oligarchy  of  Venice, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  XiVth  Century,  rery  narrowly  effcafMMl 
a  like  catastrophe. 

X  Cette  origine  dc  ces  deux  moft  de  guerre  est  autti  probmbie  ei 
au9$i  inceritiine  que  let  auiret,    Annales  de  IMJnpire,  ad  a/m,  1089. 
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together  with  the  hand  of  a  daughter  afBjggrOMiirMj,  Q 
Henry,  indeed,  is  represented  to  have  beea  capwdgim  ^ 
and  a  lover  of  pleslsoFe,  and  it  is  &r  £rom  iwynnniMs 
thai  he  may  have  used  luasUy  a  bride  to  wliam  he  hsd 
recently  been  espoused  ;  hat  &r  the  honour  of  Hniwi 
Nature,  it  reqnires  far  atronger  proof  4han  haa«ver  yei 
been  advanced,   to  obtain    eredii    for  the 
charges    by  which  Adelaide,  %ieg  ham    hie 
roused  her  step-son  and  aU  Italy  to  aevok.*    So  |nm» 
fiMindJy  was  Heniy  moved  by  ihe  announocBMBi  of  tUe 
breach  of  filial  du^,  that  he  is  said  to  have  nttwnpted 
suicide.     Alas  !  how  fiur  more  deeply  mete  hie  *^'*^*rrt 
to  he  wounded  hereafter  by  similar  impiety  ! 

In  the  nexi  few  years,  events  orewded  rapidly  ea 
each  other.  Guelph  of  Bavaria  discovering  the 
of  Matilda'a  property  to  the  Church,  and  bitterly 
ing  his  consequent  loss  of  its  inheritance,  abend  oned 
her  party,  and  renewed  his  allegtanoe  to  the  Emperer^ 
meantime  Pascal  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Fontift* 
cate,  excommunicated  Henry  afreah,  and  chased  the 
Antipope  Clement  into  exile  which  but  shortly  preceded 
his  death.  Strengthened  by  this  termination  of  the 
schism  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  Romish  See^ 
(for  three  shadowst  whom  the  Emperor  opposed  lo 
him  disappeared  almost  so  soon  as  they  vrere  rBised3 
the  new  Pope  urged  Conrad  to  yet  further  ootragee  hf 
dazzling  him  with  the  bright  prospect  of  the  Imperid 
Crown.  The  youth  was  saved  from  deeper  guilt  Uuei 
that  already  perpetrated,  by  a  death  not  unattended  wtt  ^ 
smpicion  of  poison ;  but  his  place  was  too  soon  utLUfiftd  ^ 
by  another.  Not  long  after  his  revolt,  the  Emperor  bel  . 
procured  the  election  of  his  second  son  Henry  aa  Kng^ 
of  the  Romans.  On  Conrad's  death,  after  the  Piiaie 
had  sworn  upon  the  Cross  and  the  sacred  ILiatioe  ef 
Constantine  that  during  his  Father^s  Hie  he  would  never 
intermeddle  with  affairs  of  State,  his  CorenatioB  wee 
solemnized ;  and  Henry  yet  further  meditated  ahdiait* 
tion  in  his  Son's  favour,  in  order  that  he  imglit 
take  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  ihe 
held  out  by  the  artful  policy  of  the  Vatican 
the  young  King  discontented  with  his  present 
aggrandizement,  and  his  tardy  hope  of  fwtnre 
power  ;  and  when  Pascal  absolved  him  from  his 
and  whispered  that  rebellion  against  an  exconranini 
Sovereign  did  not  partake  of  sinfulness,  "every ' 
which  had  heretofore  restrained  amlntion  wee 
broken  down.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find 
among  the  restless  and  turbulent  Saxons ;  and  ere  loeg  *h 
the  hostile  army  of  the  Son  was  separated  from  th«tef  J^ 
the  Father  solely  by  the  intervention  of  the  Danube  et 
Ratisbon.  An  unnatural  combat  was  aToi<led,  but  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  not  less  unnatural  perftdy.  The 
Prince  contented  himself  at  present  by  seizing  the  Iwf 
perial  treasures  at  Spire ;  but  early  in  the  following  'jm^t 
he  repaired  unattended  to  Cobleniz,  and  throwing  hinf*  1 
self  at  the  Emperor^s  feet,  solicited  pardon  for  Us  dir 
obedience.  Touched  by  the  feigned  repentance  ef  the 
dissembler,  Henry  listened  as  a  Father  rather  than  ese 
Sovereign ;  and  consented  to  aooompany  hie  Sen  lea 
I^et  assembled  at  Mentz,  belbre  which  their  reeeediev 
tion  might  be  pablicly  declared.     But  to  appweer h  tit 


*  Henrieui  Rex  Adelheidam   Reginam  qyam  dtixit 
ctppit  habere  ;  ideo  incarceravit  «wn,  et  roHcemii  fii 
inferrent;  immo  Jtlium  hortari.     Quo   reeumnte  Fain» 
itratuaiy  eum  Rex  non  guutn  ted  peregrim  fihum 
Dodechiniw,  ad  ann.  1093. 
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J,     Borons  with  an  aimed  farce,  Jt  was  ^aid,  mi^lit  awaken 

^  jealousy  ;  better  it  would   l^  thai  the  Emperor  should 

L       demonstrate  iitidoiibting-  confidence  in  their  loyalty,  by 

]»resefitm^  himself  oiiaocompttnicd   with    troops*     The 

crafty  Bu^gestion  prevailed*     The  Father  and  Son  ptir- 

sued  mR  amiciible  jonrney  almost  in  privacy  to  Bingen, 

where,  under  pretext  of  making  arran^emenls  for  their 

**     reception  by  the  Diet,  the  Prince  tuoved  forward  aing-ly, 

*^  «i)d  ihe  Emperor  from  that  moment  found  himself  de- 

2^  ckred  a  Prisoner.* 

ler.       Tiie  Diet  assembled  ;  the  Papal  Legates  rehearsed 

an^w  Pascara   Bull   of  Excommunication  ;  Henry  IV. 

KJHrds  deposed  ;  bis  Son  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Three 

^Kj'relfttes  were  tlepnted    to   notify  these  transactions  to 

H  the    dethroned    Monarth  ;    and   not   content    with    the 

H  simple  execotion  of  their  char^e^  when  dennindin^  the 

V-oBegalia,  they  upbraided  him  with   his  former  Simony  : 

H  •'  Was  it  our  love  of  gold,  or  our  special  grace  and  per- 

WNmI  favoor/'  said   the  Monarch,  struck  with  their  in- 

gfMfCude,   to  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  arwl   Colog-ne, 

•*  that  placet!  the  Mitre  on  your  hrmv^^  and  is  it  you 

rho  are  now  employed  to  tear  the  Crown  from  mine  ?*' 

I  Then  robinff  himself  with  the  Imperial  Mantle,  cirding 

head   with   the  Diadem,  and  seated  in  &  Chair  of 

Itale,  he  addrefssed  them  further.     **  With  these  attri- 

at«8  of  Empire  I  was  invested  by  the  free  election  of 

my  Princes,  and  by  the  irrace  and  bounty  of  my  God. 

That  God  can  still   preserve  them   to  ine,  abandoned, 

destitute,  and   deserted  as  I  appear.     If  your  reverence 

for  his  authority  has  ceased^  proceed  to  force,  which  I 

am  without  power  to  resist/'     A  fihort  pause  ensued, 

till  mutual  encouragement  prevailed  over  the  first  hesi- 

Ution  of  the  Ecclesiastics.     One  by  one  the  emblems  of 

power  were  rudely  stripped  from  the  Emperor's  person ; 

ftnd  the  spoilers,  hastily  retreating^  after  the  performance 

of  the  odious  task,  closed  their  ears  to  Henry^s  parting 

words:  which  admitted  that  for  him*^elf  he  was  payinf?  a 

penalty  justly  due  to  the  olfencesof  his  youth  ;  but  that 

for  them  no  other  portion  could    remain  but  with  the 

traitor  Judas  who  had  betrayed  his  M aster. t 

«         The  few  remaining  days  of  the  elder   Henry  were 

***' passed  in  wandering  and  wrelchednesa,  and  it  is  from 

*"    his  own  pen  chiefly  ihiit  we  learn  the  laleof  his  miseries. 

Xn  a  Letter  to  his  rebellious  sou  soliciting  permission  to 

Iremain   in   the  abode  which   he  occupied   at  Liege,  he 

urg^s   the  request,  he  says,  not  as  an  Emperor,  but  as 

ma  exile.     *'  Let  it  not  be  told  to  my  shame,  or  rather 

to  yotirs,  thai  I  am  forced   like  a  beggar  to  look  abroad 

for  a  new  asyltim  during  the  holy  season  of  Easter.     If 

you  refuse»  I  should   prefer  living  as  a  peasant  in  some 

Ibrei^  Country  to  strolling  about  exposed  every  hour 


I 


Epiit.  Imper.  ad  Hugonem  Abbatcm  Clunizkeensem,  tip. 
^'Acheri  Spicitryiitm^  iii.  441,  It  was  on  CliristniiLi  day  1105  thnt 
%he  Emperor  was  impriMined,  and  he  grievously  laments  exclu&iou 
flum  the  Eiiclmrisit  at  tlnat  holy  season.  Bemdes  that  privation^  he 
%as  it^xposed  to  opprobia^  injurtatj  minatf  gtadiot  in  cermcem  excrtog^ 

f  OiiT  narrative  is  framed  from  the  Chronidera  of  or  immu-  the 
time  of  the  event s  which   they  relate,  and  who  are  jAeiiti fully  ciled 
hy    Struvliis.      Kranttlus,  without    noting    hii    autliioritie9)    and 
V  '.n  the  XVllth  Century,  differs  widely,  not  in  fact*,  but  in 

t  The  EmperoT,  according  to  hii  Tepresentation^   entirely 

Li.v ......  ;:i^pi>»Uic>n,  the   Son  was  actuated  solely  by  a  pious  abhor* 

^nee  of  his  Father's  enormitie*.  No  more  convenient  disguise  than 
that  of  Piety  couid  indeed  be  assumed  by  Ambition ;  and  we  be lieve 
that  the  Emperor*s  accusation  in  just  when  he  declares  in  an  expostu- 
,latory  Letter  to  the  Gtiman  Diet-,  Maniftttum  eat  fum  non  dwince  /rffi$ 
Itei&f  vei  Romante  Eccteiia:  dthdiune,  trd  concNpitcentiA  Regmj 
J^airt  injuslv  privatOj  hoc  incepine^  (KrmxUiu3j  Saxon,  v.  p*  120  ) 


Unaaecfir 

ful  attpraffls 
for  his  re* 
sto  ration. 


to  fresh  scorn  in  an  Empire  which  I  once  swayed/'  In  Germany 
a  similur  strain  he  depicted  his  sufferings  to  the  chief  ^■.— s^.*^' 
Princes  of  Europe, •  whom  he  was  unable  to  animate  in  From 
his  beliAlf*  and  lo  his  own  Nobles,  who  replied  with  *♦  d. 
insult.  •*  By  yom*  schisms  with  Rome,*'  was  the  answer  1002. 
of  a  Diet  at  Cologne  to  one  of  those  Memorials,  **  you  *° 
have  reduced  yourself  to  Apostasy,  almost  to  Paganism,  ^-  ^' 
and  we,  the  Sons  of  the  true  Church,  the  daughter  of  ^^^^• 
Christ,  now  visited  by  divine  clemency,  agreeing  in 
wnity  of  Faith,  through  the  influence  of  the  Floly  Spirit, 
have  rejected  yon,  the  incorrigible  head  of  that  schism ; 
we  have  compelled  yon  to  abdicate  on  account  of  our  zeal 
in  God*s  service,  and  our  obedience  to  the  Apostolical 
See;  and  we  have  chosen  a  Catholic  King,  sprung 
thongh  he  be  from  your  seed ;"  they  then  upbraided 
him  with  attempting  to  arm  other  nations  against  them, 
in  order  that*  like  a  wild  beast  of  more  than  ordinary 
fcrocity,t  he  might  ravage  the  Vineyard  of  Christ,  now 
Ijeginnirg  to  recover ;  might  destroy  it  by  his  foxes  ; 
and  might  retort,  by  the  sacrilege  of  Priests  of  Belial, 
the  anathemas  which  had  been  directed  against  himself. 
On  these  acconnts,  in  the  name  of  their  King,  nf  them- 
selves, and  of  the  whole  orthodox  army  <^  Christians, 
they  summoned  hfm  before  their  tribunal  for  judgment. 
A  few  partisans  still  remained  to  the  deposed  Em- 
peror. Cologne  ba tiled  an  attack  of  the  rebels,  and  a 
favoyrable  skirmish  on  the  bridge  of  Liege  for  a  while 
eneonraged  hope  of  restoration*  But  a  second  and  more 
decigive  engagement  left  him  prisoner  in  his  so n^s  hands, 
and  reduced  him  for  ever  to  despair.  A  dungeon  was 
allotted  him  in  the  first  instance;  scorn,  fjeggary,  and 
housclessness  were  his  sobscquent  portion.  The  Bishop 
of  Spire  had  been  his  familiar  friend  in  earlier  days,  and 
owed  his  consecration  to  the  Emperor's  patronage; 
and  the  old  man  now  stood  in  his  destitution  at  the 
gates  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  besonght  a  Prebend 
in  the  Cathedral  which  his  forefathers  had  erected,  and 
himself  had  richly  endowed.  He  was  answered  that  he 
was  excommunicated,  and  therefore  that  he  had  no 
share  in  Ihe  Church, t  *'Give  me  pity,  I  am  touched  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  T*  was  his  single  meek  remurk  as 
he  agiiin  sought  refuge  in  Liege,  and  offered  to  sale  a 
portion  of  his  wardrobe  to  obtain  daily  bread. §  Nature 
could  not  long  support  these  joint  mental  and  bodily 
afflictions ;  and  he  was  freed  from  his  complicated  mi- 
series at  Liege,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  bis  age,  and 
the  tbrty-nuilh  of  his  reign.  With  his  last  breath,  he 
bequeathed  bis  sword,  almost  his  only  remainitig  pos- 
session, lo  his  ungrateful  Son ;  **  Had  you  Icll  me 
more/*  was  his  dying  message,  **  I  would  have  sent  you 
more.**  His  obsequies  were  immediately  celebrated  with 
a  mockery  of  pomp ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  Holy 
See  pursued  him  even  beyond  the  grave.  By  a  man-  \n%vM  to 
date  of  Pascal,  the  remains  were  disinterred,  cast  out  of  his  remaios. 
consecrated  ground,  and  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
a  small  Island  in  the  Meuse.  No  Masses  were  read  for 
the  Soul,  but  a  solitary  Monk  of  Jerusalem,  touching 
by  chanoe  al  the  8|)oi,  chanted  Psalms  over  the  unbu- 

•  See  cspcially  the  pathetic  Letter  addressed  to  Philip  I.  of 
France,  ap.  bouquet,  xiv.  807,  Contra  %p§umJHt  Naturae  hborantei^ 
quod  tint  maa^mo  corda  dotore^  tine  mv/ta  iarr^mia  dicere  non 
vaieoj  H  quia  dtcttur  vehementer  conlremticot  fUum  meum,  menm 
inquam  ^b$oton  ddfcijnimum,  non  aclum  ctmtta  me  itrmavrrnnt,  SfC, 

\  Smgnhrem  uiique  feram.  KntntziuSj  Sasron.x*  p.  121,  where 
the  whrd«9  Letter  from  the  Diet  is  given. 

X   Id.ibuL 
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ried  body  day  and  night  during  his  stay.  The  coffin 
was  thence  removed  to  Spire ;  but  Christian  rites  were 
still  denied,  and  during  a  period  of  five  years  longer  it 
rested  on  its  trestles  in  an  unconsecrated  outbuilding  of 
the  Cathedral,  into  which  it  was  at  last  admitted.  On 
the  sum  of  this  Prince's  character  much  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed,  but  not  even  his  bitterest  enemies 
have  denied  him  the  possession  of  numerous  great  and 
brilliant  qualities  ;  whether  those  qualities  were  on  the 
whole  more  employed  in  good  or  ill  may  perhaps  be  ques- 
tionable, but  no  doubt  has  ever  arisen  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  piti- 
able examples  of  the  mutability  of  human  fortune. 

III.  The  Annals  of  Italy  during  the  Xlth  Century  are 
so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  German  Empire 
that  in  treating  of  the  latter  we  have  necessarily  anti- 
cipated much  which  belongs  to  the  former  also.  The 
two  chief  Historical  events  which  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed are:  1.  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in 
Sicily  and  Naples  ;  and  2.  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
great  maritime  Republics  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the  Greek 
Emperors  retained  only  Puglia  and  Calabria,  as  rem- 
nants of  the  great  Theme  of  Lombardy*  which  they  had 
conquered  towards  the  close  of  the  IXth  Century; 
Bari  was  their  metropolis,  and  the  government  was 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant  under  the  title  of  CatO' 
pan.  Over  the  German  Princes  they  had  been  for  the 
most  part  successful ;  and  each  of  the  three  Othos  had 
ineffectually  attempted  their  expulsion  ;  but  their  su- 
premacy was  but  nominal  as  it  regarded  the  petty 
Principalities  of  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Benevento,  and 
the  Republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi;  and 
they  were  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracen  Conquerors  of  Sicily.  The  anarchy  resulting 
from  the  frequent  collision  of  these  numerous  hostile 
parties,  was  to  be  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
single  great  Power  founded  and  constructed  by  the 
adventurous  valour  of  a  wholly  new  People.f 

Comparatively  civilized  by  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  by  the  residence  of  a  Century  in  the  Pro- 
vince wrung  from  France,  the  Normans  had  diverted 
their  fierce  passion  for  Piratical  enterprise  into  gentler 
channels.  Not  yet  wholly  weaned  from  a  life  of  wan- 
dering. Piety  now  supplied  them  with  an  ostensible 

*  The  name  Lomhardy  retained  by  Eastern  Europe  for  the 
North  of  Italy,  was  appropriated  by  tlie  Greeks  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  which  the  Beneventan  Lombards  governed  as  independent 
Sovereigns  durine  five  Centuries. 

Theme,  from  H/AMt  the  Bysantine  Greek  for  a  Legion,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  Province  in  the  division  of  the  Lower  Eminre. 
Thero  were  17  Themes  in  Asia,  12  in  Europe.  Karairmvf  is  some- 
times derived  from  Mira  «*«», — ^thus  William  of  Apulia 

Quod  Cati^iau  Qreeci,  not  juxta  dicimui  omne. 
Quitquis  apud  Danemt  vice  fungitur  hujua  honoris 
Di»positor  popu/i  parol  omne  quod  erpedii  illi; 
El  juxta  quod  euique  dari  decet  omne  tninistrat, 

Apud  Muratori,  v.  p.  2iS4- 

D  u  Cange,  however,  in  his  notes  to  the  Aleriad  of  Anna  Conmena, 
(p*  275.)  and  in  his  Glossary  ad  v.,  ridicules  this  etymology,  and 
affirms  Catapanut  to  be  no  ouier  than  the  Latin  Capilaneut.  The 
word  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  in  modern  use  at  Naples,  for  a 
TaxoTf  or  Officer  who  inspects  weights  and  measures. 

f  The  Political  state  of  Southern  Italy  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Normans  is  fully  treated  by  Giaimone,  lit.  CivUe  di  Napoii, 
1.  viiL  cap.  uii, ;  and  a  rapid  but  most  distinct  outline  is  compressed 
into  a  few  paragraphs  by  Mr.  Hallam,  Midd/e  jigrt,  i.  238.  4to. 
ch.  iii.  parti. 


motive  for  indulging  that  prof^Asity  \  flUcI  in  the  gen^ 
ral  rage  for  distant  Pilgrimages  by  which  all  Europe 
was  animated,  the  Normans  appeared  preeminent  u 
Devotees.  In  their  passage  to  Jerusalem,  the  focus  to 
which  all  zeal  was  attracted,  whether  to  escape  the 
tedium  of  a  long  voyage  through  seas  widely  diffmng 
from  their  own  Northern  Ocean,  or  in  order  that  they 
might  visit  other  holy  stations  in  their  progress,  they 
usually  crossed  the  Alps  and  traversed  Italy.  Rome, 
and  the  Puglian  mountain  Gargano,  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  Archangel  MichaeU  as 
of  old  time  its  caverns  had  reechoed  the  soothsayings 
of  Calchas,*  were  among  the  places  of  their  most  fre- 
quent resort ;  when  the  alms  of  the  Faithful  were  want- 
ing to  supply  their  necessities,  they  had  swords  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  employ  ;  and  from  Bari,  Naples, 
Gaeta  or  Amalfi,  they  could  at  any  time  procure  ready 
means  of  transport  to  Syria. 

It  was  early  in  the  Xlth  Century  that  a  band  of  11 
fortyt  Norman  Pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Pales-  ^ 
tine,  landed  at  Salerno;  and  on  the  solicitation  of 
Guaimaro  its  Prince,  delivered  his  City  from  a  Saracen 
flotilla  then  anchoring  in  its  bay,  and  demanding  tri- 
bute. The  valour  of  his  new  allies  grained  lavish  praise 
and  reward  from  the  grateful  Italian ;  and  he  anxiously 
urged  the  settlement  either  of  themselves,  or  of  some 
of  their  Countrymen  equally  brave  with  themselveiy 
within  his  dominions.  His  offer  was  not  accepted  al 
the  moment ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  home,  the  i^owing 
representations  which  they  made  of  this  brilliant  pn^ 
posal ;  of  the  prospect  of  rich  booty  from  the  Infidels; 
and  more  than  all,  as  we  are  assured,  of  the  gentle  di- 
mate  and  luscious  fruits,  the  dates,  oranges,  and  figsj 
of  the  South,  roused  numerous  candidates  for  estabinh- 
ment  in  Italy.  Osmond  Drengot,  a  distinguished  Baron  ^ 
in  the  Court  of  Duke  Richard,  had  avenged  himself  on  |^ 
a  brother  Noble,  who  boasted  of  the  favours  of  his 
daughter,  by  striking  him  dead  during  a  hunting 
match  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  Driven 
into  exile  by  this  violence,  he  gladly  undertook  the  pro- 
mising adventure ;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  comrades,  most  of  then 
of  generous  birth,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  order  to 
proffer  service  to  any  of  the  native  Princes  who  would 
engage  him.§  The  first  Chief  with  whom  be  treated 
was  Melo,  a  rich  Citizen  of  Bari,  whom  his  fellow^ 


•  Strabo,  vi.  (436  ai,  234.)    Baronius,  ad  am.  493.  mc  4L 
According  to  Leandro  Alberti  in  his  Detcrittione  di  tuUa  itofa. 
there  is  an  altar  in  Monte  Gargano  consecrated  hj^  the  Aicfaancd     ^ 
himself.    The  room  in  which  he  lived  during  his  abode  on  ns  «b 
mountain  must  have  been  singularly  uncom&rtable.     W«  fits  ^ 
Hsnengen's  translation  which  is  at  hand.    Ad  dexiram 
mirabiliM  apparel  in  orientem  exp/icala,  Divi  Michaeiis 
domiciiium,  lota  ex  vivo  $oiidoque  iapide  purum  Uquon 
ttiiiante  horrida,  profunda^  el  obscurOj  haud  in  aiium  trl  _ 
factum,  quam  sa/u/is  animarum  causd.  (p.  379.)     This  dark,  dc<^:^ 
and  fearful  cavern,  appears  less  adapted  to  Christian  PiLninis  ihtug 
to  the  Heathen  votaries  who  consulted  the  Oracle  of  Caldis%  by 
sleeping  in  it  on  the  fleece  of  a  black  ram* 

f  L«>  Ostiensis,  il  37.  i 

I  M.  de  Sismondi  states,  that  the  Varangian  Bodv  Ooaxd  «ii 
originally  allured  to  Constantinople  by  the  flavour  of  the  lidi  fnub 
which  its  neighbourhood  produced ;  and  he  adds,  on  the  authoritf 
of  Bonstetteu,  that  in  Icelandic,  the  wardfytakatla^  to  long  m 
figs,  is  still  use<l  as  expressive  of  any  vehement  desire.  Bep.  M 
vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  255,  note  2. 

}  /  Normannif  gente  che  tapeva  peteare  net  iorhid9f  e  teguUm 
tenza  scrupu/o  ora  Funo,  ora  Pallro  di  que*  Prin^pi,  atUtpaurnit 
tempre  chi  gii  dava  o  promelleva  di  piiU  Maraton.  Anmdi^  §d  tm* 
1029. 
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townsmen,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Gre- 
'  cian  yoke,  had  elevated  Ibr  a  short  time  to  nominal 
power,  and  had  afterwards  abandoned  with  treachery 
and  cowardice.  After  some  short  opening  success,  the 
Normans  were  completely  routed  lit  Cannie  ;  those  who 
survived  the  ftght  distributed  themselves  under  the  pay 
of  the  Princes  of  Gipua  and  of  Salerno,  and  Melo  him- 
self died  in  Germany,  while  soliciting^  aid  from  the 
Emperor  Henry  II. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  three  years  after  the  decease 
of  Melo,  that  the  threatening:  attitude  of  the  Greeks, 
by  which   Rome   itself  was  endangered »  drew    Henry 
across  the  Alps.     The  Normans   were  then  invited  to 
his  standard,  and  did  good  service  under  it ;  till  the 
Emperor,  satisfied  with  the  glory  acquired  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Troja,*  and  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  a  conta- 
gious disorder  among  \m  tioops,  commended  his  allies 
to   the  regard  of  his  Feudatories,  and  retired  to  Ger- 
many.    The   Italian  Princes,   now   more   secure  from 
the  altucks  of  the    Catapan  thus  checked  by  Henry's 
invasion,  forgot  their  promised  grulitude  to  their  most 
active  deliverers;  and  the  Normans,  no  longer  retained 
in  their  service,  appear  ihv  the  most  part  to  have  sup- 
ported themselves    by  pillage.     We  hear  no  more  of 
Drengot ;  but  Turstin,  the   warrior  chosen  as  bis  suc- 
cessor, appears  to  have  nniled  in  himself  enough  valour 
and  bodily  strength  to  qualify  him   for  a  Hero  of  Ro- 
mance.    From  a  Legend   of  one   of  the   Chroniclers, 
there  can  be  littfe  doul>l  that  he  perished  by  treachery. 
He  was  a  man,  says  William  of  Jomieges,  of  numerous 
tried  excellences ;   on  one  occasion,  he  tore  a  kid  from 
tliejaws  of  a  Lion,  and  when  thediiiappointed  beast  was 
raging  tor  the  loss  of  his  prey  he  seixed  hlni  also  with 
his  naked  hands.     At  another  lime  he  tossed  an  Italian, 
with   whom  he   had   quarrelled,   over  the  wall  of  the 
Duke  of  Salerno's  Palace,  no  less  easily  than  if  he  had 
been  liut  a  kitten.    The  Lombards,  envious  of  his  great 
qualities,  enticed  him  to  a  spot  inhabited   by  a  huge 
Dragon ,t  in  compatiy  with  a  numerous  smaller  fry  of 
Servients.     No  sooner  had  the  Dragon  shown  himself, 
than  the  Lombards  tied  ;  and  while  Turstin  was  asking  his 
Esquire  the  cause  of  their  hasly  retreat,  the  fire-breathing 
monster  with  open  gape  snapped  at  the  head  and  neck 
of  his  horse.     A  second    blast  from  the  heUish  nostrils 
of  the  scaly  beast  melted  in  an  instant  the  hero  s  shield 
upon  his  arm ;  but  so  well  did  he  ply  his  sword,  that 
the  Dragon  was   soon  conquered   and  shiln  ;  Tyrstin 
himself  dying  three  days  atlerwards  in  consequence  of 
the  poisonous  fumes  which  he  had  inhaled. J 

This  doughty  champion  was  succeeded  by  Rainulf,  a 
brother  of  Drengot;  who  in  a  fend  between  Sergius 
Duke  of  Naples  and  llie  Prince  of  Capua,  served  the 
former  §o  effectually,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  small 
district  between  the  rival  Cities,  upon  which  he  erected 
the  town  of  Aversa.  The  centra!  siination  of  that  town 
rendered  it  ati  important  outpost  to  Naples;  and  Sergius, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  a  powerful  garrison  on 
his  most  exposed  frontier,  obtained  from  Conrad  It*  the 
investiture  of  Rainulf  as  Count,  and  cemented  the 
alliance  by  a  family  intermarriivge.  Such  was  the  first 
step  to  titular  authorily  and  permanent  abode  trodd<eii 
by  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy. 

♦  A  town  of  Puglia  built  abuut  this  time  by  the  Gf««kB« 

f  This  Dta^ovl  need  oot  occaaiau  any  misgtvmg  ta  those  who 
idnait  the  Lion. 

I  Wilh«.>lmufl  Gcmiticcatisi  de  Ducibut  Normannitj  vL  30,  etp^ 
C»mdeu,  p.  f>63. 
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The  foundation  of  the  County  of  Aversa  naturally      Italj^ 
heightened    the   attractions   which   Italy   presented    to  ^'— »s,r'^**^ 

emigrants,  and  Rainulf  hourly  increased  m  power  and  From 
in  numbers.  Of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tuncred  of  Haute-  ^'  ^' 
ville,  a  Noble  distinguished  in  the  Court  and  Camp  IMO, 
of  Normandy,*  ten  repaired  from  lime  to  time  to  *■* 
the  new  Settlement.  In  their  trade  as  condottiai^  they  ^*.  ^' 
passed  from  tlie  service  of  the  Duke  of  Salerno  to  that  „  ! 

of  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Italian  Princes,  Maniaces,  tlie  ofTjiS'^iom* 
Catapan  of  the  Greeks.     But  it  was   not  to  assist  him  ufTaocrwl/ 
against  their  former  master  that    they  engaged    their      a.  d.- 
swords;  it   was   against   the  common   adversary  of  all      J035. 
Christendom,  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,     Thus  seconded,  Expe^lition 
Maniaces  rapidly  stormed  Messina  and  invested  Syra- !!"^^J^* 
cuse ;  wherever    danger  was  most  rife^   three    sons    of -J^*^  ^ 
Tancred,  Drogon,  Humfrey,  and  William,  were  always  Sicily, 
foremost ;  and  to  a  personal  conflict  in  which  the  laiit-      a,  d. 
named   overthrew   and    killed    the    gigantic    Saracen      104 U 
Governor  of  Syracuse,  he  was  indebted  for  the  title  of 
Bras-dc-fer^  bestowed  by  the  acclamation  of  the  confede- 
rate army. 

But  a  quarrel,  arising  out  of  the  cupidity  and  dis-  Qmrrpl 
honesty  of  the  Greeks  in  the  distribution  of  spoil,  ^}^^^  ^^® 
soon  dissolved  the  foundations  of  this  ill-assorted  alii-  ** 

ance ;  and  the  discontent  thus  awakened  among  the 
Normans  was  fomented  by  a  wily  Italian,  yet  more 
grievously  injured  than  themselves.  Ardonin,  a  noble 
Miluncse,  having  uidiorsed  a  Saracen,  claimed  the 
charger  of  the  vanquished  enemy  as  his  booty.  It  was 
seized,  however,  by  Maniaces,  who»  offended  at  the 
complaint  of  the  rightful  owner,  ordered  fiim  to  be 
shamefully  scourged  round  the  camp.  United  by  com- 
mon wrongs,  the  aggrieved  parties  planned  schemes  of 
revenge,  and  having  dissembled  their  resentment  until 
they  had  communicated  with  llainulfi  and  secured  his 
cooperation,  the  whole  Norman  contingent,  accompa* 
nied  by  Ardouiii,  embarked  by  night,  crossed  the  Reg- 
gian  Straits,  ar;d  spread  themselves  over  the  Greek 
dominions  in  PugUa.  The  Greeks,  weakened  by  their 
expedition  to  Sicily »  which  totally  failed  soon  after  the 
departure  of  (heir  allies,  opposed  but  feeble  resistance; 
tlieir  strong  holds  surrendered  in  succession,  and  thrice 
when  they  mustered  in  sufficient  strength  to  dispute  the 
open  field,  they  were  signally  overthrown.  The  con- f'of qwest  of 
quest  of  almost  the  wliule  of  Puglia  was  achieved  in  ^ff^* 
two  campaigns,  and  the  confederates  divided  their  spoil 
witiiout  a  diminution  of  frienrlship.  Melfi,  a  well-fortified 
and  considerable  town,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Pro- 
vince* became  the  Capital  of  their  new  dominion,  under  the 
joint  government  of  Ardonin  and  Bras*de-fer,  the  latter 
tirst  Count  of  Puglia  ;  and  twelve  other  Norman  Counts 
were  established  in  equal  authority  over  the  twelve 
places  next  in  imjxjrtance.t  The  Government  was  not 
that  of  a  Feudal  Sovereign  supported  by  his  Vassals* 
but  a  military  Oligarchy  in  which  all  were  peers. 

The  birth  of  this   new  and  powerfyl  State  was  not  Beath  of 
likely  to  be  viewed  without  jealousy  by  its  neighbours,  Brai^de-rer, 
and  the  conquering  Normans  probably  were  not  very      ^'^' 
scrupulous  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  strengthened     10 4G, 

•  Gibbon  has  nrljnsted  the  descent  of  Trtucred  in  due  equi}>oi«e 
bctwcesitbe  malict*  uf  Anna  Comneua,  who  dep-adt:^  him  to  Peasant 
ejttraction,  and  the  ndubtion  of  his  own  Chmnklers,  whicli  dmves 
hi^iu  from  ihe  Ducal  item,  Ilis  ance*.tors  were  ta/vaxiwrt,  or  Ban- 
DLTtfta,  of  the  middle  orJer  of  private  Nobility,  in  tlw  Diocese  of 
Cotitaiici's  in  Lower  Nomiandy.  (ch,  Ivi.  p.  271) 

f  Siponie,  Ascoli,  Venosa,  Lavello,  Muuopoh,  Trani,   Cannae, 
Mont^pdc^o,  Trigvato,  Acereaia,  S.  Atcau^t^lo,  Miuorbino. 
4  A 
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and  enriched  themselves  in  a  Country  won  at  the  swonfs 
point.  Bras-de-fer  soon  died ;  and  if  we  believe  the 
Chroniclers,  together  with  him  expired  the  chief  hope  of 
tempering  the  rude  settlers  into  a  community  regulated 
by  Law.  To  discretion  and  valour  he  is  said  to  have 
united  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion  which  secured 
obedience ;  and  he  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as 
a  very  Lion  in  War,  a  Lamb  in  Social  life,  and  ao 
Angd  in  Council.*  His  brother  and  successor  Drogom 
was  foully  assassinated  by  a  Puglian  whom  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  familiarity,and  who  had  been  bribed  to  that  great 
crime  by  the  Greek  Catapan*  The  scene  of  nuirder 
was  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  Montoglio,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Drogon*s  immediate  suite  perished  to* 
gcther  with  their  master.f  The  sanctity  of  consecrated 
places  was  indeed  of  little  protection  against  btoady  and 
barbarous  violence.  We  read  of  a  company  of  Normans 
headed  by  their  Count,  who  rode  to  the  gates  of  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  dismounted,  and  led  their 
horses  and  arms  in  the  Galilee,  while  they  bent  their 
knees  in  prayer  before  the  Altar.  The  servants  of  the 
Monastery,  either  suspecting  that  the  present  design  of 
the  strangers  was  pillage,  or  resolving  to  profit  by  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  those 
by  whom  they  had  already  been  plundered,  closed  the 
gates,  sounded  the  alarm  bell,  and  summoned  the  whole 
neighbourhood  to  their  assistance.  Fifteen  of  the  Not^ 
mans  were  slain  on  the  pavement  of  the  Church,  and 
their  leader  was  not  released  from  imprisonment  till  all 
former  levies  upon  the  Monastery  had  been  paid  back  as 
his  ransom,  t 

These  detached  outrages  were  but  a  prelude  to  a 
formidable  and  organized  League  for  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  Normans  from  Italy :  and  the  hardy  adventurers 
became  involved  in  a  struggle  against  an  alliance  of 
both  Empires,  consolidated  by  the  Head  of  the  Western 
Church.  Leo  IX.,  on  his  assumption  of  the  Pontificate, 
made  frequent  visitations  to  the  Churches  of  Puglia,  and 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  representations  of  the  Eocle* 
siastics  every  where  groaning,  as  they  affirmed,  under 
the  Norman  tyranny.  In  his  project  of  a  Crusade 
against  the  new  settlers  for  the  deliverance  of  his  Clergy, 
he  received  ample  promises  of  support  from  the  Greeks, 
suffering  also  under  their  own  peculiar  grievances ;  and 
his  kinsman,  Henry  III.  of  Grermany,  provided  him 
with  a  body  of  500  men  at  arms,  to  form  a  nucleus  for 
a  general  gathering  of  the  Italians. §  If  numbers  could 
have  secured  victory,  the  Pope  might  have  advanced 
with  confidence  to  battle.  Greeks,  Germans,  Puglians, 
Calabrians,  and  Campanians,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
March  of  Ancona  and  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
young  and  old,  devout  and  profane.  Clerks  and  Laics, 
followers  both  "Of  the  gown  and  of  the  sword,  poured 
down  upon  the  South,  under  the  banner  of  the  Church. 
The  blessing  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saints  was  pro- 
mised to  this  great  but  confused  host,  as  it  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Monte  Cassino  while  on  its  march  ;  and 
when  Leo  compared  the  strong^knit  limbs  and  gigantie 

*  Gulielmus  Apulus,  iL  12. 

f  Gaufredus  BiaUtma,  l  13. 

i  Leo  Ostiensis,  iL  71. 

9  Henry  would  have  gpranted,  and  indeed  had  oommissioned  a 
much  larger  force  for  the  support  of  Leo ;  but  he  was  deterred  by 
the  remonatraiice  of  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  a  Prelate  g>«ally  in 
his  confidence,  who  forcibly  exposed  the  unseemliness  of  a  Vicar 
oC  Christ  Iseadiiig  an  anny  tsuost  Christians.  The  Bishop  when 
he  became  Pope  at  Vietoc  11.,  heartily  repented  his  interfer 
Giaonone,  is.  3, 


frames  of  his  German  allies  with  the  shorter  ataiuM  1 
and  slighter  figure  of  the  Norman  foe,  he  •doubted  noi»  ^'-■i 
in  his  simplicity,  thut  the  approval  of  Heavea,  the  rigbt*--  I 
ousness  of  his  cause,  the  saectity  of  his  own  penon,  and 
the  superiority  of  his  numerical  foroe^  would  amply 
atone  for  any  deficten^  in  military  skill  or  any  went  ef 
combination.  * 

To  oppose  this  overwhelming  kfo^  the  NonnenB. 
mustered  no  more  than  3000  horse,  and  a  muoh  soMUeB' 
proportion  of  infantry;  and  these  wera  ajrraysd  under 
Humfrey,  the  survivor  of  the  three  sons  of  Tanerad 
who  first  entered  Italy,  Robert  Guiscaid,  a  half-braiher,. 
who  had  reoently  joined  him  from  Normandy,  and 
Richard  Count  of  Averse.  These  Chiefs  well  knew  the 
bodily  vigour,  hardihood,  courage^  and  warlike  ability  oi' 
the  Germans ;  but  with  the  smaUness  of  their  oootingenli, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  remaining  undisciplined  rabble- 
by  which  the  ranks  of  Leo  were  swelled,  they  were  ua* 
acquainted.  Some  superstitious  reverence  they  doubi-^ 
less  cherished  for  the  holiness  of  the  Pontiff's  character^ 
person,  and  authority ;  and  to  this  was  added  a  total. 
and  very  natural  want  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity  oi 
any  Puglian  whom  they  might  intrust  with  arms.  It 
was  upon  their  own  single  swords,  therefore,  thai  they 
must  rely;  and  against  those,  when  they  computedL 
numbers,  the  odds  were  fearful.  One  slight  check  would 
be  their  ruin,  for  in  the  general  defection  and  risinc 
wluch  must  be  consequent  upon  it,  the  bitterness  ra 
hatred  would  raise  every  man's  arm  against  them ;  and. 
even  if  they  possessed  a  spot  to  which  they  could  retreat, 
all  retreat  would  be  intercepted.  These  doubtless  were 
powerful  motives  for  negotiation;  and  they  asked  §xwh 
Peace ;  promising  unlimited  Spiritual  obedience  to  the  Pc< 
Holy  See  ;  suing  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  retaim 
the  lands  which  they  had  won  by  toil,  wounds,  aod 
blood ;  and  proffering  their  swoids  to  the  future  serviee 
of  the  Church,  with  expressions  of  humility  and  rerei^ 
ence  heretofore  unknown  to  their  lips.  The  reply  wee  Mif 
a  stern  denial  of  compromise.  Peace  it  was  said  might  ih* 
perhaps  be  granted  when  Italy  was  evacuated. 

The  desperation  awakened  among  the  Normans  by  thiSf 
impolitic  refiisal  received  additional  force  from  aconscioue* 
ness  that  it  was  by  their  own  act  they  had  been  exposed  to 
indignity;  and  as  victory  was  now  the  only  safeguard  of 
their  dominion,  so  without  victory  death  was  the  oaly 
purifier  of  their  honour.  Thus  grimly  resolved,  thty 
determined  to  give  battle ;  and  mounting  an  eminence  Ba) 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  they  reconnoitred  finem 
its  summit,  with  well-founded  hope,  the  loose  array  and 
disorderiy  encampment  of  the  host  which  blackened  the 
plains  of  Civitella  beneath.  Dividing  their  scanty  foroet 
into  three  squadrons,  they  first  charged  the  ItaTianB  wtib 
their  right  wing,  under  Richard  of  Averse ;  threw  their 
careless  and  unwarlike  ranks  into  instant  confusicMii, 
which  soon  became  hasty  flight ;  and  pursued  these > 
vigorously  and  with  unsparing  slaughter.  Meantiia^r 
Humfivy  directed  himself  upon  the  firm  and  serried. 
phalanx  of  the  German  auxiliaries.  A  volley  of  anrowa 
on  either  side  preluded  a  murderous  dose  engagemeaft.; 
and  fortune  continued  doubtful  till  Guiscard,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  a  reserve  composed  partly  of  Nei^ 
mans,  but  yet  more  of  picked  Calabriana  devolediyr 
attached  to  his  person,  charged  at  a  favourable  momeet; 
and  although  thrice  unhorsed,  bore  down  all  opposition,  f^ 
and  slew  his  enemies  to  a  man,  disdaining  as  they  did  to  cap 
give  back  one  foot  firom  their  position.  The  Pope  at  e  Lei 
short  distance  observed  the  fluctuations  of  the  Battle; 
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advance  of  the  Barbarian  Conqueror.    Their  choice  was 
limited  between  fliglit  and  extermination  ;  and  the  spot 
aelected  by  them  for  refuge  was  one.  the  barrenness  of 
which,  combined  with  its  difficulty  of  approach,  afibrded 
promise  that  it  might  be  forgotten,  neglected,  or  despised 
by  the  avarice  of  tlw  pursuer.     A  nest  of  Islands  bedded 
in  the  shallow  water  of  Lagoons,  navigable  only  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from 
•^f^jy**^  the  Alps  or  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  protected 
|V~^     from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  a  long  bar  or  sand-bank, 
^*^^      (a^gere,)  deposited  by  those  rivers,  was  colonized  by 
the  fugitives.     During  the  progress  of  nearly  a  Cen- 
tury and  a  half,  a  continued  influx  of  fresh  emigrants, 
chased  by  new  invaders,  contributed  to  swell  the  numbers 
of  the  ft rst  exiled  fishermen ;  and  the  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  annual  Tribunes, 
Fnit  Doge  at  first  deputed  by  each  of  the  Islands,  were  finally  con- 
of  Venice,    centrated  in  the  person  of  a  single  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  possessed  authority  little  short  of  despotism,  and 
bore  the  title  of  Doge,  or  Duke. 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Doges  were  for  the  most  part 
oppressive,  perpetually  stained  with  blood,  both  of  the 
Prince  and  the  People,  ofien  terminating  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tyrants.  During  an  intestine  contest  of  this 
nature,  not  long  afler  the  accession  of  Pepin,  son  of 
Charlemagne,  to  the  Crown  of  Lombardy,  that  King 
accepted  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  rival  parties  who 
solicited  his  assistance.  Taking  advantage  of  the  foot- 
ing thus  obtained,  with  a  policy  often  repealed  in  History, 
afier  his  admission  as  an  ally  he  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish himself  as  a  master ;  and  but  for  the  firmness  of  a 
private  citizen,  Angelo  Participazio,  he  would  probably 
have  succeeded.  The  fleet  of  Pepin  rode  victoriously 
in  the  Lagoons,  and  captured  all  the  outposts  which 
protected  Malamocco,  at  that  time  the  Capital  of  the 
State ;  his  troops,  disembarked  on  an  island  separated 
from  it  but  by  a  narrow  canal,  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  bridges  already  constructedjwhen  Participazio  advised 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  invested  City,  and  a 
retreat  to  another  island,  7? la/Yo,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Lagans;  an  asylum  which  the  besieged  might  easily 
gain  in  their  own  light  craft,  although  the  shallow 
soundings  fi)rbade  all  approach  to  the  heavier  ships  of 
the  invader.  This  bold  proposition  was  adopted  ;  Pepin, 
to  his  surprise  and  discomfiture,  entered  deserted  walls ; 
failed,  after  the  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  his  fleet,  in  an 
attempt  upon  the  new  position  of  his  enemies ;  and 
retired  to  the  Continent  baffled  and  disgraced.  Angelo 
Participazio  received  the  Ducal  Bonnet  as  his  reward  ; 
TontKlalioa  &nd  under  his  auspices,  Rialto,  connected  by  bridges 
of  Venice,  with  numerous  smaller  adjacent  islands,  was  speedily 
covered  with  houses  and  public  buildings,  with  a  Cathe- 
dral and  a  Palace ;  and  Venice  arose  upon  the  waters 
which  she  was  to  rule  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  new  City  rapidly  increased,  by  the  special  pro- 
tection, as  was  believed,  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  whose 
remains  were  transported  from  Alexandria  to  the  La- 
goons ;  and  whose  Lion  became  the  symbol,  as  himself 
was  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  Republic.  Before  the  close 
of  the  Xth  Century,  Venice,  rich,  active,  and  powerful, 
commanded  all  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Le- 
vant ;  established  fiictories  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  maintained  free  and  pri- 
vileged  intercourse  both  with  the  jealous  Sultans  of  the 
East  and  the  haughty  and  exclusive  Court  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Cesars.  Her  first  step  to  continental  dominion 
'^-'^mti  by  the  suppression  of  a  horde  of  Pirates  at 
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Narenta  on  the  Eastern  coBst  oT  tte  Adfiatie;  inl  tito 
conquest,  or  the  voluntary  surrender,  we  know^ndt  itfridi«  ^^ 
of  a  large  portion  of  Dalmatia  almoet  Ikninediat^lbl- 
lowed ;  an  acquisition  which  annexed  to  Cte  HOm  of 
Doge  of  Venice,  that  of  Duke  of  his  newly  attdnefl  tei^ 
ritory.  Every  year  of  the  succeeding  Centaiy  inert aaed 
the  wealth  and  dominion  of  this  great  'Rqiublk  ;  and 
when  we  enter  upon  the  period  of  the  Ist  Cnieado.  we  ^ 
shall  discover  her  supplying  its  sinews  to  that  dhival«  ^ 
Tous  and  romantic  enterprise,  not  only  in  shipot  money. 
and  equipments,  but  yet  more  in  a  band  of  atatennen 
and  warriors  preeminent  in  wisdom  and  in  valoWi  and 
consequently  among  the  most  successfiil  icapeiB  in  the 
profuse  harvest  of  glory  which  it  aflfordcd. 

Of  the  two  Italian  Cities  which  cradled  their  Kaval 
power  on  the  Mediterranean,  Genoa  clainia  only  -inci* 
dental  notice  during  the  period  now  under  conaideintion; 
but  Pisa,  if  we  credit  some  of  lier  own  Annafiita,  may 
assert  a  far  earlier  date  than  that  whieh  ia  allowed  to 
Venice  without  controversy.  The  anonymoua  writer  of 
a  Breviary  of  Pisan  History,  printed  by  Muratori,*  com- 
mences boldly,  *'  once  upon  a  time,  among  tbe-Gicaki^ 
there  was  a  certain  man  named  Pelops,**  and  eontlnaes 
that,  *'  concerning  the  time  of  the  fi)undation  of  Flaav  U 
U  certain,  that  it  occurred  long  before  that  of  Rome ; 
so  that  I  do  not  think  any  State  can  be  found  hoaafing 
so  high  an  antiquity."  Re  its  daim  just  or  othcnriK. 
this  ancient  People  is  unknown  to  Histoiy  UUipeleam 
with  surprise  that  before  the  close  of  the  Xthr  Centaiy  its 
maritime  resources  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  baoo- 
veted  by  Otho  II.  in  his  Calabrian  expedition;  the 
earliest  Nobili  of  Pisa  sprang,  indeed,  from  aeven 
Barons  deputed  by  the  Emperor  to  conduct  thia  negoti- 
ation, who  struck  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Country  settled  and  became  naturalised  in  it.  Tbe 
chief  connections  of  the  rising  City  were  formed  with  the 
Calabrian  Greeks ;  and  the  injuries  which  their  eom> 
merce  with  the  ports  of  Southern  Italy  endumd  firam 
the  Piracies  of  the  Saracens,  kindled  in  the  Piaan  boaomi 
an  inveterate  enmity  against  those  geneial  foca  of  Chiir 
tendom.  The  representations  made  by  some  merchaDti 
who  had  suffered  from  the  Moslem  aggressions  awakroed 
an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  repressed ;  the  popiilation  with 
one  voice  demanded  revenge ;  and  the  City  poured  finth 
her  bravest  youth  to  man  a  fleet  desthiad  lo«eck*the 
Infidels  within  their  own  fastnesses. 

The  departure  of  the  flower  of  her  Inbabttanta  and 
the  main  strength  of  her  Navy  was  watched  fiir  with  keen  *■ 
expectation  and  beheld  with  eager  joy  by  an  'onemy  ^^ 
nearer  home ;   and  Musa,  a  Moorish  Chiel;  who  'had 
established  himself  in  the  neighbouring  laland  of  Sar^ 
dinia  at  the  head^of  a  band  of  CorsairSt  grappled  with 
his  prey  so  soon  as  he  believed  it  to  be  -defenedess. 
Penetrating  the  Arno  in  the  dead  of  the  ttightp  he  dis- 
embarked in  the  middle  of  the  City,  and  fired  one  of  its 
suburbs.    The  intrepidity  of  a  woman  preserved  Iwr  ^^ 
birth-place  from  destruction*  her   fellow-dtiiens  frdm  C 
captivity ;  and  when  Chinsica  de'  Sismoodi,  regaidleta  ^ 
of  her  own  peril,  had  crossed  a  bridge  and  traversed  a 
road  in  possession  of  the  Saracens,  which  oonneeted  the 
suburb  with  the  main  town,  she  aroused  in  tfaeCodsnlar 
Pdace  an  armed  force  suflicient  to  check  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  to  repulse  the  invaders.    The  submb  when 
rebuilt  was  called  afier  the  name  of  the  Heroines  eod 
her  statue  still  existing,  half  sunk  into  the  wall  of  that 
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annexed  their  I erri tone 6  with  the  Metropolis  of  Fez,  afler 
twohiimirt-rl  years*  possession,  to  the  European  Khalifale, 

From       It  was  about  this  time  that  he  participated  also  in  a  Tragical 

A.  D,      incident,  in  itself  more  of  private  than  of  public  interest ; 

976-       but  which  nevertlieless,  since  it  has  aiForded  a  Javourite 
***         theme  to  the  Chronicles,  the  Romances,  and  theTrndi- 

**  ^'       tions  of  Spain,  must  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  re- 

110£^»  view,  however  brief,  of  her  History. 
Story  of  the  fhe  nuptials  of  11  uy  Velasquez,  Lord  of  Barcelona, 
Jn^Qtes  of  ^j^Ij  Lamhra,  a  nenr  relative  of  the  Counts  of  Ctistile, 
were  celebrated  with  unusual  splendour  during^  five 
weeks'  continued  feasting;  and  among  the  most  distin- 
ijuished  guests  were  seven  nephews  of  the  Bridegroom, 
the  Infantes  of  Lara.  In  a  chance  quarrel  a  I  a  martial 
sport,  between  one  of  these  youths  and  a  kinsman  of  her 
own,  Lamhra  conceived  herself  to  be  insulted  ;  and  in 
revenge  she  instructed  a  slave,  a  few  days  aflerwards, 
during  a  Hawking  party^  to  fill  a  gourd  with  blaod»  and 
to  fling  it  in  the  young  Knight*s  face.  The  brothers,  in- 
dignant at  so  gross  an  a  (Trout,  pursued  its  wretched 
perpetrator,  and  laid  him  dead,  not  withstanding  he 
sought  refuge  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  whose  mantle 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  victim. 
Lambra  indignandy  represented  her  wrong  to  ber  hus- 
band, and  Ruy  Velasquez  conceived,  promised,  and  ex- 
ecnted  a  deep  and  most  pcrtidious  vengeance  upon  ihe 
offending  family.  Dissembling  his  resentment,  he  en- 
gaged Gonzalo  Gustio,  the  Father  of  the  Youths,  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  Almausor,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  bonds  of  friend hihip  ;  an  intercourse  not 
niilicquently  maintained,  during  these  singidarly  ro- 
mantic times,  between  individuals  of  the  two  nations  so 
dissimilar  in  Failh,  and  so  constantly  opposed  in  open 
War.  A  Moor  was  employed  to  write  a  letter  in  bis 
native  Tongue,  of  wliich  Gonzalo  was  to  be  the  bearer  ; 
and  lest  the  scril>e  should  betray  that  its  contents  en- 
joined Almansor  to  put  the  messenger  to  instant  death, 
Roy  Velasquez  slruck  otf  the  slave's  head  at  the  moment 
at  which  his  penmanship  was  concluded.  Almansor, 
too  generous  to  slain  his  bands  with  the  blood  of  a 
defenceless  and  confiding  guest,  s]>ared  Goiizido's  file, 
but  committed  him  to  prison  ;  and  a  Moorish  damsel  of 
high  birth,  probably  a  sister  of  Almansor  liimsclf,* 
deeply  inl crested  by  ilie  captive's  misfortunes,  consoled 
them  by  her  love. 

One  other  pint  of  Velasquez's  request  was  more 
slrictlv  fulfilled;  some  Arab  troops  were  placeil  in 
nmbush  at  a  spot  agreed  mxm  for  the  capture  of  the 
Infantes,  and  itieirlreachermis  uncle  betrayed  them  into 
the  snare.  The  seven  Brothers  after  a  gallant  defence 
were  slain,  and  their  heads  were  conveyed  as  trophies  to 
the  Palace  of  Almansor  in  Cordova.  No  other  portion 
of  Almansor's  recorded  liistory.  certainly  not  his  subse- 
quent couduct  to  Gonzalo,  justifies  our  belief  that  lie  in- 
tended  cruelty  in  the  horrible  exhibition  to  which  he  led 
the  aged  Father  ;  ami  if  the  occurrence  (uunoliced  by  the 
Arabian  Chroniclers)  really  took  place,  it  is  but  charity 
to  suppose  tliat  it  resulted  from  ignorance.  Almansor, 
it  is  said,  visited  liis  prisoner,  informed  him  that  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Castilians  seven  Christians  had  been 
killed,  with  whose  features  Gonzalo  might  perhaps  be 
acquainted.      He    was  accordingly   brooght   out   to   a 


♦  So  De  Marlt»8  cmijectiires,  IjecauM  she  is  frequi-ntly  stylcfl  the 
Suier  of  tht;  Kb&lif,  aud  Hixem  hod  nfirhir  bruilier  uo'r  sister. 
AUimiisori  as  wc  Uuvu  t«?fure  said,  was  easily  mi?itakeri  fur  the 
Kluklif  ;^  aud  ia  the  Coranica  Grnemf^  **  the  honoiirajjlt*  Moctrish 
yroumu"  ij  in  oiie|)laci2  »udto  have  been  reputed  Almansor's  sifter. 


chamber,  in  whicli  the  seven  heat);;  were  arranged  on  t 
fair  linen  cloth;  and  when  the  old  man  recognised  his  ^ 
sons  he  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  Hfe  had  passed  away. 
Recovering  from  his  swoon,   he  announced  that  ibcy 
were  his  children,  and  taking  up  the  heads  one  by  one, 
he   talked  wildly  with  each,  and  recoiinted  their  good 
deeds.      Then  overwhelmed  by   the  fury  of  grief,  h«  ( 
snatched  a  sword  from  a  bystander,  slew  several  Mooril 
near  bitn,  and,   when  at  last  disarmed,  pra>ed  dealhl 
from  their  Chief  as  the  close  of  his  great  miseries,     Al- 
mansor pitied,  consoled,  and  released  him ;  but  on  bis 
return  to  Castile  the  bereft  Father  was  miicb  loo  weak 
to  attempt  the  punishment  of  his  guilty  kinsman.    Manj 
years  rolled  away,  when   a  youthfijl  Moorish    Knight 
appeared  with  a  brilliant  escort  at  Gonzalo*5   casl]e|l 
pFL'senled  to  him  as  his  voucher  a  well-known  ring^whic 
had  passed  as  a  love -token  between  the  former  captirtJ 
and  his  noble  mistress  ;  announced  himself  as  Mudarn^l 
Gonzalez  the  issue  of  that  amour,  and  avowed  bis  int«n-{ 
litm  of  avenging  his  Brothers'  death  and  his  Father's  { 
imprisotimenL       Ruy    Velasquez    fell    by    his    haad;j 
Lamhra  is  said  to  have  been  stoned  by  the  indignmtit 
populace;  and  Mudarra   having  abjured  Mohamin^-^ 
anisiT),  was  formally  adopted  into  tlie  Family  of  Gan- 
zalo  and  his  Consort,  and  became  the  stem  of  the  illus- 
trious House  of  Lara.* 

In  a  new  invasion  of  Castile^  Almansor  inHicted  &£ 
signal  defeat  on  its  Count  Garcia  Fernandez,  who  sur- 
vived but  a  few  days  the  grievous  wounds  which  be  luifl  J 
received-     The  conqueror  embalmed  his  body,  placed  it 
on  a  gorgeous  hearse  dacorated  with  scarlet  and  clotliuf  i 
gokU  and  delivered  it  without  ransom  to  bis  Fa 
But  this  act  of  generosity  by  no  means  preluded  a  I 
pacific  course.     On  the  contrary,  fire  and  sword 
carried  throughout  the  devoted  Country ;  and  sate  io 
the  mountains,  refuge  seemed  unknown  to  the  treinbliag 
Christians.    Resolved  at  length  upon  a  great  fiuiil  hJoir  ! 
which  should  terminate  these  long  ravages  by  lh<  totil  I 
extinction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Leon,  Almansor  devutidi 
many  months  to  the  assembling  of  an    overponeriafl 
armament.   IVotips  poured  in  from  the  chief  cities  vihichi 
Ihe  Moors  had  either  inherited  or  had  conquered 
to  the  levies  of  Merida  and  Valencia,   of  Toledia 
Andalnsia,   was  annexed  a   ferocious  band  of 
auxiliaries.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  atler  the  lon^i 
solation  of  her  lands,  and  the  slaughter  and  captivity  of ' 


*  The  most  copiowi  account  of  the  ^tory  of  the  Infiuifecf  of 
m!Ly  be  found  in  a  passage  of  thu  Curomcn  Genera/  dr  E^>ii^\ 
tran?iljited  by  Mr.  SuuJhi'y  iu  a  nott;  ou  77ke  CAnuticte  *f  fkf  0£ 
The  re;ider  may  Uini  IikewUe  to  Mumna,  riii.  6.  and  to  Oe  "' 
vol.  ii,  [1.  ^5.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  given  a  spthted  translitiioa 
Sjianibh  Ballad,  TAe  Seven  Hetfthf  in  which  Atinait&or  U  tUfidtj 
of  a  cniuity  iinrallekd  only  in  the  histoiy  of  IT  ^  J  Ai 

Hi"  tnviti^b  Gunzalo  tu  fvaaX  srith  him  in  biit  1  >*  thr 

cf  ]n%  seven  ^oui  arc  diiipliiyed  on  ttu''  talk   ... 
doul}t  c:in  be  entertained  thiit  this  addition  to  ti 
T/te  flntffeance  of  Mutlatra  forms  the  subject  tl  - 

Tlif!  iinp^uUr  method  of  J^ludarra's  ado^ition,  a^  dcKfiWd  ^ 
Mariana,  should  not  t^e  omittt'd.  "By  this  vengeanee vluclt  M 
touk  for  the  murdt^r  of  his  tivven  brothers,  he  ao  wmi  to  IdaMftf  tif 
good  liking  of  hh  »itf|r-muther,  Donna  SimdiA,  asd  of  all  1^ 
kindreil^  that  he  ^mels  rcct^ivcd  and  ackuowlifdgvd  ^^  bi  c  uT  (ht 
Sij^nories  of  his  father.     Donna  Stincha  herself  a'  ■'- 1** 

Son^  and  ihc  mannor  of  thift  adoption  was  il|^U!^,  in  -<J^ 

than  rude.  Th<>  sametlay  that  lie  was  tuplixtHJ  and  i.£."kja.-Lk  K^^ 
by  Garcia  Fernandez  Cunnt  of  Caitil*?,  his  father*!i  wife  bwac  * 
Stdved  to  adopt  him,   made  use   of  this  cer^  ^  ^  .•  di*i  Iub 

within  a  viry  wIiIl*  ^smock  by  the  sleeve^  ai.  brail  f«*^ 

at  the  neck-oand,  and  llurn  kiusiing  him  on  li-_  _,,.  ^lacredl** 
to  the  family  as  her  own  child/* 
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rf,    her  bbabitants,  how  Spain  was  able  to  present  a  force 
^  which  might  cope  with  this  mighty  gathering;  but,  tor 
•      the  first  time  perhaps  in  their  History,  Leon^  Castile, 
and  Navarre  united  their  confederate  arniii;    and  the 
'•      hostile  forces  met  at  a  spot,  not  now  to  be  recog;nised, 
under  the  name  of  Calat  Anasor,  but  which  probably 
^      may  bf*  fixed  on  Ihe  right  bank  of  ihe  Douro,  between 
g     Medina  Coeli  and  Serin.    The  fight  continued  from  dawn 
jQ^  till  sunset;  more  than  once  the  Christian  cavalry,  over- 
whelmefl,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  charges  of  the  Arabians, 
L      rallied  and  bore  terror  in  return  among  the  squadrons 
I.      of  their  foe,     Almansor,  prodig^al  of  life,  rode  to  every 
spot  in  which  danger  was  most  apparent ;  bnl  victory  for 
the  first  time  refused  his  calL     Nig-ht  closed  on  a  field 
apparently  undecided,  and  each  army  reposed  amid  its 
dead.     But  when  the  Moorish  Chief  held  a  Council  of 
War,  and  summoned  his  Generals  to  his  Pavilion,  few 
obeyed  the  invitation  ;  and  when  he  inquired  for  the  re- 
mainder by  name,  he  was  answered  that  they  were  either 
slain  or  disabled  by  wounds.     His  loss  was  far  too  great 
to  be  dissembled,  his  surviving  forces  were  loo   scanty 
pf    to  renew  battle  on  the  morrow,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
IT.    speedy  and  immediate  retreat. 

So  great  a  irinmph  of  the  Christian  arms  could 
scarcely  fail  to  generate  a  Prodigy ;  Ijut  that  which 
Mariana  has  chosen  bnt  little  ennobles  the  victory. 
*'  The  same  day  that  the  Battle  was  fooght,"  says  the 
credulous  or  crafty  Historian,  **  one  in  the  habit  of  a 
fisherman  was  seen  at  Cordova  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
^—Guadalquivir,  singing  in  Arabic  and  Spanish  metre, 
^B  '  At  C&lat  Auasor,  at  Culat  Aaasor 

^"  Almaasor  lost  liis  drum  !* 

It  was  believed  the  Devil  in  Human  shape  proclaimed 
the  defeat,  because  the  People  of  Cordova  endeavouring 
to  lay  held  of  him,  he  vanished  like  a  shadow.*'*  Alman 
sor,  defeated  and  humiliated,  abandoned  himself  lo 
despair,  refused  to  allow  his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  and, 
unable  to  mount  a  horse,  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 
Wolcorari   on    the  frontiers  of  Castile.      There,  heart- 

r»  broken,  and,  as  it  is  said,  rejecting  sustenance, t  he  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  son  Abdalmalech,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  ngje,  A  Moorish  tradition  records  that 
during  his  first  victorious  incursion  into  Galicia,  when 
he  returned  to  his  tent  afler  every  battle,  he  shook 
the  dust  from  his  armour  into  a  chest.  That  chest 
accompanied  him  in  each  of  his  fifty-two  triumphant 
expeditions;  and  its  accumulation,  the  testimony  of  his 
glory,  was  now  heaped  into  his  coffin.  He  was  buried 
to  his  arms,  at  Medina Cceli,  where  his  tomb  stilJ  exists; 
and  the  Khalifa  mother  Sobeiha  soon  followed  to  the 
grave  the  great  and  faitbful  servant  who,  during  five 
and  twenty  years,  had  supported  and  ennobled  the  sway 
of  the  most  imbecile  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Cordova. 

With  Almansor  terminated  the  glory  of  the  Khalif- 
ate;  for  notwithstanding  the  vaunt  of  the  Arabians  that 

■^  during  the  six  years  of  Abdalmalech's  administration  he 
was  no  less  successful  than  his  Father,  it  is  plain  that 
the  germs  of  Civil  dissension,  soon  about  to  prove  fatal 
to  the  Ommiadan  dynasty,  were  already  fast  ripening. 

4-  His  second  brother,  Abdalrahman,  who  took  up  the  reins 
of  power  on  his  death,  was  less  politic  than  his  distin- 
guished predecessors  ;  and  not  content  with  that  virtual 
sway  which  they  wisely  preferred  to  nominal  Sove- 
leignty,  he  prevailed  upon  the  weak  Hixem  to  declare 


•  fiiu6* 
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him  his  successor.     A  great  grandson  of  the  illustrious     Spain. 
Anasir  was  still  living  in  the  person  of  Molmmmed  AU  ^*— v-*i^ 
mahudi  ;   who  naturally  jealous  of  this  invasion  of  his      From 
family  rights*  raised  partisans  among  the  more   distant      ^'  ^' 
relatives  of  the  Khalifi  and  the  numerous  djscon^^^ented       ^'^^' 
Moors  who  regarded  with  disgust  the  now  heretiitary 
aggrandizement  of  the  Alam^ris.*     Thus  supported  he      ^{J^n 
syrprised    Conlova,   defeated    Abdalrahman,    and   con- 
demned him  to  the  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment 
of  the  Cross.    The  very  error,  however,  which  had  occa-  is  crucified., 
sioned    his  rivaFs   destruction  was  to   prove   fatal    to      A.  ». 
Mohammed  himself.     Dazzled  by  his  near  approach  to      1008* 
the  Throne,  and  coveting  its  immediate  possession,  he 
was  less  Bcrupulous  than  Abdalrahman  had  been  of  the 
means  by  which  that  consummation  was  to  be  obtained  ; 
and  but  for  the  wise  and  faithful  interference  of  Wadhui 
the   Chamberlain  of  Hixem,  Mohammed   was  already 
prepared  to  inibrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  feeble 
and  unsuspicious  Prince.     Wadha  forcibly  represented 
that  a  crime   so  heinous    was  altogether  unnecessary; 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  seclude  the  Khalif  in  some 
well-guarded  secret  spot,  and  to  propagate  a  report  of 
his  natural  death.      Hixem   accordingly   was  privately 
removed;  an  individual  somewhat  resembling  him   in 
person  was  conveyed    to  the  Palace  by  night,  stifled, 
and  placed  in  the  Royal  Couch  ;  rumours  of  Hixcm*s 
increasing  illness  were  spread  abroad  ;  and   when  the  Usurpfllion 
chief  officers  of  State,  in  compliance  as  was  supposed  •'*'^^'j*^^' 
with  the  dying  Khalifs  instructions,  had  acknowledged  ^^^r  "**" 
Mohammed  his  heir,  the  decease  of  the  Monarch  was     ^[  ^ 
publicly  announced.  1009, 

The  usurpation  was  but  of  short  continuance  ;  some  sinitf-;lo 
tyrannical  acts  of  Mohammed  gave  birth  to  a  conspiracy  InilweLa 
which  soon  fonnd  a  leader  in  Suleiman,  Commander  Mohammed 
of  the  African  Guards,  whom  the  new  Khalif  had  dis-  ^"""^  ^"^"* 
banded.  But  we  need  not  trace  too  minutely  these  con- 
vulsions of  the  expiring  Kingdom.  Suleiman  allied 
himself  with  the  Spanish  Princes,  and  Navarre,  Castile, 
and  Leon  ore  said  to  have  furnished  troops  which  he 
led  to  victory  at  Quintos.  Nor  was  Mohammed  without 
his  Christian  supporters  also.  Jt  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine why  the  Spaniards  should  be  more  disgraced  by 
enrolling'  under  his  banners  than  under  those  of  his 
rival ;  for  a  similar  motive,  that  of  gain,  probably  ope- 
nited  ill  each  case.  Nevertheless,  the  offer  of  Moham- 
med, accepted  by  Raymond  Count  of  Barcelona^  is 
condemned  as  shameful  by  De  Maries  ;t  and  although 
it  by  no  means  appears  that  so  unseemly  a  spectacle 
was  presented  as  the  conflict  of  Christian  Warriors 
armed  against  each  other  in  the  opposite  armies  of 
Unbelievers,  Mariana  seems  to  consider  llie  death  of 
three  Bishops  slain  on  the  field  of  Acbatalbacar,  among 
Mohammed's  Catalonian  auxiliaries,  but  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  llteir  profane  warfare, J  This  victory  for  a  while 
restored   Mohammed  to  his  throne,  but  a  third  battle 

*  Amer  ^as  the  ftLmily  »ame  of  Alaumsor  i  hence  his  kinsmea 
and  adhereat<i  were  termett  Alamirii. 

f  ii.  72.  Yet  within  half  a  dozen  pagi>i  the  same  Writer  io« 
fmm»  us  that,  on  Mohammed's  final  defeat,  the  fauatical  Arabiaai 
averred  that  God  abandoned  hira  aa  account  of  his  alliiuice  with 
Infidi^la.  How  trie  ii  Schiller's  remarki  NttcA  dem  aiigemrtnen 
HaAnJenrr  Zettrn  ttand  jaieg  Fo/k  unttr  dem  Schutx  emer  betcn- 
dem  Natitmnlgoiihrit  i  und  es  Mchmackdte  dem  NationahiutZi  dieae 
Gattheil  iiAer  dte  Gbitrr  aihr  under n  Vniker  zu  »Hzen. 

I  Tfiii  7.  Acbatalbacar  ia  plact^  by  De  Maries  ten  leaj^uei  North 
of  Cordova.  He  addn^  Itiat  in  coaiief|ticnce  of  the  rival  Princiil 
having  by  turns  employed  Chriiftiaiia  in  their  armies,  the  year  in 
which  this  battle  was  fouzht  was  computed  by  Ihem  from  the  Mtm 
of  Chridt,  tiot  fiom  that  ot  the  Hegira. 
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wholly  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  competitors.  Mo- 
hammed escaping  almost  alone  ailer.  total  defeat,  took 
lefuge  in  Cordova,  and  prepared  foe  a  siege^  The  toils 
and  privations  consequent  upon  this  desi^^^u  excited  bitter, 
murmurs  among  i\m  Citizens,  and  Wadha,  profiting  by 
a  moment  whi(£  appeared  favourable  to  the  restoration 
of  that  ancient  Master,  whose  interests  he  IumI  never 
ceased  to  cherish*  drew  Hixem  from  his  concealment^ 
and  exhibited  in  the  Royal .  seat  of.  ths  chief  Mosque  a 
Prince  whom  his  astonished  subjects  had  long  numbered 
with  the  dead.  The  e/ftct  was  most  striking  and  instsur 
taneous.  The.  Khalif^  recalled  •  to  new  eKisleAoe«  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  enthusiastic  citizens  to 
his  Palace,  and  seated  once  more  upon  his  throae ;  and 
Mohammed  dragged  to  its  steps  from  some  hiding  place 
in  which  he  had  ineffectually  sought  protection,  received 
sentence  of  death,  which  was  executed  on  the  spot* 

Famine  and  Pestilence  succeeded  the  horrors  of 
Civil  War ;  the  clamours  of  the  Populace,  as  is  usual, 
found  an  object  upon  which  they  might  be  vented  in 
their  Governor ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Hixem, 
hitherto  unused  to  act  at  all,  was  to  throw  the  head 
of  his  restorer  Whada,  as  a  Peace-ofiering  to  the  rabble 
of  Cordova.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Suleiman  shared 
in  the  intrigue  which  occasioned  the  dowiifal  of  this 
Minister;  certain  it  is  that  not  long  ofler  his  death 
he  approached  the  Capital  in  great  force,  fought  in  its 
streets  till  they  were  clogged  with  dead,  and  when  the 
troops  of  the  Khalif  gave  way,  delivered  the  City  to  his 
infuriated  soldiery  for  three  days'  pillage  and  massacre. 
The  fate  of  Hixem  is  unknown;  and  it  remains  doubt- 
ful whether  he  perished  obscurely  amid  the  general  car- 
nage ;  whether  he  was  imprisoned  by  Suleiman  till  an 
alarm  of  insurrection  rendered  it  dangerous  to  permit 
his  longer  existence  ;  or  whether,  as  Mariana  thiuks,t 
he  escaped  to  Saragossa,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  privacy. 

These  Revolutions  shook  the  Khalifate  of  Spain  to 
its  foundation;  Cordova  no  longer  maintained  her 
supremacy,  nor  was  the  jealousy  between  the  rival  Tribes* 
of  Africa  aad  of  Andalusia  as  heretofore  the  only  cause' 
of  intestine  distraction*  Bvery  petty  Chief  in  every  City 
in  the  Moorish  dominions  asserted  independence,  and 
keenly  vigilant  of  his  own  self-created  authority  neg- 
lected or  sought  to  overthrow  that  of  the  general  Sove^ 
reign^.  Had  the  Christians  known  their  season,  and  ia 
what  mansier  its  advantages  might  be  employed,^  the. 
Arabian,  domination  woukl  now  have  terminated.  For 
ever  in  the*  field,  Suleiman  maintained  himself  during 
four  years  on  his  ill-established  throne,  and  perished  ia 

^  Obeydalla,.or  Abdalla,  a  son  of  HohamniMl  Aknahadf,  during 
ihtst%  tranaactioua  declared  himittlf  Kinir  of  ToIikIo.  He  is  wud  to 
have  obtained  from  Alfooao  V.  King  of  Leon,  the  hand  of  hia  sibtec 
Theresa;  and  ion  thb  wedding  night  whfen  he  refused  to  accept 
Bttptisni)  the  reluctant  Bride  invoked  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  A  strange  malady  fell  upon  Obeydalla  in  consequence  of 
this  appeal-t  and  well  kuowin}^  its  origin,  he  sent  hack  Donna 
Theresa  to  her  Brother,  with  cosily  msentv.  The  Lady  died '  as  » 
Ntan  m  the  Monastery  of  St.  IVlagius  at  Lmd;  her  story  is  told 
by  Mariana,  (viiL  8.)  and  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Ut.  Loekbart'i 
iW/arf^  Obeydalla  was  captured  l^  Whdha,  and  beheaded  after 
the  restoration  of  Hdxemk 

t  viii.  8.  Bfariana,  however,  expresses  a  doubt  whether  this  was 
the  some  Hsenror  another  of  like  name^  the  last  Khalif  of  the  race 
of  the  Ommiades.-  During  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  thb  fall 
of -thai  dynasty,  the  reappeamnee  of  Unemwas  on  one  occasbn 
fiibsly  annminoed  as  a  political  stratagem*  De  Maii^  ii.  147^ 
Wmrrssf  torn,  ilk  p.  138:  says  that  after  the  capture  of  Cordova 
Hiautoi  «sca]HMi'«oAfrio%  where  he  died.. 


At 

a 
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the  end,  ader  a  hard. fought  baitlt»  hf.  thftrtirasdrQll  thii     % 
executioner.     His  destroyer.  All,  ted^UriMA  HroMrJartliir  ^"^ 
name  of  Hixem.  a  belief  in  wh«M  r««ppiiHunitHo».lihii     ^ 
that  of  our  own  Arthur  or  of  the  P6i!iug»em-&tkmiikmt. 
was  long  fondly  cherished ;  and  whei^  all  iB(|iiiigr«  aAtfl 
the  rightful  Prince  had  failed,  tha  Crown.- VMS  T^nVf.^n 
was  but  natural,  by  the  roost*  reoeati  coaqiMrorf.   SMr 
we  gladly  hasten  over  th&  obscure,  mMM>toiioiWi 
sanguinary  annals  of  the  few  following  years*  att 
alike  with   blood  and.  treachery  in  quacrak   bail 
Chiefs  who  coveted  a  diadem  ejven  for.ai^haiw.  and  sU 
tending  to  the  final  extinction .  of .  the  Omauvidts*     As 
second*  Hixem  (in  whom  teraunaUd .the dy fiaafty ,of « tlmt.EiHi 
illustrious  race  which  had  swayed  thtisc^wi  oCMiHMir-Qf  tls 
ish  Spain  for  nearly  three  Centuries)  wassdraggjedfiroBii™'^ 
his  beloved  privacy,  and  soon  conipellad»  not  unwiUingjI]^ ,    A* 
once  more  to  return  to  it,  by  the=  disconteot  of  a-Peofil*     ^^ 
unworthy  of  his  rule.   It  was  then  thaions  OmmiadHk, 
more  was  still  found,  who  expressed  wishes  for. a  CrcMnig 
long  placed  upon  the  brows  of  its.  possessor  but  as.  tba. 
symbol  of  approacliing  death,  like  the  gilded  ximaaitiUt 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim   led  out  to :  sacriGoe^, 
'*  Scat  me  but  for  this  day  upon  the  throne,  and  to*- 
morrow  I  will  meet  my  fate  without. repining/*  viaa  liie 
blind  request  of  the  deluded  youth. !     Even  to  entertain. 
such  a  desire  was  perilous^  his  Family  had  beea.pfo* 
scribed,  and  scarcely,  had  he  givea:  utterance  to  tha* 
promptings  of  his  hope,  before  he  disappeartdL 

Moslem  Spain  at  this  epoch  presented  a  rabble  of  t^*" 
petty  Kings;  no  less  than  eleven  Cities*  maiatainedj^ 
their   separate   Pk-inces;  and  numerous  other  districts ^^ 
formed  tliemselves  into  States  unconnected  with  their 
once  powerful  Metropolis.   Among  ^he  ChristianSt  Lfeon,, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  victorious  anna  of  AI<« 
mansor,  was  now  restored  to  its  former  masters,  reinstated' 
in  its  rights  as  a  Capital,,  and'  repossessed  of  its  holj^ 
treasure  of  deceased   Saints  and '  Mbnarclia.     Its  late 
King,  Alfonso  V.,  afler  a  peaceful '  reign  dt^iicated  to      a 
the  improvement  of  his  People,  had  been  killed  belbsa     ^^ 
a  fortress  in  Portugal ;  and  his  successor  B^rmudo  apr 
peared  well  inclined  to  cultivate  his  Father's  policy. 
An  unexpected  event  for  a  while  disturbed  his  intention.^ 
Garcia  of  Castile,  already  betrothed  to  his  sister,-  was 
treacherously  assassinated 'while  proceedhig  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  ;  and  the  inheritance  of  his  extensive  domi- 
nions devolved  upon  his  brother-in-law,  Sanch'o  King  of 
Nnvarre  and  Afagon ;  whose  ample  possessions,  no  less 
than  his  distinguished  qnalities,  hbd  alreadjr  won  (br  hHii 
the  merited  title  of  the  Great    Jealousy  of  this  Iarg;elfr 
increased  power,  and  some  apprehension^  perhaps,  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  Kingijlom,  which  since  he  was 
without  issue  must  fall  to  his  sister  on  his  decease,  pre* 
cipitated  B^rmudo  into  a  War  with  Navarre.     In  that 
contest'  Sancho  was  eminently  success/hi,  and  it  termi- 
nated in  additional  prospective  advantage  to  his  Fiunny.     a. 
by  the  marriage  of  his  second  son  Ferdinand  with  the     10 
heiress  of  Leon. 

Sancho  the  Gteat  is  said  to  have  aflfected'a  titl^  nn*  D^ 
known  to  th)e  Goths  in  their  season  of  loftiest  preemi-  8ud 
nence  ;  but  the  dominions  which  this  JB^peror  o/ fi)MM  ^*^ 
had  concentrated  under  a  single  hand;  were  agsin  to  tir    ^ 


*  Thesanreyof  Spain  taken  at  thh  point  by  DeUiildft  k  cMm 
and  dibtinot  iL  p.  13S«-444»  The  MoiMm  Y^ugt  w^thcNa  «• 
Sanggau,  Hueaet,  Valenoia,  .XoledcH  Seiriiki  Bm^jq^.  niinii^ 
Algeziras,  Almeria,  Dinia,  and  Cannona.  Gibraltar^  Il«t^^ 
Kiebla,  Ocsonobo,  (near  Fcuro,)  Leiida,  TudeUy,/uid  Xortosa  d^ 
dared  themselves  independent. 
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ifrread  abrcmcl  at  hh  death,  by  an  unwise  partitiou.  He 
was  flssassiodted  while  on  a  Pilgriinatre  loOviedo  ;  and 
of  his  four  sons,  Garcia  became  King  of  Niivarre ; 
Ferdinand  had  already  received  Caslile,  erected  for  him 
into  a  Kin^fdom  ;  and  Gonzalo  during:  three  years  wore 
the  crown  orSobrer\'a»  till  at  his  death  it  mergred  in  that 
of  Anigon,  the  portion  of  the  ilkgitimate  Rarniro.*  Dis- 
tension, as  may  be  aiilieipatcd,  was  the  speedy  result  of 
this  divided  power*  Ramiro  first  took  arms  agiunst  his 
Irrother  Garcm;  and  not  long  after^vards  Bermudo  of 
Leon,  dissati^tied  with  the  arrangement  which  had 
ppepnred  a  successor  to  thai  Throne  in  his  Brother-in- 
law  Ferdinand,  projei^trd  his  entire  overlliTOW-  Tiie 
childless  Monarch  paid  dearly  far  this  selfish  and  per- 
sonal ambition.  Jn  a  bloody  eng'agement  near  Lantada 
ou  ihe  banks  of  the  Oarion,  williug  to  terminate  the 
conflict  by  singling  out  King  Ferdinand,  he  broke  into 
his  enemy's  ranks,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.  The 
eonsequent  annexation  of  Leon  to  Castile,  rendered 
Ferdinand  the  most  powerful  Sovereign  in  Spain  ;  and 
lielieving,  as  we  are  told,  that  *'  nothing  could  gain  him 
more  imputation  among  his  People,  or  be  more  pleasing 
to  God,  than  to  make  war  upon  the  Moors/'  he  em- 
ployed his  great  resources  in  piously  desolating  the  lenri- 
louyof  the  UnbelieTers,  Having  swept  the  whole  of 
SilMmadum  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  and 
Bkiriinrr  the  Douro»  he  advanced  beyond  the  borders, 
**  wasting  all  the  country  about  Merida  and  Badajos 
without  sparing  any  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  but 
driving  a  Tast  number  of  cattle  and  prisoners/'  Sudi^ 
without  needless  and  painful  repetition,  may  be  accepted 
wm  a  general  picture  of  the  exterminating  conquests 
extended  over  Arabian  Spain,  which  won  for  Ferdinand 
the  ambiguous  title  of  the  Great;  and  so  far  terrified 
Ihe  Infidels,  that  the  Kings  of  Toledo,  of  Saragossa,  of 
Portugal,  and  of  Seville,  consented  to  pay  him  tribute, 
**t5  the  great  honour  of  the  Christians,  and  the  shame  of 
tile  Mom^,  who  were  now  subject  to  those  they  had  not 
long  before  lorded  it  over.  These  were  special  blessings 
af  God  \or  the  good  lives  the  Christians  then  led, 
IbllowSng  the  example  of  their  King;  whereby  many 
Moiirs  w^re  converted,  and  the  Bodies  of  Saints  held 
^>lti'by  them  in  great  veneration."t 

It  w»s  not  only  against  the  Moors,  however,  that  the 
fiword  of  Ferdinand  was  drawn  triumphantly;  it  pre- 
vail etl  also  in  a  contest  which  Religion  must  have  dis- 

mm    •  ■ i ■-     — ■ .m^m-^,^- 

'*  MariAoa  (Mil.  u/i.)  retateii  &  >tary  of  RsTniro,  which  even  ke 
adfiiitt  to  wiiAr  the  air  ef  Roiiiii«ic«,  GarciA  and  Fertliaikml  falNety 
accused  their  mother  of  jululteiy,  Aiid  the  stake  would  have  btff  tt 
her  lot  but  for  the  succesHfnl  champUHiMhfpof  Kuuiiro.  It  t.vto  this 
i9DCidi*M  that  some  authorities  aitcrihe  Riitntni'a  possession  of  the 
OMurn  of  Ara|>o<i^  but  it  ia  ftr  more  ]trobAhl(3  that  he  fieri ¥t^d  it  from 
fianchu'a  WtU.  Fierreras  (torn,  iii.  171.)  treats  the  %tory  as  an  idle 
fable. 

^  Mariaiui,  dl  2.  Fcrrvtaji  Tdattft  an  Amuvinp;:  Legend  which 
prmn  ham  gwttly  King  FeitdinMid  woaalH'tted  by  Saint  Ja^  in 
Hmmb  cooqneits.  A  Gret^'k  Bti^hop,  on  a  pilgnmage  to  the  Tomb  of 
iha  lAfNMileT  during  the  Biiey^e  of  Coimbra,  was  much  scsodaltied  at 
^IkM  lUBinng  the  Haint,  i/rhom  he  kiieir  to  be  no  other  than  a  poor 
AliusfiiiMi,  invoked  as  a  bnve  soldier  and  a  (pliant  knight.  One 
Wvmmg^s  he  was  praying  «t  the  Tomb,  the  Saint  appearing  to  him 
^rith  done  keyt  in  hi&  hands,  addre^raed  him  as  follovrs  :  **  You  treat 
■ai^jaoniM  ptmont  tfa^ne  who  invoke  me  as  a  knight  and  soldier, 
tatundipailvv  yoimelf,«nd  credit  that  I  am  ho.  To-day  1  am  going 
ii»  Ooimbia,  mtd  to^momiw  at  the  hour  of  Tii^ree  I  will  deliver  that 
City  into  Ihe  handii  of  King  Ferdinand.'  At  Ihe  same  moment  the 
dlttrch-giile  flew  open,  a  steed  magnificently  capariftoned  and  glitter- 
la^  with  a  bla«?  of  li^ht  was  aeeri  in  WiUting,  the  Saint  spmng  ypon 
Urn  back  and  galloped  ofT,  and  the  news  of  tb^>  Burrender  of  Coimbra 
■imad  according  to  hia  prediction.    (Tom«  iii,  p.  184.)  _ 


avowed;  and  after  long  bickerings  and  more  than  one      Spaitt, 
act    of  perfidy  and  injustice  on  either  side,  Garcia  of  "^"^^sr^^m* 
Navarre   lost  both   his  life  and  his  dominions  in  Imtlle       From 
against   his  brother.     Even  in  his  old  age  the  martial       *•  •*• 
spirit  of  the  Conqueror  was  rekindled  ;  and  when  the       ^^'' 
Moors  struggled  against  his  yoke,  although  his  revenues         *^ 
were  exhausted,  and  his  subjects  wasted  by  heavy  taxes,      tlJ^ 
Ferdinand  acceptetl  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels  which       *^^- 
his  Queen  Suncha  contributed  to  the  charges  of  war,  and 
took  the  fiehl  to  emulate  the  victories  of  his  youth.     At  P***!?*^^. 
his  detith,  a  fresh  partition  scattered  plenteous  s««da  of  ^^^^[^^ 
future   intestine  war.      He  bequeathed  among  his  sons,  partition* 
Qistile  to  Sancho  11. ;  Leon  to  Alfonso  VI. ;  Galicia  and       x,  D, 
the  concpiered   districts  of  Portu^l' to  Garcia ;  Zamora      105&, 
to  one    of  his  daughters   Urraca;   Toro   to  the   other, 
Elvim.*      The    reign    of  Sancho    was    one   |>erpetual 
warfare  with  his  brothers,  equally  ambitious  and  equally 
powerful   with   himself      His   first  efl or ts  were  directed 
against  Alfonso,  and  sometimes  victor,  sometimes  van- 
quished,   Sancho  at  length   stripped  him  of  bis  domi-  Sancho  IL 
nions  in  a  decisive  buttle :    in  which   his   success  was  *l«feat» 
mainly  owing  to  a  Hero  distinguished  alike  in  History  '^^"°***' 
and  in  Romance,  the  very  Proverb  and  household  word 
of  Spanish    Chivalry,   Don   Rodrigo   Diaz    de  Bi'var.t  Tha  Cid. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  separate  Tnith  from  Fable  in 
the  countless  adventures  recorded  of  this  greatest  man 
of  his  times  ;l  and  indeed  if  it  were  so,  the  main  outline 
of  his  story  has  become  so  familiar  to  the  mind,  by  the 
bold  and  spirited  sketches  in  National  ballads,  and  the 
more  finished,  but  less  deeply  interesting  pictures   com- 
pleted from  them  in   the  Modern  Drama,   that  the  task 
would  be  both  ungrateful  and  unprofitable.     The  birth 
of  Rodrigo  took  place  at  llurgos  in  the  year  1026;  his 
lineage  was  among  the  most  noble  in  Castile,  that  of 
Layn  Calvo.^     While  still  a  youth,  he  avenged  an  insult 
olFered   to  his  Father,  too    old  for  feats   of  arms,   by 
challenging  the  aggressor,  Don  Gomez  Earl  of  Oormoz* 
and  slaying  him  in  single  combat.      His   nmrnage,  at 
her  own  request,  ^vith  Ximena,  daughter  of  the  Noble- 
man whom  tie  had  killed,   so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  later  times,  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
hastily  T>cjected ;  because  if  it  Imd  equally  violated  pro- 
bability in  his  own  days  such  an  invention  would  never 
have  been  hazarded.     It  is  moreover  asserted,  without 
any  doubt  or  remark  upon  its  singularity,  in  numerous 
early  documents  ;  and    the  tomb  of  the  Lady  bus  been 
exhibited  time  out  of  mind  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Cardena,  without  suspicion  of  its  authenticity.!     The 
greal  wealth  of  this  Heiress,  added  to  his  own  patrimony, 
enabled    Rodrigo  to  maintain  a  force  amply  sufficient 
for  private  warfare  against   the   Infidels;  and  indeed, 
before  his  nuptials,  he  had  overthrown  and  captured  fivo 
Moorifih  Kings  in  battle,  and  granted  them  freedom  on 
condition  of  the  payment    of   a  yeatly  tribute.     This 

*  **  These  cities  were  then  called  tn/tniatia,  mj^nifying  Ihereby 
ihe  estatew  left  for  the  gitppott  of  yotinger  children.     Mariana,  rx.  5. 

^  Ruydtai,  ai  he  im  ealle<l  by  abbreviation,  Htiy  bein^  Hhort  for 
Rodrigo.  Cmmpead&r^  which  ia  aometimes  attached  to  his  name, 
a<xording  to  SikndoraVs  very  probable  explanation,  means  Ihe  Camp- 
manhal,   Ihe  officer  whoie  duly  it  wag  to  select  proper  sitea  for  * 

encampment, 

J  !l  y  a  p^u  de  Monwmr^M  wtrr  Ift^rlt  tm  jmiBxr  fairt  ftntd 
touehoHl  tt»  fxpki*U  dr  Ctti^  tt  %(  yC^i  pan/aci/e  de  diMttniptfT  /*•  tmi 
dufauj:  dttnt  m  C/ironi^uc  fabuietne.     Ferreraa,  lorn.  Hi.  p.  928. 

^  When  Ordonno  II.  trfachF^rnusly  cut  off  Ihe  l£«rl  of  Castiki 
about  a  century  before »  I  '         >  wa^  one  of  the  two  Judges  who 

admiuititered  the  govern  Country'  then  left  withaut  a  head* 

1 1  Southey'a  Chrvmwie  <*/ ffte  t-td,  p.  6«  note. 
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tribute  was  on  one  occasion  tll&cKarjired  while  Kodrigo 
was  present  in  the  train  of  Kinij  Ferdinand  at  Zamora; 
and  the  Moslem  envoys  on  presenting  it,  addressed  Ruy 
Diaz  as  Cid*  or  I^ord.  The  King^  of  Castile  inquired  the 
particulars  of  the  sidventure  from  which  bo  much  honour 
was  derived ;  and  he  was  so  delig^hted  by  the  prowess 
of  hi  a  Knight,  that  he  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
that  title  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  posterity. 

Alfonso,  taken  prisoner  after  his  late  defeat,  was 
secluderl  in  the  Monastery  of  Sahair-un ;  hut  ere  long 
finding  means  of  escape,  he  threw  himself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Ali  may m on  King-  of  Toledo.t  by  whom  he 
was  generously  entertained.  Not  content  with  this  ac- 
quisition of  Leon»  Sancho  next  attempted  Galicia  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  assistance  which  Garcia  derived  from 
Portugal,  he  was  defeated^  taken  prisoner,  and  lan- 
guished till  his  death,  during  the  successive  reign  of 
each  of  his  brothers,  in  seventeen  years*  captivity.J  The 
whole  of  the  late  King  Ferdinand's  dominions,  except 
the  two  Cities  bequeathed  as  a  provision  for  his  daughters, 
was  now  united  under  the  ambitious  Sancho ;  and  he 
turned  his  arms  in  the  next  instance  against  Toro, 
wfiicli  he  captured, §  and  afterwards  against  his  sister 
Urracas  portion,  Zamora.  The  siege  had  lingered  on 
dnring  many  months,  for  the  walls  were  strong,  the  gar- 
rison was  brave»  and  the  town  well  stored  ;  when  a  traitor, 
under  pretext  of  showing  an  unguarded  postern,  enticed 
Sanciio  without  followers  to  a  remote  spot,  and  there, 
striking  him  a  mortal  wound,  escaped  within  the  City- 
Tidings  of  his  brother's  assassination  were  speedily 
conveyed  to  Alfonso  in  Toledo ;  and  the  Moorish 
King,  gratified  by  the  frankness  with  which  his  guest 
revealed  to  him  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Christian  Spain, 
freely  permitted  his  departure,  and  furnished  money  for 
his  present  necessities.||  The  first  care  of  Alfonso  was 
to  secure  the  person  of  his  brother  Garcia,  and  then 
assembling  the  Nobility  of  Castile,  he  demanded  their 
allegiance.  The  Corte.s  in  a  preliminary  debate  among 
themselves,  hesitated  on  one  point  only;  was  he  pure 
from  his  brother's  blood?  Would  be  swear  that  he  did 
not  participate  in  the  ranrder?  But  who,  it  was  also 
asked,  would  have  the  daring  to  propose  or  to  admi- 
niater  such  an  oath  as  this  to  his  future  King;?     To  the 


♦  Ciii,  or  ralhtf  S$J,  an  abbruvlatioa  of  the  Arabic  5ryytV/,  Lord, 
Roler. 

f  The  Moorish  Chroniclers  name  this  Princia  Abea  Dylnuti. 

*  r^arcia  coinmitted  suicidt*,  he  opneneil  his  veins  luid  suirered 
hiiustilf  to  bleed  to  death,  Maritind,  ix.  8.  Ferruraa  pai^-^s  tbi a 
fact  ill  sjlencei  and  probably ^  thtiffore,  dijjUdieves  it ;  but  hu  st;il:e3 
tbiit  Garci;i  was  itilerrecl  with  great  pomp  in  the  Roj  td  vault  at  L^im, 
and  llmt  by  hi*  own  desire  his  fetters  were  biuied  with  him.  (iit  271.) 

&  Ferreras,  torn  iii.  p.  230. 

f[  IMariana,  ix.  7.  l>a  Morl^air  ii*  ilSS.  A<N;ortljng  lo  the  account 
of  Archlii»hop  RodrigOj  vi.  '20.  Alfonso  did  not  reveal  the  wAuie 
Inith  to  Ah  maymoa:  he  spoke  only  of  troubles  in  his  own  Country 
which  rt*qiiired  hh  presence ;  and  aJthoo^h  tho  Mour  had  heard  of 
Sauchu  1  death  from  other  tources,  he  doubted  that  intelligence  in 
consequence  of  Alfonso's  silence.  When  ho  pave  pt^rmission  fur 
departure,  he  assured  his  i^est  that  any  attempt  at  secret  escajMj 
mutet  have  proved  fatnl,  since  all  the  passes  were  \igilantly  ^^uanled  j 
and  he  besought  him  to  rfinew  an  oatli  of  friendship  to  Aum^-^and 
ImMtfns;  his  f/mndiont,  as  Alfonso  afterwards  recollected  to  his 
|rrotlt,  were  not  included  in  this  compact.  Tlie  Coroitica  dei  Cid, 
G7.  on  the  other  lianJ,  relates  that  Ali  maymon  detained  him  d.iy 
after  day,  on  variouu  pretexts,  so  that  in  the  end  Alfonso  toweri?d 
himself  from  tho  walls  by  topes,  and  ewaped  under  the  cover  of 
.  ni^^ht  Southey,  34,  36,  We  are  far  more  willing  to  believe  with 
Ferrcra^  tliat  an  unreserved  and  generous confideuce  existed  between 
the  two  Prmccs.  History  is  not  rich  enough  in  such  incidents,  to 
afford  the  surreader  of  them  without  a  struggle. 
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honour  of  Castile  an  instrument  was  not  wanting  for  this    & 
noble  purpose.     The  Cid,  when   the  late  King  notified  ^^ 
his  intention  of  attacking  Zamora,  had  fearlessly  remoa-     ~ 
8t rated  ag^ainst  I  he  injustice  of  that  f;pohation,  refused 
coopecilion,  and  quilted  his  Sovereign's  Camp  ;  and  he 
now  with   equal  hi|^h-mindedne9s  demanded    that  lest 
from  Alfonso  which  his  peers  wished,  but    feared   to 
require.     The  suspicion  of  the  Nobles  was  not  frltboot 
frrounds ;    IJrraca,  deeply   wronged,    is   said    to  hiveji! 
avowed  her  determination  of  bloody  reven^  ;  she  per*  m^ 
milted  the  assassin  to  escape,  when  within  her  power ;  oilk 
and    she    was    most   affectionately    and    confidentially 
attached   to  Alfonso^  whose   peaceable   accession    was 
secured   chiefly  through  her  assiduity  for  his  interests. 
In  Sancho-s  Epitaph  she  is  openly  accused  of  his  murder; 
and  the  belief  in  her  guilt  endured  in  Spain  through 
many  Centuries  ;  for  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Ptiilip  IL  a 
place  of  penance  was  shown  in  the  Cloisters  at  Bambn, 
said  to  have  been  erected  and  frequented  by  Urrnca  in 
atonement   for  her  fratricide.     Alfonso,  therefore. 
probably  was  acquainted  with,  if  not  accessary  to,  the 
murder.     According  to  the  legal  custom,  the  Cid  leiH 
dered  the  oath  upon  the  Gospels,  thrice  successively  to 
the  King  and  twelve  chosen  followers ;  and  each  time 
as  Alfonso   repeated   the  expurgatory  words,  his  coloitf 
changed^     It  might  be  either  consciousness  of  ^11 1  or 
offended    pride    which   produced    that    emotion;    hut 
ossnrediy  from  that  same  hour  there  was  no  love  in  tbe 
Ring*s  heart  towards  Don  Rodrigo  de  Bivar.* 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Alfonso  testified  his  ^r* 
gratitude  to  Ali  maymon  by  personally  aiding  him  with  iSl 
large  auxiliary  force  against  the  rival  King*  of  Cordovi.  ^|2| 
While  the   Moorish  and   Castilian  Monardis  were  on 
one  occasion  seated  at  table  in  the  pavilion  of  the  lilicf, 
Ali   maymon   observed   with  consternation  that  on  a 
signal  from  his  host  he  was  surrounded  by  fiY^  htindwd 
armed   knights;    and   at    the   same   moment   Alfonso 
demanded   release   from   the   solemn  oath  of  amity  to 
which   he   had   pledged   himself  during  his  exile.    Tbe 
Moor,  in   his   necessity,  consented  ;  and  then  Alfonso 
calling  for  the  Gospels,  renewed  his   former   oath  tl 
he  would    injure  neither  Ali  maymon    nor  his 
**  This  vow,*'  he  said,  **  once  made  under  compulsion 
might  have   been  legitimately  broken ;  I  now  make 
of  free  will,  and  it  must  be  religiously  observed/'t 

The  Cid  meantime  continued  his  incursions  upoo 
Moors,  and  ctiptured  many  strong  castles  and  much 
booty.     On  one  occasion,  the  chance  of  war  led  hitn 
ravage  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  AlfoM^^ 
gladly  took  advantage  of  the  ontcry  raised  against  thi^^ 
violation  of  a  friendly  territory,  to  gratify  the  resentinci^^ 
which  he  had  long  dissembled.     Mis  ang^r  was  sedi^M 


*  Sotathey,  88,  and  tJic  authorities  there  cited. 

f   fd.  9'2.  Ca.si!de«  a  diiughter  of  Ali  iiia3'mon^  is  a  Spanish 
Touched  with  pity  for  the  Christian  slaves  in  her  father'*  Cwilt, 
used  to  carry  provisions  to  their  dungeon]  in  a  banket.    TVe 


fiy^pectt^d  and  watched  her ;  and  one  day  cxoBiing  h«!r  pikli  io>{UdPe» 
the  contents  of  hur  basket.     She  answered  unhesitatingly  mfi^  ■■• 
when  her  Fathur  lifi*id  the  cover,  they  indeed  proved  to  !»  i 
This  miracle  compU-ted  her  converaioo  ;  and  having  oocatioii  to  »**• 
Spain  far  the  benefit  of  some  inedicin.il  waters,  whidti  cuifda  ^i^^ 
under  which  she  latxfttred,  she  was  kiptiied,  and  t*>ok  tmh0f#' 
denca  m  a  llfnnitage   ii<;ar   BiUesca.     Her  remains  alW  W» 
worketl  so  many  miraculous  curias,  especially  in  cases  of  dyf<3i*«*fi 
that  Casilde  wha  canonized,  and  her  Feast  is  celebrated  at  Bu^ 
anrl  eUe  where  on  the  9th  of  April*     Ferrera*,  (iii.  240)  wha  i»"5 
tical  t!non|^h  regarding   generid  His  tori  cail  facts,  reljUes  tbts  ■■ 
conntIett«  othtr  prodigies  without  a  misgiviiig« 
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loudly  fencouni^l  by  his  Courtiers,  jealous  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Cid  ;  atid  the  King  sternly  commanded 
Ruydiaz  to  quit  his  domiuions  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
days  ;  a  sentence  nf  unusual  severity,  since  the  Hic!a?gos 
claimed  a  right  of  thirty  days*  law  previous  to  banish- 
ment. The  achievements  of  the  Cld  during  his  exile 
would  fill  volymes  ;  but  (he  gallant  hearing  of  his  niettied 
steed  Bavie^a,  and  the  temper  of  his  good  swords  Colada 
and  Tizona,*  must  be  sought  in  his  own  peculiar  re- 
cords. It  would  be  unjust  both  to  the  Hero  and  to  our 
readers,  if  we  were  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  his  great 
exploits  by  a  scanty  and  abridged  narrative. 

Ali  maymon  and  his  sou  who  had  succeeded  htm 
were  now  dead  ;  Alfonso  was  released  therefore  from 
the  letter  of  his  oath  ;  and  the  misgover undent  of  the 
new  King  Yahia,  and  consequent  dissensions  among 
the  Moors,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
recovery  of  Toledo,  Six  years  were  spent  in  prepara* 
tions,  and  in  obtaining  mastery  of  the  adjacent  Country, 
ftod  when  the  City  itself  was  at  ksl  invested,  a  mighty 
army  of  many  different  nations  sat  down  under  its  bat- 
tlemeuts.  Castile*  Leon,  Biscay,  Galicia,  and  Asturias 
gathered  under  the  banner  of  their  own  King,  Alfonso; 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  each  headed  his 
respective  contingent;  and  France,  Italy,  and  Cii^rmany 
supplied  auxiliaries  for  this  "  so  great  and  catbolic 
a  war,"  The  Cid  also,  himself  a  host,  restored  to  his 
Sovereign's  favour  for  the  occasion,  mingled  with  the 
leaders.  Toledo,  wonderfully  strong  by  nature,  had 
exhausted  all  the  military  art  of  those  times  in  its  fortifi* 
cation.  It  is  encompassed  with  high  and  crnggy  rocksj 
and  the  girdle  of  the  Tagus  breaking  through  them, 
surrounds  the  City  on  all  sides  except  on  the  North, 
^here  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  is  surmounted  by  a 
double  wall.  Even  when  the  engines  of  the  besiegers 
had  effected  more  than  a  single  breach,  the  ruggedness 
of  the  scarped  height,  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  the 
narrowness  and  sinuosity  of  the  streets,  and  above  all  the 
©umbers  and  bravery  of  the  garrison,  appeared  to  forbid 
any  hope  from  assault.  If  provisions  became  scarce 
within  the  walls,  they  were  equally  so  without  ;  the 
lieats  of  approaching  Summer  generated  disease  in  the 
army;  and  there  were  those  in  it  who  thought  the  en- 
terprise must  be  abandoned,  when  St,  Isidore  appeared 
to  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  and  aunouucefl  the  joyful  tidings 
of  surrender  if  they  would  tarry  only  fit  teen  days  longer.t 
His  prediction  was  verified  r  the  Moorish  populace,  jaded 
by  toil  and  privation,  exhibited  symptoms  of  mutiny ; 
all  hope  of  relief  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  King,  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the  clamotir  of  his  subjects, 
reluctautly  accede<l  to  a  capitulation.  Thus  afier  a  pos- 
session of  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  by  the 
Arabians,  did  this  powerful  City,  the  ancient  Capital 
of  the  Goths,  revert  to  the  descendants  of  its  former 
masters.} 

•  Z?ati>fin,  tay»  Mr.  Soutlwjy,  '*  is  an  ©Id  aad  obsolete  word  at 
C0Dtem|)t  J  /wbbtr  wuuld  pyrlmps  ruprtiseut  it,"  The  Cid,  it  seemi, 
retiuire<l  u  heavy  and  powtrfu!  horse.  Coiada  laay  be  rendered 
Scrulhrr  ;    Tttmaj  FireMroke, 

f  Mjiriana,  vt,  9. 

LThe  Ckromcts  of  the  Ctd  records  that  wliile  Alfonso  vs&a  in 
at  Toledo,  one  day  as  licj  was  lying  on  a  couch  ia  the  Royal 
Gardent,  be  overheard  a  convkfrsiiitioii  biE^twecn  Ali  maymon  aad 
■ome  of  hii  Courtiem  relative  to  thi:  strength  of  the  Capital.  One  of 
thena  observed  that  it  was  impipgnable,  uiilcu  the  country  round  it 
•Huuld  first  be  wasted  for  icveu  years,  lo  which  case  it  must  be 
starved  into  Eiirreader,  As  tJity  retirvd,  they  perceived  Alfunso, 
and  irheu  the  King  wiu  troubledi  the  C&uitiers  recommended  thai 


E-itablinh- 
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Alinouavi- 
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The  ambition  of  the  conqueror  was  stimulated  by  this     Spuia* 
pjeat  success ;  he  spread  his  forces  on  each  bank  of  the  ^^-^^s^^™*- 
Tagus,  and  we  read,   among  his  other  arquisitionSt  of      From 
Madrid,  at  that  time  a  small  fortress  protecting:  the  river      ^•^^■ 
Man^anarez,*     It  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the       ^^*'* 
alliance  of  the    Moorish   King  of  Seville,    Mnhamad,         *** 
that  Alfonso  had  triumphed  at  Toledo,  and  the  events      -i^j,,?! 
which   follow   plainly  arose   out    of    that  connection ; 
whether  we  accept  their  immediate  cause  from  the  Ara* 
bian  or  from  the   Spanish   Historians,  whose  accounts 
widely  difler  from  each  other.     The  Spaniards  assign 
six  wives  to  Alfonso,  the  third  of  whom  they  say  was 
Zaida,  n  daughter  of  Muhamad,  who  renounced  Islam- 
ism  on  her  marriage,  and  was  baptized  either  as  Mary 
or  Elizabeth, t     In  order  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Spain 
under  the  rule  of  himself  and  of  his  Father-in-law,  it  is 
added  that  Alfonso  consented  to  the    introduction  of  a 
powerful  force  of  Africans,    The  Moors,  on  the  contrary, 
admitting  a  political  alliance,  but  denying  any  family 
connection   between  the  Christian  and  Moslem  KingSi 
attribute   the  invitation  of  foreign    auxiliaries  to  the  na- 
tural jealousy  fell  by  Muhamad  of  the  insatiable  appetite 
for  dominion    which    Alfonso  exhibited  after  the  con- 
quest of  Toletlo* 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  XI I h  Century,  a  Tribe  of 
Africans,  advancing  across  the  Western  Desert  from 
the  range  of  Atlas,  j^pread  themselves  over  Mauri- 
tania, and  it  whis  not  long  before  tliese  Almonavides,  or 
**  Men  of  Gofl/*  as  they  termed  ihemselves,  chased  the 
native  men  and  wild  beasts  from  the  district  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea;  and  on  a  spot  ihen  named 
Eylatna,  laid  the  foundation  of  Morocco.  When  Yiisuf, 
one  of  their  leaders,  who  partly  by  siuperior  intelleit  and 
valour,  partly  by  treachery,  so  often  the  handmaid  of  am* 
bitioti,  hud  elevated  himself  to  supreme  authority,  under- 
took the  subjugation  of  Fez,  he  already  numbered  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  new  warriors,  allured  from  beyond  the  Desert 
by  the  fame  of  his  magnificence,  daily  increased  bis  ranks. 
With  feigned  or  rea!  humility,  he  declined  the  proud  a.  O. 
title  of  Al  MumefHfj^  tendered  by  his  followers,  and  was  l0S5. 
content  to  bear  the  lower  designations  of  ^/ Mi/s/tmi/i, 
Prince  of  the  Musulmans,  and  Nazaradiut  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  Peaceably  sealed  on  the  throne  of  a  pow- 
erful  Kingdom,  and  meditating  |ilans  of  future  aggran- 
dizement^ the  conquest  of  Spain,  perhaps,  had  been  one 
of  the  dreams  which  floated  before  this  aspiring  spirit ; 
when  a  near  prospect  of  realizing  tiie  bright  hope  was 
atrorrled  by  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Seville,  de* 
noimcing  the  aggression  of  Alfonso,  and  the  inertness 
and  timidily  of  the  Amlalusian  Princes, 

A  powerful  fleet  and  army  were  equipped  for  the  expe-  Yimif 
dition  which  ensued.     Wliether  Muhamad  were  a!  war  iiivAde* 
or  in  league  with  Alfonso,  we  find,  according   to    the  ^P'^"* 
records  of  both  Nations,  that  the  entire  Moslem  force 
was  soon  directed  against  the  Christians.  Before  the  hos- 
tile armies  confronted  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Zalacca, 
we    are    informed    by    the  Arabians  that  Alfonso    for 
many  successive  nights  was  harassed  by  fearful  dreams; 

he  should  be  despatched  on  the  upot.  All  maymon  gencmusly  pro- 
tested against  this  breach  of  fiiith  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  uhe- 
ther  Alfonso  had  reaUy  slept  or  not,  the  Courtiers  said  I  hey  would 
obiierve  whether  ho  had  drivelled.  \Ye  need  nut  add  that  Ihe  sleeper 
awak^  took  g'<:rod  care  to  wet  hb  pillow,     c,  50, 

*  D«  Marl^,il  213- note. 

f  Ferreraj  saj-s  Mary  IsabeUa,  hut  that  whe  never  used  the  Utter 
oarae.    ill.  '^^SO. 
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he  seemed  moanted  on  an  elephant,  and  a  huge  dram 
suspended  at  his  side  distracted  him  by  its  thunder. 
The  Monks  assured  him  that  he  might  depend  on  vic- 
tory ;  the  elephant  which  he  bestrode  was,  as  they  said, 
tlie  vanquished  Yusuf ;  Uie  echo  of  the  drum  the  cele- 
brity of  Alfonso's  triumph.  In  spite  of  this  favour* 
able  interpretation,  the  King,  overcome  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, resorted  to  a  Moslem  Fakir  of  great  repute  in 
Oneirocritics.  "Behold,"  said  that  holy  man,  **the 
certain  tokens  of  defeat.  'When  the  King  of  Ethiopia, 
heading  a  mighty  host,  marched  against  the  Arabians 
to  overthrow  the  Temple- of  the  Eternal,  he  rode  upon 
an  Elephant,  and  Alia  rained  fire  from  Heaven,  which 
consumed  his  trmy,  as  it  is  written  in  the  -Koran; 
'  Hast  thou  not  seen  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with  the 
masters  of  the  Elephant  ?  Did  he  not  mtke  their  trea- 
cherous design  an  occasion  of  drawing  them  into 
error?**  As  to  the  drum,  it  signifies  that  the  day  on 
which  its  sound  shall  be  heard  will  be  a  day  of  death 
and  desolation  to  the  Giaours."  The  Musulman  made 
the  shrewder  conjecture  of  the  two,  for  Alfonso  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Trembling  for  his  Kingdom  after  this  disaster  which 
endangered  all  Christian  Spain,  Alfonso  sought  assist** 
ance  from  Philip  I.  of  France,  a  near  relative  of  his 
Queen;  and  many  brave  Knights  were  despatched  to  his 
succour.  Among  them  were  Raymond  Count  of 
Toulouse,  his  namesake  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  and  a 
kinsman  of  the  latter,  Henry  of  Lorraine.  The  services 
of  these  Nobles  were  honourably  rewarded,  and  each 
received  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Alfonso.  To 
Henry  of  Lorraine  was  assigned  as  a  marriage  portion 
with  the  illegitimate  Theresa,  all  that  district  of  Portu- 
gal which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Moors  ;  and  this 
Country,  under  his  son,  was  erected  into  a  Kingdom, 
which  remained  in  his  line  during  the  long  period  of 
four  Centuries.  Yusuf,  meantime,  too  powerful  to  ap- 
prehend any  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  from  the 
Christians,  matured  his  plan  ibr  supremacy  over  the 
Kings  of  Andalusia.  He  had  been  more  than  once 
recalled  to  Africa,  and  it  was  not  until  his  third  visit  to 
Spain  that  he  was  sufRciently  prepared  to  abandon  his 
mask  altogether,  and  to  show  that  he  came  no  longer 
as  an  ally  but  as  a  master.  Mutual  jealousy  had  long 
severed  all  bond  of  union  among  the  Moorish  Princes; 


'*  Al  Koran,  ch.  cv.  which  continues,  ''and  send  sigainst  thetn 
'flocks  of  hirds  which  cast  down  npon  them  stonvs  of  baked  elfty, 
and  render  them  like  the  leaves  of  corn  eaten  by  cattle."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  incident  to  which  this  i>as8age  rulatee.  Abraham, 
King  of  Yanian,  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  and  a  Christian,  built  a 
magnificent  Church  at  Maiiaa,  in  the  ho^Ms  of  rendering  it  a  more 
attractive  spot  of  pilgrimage  than  the  Caaba.  The'Koreish,  indig- 
nant at  his  success,  defiled  the  Church  by  night,  and  Abraham  in 
revenge  vowed  to  deitroy  the  Tismple  ofMecca  In  the  army  which 
he  led  out  for  that  purpose,  were  several  elephants,  borrowed  from 
the  King  of  Ethiopia ;  and  that  upon  which  Abraham  himself  was 
mounted,  when  auproaching  the  Holy  City,  refused  to  advance,  and 
kneeled  down  whenever  the  guides  forced  lirm  towards  its  gates, 
although  he  moved  briskly  enough  if  they  turned  his  face  in  anotlitt 
direction.  At  the  same  time  a  large  flock  of  birds  came  up  from 
the  coast,  each  bearing  three  stones,  (one  in  either  talon,  one  in  the 
bill,)  and  dropped  them  separately  with  certain  death  upon  the 
heads  of  the  invaders.  Sale  labours  hard  to  establish  "  that  there 
was  really  something  extraordinary  in  the  matter ;"  forgetting  that 
he  thus  retracts  upon  his  own  head  a  charge  of  partiality,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  adduced  by  him  against  Dean  Prideaux ;  who  rejects 
this  miracle,  and  yet  gives  more  credit  than  they  deserve  to  the 
marvels  related  of  the  attack  of  Brennus  on  Delphi,  and  the  mortal 
wound  received  bv  Cambyses  in  the  very  same  part  of  the  body  in 
which  himself  bad  struck  the  sacred  Apis  of  the  Egyptians. 


and  one  by  one  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  cpfnea-  ^ 
8or.  Muhamad,  wrho  too  late  discovered  his  erwrin  ^^ 
having  foiged  his  own  x^haias,  too  late  also  soifght  lo  Fi 
redeem  himself  by  an  alloance  with  Alfonso.  .The  a. 
confederates  were  xlefeated,  the  Christians  «fWr  sevece  ^ 
loss  made  good  their  retreat,  but^the  am^y  of  .the  Kiog  ^ 
of  Seville  was  annihilated.  The  Almoravi^es  «ooii  ^ 
afterwards  entered  his  Capita],,  and  Mnhamad>iHW  trai»-  " 
ported  to  Africa,  where  he  lingered .  four  vyeara  in  Cfp-  F'sH  i 
livity  till  death  terminated  his  sorrows.  ^^ 

A  general  opinion  is  said  to  have  prevailed  ia.Anda-     ^ 
lusia,  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  arrived  i  for  their     ^^ 
Princes,  and  that  heoeeforward  the  dynasty  was  id  be 
swayed  by  a  single  Airican  haiul.     The  Astrokiger«» 
who  accommodated  J  present  events  to  aadent  obeciue 
predictions,  gave  biith  to  or  encouraged  this  belief ;  and 
never  was  there  aiancymore  likely  to  pvoduoe  .its  own 
verification.    .Before  the  close  of  the  yeardd94,  each>^ 
the  petty  Kingdoms  which  had  maintained  a  sionny 
independence  since  the  overthrow  of  the   OnMaiadci» 
with  one  exception,  submitted  to  Yuuif,     SaragoMa 
enjoyed  a  mild  and  humanized  govenuntnt,  and  Ito 
resistance,  if  attacked,  was  likely  therefore  to  be  44mIi- 
nate.     The  Conqueror  accordingly  listened   to  'repra-  aiBi 
sentations,  true  in  themselves,  that  its  territory  affonied  betv 
the  surest  barrier  between  his  own  dominions  wad  those  ^j* 
of  the  Christians ;  and  willing  both  to  spare  himself  a  gj^ 
doubtful  contest,  and  to  leave  the  frontier  to  Che  defence  ^ 
of  another,  he  concluded  an  alliance  instead  of  inoistigg     ^^ 
npon  submission.      The  first  fruits  produced  by  tbas 
amicable  understanding  were  the  repulse  and  death  af  d^ 
Sancho  II.  -  of  Aragon,  who  had   long  spread  temr  Sbk 
through  the  Kingdom  of  Saragossa ;  the  Aknoravidee  ^^ 
uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the    native  Prinoe     ^ 
chased  this  invader  from  all  his  conquests,  and  saw  hiai     ^^ 
receive  a  mottal  wound  by  an  arrow  iiom  the  tefclla- 
ments  of  Huesca. 

Valencia  had  been  betrayed  two  years  before  hf-  Hm 
Cadi  to  whom  its  temporary  administration  had  fiUlen 
afler  the  death  of  its  King  in  battle.  The  Cid,  sUU  exHed, 
diose  it  as  the  scene  of  new  and  extraordinary- exploiU, 
reduced  it  by  famine  after  a  long  siege ;  -  maintained  It 
in  spite  of  powerftil  attacks  till  his  deatU ;  and  tlran  d^ 
bequeathed  its  defence  Co  his  noble-minded  widawXi-theC 
mena.  Twelve  days  did  that  Lady  sustain  iIr  )(>7 
-assaults  of  the  Moorish  Bucar  and  his 'train  of  six  and  ^ 
thirty  Ktngs,  before  the  preparalaons  were  completed  lor  ^^ 
fulfilling  the  dyiag  injunctions  of  her  Lord.  Soon  after 
midnight  on  the  thirteenth  morning,  one  part  of  the 
garrison  escoKing  Ximena,  the  whole  of  their  aCnras 
and  treasure,  and  a  burden  more  predous  than  all,  Ifae 
remains  of  their  beloved  master,  slowly  and  ailently 
^quitted  the  gates  of  Valencia,  and  proceeded  on  the  road 
towards  Castile.  At  daybreak  another  division  of  the 
Spaniards  fell  upon  the  Moorish  Camp,  and  by  dfBt4lf 
surprise,  of  valour,  and  of  prodigies,  chased  -King 
'Bucar  and  his  host  into  the  sea,  so  that  all  those  v#ho 
were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  their  ships,  *'  hoisted 
sails  and  went  their  way  and  never  turned  their  heads.** 
Were  it  not  that  the  little  handful  of  Christians  led  by 
Alvar  Fanez  in  that' engagement  •seemed  to  the  Moors 
**  full  seventy  thousand  Knights  all  as  white  as  snow ;  and 
before  them  a'Knight  of  great  stature  upon  a  white  horse 
with  a  bloody  cross,  who  bore  in  one  hand  a*  white  banner, 
and  in  the  other  asword  whichseemedto  be  of  Ireland 
he  made  a  great  mortality  among  the  Moors  which  were 
6ying" — if  it  were  not  for  this  most  impudent  mirade. 
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we  would  endeavour  not  to  refuse  belief  to  the  assertion 
^  of  the  Chroniclers,   that  of  the  Infidels  "  more  than 
10,000  died  in  the  water,  and  of  the  sir  andi  thirty 
Kings,  twenty  and  two  were  slain."* 

Valencia,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  soon  occupied  by 
the    Almoravides  afler    this    victorious   abaudonmeaL . 
Alfonso  in   vain  attempted  its  recovery,  and  the  force 
despatched  for  that   purpose  was  completely  routed. 
Tusuf  established  his  Court  at  Cordova,  not  so  muctki 
from  a  desire  to  restore  supremacy  to  that  ancrent'Ca- 
pitol,  as  to  gpratify  the  wishes  of  a  larger  population  than 
kirfaimjl  elsewhere.     Having  approached  ln&  hundredth ' 
year,  and  seoapedJiis  throne,  to  Aliy  (hia  younger  son,. 
but  the  one  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy,  of  sovereign 
power,)  he  peaceably  closed  a  life  of  umisua)  extent  and' 
glory,  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  Morocco.     Alfonso 
survived  him  but  a  short  time,  too  lon^  however,  f6r 
his  happiness.     The  new  Moorish  King,  ardent  with< 
youth  and  the  recent  attainment  of  power,  speedily  made 
prepacations   for  war,  ajid  Alfonso's  first  loss,   while 
guarding  against  these  hostile  menaces,  was  thai  of  one 
of  his  best  Captains,  ^is  son-in^  law,  Raymond  of  Bur- 

Endjr.  One  son  had  been  bora  to  the  old  age  of  the 
iig  of  Castile,  and  Prince  Saucho,  in  his  eleventh 
Sar,  was  now  to  enter  U4K)n  his  maiden  campaign, 
is  Governor,  Don  Garcia  de  Cabres,  accompanied  him 
16  the  field;  and  so  brilliant  was  the  company  of 
Nobles,  so  strongj:  numerous,  and  well-appointed  the 

•  Cknon.  dei -Cid,  c  284.  Chr,  Geu.  ff.  308,  cited  by  Southey 
388.  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  citations  in  the  text.  The 
■tnking  description  of  the  Cid's  faneral  cortege  is  too  lung  for  our 
htnf  tnmmarj)  and  it  would  he  unjust  to  deprive  it  of  one  drop  of 
thiiffirhi.unctioo  which  Mr.  Suuthey  has  bestowed  upon  it  The 
body  is  sud  to  have  been  embahned,  clad  in  armour  of -painted  hose 
and  pasteboard,  with  Tizoua  in  the  right  hand,  and  then  mounted 
OB  BAviec^.  Those  who  remember  the  scarcely  less  singular 
aseounl  of  the  treatment  of  the  remains  of  Don  John  of  Austria,'  as 
SSmdsAby  Sttada,.(O0 Bi/Ut  Jhf/gic^,  x* ad  fin.)  will  Kee  littlecause 
for  reiediag  thia  hitfoxy  of  the  .Cid>  s  f unenl  becauaa  it  difien  from 


host   of  their   retainers   arrayed   under  the  banners  of      Spain, 
the  Heir  of  Castile,  that  the  Almoravides  distrusted 
the  issue*  of  a  battle  and  meditated  retreat.     The  pro- 
position was  overruled,  the  armies  engaged   near  the 
Castle  of  Ucles,  and  victory  was  long  doubtful.     At 
kn^h  the  Moorish  cavalry  by  a  desperate  charge  pene« 
trated  to  the  centre  of  the  Christian  line  ;  the  young 
Prince  spurred  into  the  melee  animating  his  followers  by  «  if  "^' 
a-.war-8hottt»  when,  unhappily,  his  horse  stumbled,  and,  Ucl6s. 
ere  he  could  rise,  himself  and   Don  Garcia,  who  at-  May  29. 
tempted  to  cover  him  with  his  own  body,  were  pierced      a.  d. 
by  a  thousand  swords.     The  remainder  of  the  battis      1108. 
was  a- massacre^  and  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  Nobles  Death  of 
and  twenty  thousand  of  their  vassals  fell  in  the  pursuit.  Prince 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  disaster,  the  acuteness  5*^1***  ^^ 
of  his  sorrow,  and  the  infirmity  of  his  advanced  years, 
Alfonso   retained  sufficient  energy   to  protect  Toledo, 
now  threatened  by  the  conquerors,  and   they   turned 
aside  Eastward.     His  next  care  was  an  adjustment  of 
the  vacant  succession ;    and   having   tixed    it   on   his 
daughter  Urraca,  (married  after  the  death  of  Raymond 
of  Burgundy  to  Alfonso  King  of  Aragon,)  with  rever- 
sion on  her  demise  to  Don  Alfonato  Raymond,  a  son  by  ?J^^?!yT 
her  first  husband,*  he  expired  at  Toledo  after  a  reign  of  j^j-  |^. 
forty- three  years,  in  which   he  had  earned  the  distiur      a*.©. 
guished  Historical  memorial,  that  he  was  *'  modest  in      1109. 
prosperity  and  undaunted  in  adversity ."f 

*  Galicia,  according  to  Ferraraiy  (iii.307.)  was  left  in  the  first 
instance  to  Alfonso  Haymond ;  so^  that  Leon  and  Castde  funned 
Urraca*8  portion. 

f  Mariana,  x.  4.  Both  the  order  of  events  and  their  dates  in  the 
period  of  Spanieh  History  treated  iu<  the  above  Chapter  are.  frc* 
quently  coofiwed,  and  difier  widely  in  dii&rent  authorities.  For  ihe 
most  part  we  have  abided  by  Oe  Maries,  whose  narmtive  has  the 
merit  of  consistency.  In  the  date  of  the  eiLtinction  of  the  Om- 
miades,  however,  since,  without  assigning;  any  reason,  he  has  an* 
tioiitated  aU  other  authorities  with  which  we  have  met  by  seven 
years,  placini^  it  in  1031  instead  of'  1038,  w«  have  been  guidiid 
by  the  g^eral  voice. 
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Hiitoiy.  As  Nicephorus  was  the  first  Sovereign  of  Constanti- 
nople who  recognised  the  revival  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire by  Charlemagne,  his  accession,  in  a.  d.  802,  has  been 
generally  considered  by  Historians  as  an  epoch  from 
which  they  might  change  the  denomination  of  Roman 
for  the  more  appropriate  and  perspicuous  title  of  the 
Byzantine  or  Lower  Empire.  Contemporary  writers 
exhaust  the  language  of  invective  in  describing  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  unlucky  Nicephorus ;  yet 
Nioephonis.  ^  ^^le  vices  charged  against  him  are  set  forth  far  more 
^?'  strongly  in  the  declamations  of  the  Byzantine  Chroniclers 
than  in  the  tenour  of  his  actions,  perhaps  much  of  the 
hideousness  of  the  portrait  should  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
vention of  those  writers,  who  detested  him  as  an  Icono- 
clast, and  regarded  his  toleration  of  the  Paulicians  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  stigmatizing  him  as  a  Manichean.*  He 
is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  Irene,  whose  favour  raised 
him  to  that  power  which  he  exerted  for  her  ruin ;  yet  the 
enormity  of  her  guilt  would  have  rendered  any  indul- 
gence towards  her  in  some  degree  a  participation  in  it ; 
and  in  executing  the  punishment  demanded  by  the  public 
voice,  he  restricted  his  sentence  to  banishment  to  the 
Island  of  Lesbos,  where  in  declining  years  the  labour  of 
her  own  hands  supplied  her  with  means  of  supportf 
Avarice,  the  besetting  sin  of  Nicephorus,  induced  him  to 
deny  the  exiled  Empress  an  adequate  allowance ;  and 
actuated  by  the  same  passion,  he  wrung  money  from  all 
classes  of  his  people  by  vexatious  inquisitions.  He 
withheld  also  from  his  troops  the  necessary  arms  and 
equipments,  and  was  thus  himself  principally  conducive 
to  the  disasters  of  his  military  enterprises.}  Yet  at  few 
periods  did  the  Byzantine  Empire  more  need  the  guid- 
ance of  a  firm  and  prudent  ruler.  To  the  West  lay  the 
mighty  Monarchy  of  Charlemagne  ;  to  the  East  the 
Asiatic  ELhalifate,  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory  and 
strength,  and    ruled   by   the    renowned   Haroun   Al 

*  Cedien.  480.  Baron.  JnnaL  a.  d.  810.  iii.  Baronius  Ioks  all 
patience  with  this  many-headed  monster.  7W  kabmi  capita  comuta 
momtrum  unum,  quorum  singulis  dire  infettavtt  Ecdetiam,  he  ob- 
serves, in  allusion  to  the  vanous  ways  in  which  he  levied  exactions 
4m  the  Ecclesiastics. 

t  Cedren.  475.  Zonar.  ii.  122.  Gibbon  remarks,  ix.  34.  that 
Irene's  treatment  of  her  son  Constantine,  ^  may  not  easily  be  pa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  crimes  :**  the  Image-worshippers  of  Con- 
•tantinople,  however,  regarded  her  as  a  Saint,  and  celebrated  her 
annivenaiy.    Pagi,  crUioa  in  Baron,  ad  amu  803.  i. 

I  Cedren.  461. 
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Raschid,  whose  power  and  talents  were  rendered  more  IhiCi 
formidable  by  his  haughty  and  martial  disposition.  C«a-  I"! 
tious  negotiation  conciliated  the  friendship  or  forbear-  ^^^ 
ance  of  Charlemagne  ;*  but  the  furious  hostility  of  the  ^^.^^ 
Khalif  was  provoked  by  a  rash  defiance.  Our  narra-  j^ 
tive  of  the  War  which  resulted  must  be  prefaced  by  a  ^  j 
concise  retrospect  of  the  History  of  the  Khalifate  sub-  gm 
sequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  ^ 

Safiah,  the  first  of  the  line  of  thirty-seven  Abbasades       b 
who  held  the  Khalifate  during  five  hundred  and  twenty-     a.  i 
four  years,t  claimed  that  dignity  as  the  descendant  6[,    106 
Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet.}     He  owed  his  eleva*  Bafa«| 
tion  to  the  exertions  of  his  uncle  Abdallah,  and  to  the  zeal  ^^1 
and  talents  of  Abou  Moslem,  who  possessed  one  of  thoae  ^^^H^ 
commanding  intellects  which  appear  destined  by  Provi-  |rfc,BS 
dence  to  confer  superiority  on  any  cause  which  it  may 
espouse.     Originally  the  slave  of  Ibrahim,  uncle  to  Sa^> 
fah,§  he  had  been  commissioned  to  promote  among  the 
Khorassanites  the  cause   of  the  Abbassides,  both  fay 
preaching  and  by  arms ;  and  having  levied  a  considerable 
body  of  that  warlike  race,  he  defeated  the  Ommiadan  Ge- 
neral, and  escorting  Saffah  to  Coufah,  there  proclaimed 
him  Khalif.     The  battle  of  the  Zab  decided  the  contest  BafOi 
between  the  rival  Families.||     Merouan,  the  Ommiadan  the  U 
Khalif,  was  there  defeated,  and  having  loaded  four  thou- 
sand camels  with  his  treasures  at  Haran,  fled  to  Egypt 
Thither  he  was  hotly  pursued,  and  when  overtaken  at 
Busir  on  the  confines  of  Nubia,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
his  tongue  torn  out  and  thrown  in  scorn  to  be  devoured 
by  a  cat. IT     Safiah,  although  naturally  humane,  in  the 
exultation  of  victory  gave  an  instance  of  frightful  cruelty. 
He  caused  seventy  of  the  Ommiades  to  be  slaughtered  Ifssn 
in  his  presence,  and  as  they  lay  struggling  in  the  pangs  A^^ 
of  death,  he  ordered  carpets  to  be  tl^own  over  them,  on  ""* 
which  he  and  his  followers  took  their  seats  and  feasted, 
regardless  of  the  groans  of  the  wretches  beneath.**  The 
victorious  dynasty  chose  black   as  the  distinguishing 
colour  of  their  dresses  and  ensigns.     Saflah  died  a.  d. 
754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mansor. 

*  Baron,  ad  ann.  803,  cum  Pagi  crit, 

f  Till  A.  D.  1256,  when  Mostassem,  the  last  Khalif,  wai  pot  to 
death  hy  the  Mongol  Holagu.    D'Herbelot,  in  «.  UoSagu, 

ID*HerbeIot,  in  w.  Af£aa — Abboitidct, 
Fundgrubcn  det  Orients,  T.  28. 
D'Herbelot,  in  v,  Marvan, 
Fundgr.  v.  35. 
••  iWrf.  V.  39. 
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■y.        The  title  of  this  Khalif  was  disputed  by  his  uncle 
^^  Abel  all  ah,  who,  however,  was  defeated  and  made  pri- 
11      soner  by  Abou  Moslem  in  a  battle  at  Nisibis.     Mausor 
confined  him  m  a  prison,  the  walls  of  whieh  hud  been 
built  on  masses  of  rcjck-sait ;  and  when  this  frail  founda- 
tion was  mehed  by  water  set-retly  directed  ap^ainst  it,  the 
captive  was  crushed  beneath  the  ruins.*     The  unbend- 
ing^ and  hauirhty  spirit  of  Abou   Moslem  was  ill  cal- 
^*     culaled  to  soothe  the  jealousy  felt   by  the   KhaUf  at 
the  influence  which  he  had  acquired,   and   as  he  had 
now  ceased  to  be  necessary,   Mansor,  with  the  usual 
ingratiiute  of  despots^  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. t 
This    Khalif  possessed    in    a  high  degree  the   quali- 
ties calculated  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  power  of  a 
recent  and  unstable  dynasty  ;  he  was  active,  resolute, 
penetratincp^  and  fru^l.     His  sagacity  led  him  to  con- 
sider Co  1 1  fa,  hitherto  the  Capital,  as  too  remote  from  the 
Western  Provirtees,  and  in  76&4  ^"  '^  moment  declared 
auspicious  by  Astrologers,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
j^^^  Baghdad,  which  he  named  Medinat  al  Sal  am,  or  Dar  a^ 
Salam*   the  **  Dwelling  of  Peace. "§     The  future  pros- 
perity of  this  City  avouched  the  judicious  selection  of 
the  site,  since,  although  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  citizens 
provoked  many  of  the  Khalifs  to  choose  other  places  of 
residence,  the  increase  of  population  was  so  rapid^  that 
within  a  Century  after  its  foundation,  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  popular  teacher  of  the  law.||     The  habitual 
parsimony  of  Mausor  withheld  his  hand   from  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  in  general  so  much  practised  by  the 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful,  either  through  policy  or  a 
sense  of  duty.     On  one  occasion,  when  repeatedly  soli- 
cited for  relief  by  a  man  who  represented  how  much  he 
^tftood  in  need  of  cloth  in  g«  the  Khalif  took  off  his  own 
^BUireadbure  rot>e  and  gave  it  to  the  clamorous  mendi- 
^HanL^     By  a  long  course  of  similar  penuriousness,  he 
^Bocumulated  a  treasure  of  above  twenly-iive  millions 
^^il/erling.**     Nor  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Khali f- 
sle  during  his  reign  merely  financial ;  by  the  conquest 
of  Armenia^  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia,  he  restore*!  it  to  a 
(erritorial  extent  equal  to  that  which  it  possessed  before 
^Btbe  revolt  of  Spain. 

^P  Mansor  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahadi,  a  Prince 
^  of  widely  dissimilar  character,  whose  wanton  and  extra- 
i      vagant  luxury  in  a  few  years  dis.-»ipated   this  enormous 

Kreasure.  In  the  course  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he 
xpended  six  million  dinars, ft  and  w*as  attended  by  a 
long  train  of  camels  carrying  snow,  a  natural  production 
wbieh  had  never  before  been  seen  in  thatCity-tt     His 

\   Jhid.  Id  V.  Ahou  Montem* 

X  It  shimld  here  b*;  observed^  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  complete  exuctoe&i*  the  early  dates  of  Mohamrneiiaji  History, 
a«  the  most  competent  jnd^es  differ  so  much  aji  a  dozen  yeiira  in 
fixing  the  era.  See  D'Uerbelot,  m  v.  He^rah,  la  the  prt-sent 
fwirtatjve  his  sekctbn  of  a.  d.  622  hiu*  bevo  geoerally  followed. 

&  I)*  Herbelot, »  BugdaL    Elmai^in,  I D2,     Entjch.  Anmd.  ii.  399. 

11   D'Hertjelot,  II.  Hanbid. 

^   Eim^cio,  104. 

*♦  £18,750,000  in  silver,  and  £I»,417t000  id  |,'oUl  Price.  Ckrn- 
natogicai  RetmtpfCt  of  ihr  Prtncipa/  Evf^ntM  in  Muhammrdnn  Hit- 
tortf^  ii.  33.  (iibbon,  giiestiiii^  from  the  trimi»1atiou  of  Elmacin 
ClU4.)  by  Erp«niu«f  nets  down  thu  amount  &t  thirty  roillionM  uterhng^. 

f  f  £2,750,000,  taking  the  dinar  according  to  Malcolm,  History 
€»/  Perwia,  i.  16L  Swo,  ed.  al  9*.  2^/. 

XI  Abulfed.  ii  4L  irHerMot,  f.  Mtxkadu  Gibbon,  x.  36. 
tran^fera  the  passages  without  any  sceptical  comment,  yet  the 
acccimt  seems  tncrediblef  as  tho  aoow  of  Libantu,  probably  the 
oeurest,  is  500  mile*  distant  from  Mecca. 
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reipi  was  disturbed  by  otje  of  those  strange  imposlnres 
which  have  often  shaken  the  Empires  of  the  EasL  Its 
projector,  Hakem»  or  Mocanna,  for  he  bears  both  these 
names,  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Jew.  By 
dint  of  valour  he  rose  to  a  high  command  in  the  army 
of  the  Khalif,  and  having-  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  face  vvhich  deprived  him  of  an  eye,  he  wore  a 
g-olden  mask  to  conceal  the  defect,  and  hence  obtained 
the  surname  of  Barcai,  or  **  the  Masked," 

Skilled  beyond  his  Age  and  Country  in  scientist 
attainments,*  and  ambitious  of  a  control  over  the  minds 
of  men  equal  to  that  which  had  been  attained  by  the 
Prophet  himself,  he  attempted  to  establish  not  only  an 
independent  (lovernment,  but  even  a  new  Rehgion. 
His  pretensions  were  set  forth  in  Khorassan,  a  Province 
in  which  the  restless  and  warlike  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  their  imperfect  attachment  to  the  tenets  of 
Mohamnnedanism,  made  them  ever  ready  to  throw  off 
allegiance  to  the  Khalif.  His  followers  were  princi- 
pally dmwn  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  whom  he 
led  to  regartl  lum  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity; 
and  his  project  succeeded  till  defeated  by  Mahadi.  Be* 
sieg^ed  in  a  fortress  without  hope  of  relief  or  resist- 
ance, he  poisoned  his  followers,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  vessel  of  some  corrosive  liquid  which  totally  consumed 
his  body.  A  female  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  her- 
self, opened  the  gales  of  the  castle^  and  gave  the  be- 
siegers an  account  of  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe. 
But  1  be  votaries  of  the  Impostor  long  maintained  that 
he  had  been  miraculously  translated  to  the  regions  of 
bliss/ whence  he  would  return  to  establish  his  glorious 
reign  on  Earth.t 

Mahadi,  although  fond  of  luxury,  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Saracenic  arms  by  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Greeks.  He  advanced  in  person  mto  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Py ramus,  whence  he  sent  for- 
ward his  second  son,  Haroun^  who  at  the  head  of 
ninety-five  thousand  men  penetrated  to  the  shore  of  the 
Botsphorus,  and  there  compelled  the  terrified  Empress 
Irene  to  promise  payment  of  an  anntial  tribute  of  seventy 
thousand  dinars. J 

His  life  was  terminated  by  an  accident  during  a  hunt- 
ing party  ;  while  iuieiit  upon  the  chase»  he  spurred  his 
horse  through  a  ruined  gateway,  the  low  architrave  of 
which  gave  him  a  latal  blow.  As  the  spot  was  remote 
from  any  civilized  habitation,  no  bier  could  be  procured, 
and  the  body  i>f  the  late  master  of  the  wealth  of  half 
Asia,  was  borne  on  a  door  to  an  humble  grave  dug  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  under  the  shade  of  which  he  had  previou*^ly 
reposed. 5  His  spirit  was  frank  and  generous,  and  he 
was  studiouN  of  popularity.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  about  to  commence  the  public  prayer, 
an  Arab  of  the  lowest  condition  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not 
performed  my  ablutions,  yet  1  am  anxious  to  join  with 
you  in  devotion.*'  The  Khalif  stopped,  and  remained 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Mosque,  until  the  person 


*  One  of  the  artifices  pradiied  by  Mocanna  was  the  elevation  nf 
a  luminoijia  body  resembliuf;!;  the  Moon  from  a  trell  near  the  City  of 
Nekscheb.  It  rose  i'^  a  great  heigh t^  and  idione  with  ^iirpri^ing 
brilliancy-  Wag  the  Impostor  acquaintetl  with  Aerostatics  ?  The 
story  of  Moeatina  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moor«  in  his 
Poem  of  £^/a  RaoAh,  or  the  Feiied  Prophet  of  Kkormtatu 

I  D'Herbelot.  r.  Haketn.  Abulfed.  ii.  45—49.  AbiJfiharaj,  146. 
Price,  ii,  25. 

I  Elmacin,  106.     Abulfed.  ii,  49.     Abulphar.  146.    Pnce,  it  25. 

\  Elmado,  107.     Abulfed.  ii.  53.    Abnlphar.  147.     UHerbelot, 
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who  thus  addressed  him  waa  qualified  to  join  in  the 
Bervice*^ 

Mahadi  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Hadi,  a 
cruel  Prince,  whose  short  and  inglorious  reign  presents 
nothing  rennarkable,  except  the  rebellion  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ah.  under  the  conduct  of  Houssain,  the 
hereditary  Chief  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Khalif  at  Medina.  The  Alides  were  defeated,  and  all 
who  could  be  seized  were  put  to  death.  Amon^  the 
remnant  that  escaped  was  Edris,  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  pursued  his  course  into  Barbary^  and 
soon  at^er,  assuming  the  dignity  of  Khalif,  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Edrissites.t  This  must  be  regarded  as 
an  important  event,  since,  after  the  revolt  of  Spain,  it  is 
the  next  instance  of  the  falling  asunder  of  the  Saracenic 
Empire.  Hadi  viewed  with  the  malignity  of  offended 
jealousy  the  superior  talents  and  popularity  of  his 
brother  Haroun,  whon»  he  treated  with  great  indignity. 
His  cruelty  and  violence  of  temper  became  intoierable 
to  his  family  and  Ministers.  He  ordered  Harthamah, 
one  of  his  cjfficers^  to  put  Haroun  to  death,  to  massacre 
a  number  of  the  Alide  party  then  in  prison,  and  to  burn 
the  City  of  Coufa,  which  had  zealously  espoused  their 
cause.t  These  furious  mandates  were  disclosed  to  the 
mother  of  the  Khalif,  and  as  her  parental  allection  was 
engrossed  by  Haroun»  the  more  worthy  object,  she 
caused  Hadi  to  be  assassinated  by  her  female  attendants, 
who  as  he  slept  threw  on  him  a  great  quantity  of  cover- 
lets, and  pressed  them  down  until  he  was  suffocated,^ 

On  the  succession  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Khalifats  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indus,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Babel mandel  to  the 
Sea  of  AruL  The  superficial  extent  was  a!>out  threc- 
miilion  of  square  miles,  but  much  of  this  vast  expanse 
was  occupied  by  the  sandy  Deserts  of  Arabia,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Caubul.  The  public  income  is  estimated  at 
j£34, 375,000,  a  sum  double  that  drawn  from  nearly  the 
same  dominions||  in  the  period  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  Alexander.  The  example  of  revolt  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Omraiades  of  Spain,  was  followed  by  Edris 
the  Alide*  who  made  himself  master  of  the  Northern 
part  of  Africa  West  of  Tunis,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Khalif.f  Haroun  received  the  intelligence  of  this  auda- 
cious rivalry  with  extreme  anger  and  mortification.  The 
remote  position  of  Edris,  and  the  attachment  of  his 
followers,  secured  htm  against  the  arms  of  the  Khalif; 
but  poison  was  easily  administered  by  an  emissary  of 
Haroun.  The  Alide  cau&e,  however,  survived  in  his 
posterity,  who  retained  the  title  of  Khalif  until  a.  n. 
941,  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  more  powerful 
Fatimites  of  Egypt.** 

The  ardent  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had  given  them 
energy  sufficient  to  reverse  the  usual  course  of  conquest* 
and  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Southern  Asiatics 
over  the  Northern  and  more  warlike  inhabitants  of  Kho- 
rassan  and  the  adjacent  Countries.  But  when  the  first 
fever  of  enthusiasm  and  ambition  had  passed  away,  the 
Khalifs  found  the  government  of  those  fierce  and  rest- 


•  rrHerbelot,  v.  ciL 

+  IVice,  ii.  6L    D'Herbelot,  v.  cil. 

I  Price,  ii.  55. 

}  D'Htrbulot,  t'.  Hadi.    Abiilfed.  ii,  59.    Abulphar.  150. 

II  GibboQ.  MtMCfZ/ancous  ffotkM,  vol.  v.  p.  141,  estimatCT  the 
pTjbhc  revenue  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  at  sixteen  ttiiUioog 
iterliiig. 

f  DtJ  Guigupa,  Hiffoirf  Gtntraid'-t  Hum,  vol.  1 359.   Catdonne, 
Hi^inxre  de  tj/tiquf,  Sfc.  mm  la  Ihminatwn  dct  Arahrt,  torn,  ii,  58. 
**  DeGiugaesj  il/td. 


*  Price,  ii,  6L    Abiilpbar.  149 
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less   Provincials,  dangerous  and  diflScult     The   rapid  ^ 
alternation   of  Magian,    Christian,  and    Mohammedan  ^j 
tenets  in   the  Nations   bordering  on   the  Caspian,  prcK 
duoed  an  endless  variety  of  Sects,  whose  wild  practices  s^ 
and  strngg-les  for  superiority,  accelerated  the   aoattrhy     ] 
already  be^^inning  to  overspread  the  Northern  domiaioins     i 
of  the  Khalifale.   The  Zend icians,  by  their  numbers  «od      i 
singular  tenets,  especially  claim  the  notice  of  the  His*      i 
torian.     Their  belief  appears  to  have  been   a  medley 
formed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  M  avians  and  Pauliciaiks,     *> 
They   permitted  the  intermarriages  of  nearest  relatives,     ^^ 
and    they  are   said  to   have  denied  the  ResurrectkHL 
Their  enmity   and   contempt  was   particuarly    directed 
against  the  Moslems^  whote  procession  round  the  Temple 
of  Mecca  they  compared  to  the  circuits  made  by  oxen  on 
the  threshing-fioor,  and  whose  prostrations  were  especial 
objects  of  contemptuous  merriment*     The    Moslems 
avenged   these   taunts    by   massacre,    and  the   Khalif 
Hadi  on  one  occasion  hanged  a  thousand  of  the  de* 
tested  Infidels  on  as  many  gibbets  ranged  round  the 
walls  of  Bagdad. t     A  large  number  eluded  the  eier- 
liona  made  by  Haroun  for  their  extirpation,  and  failf 
a  century  later   the  subversion  of  the   Khabfate  wai 
threatened  by  their  leader  Babek*  who  at  various  time* 
gave  up  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  to  tbe  eifier 
tioner.t 

The  title  of  Haroun  encountered  a  formidable  ib- 
turber  also  in  Jahta  the  Alide,  who  laid  claim  iDihe 
Khalifate,  and  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Ghilraoft 
the  Southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  by  means  of  htsemis^ 
saries  extended  his  influence  over  the  whok  Empire. 
Haroun,  doubtful  of  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  ama 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Chief  to  surrender,  hy 
solemnly  pledging  his  faith  for  his  impunity;  bat 
this  pledge  did  not  secure  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
from  the  treaiment  of  a  criminal. §  The  iDduIgeoa 
with  which  the  Vizier  Giafar  received  the  captife, 
led  to  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  family,  the  Banii» 
cides,  whose  generosity  and  benevolence  had  gi^entheoi 
a  degree  of  popularity  suspected  by  their  Sovereign  aed 
dangerous  to  thenL^lves.  When  the  devoted  Ministei 
received  an  unexpected  summons  to  execution,  he  ob- 
served to  the  messenger,  without  any  appearance  of 
surprise  or  terror,  that  the  order  had  probably  hett 
given  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  advised  bim  to 
return  and  ascertain  whether  the  Khalif  persisted  to  tbe 
fatal  mandate.  The  messenger  refused  this  indulgeoet 
until  Giafar  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the  door  of  ihe 
Khalifs  chamber.  Haroun  awaited  the  event  with  im- 
patienccp  and  as  the  executioner  appeared,  demaiided 
whether  he  had  brought  the  head  of  the  Vizier.  Tbe 
officer  accordingly  retired  to  obey  this  reiterated  com- 
mand, and  strikingotf  the  head  of  the  disgraced  lavounte, 
brought  it  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  relentless  Sot*- 
reign.  Haroun  was  too  politic  or  loo  vindictive  to  lea¥e 
the  relatives  of  the  executed  Vizier  in  a  conditicm  ^ 
avenge  his  fate.  With  few  exceptions  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  possessions  confiscated,  so  that  litlk 
remained  of  this  once  opulent  and  powerfnl  family  hot 
their  memory,  preserved  in  the  aiJectionate  traditiont ctf 
t^ie  people.  The  wealth  of  Giafar,  amounting  to  thiw 
miHions  sterhng,  replenished  the  cotTers  of  the  Caliph; 
his  head  and  mangled  limbs  were  placed  oo  the 
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conspicuous  parts  of  the  city  as  objects  of  lerror  to  the 
disadlecled  populace  of  Batrdad.  At  the  same  time  lite 
apprehension  and  disgtist  with  which  ihe  Khalif  viewed 
the  iusubordiiiation  of  the  citizens,  induced  him  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  government  to  the  neig-hbouring"  town 
of  Raccah,* 

Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Aglab,  had  been  appointed  by 
Haroun  Governor  of  the  Province  extending^  from  Eg^pt 
to  Tunis ;  and  his  successful  revolt*  in  a.  d.  8W,  esta- 
blished the  dynasty  of  the  A(^labites,t  who  governed  that 
refrion  until  a.  d.  9*28,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
Abdallah,  whose  short-lived  powtir  sunk  l>efore  the  arms 
of  Moez  the  Fatimite4  The  hauj^rhty  Khalif  had 
hitherto  been  baffled  by  Moslem  Powerst  whose  names 
appear  as  points  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  great  page 
of  the  History  of  the  World,  he  was  now  to  vindicate  his 
fame  and  power  in  a  conflict  with  the  Christian  Empire, 
whose  actual  weakness  was  rendered  more  striking  by 
the  memory  of  its  former  might,  Kicephorus,  not  con- 
tent with  refusing  to  continae  payment  of  the  tribute* 
due  according  to  the  Treuty  signed  by  Irene,  riemanded 
restitution  of  the  sums  already  disbursed  on  that  account. 
The  ambassadors,  at  the  close  of  their  address,  threw 
down  before  the  Khalif  a  number  of  swords»  adding, 
*'  These,  in  the  event  of  your  refusal,  must  be  the  arbiters 
of  the  dispute.*'  Haroun,  drawing  his  sabre  Samsamah, 
showed  at  once  its  temper  and  the  wonderful  strength 
of  the  arm  which  wielded  it,  by  shattering  at  a  blow  the 
puny  weapons  of  his  enemies, §  without  injuring  the 
edge  of  his  own  blade.  I'he  insulting  defiance  of  Nice- 
phoTus  was  answered  on  the  back  of  his  letter  in  these 
terms :  "In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Haroun 
a1  Raschid,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to  Nicephorusi 
the  Roman  Dog.  I  have  read  thy  Wtter,  O  thou  son 
of  an  unbelieving  mother,  thou  shatt  not  hear,  thou 
ahalt  behold  my  reply/'  That  reply  (to  borrow  the 
spirited  language  of  Gibbon)  was  written  in  letters  of 
bU)od  and  lire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia.  Nicephorus, 
m\so  altempted  to  cheek  the  rapid  and  wide  devastation 
inflict  id  by  the  Khalif,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
forty  thousand  men  ||  In  the  next  campaign,  Haroun 
invested  Ijeraciea  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  and  the  clouds  of  irregu- 
tar  followers  raised  the  whole  amount  to  above  three 
hundretl  thousand.  The  town  was  stormed  after  a 
month's  siege,  and  sixteen  thousand  of  its  surviving  in- 
habitants were  led  into  slavery.  At  the  same  time  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus^  was  again  reduced  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Khalifs.  Alarmed  by  these  great  losses,  Nice- 
phorus  implored  Peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition 
that  the  tribute  should  be  raised  from  seventy  thousand 
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to  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,*  and  that  the 
captured  towns  should  remain  in  ruin  as  a  lasting  memo- 
rial of  the  vengeance  of  the  KhaSif 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  amid  the  splendour  of  his  con- 
quests, found  time  fur  the  most  close  attention  to  the  ob- 
servances of  the  Mohammedan  Law,  A  hundred  daily 
prostrations  and  nine  Pilir^ri mages  to  Mecca  are  com- 
memorated among  his  acts  of  devotion.  One  of  these 
Pilgrimages  was  performed  on  foot,  yet  so  little  of  real 
humiliBtion  attended  that  display  of  the  Khalifs  piety, 
that  his  path  was  then  strewed  with  carpets.  During 
the  year  in  which  a  personal  visit  to  the  Caaba  was  out 
of  his  power,  he  defrayed  the  expense  of  no  less  than 
three  himcirefl  Pilgrims  ;  and  his  death  was  accelerated 
by  a  superstition  which  has  found  a  parallel  in  more 
than  one  Sovereign,  even  professing  a  more  enlightened 
Faith.  As  he  advanced  towards  Khorassan,  to  chastis^e 
a  rebellious  subject,  he  dreamed  that  a  naked  arm 
extended  towar^ls  him  a  hand  containing  some  red  clay, 
whilst  a  voice  exclaimed,  '*  Snch  must  be  the  earth  of 
your  tomb,**  Soon  after  he  was  attacked  with  illness  at 
the  \ifwn  of  Tus,  and  in  his  despondency  he  ordered 
Mesroiir,  his  lavourite  Bunuch»  to  bring  him  a  handful 
of  t^arth.  The  earth  happened  to  be  red,  and  as  the  mes- 
senger presented  it,  the  sleeve  of  his  rol>e  tell  back,  and 
left  his  arm  uncovered :  **  Such,'' exclaimed  Haroun,  '*  was 
the  earth  and  such  the  arm  which  I  beheld  In  my 
dream;'*  and  his  disordered  imaginatinn  produced  so 
violent  an  etfecl  on  his  health,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
was  deposited  in  the  grave  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
dug  by  the  side  of  bis  conch.  The  Khorassan  rebel, 
against  whom  his  expedition  was  directed,  had  been 
seized  and  brotight  into  the  presence  of  the  dying 
Khalif^  who  exerted  his  sinkinjif  powers  to  order  him  to 
b€  cut  to  pieces,  and  in  his  last  moments  witnessed  the 
execution  of  the  barbarous  sentence. t  Some  years  be- 
fore his  death  IJaroun  committed  the  baneful  error  of 
dividing  the  succession  between  his  three  sons.  To 
Amin,  the  second,  was  allotted  the  Khalifate,  with  that 
portion  of  the  Empire  South  of  the  Caspian  and  West 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  The  Northern  and  Eastern 
parts  were  given  to  his  eldest  but  illegitimate  son, 
Mamoun,  who  was  admonished  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  his  brother,  Armenia  and  the  North  of 
Mesopotamia  iormed  an  apanage  for  his  third  son,  Muta- 
man.i  In  relating  this  arrangement,  Elmacin  observes, 
"  Some  said  liaschid  has  given  stability  to  his  Empire: 
but  others  said  nay,  but  he  has  sown  discord  amongst 
them,  and  the  event  will  be  terrible.** 

But  to  revert  to  Constantinople.  Nicephorus  was  now 
engaged  with  a  less  illustrious,  but  a  yet  more  destruc- 
tive foe  than  he  had  encountered  in  Al  Raschid,  The 
Bulgarians,  a  Sclavonian  race,  had  emerged  from  their 
wilds  North  of  the  Danube,  and  extended  their  domi- 
nion to  the  Balkan,  in  the  fastnesses  of  which  they  were 
firmly  established. 5  Whilst  the  Greeks  were  engaged 
in  the  Saracenic  war,  those  Barbarians  had  ravaged 
Thrace,  and  sticking  the  City  of  Sardica  led  six  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  into  slavery, 1|  The  expedition  by 
which  Nicephorus  retaliated  this  invasion  was  at  first 
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marked  with  success.  He  extensively  desolated  the 
Bul^rian  tetritorVi  atid  m:kkin^  himself  master  of  the 
Royal  residence,  appropriated  the  vast  store  of  plunder 
which  it  contained,  the  accumulation  of  many  a  preda- 
tory excursion,  Crum,  the  Bulgfarian  Prince,  offered  un- 
molested retreat  to  the  invaders,  together  with  their  spoils^ 
provided  a  stop  were  put  in  further  devastalionfi.  His 
proposal  was  rashly  and  disdainfully  rejected.  But  a  wild 
and  mountainous  tract  lay  between  the  Greeks  and  their 
homes  ;  the  passes  were  secured  by  strouG^  palisades 
g^uarded  by  powerful  detachments  of  Bulgarians ;  and 
Nicephorus,  viewing  the  toils  which  enclosed  him,  ex- 
claimed, **  Unless  we  were  birds,  escape  must  be  impos- 
sible.*' For  two  days  he  remained  in  his  camp  in  the 
inactivity  of  despair ;  on  the  third,  the  impatience  of  the 
Bulgarians  anticipated  the  etfect  of  famine  :  they  broke 
through  the  Greek  lines,  and  the  Emperor,  with  nearly 
his  whole  army,  fell  in  the  carnage  which  ensued.  The 
head  of  Nicephorus  was  cut  off,  and  in  barbarous  exul- 
tat  ion  exposed  for  some  days  on  a  pole.  His  scull, 
formed  into  a  drinking  cup  and  set  in  silver,*  gave  the 
zest  of  triumph  to  the  carouses  of  the  victor 

Stauracius,  the  son  of  Nicephorus,  escaped  from  the 
fielfi  of  battle,  but  with  a  wound  which  eventually  proved 
mortal  Having  determined  that  his  Empress  Theo- 
phano  shouhi  succeed  him,  he  prepared  to  seize  and 
deprive  of  sight  his  brother-in-law  Michael,  suniamed 
Rangabe.  The  design  failed,  Stauracius  was  de|>osed 
and  secluded  in  a  Monastery,  within  the  walls  of  which  he 
died  in  six  months  after  his  accession. t  Michael,  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  public  choice,  was  mild,  pious,  be- 
nevolent, and  generous,  and  his  digni6ed  carriage  and 
aspect  were  well  suited  to  command  poprdar  respect  ; 
but  he  wanted  the  stern  energy  requisite  for  controlling 
a  restless  and  seditious  people  ;  and  his  irmy,  although 
timid  tn  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  despised  the  gentle 
and  peaceful  disposition  of  their  new  Emperor.  A  fresh 
defeat^  inflicted  by  the  Bulgarians,  was  attributed  rather 
to  his  incapacity  than  to  their  own  cowardice ;  and  in 
his  absence  at  Constantinople,  they  declarwl  that  Leo 
the  Armenian,  a  mugh  but  valiant  soldier,  was  alone 
worthy  to  wear  the  diadem.  Michael  might  have  de- 
fended Constantinople  against  his  rebellious  army ;  for 
the  Senate  valued  his  mild  and  equitable  sway,  and  the 
Clergy  and  People  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  an  Em- 
peror  who  had  evincefl  his  orthodoxy  by  persecuting  the 
Iconoclasts  ;t  but  reluctant  to  agitate  a  Civil  contest,  he 
declared  that  not  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be 
shed  in  his  cause.  At  the  same  time,  regardless  of  the 
remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  his  Empress,  the  bold 
and  ambitious  f^rocopia,  he  sent  the  Imperial  ensigns, 
the  diadem,  and  purple  rolie,  and  slippers  to  Leo,  who 
at  the  head  of  the  army  had  taken  a  threatening  position 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  Emperor,  after  this  abdi- 
cation, was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  a  Monastery 
in  the  Island  of  Prote,  in  the  Proponlis,  where  the  thirty- 
two  years  during  which  he  survived  were  spent  in  tran- 
quil piety. § 

The  military  talents  of  Leo  were  well  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Empire,  which  continued  to  bleed 
under  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians.  Crum  their 
King  led  a  numerous  army  to  the  suburbs  of  Constanti- 
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nople^  whose  citizens  viewed  from  their  ramparts  with  Thc< 
mingled   terror,  curiosity,  and  abhorrence,  the  uncouth     Kn 
rites  and  bloody  sacrifices*  performed  by  the  Barbarian  ***J 
to  propitiate  his  idols.     The  invader  suspended  attack   ^^^ 
whilst  he  set  forth  his  insolent  demands;  in  which  the      |] 
delHery  of  a  costly  ransom  was  less  galling  to  the  pride 
of  the  besieged  than  an  intimation  that  the  Conqueror 
intended  to  strike  his  lance  into  the  Golden  Gate.t  Leo 
proposed  that  the  terms  should  be  adjusted   in   a  per- 
sonal conference ;  and  when  Crum  repaired  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  some  Greeks^  ambushed  in  a  ruined  building, 
moved  forward  to  cut  off  his  retreat,    Cr urn's  suspicions* 
however,  were  seasonably  alarmed,  and  he  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound.}     In   his  fury  he  levelled  the  suburbs, 
and  bearing  away  all  movable  spoil,  he  relinquished 
I  he  iiiiege  and  dispersed  his  hordes  to  ravage  Thrace  and 
Macedon,     Adrianople  was  among  the  Cities  which  he 
sackerl§  and   having  sated  his  cupidity  and   anger,  he 
led   home   his  troops  laden    with   booty,   and    driving 
before  them  fifty  thousand  Greeks  destined  to  a  hcypelem  Mi 
servitude.     In  a  subsequent  invasion,  Leo  totally  de-A^p 
feated   the  Barbarians,  and  vigorously  following  up  bis 
success,  drove  the  Bulgarian  Prince  and  the    dismayed 
relics  of  his   army  back  to  their  wilds. ||     The  Emperor 
now  had   leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  futile  sad 
mischievous    Polemics   which   distracted    his     subj^eta. 
Although  an  unlettered  soldier,  he  was  not  content  to  ig^n 
employ  force  against  the  worshippers  of  Images,  buimUoM 
a  Council^  held   to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute^  he 
exerted   himself  to  prove  that  the  adoration  of  those 
inanimate  objects  was  at  variance  with   the  precepts  of 
Christianity  and  the  principles  of  Rcbsoil  The  courtiers 
applauded  the  eloquence  of  their  Sovereign,    declared 
that  his  arguments  were  irrefi^gable,  and   Leo,  whose 
inflexible  purpose  needed  no  such  encouragement,  ft 
moved   the  Images  which  had  been  restored  by  his  p^^ 
decessor,  and   punished  the  refrdctory  zeal  of  their  Toli- 
ries  with  the  rigour  of  a  military  despot,**  His  attention 
was  diverted  from  this  controversy  by  the  terrors  of  a 
new  Bulgarian  irruption.    CTrum  a  second  time  invested 
Constantinople,    and    taking    his   station    at     the    gmte 
Blacherna.%  prepared  on  a  vast  scale  those  engines,  the 
employment  of  which  had  enabled  him  to  destroy  the 
fortifications  of  Adrianople.     His  death  opportunely  re- 
lieved the  apprehensionsof  the  Greeks,  as  the  Bulgarian 
host  imniediateiy  retreated. 

The  unsettled  nature*  of  succession  to  the  Byzantine 
diadem  stimulated  the  rashness  of  adventurers  to  sciie 
so  rich  a  prize,  and  Michael,  surnamed  Traulus,  or  the 
Stammerer,  was  encouraged  to  form  treasonable  designs 
against  an  Emperor  unpopular  from  his  severity,  Michael, 
who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  elevation  of 
his  Sovereign,tt  long  experienced  his  forbearance,  even 
afler  his  designs  were  more  than  suspected  ;  but  as 
kindness  failed  to  soothe,  or  threats  to  intimidate  his 
dangerous  enmity,  he  was  at  length  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive.  The  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  had  been  fixed  for  this  execution,  bul 
it  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Empress  Theophano,  who  regarded  with  abhor- 
rence the  desecration  of  that  great  Festival  by  so  inhuman  Hii 
a  spectacle.     The  delay  gave  time  to  ripen  a  conspiracy  •a*' 
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formed  by  the  friends  of  the  criminal,  and  they  attacked 
Leo  whilst  he  attended  early  senice  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palace.  The  Emperor  seized  a  massive  crucifix  and 
attempted  resistance^  bul  his  right  arm  was  cut  ofl;  and 
he  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar** 

Michael  was  thus  raised  from  a  dungeon  to  the 
Throne,  and  as  in  the  tumult  a  Smith  could  not  readily 
l>e  procured,  he  wore  his  fetters  for  some  hours  beneath 
the  Imperial  Purple.  Since  he  imitated  his  predeces5M>r 
in  excUtding  Im^iges,  the  Historians  who  advocate  their 
adoration  relate  with  marked  delight  that,  sprung  from 
Amorium,  he  retained  I  he  Jewish  observances  and  pre- 
judices prevalent  among  the  concourse  of  Hebrews  and 
Mnnicheansf  by  whom  that  city  was  inhabited.  The 
example  of  his  own  successful  treason  was  imitated 
by  his  fellow  soldier  Thomas  the  Cappadocian*  who 
asserting  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  Empress  Irene,  drew 
together  in  his  native  Country  an  aruiy  of  eighty  thou- 
sand irregular  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople* 
Michael  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Bulgariani:,  and  ihose 
hardy  Barbarians  soon  dispersed  the  myriads  of  etfemi- 
nale  Asiatics.  Thomas  was  made  prisoner^  and  in  viiin 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  former  comrade  in  arms.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  lopped  ofT^  and  thus  mulilaled,  he 
was  borne  by  an  ass  throug-h  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople to  the  stake  on  which  he  was  impaled. 

During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Michael,  the  conquest  of 
Crete  by  ihe  Saracens  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire  merit  the  notice  of 
History.  A  band  of  Corsairs  from  Spain,  during  a  pre* 
datory  expedition,  were  so  struck  with  the  fertility  and 
delicious  climate  of  Ihe  Island  of  a  hundred  Cities,  that 
ihey  renewed  the  attack  with  a  large  reinforcement  of 
iheir Countrymen,  who  landing  fn>m  torty  gallies  achieved 
its  conquest.^  The  post  tbrtified  for  the  security  of  their 
colony  received  the  name  of  Candox,  which,  subse- 
quently softened  by  the  Franks  into  Candia,  has  been 
extended  to  lire  whole  Island.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Itigii  of  Michael,  the  Saracens  commenced  those  inva- 
sion of  Sicily,  which,  after  an  occasionally  intermitting 
warikre  contmued  through  hah  a  Century,  rendered 
Ihem  masters  of  the  Island.  The  treachery  of  a  native 
first  exposed  its  shores  to  their  arms.  Euphemius,  a 
youth  holding  a  high  command  in  the  Sicilian  mihtary 
force,  carried  o(f  a  Nun  from  a  Convent,  and  when  his 
amorous  sacrilege  was  about  to  be  punished  by  the 
Emperor^s  command  with  mutilation,  he  escaped  to 
Africa,  and  iuviied  the  Prince  then  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ag^labites  to  invade  his  native  Country,  The  pro|Xj*ial  of 
the  apostate,  for  Euphemius  had  abjured  Christianity, 
was  favourably  entertained,  and  returning  with  the  com- 
mand of  seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  fool,  he 
laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  The  invaders  were  bailed  by 
the  vigour  of  its  defence*  but  they  established  their  do- 
minion over  the  Western  part  of  the  Island,  and  made 
Palermo  the  Capital  of  their  conquestj 

Theo[>hiItis,  undisturbed  by  any  rival  claimant,  inhe- 
lited  the  Imperial  dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
>Iichae!,  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  punishment  of 
those  conspirators  who  had  raised  that  Father  to  the 
throne  by  the  assassination  of  Leo ;  and  this  proceeding, 
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in  itself  indiscreet  and  of  doubtful  merit,  was  rendered 
utterly  unjustihable  by  tlie  insidious  means  employed 
tor  its  execution.  In  a  full  Senate  he  declared  his  plea- 
sure that  those  who  had  caused  the  death  of  Leo  should 
come  forward,  in  order  that  he  mig:ht  reward  them. 
When,  in  hopeful  eanjerness,  they  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  Senators,  he  demanded  of  the 
Assembly  what  those  persons  merited  who,  in  the  very 
Church »  had  slain  the  Lord*s  anointed.  This  question 
sufficiently  intimating;  the  views  of  the  Emperor^  was 
answered  by  ihe  general  exclamation,  **  Death  V*  and 
the  award  was  executed  without  delay.* 

The  new  Emperor  distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous 
Iconoclast ;  but  we  pass  on  to  his  more  important  trans- 
actions with  the  Khalifate. 

Am  in,  die  successor  of  Haroun  Al  Raschtd,  was  a 
dissolute  aud  imliecile  Prince,  vig-orous  only  in  the  un- 
jusi  tittempt  which  he  made  to  deprive  his  brother 
Maiminn  ot  his  dominions.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  despatched  for  this  purpose  under  the  command  of 
Ali^  was  encountered  by  Mamouns  General,  Taher, 
who,  near  Re i,  defeated  this  numerous  host  with  an 
iiisi4rnificunt  number  of  the  valiant  soldiers  of  Kho* 
rossan.  This  victory  encouraged  Mamoun  to  assume 
the  title  of  Khalif,  and  the  successes  of  his  Generals 
soon  enabled  them  to  besiege  Bagdad,  where  the  infa* 
luated  Amin,  relinquishing  to  his  courtiers  ihe  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  sought  to  exclude  care  by  an  inces- 
sant round  of  Iritling  amusements  and  debauchery.  The 
citizens,  afflicted  by  oppression  within  the  walls  and  by 
Ihe  operations  of  the  besiegers  without,  rose  in  tumul- 
tuary inr.urrection,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  the  troops 
of  Mamoun,  TheKhalif,  seized  in  flight,  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Taher,  and  his  head 
was  despatched  to  Mamoun^  who  awaited  the  event  in 
the  remote  city  of  Merou.t 

The  humane  disposition  of  Mamoun  was  so  shocked 
by  the  melnncholy  fate  of  his  brother,  that  he  never  saw 
Taher  without  shedding  tears ;  and  that  Chief,  from  the 
impulse  ei  I  ht!r  of  resentment  or  of  alarm,  retired  to  Kho- 
rmvsan,  a  Province  which  had  been  assigned,  in  nearly  full 
Sovereignty,  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  Wil  h  this  suc- 
cessful solilier,  commeneeil  tlie  dynasty  of  the  Taherites,  Tahurit*?*. 
who  ruled  the  North  of  Persia  for  four  generations  \X 
and  the  establishment  of  that  Power  is  the  next  step  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Khalifate  after  the  loss  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  At  the  accession  of  Mamoun,  the 
State  had  attained  its  greatest  financial  prosperity,  and 
his  revel uie,  it  is  probable,  considerably  exceedet!  thirty 
millions  sterling.^  His  liberality  kept  pace  with,  or  even 
outstripped  his  opulence.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  returned 
on  horseback  to  the  Palace,  the  Syrian  payments,  amounl 
ing  to  three  millions  sterlijig,  were  displayed  before 
him,  and  observing  that  his  courtiers  wisUully  eyeil 
the  gliltering  hoards,  he  told  them  that  they  should 
not  crave  in  vain  while  he  possessed  means  for  Iheir 
gratification,  and  distributed   four-fifths  of  the  treasure 
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before  he  drew  foot  from  the  stirrup*     On  his  marriage, 

a  thousand  pearls  of  yncommoii  size  and  lustre,  showered 
on  the  head  of  the  bride^  became  the  property  of  those 
who  could  gnlher  them»  and  lottery  I ickets,  thrown  among 
the  spectators,  (after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Imperial 
despots  of  Rome,)  entitled  the  fortunate  holders  to  rich 
possessions  in  lands  and  houses. t  Mamonn  was  also  a 
munificent  patron  of  letters,  and  expended  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  ^nld  in  translations  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Christian  writers,  J  During- an  expedition  ag^ainst 
the  Greeks,  he  died  in  consequence  of  a  surfeit  of  dates, 
rendered  more  deleterious  by  excesaive  draughts  of  the 
chill  water  of  the  BeEizon»or  Cydiius,§  a  river  once  before 
nearly  fatal  to  a  far  more  illustrious  Sovereign. 

Amin  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motassem,  whose 
short-sighted  policy  accelerated  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  of  the  KhaUfs,  Intent  on  surrounding  himself 
ivith  a  strong  Bodygnard  u|K)n  whose  fidelity  he  might 
implicitly  rely,  he  purchased  a  great  number  of  Turkish 
youths,  and  after  they  had  been  disciplined,  stationed 
them  in  his  Palace.  The  insolent  rapacity  of  those  ruf!e 
foreigners  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  the  Citizens  of 
Bagdad,  and  'Motassem,  re ti dug  in  disgust  from  his 
Capital,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Town  of  Samara.  By 
a  whimsical  display  of  power»  he  commanded  each 
soldier  in  his  cavalry,  said  to  amount  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  fiU  with  earth  the  little  sack, 
or  (as  it  is  familinrly  calletl  in  English)  the  nosebag, 
used  in  feeding  his  charger,  and  all  of  these  being 
emptied  at  an  appointed  spot  tormed  an  eminence  on 
whicli  was  raised  the  Palace  of  the  Khahf  ||  The  trans- 
fusion of  Turkish  hardihood  into  the  military  force  of 
the  Khahfate  gave  it  some  transient  vigour,  and  the 
reiterated  invasions  of  Syria  by  the  EmprorTheophilus 
afforded  occasion  and  scope  for  its  exertion.  In  his 
fifth  expedition,  Theophilns  besieged  the  town  of  Sozo- 
petra,  the  birthplace  of  Motassem,  who,  engaged  in 
tranquillizing  some  disturbances  in  Persia,  sent  an 
embassy  to  intercede  in  its  favour.  The  Emperor 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  Khalifs 
pride,  and  having  taken  and  razed  Sozopetra^  he  treated 
the  captives  with  ignominious  cruelty.  In  the  subse- 
quent invasion  by  which  Motassem  revenged  this  insult, 
Theophikis  was  defeated,  and  fled  precipitately  from  the 
field  on  which  thirty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  had  fallen. 
The  victorious  Khalif  then,  in  retaliation,  laid  sieg«  to 
Amorium,  the  birth-place  of  Theophilus,  who  in  vain  sued 
that  it  might  be  spared.  The  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  desperation  of  the  garrison  protracted  the 
siege  for  two  months,  and  the  gratification  of  Motas- 
sem*s  vengeance  cost  the  lives  of  above  seventy  thousand 
Moslems.*!  But  the  city  was  at  length  destroyed,  the 
inhabitants  suffered  death  in  its  most  cruel  forms,  and 
after  a  profuse  expenditure  of  lite  and  treasure,  the 
Khalif  evacuated  the  country  which  his  troops  had 
overrun,  and  led  them  back  to  Samara.  Motassem, 
like  most  of  the  Abbasside  Khalifs,  was  generous. 
Having-  been  separated  on  one  occasion  from  bis  attend- 
ants, he  saw  an  old  man  who  fruitlessly  attempted  to 
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extricate  himself  and  his  ass  from  a  deep  slough.     The  1ft 
Khabf  alighted,  and  plunging  into  the  mud,  with  which 
be  was  thoroughly  bemired,  drew  out  the  old  man  and  ^ 
his  beast,  and  when  rejoined  by  his  courtiers,  bestowed 
on  him  an  ahns  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  silver.* 

The  deep  anguish  which  Theophilus  felt  in  conse* 
quence  of  bis  defeat  and  the  destruction  of  Amoriuni 
preyed  upon  his  health,  and  irritated  into  cruelty  his 
temper  naturally  severe.  A  woman  complained  to  him 
that  a  powerful  Nobleman,  the  brother  of  the  Emprta, 
had  raised  his  Palace  to  so  gjeat  a  height  as  to  exchide 
light  and  air  from  her  humble  dwelling.  Not  content 
with  adjudging  to  her  the  Palace  and  ground*  Theo- 
philus ordered  the  unhappy  Patrician  to  be  stripped  and 
scourged  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  In  a  similir 
spirit  of  rigour*  officers,  recommended  by  the  length  and  (^ 
importance  of  their  services,  were  banished,  mutilated,  T*i 
or  burned  alive  for  venial  acts  of  carelessness  or  n«gli» 
gence.  The  Eraperor*s  former  zealous  persecution  of 
the  I  mage- worshippers  also  was  at  this  time  rendeftf 
more  active  front  the  exposure  of  a  fraudulent  attea|E^ 
to  raise  a  popular  commotion,  by  means  of  a  contn 
which  caused  milk  to  exude  from  the  breasts  of  a 
of  the  Virgin.f  His  suspicions  and  cruelty  ini 
as  his  strength  decayed,  and  since  his  son  Michael  wa 
but  five  years  old,  he  feared  lest  his  succession  miglll  k 
prejudiced  by  the  eminent  qualifies  of  TheophobiM^t: 
Prince  of  Persian  extraction,  but  alhed  to  the  m\ 
family  of  Constantinople  by  marriage.  Theophilti 
issued  his  mandate  for  the  death  of  his  unsuspectiof  i 
kinsman,  whose  great  sen'ices  and  tried  loyalty  oieritedfl 
a  different  recompense.  His  head  was  brought  tt™ 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  dying  despot,  wlm, 
recognising  the  features,  said  in  a  faltering  fda^^ 
''  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,  and  I  soon  shall 
no  more  Theophilus."  Then  intrusting  his  Ei 
Theodora  with  the  guardianship  of  Michael, 
powers  of  government  during  his  minority,  he  »[ 
expiring  breath  in  exhorting  her  to  persist  in  tint 
elusion  of  Images.t 

Theodora,   however,  was   zealously  opposed  t^ 
Iconoclastic  faction,  and  disregarding  the  injunclit»|^^ 
the  deceased  Enqieror,    she  assembled  a  Council, 
declared  her  resolution  to  restore  Images;  wbi^  Z^ 
cordingly,   on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,   amids<isito>. 
tuous  ceremonies  and  the  noisy  exultation  of  tbejipci- 
lace,  were    replaced    in    the    Greek    Churches.    Ttst 
streets  of  the  Capital   were  crowded   with  swArD&    i 
Monks  who  descended  from  Athos,  Ida,  and  Ohm^n^ 
and  the  Imperial   halls  were  filled  with  Conieiws    n^ 
called  from  exile  and  relieved  from  persecution.  f^^» 
entertainment  given  by  Theodora  to  the  most  emL    "^^^ 
of  those  sufferers,  her  eyes  were  often  directed 
the  countenance  of  one  Theophanes  scarretl  with 
inflicted   by   the  Iconoclasts.     That  Confessor,  did^r^ 
her  thoughts,  asked  what  attracted  her  atteubon;..^^ 
when  he  received  the  expected  answer,  "  I  admire    ^ 
patience  and  detest   the  cruelty  of  those  who  havs^-**** 
flieted  those  scars  ;'*   he  retorted  with  savage  and  ^"3^"  ^^ 
tive  fanaticism,  **  Detest  then  the  late  Emperor-* 
philus  your  own  husband.     I  have  tnade  a  vtwr 
shall  decipher  those  marks,   ami  will  see  it 
in  presence  of  that  just  Judge  who  no  more 
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purple  than  the  beggar's  sackcloth/*'  This  uncharitable 
insolence  was  reproved  by  the  Patriarch  Methodius,  but 
the  yQeasiness  felt  by  Theodora  on  account  of  her  hus- 
band*s  eternal  welfare,  could  be  relieved  only  by  the 
assurance  of  the  Image  worshippers  that  their  prayers 
had  been  heard  in  his  behalf,  and  by  a  dream  in  which 
she  saw  him  penitent,  pardoned,  and  beatifiefl  t 

The  turbulence  of  her  Court  soon  disgusled  Theodora, 
and  when»  relinquishing  her  guardianslup,  she  retired  to 
a  Monastery*  Michael  availed  himself  of  uuconlrolled 
Sovereignty  to  lavish  the  treasure  of  the  State  in  the 
most  wanton  extravagance  and  debanchery.  The  Jru- 
gality  of  (he  Enjpress  Mother  had  accumulated  a  trea- 
sure of  above  six  millions  sterling^  ^^^^  'fom  this  slock 
the  profuse  youth  distributed  thonsands  in  rewards  for 
aetB  of  gross  and  disgusting  butfoonery.  His  thought- 
leflS  impiety  treated  Religion  itself  also  with  mockery. 
Himenus*  his  favourite  Jester,  was  arrayed  in  the  robes 
of  the  Patriarch  Ignacius,  and  when  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora came  forward  to  receive  the  benediction  of  so  re\ered 
a  personage,  she  was  undeceived  by  a  brutal  inau!t.§  On 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival,  Michael  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  debaucheries,  attired  in  Episcopal  robes, 
rode  on  asses  through  the  streets,  and  encouutering  the 
Patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  Clergy,  disturbed  tire  pro- 
cession with  shouts  and  gestures;  and  ttie  Em^wror 
and  his  minions  are  said  to  have  profaned  the  Eucharist 
JQ  their  revels,  hy  a  mock  administration  of  it  in  a  com- 
position of  vinegar  and  mnstard.  The  follies  and  crimes 
of  the  Emperor  were  stimulated  by  the  insidious  policy 
of  his  uncle  Bardas,  who  hoped  that  he  miirht  siipplant 
so  unworthy  a  possessor  of  the  Imjierial  dignity.  His 
intrigues,  however,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  supe- 
rior abilities  or  fortune  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who 
had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Michael  by  his 
adroitness  in  horsemanship,  and  had  acquired  unrivalled 
influence  over  him  by  his  talents  at  once  insinuating  and 
oanding.  B;irdas  fell  by  the  dagger  of  this  new 
'ite,  who  rose  from  the  dignity  of  Grand  Cha in- 
to a  participnlion  in  the  Imperial  Thnme,  He 
confirmed  his  influence  by  surrendering  his  sister  to  the 
paaftion  of  Michael,  and  still  further  by  his  marriage  with 
this  di^arded  concubine  Eudociad!  Yet  during  this 
period  of  crime  and  degradation,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
restored  to  the  Empire  by  the  subjection  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  intruders,^  and  Bogoris,  the  Prince  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, embracing  Christianity,  voluntarily  declared  him- 
self a  vassal  of  the  Emperor.**  The  consummation  of 
BasiVs  ambition  was  hastened  by  a  drunken  frolic,  in 
which  Michael  associated  with  himself  in  the  Imperial 
dignity  one  Basil  inns,  a  rower,  admitted  to  join  the  de- 
grading revels  of  his  Sovereign,  When  Michael  unloosed 
his  mantle  and  threw  it  over  Basihnus,  he  looked  at 
Basil,  and  observed  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  asso- 
ciate this  second  colleague  in  his  Throne.  The  remark 
excited  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  Basil,  who  taking 
advantage  of  the  familiar  access  which  he  enjoyed  to  all 
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parts  of  the  Palace,  introduced  assassins  by  night,  and 
cruelly  butchered  his  Master  as  he  lay  sunk  in  sleep  and 
intoxicatkui. 

Basil  the  Macedonian  was  born  at  Adrianople,  of 
parents  who,  allhouf^h  they  earned  their  subsistence  by 
manual  labour,  are  represented  by  contemporary  His- 
torians to  have  derivetl  iheir  descent  from  the  Arsacidfe 
of  Persia,  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  from  the 
Christian  Hero  Con fitan tine*  The  power  which  he  had 
attained  not  without  the  commission  of  many  and  p^at 
crimes,  was  employe*!  by  him  with  wisdom  and  activity 
in  retrievinE;'  the  deplorable  cnndition  of  the  Empire. 
Of  the  ^rt'at  treasure  inherited  by  Michael,  but  three 
hundred  pounds  of  ^old  remained. t  But  the  frug:ality 
of  the  new  Emperor,  and  the  moneys  which  the  Fa- 
vourites of  the  late  phKliirji]  reii»:n  were  compelled  to 
refnnd  for  the  pnhlic  service,  allbrded  means  for  giving 
equipments,  number,  and  discipline  to  his  naval  and 
military  force. 

The  Panlicians  of  Asia  Minor,  formidable  from  their 
fanaticism,  their  despair,  and  iheir  alliance  with  the 
Saracens,  had  long  ravaged  with  impunity  the  Eastern 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  conduct  of  Chryso- 
cheir,  their  Spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  leader,  they 
extended  their  devastatinnr  innmds  to  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  A rchipelag'o.  Basil  having  in  vain  tried  the 
effect  nf  negotiation,  marched  into  Pontus,  the  principal 
seat  of  those  sectaries;  where,  after  laying  uaste  the 
open  country,  he  retired,  baffled  by  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  numbers  ami  bravery  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Tephrice.  Atler  his  retreat,  he  ottered  up  inces- 
sant prayers  that  his  warfare  might  so  far  be  blessed 
with  success,  as  to  permit  him  to  discharge  three  arrows 
into  the  head  of  Chrysocheir ;  and  his  wishes  were  gra- 
tified. In  an  inroad^  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and 
slain.  His  head  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  presence,  and 
Basil  who  had  not  ibrgotten  the  military  exercises  of 
his  ynnth,  pierced  it  with  three  arrows.  In  a  second 
expedilion  the  Emperor  made  himself  master  of  Te- 
phrice, which  he  immediately  razed  to  the  ground.  This 
success  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Paulicians, 
who  nevertheless  continued  to  assert  independence 
against  every  effort  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors4 

The  Saracens,  by  rhcir  superiority  of  Naval  force, 
were  now  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  this  connnaufl  to  desolate  or  to  occupy  the 
maritime  cities  of  Son  I  hern  Italy.  Their  principal  gar- 
rison in  Italy  was  at  Ban,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  whence 
they  iutested  all  the  Southern  and  central  Provinces. 
To  check  their  alarming  progress  an  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Basil  and  Louis  II.,  Emperor  of  the 
West,  While  the  German  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  invested  Ban  by  land,  a  tieet  of  four 
hundred  ships,  despatched  by  Basil,  blocked  it  up  by 
sea.  The  Greek  Admiral,  either  thrtmgh  dread  of  his 
enemies  or  jealousy  of  his  allies,  withdrew  with  histleet  lo 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  and  as  Sergius  the  Cfiristian  Unke 
of  Naples,  took  a(i  vantage  of  that  retreat  to  supply  the  be- 
sieged Saracens  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  four 
years  elapsed  before  the  Jown  was  captured.  The  power 
of  the  Saracens*  in  Southern  Italy  was  effectually  broken  by 
the  arms  of  the  Germans.   But  on  the  death  of  Louis,  Bail 
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History,     with  hb  other  conquefits  were  occiipitd  without  resist- 

-^^v^*^  ance  by  the  troops  of  Basil,     The  Theme  of  Lombardy, 

From       j^  i\^\^  acquisition  was  styled,  was  inchuled  Ix^tweeu  the 

^-  ^*'       Adriatic  and   Mediterrnneau  Seas,  and  a  bouudary  ex- 

^^**       tending  from  Mount  Oar^anns  to  Salerno,*   T\m  Pro- 

'^^*      vitice  was  administered  by  an  officer  who  bore  llie  title 

^         of  Catapan.f     The  talents  of  Basil  as  a  Legislator  were 

irifti*       dispbyed  by  an  adaptation  of  ihe  Code  of  Justinian  to 

the  altered  stale  of  Society,  prouvulgated  under  forty  litles 

styled  Basilica;  and  this   Prince's  saluUiry   reign   was 

terminated,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  his  Empire»  by 

an  accident  in  hunting.    A  stag  of  enormous  size  having 

been  driven  to  bay,  entangled  one  of  his  anlters  in  the 

dress  of  the  Emperor,  dragged  him  from  hjs  horse,  and 

inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 

Basil  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Leo,  a  Prince  ill 
adapted  indeed  for  the  active  cares  of  Empire,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  other  talents  which  have  obtained  him 
the  title  of  the  Philosopher.  His  younger  brother 
Alexander  was  associated  with  him  iu  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, but  so  lost  was  he  in  debauchery  and  sloth,  that 
his  name  and  character  have  almi>st  escaped  the  notice 
of  Historians,  The  unwarlike  Leo  was  unable  to  chas* 
tise,  or  even  to  repel,  the  incursions  of  the  Bulgarians 
headed  by  Simeon,  their  able  and  valiant  King,  who 
owed  much  of  his  superiority  to  an  education  at  Con- 
stantinople;  and  the  Greeks,  without  power  to  resist, 
invited  the  dangerous  assistance  of  the  Hungarians,  a 
people  whose  ferocjons  habits  and  first  appearance  in 
Europe  we  have  already  not  iced  4 

Their  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  was  at  first 
successful,  and,  assisted  by  the  Imperial  fleet  which 
conveyed  them  over  the  Danube,  they  defeated  Simeon, 
entrenched  on  its  Son  I  hern  bank.  In  a  second  cugage- 
meul,  the  Hungarians  were  in  turn  defeated^  and  few 
escaped  across  the  river  into  the  wasted  region  of  Pan- 
nonia»  which  they  now  began  to  regard  asthi-ir  Country, 
or,  at  least,  as  their  principal  retreat.  The  Bulgarians. 
now  unresisted  for  many  years,  ravaged  the  tract  extend* 
ing  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Eui^tne  Seas,  from  Monnt 
Hsemus  to  Thessaly.  The  fortifications  and  maritime 
power  of  Constantinople  alone  prevented  thenn  from 
subverting  the  Eastern  Empire.  To  these  disasters 
was  added  the  rnin  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  City  of 
Thessalonica,  taken  by  a  predatory  force  of  Saracens, 
who  departed  unmolested,  with  an  immense  booty  and 
a  numerous  train  of  captives.§  The  peace  of  Constan- 
tinople itself,  also,  was  disiurtjed  by  an  impolitic  mar* 
riage  of  Leo,  who,  regardless  of  the  canons  by  which 
the  Greek  Church  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  matri- 
monial union,  bad  declared  the  beautiful  Zoe  his  fourth 
Empress,  after  she  had  presented  him  with  a  son,  Con- 
stantine,  his  sole  offspring.  The  Patriarch  Nicholas  re- 
sented this  disregard  of  Ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
degradation  and  persecution  failed  in  compelling  him 
to  sanction  the  union.  Notwithstanding  this  blemish  of 
illegitimacyt  the  infant  was  associated  in  the  Imperial 
dignity  under  the  name  of  Constant! ne  Porphyrogeni- 
tus;  an  illustrious  appellation,  denoting  that  he  had 
been  bi>rn  the  heir  of  the  Empire  in  the  Porphyry 
chamber  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
pregnant  Empresses, 
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Constantine  in  early  infancy  succeeded  to  the  Empire  TIkI 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  The  guardianship  of  the  Kb 
young  Prince  was  held  at  first  by  a  Council  of  seven  of  ^^" 
the  chief  Nobles,  and  subsequently  passed  to  Zoe,  >.^_ 
through  whose  intrigues  their  removal  had  been  effected* 
Her  influence  yielded  in  turn  to  that  of  Romanus  he* 
capeuus,  an  adventurer,  who  by  his  talents  and  bra%'ery 
had  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the  maritime 
force  of  the  Empire.  The  marriage  of  Ins  daughter  to 
Constantine  was  tbi lowed  by  his  admission  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  Bulgarians  con- 
tinuing their  ravages,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  f^,^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  with  great  slaughter ;  tine  V 
and  the  victorious  Barbarians  advancing  to  Coustan-  ^^'l^ 
tinople,  threaleued  it  with  siege,  till  a  repulse  under 
its  walls  obliged  them  lo  sue  for  Peace.* 

The  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  exhausted  by  their  rou-      ^v. 
tually  hostile  operations,  were  unable  to  resist  a  furious 
invasion  of  the   Hungarians,  who   passed  the  Danube,  fj"*] 
ravaged    the  territory  of  both   people,  and  approached  y/J 
Constantinople  with  so  great  boldness,  that  one  of  their  k^K 
warriors  drove  his  battle-axe   into  the  timbers  of  the    ifc 
Golden  Gate.     Tlie  fortifications  of  the  Capital,  how- 
ever, bade    defiance  to   their  rude  ferocity,  and  their 
retreat  was  procured  by  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute. 
A  formidable    attack   by   the    Russians   was    met  ui  a 
manner   more  worthy   of  the   Roman    name.      In  tie 
reign  of  the  infamous  Michael   HI.  those   Savages  or 
fas  Karamsint  styles  them)  those  heroes  of  the  North 
first  descended  the   Dnieper  iu  boats,  entertfd  the  Eofr- 
phorus,  and  terrified  the  Greeks  with  the   apparition  of 
unknown  enemies  from  the   interminable  wilds  of  Sar- 
malia.     The  Patriarch  Photius  is  then  said  to  have  dis- 
played a  robe  preserved  through  Ages  from  the  ward* 
robe  of  the  Virgin  in  view  of  the  armament  of  the  free* 
boolers,  which  immediately  was  scattered  us  a  sport  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  so  that  but  a  small  residue  of  the  in- 
vaders  returned    to    inform    their  Countrymen   of  the 
divine  protection  extended  over   the  Greeks. J      Cbri^ 
tianity,  first  preached    in    Russia  in  a.  d.  866,  and  re- 
ceived, at  least  nominally,  to  a  great  extent,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  rendered  their  hostilities  less  inhuman, 
yet  their  expedition  at  the  dale  now  under  eonsideraiiou 
was   distinguished    by  horrible    barbarities,    exceeding 
those  practised  in  their  tormer  invasion.     Their  arma- 
ment, slated  by  the  Byzantine   Historians  to  ammiut  to 
above  ten  thousand  bouts,  was  encountered  by  fifleeaof 
the  Imperial  galleys  equipped  with  an  extensive  and  welV 
arranged  artillery  for  the  discharge  of  the  Greek  fire. 
The  Barbarians  were  panic-stricken  at  the  effects  of  this 
terrible  instrun»enl  of  destruction.     Most  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea  to  avoid  being  burned,  some  took  re- 
fuge on  the  shore  of  Thrace,  where  they  fell  into   the 
unsparing  hands  of  the  peasantry,  and  a!jout  oue^ third 
succ^*cded  in  regaining  their  homes  under  the  comtnaod 
of  their  Prince,  Igor,§ 

Three  sons  of  Roman  us  were  associated  in  the  Im-  Aiwei 
perial  rank,  and  thus  was  exhibited  the  singular  spec-  ^^^ 
tacle  of  five  individuals,  each  wearing,  with  acknow- 1*"*"" 
ledged  riglit,  the  emblems  of  Sovereignty,    Consiantitie 
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was  redttced  to  the  lowest  station  in  this  Pentarchy.  and 
Romanuft  himself  was  iiltimaiely  tlepfised  and  exiled  to 

0  ihe  Island  of  Prote  by  the  unnatural  ambition  of  bi.s 
*•  sons.  The  indignation  of  the  people,  however,  soon 
^*  compelled  the  usurpers  to  share  their  Father's  banish- 
^'      ment.     The  sole  administration   to   which  Constantine 

was  thus  restored,  was  tharacterised  by  mildness  till 
J*  after  a  lapse  of  fifleen  years  he  was  poisoned  by  Theo- 
**      phano,  the  wife  of  his  son  Uomanns. 

tR  omanus  II.  who,  profitinj^  by  the  g^uilt  of  his  consort, 
succeeded  tti   the   lb  rone,  although    remarkable  for  bis 
beauty,  strenn^th,  and  symmetry  of  form»  was  feeble  tn 
intellect.      His  reig-n,  however,  is  sig'nalized  by  military 
achievements  performed  by  his  Generals.      Crete,   im- 
portant on  account  of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  lis  com- 
n  J  odious  havens,  and   its  position,  admirably  adapted, 
when  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  fur  interruptingf  the 
maritime  intercourse  between   Constantinople  and  the 
H   West,  was   reduced   by  Nicephorus  Phocas*     Candia, 
H  its   metropolis,    wa.s    stormed   after   a   siege  of   seven 
"  months,  and   its  plunder,  the   accumulation  of  a  long 
series  of  successlul  piracies,  was  conveyed  Iritimphantly 

■  lo  Constantinople.*     The   weakness  of  the  Khalifate, 
and  the  dissensions  between  the  various  subdivisions 
into   which  it  now  began  to   be   resolved,  opened   to 
Nicephorus  a  more  enlarged  and  splendid  field  of  con- 
quest.    He  either  received,  or  pretended,  a  command 
from  Romanust  to  lead  the  Imperial  forces  into  Syria, 
then   ruled   by  Seifeldoulat.  the  most   magniiicent  and 
powerful   Prince    of    the    Hamadanite   dynasty.      The 
Greek  Commander  ravaged  the  country  far  atid  wideband 
^_  aft^r  the  capture  of  many  towns  of  less  importatice,  be- 
^MJcgedand  stormed  Aleppo,  the  Capital,  in  which,  amtjng 
^"  other  spoil,  he   seized  three   hundred  bags  of  gold  and 
gilver,  the  hoarded  treasure  of  the  Hamadanitea.I     The 
Khalifs,  whose  dominions  had  been  contracted  by  suc- 
rive   revolts   lo  Bagdad  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
twefe  pitiable  victims  of  the  hrulal  caprice  of  their  Twrk- 
i&b  Guards,  and  possessed   neither  spirit  nor   power  to 
'  ;  the  progress  of  the  Greeks. 
^jjj^     With  the  death  of  Motassem  had  departed  the  glory 
n      of  the  K  hah  fate,   and  that  Prince  himself  must  be  re- 
\h     garded   the   principal    agent    in    its   deirradation,      A 
J*     standing  army  is  ever  a  dangerous  instrument  lo  the 
1^  power  which    wields    it,    and    that    which    Motassem 
j„jg^  formed  of  foreign  and  barbarous  mercenaries,  was  of  all 

1  others  the  most  likely  lo  prove  mutinous  and  faithless. 
Their  insolence  was  fostered  during  the  weak  reign  of 
his  son    Wathek    whose   debaucheries   and  deviations 

'•  from  orthodox  J  slam  ism  have  qualified  him  to  serve  as 
hero   in  a  singular  Romance  which   reuders  his  name 

kel  familiar  to  readers  of  the  present  day.  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Motavakel,  a  weak  and  di.ssolute 
Prince,  whose  only  energy  was  displayed  m  the  persecu- 

•  tion  of  both  Jews  and  Christians.  His  son  Montasser,  one 
of  the  objects  of  many  wanton  and  degrading  cruelties 
per(>etrated  by  this  Tyrant,  avenged  himself  (earfuily  in 
his  Father*s  blood,  and  the  parricide  succeeded  to  the 
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throne,   which  he  retained  only  for  six    mooths,  dis- 
tracted by  the  agonies  of  remorse.     El  mucin   relates 
that  the  horrors  of  the  Penitent  were  ag-pravated  by  a 
remarkable  incident.     He  happened  to  be  present  at  the     _       ^ 
unrollinn^  of  a    piece  of  antique  tapestry*  which  repre-      ¥jafn 
sented  a  horseman  beann|(  a  diadem,  ro)md   which  was      4,  u, 
a  scroll  inscribed  with  Persian  characters.     Montasserp       gog. 
ig^norant  of  the   Lan^r-aage,  demanded  the  meaninfr  of      730^ 
the  inscription  from  an  interpreter.     The  pale  looks  of        to 
the  person  to  whom    he  applied,  expressed   his  terror      a,  d. 
while  he  answered  in   a    faltering  tone,    that  it   was      1081. 
merely  a  triHingf  le^nd  ;  but  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Montag»er 
the  Khalif  compelled  him  to  declare  the  real  meaning' "•^***^- 
of  the  words,  which  ran  as  follows  :  *'  1  aui  Si  roes,  the      ^^' 
son  of  C'hosroes,  I  murdered  my  father  and  retained  the       **"** 
Royal  dig^nity  but  six  months."     This   fearful  omen  of 
the  relnbution  awaiting^  his  crime,  g^ve  a  fatal  shock  to 
Montasser*  who  died  soon  afterwards^  either  a  victim  to 
the  terrors  of  a  wounded  conscience,  or  as  other  accounts 
represent,  to  poison. 

We  hasten  over  the  short  reig^n  of  Mostain.     In  that  Most&in 
of  bis  successor  IVlotaz  a  severe  blow  was  inflicted  on  Khalif. 
the  Khalifate  by  the  loss  of  Egypt.  *^  ^* 

Ahmed,  the  son  of  Toidun^  was  of  Turkish  descent,  ^^2, 
and  by  birth  an  Arab.  Invested  with  the  Government™  .  .. 
of  Egypt  and  part  of  Syria,  he  by  his  activity,  talents,  dynasty  of 
and  popular  qualities,  rapidly  acquired  power  sufficient  Egypt, 
to  enable  him,  after  a  lew  years*  possession,  to  found  an 
independent  dynasty.  The  accounts  given  by  the  Ara- 
bian Historiansof  the  opulence  and  splendour  of  Ahmed, 
startle  the  most  accommodating  credulity.  His  revenue, 
we  are  informed,  amounting  to  three  hundred  million 
pieces  of  gold,  was  distributed  in  the  relief  of  misery,  or 
the  reward  of  merit.  On  one  occasion,  a  million  two 
hundred  tbonsand  pieces  were  sent  to  Bagdad,  and 
divided  amongst  the  learned  and  devout.  Three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  were  bestowed  each  month  on  I  be 
indigent,  A  thousand  pieces  were  daily  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  bread,  beeyes,  and  goats*  which,  pre* 
pared  iti  the  kitchens  of  Ahmed,  were  spread  forth  on 
the  pavement  of  the  great  cotirt  of  his  Palace,  The 
gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  a  crier  proclaimed, 
'*  Let  all  who  will,  enter  and  dine  ;"  whilst  the  Toulun- 
ide  Prince,  seated  above  at  a  window,  feasted  his  bene- 
volent disposition  with  the  sight,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  who  provided  for  the  wants  of  his  people.* 
We  read  with  more  confidence,  that  he  adorned  Fostut  (as 
Cairo  was  at  that  time  named)  with  magnificent  Mosques ; 
replenished  its  cisterns  by  means  of  a  deep  well  and  a 
costly  aqued  net;  provided  tor  its  defence  by  the  con  si  met  ion 
of  fortifications;  built  alms-houses  and  boBpitals  ;  rai?ed 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  to  the  height  of  five  hundred 
feet ;  and  guarde<l  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  with  a 
hundred  ships  of  war;  that  his  zeal  and  talents  enabled 
him  to  retain,  verbatim,  all  the  passages  of  the  Kora?t  ; 
that  his  justice  J  or  his  vengeance,  gave  eighteen  thou- 
sand individtials  to  the  hands  of  the  execntioner.  His 
death,  occasiotied  by  a  snrfeit  of  biitialo*s  milk,  pre- 
sents a  vestige  of  the  pastoral  manners  of  his  ances- 
tors. Feeling  his  last  moments  approach,  he  or- 
dered the  Christ  ions  and  Jews  to  join  the  Moslems  in 
prayers  for  his  eternal  welfare,  and  brsoughl  God's 
mercy  for  a  wretch  who  knew  not  the  extent  of  his  own 
power, t   He  left  a  treasure  of  ten  million  pieces  of  gold 
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His  posterity  riikd  Eg^pt  utilil  a,  d.  905,  when  it  was 
reunited  to  the  Khal»fate»  to  be  again  severed  by  the 
Turkish  adventurer  Ikschid. 

Mota2,  like  his  predecessur  Mastdinand  his  successor 
Mothadi,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  Guards.  In 
the  reign  of  Mothamed  which  follow ed^  the  Khatifate 
was  deprived  of  Persia  by  the  revolt  of  Vaooub  Ben 
Leis,  the  fouiider  of  the  powerful  but  short-lived  dynasty 
of  the  SotTarides.  From  the  trade  of  a  brazier,  the  em- 
ployment of  his  youth,  Yacoub  by  his  dislike  of  industry 
and  love  of  adventure  was  converted  into  a  robber^  and 
his  valour,  talents,  and  good  fortune  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  ol  an  army  with  which  he  conquered  Persia.  He 
put  an  end  to  thedynasty  of  the  Taherites,  which  since  the 
reign  of  Manium  had  ruled  Khorassan  ;  and  thus  en- 
couraged»  he  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Bagdad.  The 
natural  death  of  the  invatler  at  a  critical  moment  pro- 
bably averted  the  fail  of  the  Khahiate.*  His  brother 
Amer  received  from  Mothamed  the  investiture  of  those 
Pnivinces  which  he  already  held  by  the  sword.  In  the 
pride  of  power  he  ordered  each  commander  ofa  thousand 
horse  to  appear  bearing  a  golden  mace,  and  the  number 
of  those  officers  was  found  to  amount  to  one  hundred. 
This  dLsplay  of  splendour  and  power  was  dissipated  by 
tile  storm  of  a  Turkish  invasion.  Ismail  Samanee,  the 
leader  of  a  powerftil  Tribe  of  that  race,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Khulif,  led  twenty  thousand  horsemen  over  the 
Ox  us  and  encountered  tlie  cavalry  of  Amer,  four  times 
more  oumerotis.  Amer,  defeated  and  made  prisoner^ 
was  sent  in  chains  to  the  Khali f,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death.  His  dominions  were  bestowed  on  Ismail,  the 
founder  of  the  Samanides»  who  ruled  the  North  of  Persia 
until  the  close  of  the  Xth  Century,  when  their  power 
yielded  to  the  ascendeticy  ofMahmood  ofOhiini. 

Bat  the  J^everest  blow  of  all  was  inilicled  on  the 
Khahfate  by  a  spirit  nf  fanaticism  resembling  that  to 
which  it  owed  its  rise.  The  origin  and  name  of  the 
Carmathians  is  generally  attributed  to  Carmath.  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  I  Xth  Century  was  tempted  by  re- 
membrance of  the  success  of  Mohammed,  to  commence 
a  somewliat  similar  career  of  imposture.  His  less  bold 
and  less  inventive  mind  was  content,  however,  with 
modifying  or  enlarging  the  tenets  of  the  Koran.  He 
increased  the  prescribed  number  of  prayers  from  five  to 
fifty,  but  allowed  a  relaxation  from  the  rigid  precepts 
which  torbade  wine  and  the  flesh  of  various  animals. 
One  of  his  lea^iing  doctrines  inculcated  absolute  sub- 
nnssion  to  the  Imam,  or  Chief  of  the  SecL^  to  whom  the 
Faith  till  were  bound  to  render  a  fifth  of  their  income. 
This  formidable  schism,  althongh  successfully  restrained 
hy  the  Khuhlkle  during  its  vigour,  contributed  largely 
to  acceltTate  its  decline.  The  Carmathians,  defeated  for 
a  while  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Muaffiek,  the  bro- 
ther and  General  of  the  Khalif  Mothamed,  awaited  in 
their  TJeserts  an  opportnnity  for  successful  vengeance. 

This  season  occurred  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Mot- 
hadetl.  The  Carmathians  appeared  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  Imam  Taher,  overspread  Bahrein,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia,  The  great  and  rich  cities,  Cula, 
Bass<ira,  llacca,  and  Baal  bee  were  stormed,  pillaged,  and 
depopnlated.  Taher,  naturally  adventurous,  and  rendered 
contident  by  uninterrupted  success,  crossed  the  Tigris, 
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and  al  the  head  of  6ve  hundred  horsemen  made  an  in-Hnt^ 
road  to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad.  As  the  bridges  were  Eon 
broken  and  the  bold  invaders  surrounded  by  thcKhalifs  '^^ 
army,  the  capture  of  Taher  seemed  itievitable,  unless  he  ^ 
adopted  the  expedient  suggested  by  the  respect  or  fear  ^^^ 
of  the  hostile  General,  that  he  should  save  himself  by 
secret  flight.  **  Your  master/*  said  he  to  the  messenger, 
*'  may  number  thirty  thousand  followeiis,  but  among 
them  are  not  to  be  found  three  men  such  as  these  of 
mine."  At  the  command  which  followed  this  boast,  one 
of  his  soldiers  plunged  into  the  current  of  the  Tigris ; 
another  pierced  his  own  bosom  with  a  dagger;  a  third 
leaped  from  a  height  and  was  dashed  to  pieces,  "  I  will 
spare  your  life"  (Taher  proceeded  to  say  to  the  Envoy) 
**  thai  yoti  may  soon  behold  a  still  more  wondrous  sight, 
your  General  chained  among  my  dogs/'^  In  the  follow- 
ing night  the  Khalifs  troops,  panic-stricken  by  the 
desperate  onset  of  the  Carmathians,  deserted  their 
General,  who  waft  taken  prisoner  and  bound  among  the 
dogs  of  Taher,  according  to  this  menace.  The  storm 
then  passed  away  to  the  South.  Mecca  was  sacked* 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
Caaba  was  polluted.  The  fall  of  this  Sect  was  as  obscure 
as  its  rise,  but  the  deep  wounds  which  it  indicted  may 
be  regarded  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissolulioa  of 
the  Khalifate.  Yet  still  atthough  helpless  and  humbled, 
the  Khalits  by  their  external  splendour  continued  to  ex- 
cite the  amazement  and  admiration  of  strangers.  In  the 
nominal  reign  of  Moctader,  during  which  the  ptiWic^*'^ 
prayers  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  exhibited  his ^^^'^^ 
name  and  attested  his  sovereignty,  the  Governnaent  was 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Guards  and  female 
minions,  whose  influence  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  a  Woman  presided  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
Turks  twice  de[>oscd  and  twice  restored  Moctad^r ;  but 
their  pride  or  p^ilicy  exhibited  him  to  the  Nations  of  the 
West  in  the  utmost  magnificence  of  an  (oriental  Court 
When  he  gave  audience  to  the  Ambassador  of  Coustaa-  ^ 
tine  VII.,  **  the  Khalifs  whole  army  both  horse  and 
foot  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  Body  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  State  oflkers 
the  favourite  slaves  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel, 
their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them 
were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  fiiur  thousand  of  them 
white,  the  remainder  black.  The  door-keepers  were  in 
n^iniber  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats,  with  the 
most  suf^erb  decor atinns,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the 
Tigris  ;  nor  was  the  Palace  itself  less  splendid,  in  which 
were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry « 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold ;  the  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty- 
two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  other  spectacles  of  rare  and 
stupendous  luxury  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  spread- 
ing into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which*  and  on  the 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While 
the  machinery  effected  spontaneous  motions^  the  Beveral 
birds  warbled  their  natural  hiirmony/'f 

Ktiher,  the  succes.sor  of  Moctader*  after  a  reign  of  tw 
years,  was  deposed  by  the  Turkish  Guards  and  deprive 
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of  sight.  A  striking  and  pitiable  spectacle  of  fallen 
■'  greatness,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  begged  his  bread  ; 
stationed  every  Friday  at  the  door  of  the  gfreat  Mosque  in 
which  he  had  formerly  redled  public  prayers,  and  repeat- 
ing'** Remember  him  who  once  your  Khalif  now  implores 
your  alms/**  With  his  successor  Radhi  terminated  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Khalifs»  who  after  his  death  were 
regarded  merely  a«i  the  chief  Pontiffs  of  Islam,  holding 
a  powerless  title  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  rulers  of 
Bag'dad,  The  Bowide  Sovereigns  of  Persia  had  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  Turkish  Guards  to  replace  it  by 
their  own  more  systematic  and  steady  tyranny.  The 
Ramadan ite  dynasty  severed  Mesopotamia  from  even 
the  nominal  dominion  of  the  Khali  Is,  which  was  now 
restricted  to  Bagdad  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  their  names 
unlii  their  final  ruin  by  the  Tartnrs  merit  notice  no 
further  than  as  ihey  regulate  the  Canon  of  (3riental 
Chronology.  Elmacinf  describes  the  state  of  this  once 
great  dominion  with  the  simplicity  of  truth.  ''  The  world 
was  in  tiie  hands  of  rulers  who  had  intruded  into  the 
Government,  and  every  one  who  could  seize  a  Province, 
or  a  City,  assumed  the  title  of  King  and  waged  war 
against  his  neighbours/*  Thus  the  unstable  and  con- 
tracted Kingdom  of  the  Hamadanites  was  left  almost 
singly  to  oppose  the  vigorous  and  well-directed  inva- 
sions of  the  Byzantine  Emperorsj  to  whose  History  we 
revert. 

Theophano,  as  the  guardian  of  her  infant  sons, 
attempted  to  retain  the  power  which  she  had  nefa- 
riously acquired;  but  finding  the  Soldiery  impatient  of 
female  rule,  and  the  Clergy  and  People  loud  in  express- 
ing their  detestation  of  her  crime,  she  sought  a  protector 
by  marrying  Nicephonis  the  conqueror  of  Crete,  who 
through  her  intrigues  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
by  a  tumultuary  election  of  the  army.J  The  recollection 
of  his  former  successes  allured  him  to  a  fresh  career  of 
coDquest.  He  subdued  the  open  country  of  Cilicia, 
itormed  Mopsuestia,  where  two  hundred  thousand  Mos- 
lems were  slaughtered  or  enslaved,  and  acquired  po.s- 
Mssion  of  Tarsus  by  capitulation.  The  Ham  ad  an  ite 
Princes  of  Syria,  too  weak  to  resist  the  army  of  Nice- 
ptorus,  amounting  according  to  the  Oriental  Writers  to 
above  two  hundred  thousand  men^  had  sought  the  aid  of 
the  more  powerful  Ikschidites  of  Egypt;  a  fleet  of  nume- 
rous and  well-appointed  auxiliaries  arrived  from  that 
Country  to  witness  the  delivery  of  Tarsus  to  the  Chris- 
tians.  A  furious  storm  assailed  their  armament,  and  a 
well-timed  attack  by  the  fleet  of  Nicephorus  effected  its 
total  destruction.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  con- 
quest of  Cyprus,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Emperors  Wiis 
extended  anew  over  the  Islands  of  the  Western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean^^  In  a  rapid  expedition,  which  more 
resembled  a  predatory  inroad  than  any  steady  effort  of 
conquest,  Nicephorus  widely  ravaged  Mesopotamia, 
where  a  large  detachment  of  his  army  had  been  cut  off 
in  the  defiles  of  Curdistan.  Antioch  was  invested  on  his 
return;  and  as  he  held  his  march  homeward  he  was 
surprised  by  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  bold  enter- 
prise of  a  subaltern  officer  had  made  him  master  of  that 
great  and  opulent  CapitaL  Less  happy  fortune  attended 
expedition  despatched  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily; 
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where  the  Saracens,  encouraged  by  a  prophecy  which  TheGre^k 
declared    that  their  subjug^ation    was    reser\*ed  for  the     Empire, 
Franks,  defeated  the  Greeks  with  the  loss  of  above  tweniy  '^^  Khalif- 
thousand  men.*    The  death  ot'Nicephorus  adds  another  ^    .^^ 
murder  to  the  long  hst  of  crimes  which  shock  and  disgust      p 
us  in  the  Byzantine  Annals.  Although  his  personal  valour      ^   j, 
and    military   skill   had  extended   the    boundaries  and       gQj> 
exalted  the  glory  of  the  Kmpire»  his  severity  rendered       73Q 
him  unpopular  in  the  Capital,  and   his  moroseness  and         to 
repulsive  appearance  excited  no  other  feeliufj  than  aver-      a.  d. 
sion  in  the  abandoned  Thenphano.     For  a  while  she  en-      108K 
dured  her  ill-sorted  union  with  extreme  impatience;  and 
in  the  end  turned  her  affections  towards  John  Zimisces, 
{ihefittlf^  as  this  word  of  Armenian  origin  is  supposed  to 
mean,)  an  officer  who  in  a  small  but  firnely  prf>portioned 
body,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit  and   talents 
of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.     Nicephorus,  apprehen- 
sive of  treason,  immured  himself  in  a  fortress  built  with 
the  most  jealous  precaution;    but  the   windows   were 
accessible  by  ropes,  and  by  their  assistance  Theophano  ^*** 
admitted  assassins  who  despatched  her  husband. 

Zimisces,  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  residence,^ 
found  no  resistance  in  his  assumption  of  sovereignty, 
except  from  ihe  remonstrances  of  the  Patriarch,  who^  re- 
proaching him  with  the  assassination  of  his  Prince. 
refused  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  brows  unless  Theo* 
phano,  divorced  and  deprived  of  power,  were  consigned 
to  penitential  retirement  Zimisces  readily  consented  to 
the  removal  of  a  woman  whose  audacity  and  wickedness 
excited  both  his  apprehensions  and  detestation.!  He  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  association  of  Basil  Basil  II, 
and  Constairtine,  the  youthful  sons  of  Romanus,  in  the  Constant 
Imperial  power;  by  affability,  by  the  profuse  distribution  ^}p^'  ^^  » 
of  his  private  wealth,  and  by  an  alleviation  of  the  public  **™1*"'™' 
burthens.  The  necessities  otlhe  State  early  summoned 
him  to  the  field.  The  late  Emperor  Nicephorus,  repealing 
the  error  which  in  the  IVth  Century  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  invited  and  assisted  the  Rus- 
sians to  pass  the  Danubp,  and  those  formidable  Barba- 
rians quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  Bulgaria.!  The 
union  of  the  subjugated  Bulgarians  with  the  Russians, 
and  their  confederates  the  Palzinacae,}  swelled  the  Bar- 
barian  host  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  A  traitor- 
ous Greek,  who  hoped  to  ascend  the  Imperial  throne  by 
the  assistance  of  the  invaders,  conducted  them  through 
the  intricacies  of  Mount  H^mus  to  the  walls  of  Adri- 
anople.  There,  the  Russian  Prince  Svatosl a f  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Ambassador  of  Zimisces,  who  ordered  him 
to  repass  the  Danube,  and  threatened  an  immediate 
attack  in  case  of  refusal*  The  haughty  Barbarian  re- 
plied, '^  that  the  Emperor  need  take  no  trouble  in  seek- 
ing  him  out»  as  he  was  on  his  march  to  Constantinople  to 
drive  the  Greeks  into  Asia/'  Thatt'apital,  so  often  assailed 
by  les^s  formidable  and  less  determined  enemies,  was 
now  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  unwonted  ener^^  and 
valour  of  its  defenders.  The  protection  of  Adrian  o  pie  was 
intrujiled  to  Bardas  Sclerus,  who  chased  tlie  Barbarians 
over  the  Uiemus  into  Bulgaria^!!  That  desolated  Country 
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was  still  held  by  Svatoslaf  at  the  head  of  above  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  a§^hist  whom  Zimisces  advanced 
leading  an  army  of  thirteen  thoLisand  cavalry  and  ten 
thousand  infantry,  formidable  by  their  discipline  and 
equipments ;  while  a  fleet  of  Greek  %'essels  entered  the 
Danube  and  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Russians 
with  its  Northern  bank.  Their  vanguard  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Greeks,  who  cut  in  pieces  eig-ht  thousand 
men,  and  putsuinfr  their  success  stormed  Pereyeslavetz 
the  Capital,  where  the  garrison  perished  either  by 
the  sword  or  flames,  Svatoslaf,  entrenched  with  sixty 
thousand  men  on  the  Sonthern  bank  of  the  Danube,  was 
attacked  at  once  by  the  army  and  fleet  of  ZimisceB,  and 
after  a  series  of  defiperate  engas^ements  was  compelled 
to  surrender  on  condition  of  an  unmolested  retreat.  As 
he  in  his  return  ascended  the  Dnieper,  the  PetchenegueSi 
tempted  by  the  rich  pbmder  borne  otf  by  the  Russians, 
fell  upon  I  hem  ;  Svatoslaf  was  slain »  and  his  skull 
formed  into  a  drinking  cup.*  The  feebleness  of  the 
Khali  fate,  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  own 
successes^  encoir  raofed  Zi  mi  sees  to  form  the  bold  project  of 
once  again  extending' the  Empire  to ii<^  ancient  boundaries 
in  the  East.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  ravaged  Meso- 
potamia, stormed  Samosata,  Edessa,  and  Nisibis,  and  in 
hope  already  grasped  the  wealth  of  Bagdad.f  But  intel- 
ligence that  those  treasures  had  been  already  dissipated  by 
the  domestic  rapine  of  the  Turkish  Guards,  checked  his 
eagerness  to  attack  a  populous  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
a^inst  which  he  must  advance  through  an  arid  Desert 
occupied  by  the  brave  and  active  cavalry  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan.  Leaving  a  Country  which  he  had  strength 
to  devastate  but  not  to  retain,  he  retreated  to  Syria 
where  he  extendid  his  conquests  Southward,  until 
arrested  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripohs  on  the 
seacoast  of  Palestine. J  As  his  march  homeward  lay 
through  the  richest  lands  of  the  conquered  Provinces,  he 
inquired  how  their  revenues  had  been  allocated  by  those 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  public  finances  ; 
and  when  informed  that  these  possessions  had  beeti 
appropriated  by  the  Eunuchs  of  the  Court,  he  exclaimed 
indignantly »  **  Is  it  for  the  aggrandisement  of  such 
wretches  that  we  have  toiled  and  bled?"  This  implied 
resumption  of  their  pkinder  irritated  the  powerful  Slaves 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  and  they  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  the  menace  by  poisoning'  the  Emperor.§ 

The  reign  ofhisjoint  successors  Basil  and  Con stantine 
is  the  longe'^t  and  most  obscure  in  the  Byzantine  Annals, 
and  indeed  ulforcls  little  worthy  of  notice  except  the  suc- 
cessful but  inhuman  warfare  of  Basil  agaiust  the  Bui- 
^rians.  The  power  of  that  once  mighty  People  had 
been  broken  by  the  inroads  of  the  Russiaus  and  the 
conquests  of  Zimisces,  but  the  death  of  that  Emperor 
was  the  signal  for  revolt,  and  Samuel  the  Bulgarian 
Prince  dared  to  measure  arms  against  BasiL  He  was 
defeated  in  a  succession  of  sanguinary  battles,  and 
obliged  to  fly  from  Lychnides,  his  Capital,  which  was 
sacked  by  the  Greeks,  and  among  other  rich  plunder 
gratified  their  cupidity  by  a  booty  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  goUL  Fifteen  thousand  Bulgarian  soldiers 
were  made  prisoners,  and  BasiU  who  regarded  death  as 
too  hght  a  punishment  for  their  assertion  of  their  Coun- 
try's rights,  dividefl  those  captives  into  bands  of  one 
hundred*  of  whom  ninety*nine  had  their  eyes  torn  out, 
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while  to  the  hundredth  a  single  eye  was  left  by  which 
he  might  guide  his  blind  companions  homeward.     The 
piteous  sight  of  his  warriors  thus  savagely  mutiUted 
struck  Samuel  to  the  heart  and  speedily  occasioned  \m 
death.*     The  spirit  of  the  People  was  broken  by  this 
terrible  example,  and  Bulgaria  submitted  to  the  Greek 
dominion,   under  which  it  acquiesced  until  the  close  o* 
the  XHth  Century,     The  Empire  by  the  late  conqueits 
had  been  restored  tiearly  to  its  extent  in  the   reign  of 
Heraclius,  and  comprised  Italy  South  of  Mount   " 
gano ;  the  vast  and  rich  tract  bounded  on   the  N( 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  three  other  sides  by  the  Adriatic 
Mediterranean,  and  Euxine  Seas  ;  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago,   together  with  Cyprus  and  Crete;   Sym 
North  of  Li  ban  us ;  and  Asia  Minor  with  Armenia  aa  far 
as  the  Euphrates.      The  obedience  of  the  remoter  parli 
of  the  Asiatic  dominions  was  precarious  and  intermii- 
ting,   and    they    often  served  as  a  field  on  which  the 
aspirant!^  to  the  Imperial  purple  set  forth  their  claim* 
and   exercised  their  powers  before  they  entered  on  tbt 
more  conspicuous  and  perilous  arena  of  Constant inoplt 
During  many  years  of  this  reign  the  Asiatic  Provioo» 
were    involved    in   an   active  and  widely  diffused  war, 
maintained  by  two  rival  Generals,  Phocas  and  Scleras; 
who  laid   aside  their  mutual  dissensions  whenever  the 
approach  of  the  Imperial  armies  threatened  them  with  a 
common  danger.    Phocas  fell  in  battle  as  he  rushed  for* 
ward  to  engage  in  personal  conflict  with  Basil.     Sclerus 
long  evaded  or  defied  the  power  of  his  Sovereign,  but 
was  at  length  admitted  to  an   honourable  capilulalum,! 
The  fierce,  restless,  and  enthusiastic  disposition  of  Bsfii 
prompted  him,  even  in  Ins  sixty-eighth  year,  to  embark 
in  person  in  an    exprilititin    against    the    Sarttcens  of 
Sicily  ;J  but  he  died  before  the  sailing  of  the  armame&C 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  un warlike  subjects,  whom  he  liad 
harassed  with  compulsory  levies  and  financial  exactioBb. 
His  brother  Constantine  survived  him  three  years,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  %'alue  the  sole  possession  of  Soit- 
reignty  merely  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  unboamM 
indulgence  in  sensuality. 

In  adjusting  the  succession,  Constantine  had  de(ff-l 
mined  that  his  daughter  Zoe  should  be  at  bbeityto''^ 
select  a  Patrician,  on  whom  she  might  confer  her  hifti* 
and  the  Imperial  dignity.  With  that  disregard  fo^lDl^ 
rality  and  decency  which  so  often  shocks  us  in  lAr 
Byzantine  History*  she  made  choice  of  Romanus,ik 
already  married,  declined  the  proffered  honour  throafi 
conjugal  affection.  As  it  was  iiui mated,  hawfW, 
that  loss  of  sight*  or  even  of  life  would  lie  the  pcaaltyc^ 
his  obstinacy,  his  wife,  the  generous  Helena,  termiaiieti 
his  perilous  embarrassment  by  voluntarily  taking nw 
nastic  vows.§  The  Bride  whom  Rom  anus  was  thus 
compelled  to  receive,  had  nearly  attained  her  fiftirth 
year^  yet  no  less  inconstant  than  impetuous  in  her  choice, 
she  ere  long  poisoned  the  husband,  upon  whom  she  bid 
forced  herself,  in  order  to  make  room  tor  a  successoT.l 

Michael,  who  thus  ascended  both  the  Imperial  coQelt 
and  throne,  was  by  birth  a  Paphlagonian,  and  had «i' 
ginally  exercised  the  trade  of  money-changner»  wbenR 
he  had  risen  to  the  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the  Empre^ 
His  reign  was  short,  and  his  Crown  passed  toaNephe* 
of  his  own  name,  whom  Zoe  was  persuaded  to  adopt, 
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One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  new  rei^  was  I  he  merited 
degradaUofi  and  exile  of  ihal  weak  and  wicked  Princess, 
a  measure  so  resented  by  the  citizens  of  Constanlinofjle, 
that  they  rose  tumulluously,  and  having'  dethroned 
Michael,  recalled  the  deposed  Empress,  wlio»  associated 
with  her  sister  Theodora,  drawn  from  a  Monastery  in 
which  she  had  lon^  resided,  was  aguin  placed  on  the 
throne.*  This  preposterons  reig-n,  after  two  short  months* 
duration^  was  terminated  by  the  third  nuptials  of  Zoe, 
who,  at  the  age  of  sixly»  ^ve  her  hand  to  Cotistantine 
Monomachus.  This  Emperor,  huiik  in  debauchery, 
heard  with  indifference  that  the  unprotected  Provinces 
of  Asia  were  a  prey  to  Saracenic  invaders.  After  his 
death,  Theodora  resumed  the  Imperial  d inanity  and  ap* 
pointed  as  her  successor  Micliael  Stratiuticns,  a  decrepit 
veteran,  incapable  of  wielding  or  retaining  the  sceptre. 
By  the  death  of  Theodora,  the  Basilian  dynasty  became 
eKlinct,and  in  spite  of  her  nomination  of  Michael,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Soldiery  otfered  the  diadem  to  Isaac,  of  that 
family  of  Comneni  whose  Government,  continued  after- 
wards through  several  successive  generations,  gave  some 
degrree  of  dignity  to  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  The  mili- 
tary electors  vindicated  their  choice  in  a  battle  near  Nice, 
where  Michael  was  defeated,  and  as  his  insip^iniicance 
could  not  excite  tlie  apprehensions  of  the  victur;  he  was 
permitted,  after  taking  monastic  vows,  to  pass  his  re- 
maining years  unmolested.  Isaac,  during  his  short 
rei^,  was  happily  not  caltetl  either  by  ambition  or  the 
Deoessities  of  the  State  to  display  iho^  military  virtues 
which  had  recommended  his  advancement  ;  but  his  do- 
mestic administration  was  marked  by  vigour  and  wis- 
dom exerted  in  restoring  the  financial  prosperity  and 
military  force  of  the  Empire.  Worn  with  the  toils  of 
Guvernment,  in  declining  years  he  wished  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  broLher  John  ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  accept 
ihe  arduous  dignity,  it  was  transferred  to  a  retainer  of 
the  Comnenian  House,  Constanline  Ducas,  upon  whose 
^ceeptance  by  the  People*  Isaac  retired  to  a  Monastery.t 

The  character  of  Conslantine  Ducas  did  little  credit 
10  the  penetration  of  Isaac.  The  attention  of  the  new 
Emperor  was  engrossed  by  the  pernicious  project  of 
establishing  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Androniirus,  and 
Conslantine,  in  equal  dignity  as  joint  Emperors,  whilst 
he  allowed  the  Tnrks  to  ravage  the  Asiatic  Provinces 
with  impunity,  or  impoverished  the  Imperial  Treasury 
by  purchasing  their  forbearance.  On  his  death,  his 
vridow  Eudocia  was  invested  with  the  administration 
during  the  minority  of  Iier  sons,  and  the  parental 
solicitude  of  the  dying  Constantine  exacted  a  written 
promise  that  she  would  never  by  a  second  marriage  en- 
danger the  rights  of  the  young  Princes.  In  spile,  how- 
ever, of  this  solemn  pledge,  deposited  in  the  hands  ol 
the  Patriarch,  Eurlocia,  ere  many  months  were  passeii, 
bestowed  her  hand  on  a  brave  soldier,  Romamis  Dio- 
genes.} 

The  impatience  with  which  this  warlike  Prince  viewed 
the  devastation  of  his  Asiatic  Provinces,  hurried  him 
into  a  conflict  with  the  Turks,  in  which  he  lost  both  his 
liberty  and  throne.  The  rise  and  progress  of  that  fierce 
Tribe  which  now  swayed  Asia  Westward  of  the  Indus, 
will  brieHy  occupy  us  before  the  close  of  the  Chapter, 
but  we  hasten  onward  Cor  the  present  in  an  unbroken 
L-ourse,  to  complete  our  as^iigned  period  of  Byzantine 
H  i  s  tory  •  _^ _^_.^ 
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The  captivity  of  Romanus  gave  uncontrouled  Sove- 
reignty to  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  the 
sons  of  Constantine  Dncas.  They  confined  Eudocia  to 
a  Monastery,  and  declared  the  unfortunate  Emperor  an 
outlaw  and  public  enemy,  II js  conqueror,  indeed*  re- 
stored to  him  liberty,  and  prepared  an  auxiliary  force 
which  might  enable  him  to  reascend  the  throne;  but 
Romanus,  after  bravely  but  nuiiuccessfully  contesting 
two  battles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  tore 
out  his  eyes  with  so  great  barbarity  that  in  a  few  days 
he  died  of  the  injury.* 

The  joint  reign  of  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constan- 
tine presents  nothing  worth  notice,  except  the  event  by 
which  it  was  terminated.  Their  divided  and  feeble  Go- 
vernment held  forth  the  prospect  of  impunity,  and  even 
of  hope,  to  adventurous  ambition,  and  Nicephorus  Bo- 
tauiates  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  at  the  bead 
of  the  Asiatic  Legions  advanced  to  terminate  both  the 
reign  of  the  Triumvirate  and  the  rivalry  of  another 
insurgent,  Nicephorus  Bryennius  The  latter  was  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  was  in  advanced  age  that  he  obtained  the 
Crown,  and  his  suspicions  were  soon  excited  by  one  who 
had  served  him  with  fidelity,  Alexius  Comnenus,  the 
third  and  most  illustrious  of  the  sons  of  that  John  who 
had  before  declined  the  offered  diadem. 

Timely  wurned  of  the  Emperor's  intention  to  deprive 
him  of  liberty  and  jierhaps  of  I ife»  Alexius  sought  safety 
in  flight,  and,  compelled  in  self-defence  to  rebellion,  he 
returned  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  with  little  oppo- 
sition placed  their  commander  on  the  throne,  from  which 
Nicephorus  was  transferred  unharmed  to  the  retirement 
of  a  Monastery.t 

It  is  here  that  we  may  moat  conveniently  notice  the 
early  Hit^tory  of  that  conqueror  who  overthrew  Romanus 
Diogenes.  Of  the  three  great  Tartar  nations,  the  Huns, 
the  Mongols,  and  the  Turks,  who  have  spread  their 
devastations  and  dominion  over  the  largest  and  most 
populous  portion  of  the  civili'/ed  World,  the  last  alone 
have  retained  existence  as  an  independent  People.  Their 
first  appearance  in  Persian  History  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Xlth  Centnry  exhibits  them  us  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merons  and  formidaljle  of  the  Pastoral  Nations.  When 
that  uughty  destroyer,  .Mahmnd  ol  Ghizni,  had,  by  his 
twelve  lanatical  expeflitions  to  Hindustan,  exhausted 
the  energies  of  his  people,  the  reported  bravery  and 
numbers  of  the  Turks  who  roved  over  the  wastes  of 
IJokharah  alarmed  the  caution  of  his  declining  years. 
Under  the  guise  of  friendship,  he  asked  a  Turkish  Envoy 
what  assistance  his  Tribe  could  afford  him  in  case  of 
attack.  '*  Send  this/'  said  the  Turk,  holding  forth  an 
arrow,  ^*  and  fitly  thousand  horsemen  will  repair  to  your 
standard  ;  add  another  from  my  quiver  and  the  number 
will  he  doubled;  if  you  need  further  aid,  despatch  my 
bow  through  our  Trit>es,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
mounted  warriors  will  obey  the  summons/'J  Mahmud 
listened  to  ttie  answer  with  deep  alarm,  but  the  storm 
of  invafiiou  vva^  averted  until  his  death  ;  after  which  his 
son  Ma^ssoud  was  utterly  defeated  at  Zendecan,  in  Kho- 
rassan,  l^y  Togrul  Beg.  the  Turkish  Chief,  and  this 
decisive  action  at  once  shattered  into  fragments  the  co- 
lossal Empire  of  the  Ghiznevides.§  The  descendants 
of  Buyaln  the  Bow  ides  as  they  are  named,  had  put  an 
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Hiftory-  end  to  the  capricious  and  brutal  tyranny  theo  exercised 
«^^^-^.  over  the  Khalifs  by  the  Turkish  Guards,*  and  under  the 
From  title  of  Emi r-al^m ra,  or  Chief  of  the  Nobles*  ruled  Pereia, 
A*  ^-  until  they  ihemselves  sank  beneath  the  power  of  the 
802.  Ghiztievides.t  The  Turkish  Prince,  as  a  consequence 
730.  of  his  victory,  enjoyed  the  higjh  consideration  resulting 
*^  from  the  custody  of  the  Khalif,  and  the  possession  of 
1*-^^"'  Bagdad.  Tog-rul  Be£r»  ti^e  grandson  of  Seijuk,  and 
the  first  Sultan  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  reigned  from 
Bokhara  to  Syria,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus,  to  the 
Black  Sea;  and  at  hjs  death,  in  his  seventieth  year,  be- 
queathed the  vast  Empire  which  he  had  conquered  to  his 
Nephew.  Alp  Arslan.  That  great  Prince  reigned  with- 
out a  rival  among  the  Mohammedans,  as  The  Fatimite 
Khalifs  of  Egypt,  happy  to  maintain  their  independence, 
sought  by  obsequious  missions  the  friendship  of  the 
warlike  potentate,  whose  double  sway,  as  the  ruler  of 
the  East  and  West,  was  denoted  by  the  formidable 
symbol  of  a  scimitar  girt  on  each  Ihigh.J 

The  founder  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  was  ObeJdallah» 
who,  although  he  claimed  the  Khalifate,  and  the  name 
which  attached  to  his  descendants  in  virtue  of  an  alleged 
descent  from  Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali  and  daughter  of 
the  Prophet,  is  represented  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
a  Jewish  mechanic  of  Emessa,§  This  adventurer  con- 
quered the  Aglabite  Princes  of  Tripoli »  and  soon  after 
ex|>elUng  the  Edrissites  from  Western  Africa,  reigned 
from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic.|!  His  de- 
scendant Moez  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and 
forbidding  the  name  of  the  Abbasside  Khalif  to  be  used 
in  the  public  prayers,  himself  assumed  that  title.  The 
auspicious  origin  of  those  Princes  was  a  tender  point  to 
which  their  enemies  often  adverted ;  and  Moez,  having 
been  once  addressed  on  the  subject  of  his  lineage,  drew 
forth  his  scimityr,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Behold  my  gene* 
alogy!"  then,  throwing  handfuls  of  gold  among  fiis  sol- 
diers, added » **  Those  are  my  family  !*^f  He  laid  out  a  city, 
adjoining  to  Post  at,  the  existing  Capital  of  Egypt,  and 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Caherah^  (or  the  victo- 
rious,) which  the  Franks,  by  an  easy  cormplion,  have 
changed  into  Cairo.  His  grandson  Hakem  was  a  lunatic, 
and  by  a  delusion  not  very  rare  among  such  unfortumUe 
persons,  imagined  himself  the  Deity,  and  insisted  on 
the  adoration  of  his  subjects.  His  extravagance  has 
interest  for  the  Christian  investigator  of  the  History 
^  jj^  of  that  period,  since  it  impelled  him  to  destroy 
1009,  ^^^  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
obliterate  the  cave  which  tradition  re^jresented  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  bwly  of  Christ.**  This  outrageous  act 
agitated  the  minds  of  all  Christians  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation, and  Brst  raised  that  spirit  which  burst  forth 
so  fiercely  in  the  Crusades. 

•  Price,  ii.  155.    Malcolm,  i.  167.     D^Herbelot,  v.  BruaA. 
f  De  GuifFiits^  i.4l0.  ii.  169.    Price,  ii.  267. 
{  M*lct»lm,  i.  208,     Dm  Guignes,  iii.  197,  198, 
^   D*Herbelyt,  v.  fuihetninA. 

(I  Elmacbi,   }%7.     D'Herlielot,  t«.  cil\     See   De  Qui^e*,    who^ 
however,  (i  3Gii,  366  >  caanot  be  mroDciled  with  himself, 

*♦  Omi.  V.  Hakem.     Baron.  Anna/,  ad  a,  o.  1009. 
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Thus   the   spiritual   preeminence   of  the   Abbisfide  t 
Khalifs  sank  before  the  pretensions  of  this  recent  dynasty^    ^ 
whilst  their  temporal  power  was  lost  as  it  had  tieen  gained,  ^ 
by  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.     Thai  sword  was  now  ^ 
wielded  by  a  bold,  a  strong,   and  not   unskilful   hand. 
Romanns  Diogenes,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  three 
campaigns,  in  which  he  slaughtered   or  dispersed  ibe 
numerous  armies  led  af^inst  him  by  the  feudatories  or 
the  Generals  of  Alp  Arslan,  advanced   adventurously  it 
the  lieud  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  conftnei  of 
Media.     Alp  Arslan,   leading   forty  thousand  cavalry, 
hastened  to  chastise  the  invader ;  but  a  near  view  of  the 
strength  of  his  enemy  suggested  moderation.    When  hli 
overtures   for  Peace  were  met  by  an  insulting  demaDd 
thai  he  should  surrender  his  Capital  as  the  pledge  of  Im 
sincerily^  fhe  Turkish  Sultan  arrayed   his  squadrons  ot 
the  plain  of  Konongo^  with  his  own  hands  equipped  bit 
charger*  clothed  himself  in  his  shroud,  and  having  pe^ 
fumed  his  body  with  mnsk,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
.Mohammedan    boriaK    declared    his    determination.  / 
defeated,   to  find  a  grave  on  the  field  of  battle.     Ik 
event  was  such  as  had  been  usual  whenever  UifaoOj 
met  on  open  ground  the  cavalry  of  the  Asiatic  plaiai 
The  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Turkish   horsemen  evsdaiji 
the  onset  of  the  Greeks,  whose  dense  columns  werces-" 
posed»  without  hope  of  retaliation,  to  the  carnage  inflictad" 
by  the  skilful  archery  of  their  enemies.     Romantic tf' 
the  close  of  a  long  and   hard  fought  day,  in  which  k 
had  exhibited  admirable  valour  aud  presence  of  nuoi 
fonnd  himself  left  almost  alone  amidst  his  enemies,  by 
the  fall  or  flight  of  his  troops.    He  was  disarmed  andki 
to  the  presence  of  Alp  Arslan,  who,  in  the  first  ui^«i»> 
rous  exultation  of  triumph,  is  related  to  have  set  his  fivH 
on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  but  a  momentirj 
ionpulse  ;  he  afterwards  treated   Romaniis  with  ooosi^ 
derate  kindness,  released  him   on    promise  of  a  raoua 
of  a  million  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  preparing  to  taort 
him  in  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  when  he  received  in- 
formation  that  the   unfortunate  Monarcti  had  beeo  put 
to  death  by  his  subjects.*     The  attentiat)  of  the  Setjr 
kian  Sultans  was  so  mnch  engrossed  hy  the  cooqoMli^ 
the   regions  of  the  South,  that  Bokhara,  their  ori^ud 
Country,  had  escaped    from    their   dominion,  and  AJp* 
Arslan  was  on  his  march  to  itivade  it  with  two  huttM^ 
thousand  men,  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
The  Empire  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  attained  ital 
pilch  of  splendour  and  power  in  the  reign  of  his  mial 
successor,  Malek  Shah,  on  whose  death  it  fell  to  {ikcci 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  The  vast  territory  was  diiii 
between  the  lour  principal  Seljukian  dynasties  off 
man,  of  Persia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Rourn,  and  tbetr  i 
ous  dissensions  presented  a  favourable  opening  Ibri 
of  the  most  splendid  successes  of  the  CausAnes. 

*  Zonaj.  ii.  282— 285.     Abulfed.  AnmU.   Minitm,  iiL^KHii 
De  Guigntrs,  lii.  2U6— 2 1 1.  ' 

t  Abulftid.  Anna!.  Motiem,  in.  223.     De  QWnes,  lE  SUttl 
0'H«ib«?lot,  w.  Afp  Ar$lan. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  Xrh  AND  Xlth  CENTURIES. 


Xth  CENTURY. 

**^  GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

a-  The  Xlh  Century  is  commonly  styled  the  Dark  Age  or 
M  the  Iron  Age  of  the  Churchy  and  Ihe  deplorable  state  of 
^  Christianity  is  freely  ackiiowledfifed  by  the  Romanist 
^'  HiRtorians.*  The  Christian  Religion  suffered  little 
from,  the  j>ersecutions  of  its  enemies^  but  mticb  from  tlie 

Iig-nonncc  and  vices  of  its  professors.  Its  external  state 
has  been  deemed  not  unprosperoys,  for  Christianity  was 
propagated  in  this  Century,  although  in  a  corrupted 
form,  yet  with  considerable  success. 
The  Nestorians  displayed  great  industry  and  zeal  in 
the  diBsemi  nation  of  their  tenets,  and  I  hey  now  exti^nded 
^  their  spiritual  conquests  beyond  Mount  Imaus.  Through 
El  Ihem  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into 
BTartBfy,  particularly  among  a  most  powerful  Tribe 
H  known  by  the  name  of  Karit,  bordering  on  the  Northern 
Hpart  of  China,  In  Europe,  the  Christian  Religion 
^■•pread  among  the  uncivilized  Tribes  of  the  North  with 
I^Kequal  rapidity  ;  and  when  Rollo  with  his  Norwegian 
H^haud  was  invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  he, 
■  iflgether  with  his  followers^  embraced  the  Christian  Faith.t 
ff  Cb  ri  St  i  an i  ty  w  as  i  r  n  rod  u  ced  i  nto  Pol  a  n  d  t  h  roiig  h  Dam- 
bracka^  daughter  of  Bolislaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia.  She 
,cceeded  in  persuading  her  htisband  Micislans,  Duke  of 
Poland,  to  renounce  Paganism.  Her  exhortations  were 
seconded  by  the  reigning  Pontiff  John  XIIL  yEgitJius, 
finhop  of  Tusculum,  with  a  numerous  train  of  mission- 
,ries,  was  sent  into  Poland,  and  the  exhortations  uf  these 
lesiastics  were  enfort-ed  by  Regal  edictii  and  penal 
T\^o  Archbishoprics  and  sevi?n  Suflfragan  Bishop- 
ic5  constJtuti'd  tlie  establishment  of  the  Polish  Church. 
By  sin»ilar  iufluence  the  Faith  of  Christ  also  extended 
f  even  into  Russia,  Wiodemir,  Duke  of  that  Coun- 
y,  having  married  Anne,  sister  of  Rasilius  II.,  was 
Tsuaded  by  his  consort  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith. 
e  Russians,  without  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  adopted 
Religion  of  their  Prince,  and  Wiodemir  and  his 
'uchess  are  still  placed  among  the  Saints  of  Russia, 
Through  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Charlenujgne»  the 
ungarians  and  Avari  ha*l  received  some  faint  notions 
'"  Christianity  in  the  preceding  Century^  but  these 
otiom  were  almost  obliterated,  until  Bolosudes  and 
j'/as,  two  Turkish  Chiefs4  made  a  public  prf>fession  of 
^  e  true  Religion,  and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople. 
w  #^ormer  of  these  powerful  Chieftains  soon  apostatized, 
^^t  t.  fie  latter  was  an  active  promoter  of  Christian  educa- 


j^^      -jj*    *'*""   inckaatur  jfft'w/wiw,  qmd  tud  atprriiate  ft  bom  §ttrtii' 
i^j^      ^^  ^"^^etim  i  maftfue  fximtfantU  d^/ormifate  Piumheum  ;    aique 
j^"^^  *<^p/orum  nppri/arfi  cftrtMuevit  (Jlitcurum.   Barciaius. 
J     *5^llo  at  hi«i  ba^'tista  asBaraeil  Ihi;  name  of  Roberta 
"■-"^en  ijofveniBQent  lay  on  the  baaki  of  the  Danube. 
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tion.  Grysa,  the  Chief  of  the  Hungarians,  was  an 
unsteady  and  lukewarm  convert,  but  his  son  Stephen 
founded  the  Hungarian  Church,  He  stationed  Bishops 
with  large  revenues  in  various  places  of  his  Kingtlom, 
erected  Churches  and  Schools*  and  thus  induced  his 
subjects  almost  withuut  exception  to  renounce  the  super- 
stitions of  their  ancestors. 

In  Denmark,  Christianity  was  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression, until  Harald  its  King  embraced  the  Gospel, 
about  the  middle  of  this  Century,  It  is  said  that  his 
public  profession  of  Christianity  was  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  conqueror  Otho  the  Great,  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  own  conviction  cooperated  with  the 
will  of  his  victor.  U|>on  the  conversion  of  Harald,  two 
missionaries,  named  Adaldagus  and  Poppon,  employed 
their  ministerial  labours  am cmg  the  Cimbnans  and 
Danes,  and  Poppon»  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  conversion,  resorted  to  those  which  were  miraculous. 
His  miracles  were  indeed  of  such  a  kind  as  evinced 
them  to  be  the  effects  of  Human  art,  and  not  of  Divine 
Power.*  While  Harald  lived,  he  used  the  most  prudent 
measures  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  a^nong  his 
sulijects,  but  his  son  and  successor  Sweiii  apostatized 
from  Christianity,  and  became  its  persecutor.  Adversity, 
however,  wrought  in  him  a  salutary  change;  he  was 
driven  from  his  Kingdom,  and  during  his  exile  he  sought 
consolation  in  the  Faith  which  he  had  renounced.  He 
was  restored  to  his  domitiions,  and  exerted  the  most 
ardent  zeal  in  promotiujd;:  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

The  conversion  of  Norway  also  belongs  to  the  Xth 
Century.  lis  Kicg  Hagen  Adelstun  had  been  etluca ted 
in  England,  and  he  employed  English  mis.sionaries  to 
instruct  his  subjects.  Slow  was  the  progress  of  Religious 
light  in  this  barbarous  Country,  and  dim  were  its  rays  ; 
yet  it  was  from  this  source  that  the  f)rkney  Islands 
derived  their  knowledge  of  Chris tianity.f 

These  accessions  to  the  Church  were  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  stability  and  consistence  which  it 
acquired  in  Germany,  under  the  protection  of  Otho  the 
Great.  That  illustrious  Prince  was  constandy  employed 
in  supporting  or  founding  establishments  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christinn  Religion,  He  erected  and  en- 
dowed the  Bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  Havelburg»  Meis- 
sen, Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg.  His  munificence 
was  not  always  guided  by  prudence,  but  this  defect  must 
be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Age,  and  perhaps 
to  the  su|)erstition  of  Adelaide  his  Empress, 

In  no  Age  were  the  corruptions  of  the  Clergy  greater 
than  in  this,  and  they  increased  in  proportion  with  the 
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*  Pontoppiidui^  Annai.  Ecciei.  Dipiom.  torn.  I.  p,  59. 
f  Ibid.  in.  66.    For  the  convemDii  uf  the  Orltapyii  tee  TotTeI 
Hut.  Rfrum  Oread,  lib,  i. 
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weal  I  h  of  the  Ch«rch.  The  History  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tifTs,  which  has  been  related  in  our  Annals  or  Italy, 
is  a  narrative  of  the  most  fla^tious  crimes.  Yet  notwith- 
standing their  great  profligocy  and  the  treqiieiit  ooinincr 
lions  by  which  Rome  was  disltirbetl,  the  Papal  power 
received  large  accessions  of  strength.  Otho  the  Great, 
as  we  have  seen,  published  an  Edict  prohibiting  the 
efectiofi  of  any  Pontiff,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Emperor  ;  but  the  Bishops  f>f  Rome,  partly  by  stra- 
tagem and  partly  by  violence,  found  means  of  eluding 
or  opposing'  that  Decree.  Many  Bishops  and  Abbots 
obtained  for  their  tenants  and  possessions  an  immunity 
from  secular  jurisdiction  and  all  imposts  ;  and  tor  them- 
selves an  absolute  Civil  as  well  as  Spiritual  dominion  in 
their  respective  territories. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  Xth  CENTURY. 

SIMEON  METAPHRASTES, 

FLOR.  A.  I>.  912, 

was  descended  from  an  illustrious  Greek  family^  and 
was  promoted  by  Leo  Vl.  to  I  he  highest  dignity  in  the 
State » the  Treasurers  hip  or  Chancellorship  of  the  Empire, 
Sneh  portions  of  his  time  as  were  not  employed  in 
pubhc  business  he  devoted  to  Literature*  particularly  to 
the  illustration  of  Ecclesiastkal  antiquities.  By  the 
command  of  Cons  tan  tine  VII.j  the  son  of  Leo,  he  under- 
took to  g^ive  a  more  elegant  style  lo  the  Liv€9  of  the 
SainL%  which  had  been  originally  composed  in  a  Imr- 
barotjs  language,  and  hence  he  wan  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  MetaphrasK  or  Tramlaior.  The  genuine 
Lives  amouiLt  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  besides  which  there  are  ninety-five  reckoneil  spu- 
rious. He  wa-s  the  author  also  of  some  Poems  and 
Prayers. 

Leo  All  alius  fit  Syjntonum  Scriptk,  p.  94.  Cave, 
HisL  Lit.  torn.  li.  p.  99,  90.  Spanheim,  HUL  ChriU. 
s»c.  X,  sec.  10, 

MOSES  BARCEPHA, 

FLOR.   CJRC*   A,    I>.  901,  OB.  A.   D.  912j 

was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  piety  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bfth  Ramah.  He  belonged  to  the  Sect  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  on  that  account  his  Works  are  not  be  read  without 
caution.  His  principal  Work,  entitled  De  Pamdix^}^  m 
three  Books,  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  edited 
by  Andrew  Maj^iws,*  He  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
Genms  and  on  the  Go^d  of  St.  Mtitthew,  a  Treatise  De 
Anima^  and  another  entitled  De  Seclanim  multiiudine 
et  differentia. 

Hid.  Litteraire  de  France,  torn.  i.  Cavei  HisL  Lit, 
tom,  ii.  p.  9L 

CONSTANThXUS  VIIL  PORPHYRO- 
GENETA, 

OB.  A.   D.  959. 

This  learned  Princef  was  the  son  of  Leo  the  Wise, 
and  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  Crown  when  he  was 

«  Published  at  Aatwer|s  Btrci.  a.  d.  1569. 

I  The  following  is  lh«  euki||ry  of  Zoanrai,  Amrtal,  c*  3.    'H»  Si 

fuUut  im  wuyy^t^mrtt*  airm^  rnXkA  ^*T$t  »cj   t|  Iwi^piJiPf  a  i«  /mi 


only  seven  years  of  age.  He  waj*  the  universal  patron 
of  learned  men,  but  his  own  favourite  study  was  History. 
His  chief  Work  is  on  Historical  and  Political  Pandects, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  lost. 

Cave,  Hist,  Lit.   torn.  ii.  p,  92,     Spanheim.   Hiii  ^ 
Ckmt.  s»c.  X*  sec.  10. 

EUTYCHIUS 


OB.    A.  D.  9.^0, 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  has  acquired  a  higher 
rcputatiou  than  Eutychius,  Bishop  of  Aleiandna.     His 
Annals Jrom  the  foundation  t)f  the  World  to  the  yctroT 
Christ  940,  contain  much  curious  information,  although 
debased  by  puerihties  and  incredible  fictions.  An  abstiKt 
of  these   Annalit  in  the  original   Arabic,  with  a  Latii 
version,  was  published  by  Selden,  a.  o.  1642»  Londoo. 
The  entire  Work,  with  the  Preface  of  Selden,    enriched 
with  Arabic  and  Latin  annotations,  was  edited  by  Pococfe, 
A,  D.  1659,  Oxon.     Besides  his  Annals^  Eutychiusi* 
the  author  of  a  Work  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily  after  I 
capture    by  the   Saracens ;    »nd  also  of  a   Oispuialii 
between  the  Heterodox  and  Chri*^tians,  in  opposition tn 
the  Jacobites.     He  wrote  also  some  Treatises  on  M«li- 
cine. 

Jo.  Albert  Fahricii  Bibliographia  Antiqnaria^  p.  Iff 
Eusebii  Ilenaudoti  Hist  Patriarch.  Alvxand.  p,  SfT, 
Cave,  HiU.  Lit  tom  ii.  p.  96.  Spanheim,  HiMt,  CktiA 
saec.  X.  sec.  10. 

NICON, 

OB.    A.  D.  999, 

was  an  Armenian,  and  at  an  early  age  embraced  4b 
Monastic  hie,  but  was  employed  as  a  missionary.  Be 
composed  a  Treatise  On  the  Religion  of  the  Armatttm, 
whicn  was  edited  by  Colelerius.  Tlie  Jesuit  SinzKiid 
translated  his  Annals  into  Latin,  from  the  orfp'nal  Qtttk 
Cave,  HixL  Lit  tom  ii.  p.  103,  Spanheim,  BkL 
Christ,  saec.  x.  sec.  10. 

CECUMENIUS  AND  OLYMPIODORUS 

are  of  uncertain  date,  but  are  most  generally  ptoi 
among  the  uulhors  of  the  Xlh  Century.  Tbey  w&t 
distinguished  for  those  compilations  called  by  theLidt* 
Catena  or  Chaim,  being  a  collection  of  the  opimoof 
and  interpretations  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  (Sf^ 
menius  was  commonly  called  '' the  Greek  Scboliist  a 
the  New  Testament.'*  His  W^orks  have  been  editcdi 
Gra^ce,  Verona,  a.  o.  1532;  Lat.  Venet.  a.  d.  ibH> 
Gt.  and  Lat.  Paris,  1631,  2  tom,  fol. 

Cave,    Hist,  Lit,  tom.  ii.  p.  112.    Spanheim,  Bd 
Christ,  SBBC.  X.  sec,  10. 

GERBERT,  OR  SYLVESTER  IL 

POWTIPEX  A.  I>.  999,    OB.  A.   D.   1003. 

This  Pontiff  claims  the  first  place  among  the  L*uj 
writers  of  the  Xth  Century,  and  we  have  treaUtI  tui 
History  at  length  in  the  Annals  of  FftANci,  (ch.  ha 
p,  519,)  Besides  his  Mathematical  Works,  he  »  lk_ 
author  of  Epistles,  both  while  he  was  Archl 
RheimSf  and  also  after  he  was  raised  to  the  Pontif 

HisL   Lit  de  France,   torn  vi.  p.   559.    Ckve,  W 
Lit  tom  ii.  p.  115,  116. 
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RATHEIR, 

OB.   A.  D.  973, 

was  Bishop  of  Verona,  more  filtcd  for  a  life  of  retire- 
ment and  shidy  than  for  a  public  station.  His  Works, 
which  are  yet  extant,  discover  ^at  Siigacity  as  well  as 
learning. 

HUL  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  339.  Cave,  Hi»L 
Lit  torn.  ii.  p.  95.  Spanheim,  HisL  Chritt  s»c.  %, 
sec»  10. 


ODILO, 

OB.  A.  D.  1002, 

is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  Arclibishop  of  Lyons, 
but»  according  to  Fleury,  he  obstinately  refused  that 
emment  station,  notwithstanding  itie  yrg;ent  entreaties 
iKJth  of  Poniitfs  and  Emperors,  choosing  to  remain 
Abbot  of  Ougni.  His  writings  never  attained  medio- 
crity, and  are  now  sunk  into  total  oblivion. 

Fleury,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iviii.     Cave,  f/wf.  LiL  tom.  Vh 
p.  114, 


AITO. 

OB.  POST  A.  D.  960, 


was  Bishop  of  Vercelli^  and  the  author  of  a  Treatise 
De  pressuris  Ecclesia^lick,  z\  e.  concerning  the  sufferings 
and  grievances  of  the  Church. 

HM.  Lit  de  Francf,  tom.  vi.   p.  261.     Cave,  Hist, 
Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  99. 


I 


DUNSTAN. 

OB.  A,  o.  98S. 


k         The  only  Work  of  Dunstan  (whose  life  bas  already 

9^  been  amply  detailed  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  Annals,  cb. 

***'  Ixviii.  p.  506.)  which  remains,  is  a  book  in  favour  of 
Monachism,  entitled  De  Concordid  Reguiarunh  or  The 
Harmony  of  (he  Mojimtic  Rules.  It  contains  twelve 
Ciia piers,  and  has  lieeij  placed  as  an  Appendix  to 
Keimer's  Work,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  in  England.  Douay,  1626. 

Cave,  Hi»t,  Lit  torn.  ti.  p.  10'2,    CoUier,  Ecttemanticcd 

^'HiMtory   of  England,    vol    i.    Cent    lU.    p,  IS  I— 203. 

■  Wanier,  EccL  Hist  vol  i.  book  iv.  Cent,  10.     Godwin, 

'     He  ProimiL  tom.  i. 


k 


^LFRIC,  or  ALFRIC. 

OB.  k,  D.  1006. 


A  successor,  though  not  the  immediate  one^  of  Dun- 

stan  iu  the  See  of  Canterbury.     He  was  an  Englishman 

Iby  birth,  a  disciple  of  Ethelwolf,  Bishop  of  Winchesterj 

id  the  successor  of  this  Prelate  in  the  Monastery  of 

kbingdon.      There  has  been    a  controversy   concern- 

if51fric ;   whether  there   were  one   or   two   of  this 

(name,  or  rather  whether  jEllVic  the  Monk  were   ^Elfric 

Archbishop?     The   author  before  us  was  a  man  of 

&t   learning,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 

i.toglo-Saxon  Church,     There  is  a  Grammar^  and  also 

[a  LeJticon  by  him  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  Translation  of  the 

f  first    Books  of  the   Holy  Scriptures,  a  Hutory  of  the 

Churchy  and  1*^0  Sermom. 

Flenry^  Hist  Ecci.  lib.  Iviii.     Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom.  ii. 


p.  108. 


BURCHARD. 

OB.  A.  D.  1005. 


A  German  by  birth,  and  educated  in  the  Monastic 
li<»t  but  at  length  Bishop  of  Worms,  His  reputation 
is  founded  on  his  compilalion,  entitletl  Decretal  divided 
into  XX  Books,  although  a  part  of  the  merit  of  this  col- 
lection is  due  to  Olberi. 

Hist,  Lit  de  Franct^  torn.  vii.  p.  295.  Cave,  Hist. 
t,it  torn.  Ji.  p.  105. 
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HERESIES  OF  THE  Xth  CENTURY. 

The  profound  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  this  Age,  No  new 
prevented   the  rise  of  heterodox  doctrine  ;  but  ancient  Y*?**p^°  **** 
Heresies  continuetl  in  their  former  vigour.  That  branch  jj^,    *^° 
of  the  Manicheans,  denominated  Paulicians,  whose  origin 
has  been  already  related,  liecamc  formidable  in  Thrace, 
under  the  reign  of  John  Zimisces,    A  great  part  of  that  Stnte  of  the 
Sect  had  been  banished  thither  by  the  order  of  Copro-  ancient 
nyniiis,  so  early  as  the  Vlllh  Century,  and  they  carried  ®****' 
their  ttirbulencc  with  them.     The  contests  concermng 
Predestination  and  the  Eucharist,  which  disturbed  the 
Church  in  the  preceding  Century,  in  the  Xth  were  re- 
duced to  silence.     The  followers  of  Pelagins  lived  in 
peace  with  those  of  Augustin  ;  so  also  did  those  who 
beheved  in  the  corporal  presence,  with  those  who  denied 
it.     But  the  calm  of  Ihe  Church  was  that  of  stupidity, 
not  of  toleration.     The  controversies  between  the  Greek 
antl   Latin   Churches,   though  not  entirely  suppressed, 
were  also  carried  on  with  less  impetuosity  than   before. 
The   Greeks   had    divisions   among   themselve.s,  which 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  causes  of  dissention 
with  the  Western  Church, 


Xlth  CENTURY. 
GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Xth  Century,  as  we  have  before  said,  has  been 
styled  by  Ecclesiastical  Writers  Seeadum  Obscurum;  Ihe 
Xlth  ha.s  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Saculum  Hli- 
debrandinum.  It  is  useless  to  dispute  whether  a  more 
appropriate  title  might  not  have  been  found. 

With  tbeexception'of  the  Crusades,  the  History  of  which 
is  reserved  for  another  place,  little  was  done  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  aninng  Barbarous  Nations, 
and  that  little  was  effected  chiedy  by  the  Nestorians. 
In  Tartary,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
great  numbers  were  gained  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. Metropolitan  Bishops,  with  Suffragans  under 
their  jurisdiction,  were  established  in  the  Provinces  «tf 
Casgar,  Nuacheta,Turkestan>  Genda,  and  Tangul ;  and 
these  were  governed  by  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  who 
resided  in  Chaldi^a.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  suffered  from  the 
usurpations  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  Although  they 
had  many  wars  with  each  other »  yet  they  united  in 
opposing  the  Christian  Religion  ;  the  Turks  by  cruelty 
towards  their  Christian  subjects,  and  the  Saracens  by 
seducing  them  to  ll*e  profession  of  Mohammedanism. 

Connected  with  the  external  stale  of  Christianity,  is 
the  state  of  learning;  and  the  declining  condition  of  the 
Eastern  Etnpire  had  a  fatal  influence  on  Science  and 

•  Renaudot,  Andmnei  Reiatiom  dew  imdtt  ei  tie  /«  Ckme, 
4e 
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Literature,  In  the  West  the  Arts  and  Sciences  seemed 
to  revive.  Schools  flmirished  in  Italy  liuring  this  Cen- 
tury, and  the  Italian  Literati  transplanted  themselves 
into  France  particularly  into  Normandy.  The  Normans 
m  their  lurn  were  instrumental  in  restoring;  Literature 
in  Enc:land.  William  the  Conqueror  enpitccd  a  con* 
sideraiale  number  iif  learned  men  from  Normandy  to 
settle  in  his  new  do  minions. 

The  increase  of  Schools  l!iroughout  Europe  in  this 
Century  was  g;reat,  and  they  were  supphed  with  able 
and  eminent  masters.  In  the  precedi!i«^  Century  ihere 
were  no  Schocds,  but  those  which  belong:ed  ti»  Monas- 
teries, or  Episcopal  residences^  and  there  were  no  other 
masU^rs  than  the  Beiiedictine  Monks,  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  XI th  Century,  in  many  cities  of  France  and 
Italy,  there  were  laics  of  erudition  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  youth.  They  comprehended 
in  their  course  of  instruction  more  branches  of  know- 
ledge than  the  MouelsIic  teachers,  and  they  tau|^ht  in  a 
belter  method.  They  had  studied  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Saracens,  and  had  improved  their  own  stock  of  Learning, 
b)  a  diligent  perusal  ot  the  Works  of  the  Arabian  authors.* 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Schools  erected  in  this 
Centyry,  the  course  of  instruction  comprehended  those 
which  were  commonly  styled  the  seven  Liberal  Arts. 
They  consisted  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logie^  Arith- 
metic, jVIusic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  Tbe  first 
three  branches  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
TrkHum ;  by  which  the  student  was  conducted  to  the 
Inst  tbur,  or  the  Quadrivuifn^  this  beiuij:  the  summit  ot 
literary  fame.  But  the  Learning  of  the  Latins  waa  prin- 
cipally confined  in  the  study  of  Dialectics  or  Logic, t 
and  the  QuadriviuTn  was  seldom  approached-  The 
books  of  Aiistotle  had  l>een  brought  by  the  Saracens 
into  Spain,  and  a  host  of  learned  men  arose,  whose 
labours  were  exclusively  devoted  lo  the  illustration  of 
the  Works  of  the  Stagy  rite. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  Logic  was  followed  by  a 
schism  between  iis  Professors,  and  they  were  divided  by 
the  appellation  of  iVo7n?;/a/i.«i*  Q,n^  RmUsis.  The  two 
parties  agreed  that  the  object  of  Logic  was  the  consider- 
ation of  Universats  in  their  various  relations,  but  the 
grand  question  on  which  the  Logicians  dilfered  was, 
Whether  these  Universals  were  real  things  or  mere 
denominations  ?  One  jiariy  maintained,  that  Universals 
were  Reahtk»s,  and  add  need  in  behalf  of  their  opinion 
the  authority  of  Plato;  the  other  party  athrmed  that 
Universals  were  mere  words,  in  which  they  were  sup- 
jx>rted  by  Aristotle.  The  chitf  ol  the  Seel  of  Nomi- 
nalists was  John,  who,  on  actuunt  of  his  logical  sub- 
liUy,  was  surnamed  the  Sophist,  but  whose  history  is 
involved  in  obscurity;  the  corypheu^  of  the  Realihts  is 
not  so  easily  settled,  though  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Sect  is  EoseHinns^J 

Whatever  praise  may  be  awarded  to  the  patrons  of 
Literature  in  this  Century,  little  of  tlie  merit  belongs  to 
the  Sacred  Order,  The  degeneracy  <d  the  Clergy  had 
now  reached  its  acme,  particularly  in  the  Latin  Church, 
and  the  cause  of  this  decay  ^n  Piely  and  Learning  may 
be  found  in  the  augmented  power  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs.     The    five    Popes    who    governed    the    Western 

*  Muratori^  jtnfitj.  //«/  toiti.  iii.  p.  9S5. 

f  l^iifranc,  Archbiiihop  of  Ciiuttrbury,  was  commonly  callc^il  the 
Oialerficum  {  Anselm,  his  succcK&or,  wait  equully  versed  in  the  tame 
ScicQce.  The  Dialni^e  of  Aojielm,  De  GrtsmmaiicOf  is  to  be  fuund 
m  hi«  Workii  tiidiled  by  Gi^rij^ron,  torn,  i,  p  143, 

2  S«e  p.  579. 


Chureh,  at  tbe  com  men  cement  of  the  Xlth  Century, 
were  not  chargeable  with  those  crimes  which  rendertd 
their  successors  infamous  ;  but  the  enormities  of  Bene- 
dict IX.,  the  scandal  of  his  sale  of  the  Papacy^  and  the 
disgraceful  spectacle  of  three  siraultaneous  daimaiili  tn 
the  Pontificale,  are  amou^  the  foulest  pAgeii  of  the  Hi^ 
tory  of  ttie  Romish  See.  Afier  the  death  of  Clement  IL, 
Benedict  IX,,  though  twice  degraded,  forced  his  way  to 
the  Papal  chair  a  third  time,  but  in  the  ensuing  year 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  power  to  Damasus  IL,  ihe 
nominee  of  the  Emperor.  Damasus  lived  but  three  and 
twenty  days,  and  the  Emperor  appointed  Bruno,  Bishop 
of  Tout.  This  PontitFwas  known  by  the  name  of  Leo 
IX.,  and  his  virtues  have  obtained  for  him  aplaee  ui  life 
saintly  calendar. 

The  two  Pontiffs  who   sncceeded  Leo  may  be  paisedi 
over  in  silence,  but  Nicholas  IL  fills  a  considerable  place 
in  the  Hiiitory  of  the  Popes.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtaiotd 
nndispnted  possession    of  his  dignity  be   assembled  i 
Council  at  Rome,  which  completely  altered  the  andci^ 
mode  of  electing  the  Bishops  of  that  City,     Before  ik^ 
lime,  the  Popes  were  chosen   not  only  by  the  suffhtjia^ 
of  the  Cardinals,*   but    by   the   whole   of  the   Roomi 
Clergy,   the  Nobility,   the   Burgesses,  and  the  Peopk* 
To  prevent  the  tumults  incidental  on  so  popular  a nifflt 
of  election,  the  Council  enacted  that  the  Cardiaais,  vbi^ 
ther  Presbyters   or  Bishops,  should  elect  a  Pope  WW** 
ever  a  vacancy  occurred,  though  without  any  prejodke 
to  the  Imperial  rights.     Tne  consent  also  of  tbe  Cieifi, 
Burgesses,  and  People  was  required  to  oomplele  the 
election.     But  as  the  principal   indnence  in  the  eketioi 
devolved  on  the  Cardinals,  it  led  the  way  to  iheirs^ 
power  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  succeeding  Century  tbe 
right   of  electing  lo   the  Apostolic  See  was  allogelhtt 
Iransferred  lo  their  College. 

Although  Nicholas  had  expressly  acknowledgtd  tad 
confirmed,  in  the  Edict  of  the  Roman  Council,  rherifriit 
of  Ihe  Emperor  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Popr^ 
yet  on  his  death,  the  Romans,  by  the  instigmtton  ol" 
Hildebrand,  then  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  presumpluou^f 
violated  this  privilege.  They  elected  Ansel m,  Btihop 
of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  IL,  wtlll* 
out  consulting  the  Emperor.  Agnes,  the  mother  of  liK 
young  Emperor  Henry  IV.^  no  sooner  received  an 
account  of  this  transaction,  than  she  assembled  a  Cooa* 
cil  at  Basil,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  ttie  authnrityof 
her  sou,  as  yet  a  minor,  she  elevated  Cadolaus,  BelkOfp 
of  Parma,  to  the  Ponlificate  by  Uie  title  of  Honoritttll 
But  in  this  contest  ihe  Imperial  candidate  wa&  defealdl 
and  although  he  never  would  resign  his  preteiisi<»i» 
Alexander  IL  was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
Pope, 


*  CardlnaLs,  according  to  their  origiaal  inatihxtiottj  tmn  Pncift 
or  DeiiC«»mt,  placed  in  Catliedjala  ur  lujr<^  Churches,  ta  opposiljNB 
to  those  who  were  attached  to  sniaJl  C'hurches  or  Chapela.  h 
former  timt'j*,  the  litU  was  by  no  meana  confined  to  the  )^ryaA%tsA 
Deacons  of  iho  Church  of  Rome,  nur  to  the  secular  Cler|[y ;  Nl 
It  wai»  in  iwn  in  all  the  Latin  Churche^  &nd  wsuidmI  bj  AIM^ 
Canuns,  and  Monks.  The  Edict  of  Nicholas  II.  dindei  ialolst 
cliL«Mj«  this  Cardinals  who  were  to  have  th«  ri^bl  of  suffl>&g«  iailc 
rkclion  of  a  Pope,  viz*  Cardinal  Bi&ho|>i  ;wd  Cardiool  Clerkft.  Bj 
the  former  are  meant  seven  Bithopii  who  belonged  to  tha  dtr  aal 
territory  of  Koine  ;  the  Cardinal  Clerks  comprehisiMled  the  ram 
and  Deucona.  The  name,  origin^  &nd  rip^htt  of  Cardinati  an  m^ 
memted  by  Fabriciuwj  Btbitot/r.  Anftquar.  p.  456.  But  thcfvareOi 
DisaeTtationti  which  deserve  part icular  notice  :  oov  it  by  Uurttiin, en- 
titled Df  Origmr  Cardinaftiliu,  Antyj.  ItaL  Medii  -Cri,  loin.  ¥.  p.  H^ 
The  iither  is  that  of  Fred.  Spanheim,  eatiUetl  Canima/tU^  [XgrnHgu 
aid  at  AnctoTiiaiit  xi  Smcuto  nataiUy  Hat,  C^ntt^  tac  si.  wee  6* 
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y.        «Tbe  cont<ist  was  cArried  on  with  a  far  p^reater  degree 
»i«^  of  violence,  when  Hiklebrand  himRelf  succeeded  A^lexan- 
Mid,  <Jer.     This  extraordintiry  man  wfis  a  Tuscan^  nf  huriible 
^   parcntag^e,*  and  edueatetl  in  the  Monastery  nf  Chi gtu.  By 
^      various  prradationB  he  rose  lothe  dijrnity  of  Chan  eel  lor  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  and  in  that  station  governed  the  Ro- 
omn  PontilfH  fmni  the  time  of  Ijco  IX.     On  the  same 
day  in  which  Alexander  was  inierredj  he  was  raised  to 
the  Pontificate  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  Car- 
dinals, BishopSf  Abbots,  Monks,  and  People  ;  this  una- 
nimity was  obtained  by  bribing  such  as  eould  be  cor- 
rupted«  and  by  poisoning-  such  as  could  not   be  briij€<L 
The  election  was  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.,  Kin^^  of  the 
Romans,    to   whom  Aasbassadors  bad    been    sent   ati- 
nouncing  the  choice  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People, 
Too  soon  did  the  Emperor  perceive  thai,  by  consent* 
^l      in|?^  to  the  election  of  Hildebrand,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Greasy  VII.,  he  had  raised  up  a  powerful  rival  not 
only  to  his  own  authority,  but  to  ihe  independence  of 
all  temporal    sovereignty*      Seated    in     the   Apostolic 
^  chair  Gregory  aimed  at  universal  empire^  and   the  pro- 
H  ject  which  his  ambition  formed,  bis  dexterity  fitted  him 
E  to  ex^ettte.     He  first  denounced  Ihc  terrors  of  Excom- 
9^  DiiiDication   a^insi  Lay  Investitures,   thoo|!^h   he   had 
-      received  the  Confirmation  of  his  own  Election  from  the 
Ero^ieror.     He  laboureil  to  dissolve  the  juriiKliclion  of 
lemporal  Princes  over  the  Clergy,  ami  to  exclude  them 
from  uii  fihare   in  the  manaj^enient  or  distribution  of 
Ecclesiastical  revenues.     But  not  satisfied  with  cxempl- 
itkg  the  Clergy  from  secular  authority,  he  attempted  to 

»  cruder  all  secukr  Princes  tributary  lo  the  See  of  Rome. 
'Whatever  temporal  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  tlie 
Popes,  were  di  rived  from  the  Priucea  of  France,  but 
Oreifory  preLeuded  that  their  Kingdom  was  tributary  to 
the  See  of  Ilomei  ^nd  commanded  h'ln  Legates fio tern tdy 

I,  Id  demand  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  To  Wil- 
timn  the  Conqueror  he  addressed  an  Epistle,  demanding 
Ihe^  arrears  of  Peter*pence,t  and  homage  for  his  new 
^bunnioJis  as  a  Fief  of  the  Apostolic  See,  In  both 
Aae. cases  he  was  repulsed  ;  in  France  the  tribute  was 
oeiljMf  paid  nor  even  Eicknowledged  ;  in  England,  the 
pBfiv^eLit  was  rendered  as  aft  ancient  custom^  but  the 
iMicn&ge  was  nobly  refu?jed.J 

Among  the  less  powerful  States  of  Europe  the  claims 
of  Gregory  were  received  with  acqniescencje.  He  pre- 
terurled  tliat  Saxony  was  a  Feudal  tenure  held  in  subjee- 
tion  Lo  the  See  of  Rome,  to  which  it  had  been  formerly 
yielded  by'  Charlemagne,  He  niainlained  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  was  the  properly  of  the  Apostolic 
Sec  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  altliongh  the 
records  were  lost.§  He  wrote  circular  Letters  to  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Germanic  Princes,  to  Grusa,  King 

%  of  Hungary,  and  to  Suino^  King  of  Denmark,  recom- 
mending them  to  make  a  solemn  grant  of  their  King- 
doms to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  hold  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  successor  of  8t.  Peter. 
The  son  of  Demetrius,  King  of  the  Russians,  in  obe- 
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*  FtJbri  ferrarn  JiUm.  Pasta  odhuc  in  o^rimi  patrit,  /tteraM 
ftifvuVit-r,  ra*ii  /oi  lattf  tr  lig^m  tffftnmtU  ht*t  dictum  Davidia  ; 
tkrfmm^itmt  a  mcai  mqmr  ad  ntarr,     CAve,  HtJtt.  Ltt,  p.  151. 

f  Peter-pence  ireire  so  culkd,  LtTaiis«  they  were  ctjilected  t>n  th« 
FrttiviU  of  Si  IMwT  in  Vlnculis.  They  ffurnecl  a  tiut  of  a  penny  od 
emch  houjw,  fii>t  j^anted  by  InOt  Kiiij^  of  thu  West  Saxonk,  for  the 
fciippurt  *if  an  Enj^lkh  Coilej^w  at  Rome. 

;  The  Lt?tteT  of  WilUBm  is  lo  be  found  m  Cullier'i  Eccin.  HisK 
of  Grtat  Britiitn^  t wl.  L  Apj>ciidix. 

^  Mp,  lib,  1.  7,  lifgntim  Hitpaniw  ah  antiquo  proprii  jmrU 
S  Pfirl  /inkK,  c#  mil  j1po§t<tiicm  aedi  cs  «?«)  ptrtwere. 
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dience  to  an  Epistle  of  Gregory,  Bet  out  for  Rome,  in      Kcc^e^ 
order  to  obtain  as  a  gift  from  St.  Peter,  his  hereditary     sjastical 
dominions.      Suiuimer,   Duke  of  Dalmatia,  was  raised    ^i*'^* ylf  ? 
to  th€  Jvingfly  rank  by  the  Legate  of  Greg:ory,  on  con-    Cen^urv. 
ditioji  that  he  paid  au   annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  ^  ^  ^ -m^- 
pieces  of  gold,  at  every  Festival  of  Easter     Basilaus  11,  Dalmatia, 
ha^ijig  assassinated  tiie   Bishop  of  Cracow,  was  excom-  and 
municated  by  Gregfory,  bis  subjects  were  absolved  from 
their  alle^iance^  and  an   Edict  was  issued,  prohibiting 
the  Nobles  and  Clergy  of  Poland  from  electing  a  new  Poland. 
King  without  the  con&eiit  of  the  Roman  Pontitf.* 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  Gregory  were  employed  with 
great  success  in  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  in  extending  the  Papal  dominions.  The  splendid 
inheritance  which  the  Church  derived  frorp  the  Countess 
Matilda  was  warmly  contested  at  this  time,  and  was  not 
preserved  entire,  but  a  considerable  portion  stilt  remains 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Slate.  A  similar  power  lo  that 
which  Ciregory  arrogated  over  temporal  Kingdoms  and 
their  Sovereigns,  was  assumed  by  him  over  the  Spiritual 
Governors  of  the  Church,  In  order  to  correct  the  evil 
of  Simony,  which  had  become  one  of  the  reigning  vices 
among  the  European  Clergy,  the  Pontitf  not  only  ex- 
communicateci  tliose  who  were  guilty  of  it,  but  pro- 
nounced an  anaiheina  against  any  one  who  received  the 
investiture  of  a  Bisbopiric  or  Abbacy  from  the  hancJs  of 
a  Layman,  as  well  as  against  those  by  whom  the  In- 
vestiture was  granted.  The  Investiture  of  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  so  lar  as  it  regarded  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
the  performance  of  homage  to  temporal  Princes,  was  of 
ancient  date,  and  was  a  mode  of  receiving  property 
similar  to  that  practised  by  the  Lay  Feudatories ; 
but  the  custom  of  investing  Dishops  and  Abbots  with 
the  Ring  and  Crosier»  the  ensigns  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, differed  from  ordinary  Feudal  habits,  and  was  not 
GUp^Mirted  by  any  long  prescription. t 

By  the  low  which  Gregory  enacted  against  Investi- 
tures, he  raised  a  formidable  opponent  against  himself 
in  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  the  History  of  their 
struggle  has  been  related  in  our  Ann/ils  of  QfiaMANV, 
(ch,  kix.  p,  53b,) 

Commensurate  with  the  increase  of  the  Papal  power 
in  this  Century*  was  the  increase  of  Monachisro,  for  the 
Western  Monks  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Gregory,  intent  on  reducing  the 
privileges  and  independence  of  the  Bishops,  exhorted 
the  Monks  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  possessions 
from  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to  place  both  under 
the  dominion  of  St.  Peter,  The  policy  of  Gregory  was 
adopted  by  Urban  IL,  and  a  considei  at>le  jmriion  of  the 
Monasteries  received  inununities  both  Ircm  the  temporal 
authority  of  their  Sovereigns,  and  from  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  ttieir  Bishops. 

Of  all  the  Religious  Orders  the  Monks  of  Clugni  Monka  of 
made  the  most  rapid  advances  to  opulence  and  domi-  t^'lugt"* 
niou.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  Century,  they 
were  formed  into  ajseparate  Society,  and  no  sooner  were 
they  established,  than  they  extended  their  authority  on 
all  sides,  reducing  under  their  jurisdicLion  all  the  Monas- 
teries which  had  adopted  their  discipline.   Hugo,  the  sixth 

*  NumerouH  are  the  Hi*ctonan«i  Civil  and  Kcclesiastical  who  have 
written  on  the  life  and  exjiloita  of  Gregory.  Of  the  Ecclesia<«tic»l 
ni^toriuiis  it  lit  unuugh  to  mentiun  ^agutarint, /n/rchiifc.  ct^/  HtKf. 
Kci-l,  torn,  i  who  haa  furnialK^d  a  (lataloj^ue  uf  tht^sie  Writers. 
Spaahfini  has  a  chapter  entitled  HUtUhmndt  Htstorm  c/  Dogmataf 
Hut,  CkriMi.  sajc  xi,  ch.  v. 

f  The  lliatury  of  Investiture*  has  l>eeii  written  with  giSBfl  leara- 
iag  and  iin|>artiality  by  Cardinal  Norria* 
4  £  2 
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Abbot  of  Clugnit  was  not  only  in  high  credit  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  but  was  patronized  by  several  Princes,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  his  reputation  and  influence  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  his  Order.  This  celebrated  Monastic 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  thirty-two  of  the  prin- 
cipal Religious  Houses  in  France,  and  many  other 
Societies,  although  they  declined  to  form  a  union  with 
the  Clugniac  Order,  reg^arded  the  Arch- Abbot  of  Clugni, 
as  he  styled  himself,  as  their  spiritual  Chief. 

The  example  cf  the  Clugniac  Monks  excited  several 
pious  men  to  erect  similar  fraternities,  and  the  conse^ 
quence  was,  that  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  had  been 
hitherto  an  universal  and  united  body,  was  divided.  To 
division  in  discipline  succeeded  hatred  and  hostility. 

The  principal  of  these  ramifications  from  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  were,  1.  The  Congregation  of  the  Camal- 
dolites  founded  by  Romuald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  whose 
followers  were  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  Cenobites 
and  the  Eremites.  2.  The  followers  of  Gualbert,  a 
native  of  Florence,  settled  at  Vallombrosa,  in  the  Apen- 
nines. 3.  The  Cistertians,  founded  by  Robert,  Abbot 
of  Molema,  in  Burgundy. 

Besides  these  Convents  which  were  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  several  other  Mo- 
nastic Societies  were  formed,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
code  of  discipline.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were, 
1.  The  Order  of  Grandmontains,  founded  by  Stephen  de 
Muret ;  2.  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  whose  founder  was 
Bruno,  a  native  of  Cologne  and  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims  in  France ;  3.  the  Order  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphine,  instituted  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  such  as  were  afflicted  with  grievous  disorders, 
and  particularly  with  the  malady  called  St.  Anthony's 
fire. 

A  more  copious  account  of  these  Societies  will  fall 
with  greater  propriety  into  a  separate  Dissertation  on  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Military  and  Religious  Orders. 
What  has  been  now  offered  is  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Papal  power,  to  which  these  Orders 
were  eminently  subservient,  and  which  they  contributed 
to  advance  and  confirm. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  Xlth  CENTURY. 

THEOPHANES  CERAMIUS,* 

FLOR.  CIRC.  A.  D.   1040, 

was  Bishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  and  the  author 
of  sixty- two  Homilies  on  the  Go9peU  appointed  for  Sun- 
days and  Festivals,  They  were  published  with  Prole- 
gomena and  Notes,  Greek  and  Latin,  fol.  Paris,  1644. 
He  likewise  wrote  two  Homilies  for  the  Sunday  before 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  published  in  a  Collection  of 
Tracts  De  Cnice  by  Gretser,  torn.  ii.  p.  1207.  These 
Homilies  possess  the  merit  of  a  perspicuous  style,  and  a 
rational  mode  of  Scriptural  interpretation. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  132.  Fabric.  Biblioth. 
GrtBc. 

NILUS  DOXIPATRIUS. 

FLOR.  A.  D.  1043. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  pillar  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  born.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
relating  to  matters  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  and  at  the 

•  i.  A  The  Potter. 


request  of  Roger,  King'  of  Sicily,  he  composed  a  small  E 
Tract  entitled  De  Majorum  Patriarcharum  tedt6tit.  JJ* 
This  Tract  was  afterwards  enlarged.  Copious  extracts  ^ 
from  it  have  been  given  by  Leo  Allatius,  de  CanconL  c 
Eed.  Orient  et  Occident ;  and  it  has  been  published  ^^ 
entire  by  Stephen  Le  Moyne,  in  his  Work  Varior.  Saer. 
tom.  i.  p.  211. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  133. 

NICETAS  PECTORATUS 

FLOR.  CIRC.  A.  O.  1050. 

This  formidable  opponent  of  the  Latin  Church  was  a 
Monk  and  a  Presbyter  of  Constantinople.  His  principal 
Work  is  entitled  Liber  adversus  Latinos  de  Azymis^  de 
Sabbatorum  jejvniis,  ft  nuptiis  Sacerdotum.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Canisius  and  Baronius. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom.  ii.  p.  136. 

MICHAEL  PSELLUS 

FLOR.  A.  D.  1050, 

descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Cofr 
stantinople,  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State; 
but  in  this  place  he  is  to  be  noted  only  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  Literature.  Such  was  that  proficiency  as  (» 
obtain  the  highest  encomiums  from  his  contemporario^ 
and  the  important  trust  of  Preceptor  to  the  Emperor 
Michael  Ducas.  From  the  splendour  of  a  Court,  Psellus 
retired  to  the  obscurity  of  a  Monastery.  His  writings 
were  numerous,  and  on  various  subjects,  on  Philosophy* 
Mathematics,  Medicine,  History,  and  Theology. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom.  ii.  p.  136.     Spanheim,  HM, 
Christ  ssc.  xi.  sec.  11. 

MICHAEL  CERULARIUS. 

FLOR.  CIRC  A.  D.  1051. 

Like  Nioetas,  this  author  is  chiefly  known  for  Iw 
hostility  to  the  Latin  Church.  He  was  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  consequently  a  natural  enemy  of 
the  Roman  Pontifi:  A  quarrel  between  Humbcft 
and  Michael  was  carried  on  with  unexampled  bitterness. 
The  Works  of  this  author  relate  to  the  matters  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

Cave,  Hist  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  133. 

JOHANNES  XIPHILINUS, 

OB.  A.  D.  1078, 

was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  under  the  Emperors 
Constantine  and  Michael  Ducas.  Although  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Latin  Church,  yet 
his  Works  are  not  altogether  controversial.  He  was 
the  author  of  Hotnilies  on  the  Gospels^  and  made  mn 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Cave,  Hist  Lit  tom.  ii.  p.  147.  Spanheim,  Hid. 
Christ  ssc.  xi.  sec.  11. 

THEOPHYLACT. 

FLOR.  A.  D.  1077. 

A  native  of  Constantinople,  and  Primate  of  Bulgaria. 
His  Commentaries  on  the  Sacred  Writings  were  received 
with  universal  approbation  and  esteem.  They  weiv 
edited,  Lat.  Paris,  1554.  Basil,  1570. 

Cave,  Hist.  Lit  tom.  ii.  p.  153.  Spanheim,  HM. 
Christ  scec.  xi.  sec.  11. 
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FULBERT. 

OB.  A.  D.  1028. 

Al  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  Latio  writers  in  this 
Century,  is  placed  Fiilljert,  Bishop  of  Chartres.  He  has 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  for  his  love  of 
Letters,  and  his  zeal  tor  the  educatioti  of  youth,  but  his 
notoriety  rests  on  his  extra%^agant  and  eiiihusiastic 
attachment  to  the  Vir|rin  Mary.  He  not  only  built  a 
splendid  Church  dedicated  to  her  at  Chartres,  but  com- 
posed several  Hymns  in  her  praise.  The  Works  of  this 
Bishop  were  collected  by  Charles  Villiers,  and  published 
at  Paris,  1608 

Hint  Lit  de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  26' I,  Cave,  Hht 
Lit.  lorn.  ij.  p.  125. 

HUMBERT, 

OB.  POST  A.  D.    1064. 

This  celebrated  Cardinal  was  the  corypheus  of  the 
Latin  Church,  in  the  g^rand  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  lie  was  alike  distin- 
guished for  his  vehemence  and  his  learning:.  His  Works 
consist  chiefly  of  Tracts  ap;ainst  Michael  Cenilarnjs, 
and  they  have  been  collected  in  Bibfioth.  Pat  mm, 
ti'm*  xviii. 

HisL  Lit  de  France,  torn,  vii-  p.  527.  Cave,  Hist 
Lit.  torn.  ii>  p.  139. 

PETRUS  DAMIANUS. 

OB,  A.  D.  1072. 
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This  truly  learned  man,  according  to  the  custnrn  of 
his  Age,  received  a  Monastic  education,  and  was  Abbot 
f  the  Mouastery  at  Avellino.  He  was  promoted  by 
Stephen  to  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal,  and  to  the  Bishopric 
ofOstia,  against  his  inclination.  He  was  employetl  on 
vafiotiB  enibassies  relative  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  with  ^reat  credit.  His  Works 
are  numerous,  and  have  been  collected  in  three  volumes 
folio,  Munw,  1606,  1608,  1615. 

Du  Pin,  Reel  HtsL  torn.  ist.  p.  83.     Cave,  HimL  Lit 
torn.  ii.  p.  140, 

BERENGER. 

OB.  A.  n.  1088 


With  the  life  of  this  eminent  Theolog-ian  is  connected 
the  History  of  iht;  controversy  concerning  the  Corporal 
Presence.  Berenger  was  a  native  of  France,  principal 
of  the  Public  School  at  Tours,  and  ajterwards  Arch- 
deacon of  Anders,  He  possussed  an  acute  and  subtie 
genius,  and  was  reiiovvned  bodi  on  account  of  his  cxten* 
sive  learning  and  the  exemplary  sanctity  of  his  lile. 

In  the  preceding  Century  the  controversy  ct>uceruing 

the  Corporal  Presence  was  carried  on  with  the  irreatest 

freedom,  since  no  Council  had  given  a  definitive  sentence 

on   this  pcjint,  so  as  to  restrain  discussion   and  debate. 

In  this  spirit*  Berenger  publicly  maintained  the  doctrine 

'     of  Johannes  Scot  us  and  Bertrumn,  in  oppohitiun  io  that 

^®  of  Pasc*hasius  Radbert — that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 

l»    Eucharist  are  not  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 

n*   Christ,  but  were  no  more  than  their  figures  and  external 

svmbols.     The  doctrine  of  Berenger  was    no   sooner 

pubbshed    than   it  was  op^xised    by  certain  Doctors  in 

France   and  Gennany  ;  and  Leo  IX.  attacked  it  with 


the    weapons    of  Pontifical   power.     In    two   differen 
Councils,  one  of  which  met  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at 
Vercelli^  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  was  solemnly  con- 
demned, and  the  book  of  Scot  us,  whence  it  wai*  drawn, 
publicly  burned.  The  example  of  the  Pontiff  was  followed 
by  Henry  I.,  and  in  a  Council   summoned  at  Paris,  an  It  is  con- 
anathema  was  denounced  agaitist  Berenger  and  his  ad-  demned  by 
berents.     Berenger  was  deprived  of  his  revenues,  and  ^  ^"^i"<:*l 
degraded.  ""l^^u 

Temporal  punishments  might  have  shaken  the  con- and  at 
stancy  of  Beren;^en  and  induced  him  to  retract  his  opi-  Pans. 
nions  ;  but  he  was  still  permitted  to  enjoy  them  in  the      a,  d. 
privacy  which  he  sought.     On   the  death   of  Leo  IX.      1050. 
an  active  persecution  again.st  him  began,  for  Victor  II.  Victor  II. 
undertook  to  institute  a  more  severe  examination  of  the  *ti»fitutes 
Beren^erian  doctrine.     He  sent  his  Legates  to  two  ^if*  ^  P*™^.*^*" 
ferent  Councils  assembled  at  Tours  for   this   purpose,  the  Ikrea- 
In  one  of  these  Councils  the  famous  Hildebrand  appeared  gtriau  doc* 
in  the  Legantine  character,  and  opposed  Berenger  with  ^^^*i*^ 
bin  wonted  violence.     Berenger  also  was  present;   and       *-  ^* 
overpowered  by  threats  rather  than  convinced  by  argu-      1054. 
ment,  lie  not  only  abandoned,  hut,  it  is  said,  solemnly    l'^'^^^J. 
abjured    his  opinions,  and   thus  was  reconciled   to  the  ommons^  * 
Church,  The  abjuration  was  soon  proved  to  be  an  act  of  but  afttsr- 
fear,  not  of  sincerity,  for  he  continued  to  teach,  although  wards 
with  more  circumspection,  the  opinions  for  which  he  had  ^^^l'*^^ 
been  censured.  *  *'"'* 

When  the  account  of  Berengcr*s  perfidy  was  brought  Nichola*!!, 

t  o  N  i  c  b  o  las  I L ,  t  he  ex  as  perated  Pon  l  i  tf  s  u  m  m  o  ned  h  i  m  J""^  "^  ''^''* 

to  a  Council   at  Rome.     Berenger  was   again    terrified  ^  " 

with  threats  of  punishment,  and  declared   his  readiness       .    jj 

Io  subscribe  snch  doctrines  as  the  Council  might  tliink      1059 

(it  to  decree-      Humbert  was  accordingly  appointed   to 

draw  up  a  Confession  of  Fuith  for  Berenger,  who  signed  He  signu 

tt»  and  confirmed  his  atlherence  to  his  subscription  by  a  ^  Confeij- 

solemn  oath.     The  Confession  contained  the  folio  wins:  i!^"  "*, 

.1     .     .«       I  ,         J      ■  ji  ^  raitn drawn 


declaration  : — that   the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecra- 
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tion,  are  not  only  a  Sacrament,  but   the   real   body  and  t«rt. 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  this  body  and  blood  are 
handled  by  the  Priests,  and  partaken  by  the  people,  not 
in  a  sacramental  sense,  but  really  and  sen>il>ly. 

That  the  second  abjuration  of  Berenger  was  equally  He  agair« 
extorted  and  insincere  with  the  first,  too  soon  appeared,  '■«^lip«?s- 
for  when  he  returned  to  France,  he  expresseil  his  utmost 
detestation  of  the  Confession  which  he  had  subscribed 
at    Rome.     Alexander  II. » the   successor  of  Nicholas,  AlexaadtT 
employed  expostulation  and  influence  to  induce  him  to  H- t^ndfii- 
retnrn  from  his  apostasv,  but  as  he  was  powerfuUv  sun-  *^"'^''  ^" 
ported,  and  at  a  distance  from   Rome,  he  was  deut  to  feclaim 
tbc  re  monstrances  of  the  PontitT     Hence  the  contro-  him. 
vcrsy  wns  prolonged  during  many  years,  and  the  folbvf- 
ers  of  Berenger  largely  increased. 

When  the  chief  antagonist  of  Berenger  was  elevated  Gri*gnry 
to  the  Papal  chair,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  ^^'^'  *^"*- 
not  neglect  a  controversy  in  which  he  had  been  so  ac-  "^^^*  ^"^" 
tively  engaged.     Yet  Gregory  VH.  displayed  a  different  ^      '^"** 
spirit,  as  a  moderator,  from    that  which  he  had  shown 
as  a  disputant.     He  discovered  an  impartiabty  and  can- 
dour which  his  proceed  iiigs  on  other  occasions,  and  hli 
former  course  in  this  very  dispute,  gave  little  reason 
to  expect.      He  appears  to    have  entertained   a  high 
personal    esteem    for    Berenger,    notwithstanding   their 
ditTerence  of  opinion.   He  sent  an  order  to  him  to  repair 
to  Rome,  and  in  a  CounciS  which  met  there,  he  per-  Council  at 
mitted   his  old  antagonist  to  restate  the  opinione  which  I^i"«5' 
had    been   embndied    by   Humbert    in  a  Confession  of      a*  ^* 
Faith.      Berenger,  therefore,  made  a  second  declaration      1078. 
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confirmed  by  an  oatb,  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  fol- 
lowing pro fXJsiti oils  :  that  the  bread  laid  upon  the  altar 
becomes,  atkr  consecration,  the  true  body  of  Christ, 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  suffered  on  the  Cross, 
and  now  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  that 
the  wine  placed  upon  the  altar  becomes,  after  conse- 
cration, the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ. 

Akhou^b  this  declaration  satisfied  Grecjory,  yet  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  Berenger ;  they  contended 
that  it  was  ambiguous,  and  they  required  thtit  he  should 
be  obliged  to  sign  another,  expressed  in  clearer  terms. 
They  added  another  demand,  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  prove  his  sincerity  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
Ciregary  absolutely  refused  this  last  demand,  and  would 
have  refused  the  first,  if  he  had  follow ed  his  owe  judg- 
tnent.  But  the  importunate  clamours  of  the  enemies  of 
Berenger,prevmled  upon  the  Pontiff  to  yield,  and  a  new 
Declaration,  or  third  Confession  of  Failh  was  framed. 
This  took  a  middle  course  between  tlie  first  and  second, 
and  Berenger,  iu  a  Council  at  Rome*  once  more  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  subscribing,  and  of  confirming 
his  subscription  by  an  oath.  By  tliis  assent,  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe— that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  consecra- 
lion,  were  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper^ 
and  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  sooner  had  Berenger  made  this  declaration,  than 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  Pontilf  with  the  most  honour- 
able teslimonies  of  hberality  and  friendship,  Bui 
scarcely  had  he  quitted  Rome  before  he  publicly  re* 
traded  the  declaration  which  he  had  subscribed  before 
the  Council,  and  even  wrote  an  elaborate  confutation  of 
the  doctrines  contained  iu  that  declaration.  The  Coun- 
cil importuned  Gregory  to  promulgate  Ecclesiastical 
censures  against  the  relapsed  heretic,  but  the  Pontiff 
seemetl  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  his  inconsist- 
ency and  tergiversation.  Berenger  had  sufficient  pru- 
dence not  to  return  any  answer  to  the  bitter  invectives 
of  his  adversaries,  and  tired  with  polemics^  he  withdrew 
from  public  lite,  lie  fixed  his  ahode  in  tlie  Isle  of  St. 
Cosme,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  where  he  passed 
several  years  iu  fasting,  prayer,  and  devotion.  His  re- 
tirement was  embittered  by  a  retrospect  of  his  past  con- 
duct, and  he  submitted  to  a  severe  course  of  penance, 
with  a  hope  of  expiating  the  guilt  of  his  repeated  perju- 
ries. The  memory  of  his  failings  was  obliterated  in  the 
mijjdsof  his  numerous  followers,'  and  they  retained  only 
the  deep  impression  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity.  The 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  long  continued  to 
honour  his  name  by  a  procession  to  the  Isle  of  St. 
Cosme,  where  they  performed  a  solemn  service  at  his 
tomb. 

Of  his  Works  there  are  extant  some  Epistles  ;  three 
Formularies  of  his  belief  concerning  the  Eucharist ; 
Disputation  with  La n franc  on  the  Corporal  Presence  ; 
a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalyp^  /  and  several  minur 
tracts. 

Lift  of  Berenger  in  the  Works  of  Llildebert,  Arch- 
deacon of  Mons  ;  Hist^  Lit  de  France,  tom,  viii.  p.  197  ; 
Spanheim,  Hist.  Christ  saec*  xi»  sec.  8  ;  Cave,  HisL  Lit 
torn.  ii.  p,  130. 

•  Hii  disdiile  and  biographer,  Hildebert,  hououred  his  memoiy 
by  an  t^itapb,  of  which  the  ful lowing  Im&i  are  tbe  coadosba : 
Vir  vtre  tapteiUj  f/  parfe  tiratus  oL  umm  ; 
Qui  ctoeioM  amma^  cofymre  ddat  tmmum, 
P&4i  oAiiiim  vivttm  teaan,  tecum  rtrquiescom  s 
Htcjint  mehor  ton  mea,  lor/f  mu* 


LANFRANC. 

oa.  A.  1).  108d.  ^J!^ 

This  antagonist  of  Berenger  was  an  Italian  by  birth,    J^ 
and  received  his  ecbtcation  in  his  native  Country ;  but  vq  /^ 
early    youth    he  transplanted    himself  into   Normandy,  ^ 
He  embraced  a  Monastic  l^ife,  but  quitted  it  in  conse-jj^j^ 
quence  of  having   obtained   the  favour  of  Dtike  Wil*tiaa. 
ham.     When  this  Prince  made  his  successful   descent  ham 
on    England,    La n franc    accompanied    him,    and    wu^ial 
the  prime   adviser  of  the  Conqueror   in   Ecclesiastical  J^ 
affairs.     Before  a  year  was  expired  from  the  commence-,,,^ 
ment  of  the  Norman   dynasty,  there  was  not  an  indivi^ 
dual  remaining  in  any  high  station   in   the  Church  who 
was  hostile  to  it;  and  Stigand  having  rendered  himself 
particularly  obnoxious^  was  deposed.     William  had  no  H^, 
hesitation  in  conferring  the  vacant  Primacy  on  Lanfrauc. 

The  election  and  consecration  of  this  Italian  lo  the  Sef 
of  Canterbury*  were  both  remarkable  and  siolemn. 
was  first  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and 
this  capitular  election,  the  choice  was  ratified  by 
Clergy  and  Nobihty  at  the  Royal  Court     He  was 
consecrated  at  the  metropolitical  Church,  at  which 
mony  all  the  Bishops  of  England  attended  in  person* 
or  if  absent  excused  themselves  by  letters.     Being  thus 
possessed  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Engrfish  Cbureh, 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  complaining  of  the  arduous 
burthen  which  his  office  imposed  on  him,  and  preferred 
to  his  Sovereign   a  request  which  he  knew   would  be 
refused,  ot  being  permitted  to  retire  to  a  Monastery. 

The  English  Bishops  cheerfully  recognised  his  autho- 
rity, with  the  exception  of  Thomas  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  made  an  ineffectual  struggle  for  jndep^n* 
dence,  if  not  lor  precedency-  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  Archbishops  was  compromised  for  a  time,  and  they 
set  out  t^ether  ibr  Rome,  accompanied  by  Remig^us, 
Bishop  of  Lijjcolu.  Lanfranc  was  received  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect;  hut  the  two  other  Prelates. 
though  their  first  reception  was  civil,  were  deptTsed  an 
aecou  nt  of  some  canonical  objections.  Lanfi'anc,  it  is  said, 
made  use  of  his  interest  in  their  favour,  and  having 
thus  obtained  a  claim  on  their  gratitude,  he  endeavotireJl 
to  get  the  Pope  to  decide  the  controversy  concemitig 
the  canonical  obedience  due  from  the  See  of  York  tn 
Canterburj'.  The  Pontiff  prudently  declined  to  ittttr^ 
fere,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ktngol 
England,  On  a  full  hearing  of  the  matter  inthepr^ 
sence  of  most  of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  it  Was  dele^«* 
mined  that  the  Primacy  was  riglitly  vested  in  the  See  of" 
Canterbury;  that  the  Archbishoi>s  of  York  should  be^ 
obliged  to  make  a  prot«Jsion  of  catjonica!  obedience  Ui  it 
at  their  consecration ;  that  on  the  death  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork  should 
repair  to  that  City,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops 
of  the  Province  should  assist  at  the  consecration  of  tie 
new  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop  of  York  was  still  tu 
retain  his  title  of  Metropolitan,  but  he  and  his  Suffragans 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  Synods  convened  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  be  governed  by  bii 
directions. 


i 
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The  dispute  being  thus  ended,  Lanfi-anc's  first  Epistki 
to  the  Pope  were  replete  with  adulation,  and  he  at  fij**^! 
joined  the  Pope  in  a  design  of  dispossessing  the  Caihe- j_^ 
dral  Monks  and  placing  secular  Canons  in  iheir  room.  2 
Yet  he  soon  alteretl  his  policy^  and  took  pan  with  the  Bfb 
Kirig  against  the  usurpations    of   the    See  of  Rocnei 
When  Hildebraiid  ascended  the  Papal  chair,  be  relid 
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5«»ry.    on  the  concurrence  and  copperatimi  of  Lanfranc  in  hk 

f^  '  ambitious  designs.  He  sent  a  ctinfidential  mes&enii:er 
to  the  English  Primate,  notifying  his  accession  to  the 
Poptictonii  and  commiinicatiiig  Boniie  secret  eoiiiisels. 
He  urged  his  former  friend  to  come  to  Rome,  but  Lan- 
—  franc  would  not  leave  England;  and  when  solicitation 
was  changed  into  the  language  of  command,  the  Arch- 
bishop not  only  refused  to  go,  but  accompanied  the 
refusal  with  a  denial  of  the  Papal  authority. 

mp>  When  William  nobly  refused  to  render  fealty  to  the 
Se^  of  Rome,  Gregory,  supposing  that  his  repulse  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  advice  of  Lanfranc^  again 
issuetl  a  peremptory  mandate  summoning  the  Arch- 
bishop to  his  Capital,  But  the  English  Primate  steadily 
resisted  the  Roinau  Pontiff,  answering  that  his  Sovereign 
wpuld  not  permit  him  to  leave  England,  and  that  it  was 
against  the  laws  of  the  Country  for  any  subject  to  de* 
part  the  Kingdom  without  the  Royal  permission* 

Throughout  ihe  reign  of  William^  Lanfranc  cooperated 
iji  the  designs  of  his  muster,  and  appears  to  have  been 
equally  careful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights 
of  the  English  Church,  As  soon  as  the  Conqueror  per- 
ceived the  approadi  of  death,  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter 
tQ  Lanfranc,  earnestly  recommending  the  succession  of 
his  second  son  to  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  sword.  Lanfranc  obeyed  the  last  injunction  of  his 
master,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  Pri- 
inale,  the  English  nation  would  have  placed  the  Crown 
on  the  head  of  Robert^  the  rightful  heir. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
were  employed  in  subduing  the  Normans  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  brother.  The  English  who  had  assisted 
him  expected  protection,  if  not  favour,  but  their  hopes 
were  dii^appointed,  and  their  condition  was  rendered 
insupportabie,  Lanfranc,  in  terms  of  respectful  firmness, 
remonstrated  with  the  King  on  his  falsehood  and  ingra* 
titode  ;  but  by  his  honesty  he  drew  on  himself  the  resent- 
ment of  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  to  supreme  power. 
Aufus,  in  an  angry  tone,  and  with  an  oath,  asked 
tilt  Primate  whether  he  thought  it  possible  for  a  King 
alirays  to  keep  his  faith?  From  this  time  Lanfranc  was 
a»ed  with  distrust  and  discourtesy,  and  mortified  at  the 
conduct  of  a  Prince  whom  he  had  placed  over  the  nation, 
he  shortly  died,  lamented  by  botti  parties. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  life  of  Lanfranc  was 
passed  in  the  administration  of  public  atfairs,  yet  his 
literary  attainments  were  consi(lerable  for  his  Age. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers, 
a^d    with    the    Canons    of  the    Church.      His    style    is 

I  neither  figurative  nor  florid,   but  plain  and  expressive, 

and   his    materials  are  well  arranged.     His  two  chief 

owUm*  Works  are  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistks  of  <Si*  Paul 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Corporal  Presence  against  Beren- 
ger.  His  entire  Works  were  edited  by  Ducher,  folio, 
Paris,  164S. 

Hi^t  Lit  de  France^  torn.  viii.  p.  260.  Cave,  HUL 
£*i7.  torn.  ii.  p.  147  Godwin,  rfe  Pr<&f w/i 6m*,  vi.  Collier, 
BccL  Hid,  of  Great  Briimn,  vol  i.  p.  260—263. 

B  HILDEBERT, 

I, 

OB,  A.  D.  1132, 

P-  was  Archbishop  of  Tours,  a  Philosopher  and  Poet,  as  well 
as  a  Divine.     He  was  a  man  of  respectable  learning,  the 
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follower  of  Berenger,  and  therefore  not  fairly  treated  by  Here»it*  &f 
the  Historians  of  the  Romish  Church.  His  Works  were    ♦**eXhh 
edited  by  the  Benedictine   Monks  at  Paris,  fol.  1708,   ^™)^ 
\*ilh  the  Notes  of  Beaugendre. 
Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  torn.  it.  p.  161, 

GREGORY   VIL 

OB.  A.  t>,  1088. 

The  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  cannot  be 
more  properly  closed  than  with  that  Pontiff  from  whom 
the  Xlth  Century  is  denominated.  Of  his  writings 
there  are  extant  ten  Books  of  Epistte>t^  Cottcil,  tonj.  x. 
p,  6 — 306  i  ail  Earposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Paatms^  though  this  has  been  ascribed  to  another  Gre* 
gory ;  an  ETpoaiiion  of  ihe  Gotpel  of  St.  Matthew, 

Cave,  HiU.  Lit.  torn.  ii.  p.  15L  Frd,  Hen.  Wharton, 
AucL  ad  Hint  Dogmal  CL  UsMtrii,  p.  105, 


HEHKSIES  OF  THE  Xlfh  CEXTIRY. 

No  Sect  worthy  of  notice  had  its  orirrin  in  (his  Cen- 
tury, and  the  state  of  the  ancient  Heresies  suffered  no 
material  change.  The  Paulicians,  either  from  a  desire 
of  propaiT-ating  their  opinions  or  of  emancipating^  them* 
selves  from  the  Grecian  yoke,  now  formed  seltlemenu*  m 
Europe.  They  tirst  migrated  into  Daly,  \*hence»  in 
process  of  time,  they  sent  colonies  into  many  of  the 
European  States*  Many  of  them  led  a  wandering 
life  iti  Germany  and  France,  where  they  g^^ined  Ihe 
veneration  of  the  multitude.  In  Italy  they  were  called 
Paterini  and  Cathari;  in  France  they  had  the  appella- 
tion of  Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Albig^  in  Upper 
Langiiedoc,  and  of  Publicans,  that  term  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  their  first  name.  The  first  Religious  assembly 
which  the  Paulicians  formed  In  Europe,  is  said  to 
hnve  been  discovered  at  Orleans.  An  Italian  lady 
was  at  its  head,  and  twelve  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Orleans  were  its  principal  members.  The  character  of 
these  people  differed  from  the  othtr  Paulicians,  their 
tenets  approacliin^'  to  Mysticism,  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  apply  10  another  branch  of  the  Paulician  Sect, 
converted  from  their  errors  by  Gerhard  Bishop  of  Cam - 
bray. 

In  this  Century  a  controversy  arose  of  a  subtle  and 
difficult  nature,  be^un  by  Roselliuus,  a  Canon  of  Com- 
piei!:ne.  This  Theologian  maintained  that  the  Falher 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  the  Son  became  incar- 
nate ;  and  when  it  was  objected  that  this  doctrine  led  to 
Tritheism,  he  answered  that  the  exiblence  of  Three  Gods 
might  be  asserted  with  truth,  whatever  harshness  there 
might  be  in  the  mode  of  expression.  He  was  obliijed 
to  retract  this  tenet  by  a  Council  at  Soissons>  but  he 
resumed  it  when  the  Council  was  dismissed.  Persecu- 
tion drove  bitn  to  England*  where  he  propaprated  dan- 
gerous tenets  of  another  kind  ;  and  when  he  was  ba- 
nished thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
the  former  Tritheistic  dispute.  After  encountering^ 
many  persecutions,  he  retired  to  Aquiiaine,  where  he 
gained  universal  esteem,  and  passed  the  conclusion  of 
his  days  in  tranquillity  * 


Contro- 
versy of 
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•    HuL  Lit.  tie  Fratice,  toin.  \x.  p.  358, 
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ITALY. 


1106  Hesry  V.  Emperor,  and  Kinf  of  Italf. 


1115  Tb«  CooatSH  IffatUdft  of  Tneaay  baqoeathi  h«r  «zt«n- 
uTt  Kd*  to  the  Pa|»al  Sec 


1119  Tint  war  bttwees  Ommw  aad  Pitt. 

1199  Cooeordat  oC  Wonai.    Termiaatioa  of  the  ttniggle  for 
EcelesiMtical  Inrettitarei. 


1195  Lothaire  lU  Emperor  and  Kingf. 


IIST  Ruin  of  Amalfi  bj  the  Pbaaa. 
1188  Conrad  IIL,  Emperor  and  King. 

1199  The  **  Tvo  SieOie^  neeted  into  a  Kingdom  voder 
iU>gtr  II.,  bf  Papal  iaTeetifiurt. 


1146  Rome  nader  Araold  of  Breioia. 

1U9  Frederic  I.  ^BarbanMea)  Emperor  and  King, 

1155  Oppresaea  the  Lombard  Citiei, 

1199  And  reset  IGlaa  to  the  froand. 

1167  Leagoe  of  the  Lombard  Cities  agawst  him. 


1179  Betabltakment    of  the    Ariitoeratic    Conetitvtloa   of 
Veniec. 


1178  Great  Tietory  of  Legnano,  gained  br  the    Lombard 
Leagoe  orer  the  Emperor  Frederio  I 

1183  TbkPiicb  Of  CoiWTAif on eatabliihee  the  independenee 
of  the  Lombard  Repoblies. 


1189  HavT,  son  of  the  Emperor,  meeeeda  to  the  Crown  of 

The  Sieiliee  by  marriage  with  Coattaace  ita  heireaa. 

1190  Henry  VI.  Emperor,  aad  King  of  Italy  aad  The  Sieiliea. 


PRANCK. 


ILOeLooiaVL 

1113  Make*  varagaiutHmry  l.of  Kaglaad  aad  Nonsandy. 

1118  fieeoad  iadaeaiiTe  war  with  the  aame  Priaoe. 


1195  New  war  in  Normaady. 


1187  Loaia  VU. 


1147  Joina  the  Secovd  CftuaAOi. 


1159  Loeea  Ouienne  by  hia  divoree  from  Eltaaor,  heiieas  of 
that  Duehy. 


OERMAKY.  te. 


1106  HearyV.Uflt  Emperor  of  the  Ha«a«rVtai 


1190  Riae  of  the  Honae  of  Ooelf. 
1189  The  CoBtioreray  for  KeeUeiartloil 
.      aated  by  the  Concordat  of  Woem 


1195  Lothaire  IL  (of  Saxoay)  Emperor. 


InnaiAL  Hovas  or  Swabxa  oa 
1188  Conrad  III.  (of  Swabia)  First 


1189  liiO  of  Henry  the  Prood.  Daka  of 
chief  of  the  Uoaae  of  OoolL 
Origin  of  the  Factiona  of  Quklfs 

1149  Henry  the  Lion,  aon  of  Henry  thn 
Saxony. 

1147  Conrad  III.  joina  the  Scoomo 
1159  Fkodenek  I.  (Barbaioaaa.) 


1169  War  of  Louia  with  Umrj  IL  of  Eaglaad. 


1156  Reatorea  Barana  to  Henry  the  taoa. 


"nai 


1 1160  Charles  Soerkerson,  first  King  of 


I]  « 


1178  Lonis  inefliaetnally  aapports  tha  sons  of  Hmiry  in  a  Re- 
hellkm  ngaiaat  that  Princa. 


1180  Philip  (II.)  Angnatna. 


1190  Joina  the  Taxao  CauaAOK 


1193  After  hia  retnm,  iamdcs   the  Norman  territories  of 
Richard  L  of  England. 


1197  Otho  IV.  Emperor,  and  King  of  Italy ;  and  Frederic  II. 
'  the  "   •• 


King  of  the  Sieiliea. 
1198  The  Pontificate  of  Innocent  III. 
crease  of  the  Papal  Power. 


nces.    Rapid  in- 


1994  la  Mm  Foubm  CatiaAM,  Veaiea  aofateet  a  ahva  of 

tItodlMembfsadSmyifaar  th*KMti 

Tha  Faotioasof  OnaiM  wd  Ovunnit  btmAaeed  into 

Italy  by  tho  straggto  of  tht  Papal  aad  Imperial 

PMran.    Coatiwi&  Waa   aaSf  tha  Lombard 

Biitof  Fknaaa. 


1909  The  Frcaeh  Bamas  andertake  the  Fooara  CausAOi. 
1904  Aad  by  iha  Coagasat  of  Ooastaatinople  establish  the 
Latia  Empire  of  tha  Bast. 


1916  Philip  MaqamNaraaadyflRWiJoha  of  Eaglaad. 


1 178  Fall  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
1183  PxACi  or  CoNaTAncB. 


1189  Frederic  Barbaroeaa  engages  in  the  Taiaa 

in  which  he  die» ;  and  i«  nnrroedt>d  by  hn 

1190  Henry  VI.  Emperor,  and  King  of  Italy  aai 

liea. 


1199  Impriaona  Richard  I.  of  Eaglaad  on  Ih  n 

the  third  Croaade, 


1194  And  reatorea  to  Henry  the  Idoa  hm  Alsfi 
only,  which  afterwarda  eompriae  tht  Ca» 
Bruaawie.  ^ 

.  ■«  f'j 

1197  Death  of  Henr]r  VI.  Doable  eleeb'Wbi 
Henry  the  Lion)  and  Philip  of  SwaUa. 


1909  Waldemar  II..  King  of  Denoaark,  wilk  a 


[fSTORV, 

neiii,  to0tt  Ckm  of  ihc  Cmiades. 


SPAIK, 


P 


pCiiif  of  Afefoa. 

I 

h 

itilf*  aLko  bj  flutms^  vriih  Urrmea  its  Qaetsn* 
Dg  AlrouMi  VI I.  in  t bat  K.liigd&iiu 


RND  tht  Samoeiu  ftAragtrM,  tbencerorwant  the 


ii^  Kinf  nf 


LacA  mud  Caitilv. 


LlDif  of  Anfon. 

,  Qtt*'^!*  of  Anmtm.  B*f<'*»kfii*  tmitwj  with 
by  her  tnnmafi"  wi«h  Rnyirond  V.  its  Count. 
toavi  of  Porta^Ml,  ibrttorrortlni  lint  Kin|{  of 
^  Btry,  defeats  tb«  Saraceai  in  a  great  Ba(t]e 


L  tkt  S»T»e«:l<l, 


ifparalMJ  Qind<>r  FenJinajid  IL 
illl. 
^.Kinf  of  Cajtib. 

;:  ot  Aragoa. 

»  C<»iuitjf  of  Fti>T«ace 


)  Kbf  of  Lf  on. 


iiniardt  bf  tbt  Afrieaa 


KNflLAND. 
L  UootB  or  KomMAitDT.    (C<iDtitiit«d.) 


UOO  Henry  t..  King  of  Enflabfl. 


1105  Makes  bis  Btothrr  Hobcrt  priae&er,  &fid  ^btainj 
viuo  of  fiormitodf. 


1113  Fint  indccihitre  tirar  whh  I^uik  VL  of  France. 


llld  Coofrdtrary  afiii'niit  Kmry^Kn^rd  bjr  the  Frrack  King, 
but  icrminHtiHl  by  a  |}«a(V> 

1190  SbipwiT«W  an  J  dc%rL  of  Prtnce  Willi  Hraif  Hfitry^s  San. 


1183  Ntw  war  lo  Noronaodj,  »bort]y  faUnwrd  by  a  pacifiem- 
tkun. 


1135  Btepb«n,  King  of  Englasd. 

1139  Tb«  King  of  ivain  iavatfra  Enj^Und,  atiJ   ia  d(>fpated  in 

th#  balll*  of  *^  Thp  StanJard." 
1139  I^iHndinif  to  Kud^nd  «if  ihf  Kmpns»  MKn\d»,4ttaghtet  oi 

Henry  L,  and  commeneftti«tit  of  Civ^il  War, 

lUI  Battle  of  fJnroln.     Stephm  made  pritonfr,  but  in  a  few 
naotttha  relita»rd. 


1147  Matilda  le*v«i  EoffJand. 

H&O  Ht!r  Don   Henry  obtjimi  \KM*»a\ofi  of  Normandy,  and 
(115(2)  of  (jiLiL«iin«  by  marriage, 


11S3  Aod  cooetlnde»  a  peac«  witb  Stephen  npaa  coadition  oi 
Kucc«cdin[^  hifta^ 

H,    HotfiK  or  Flaktaoivkt. 

1164  Heory  11.,  King  of  Engl  and. 


1169  War  witb  Lotii*  VII.  of  Frmaoe. 

1169  Thoma*  A  Birkfll  rrpalfd  Archbiftliiop   of  Caolertiury, 

1164  ConBtituHontt  of  Ctnirtindon.    Flight  of  Becbct  In  Franre. 


1170  Tbe  Kin^  and  B«eket  aT«  reconrilrd.     Mard«r  of  the- 

Arcfatiiibop. 

1171  Heer^r   iovadea   Ireland,  nnd  Tereivci  the  ftDbminsion  of 
,  ilM  Prince** 

1117s  Coo^ueat  ot  Ireland. 
UTd  Rebellion  of  hi*  aon»,  aminted  by  Loai»  VI L  of  Franf»e« 

I  1175  Recoeiliftfioo  of  Hrnry  with  tbb««  Prioeesi. 


1tfi3  Second  iUb«IUon  of  hit  Boat. 


1189  Richard  1-  [CtPiir  de  Lion,)  King  of  England. 

1190  Undertakes  thrTMian  Ca(;»AOK. 


Ii9>2  And  is  detAtntd  ptiaoner  by  the  Eraperor  Henry  VI .  on 

hiB  retnru  froin  Palenluie. 
1193  His  Brocher  John,  aaninted  by  Fbillp  IL  of  Fra^nce, 

attempts  to^eiu  the  Crnwa, 
U94  EanioiD  and  mioratjon  of  Richard  (o  bis  Kiagdom. 


1190  Jobn«  KI115  of  England. 

1303  Murder  of  his  Nepbew,  Arthorof  Brittany. 

1904  Phi%  II.  of  FfSAce  wreata  NofiMDdy  fvom  Joha. 


4f 


THE  EASTERN  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIVEa. 


1096  Commeneement  of  the  Fi«it  CavtaMK. 

HJ3&  CapluT*  of  JeuTu-alem  by  the  Crasaden.    Foandalion  of 

the  IjHtin   Kingdom  of  Jenualem  under  Godfrey  of 

PkiEiiUon. 
1100  Baldwin  L*  King  of  Jeratalem. 


UIlB  iohit,(or  Ca1n  JobannesO  Emperor  of  Ibt  J 
win  IL,  King  of  Jem-satem. 


U31  Fmlk  of  AnjoB,  Kinf  of  JeraaaUm, 


1143  Mnnnel,  Entpemr  of  the  Eaal. 

1144  BaMwin  HI.,  King  of  Jerusalein. 

1145  Rite  of  NoanMldin,  Atabee  of  the  Turkic  in  Syria. 
H47  'J  Ive  Sicovu  Cbumsk. 


U63  Alineric,  King  of  Jent^nleia. 


1*07  KBjfrt  ccoqaered  by  the  Latins. 

I  OB  Hai  urteated  from  thioi  by  NonrwAdin. 


1171  End  of  the  Fat) mate  KbnlifAli  nf  Egypt.    Rise  of  Sa 
ladin. 


1 1 73  Baldwip  IV  .  King  of  Jenualeia, 


1180  Alexin*  IL.  Kmp'mr  of  ihaEast 

ilB3  Andpiairui   1.    (Comnenas*)    Ensperor   t^  tbe   East. 

Guy  de  Lasignan,  King  of  Jeru»a]eto« 
1185  Unup  it.,  (AngffkOEmpeftJTof  the  East. 
11^  Satndiw,  aialtan  of  Kgypt,  Arabia,  and  S/na. 
Iltf7  DefeaTu  tbeLatioi  in  the  great  Battle  of  TiberiM,  and 

CAFToaxs  JiatriALKSi. 


1190  TiiaTmmDCBiisA&i. 

1191  The  Ctttsaden  reeaptnre  Acre,  and  (llfS)  defeat  Sala 

dj«  in  the  Battle  o!  A«ca(on. 


1193  Death  of  Saladio,  nod  dlTluoa  of  bis  Snpire. 


119S  Al«x1ii>  111.,  (AngeUn,)  Emperor  of  the  Fast. 


1909  Tut  FouaTH  CatfsasK. 

1904  Ends  in  the  eaptqra  of  GocitaatiMipIe.    Ba)dwi*i  [» 

Latiii  Kapemr  of  Coastantinople.    Theodore  Laa* 

«ufla,  Oivik  Bapetor  of  Kico, 


ilM  Henry,  I^tia  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

mi 


_^  MODERN  "I 

CHRONOLOdiciL  T&BL^,— 'No.  HI.  Cootinued.^ — F^ 

A.  D.  H 


I  ^*tK 


* IfALT- 

'S!^  F«nmr«  <thoaiei  tli«  Min|iiJi  ef  E*ie  for  h«it  SIpion, 


TBLANOSL 


lilt  FrcdrriA  tU  Eaperor.  and  Kj^g  of  ttiJ j-  tad  Tlk«  Biei- 


••I  -tfc    .  .  ,  ? 


1^1 


-  •  f^» 


1   f.    •       • 


OERMAKV^  iu. 


191)6  Q\Sa  IV.,  »lfl  Srapvrox  :  «aD»i&iniiieatcd  b; 


til 


IIU  DffeAti«d  4t  tht>  |rn»jit  B«(tk  of  BotivlMi 


U 


■ttti  of  Ifriinci',  nnd 
VI.)  EniptroT. 


MM!  If  1 


13 1#  HU  fon  LoDi*  ID  Eiiglftad,  iJitflkctiumi'wp'IrM  fo   llic 


ISIS  Umf  ^ittiek  Kobki  je48  tk«  Fiftn  CmvubL 
iSSa  LookVIII. 

1119  Aeqoiatloii  of  iMs&f^^m  »  sii  Ap«ii«gt  of  !h«  Crown. 
IS3I^  FInt  VAT  witb  Hivy  III.  of  Siifl«a4 


Jsnflttft  ««tiMiibis«flt  «f  TVS  t«4  mmiant 

laiHiiire  Wbr  of  tihe  Loailurd  Lug d^  iritb  tb*  Kd 


liSft  Fred£rie  eiaoauDiLnicated  bf  PopiGnforf  UC. 


1SI$  Tb*  Ccmtieil  tjf  Lyoni  tmdtr  Pop«  I&nocfljjt  1 V,  paist*  a 
Htil«ec«  (vf  exeoiBSiwiiatioa  And  4Aptiii^a  Agiiiat 
F!«dvrie  11. 


Wf^  DHtb  of  pT«dene  ud  tniin^iiin  at  t^eEmpii*.   Hk 
■OB  CciiiTmd^  EiDg  ef  iIm  SioUin* 

IS^  Route  URclH  Uie  Srattor  Bruesleoaf . 
IBM  Itcatk  of  C^r«d,  King  of  The  Skilia, 

1157  Miljin  f*lli  ander  tht  trnniiT  of  the  Torrital, 

^•: 
#^ 

til 

IM 


1M6  CMqa*it  irf  The  SicUlff  by  Charlie  of  A  djott.  wbo 
1S0S  Dflr«&li  and  pot*  lo  deatb  CoDradiiL,  jiod  of  Coond. 
Eitmeikfl  «f  tbe  Koiute  of  Hobenit&areii  or  SwubiA, 


1171  B«da1pb  of  H&fnNirf,  Emperor,  Md  Ki&f  of  Itmlr- 


1477  Ttie  Viieofid  ebtsto  tko  pfTtrninint  of  Milw. 

IfTf  The  Empexor  ftodolph  Mda  RomApi  to  th*  Papal  S«, 


lg9S  Revolt  6f  iificLlr  from  Cbiuloi  of  Am|oiL    Matoert  of 
the  **  SkiliMi  Vttpen.* 

Uii  (Jfiisi  B»tile  of  Melori*  b«»#«eQ  (Jft«»  aisd  Pisa,  wbiqh 
Ai^if-'TtiLibea  Ibv  laa^usApowcr  of  the  Utter  R«pabEe 


WR  Tb«  Fk«D«ibKotik»J«l»  tl*  Bivtn  OmvtAOX* 


UI3  J^ifiond  fTAT  mt^  HAorf  Ot.  of  Epglud. 
1145  LffliU  IX.  oblAiai  PrvrauM  b  j  marriii^ 

1348  Eof  ag«i  ia  the  ««vuiT»  CftViAOi^ 

\%i%  Captarw  I>iuiii*tta. 

13&0  But  ii  laadff  pnaoD«r  «•»  C«if9  «ilb  (^  IflM  el  kli 


ItSl  B«  Dotaiiii  Co  FmM«. 


laaft  ReitniH  feT«ra1  eoaqotr^d  Pr«rbeai  by    ttialf  Co 
Hflorj  liL  of  Englaad. 

19^1  BarfObdj  bciMdOiH  ■«  Ap«a^  of  lbs  Ciowil 


1370  I4I1II1  f X.  iiDd«fta]t«e  th#  Ekibtb  ajid  Lait  OmoiAoi  i 

d>ei  trtfoH  Tttjiii^   Kji>l   Ii  moDewlMi  by  bii  nn, 
Pbi]ip(I[L)  the  Bold, 

1371  Tb»  gnwt  Fid"  of  Ijufnedoa  lapiei  lo  \^  Ciwii. 


tS16  The  Fir TD  Cittrtibv  andrrtakeft  bj  ^  Sia 
f&f/  and  GirjEum  Fii^cCAi 


IJi 


lESO  Hear  J,  too  of  the  Knfiemr,  d«t*d  Kkf  if  El 
to  iucceed  htm. 


US?  T^  KmiJKtor  »cQcna»iifiiratcM|  bf  FiofB 
dvlaying  \n  enfifc  id.  k  Cr«tiuS«» 

ISK  BtoOibArb*  for  PAJf^felinr,  obiaids  f^i 
l^qn  fro^  the  Sultan  of  K^jM^ 

1339  Rs£«3ii'«  the  Cfv«*D  of  Pjalvctme  «l  J^ 
of  bU  wife,  and  r«tnnu  \q  l^aropc- 


i 


1S34  Wdf  «s<uM  ifftnif  bim  in  IcAlf  bf  Ito  PifM 

lS3i  H'^i  MHi  depoMd  from  ibe  dic«ltT  ef  £l^4| 
for  rqbcilioo  agalmt  hia> 


I  SID  Fnderie  igabi  tieoiUBiiiiitcatAd  bf  P^l 
iSii  Eitr  of  rbe  H&iue»t)o  Ltiagnp. 


I34fi  Tbe  Council  of  LfOfli,  and*r  Po|»  tsMoitfV 


U49  Ho  tompbtn  tb«  dffe«C  of 
CrowB* 

IS5D  Death  of  FredeHfi  II.    Ostax  tynnuil^ 

Kkfixk,  ft  priod  of  MAtchw  (or  tiirivt]Hi 

liS3  Ottu«ar  O.  of  Bohemia  i30tiq[ti£»  Auasa 

IS£4  D«atb  of  Ck^omd,  KLog  of  tb«  Skilk%  («Miar 
1155  CToofedrEvef  of  Ibe  Rbeju«h  Cilia  mwi^m 


1S35  Philip  CIV.)  lb*  Fair. 


t96S  Seatk  of  Coflradin.  aTftii4aoa  af   Fr«#«B 


1373  Rodolpb  of  Hi^barf*  PouidoT  oif  Ibe  Hodm 
Empeior, 

r 

1379  Cedn  Ilomifoa  to  th«  7bp«I  8«c. 
two  «ijoe«»sfD!l  wftr*  aicmtiwt  C 
defamtt  bim  in  •  bfttlle*  £b  whlcA 


ISia  Kodolpb  iBvetu  bii  uo  Alb«t«  i 

Austria* 


lafti  AdoEphoii  of  Kati^m  Sb| 
itraff k  of  Ibt  SviM ; 
of  Aiutria. 


.¥. 


■Sfl^iiti&  taoie  of  the  Cnuadu. 


■  lOsroflH^ 


SPAIN. 

ENGLAND. 

THE  EASTERN  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 

;   ■  e"      ■ 

liV!  Quarrel  of  John  with  Pope  laaoceftt  HU  wlo  Ujt  the 
1S09  ExcommaBieatM  the  Hteg^ 

icMTf  «ftr  th«  Saneeni  Dear  Tolou. 

1S13  AndimeeaeeateaeeofdepotitioBafaiAithlm.   Abjeet 

• 

1914  The  Tartars,  or  Moghnls,  aader  ZiH  •  Xkaa,  i 
China. 

ii  ^  , 

It  «r  Imb  bMomM  Alfonso  X.  of  Cutile  bj 
i^  wiik    Beiengatla,   heiren  of  Henrj  I. 
iMklos  of  tho  two  KiagdoBif. 

1515  Rerolt  of  the  Pb||uIi  Barony  aad  SioiraTUBi  or 

If a«iraC]^ii?l»yJohfl,Who1ttmfdiatelr  TioUtee  it 

1516  The  Barons  offer  the  Crown  to  Prinoe  Louis  of  Fhuoc. 

Death  of  John,  and  aoeession  of  Henrj  IIL 

1918  Maaj  Safliih  NoUee  Join  the  Fiitb  CamaDi. 

1916  Tax  FxTTH  CausAOx. 

Daeas  Vataees,  Oraek  Emperor  of  Niea. 

irftt^  KiBf  o(  Loon  and  Cattik. 

t994RaTageofPernab7Z^s)diaB.     ^     ''^ 

Consuntinople. 
1999  The  Emperor  Fiederie  IL  of  Oeraaar.  b  Palestiae. 

Egypt. 

1981  Jemsalem  again  sMsed%  thaTiflts.              ~ 

193B  Tax  SixTB  CaosADi.     '    '                « 

Imlioa  eompletet  tho  oonqaest  of  the  B»> 
lip-  tkoSaracM. 

1S30  First  iaeffBOtnai  eipedition  of  Heary  HI.  into  Timaee 
for  the  reeoterj  of  his  States. 

IjiiMM  tho  SameoDi  bj  Ferdiaaod  IIL  of 

PHlpBeonqaeri  Valoneia  from  tho  Saraoem. 

^Bli 

1940  Jemsalem  ndeamed  bj  the  EarlofConwall. 

K 

1849  Expedition  of  Henrj  III.  into  Fraaos  i  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  TailMwaif. 

1949  Bat  finally  lost 

^HLptani  SoTiUo,  aad 

1948  Tax  Sxtkhtb  Carsapx  in  E^ypt 

^IpMMkms  eareor  bj  farther  eonqoetts  b 
IHiv^  ^^'•M  (UBd  Castile. 

1960  Ends  in  the  esptan  of  Loais  IX.  of  Fraaos. 

r^P  * 

1988  The  eonfederated  Barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort 

19S8  The  Ttetart  ooaqaar  Persia,  aad  pat  aa  ead  to  tho 
S^akiaa  Power  aad  the  aominal  KhaUfate  of  Bagw 

1960  The  King  reeovers  his  power. 

1963  CiTU  War. 

1964  The  King  taken  prisoner  at  the  batOe  of  Lewes.    Tax 

COMMOIIS  FiasT  SVMMOHBD  TO  PamLIAMZNT. 

1965  The  battle  of  Eresham.   Defeat  aad  death  of  Montfort 

1959  John  Lasearis,  1960  Miehael  Palaologat,  Greek  Em- 
perors of  Niee. 

1961  Reeorery  of  Coastaatiaople  from  fhaLatias.    Michael 
Palaologas,  Emperor  of  tho  East 

1970  Priaoe  Edward  joias  the  EiavmAiip  Last  Cbusaox. 

1970  Tax  Eiaara  aaa  Last  Cxusadx. 

■'  L  • 

1979  Edward  U  King  of  England. 

1979  Conqnest  of  the  SdjakUn  Kiagdma  of  Ro«b  by  <ha 

1974  Returns  to  England  fraoi  the  Cmsada. 

^ite^arsiou,. 

1979  Ooaqaest  of  Cluaa  by  the  Mogals. 

im  Aadfoaieas  the  BUer.  EmpM  of  tht  Sitt 

r^SliirUMMdCaal&o. 

1184  liMl  Coa^aMt«#  Walw. 

••IJiii««» 

theSormigatyorBdwaffi.              ' 
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H  I  S  T  O  R  Y. 

CHAPTER  LXXII. 
THE    FIRST   CRUSADE- 
PROM  A.  D.  1095  TO  A.  D.  1099. 


",tt 

'•  "I 


Fram 

A.  D. 

1095. 

to 

1099. 
J?^'^^^  gion  and  Power 


Uiglory.  Having  followed  out  the  ADnab  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  commencement  of  thoRe  expeditions,  in  which  the 
martial  and  fanatical  ardour  of  the  European  nations 
was  precipitated  and  exhausted  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  we  approach  a  new  and  memorable  series  of 
events :  the  most  stupendous  which  the  Universe  had 
witnessed,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  Reli- 
~  To  this  interesting  Period,  on  which 

•i  bf  the  ^^  ^^  about  to  enter, — filling  in  duration  just  two  hun- 
CkuMdea  dred  years, — several  properties  conspired  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar and  determinate  character.  It  began  and  ended 
with  the  sudden  developement,  and  with  the  slow  but 
total  extinction,  of  a  single  mighty  passion  in  the  rude 
European  mind.  It  presented  the  first  example  of  com- 
bined and  continuous  action  for  a  common  object  among 
those  nations  of  Barbarian  origin,  who  had  founded  the 
modern  Monarchies  of  Europe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  It  threw,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  Gothic  and  Mohammedan  conquests, 
the  powers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  World  into  for- 
mal and  general  collision ;  and  it  witnessed  and  tried, 
on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  embattled  cause 
of  Christendom  and  Islam.  Nor  is  there  wanting,  in 
the  internal  fortunes  of  each  of  the  European  King^ 
doms,  some  remarkable  consummation  which  may  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  is  accurately  defined,  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  Period  of  History.  Whatever  share 
of  influence  we  may  with  different  Writers  concede  or 
deny  to  the  operation  of  one  common  cause,  the  triumph 
of  Royal  authority  over  Feudalism  in  France ;  the  secure 
foundation  of  the  Constitutional  System  in  England ;  the 
completion  of  the  Aristocratic  and  Municipal  liberties  of 
the  Imperial  Germanic  body ;  the  victorious  extension 
of  the  Christian  Monarchies  of  Spain  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Guadalquiver ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  commerce  and 
freedom  in  the  Itaiian  Republics  ;  and  the  gradual  ele- 
vation of  the  Papal  Power  to  its  meridian  grandeur ;  are 
all  at  least  strictly  contained  in  the  order  of  time,  within 
the  same  exact  Period  of  two  Centuries,  which  was  filled 
with  the  great  simultaneous  episode  of  The  Crusades. 

The  predisposing  circumstances  which  led  to  those 

famous  enterprises,  and  thereby  impressed  such  singular 

eatei^  features  on  the  History  of  the  Period  before  us,  are  to 

be  sought  rather  in  the  general  aspect  and  feelings  of 

Society  during  the  Ages  immediately  antecedent,  than 

in  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  events.     Amidst  the 

lawless  violence  which  preceded  and  attended  the  settle- 

Ptale  of      iBoent  of  the  Feudal  System,  the  voice  of  Religion  could 

luiigkm.     seldom  be  heard  above  the  perpetual  din  of  armed 
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rapine  ;  and  her  influence,  instead  of  being  babitui 
exercised  over  the  consciences  of  men,  was  felt  only* 
startling  remorse  in  some  brief  interval  of  sickness  or 
lamity.  Then,  the  rude  and  superstitious  warrior, 
the  same  untempered  energy  of  passion,  was  prepared^ 
rush  at  once  firom  the  perpetration  of  atrocious  crime* 
seek  its  atonement  in  exercises  of  the  severest  penanL 
Equally  among  Churchmen  and  Laity,  the  devoUonilK' 
spirit  of  the  times,  such  as  it  was,  knew  no  otAer  moAr 
of  reconcilement  with  offended  Heaven,  than  in  thoM? 
acts  of  mortification.  But  if  many  sought  to  ez^iitiir 
their  guilt  in  the  passive  austerities  of  the  Cloister,  it  w3j^ 
more  congenial  to  the  restless  and  enterprising  character;^ 
which  marked  the  Northern  mind,  to  embrace  the  tm^ 
counter  with  fatigue  and  peril*  as  the  surest  teal  'us, 
the  most  acceptable  tribute  of  repentant  faith.  The  Ron"' 
mish  Clergy,  therefore,  probably  only  indulged  inSlaplL: 
of  creating  a  popular  inclination,  when,  in  the  Vlltif^ 
and  IXth  Centuries,  they  began  to  commute  the  mo^'* 
ancient  penances  enjoined  by  the  Canons  of  the  Chtnci^ 
for  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  to  theshrines  of  various  Sai^dJ^^ 
and  above  all  to  Jerusalem* 
places  on  which  celebrated  events  have  occurred, 
indeed,  a  curiosity  too  deeply  implanted  in  our  natiirij' 
to  belong  to  any  particular  time  or  condition  of  Hui  .' 
but  the  associations  connected  with  the  hallowed  w^edfT 
of  Human  Redemption  were  calculated  to  sancti^tUa^ 
feeling  with  peculiar  interest,  and  had  rendered  Jour- ' 
nies  to  Jerusalem  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  car-. 
liest  Ages  of  Christianity.  When  this  practice  was  cooh ^ 
municated  to  the  Gothic  nations,  the  love  of  pilgrimagea 
gradually  became  almost  a  universal  passion ;  and  thongti 
its  objects  were  deformed  by  the  grossness  of  superati* 
tion,  and  its  course  much  diverted  to  Rome  itsel(  and,.' 
to  those  shrines  in  different  Countries  at  which  pretended  j 
miracles  were  wrought,  especially  that  of  St.  James  at 
Compostella,*  in  Spain,  the  stream  of  mistaken  yet  sin- 
cere devotion  continued  to  set  steadily  towards  the. 
shores  of  Palestine. 

But  the  impulse  which,  above  all  others,  had  a  ten-  Saoa 
deucy  to  increase  the  ardour  for  pilgrimages,  arose  firom  npi 
a  growing  belief,  early  in  the  Xth  Century,  that  the  eivl  ""^ 
of  the  World  was  at  hand.  It  was  imagined  that  thefW* 
thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  woaidSLfl 
speedily  be  fulfilled  ;  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  «p-  W«l 
proached  ;  and  that  the  terrors  of  the   last  Judgment^ 


*  For  some  account  of  the  cireumitanoes  which  gave  oeKcbrifar 
to  the  ihrine  of  St  James  at  CompovtdU,  vida  i^  488  (iI^cIib 
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would  immediately  follow  •  In  proportion  as  this  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  Sacred  Prophecy  gained  wider 
credence,  ihe  Western  Worlil  became  violently  agitated 
with  fearfoi  foreboding  of  the  destruction  which  awaited 
the  Earlh  ;  every  delusive  form  of  propitiation  tor  sin  iu 
penance  and  pi!g-rima{re  was  eagerly  embraced  ;  and  as 
il  was  concludtMl  that  to  visit  the  scenes  of  Redemption 
was  both  a  meritorious  and  a  prest^rvative  act,  muhitudes 
annually  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  to  revive  and  recover 
those  ho|ies  of  salvation  which  withered  under  the  re- 
membrance of  habitual  guilt.  When  an  expedient  so 
quieling^  to  the  conscienceB  of  men  in  a  state  of  Society 
equally  fruitful  of  crime  and  superstition,  Imd  once  been 
discovered,  inducements  were  not  wantiu*r  for  its  repe- 
tition ;  and  the  custom  surpassed  and  survived  its  original 
impulse  and  occasion.  Throuirhoul  the  Xlh  anel  XI th 
^Centuries,  tlie  passion  for  pilpjrimages  was  ever  on  the 
k  increase  ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  a  sinf^lc  company  which 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  about  the  middle  of  Ihe 
latter  Age,  that  its  numbers  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
[lonsuud  perskjusf 
Foremost  among  the  devotees,  as  among  the  warrior?? 
of  ihe  times,  were  the  Normans.  That  singular  and 
I  hi^^  spirited  People,  in  every  respect  the  most  remark- 
fable  of  the  Biirbarian  races,  had  no  sooner  become 
'converts  to  Christianity,  than  they  strangely  infused  into 
their  Religions  profession  the  same  wild  and  enthusiastic 
temj>er,  the  same  ardour  for  adventurous  enterprise, 
which  hnd  distinguished  their  Pagan  career.  The 
conquest  of  Southern  Italy,  which  originated  t-ntircly  in 
the  casual  return  of  their  pilgrims  from  the  !Ioly  Laud 
through  that  theatre  of  Saracen  warfare,*  is  in  itself  a 
striking  njemorial  both  of  their  addiction  to  such 
Religious  journeyings,  and  of  the  equal  readiness  for 
either  devout  or  martial  achievement  by  which  they  were 
animated.  Traversing  Italy  in  the  route  bt^tween  their 
own  land  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  which  communi- 
eHed  with  Palestine,  in  small  but  well-armed  bands,  the 
Dsn  pilgrims  were  prepared  alike  either  to  crave 
ftlity  in  the  blessed  name  of  the  Crons,  or  lo  force 
'way  at  the  point  of  the  lance.  Their  victorious 
blishment  in  Italy  tended  to  increase  their  tnterconrse 
the  East;  their  daring  assaults  upon  the  Byzantine 
Smpire,  though  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  attest 
heir  undiminished  thirst  of  enterprise;  and  we  shall 
5nd  the  sons  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  the  Sicilies 
and  England  figuring  among  the  chief  promoters  and 
warriora  of  the  First  Crusade. 

Such  a  union  of  Religions  and  martial  ardour,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Normans;  and 
the  Xlth  Century  was  marked,  throughout  Western 
Europe,  by  the  general  expansion  of  a  spirit,  of  which 
the  organized  result  may  be  numbered  among  the  most 
active  and  power tul  causes  of  the  Crusades.  This  was 
the  inslittdion  of  CntVALiiv.  The  rude  origin  of  a  state 
of  manners  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  so  restricted 
lo   the  descendants  of   the  great   Northern   Race,5   is 

•  04roft.  Guil.  GiKleUii  (iti  Rreueit  dc§  Hittoriens  Franfait, 
vol.  X  )  p.  262.  De  Vic  et  de  Vaisette,  Httt.  th  Lan^tttfdoc^  vol.  ii, 
p.  06— 117,  &c. 

Ai  Robertson  has  remarked,  (Hint,  of  ChnrifM  V.  voh  i.  note  13,) 
«iren  moay  of  th«  Charttfrs  of  the  Xth  Century  have  for  [ireaii]bi% 
**  jip^ropi^^iitmtc  muniii  iertmnn,'*  Sec, 

f  Ingulf  lis,  HiMiorm,  p.  9QX  9tl4. 

J  Leo  GftJeriBis,  Chrot*.  Mon^  Giifm,  lib.  ii.  c,  37,  Giamjoiie, 
fyterta  di  Nap^hf  voi  ii.  p.  7. 

(  The  want  of  all  icMcmblance  to  the  ipirit  of  Chivalry  ia  the 
'-- -"~i  and  ientiiniintB  of  Ciftssical  Antiquity  h  no  obvious,  that  it 


obviously  to  be  found  in  those  ceremonies  which,  among^ 
their  ancestors  in  tbe  German  forests,*  attended  the 
assiimption  of  arms  by  the  youthful  warrior  In  snbse* 
qtient  Ages  the  same  forms  of  martial  investiture,  with 
little  addition  or  variation,  were  preserved  among  the 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  perpetuated  in 
every  Kinjifdom  which  they  had  fonnded.  In  the  Lom- 
bard Annals ;  in  a  recorded  Act,  as  well  as  occasionally 
in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemajt-ne  ;  and  in  the  Chro- 
nieles  of  our  own  Saxon  Eia;  are  to  be  fcmnd  sufficient 
evidence  t  of  a  common  prJtttice  in  the  ceremonial  inves- 
titure of  Knight  hood.  We  may  here  overleap  the  chain 
of  circnnistances  wliich,  in  later  connection  with  Feudal 
and  Social  obligations,  imparled  to  the  spirit  of  Chivalry, 
which  iti  the  outset  was  only  essentially  martial,  its 
more  graceful  virtues  of  loyalty  and  honour,  courtesy 
and  benevolence,  generosity  to  enemies,  |jroleclion  to 
the  feeble  and  the  oppressed,  and  respectful  tenilerness  to 
Woman,  To  trace  the  g^rowth  of  these  beautiful  attri- 
butes of  Chivalry,  as  a  Moral  and  Social  system,  lielon|;3 
not  to  onr  present  inquiry  ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  notice 
in  this  place  that  admixture  of  ilelifjious  ideas  and  duties 
with  a  military  institution,  which  convertad  it  into  a 
ready  engirte  of  superstitious  excitement,  and  singularly 
dis^wsed  the  public  mind  of  Europe  for  any  enterjjrise 
of  tanatical  warfare. 

The  exact  epoch  at  which  Chivalry  acquired  a  Reli- 
gious character,  it  is  neither  easy,  nor  is  it  material,  to 
a.scertBin»     In    the    Age   of  Charlemagne,    and    in    his 


The  Firvt 
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might  seem  a  work  oi'  siipertruf^ation  tti  insist  on  tht!  fact :  if  an 
accoroiili^htui  modern  WritiT  (llullam,  MuiUle  J^fg^  voK  iii.  |>.  482.) 
hful  nut^  in  rathtrr  a.fi  «::lab(jrale  jiussagi',  citi-illbt!  Achiili^si  ufHurntT 
a.H  a  ln;4iuHi\il  portrailtire  of  thu  Chivahic  character  "  in  its  moht 
j^eneral  furia."  Oa  this  punitioa  it  may^  in  the  tirst  |iliice,  be  n^ 
marki^  as  singular,  that  Mr.  Hallara  sbould,  tiiimber  "'  a  calm  in- 
di^r^ncu  to  the  caiisi*  in  which  be  was  engagwd'^  iimuQ^  tHc 
qualities  of  the  Hutncnc  heru,  as  Mijyjfestmg  a  |>arallel  with  th« 
Knightly  chaiacttfT;  of  which  vntbiuiiaj^tic  and  loyal  devuCioa  in 
enterprise  funned  thti  peculiLir  attributes.  In  the  next  ]A<xcv^  the 
r«;aGiitriient  of  Achillutt  for  the  los*  of  Briteiii  merely  tin  his  capltircd 
property,  is  utierly  rcpiij^nant  to  that  priiiciple  of  reK|)ticttuL  ido. 
lalrj'  for  the  Y&iif  which  evi'iy  true  Knight  cherished  as  an  mdi!»« 
pen  sable  articlu  ia  hiJi  cieed  of  love  and  honuiii.  lo  fact^  tbe  mmt 
irrecuncilable  distincliun  between  the  manners  of  the  Classical  ainl 
Gothic  Ag^ft  restSj  ak  we  have  belbre  had  occasion  to  remark,  on 
the  totally  opposite  estinnatiun  of  Woman*  Finally,  the  conduct  tf 
Achilles,  both  in  iitjfll'rirt^  the  inferior  herd  of  Greeks  tu  strike  tl;« 
corpse  of  Hector,  ontl  in  dragejing  the  lifelt-Bs  body  of  ^^  nobli;  at  d 
fallen  anta^rnttit  at  bis  chariot  wheels^  would  have  been  htdd  utierly 
abhorrent  from  Chivalric  ideas  of  courtesy  j  and  Mr.  Hal  lam,  a  ftw 
pa5:je»  further  oii»  haa  quoted  a  passai^"  from  a  Chruniclifr  of  the 
XI  11th  Cenliiiry,  which  denounces  the  act  of  insultin|^  the  dead  body 
of  an  euemy  hi  the  lowest  depth  of  infamy.  Thus  altogether,  lo 
way  nothini;  uf  tbe  absence  of  that  detbcation  of  tbe  sword  to  lb# 
cause  of  Heaven^  which,  mintakefi  ai  it  was,  gave  a  Reli^ous  im* 
pre^Aiun  tp  the  Knij|rhtly  character,  the  purtraiture  of  Achdles  i«i 
coni]tle1ely  destitute  of  those  {jualilte»f  of  loyalt)%  devuteihiesi  lo 
Wom4in^  and  courtesy  to  euemieii|  which  Mr.  Uultam  himjtelf  justly 
apt'cifiei*  a*  virtuesi  efts«utial  to  Chivalry.  IThat  lofty  enerjs^y  uf  the 
soul,  which  is  ins|nred  by  contempt  uf  death  and  thirgt  forglorv,  and 
dr^pbyeci  in  tftinni;  and  miL^^nanimuus  achievement,  com^titufes 
indeed}  the  vital  enHencf  of  I^t•rol^m  under  every  form  of  Society  : 
but  itito  this  hfe'ipring  of  uctiou,  common  to  the  Grecian  and  the 
Gothic  warrior,  it  vras  the  Ningnlar  peculiarity  of  the  Chivalrie 
lipirit^to  infuKe  the  iriple  incentive  and  seatinient  of  Religiou9,^Si;>ciai, 
and  AMiati>jy  ohh^jatiou  j  ami  inj»t(.ad  of  ^UMtaining  the  parallel 
siiggestetL  the  Iloiiieric  repntsentahon,  aboun^ling^  an  it  doe«  in 
native  subliuuty  of  couceptioti,  mi^^ht,  with  m^tre  propriety,  Im 
selected  lor  a  mithcient  example  of  the  coatriut  btjtweefi  the  If  uroic 
character  ia  the  t\io  irreat  Romantic  A^^cs  of  the  Ancient  atid  Modern 
World. 

*  Tacifus,  Dtf  Sfarthu*  Gtrmanormnj  c.  13L 

f  Pfluhj»   Diaconus,    Dt   G^vtM  Lan^nhard,  c.   23,   24.     t^7tm 
Ludovict  P«,  ud  Antu  791.     Maliusburyi  lib.  ii,  €.2. 
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Empire  at  leasts  the  form  of  Kni^^htly  invesliture  was 

certainly  unattended  l>y  any  vows  or  Ecclesiastical  cere- 
monies.*  But  in  the  XIthCentt*ry  it  had  become  com- 
mon to  invoke  the  aid  of  Relig-ion  tn  the  jrjau|j^uration 
of  the  Knight ;  his  sword  was  laid  on  the  altar,  blessi^d, 
and  even  sometimes  frinied  to  his  side,  by  the  Priest; 
and  his  solemn  vow  dedicated  its  use  to  the  service  of 
Heaven,  in  tiie  special  defence  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  general  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 
The  more  complete  conversion  of  the  whole  proces*i  of 
investilnre  inlo  a  Relig^iavis  ceremonial  ;  the  previous 
vigils,  ctinfession,  prayer,  and  receipt  of  the  Sacrament ; 
the  bath  and  the  robe  of  white  linen,  as  emblems  of 
purification ;  all  those  preparations,  in  short,  by  which 
the  entrance  into  the  Knightly,  was  desi£jnedly  assimi- 
latiid  lo  that  into  the  Monastic  profession,  formed  itie 
growth  of  rather  lat^r  times.f  But  there  is  abundant 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  Church,  before  the  Crusades, 
in  infusing  some  Religions  principle  into  the  mnriial 
spirit  of  t"hivalry4  For  this,  justice  has  scarcely  been 
extended  to  the  motives  of  the  Romish  Clergy  by  differ- 
ent classes  of  Writers,  who,  whether  from  indignation  at 
the  real  corruptions  of  that  Church,  or  from  hostility  to  the 
cause  tif  Christianity  itself,  can  discover  only  unmingled 
evil  in  the  Ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
But  apart  from  the  lower  and  more  interested  ptirpose, 
in  itself  snrely  not  imjiDistifiable,  of  converting  the  mar- 
tial temper  of  lawless  communities  into  a  means  of 
defence  tbr  the  Church;  ihe  Clergy  of  the  Xlth  Century 
appear  to  have  laboured  with  a  steal  and  sincerity  above 
Huspiciou.  in  mitigating  a  spirit  which  they  could  not 
sulxlue.  Their  etfort^  to  soften  the  ferocity  and  har- 
monize the  teelings  of  the  times  by  their  reprolmtion 
of  private  wars,  and  judicial  conihats,  have  been  already 
observed  ;^  and  there  seems  no  reason  lo  doubt  that,  in 
covering  the  ceremonies*  of  Chivalry  with  the  sanctiou 
of  Religion,  their  policy  was  originally  animated  by  a 
principle  equally  praiseworthy.  In  the  same  Knightly 
vows  which  ihey  demanded  or  registered  al  the  Altar, 
engagements  to  abstain  from  secret  |ierfidy  and  open 
wrong,  to  shield  the  oppressed,  and  to  <lo  justice  to  all 
Chrisiian  men,  were  ot  least  mingled  with  the  obligation 
of  fidelity  and  protection  to  the  Church  itseJL  The 
ultimate  extension  of  these  pledges  into  the  tmaginarv 
duty  of  warring  to  the  utterance  against  all  Inlidels,  was 
indeed  as  incompatible  with  the  generally  peacefu  I  designs 
of  the  Clergy,  as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  genuine 
precept  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  a  Period  so  turbulent  that 
even  the  ordinary  social  virtues  could  be  no  better  ex- 
ercised and  protected  than  at  the  s word's  point,  a 
warlike  and  ignorant  race  passed,  by  an  easy  and  obvious 
transition,  into  Ihe  monstrous  error  of  believing,  that  the 
sincerity  of  their  Faith  and  the  cause  of  Divine  Truth 
were  lo  be  proven  and  upheld  by  the  same  carnal 
weapon* 

This  doctrine  was  too  congenial  both  to  the  fierce 
manner'^  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Laity  to  need 
the  suggestions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  for  its  excite- 
ment; and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  theClergj^ 
directed  or  merely  shared  and  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
times.     They  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  pilgrim izing 

•   Fifa  ImI&v.  Pti^  uhi  tvpra, 

f  Dii  Caage,  Giuuurtum  %n  t*v.  Arma,  Mile$j  &c 

J   Du  Cmig«,  »rt  V.  MUti.     Muraturi,  Antiq.  Med,  Mvu     Ditt* 
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and  Crusading  madness  of  tbeXth  and  Xllh  Cei 
but  the  influence  of  a  crafty  system   of  Eoclcsii 
pi  icy.  attribute  to  the  Clergy  a  far  greater  superiarity 
of  intellect  over  the  spirit  of  their  Age  than  they  ap|M^ 
rently  |>ossessed.  only  to  fix  Uie  deeper  stigma  upon  lh« 
abuse  of  their  power     It  is  not  only  more  probable  in 
itself,  but  more  consistent  with  Historical    evidence^  in 
conclude  that  they  were  fervojitly  imbued  with  the  lana* 
ticism  whici)  they  are  accused  of  having  coolly  elicited  ; 
a  vast   number    of   Prelates    anil    inferior    Ecclesiastics 
shared  in  the  toils  and  danger*  of  pilgrimages  and  Cru- 
sades ;  and  the  sincerity  of  the  preachers  and  ihe  war- 
riors of  those  expeditions  muit  in  general  be  tri<d  by 
the  same  stitndurd  of  mistaken  enthusiasm.     In  ewerj 
sense,  indeed,  it  was  the  unioa  of  Religious  and  niortiiJ 
principles,   first   effected    tn  the  Chivalric    institutions^ 
which  prepared  and  prolonged  the  fanatical  madi^wof 
Europe  :  the  profession  of  arms  became  hallowed  byjti 
presumed  dedication  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ;  andw 
may  therefore  etdarge  on  the  de^mtion  of  a  celebnMf 
Writer,  in  prontmneiug  Chivalry  to  have  been  at  ins 
both  a  principal  cause  and  an  enduring  consequeuotof 
the  Crusades.* 

Such,  then,  through  the  unjted  influence  of  martiil: 
and  superstitious  feeUngs,  were  the  circumstances  which' 
predisposed  the  nations  of  Wefstem  Europe  for  any  ctt- 
tcrprise  of  fanatical  warfare.     Tlie  immediate  occaiiwi 
of  the  Crusades  must  be  related  in  retrospect  lo  the  61IIL 
of  Jerusalem,  and  ttie  alTairs  of  boih  the  Byzantine  aud 
Mohammedan   Empires,     During   a  long    interval  of 
above  four  Centuries^  between  its  capture  by  Omar*  and 
by  the  Seljukian  Turks.  Jerusalem  had  shared  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Saracen  revolution  ;  and  the  treatment  both 
of  its  Christian   inhabitants  and  of  the   pilgritna  who 
thronged  to  its  sacred   places,  was  variously  affecled  by 
the  temper  of  its  Musulman  Lords.     After  the  fiefoel,d 
spirit  of  intolerance^  which  animated    tlie   Saracens  iaflai 
their  early  career  of  proselyting  conquest,  had  su bsided,  "J'* 
and  during  the  more  tranquil  period  of  the  Kbaiifale, 
no  obstacle  was  opposed  either  to  the  exercise  of  worahtp 
by  residents,  or  to  the  resort  of  devout  strangers.     Tba 
spot  which  tradition  had  assigned  to  the  Holy  Sepulchrft 
together  with  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  01 
built  by  Constantine  the  Great,t  were  left  in  p 
the  Christians  ;  and  satisfied  with  the  exaction  of  a 
tribute  from  every  inhabitant  and  pilgrim,  the 
Governors  even  encouraged  the  periodical   in  crease  of 
population  which  swelled  their  revenues.      The  reign  of 
Haroon  Al  Raschid  was  especially  marked  as  a  Period 
of  undistiirlDed  communication  between  the  ]L«atin  world 
and  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  transmission   of  the    keys  d 
the  city  to  Charlemagne  by  that  Khali f^  though  assured^ 
not  designed  as  a  surrender  of  its  sovereignty,  was  aa 
elegant   expression   of  esteem  for  the  Emperor  of  ib« 
Western   Christians,  and  a  pledge  of  secure  access  for 
his  subjects,  I 

When,  in  the  Xth  C^entnry,  Jerusalem  fell   under  tbeS^l 
dominion  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt,  the  resort'^ 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  was  equally  protected   by  the?*! 
first  two  Princes  of  that  Dynasty,  who  were  not  inseo- 
sible  to  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
same  fiects  which  conveyed  these  devout  passeiigere. 

*  GibboTi,  Dfdine  and  Fal/^  S^c.  tol.  3d.  p«  41,  ■ 

f  £itN€!t>mfl,  tn  f'ttd  Conainnttn.  lib.  iii.  c  25,  H 

}  Kginbarti  Fila  CanUi  Magmtf  p.  8U — 81.    Wilknau«  Tpvi^^ 
ArthiepLicopus,  {Getta  Dei  per  FrancM,)  p,  630, 
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the  Hermit. 


perhaps  saved  Constantinople  from  his  assaults  :*  but 
hb  enterprise  had  favoured  the  pragress  of  the  Turks  in 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire  ;  and  Alexins  was 
compelled  to  purchase  their  forbearance  by  the  formal 
cession  of  Asia  Minor.  The  establishment,  in  that 
wealthy  region,  of  the  subordinate  Seljnkian  Kintrdom 
of  Roum,  or  of  the  Romans*— a  title  in  itself  insultuiL: 
to  the  proud  pretensions,  and  fallen  majesty,  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine — contracted  the  Eastern  fron- 
tiers of  their  Empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorns  and 
the  Hellespont.  The  residence  of  Solyman,  the  Sultan 
of  Room,  was  fixed  at  Nice  in  Bilhynia,  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Constantinople;  and  the  Turkish  outposts 
were  separated  only  by  the  strait  from  the  Imperial 
Capita!.  A  hollow  pacification  thd  not  prevent  Solyman 
from  meditating  the  passage  of  that  channel;  aufl  his 
prepamtion  of  a  naval  armament  filled  Alexius  with  rea- 
sonable alarm  for  the  safely  of  the  European  remnant 
of  his  dominions,t  Following  Ihe  exam|i!e  of  Michael 
VII.,  he  addressed  the  most  eanu'^t  entreaties  for  succour 
to  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  Princes  of  Western  Chris- 
lendom.|  The  independent  partitions  of  the  Seljukian 
conquests  on  the  death  of  Malek  Shah»  and  the  decbne 
of  the  Turkish  Power  thrmirrh  intestine  dissensions, 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Byxantine  Empire  ;  and 
Alexius  was  enabled  even  to  recover  some  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  successor  of  Solyman:  but  his  envoys 
were  yet  resident  at  the  Papal  Court,  when  by  an  instru- 
ment apparently  tar  more  powerless,  that  spark  was 
struck  into  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  which  threw  its 
combustible  elements  into  one  general  conflagration  of 
Religious  warfare. 

The  name  and  story  of  the  extraordinary  individual 
who  lit  up  this  unquenctiable  flume  of  fanaticism,  must 
be  familiar  to  every  reader.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a 
poor  sjentleman  of  Picardy,  who  after  following  in  arms 
his  Feudal  Lord,  Eustace  de  Bouillon,  and  vainly  at- 
tempting^ to  improve  his  fortunes  by  an  alliance  with  a 
lady  of  noble  lamily,  had,  in  some  moment  either  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  or  of  awakened  remorse  for  deeper 
guilt,  escaped  from  a  profitless  service  and  a  distasteful 
marriage,  to  the  refuse  of  the  Cloister.  But  the  restless 
feivour  of  spirit,  which  afterwards  prwluced  etfects 
so  memorable,  led  turn  shortly  to  desert  the  Mo- 
nastic profession  for  a  life  of  absolute  solitude;  and 
to  the  character  of  an  anchonte,  he  next  superadded 
that  of  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  scenes 
which  he  witnessed,  die  suierings  which  he  endured,  in 
this  expedition*  were  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  mental 
distemper,  which  had  been  nourished  in  his  cell.  At 
Jerusulem  his  indignation  was  excited  by  the  cruelties 
of  the  Turks  to  the  Christian  residents  and  pilgrims: 
hin  piety  was  shocked  at  the  profanations  with  which  the 
Hoty  Sepulchre  was  insulted  by  those  barbarian  In- 
ttdels.  He  fancied  himself  inspired  by  Heaven  to  eflect 
its  deliverance  from  thejr  hands ;  and  in  a  conversation 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  rouse  the  Princes  and  People  of  the  West  to 
avenge   the  disgrace  of  Christendom. §     He   possessed 

^  AnaaComnt^tm,  Aiexia*^  lib.  iii, — v,  &c.  Oalfrtdua  Mdaterm, 
Hut.  (ill  Mural uri,  Scrip.  Rrr.  ItaL  vol.  v.)  lib.  iii.  c.  24—39. 

f  Fur  tbt!  History  of  the  Turkiah  conqiiest  of  Asia  Miaor,  Ac. 
ifidi!  DeGuiijne»,  vul  i.  p.  244,  vul.ii.  p-  1 — 1'-^*  Abo  the  »rigiaajJ 
occaiint  of  William  of  Tyfe,  lib.  i.  c  9,  iO. 

J  Guibert  AUbftt.  HitL  Htermoi.  p.  475,  476.  {Gc9ta  Dei  per 
Francos.) 

f  WiUeroiii*  Tyi.  lib,  i.  c  1 1 .     Guibert  Abbot,  p.  482, 


many  quaHties  which^  notwithstanding  an  unpromisin| 
exterior,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  to  which  hi 
thoroUG^hly  devoted  himself  fie  was  inspire^l  with 
the  genuine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  :  regardless  of  bodily 
privation  and  fatigue^  steadfast  in  purpose^  ardent  ia 
imaop nation,  and,  above  all,  animated  by  that  admis. 
lure  of  pious  intentions  with  personal  vanity,  which  fan 
deluded  the  Fanatic  of  every  A  pre.  When  he  fan 
emero^ed  from  obscurity*  aijd  bursi  upon  the  Work!  h 
the  prearher  of  a  Relig^ions  war,  he  is  described  aseint- 
ciated  by  self-inflicted  austerities  and  wayfaring' toil : 
diminutive  in  stalure  ;  mean  in  appearance ;  and  did  to 
those  coarse  weeds  of  a  Solitary,  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname  of  the  Hermit.  But  his  eye  bennii^ 
with  fire  and  iuteflii^ence ;  he  was  fluent  in  speech; 
and  the  vehement  sincerity  of  his  feelin^^s  supplied  him 
with  the  only  eloquence  which  would  have  been  intei- 
ligihle  to  the  popular  passions  of  his  times,* 

Hnvinn^  obtained  from  the  Patriarch  of  JeruJtbi 
letters  of  credence  and  supplicalion  for  the  cause  «ii 
he  had  undertaken,  Peter  on  his  return  to  Europe 
paired  at  once  to  the  Papal  Court,  and  (bund  in  VMl 
11.  an  astonished  but  ready  listener  lohis  niagnanii 
project.  The  Pope  reeojjfnised*  and  perhaps  si 
credited,  the  Divine  authority  of  his  misi'^ion :  but 
views  of  Gregory  VIL  were  not  for*yotten  by  hbi 
cessor;  and  motives  of  ambition,  sufliciently  strong  to 
induce  his  assent,  must  have  been  sug^g:ested  bylli 
embassy  of  Alexius,  and  the  desire  of  extending  the 
authority  of  the  Papal  See  over  the  Churches  of  ik 
East.  The  probabiltty  that  schemes  of  more  wofldlj 
policy  were  at  least  miny:led  with  the  Religious  impi»- 
sions  of  Urban  IL  is  increased  by  the  assertion  itf^t 
well-informed  Writer  of  his  times, t  that  he  hail  reciTtxiv 
to  a  temporal  counsellor,  who  had  in  his  own  per*a 
proved  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  TCl 
was  Boemond,  natural  s<m  of  Robert  Guiscartl,  nbo 
had  attended  his  father  in  his  daring;  invasion  of  Greett. 
and  whose  ambitious  spirit  was  now  impatiently  i» 
strained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Neapolitan  fwL 
The  Norman  Prince,  whose  selfish  and  wily  chmckf 
strik]n|j[ly  developed  itself  in  the  subsequent  eveDddT 
the  Crusade,  was  little  influenced  by  ihe  devotioitaf  A^ 
vour  of  the  A^e  ;  and  if  his  advice  determined  Urban  It 
direct  theenthusiasm  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  Paleite 
we  may  readily  believe  the  Chronicler  that  it  was  foundid 
more  upon  Political  than  Religious  considerationa^ 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  Hermit  of  Pi«ri(j 
quitted  the  Papal  Court  strengthened  by  the  appi 
tion  and  the  promises  of  tlie  spiritual  Chief  of  Cbri 
dom  ;  and  travelhng  over  Italy  and  France,  he 
where  proclaimed  the  sacred  duty  of  delivering  ^i 
Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  Infid^ 
Unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  prmlii^ious  influence  ofthB 
superstitious  and  martial  teelingn  which  together  li^ 
sorbed  the  passions  of  a  fierce  and  ig:norant  Age,  il  ii 
difficult  to  conceive  the  recorded  effects  of  the  Hermit* 
preaching ;    and  language   has  been  exhausted  in  ^ 

*  Witk'ntiui  Tyr.  uhituprOi  p.  €37.  ThtArehbishop*!  )l«diy|» 
traiture  of  Ihe  Fanatic  has  t^Flen  beea  quoted*  MnU  amtrm  kteti^ 
ttaiurd  pustUm^  e(  quantum  ad  exitrwrem  komimem^  prrwmm^m^ 
temptabtht.  Sed  majar  tn  esiguo>  tegnabat  corpore  vtrtiu*  Ifptf* 
enim  mtfemi  rmt^  ft  ocu/ttm  habent  per^picacetn  /  yroflBifMi  ^ 
spomtf  JtHrnt  ft  nom  deemt  eiofuium. 

f  Malmfcfoury,  p,  407. 

i  PuDtlul.  PlMiiiiyi,  Fttallrhom  II.  (in  Seripi^  JRefvm  Mtd^wAM^ 
IX  3^2.    WiUurmiui  Tyr,  p  638.     Malnubiuy,  m6i  mprm. 
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ry.    scribing  after  cDiUemporary  authorities,  the  innumerable 
"•-^  crowds  of  all  ranks  which  thronged  cities  and  hainleK 
m      chyrches   and  highways,   at  his   voice ;  the   tears*  the 
>•      sighs,  the  indignation  excited  in  these  mnhitudes  by  his 
&•     picture  of  Xha  wron^^  of  their  Christian  brelhren  and 
the  sacriU^S^ions  defilement  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  the 
'       shame  and  remorse  which  followed  his  reproaches  at  Che 
'*     g-uiUy  supinenesH  that  had  abandoned  the  blessed  scenes 
of  Redemption  to  the  insults  of  Infidels  ;  the  eager  re- 
ception of  his  injnnctions  to  every  sinner  to  seek  recon- 
tcilenienl  with  Heaven  by  de%*otion  to  its  cause;  a»d  the 
rapture   which  his  denunciations  of  vengeance  against 
the   Saracen  enemies   of  God  awakened    in  the  stern 
hearts  of  congregated  warriors*     The  fanatical  unsterity 
of  the  preacher^  wiiich  was  proclaimed  in   his  withered 
form,  hts  siiualid  attire^  and  his  abstemious  diet ;  the 
voluntary  poverty  which  distributed  to  the   iudiirent  the 
alms  \ainly  designed  for  its  owu  relief;  the  rude  elo- 
quence of  speech  and  gesture,  which  (lowed  from  im- 
passioned sincerity,  were  all   in    deep   unison  with  the 
Religious  sentiments  of  his  hearers  :  the  appeal  to  arms 
roused  with  irresistible  strength   that  double  excitement 
of  devotion  and  valour  which  animated »  as  with  a  blended 
and    inseparable    principle,    tlie    Christian  Chivalry    of 
Europe.* 
M        The  Pope  had  dismissed  the  Hermit  with  the  assur- 
■i     ance  that  he  woulil  strenuously  support  his  great  de- 
•^    sign  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  Peter   had  awakened 
by  his   preaching  was   restrained    from   bursting   into 
action  only  by  eager  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge.    At  Piacenza,  Urban  first  convoked  the  Prelates 
of  Italy  and  the  neipfhbouriug  regions;  four  thousand 
inferior  Clergy   and   thirty  thousand  Lay  persons  are 
computed  to  have  flocked  to  the  scene  ;  and  the  Legates 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor  having  been  admitted  into  the 
assenibly  to  expose  the  dangers  whith  menaced   their 
Country  and  all  Christendom  from  the  progress  of  the 
Turks»  and  to  implore  the  aid  of  the   Nations  of  the 
West  against  the  Infidels,  it   was  resolved  to  promote 

KtJie  demand,  and  to  mature  the  design  of  a  Holy  War,  by 
the  authority  of  a  more  general  Council.t  Urban  was 
directed  in  his  choice  of  a  place  for  its  assemblBge  by 
the  partialities  of  birth,  by  the  predominant  martial  and 
H  el  igious  spirit  of  his  native  Country,  France^  and  by  the 
special  invitation  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse. 
Clermont,  the  Capital  of  Auvergne,  was  appointed   for 

•  the  seat  of  the  Council,  at  which  the  Pope  in  person 
presided,  and  an    imn^en?^  multitude  of   Clergy   and 

*  Laily  of  all  ranks,  from  France,  Italy*  and  Germany, 
gave  Iheir  attendance*  During  the  first  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  Council,  its  deliberations  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  enactment  of  some  general  provisions  for 
the  improvement  of  morals  and  the  repression  of  pri* 
vale  war:  but  on  the  ninth  m:jrrow  of  the  Session,  the 
Pope  himself  ascended  an  elevated  pulpit  in  Ihe  open 
air»  and  preached  the  sacred  duty  of  redeeming  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  Infidels,  and  the  certain 
propitiation  for  sin  by  demotion  to  this  meritorious  ser- 
vice. His  fervent  exhortations  were  addressed  to  a 
multiliide  already  deeply  imbued  with  fanatical  purpose ; 
his  inference  of  a  Divine  Command  for  the  Holy  War 
was  interrupted  by  one  universal  and  tumultuous  cry  of 

^•*  It  is  the  Will  of  God;"  and  the  slightly  varied  accla- 

^  *  Wiilenntia  Tyr.  p,  638*  Guibert,  p.  482.  rulcheriiu  Camt>tensi8» 
^Ge»fa  IJki  per  Fmmyntf)  p.  381. 

f  P.  Pikaa.    Fita  Urban,  p*  353.     LsbMj   Coiifi/ut|  ?oL  %,  p. 
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mations  of  Deus  mdU  Dieuje  el  mli^  and  Deui  lo  voUj   The  First 
expressed  the  common  enthusiasm   of  the  Clergy  and     Crusade, 
the  People,   while  it  marks   the  pure  retention  of  the  ^^-^^v^^ 
Latin  Tongue  iu  the  familiar  speech  of  Ecclesiastics,  and       Ftoto 
the  pojiular  corruptions  which  it  had  undergone  into  the      *■  ^' 
two  ^eat  Northern  and  Froventjal  dialects  of  France.      1095. 
At  the  instant  when  tlieir  cries  resounded   throughout         ^° 
the  vast  assembly,  the  figurative  injunction  of  Scripture      iAqq 
to  the  sinner,  to  take  up  the  Cross  of  Christ,  suggested 
to  Urban  tlie  idea  that  all  who  embraced  the  sacred  en- 
terprise, should  bear  on  their  shoulder  or  breast  that 
symbol  of  salvation.     The  proposal  was  eagerly  adopted ; 
the  Bishop  of  Puy  first   solicited  ihe   Pope  to  affix  the 
holy  sign  in  red  cloth*  on  his  shoulder;  and  the  exam- 
ple being  immediately  followed,  ihe  Cross  became  the 
invariable  badge  of  the  profession*  while  it  gave  an  en- 
during title  to  the  warfare  of  the  Croise,  or  Crusader* 
The  tirst  temporal  Prince  who  assumed  the  Cross  was 
the  Count  of  Tboulouse,  and  his  offers,   through   his 
Ambassadors,  to  devote   his  powerful  resources,  as  well 
as  his  person,  to  the  cause,  were  hailed  with  admiration. 
Before  the  Council   broke  up,   Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of 
Puy,   waij   invested    by    Urban   with    full  authority  as 
Papal  Legate  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  ;  and  the 
following  Spring  was  appointed   tor  the   period  of  its 
departure  to  the  East.f 

The  decision  of  the  Conned  of  Clermont  was  wel-  iTniveraal 
comed  throughout  the  Latin  World  with  joyful  assent ;  ^othogiasra 
and    Europe   echoed   with  the  clang   of  warlike   pre-  of  Europe, 
paration  for  the  sacred  enterprise.      France,  Italy,  and 
Germany   were  inspired   with  a  common  ardour  ;  the 
same  spirit  was  communicated  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  penetrated    the  ren>oter  region  of  Scandinavia; J 
and  if  Spain  did  not  equally  respond  to  the  call,  it  was 
only  because  the  Christian  Chivalry  of  Castile  and  Ara* 
gon  were  already  occupiiHl,  on  a  nearer  theatre  of  Reli- 
gious hostility,  in  the  long  contest  with  their  Saracen 
enemies.^     In  every  Country,  and  among  all  ranks  and  it»  incen- 
conditions  of  men,  the   master  passions  of  fanatical  and  tive&. 

*  U  hoB  l)eeu  observed  by  Gibtwa^  after  Du  Can^,  that  although 
in  1h«  FifHt  t'ni&atlt;  red  was  the  ptjiicfuJ  colour  of  Ihe  Cmss,  differ- 
eot  hties  were  subsoquenlly  atluptid  m  rational  clastiiiciioni:  red 
by  this  Fn.'nch,  grei?ii  by  the  Kkininj^s,  ami  trhtte  try  the  Engli&h* 
Yet  the  red  cross  of  lit.  Georj^u  wsk^  early  our  iittttonal  erableiHj  atid 
shil  pniudly  tloats  on  tlmt  lamier  whlLvli, — *'  a  thouftand  years  hui 
braved  the  battle  and  thr  breeze/' 

f  Willermut*  Tyr.  p.  639—641,  Guibert,  p.  478—480.  Fulcher, 
p.  382.  Baldrii^us  Arch,  ^ilso  ia  GtHa  Dri,)  p.  79—88.  Labb^, 
CunciftM^  vol  %. 

X  Mulmsbiiry  whimsically  involves  his  picture  of  the  univenral 
extf  nt  of  (h^  Crysadiug  ardour,  in  an  allusioti  Iu  ualional  habitt : 
"  The  Webb  man  forsook  h\%  hunliug;  the  Scot  his  companion- 
ship with  vermin ;  the  Dane  his  carouse ;  and  the  Norwegian  hti 
raw  fish/'  p-  416.  Among  (he  tli^itiu^uiihtHl  jMsrsonagea  who  jciaed 
thi*  Brv;t  Cru^de  froin  our  own  inland,  were  Stephen  the  Engliab- 
Norman  Earl  of  Albem&rle,  Odo*  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  £art  of 
Kttiit,  (Dugdftle,  Fiaronage^  vol.  i.  p,  23,  til  )  and  |ierhapa  (L'Ari  de 
vcrt/ttT  fet  DaJttf  voU  i*  p*  842.)  a  son  of  Malcoim  Ceanmoref 
Kin^  of  Scotland. 

^  The  sacred  and  meritoriouis  character  of  the  warfare  a^nd; 
the  Spanish  Saruceua  had  l>een  aheady  reco^nistid  by  Ihe  Popes. 
In  the  Lonquciit  t>i'  Toletlo,  (a.  u.  iO&S,)  Atfunso  VL  had  been 
asuistecl  by  many  rorKi|*n  Kni|j;hts;  and  we  have  w^na  (p.  554  of 
Ibis  voltjrnej  thal^  when  preasi*ti  ni  ihe  following  ytar  by  tlie  Afiicat) 
Saraceui^  he  vtOA  aiiccoured  by  the  Chivalry  of  France.  It  baa  even 
bt'en  contended  (Mailly,  Etpni  rfei  CrmMudfs^  vol.  ii.  p.  91.)  (hat 
thtlr  aiixiljary  exiiedition  ihuuld  be  numbere^i  as  ihe  first  of  ihe 
Cntsa<les  \  and  tfiere  is  itj  doubt  thrtt  it  waa  considered  an  a  holj 
war,  and  mu^t  have  fnmiliarjjie<l  the  Frenrh  Nobles  with  the  id*fA 
of  sJicb  cnterpriiieia :  though  \\n  memurj'  has  been  ec lilted  by  the 
Moperior  importance  of  the  subaei[Oent  dt^ign  for  the  redemption  of 
the  Sttpulchre, 
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martial  zeal  were  fed  by  various  impulses  of  action.  The 
chief  inducement  heyoiid  douht  was  a  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Clenuout,  by  whieh  the  performance  of  the 
CnisadiriiJ^  vow  was  acccpietl  as  a  full  eqiiivaleut  for  all 
Ecclesiastical  penances.  This  decree  is  memorable  in 
itself  as  having?  first  su^^jt-ested,  or  at  least  ra|*idly  ex- 
teuded,  the  idea  of  grantino^  plenary  Irululfrences :  the 
sale  of  which  for  ntoney  was  afterwards  converted  by 
the  cupidity  of  the  Popes  into  so  profitable  an  expedient 
for  replenishing'  their  coffers,  and  becrime  the  m«ist  scan- 
dalous practical  corruption  of  the  Romish  Churcb,* 

To  the  Feudal  Nobility  and  their  followers,  the  com- 
mutation of  penances  for  a  military  enterprise  was 
peculiarly  g;raleful.  The  anathemas  of  the  Church 
against  private  wars,  the  enforcement  of  the  Truce  of 
God,  and  the  prohibition  to  hear  arms,  or  to  mount  on 
horseback,  which  the  Clergy  often  employed  as  a  form 
of  penance,  were  all  nrrievous  to  an  Order,  in  whom  the 
love  of  arms  and  rapine  struLigled  with  the  terrors  of 
superstition.  An  injunction  to  Religions  warfare,  whit^h 
relieved  their  fears,  while  it  promised  free  indulgence  to 
their  favourite  pursuits,  was  gladly  embraced  as  the 
very  easiest  mode  of  reconcilinjr  their  usual  course  of 
life  with  expiation  for  its  disorders;  and  so  admirable, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Age,  appeiired  this  discovery  of 
a  mode  of  atoning  for  its  prevalent  crimes  by  their  very 
repetition*  that  a  Chronicler  emphatically  enlocrizcs  it  as 
a  new  kind  of  salvation. t  Nor  were  there  wanting"  the 
worldly  incentives  of  avarice*  ambition,  ami  renown,  still 
further  to  animate  the  mistaken  senseof  Relig-ions  duty. 
The  exapfgerated  tales  of  pilgrims  and  traders  were 
filled  with  pictures  of  oriental  wealth  ;  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  seemed  an  easy  and  glorious  achieveineiil ;  and 
the  Chivalry  of  Europe  already  shared  in  imagination 
the  countless  treasures  and  fertile  Provinces  of  the  gor- 
geous Eastt 

By  the  remaining  classes  of  Society  the  same  mingled 
influence  of  spiritual  and  temporal  motives  was  equally 
felt.  While  numbers  of  the  Ckrgy  sincerely  shared 
the  general  fanaticism,  the  conquest  of  Asia  opened 
prospects  of  wealthy  establishments  to  the  higher  order 
of  Ecclesiastics  ;  the  Monks  found  at  least  a  meritorious 
occasion  of  escape  from  the  irksome  restraint  of  the 
Cloister ;  and  the  Peasantry  from  Feudal  bondage  to 
the  soil.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  holy  purpose  which 
it  was  decreed  sinful  to  prevent,  debtors  were  protected 
both  from  the  present  demands  of  their  creditors  and  the 
accumulation  of  interest  during  their  absence;  criminals 
were  permitted  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  justice;  and 
ofFenrlers  of  every  degTee,  under  the  special  safeguard 
which  tlie  Church  threw  over  the  performance  of  their 
vows,  were  enabled  to  defy  the  vengeance  of  the  secular 
law.J  Lastly,  even  the  sjieculations  of  an  infant  com- 
merce assisted  the  general  excitement ;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Italy,  in  particular,  engaged  with  avidity  in 
enterprises  from  which,  in  effect*  they  alone,  by  the 
estabhshment  and  extension  of  a  lucrative  maritime 
trade,  derived  any  solid  and  durable  advantage. 

Yet  all  these  were  but  the  secondary  motives  of  that 
one  mighty  impulse,  under  which  all  the  ordinary  con- 
siderations  of  life,  all  the  ties  which  bind  men  to  home 

*  lAbbi,  Condiutf  vol.  x.  p.  507.  Moiheim,  Ecd^M.  HUt.  Ceni. 
xii.  P.  2.  c.  3.     Muratori,  Jntty.  Med.  v£ri,  Diu,  Uviii 

■j-  ^*  Novum  4a/uti»  ffcnuM,^'     Gaibert,  p*  471* 

X  Idem,  p.  554,  555. 

f  $G«  Du  CaDg«j  M  V.  Cmcit  Priviiegmmj  and  the  authoritiei 
Ibtim  cited. 
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and  Country,  to  kindred  and  possessions,  were  alike  ^b 
disregarded.  To  obtain  fiinds  for  so  distant  and  expen-  Cui 
sive  an  enterprise,  Princes  and  high  Nobles  mortgaged,  V^^ 
or  even  alienated  their  vast  domains;  warriors  of  in- 
ferior rank  either  wholly  abandoned  their  Feudal  estates 
and  obligations,  or  prepared  to  follow  their  Lords  ia 
voluntary  service  ;  lands  were  every  where  converted  iolo 
money  ;  horses,  arms,  and  means  of  transport  were  col- 
lecled  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  and  valuable  property  of  ill 
kinds  was  recklessly  sacrificed  on  the  most  inadequate  J^ 
terms  to  colder  or  craftier  dealers.  Yet  even  amongst 
the  irresistible  force  of  examj»le  often  prevailed; 
awakening  conviction  of  duty,  the  thirst  of  glory,  or 
dread  of  reproach,  was  gradually  imparted  to  every  bosom 
not  wholly  insensible  to  Heligion  and  Honour;  and  the 
prudejit  or  designing  purchaser  in  one  hour  washimsdf 
the  deluded  seller  in  the  next.  Nor  was  the  contagion  of 
fanatical  adventure  confined  to  theChivalric  order.  Not 
only  Ecclesiastics  tleserted  their  benefices,  and  Monastf  ^ 
recluses  their  cells,  but  mechanics  and  rustics  tbrscnia 
their  occupations,  and  exchanged  their  implement? #■ 
industry  for  weapons  of  nffeuce  ;  and  women  of  all  rank^" 
with  an  abandonment  of  the  more  tiniid  and  beoumiiij* 
virtues  of  their  sex,  which  produced  equal  misery  tnd' 
scandal,  either  left  their  tuisbands  behind  them,  or  with 
their  children  swelled  and  encumbered  the  unwieldy 
masses  of  helpless  pilgrims.*  Moreover,  the  supcRU- 
tious  confidence  of  atonement  for  past  crimes,  and  tfw 
expectation  of  license  for  future  enormities,  equally 
attracted  the  vilest  portion  of  mankind.  Robbers,  mur-" 
derers,  and  other  cnminals  of  t!ie  deepest  dye,  protiessed' 
their  design  to  wash  out  their  guill  in  the  blood  of  the 
enemies  of  God,t  The  oggregate  of  the  immense  mal- 
tilutles  who  thus  assumed  the  Cross  could  scarcely  be 
accurately  computed,  in  an  Age  so  unfavourable  for 
collecting  the  details  of  statistical  calculation.  By  cue 
Chronicler  it  is  vaguely  estimated  at  six  millions  ol  per- 
sons ;J  by  a  less  credulous  contemporary  it  is  dcoitd 
that  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  West  could  supply  so  «* 
a  host:|  but  even  the  exaggeration  proves  that  the  Oiv 
ginal  design  of  enthusiasm  would  have  totally  depojw- 
lated  Europe  ;  and  after  making  every  deductioo  for 
the  inliuence  of  delay,  returning  reason,  and  the  icci* 
dents  of  life,  in  cooling  the  first  burst  of  fanatical  IcT' 
vour,  the  nnmbeis  which  actually  tulfilled  their  purpose 
justify  the  nsserlion  that  whole  Nations,  rather  lliautii 
mere  armies  of  Western  Christendom,  were  precipidlied 
upon  Mohammedan  Asia. 

Long  before  the  season,  the  end  of  Spnug,||  fixed  bf 
the  Pope  for  tile  departure  of  the  Crusaders,  had  expiraL 
die  impatience  of  the  ruder  multitudes  of  p»eopIe  gret 
too  vitilent  for  restraint*  Soon  al^er  the  coinmeuoemei 
of  the  new  year,   an   immense  concourse   of  pilgrilBI 


Guibert,  p.  48L    Alhertui  Aqueniiit,  (Oaia  Ihi  per  Fr^mm,) 


p.  185*     GuitH:rt  hm  a  paiwigti  which  too  curiously  lUtistntei  tk 
madjif>s!i  of  the  prevateot  fiLnaticism  to  be  poAMrd  without 
in  this  place.     IX'ludtid  riUiticH  yu'ked  theiir  oxen,  shod  like 
to  cartH,  in  which  ttiej'  plactil  thuir  faniilie^  and  goods  to  , 
the  sacred  journey  ;  and  it  was  plane  joco  aptittimum,  to  finrtki 
chiklrt3n  iui|Yiinng^  m  ibcy  approached  ajiy  city,  whether  thllvM 
Jeniuik'm*  p.  4S2. 

f  VVilleriiius  Tyr.  p.  64 L    Albertufi  Aquieiuis,  tihi  mipriL 

Fulchenuii  Car  not,  p.  386. 

Guibtrt,  pv  556, 

And  not  tbu  *'  Feast  of  tb«  Assumption  in  Augtut,**  •■  Gilbbti 
has  atAttidi.  See  the  inferesting  version  of  the  speech  of  Oi^M^ 
in  tbt'.  Council  of  (.UermA>nt,  as  given  by  WilUam  of  Malvitai^  I 
(p.  410^415,) 
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chiefly  of  the  lowest  orders,  had  thronged  h round  Peter 
the  Hermit  on  the  Wes^terri  frontiers  of  France,  and 
urged  him,  as  the  orinriniil  Preaclier  of  the  sacreil  enter- 
prise, lo  assume  its  I'ondyct.  Apparently  niwonscions 
of  his  utter  unfitness  for  command,  the  Fafiatic  rashly 
accepted  (he  perilous  charge;  and  under  his  guidance, 
the  accumulaling  lorrcnl  bc'ian  to  sweep  over  Germany.* 
Its  immense  lide  overflowed  the  ordinury  channels  of 
commiiuicatioa  ;  and  dcvustaliou  marked  its  conrse. 
The  roads  were  ohstructed  by  the  multitude  of  passen- 
gers ;  the  country  through  which  they  moved  was  op- 
pressed by  their  excesses;  the  means  of  subsistence  wert- 
exhausted  by  their  wants;  and  Peler  was  compelled  to 
exhort  them  to  scparale  into  smaller  masses.  Under 
the  command  of  Gualtier,  or  Walter,  a  Burgundian 
Knight,  whose  poverty  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
Sfl/w-^L^oir,  or  the  Permvless,  and  who  accepted  the  office 
of  Lieutenant  to  the  Hermit,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
pilgrims  preceded  the  march  of  the  main  host  throuii^h 
flungary  and  Bulgaria  towards  Constantinople,  The 
wretched  quality  of  the  adventurers  who  compcjsed  this 
advanced  gyard  is  sutliciently  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  eight  horsemen  in  the  whole  mimber  ; 
and  their  conduct  was  as  reckless  as  their  condition  was 
deplorable.  Tlirough  Hungary,  they  were  indebted  for 
a  safe  though  toilsome  passage  to  the  friendly  ilisposi- 
tion  of  its  King,  Carloman,  and  a  Christian  People: 
but  on  their  entrance  into  the  jstill  wilder  regiouK  of 
Bulgaria,  which  were  governed  by  a  Lieutenant  of  the  By* 
zamine  Empire,  they  encountered  every  possible  ol^stncle, 
bolh  from  the  treacherous  |>olicy  of  the  LnpcrmI  ofhcers 
who  forbad  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  and  from  the 
ierocious  temper  of  the  natives.  Hunger  compelled  the 
Crusaders  to  resort  to  violence  ;  the  Bulgarians  f^ew  to 
arms  ;  and  the  route  of  Walter  and  his  Ibl  lowers  was 
tracked  in  blood  and  flames.  Bnt  in  every  day*s  march, 
the  natives  cut  otf  hnudreds  of  the  miserable  rabble  ; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  whole  host,  befVire  it  reached 
the  Southern  confines  of  Bulgaria^  was  so  complete,  that 
only  Walter  and  a  few  survivors  succeeded,  by  a  Hight 
through  the  forests,  in  reaching  the  Court  of  Constanti- 
Eople.t 

*  BvfuEie  we  accomii*ny  the  disorderly  march  of  the  raob  which 
tbui  commenced  the  Fir?it  Cruwtile,  it  Ipchuvi's  u^  Ut  8|in;cify  our 
prind|uJ  guides  thmu^houl  the  expt^lilion,  Thes«  are  thtii  ori^ual 
atithorititiii  containiMl  in  th*?  f^eat  culkctbn  of  Bou^arsius,  which 
he  p hated  at  Haiiovir,  in  two  folio  vtdumfs,  in  1611,  under  the 
gentiral  title  of  G^rsJla  Dei  per  FraHcnt ;  a  deii^tiation  which  Jor. 
tin  pithily  propoiiicd  to  change  intu  Gruta  Dtaboli^  &c.  Tliu 
actual  ^ye-witiieisen  of  the  Firsf  CniSfadej  whus^*  relatione  are 
1t>  Imc  fuund  in  the  colivctuni  of  BiHi^urKiuN,  uere,  I.RoLvrt  the 
Monk;  {Hist,  Iliertnofymttana  ;)  2,  Rtiymiond  de  A((ile^f,  Chaplain 
to  tile  Count  uf  I'liMuloui^,  duriu^^  the  Cntsade ;  (Hi»L  Frtmi^ 
mm  ;)  and  3.  Ftdcher,  ako  li  Chaplain,  who  accompauied  the  Cuiiul 
of  Charlre^,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Baldwin,  brothei  of 
the  RTeat  Godfrey,  and  s<*cond  Kiii|jol' JuTusalem  ;  {Grtfa  H^rrt^ri- 
mmiium  Francf^rum ;)  4.  next  lu  the  order  of  testimony  is  the 
work  of  an  Ajrchbishop,  Baldric,  {Httt.  HterfMo/i^m.)  who  assint^il  at 
the  C<iundl  of  Cltrmoutj  and  wIiosjl*  rvlation,  altAiin]|*h  he  did  not 
himM^lf  accompany  the  expedition,  i»  declared  tp  have  been  reviseil 
by  an  Abbot  who  did  so  ;  S.Albert  of  Aix,  (Hm/.  HuemmL  Exprdi* 
tioiti$^)  and  6.  Guibert,  (the  title  of  whoso  Chroniclr',  Gf$ta  Dei  ptr 
P'ramco$f  it  was  that  Bun|j^arsiua  adopted  for  thti  whule  <colleetinD)) 
were  coutemporarivji ;  and  the  latter  was  a  keen  ohtkerver  and  lively 
narrator;  7,  and  lastly,  VVidliam,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  already  so 
oflen  quoted,  whotse  History',  although  he  was  not  contemporary 
wHb  the  First  Crusade,  is,  perhaps  from  the  mnleriafa  of  mfonna^ 
tion  to  which  he  had  access,  and  the  jud|^«nt  with  which  he  cuni'^ 
pUed  them,  the  moist  valuable  document  in  the  whole  collection. 

f  Fulcher.  p,  334,  Albert  Aquenns,  p.  18S.  Guibert,  p.  433. 
MTillenuna  Tyr.  p.  642. 


The  second  division  of"  the  Cnisadin|j  mob,  aider 
Peter  the  Hermit  hiniBelf,  amoonting  to  forty  thousand 
roen,  women,  aod  children,  followed  on  the  traces  of 
the  first  body.  Aided  by  the  good  offrces  of  the  Huiiga- 
rinn  Kioj;-,  their  march  throo^h  hi»  C'ooutry  was  abuti- 
daotly  stip^jlied  aiul  tranquilly  pursoerl,  until  they 
reached  MaiKville,  the  modtrn  Zemlin^on  its  Southern 
confines:  where  the  triumphant  exhibition  on  the  walls 
of  tite  svpoils  of  soitie  of  their  precursors  who  had  been 
hlain  m  an  affray  with  the  inhabitanla*  roused  them  to  a 
furions  ven^eanee.  The  ramparts  of  the  city  were  scaled  ; 
thousands  of  its  people  were  slaughtered ;  and  for  several 
days  the  siirvivor**  were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
violation  and  rapine.  The  approach  of  Carloman  with 
a  lar<^'e  armv  to  pmiish  their  perfidious  ingxalilude^  ac- 
celenite<l  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders  ;  and  their 
hasty  and  disorderly  ]ia-ssage  of  the  Save  exposed  them 
to  a  heavy  loss  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  hordes, 
who  awaited  their  landing  on  the  Bulgarian  bank  of 
thtit  river.  Though  they  (inally  repelled  these  new 
enemies,  they  foond  Bulgaria  a  wailed  solitinle.  The 
natives  had  retreated  to  their  fastnesses  and  strong 
hoUls ;  the  fortified  towns  were  ekised  against  them  ; 
and  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  their  march,  under 
the  walls  of  these  places,  was  the  only  intercourse  w^hich 
the  Imperial  oflicers  would  permit  the  inhabitants  to 
hold  with  them.  Their  excesses  again  provoked  a  more 
open  and  talal  hostility.  Enraged  at  some  outrages, 
the  people  of  Nissa  puTKued  and  massacred  their  rear- 
guard ;  the  etforls  of  Peler  could  not  dissuade  the  whole 
host  from  returning  to  avenge  this  quarrel  ;  and  in  ati 
inctfectual  attempt  to  renew  the  same  sceties  as  at  Zem- 
lin.  the  assailants  were  rcpidsed  from  the  walls  with 
iratnense  slaughter.  The  triumphant  garrison  and  in- 
habitants issued  forth  upon  them  ;  a  general  and  total 
rout  ensued  ;  and  in  the  onset,  the  sally,  and  the  pur* 
suitt  al>ove  ten  thousand  of  the  C'rusiiders  perished.  Their 
camp  was  aliandoned  and  plundered  ;  and  despmled  of 
their  haguage,  of  their  money,  and  of  iheir  arnis,  the 
wretched  herd  of  fugitives  con  turned  its  journey  towards 
Constantinople,* 

When  they  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  their  helpless 
misery  extorted  some  compassion  ;  Alexius  interposed 
his  protection  ;  and  their  remains  at  length  reached  his 
Capital,  where  they  were  reunited  to  Walter  and  the 
survivors  of  the  first  division.  Hut  they  were  no  sooner 
refreshed,  than  they  repaid  their  hospitable  benefactor 
by  new  acts  of  insolence,  liceiitiousness,  and  pillage  ; 
and  Alexius  gladly  acceded  to  their  desire  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Bosphorus.  Under  the  conduct  of 
Peter  and  his  Lieutenant,  Walter,,  they  were  laxided  in 
Asia  Minor:  but  here  neither  the  exhortations  of  ihe 
Hermit  could  restrain  their  outrages  against  the  Religion 
and  property  of  the  subjects  of  Alexius;  nor  ihe  advice  of 
the  Em  peror  himself  lo  await  the  arrival  of  the  more  dis- 
ciplined Chivalry  of  Europe,  prevent  Iheir  headlong  ad- 
vance. Peter  finding  himself  totally  unable  to  control 
them,  used  a  decent  pretext  for  escaping  back  to  Constan- 
tinople :  but  Walter,  whose  more  martial  spirit  was  really 
associated  with  qualities  for  com  maud  deserving  of  a  better 
fate,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  clamorous  demand  to 
be  led  against  the  Infidels.  Despite  of  his  prudential 
warnings,  they  divided  their  forces  to  plunder  the  Turk- 
ish Provinces;  and   reunited   only   on  a  report  artfully 

*  Alb«it.  A<|D«nii«,  p.  )8ti^l&8. 
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Hiftory.    circulated  by  the  Sultan  of  Roum^  that  Niee,  his  Capital, 

^— -v^*^  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  advanced  body  of  their 

From       associates.      Allured  by  the   prospect  of  sharing   in  its 

A.  D.      spoils,  they  blindly  rushed   into  the   heart  of  a   hostile 

109&,      Country:  but  when  the  y  descended   into  the  plain   of 

***         Nice,  instead  of  beinjqf  welcomed   by  the  sig^ht  of  the 

ifiQu       Christian  banners  on  its  walls,  they  found  themselves 

*      surrounded  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.     lu  the  tirst  onsets 

Walter  tell   bravely,  covered  with  wonndsi  while  vainly 

i*"        discharginDP^  by  intellig-euce  and  example,  the    twofold 

^'J"*51^l^^  duties  of  the  leader  and  the  warrior     The  disorderly 

in  tlve  plain  multitude  of  his  followers  was  immediately  overwhelmed 


«f  Nice. 


Thiwl  divi- 
■ion  of  th« 
vaah, 


mauacred 


and  slau«:htered ;  a  remnant,  no  more  than  three  thou- 
sandt  escaped  the  g:eneral  destruction  by  flight  to  the 
nearest  Byzantine  fortress ;  and  a  hu^^e  mound,  into 
which  the  savasre  victors  piled  the  bones  of  the  slain* 
formed  an  ominous  monument  of  disaster  for  succeed- 
ing" hosts  of  Crusaders.* 

The  disorders  and  desi  ruction  of  these  first  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Crusadings  rabble  were  indeed  but  a  prelude 
to  more  atrocious  scenes  of  guilt,  and  more  enormous 
waste  of  human  lite.  Stimulated  by  the  example  of 
Peter,  a  German  Monk,  named  Godeschal,  preached  the 
Crusade  throug^h  the  villages  of  his  native  land  with  so 
much  effect,  that  he  allured  about  fifteen  thousand  of  ihe 
peasantry  to  follow  him  to  the  East.  This  third  division 
took  ihe  same  route  as  the  two  preceding ;  but  on  their 
arrival  in  Hungary  they  experienced  a  far  different  re- 
ception from  it,s  Sovereign,  who  was  justly  exasperated 
at  the  on  trapses  with  which  his  hospitality  had  been 
repaid.  At  first  he  prudently  supplied  them  with  the 
means  of  accelerating  their  passage  through  his  King- 
dom ;  t)ut  their  march  was  attended  with  an  jigg^ravated 
repetition  of  the  worst  crimes  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  followers  of  the  Hermit;  the  whole  popu- 
lation, of  Hungary  rose  in  arms  against  them  ;  and 
Carl  Oman  was  at  length  provoked  to  deliver  them  over 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  recourse  to  a  cruel  act  of  perfidy,  which  deeply 
sullied  the  merit  of  his  earlier  forbearance.     Before  the 
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by  the  Hua-  walls  of  Belgrade,  his  promise  of  forgiveness  and  protec- 
gmnaos.       tion  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and  this  act 
of  submission  was  immediately  followed  by  their  ruthless 
massacre*! 

But  the  numbers,  the  gross  superstition,  the  lif^entious 
wickedness,  and  the  miserable  extirpation  of  these  fana- 
tical hordes,  all  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  features 
displayed  in  the  composition  and  conduct  of  the  fourth 
and  last  division  of  the  rabble  of  Europe.  From  France, 
from  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and  Flaruiers^  and  from 
the  British  Islands,  there  gathered  on  the  Eastern  con- 
fines of  Germany  one  huge  mass  of  the  vile  refuse  of  all 
these  Nations,  amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Some  bands  of  Nobles,  with  their 
mounted  followers,  were  not  ashamed  to  accompany 
their  march,  and  share  their  prey :  but  their  leaders  are 
nndistinguishable ;  and  the  most  authentic  contempomry 
records  of  their  proceedings  compel  i^s  to  repeat  the 
incredible  assertion  that  their  motions  were  guided  by  a 
goat  and  a  goose,  which  were  believed  to  l>e  divinely 
suptiitttiAQt  inspired  If  we  impatiently  dismiss  a  circumstance  so 
revolting  to  every  pious  mind,  and  so  degrading  to  the 
pride  of  human  intellect,  we  find  their  actions  as  detest* 
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able  as  their  superstition  was  blind  and  unholy.  The  HiH 
unhappy  Jews  in  Ihe  Episcopal  Cities  of  the  Rhine  aod  lU 
Moselle  were  Ihe  first  victims  of  their  ferocity.  Under  ^^v 
the  protection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Lords  of  these  com- 
merciiil  fiUiceB,  colonies  of  that  outcast  race  had  lon^ 
enjoyed  toleration  and  accumulated  wealtb.  Their  riches 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Fanatics,  who  professed  a  zctl 
for  the  pure  Religion  of  Ihe  Gospel  only  that  they  might 
violate  its  most  sacred  precepts  of  mercy  and  love.  Under 
the  pretence  of  commencing  their  holy  war  by  extirpalins; 
the  enemies  of  God  in  Europe,  they  sought  the  blood 
and  spoils  of  a  helpless  and  unofi*ending  people*  ToJ«rf 
the  honour  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Bishops  of  May- '^™" 
ence,  Spires,  and  other  cities,  courageously  endeavoured 
to  shield  the  Jews  from  their  fury  and  rapine  :  but  iheir 
humane  efforts  were  only  partially  successful;  and  ihoo- 
sands  were  either  barbarously  massacred,  or,  to  escape 
the  outrages  and  disappoint  the  cupidity  of  their  ei». 
mies,  cast  themselves^  their  women  and  children,  aod 
their  precious  effects,  into  the  waters  or  the  flania 
Sated  with  murder  and  spoliation,  the  ruifian  host  p# 
sued  its  march  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  ;  id 
the  continued  indulpjence  of  iL*i  brutal  sensuality  ^ 
tested  that  it  needed  not  the  impulse  of  fanattcisai 
for  the  commission  of  every  atrocity.  But  it  was  at 
leng^th  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  God  and  Mm. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  the  unruly  and  wicked  multitude 
proved  as  dastardly  against  an  armed  enemy  as  it  had 
been  ferocious  towards  the  defenceless  Jews,  It  d- 
fected  the  passage  of  the  Danube  only  to  encounter  a 
tremendous  defeat  from  the  Hungarian  army,  which  W^] 
collected  for  the  national  defence;  some  sudden  and 
inexplicable  panic  produced  a  general  flight,  and  unre- 
sisted slaughter;  and  so  dreadful  was  the  carnage,  thai 
the  course  of  the  Danube  was  choked  with  the  bodies^ 
and  its  waters  dyed  wilh  the  blood  of  the  slain.  Tin 
contemporary  C'hron icier,  who  was  apparently  best  in- 
formed of  their  execrable  crimes  and  we  11- merited  tale, 
asserts  that  very  few  of  ihe  immense  Crusading  mulli* 
tude  escaped  death  from  the  swords  of  ihe  Hungaruu 
or  the  rapid  current  of  the  river;  and  it  is  certain  thai 
whatever  remnant  survived,  saved  their  lives  only  bf 
flight  and  dispersion.* 

Before  twelve  months  had  expired  since  the  spirit  oTl 
Crusading-  was  roused  into  action  by  the  Council  of  Cler- J^ 
mont,  and  before  a  single  advantage  had  been  gained 
over  the  Infidels,  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  Europt 
had  already  cost  the  lives,  at  the  lowest  computation*  of 
two  hundred  and  filly  thousand  of  its  people. f  But  fuel) 
were  the  stupid  ignorance  and  headlong  folly  which  mis- 
guided these  wretched  multitudes,  and  still  more,  so  daii 
and  grovelling  was  their  suf>ersti tion,  so  cruel  and  dem> 
niacal  their  faniilicism,  and  so  flagitious  their  licentious- 
ness, that  all  pity  for  their  fate  is  lost  in  tke  disg^ust  aihd 
horror  with  which  we  recoil  from  the  contemplation  of 
brutality  and  guilt  The  picture  is  relieved  by  no  tihi- 
bit  ion  of  dignified  purpose  or  heroic  achievement ;  tlie 
myriads  who  had  perished  in  Hungary,  in  Bulgaria, actfl 
in  Asia  Minor,  were  animated  by  none  of  the  loflter 
sentiments  of  the  Age  ;  they  were  composed  chiefly  of 
the  coarser  rabble  of  every  Country  ;  and  in  iheir  de- 
struction we  behold  only  the  otfscounng  of  the  |»opular 
ferment  of  Europe.     Bui  while  the  first  disasters  of  the 
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Cnisade  were  sweeping  this  mass  of  corruption  from 
the  surface  of  Society,  the  genuine  spirit  of  Eelig^oua  and 
martial  enthusiasm  was  more  slowly  and  powerfully 
evolved.  With  maturer  preparation,  and  with  steadier 
resolve  ihon  the  half-armed  and  irregfular  rabble,  the 
mailed  aud  orgranized  Chivalry  of  Europe  was  arrayiDg' 
itself  lor  the  mighty  contest;  and  a  far  different,  a  splen- 
did and  interesting'  spectacle,  opens  to  our  view.  In  the 
characters,  the  motives,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Princely 
and  Noble  leaders  who  achieved  the  design  of  the  First 
Crusade,  we  are  no  longer  presented  with  the  revoking 
sameness  of  a  mere  brutal  ferocity*  Their  zeal,  although 
mingled  with  superstition,  and  not  unstained  by  cruelty, 
Dvas  also  elevated  by  the  generous  pursuit  of  martial 
fame  ;  their  resolves  were  inspired  by  the  twofoJd  incen* 
five  of  spiritual  dyty  and  temporal  honour;  and  their 
fanaticism  was  regulated  by  tbresight  and  prudence.  In 
entering  on  their  purpose,  they  had  indeed  been  more  or 
less  infected  with  the  if;eueral  madness  of  the  Age  :  but 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  War  many  of  them  proved 
themselves  as  politic  in  counsel,  as  skilful  in  expedients, 
and  as  patient  and  constant  under  difficulties,  as  they 
were  adventurous  in  danger  and  courHgeous  in  combat 
The  wildness  of  their  enterprise  is  condemned  by  our 
calmer  reason,  the  justice  of  their  cause  may  be  im- 
peached on  every  true  principle  of  divine  and  human 
law  ;  hut  from  the  magnanimous  devotion  of  their  spirit, 
and  the  fearless  heroism  of  their  exploits,  it  is  impossible 
to  withhold  our  sympathy  and  admiration. 

It  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  remark  that  none  of 
the  principal  Sovereigns  of  Europe  engaged  in  the 
First  Crusade;  but  their  absence  was  determineil  by 
the  accidents  of  individual  character  and  position.  Pope 
Urban  11.  declined  the  persona!  command  of  the  expe- 
lition,  on  the  plea  of  his  engrossing  functions  in  the 
neral  government  of  the  Church,  and  his  duty  of  re- 
sing  the  i^chism  created  by  the  Anti-pope  Clement ; 
or  |>erhups  on  the  more  reasonable  excuse  of  his  age 
ind  infirmities  ;*  but  he  deputed  his  spiritual  authority 
lo  his  Legate  Adhemar,  the  Bishop  of  Puy.  The  Em- 
Iperor  Henry  IV.,  the  personal  enemy  of  Urban,  and 
lector  of  the  Anti-pope*  of  course  refused  lo  recog* 
iise  the  authority  by  which  the  Crusade  was  preached. 
Philip  I.  of  France  was  absorbed  in  sensual  indulgence ; 
and  lo  renew  the  excommunication  already  passed  upon 
him  was,  as  we  have  seen,!  on<^  of  the  acts  of  Urban  at 
the  very  Council  of  Clermont.  The  crafty  and  irreli- 
gious character  of  William  IL  of  England  also  led  him 
rather  to  minister  to  his  brother's  reckless  enthusiasm,  by 
purchasing  the  mortgage  of  Duke  Robert's  Norman  do- 
minions, than  to  join  himself  in  the  Hn!y  War.  But  the 
cause  rejected  by  these  Monarchs  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  most  distinguished  Feudal  Princes  of  the  second 
order:  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  oft  he  Lower  Lorraine 
or  Brabant,  with  his  two  brothers,  Eustace  and  Baldwin, 
and  a  kinsman  also  of  the  latter  name  ;  Hugh,  styled  the 
Great  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, brotherscf  the  French  and  English  Kings;  Ro- 
bert, Stephen,  and  Raymond,  Counts  of  Flanders,  Char- 
tres,  and  Thoulouse;  and  the  Norman  Boemond,  stmof 
the  Guiscard,  Prince  of  Tarento,  with  his  cousin  Tan- 
cred,  whom  History  and  Romance  have  equally  de- 
lighted to  exhibit  as  the  brightest  exemplar  of  knightly 
virtue. 
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In  dimity  and  character,  however,  in  the  conduct 
and  the  results  of  the  Crusade,  the  highest  plaee  of 
honour  must  be  conceded  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  ^»v-**^ 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  descended  through  females  ^^^ 
from  Charlemagne  ;  and  ranked,  alike  by  his  great  *•  .^' 
possessions  and  personal  qualities,  amon^  the  most  it^^^- 
powerful  Feudatories  of  the  German  Empire,  His  re-  *° 
pntation  for  wisdom  in  counsel  and  prowess  in  arms  i  AqA 
was  deservedly  high  ;  and  during  the  war  between  the  p  At^J  t 
Empire  and  Papacy,  in  which  he  adhered  to  Henry  IV.,  B^jmHop, 
he  had  specially  distinguished  himself,  l>oth  at  the  battle 
of  Merseburg*  and  the  siege  of  Rome.  His  political 
importance  was  increased  by  the  position  of  his  States 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Germany ;  and  his  con- 
sequent familiarity  with  the  popular  dialects  of  both 
Countries,  as  well  as  his  acquisition  of  the  Latin,  the 
customary  language  of  the  Church,  facilitated  his  inter- 
course, and  promoted  his  personal  influence,  among  the 
principal  Nations  of  Europe.  But  the  severe  integrity 
of  his  character  disdained  the  seliish  exercise  of  these 
advantages;  and  amidst  the  gross  and  violent  disorders 
of  the  times,  his  life  was  regulated  by  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  Morality  and  Religion.  His  manners  were 
gentle,  pure,  and  benignant;  his  conduct  was  just  and 
disinterested  ;  and  his  piety,  though  mistaken,  was  sin- 
cere and  fervent.  These  virtues  might  have  c]uahiied 
him  rather  for  the  Cloister  ihan  the  Camp,  if  they  had 
not  l>een  associated  with  energies  capable  of  the  loftiest 
designs  :  with  a  head  to  conceive  and  a  hand  to  execute 
the  most  arduous  enterprises  which  his  conscience  ap* 
proved;  with  resolution,  tempered  by  rejection  and 
judgment,  which  no  difficulties  could  shake ;  and  with 
valour,  calmed  only  by  moderation,  which  no  perils 
couid  deter  Since  the  siege  of  Rome  his  frame  had 
been  consumed  by  a  slow  fever ;  his  illness  dictated  the 
renewal  of  an  early  purpose  of  performing  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  pro- 
jected Crusade,  than*  as  if  inspired  with  new  life,  he 
suddenly  shook  off  disease  from  his  limbs,  and  sprang 
with  renovated  health  and  youth  from  a  sick  couch  to 
engage  in  so  glorious  and  meritorious  a  work.f 

The  transcendent  merits  and  accomplishments  which 
adorned   the   principal  Hero  of  the  First  Crusade  have 
demanded  lui  especial  portraiture  :  the  few  features  in  the 
characters  of  the  remaining  leaders,  which  varied  their 
£je neral  resemblance  in  devout  zeal   and  warlike  excel- 
lence,  may  be    more   briefly   sketched*     In   Hugh   of  Hugh  of 
France  these  qualities,  though  supported  by  other  attri-  France, 
butes  not  unworthy  of  his  Royal  births  were  destitute  of 
the  Religious  humility  and  modest  demeanour  of  God- 
frey ;  and  the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois  was  remark- 
able chiefly  for  an  arrogant  and  haughty  deportment. J 
Robert  ot^"  Normandy  was  generous  and  merciful  elo-  Robert  of 
quent  in  debate,  and  well  skilled  in  military  expedients;  Nurmtnay* 
but  profuse  in  expense,  dissolute  in  morals,  and  equally 
rash  and  unsteady  in  resolve.     Although,  therefore,  hia 
conduct  during  the  Cmsade  was  thought  in  some  mea- 
sure to  atone  tor  the  irregularities  of  his  earlier  life,  and 
his  exploits  oHen  attracted  the  general  admiration,  his 
instability  of  mind  prevented  his  maintaining  the  respect 
of  his   more  illustrious  compeers-^     His  namesake  ofRolwrtof 
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I  Amia  Comneua,  p.  227.  Robi^rlUB  Monacbiia,  f.  34.  Guib^rt, 
p.  485, 

§  A  w«ll-knowii  ioslanc^of  Robert's  careleai  itpirtt  wai  the  above- 
mentioned  lugrtgage  of  his  Duchy  to  luji  br  othtirWiUiata  for  five  j«art| 
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FIqh tiers  resembled  him  in  lieadloiipr  valour,  Hitfionl 
sharinff  any  pardon  even  of  his  aborli^e  la!ents.  The 
Count  of  Charlres,  one  of  the  wcaltiii<?st  and  most 
polent  Fewdiil  Princes  of  France,  was  also  deemed  the 
most  learned  in  all  the  literate  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Ag'e,  experienced  and  wise  in  his  sd^rpfesiions, 
clear  and  persuasive  in  discourse*  These  intellectual 
act^nirements  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  directinsi  the  gene- 
mi  desisrn  of  the  wur;  and  he  wnR  accordingly  chosen 
to  preside  in  Ihe  Council  of  its  leaders.  In  th€  field, 
the  Buperinrity  of  his  tadical  skill  was  equally  recngj* 
nised  :  but  he  was  deficieiU  in  vipforous  enterprise;  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fiery  champions  of  the  Cross,  his 
fame  was  tainted  by  the  questionable  quality  of  his 
valour. 

The  veteran  and  sagacious  Count  of  Thowlouse,* 
whose  youth  had  been  habitually  exercised  in  arms 
against  his  Saracen  neighbours  iu  Spaiu,  had  brought 
from  that  warfare  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Musnlman 
name,  and  was  more  fiercely  animated  than  the  other 
Crusading  Princes  by  the  spirit  of  Religious  intolerance* 
His  master  ptission  was  unmitigated  fanaticism ;  and 
the  devotion  of  his  old  age*  the  abandonment  of  his  ex- 
tensive dominions^  and  the  appropriation  of  his  great 
riches,  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade,  mi;^ht  have  prt^ 
tected  his  motives  from  the  suspicion  of  worldly  am- 
bition and  avarict*  :  if  their  sincerity  had  not  been  at- 
tended by  a  cold  and  selfish  nature,  a  proud  and 
vindictive  temper^  which  denied  him  the  friendship  of 
his  noble  confederates,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  own  native  followers.  To  the  purely  fanatical  zeal 
which  |)redominated  in  the  character  of  the  Provencal 
Prince,  may  be  opfwised  the  unscrupidous  ambition  and 
deep  hypocrisy  of  the  Norman  Boemond,  the  Ulysses  of 
the  war.  To  him  aione,  perhaps,  of  all  the  movers  and 
warriors  of  the  Crusade^  may  be  attributed  a  systematic 
design  of  rendering  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  Europe 
subservient  to  views  of  mere  personal  interest.  If  his 
versatile  and  unprincipled  genius  enabled  him  to  feel  or 
to  feign,t  some  share  in  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  his 
time^  the  wholerecorded  tenourof  his  conduct  betrays  the 
settled  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment Familiar  with  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and 
no  less  rapacious  than  perfidious,  he  exhibits  among  the 
Heroes  of  the  Holy  War,  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  cool 
and  cratly  Politician.  His  vices  were  odiously  con- 
trasted with  the  generous  qualities  of  his  youthful 
cousin  Tancred,!  whose  fratik  and   courteous  bearing'^ 


at  the  inadiqUAte  price  of  tea  thounntl  mArks,  to  equip  himself  for 
thu  Cniaadc.     Ckroft.  Snr.  p.  204.    Will.  Gemetirvnais,  p.  673. 

*  Thii  history  of  this  Princt?  in  very  uWciirt;,  His  ori^-inal  title 
was  Coiiot  of  St*  Gilltfs  in  LangiiL*<loe  :  wlience  Anna  C'onini3oa  cor- 
rupted his  name  into  Sitnffrft*^  and  yjidtr  that  ap[)tfllatioD  Fxaggu- 
rafes  liis  rank  as  if  be  hiid  been  the  principal  ptiTMHiai^i*  of  Ihe  Cra- 
sade.  In  what  manner  he  had  acquired  ihc  extt-nsive  Fiefs  of  Thou- 
lotis«  atid  Provence,  and  iirroj^siled  the  titk  of  Duke  of  Narbonne, 
whidi  lie  also  bore,  lirems  uadetermined.  UAri  dt  Ftnji^r  iet 
Datr$,  vol.  ij.  p.  289— '29^,&c. 

f  Boemond  jiretcnduit  Ut  rect^ive  with  Korpritte  and  admiration 
the  ntwst  of  the  design  of  Urhan,  whicli  it  is  more  than  prububle 
fvide»«yprfj,  p.  588.)  that  he  had  secreily  prompted.  At  the  sie^e 
of  Amalfi,  he  embraced  the  Crusadi*  in  an  apparent  trajisi>ort  nf 
aeal  j  exrite^i  the  fauati-^al  ardour  of  his  confederate!*  and  followers 
by  an  eloquent  barau^tie  ;  and  while  their  enthusia-Hm  was  at  its 
height,  rent  his  own  robe  int>«  [i^ecei  in  the  (*hji|H?  of  t  msiwes  fur  the 
soldiery.  This  curious  and  characteristic  anecdote  ia  told  Iiy  Guibert^ 
p,485. 

I  TancTtHl  w&f  the  son  of  Matilda,  «i«ter  of  Robert  the  Guiicard, 
and  therefore  the  eoui*iD  of  Boemond,  (Radulpbtm  CadomeuBis, 
de  GeiUt  Tancrfdif  c.  K)  and  not  uther  hiti  brother  or  nephew,  u 


no  less  than  his  love  of  f^lory  and  hi^rh-minded  disHaiii 
of  wronn^  and  perfidy,  rendered  him  the  mirror  of  Euro* 

ptan  Chivalry  * 

Such  were  the  leaders,  under  whom  the  warlike  arrar 
of  the  Western  Nations  was  marshalled  for  the  First  Cni- 
sade.  Their  cotit'ederated  powers  were  cidlected,  accord* 
ing:  to  the  local  convenience  or  preference  of  the  Chief- 
tains, into  four  jrrent  (J i visions.  The  first  Body*  cooh  j^ 
posed  of  Ihe  Nobility  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and  the  jn 
more  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  runired  themselves  (^ 
under  the  standard  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  That  Prince  tw,^ 
was  accompanied  by  the  two  Baldwins,  and  many  othw *<«''?«' 
powerful  Feudal  honh,  whose  forces  numbered  nolfssftjjl 
than  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty  thousand  foot.  Jo 
the  second  division,  under  the  Counts  of  Vermaudois 
and  Chartres,  the  two  Robe rts^  and  Kustacc,  Couni  of 
BoulofTue,  (brother  of  Godfrey,)  were  assembled  tb« 
Chivalry  of  Central  and  Northern  Fmnce,  the  British 
Isles,t  Normandy,  and  Flanders ;  and  their  formidiihlp 
muster  can  be  estimated  only  loosely  from  the  a&BerlMfl 
of  a  contemporary,  that  the  number  of  lesser  BafW 
alone  exceeded  that  of  the  Grecian  warriors  at  the  siefi 
of  Troy,t  The  third  host,  in  ttie  order  of  departure 
was  composed  of  Scuiihern  Italians  under  Boetnand 
and  Tancred,  and  formed  an  array  of  ten  thousand  ha!« 
and  twenty  thousand  foot  The  last  division*  which 
assembled  under  the  Count  of  Thonlouse  iu  theSoutiiof 
France,  was  ori[»^inally  formetl  chiefly  of  his  own  VMstb 
and  native  conlederates  of  Languedoc,  Gascony,  and 
Aries,  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Proven<^a!s;|  with  a  small  admixture  of  ihe  Chris- 
tian Kni|»:hthood  of  the  Pyrenean  regions  of  Spala: 
but  in  his  route  tlirough  Lombarfly,  his  army  wo» 
swollen  by  so  great  n umbers  of  Northern  Italians,  that 
the  combined  host  which  marched  under  bis  baanen 
amounted  to  rnie  hundred  thousand  persons  of  all  arms 
and  conditions.  Besides  several  Feudal  Chieftains  of 
distinction^  Raymond  was  accompanied  by  three  Prelate* 
of  high  rank  :  the  Papal  Legate  Adhemar  of  Puy,  llie 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  Bishop  of  Orange.|| 

Of  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  the  pre- 
parations   of  Godf>ey   of  BoiitHou  were  earliest  pom-j-^ 
pleted  ;  and   bis  march    from   the  banks  of  the  Mo»lle ^Oii 
was  conducted  with  admirable  pnidence  and   ordtr  bytaC^ 
the  same  route  which  had  proved   so  disastrous  to  thetiiM^ 
preceding  rabble.     When  lie  reached  the  Northern fnm- 
tiers   of  Hungary,  he   demanded   of  its    King    bf  Ws 
envoys  ati  explanation    of  the   circumstances  which  had 
provoked   iheir   destruction.     The    reply    of  CaHomfca 


some  of  the  wrlterj  in  the  Grxtn  Dei,  less  correctly  tufomi0<l  thu 
the  biographer  of  I  be  Hero,  and  Gibbon  and  Muratori  after  theOi 
BuppoHtid.  The  father  of  Tancred  was  au  ItiiU&n  Mar^ueVf  Odft 
Ral|>h  of  Caen  was  the  per^on^l  friend  aud  companion  of  TAOodi 
in  Palestine  after  the  Cmsade. 

•  0  ptii  he/  dt  muntere  e  di  Mtmhiamti 
0  piii  evcelvi  ed  intfrpida  di  care,  &c- 

La  Geru^ai.  I^berufa^  can  L 

But  the  Poet  has  here  only  echoed  th«  praiaei  which  the  qu 

of  Taucred  extorted  even  from  the  Gri^ek  Princeas,  aifvrr  unwilling 
ti)  detract  from  the  virtues  of  a  Latin,  above  all  a  Nomuui  aame. 
Anna  Comnenajp.  277. 

f  For  "  neittier  surely,"  ways  old  FuUer,  "  did  tha  Inshmea't 
feet  idtick  in  their  hogs.'*  {Hi%t.  of  Hatjf  fi'arf  lib.i,  c.  13,^  So  al«0 
iiinj;s  Taswo, 

Quetti  doM*  aite  §eive  irntti  rnnntla 
La  dwita  dai  mondo  a/ttma  ir/nnda, 

♦  GuiheTt,p.4J^5. 
i^  Ravmotid  dei  Aj^tles,  p.  144. 
11  VVilWrnmsTyr.  p.6G0. 
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exposed  the  crimes  by  wbich  the  vengfeance  of  his  People 
had  been  roused  ;  and  his  just  and  amicable  representa- 
tions compelled  the  npriffht  judt^ment  of  Godfrey  to 
admit,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  Crusadinpr  mob  had 
merited  its  fate.  He  accepted  a  friendly  invitation  from 
the  Hungnriaii  Kinif  ;  treated  with  him  for  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  his  dominions  with  supplies  of  provisions  on 
equitable  lerms;  and  left  his  own  brother  Baldwin  and 
hi^  family  as  hostaj^e^  (or  the  i^ood  faith  and  Ibrbearance 
which  he  enforced  on  his  followers.  The  noble  sincerity 
of  Godfrey  wini  the  confidence  of  the  Hung:arian  Mo- 
narch,  and  disarmed  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  hh 
People.  Carl  Oman  himself  attended  the  movements  of 
llie  Crusaders  with  a  numerous  cavalry,  both  lo  observe 
their  behaviour  and  to  prolect  their  march  ;  the  whole 
of  his  King^dom  was  traversed  without  a  single  act 
of  offence  on  either  side  ;  and,  when  the  Latin  host 
had  passed  iLs  Southern  confines,  the  hostages  were 
courteously  dismissed  with  a  friendly  arlieu.  When  the 
Crusade n;  entered  the  Byzantine  Provinces*  their  virtuous 
and  able  leader  still  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  same 
strict  discipline ;  the  F^nperor  Alexius  assisted  and 
rewarded  his  efforts  by  liberally  supplying  the  wanB  of 
his  army  in  its  toilsome  passage  through  Ihe  desolate 
forests  of  Bulf^aria ;  and  the  first  division  of  the  European 
Chivalry  peaceably  accomplished  its  entrance  into  the 
fertile  plains  of  Thrace,* 

But  for  the  friendly  succour  of  the  Byzantine  Mo- 
narch, it  is  acknowledged  that  the  hosts  of  Godfrey  must 
have  perished  in  their  route  through  Provinces  imper- 
fectly culiivated,  and  already  exhausted  by  the  feuds  of 
their  barbarous  natives.  The  alacrity  with  which  Alexius 
al  6rst  facilitated  the  approach  of  his  Latin  allies,  was 
succeeded  by  indications  of  a  more  dubious  policy  ;  and 
in  the  report  of  their  Chroniclers,  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  is  brand^^-d  with  the  reproacti  of  deliberate 
perfidy  and  systematic  Imstility.  In  weighinjT  the  justice 
of  these  charges,  some  reduction  from  their  truth  must 
be  marie  for  the  bigoted  prejudice  of  the  Latins  against 
m  schismatic  Monarch  and  Nation  ;  and  a  still  larger 
nhnte  of  ei^lenuation  for  ihe  suspicious  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  may  be  claimed  lor  the  difficulties  and  peril  of 
hts  position.  Instead  of  the  reasonable  aid  which  he 
had  solicited  from  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  Sovereigns 
©f  the  West,  he  found  his  ilominions  overwhelmed,  and 
his  throne  shaken  from  its  foundations,  by  the  deluge  of 
European  fanaticism.  His  hospitable  reception  of  the 
first  disorderly  masses  of  pilgrims  had  been  reijuited  by 
the  ravage  of  his  territories  and  tlie  spoliation  of  his 
subjects:  the  very  mimbers  and  furmiciable  array  of 
the  better  disciplined  Chivalry  of  Europe  might  alone 
have  justified  a  prudent  apprehension  of  their  power 
and  disposition,  which  their  fierce  promptitude  in  resent- 
ing was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay.  Of  the  per- 
sonal characters  and  real  designs  of  most  of  their  leaders 
be  was  utterly  ignorant;  atid  their  alliance  in  the  same 
enterprise  with  his  ancient  and  dangerous  enemy,  Boe- 
mond,  was  at  least  an  ominous  conjuncture.  The  plea 
of  delivering  ihe  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  might  easily  cover  a  design  of  subjugating  the 
whole  Eastern  World  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Latin  Church;  the  same  pretext  of  fanatical  zeal  might 
be  readily  employed  against  the  infidel  Mohammedans 
and  heretical  Greeks  ;  and  to  the  confident  valour  and  the 


*  Albetl  f.  198,  I99i    WiUtnuus  Tyr.  p,  652, 


envious  cupidity  of  the  Western  warriors,  thus  animated 
by  Religious  hatred  and  temporal  ambition,  the  rich 
spoils  of  Constantinople*  and  its  Pmvinces  might  otfer  a 
more  accessible  and  tempting  prey,  th;in  the  distant 
relief  of  Jerusalem  and  plunder  of  Syria.  Moreover, 
the  recent  distraction  and  rapid  decay  of  the  Scljukian 
Power  had  terminated  the  alarm  with  which  Alexius 
formerly  anlicipated  the  entire  ruin  of  his  Empire  ;  and 
the  subsiding  of  the  Turkish  energies  had  removed  the 
immediate  thmger  which  induced  him  to  implore  the 
approach,  and  might  have  reconciled  him  to  (he  pre- 
sence of  auxiliaries,  in  Greek  esti  unit  ion  scarcely  more 
civilized,  and  only  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  Moham- 
medan  enemy. 

Under  these  critical  circumstances,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  averting  the  ruin  with  which  he  was  me- 
naced, and  of  obtaining  the  advantages  which  he  might 
yet  liope  to  extract  from  tiie  oppressive  aid  of  the  Western 
Nations,  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  had  n^course  to 
the  timid  and  tortuous  policy  habitual  in  the  Byzantine 
Court.  While  he  welcomed  the  approach  of  the  army 
of  Godfrey,  his  fleets  in  the  Atlriatjc  were  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  French  and  Norman  Crusa- 
ders from  the  Italian  to  the  Grecian  [lorts.  That  second 
grand  division  of  the  European  Chivalry,  led  by  Hugh 
of  Vermandois,  the  two  Roberts^  and  the  Lbunt  of 
Chartres,  had  traversed  France  and  Italy  tor  the  purpose 
of  embarkation.  At  Lucca,  where  these  Chiets,  pros* 
traling  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  l*ope,  piously  re- 
ceived his  benediction,  Urban  U.  committed  the  standard 
of  St.  Peter  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  Great  Count  of 
France  ;t  and  here  the  arrog-ance  of  that  Prince  fur- 
nished Alexius  with  a  first  occasion  of  offence.  Twenty- 
lour  Knights^  in  armour  gorgeously  inlaid  with  gold, 
were  despatched  by  Hugh  to  Durazzo,  with  a  haughty 
intimation  to  Alexius  himself  of  the  approach,  and  a 
command  to  tlie  Imperial  Lieutenant  to  make  Royal  pre- 
paration lor  the  arrival,  of  the  brother  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  and  standard-bearer  of  the  Pope* J  The  terms 
of  the  letter  and  the  message  were  resented  as  au 
insult ;  and  the  Governor  of  Durazzo,  instead  of  offer- 
ing the  desired  reception,  stationed  his  navy  to  prevent 
the  egress  of  the  Great  Count  and  his  followers  from 
the  Italian  harbours.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
the  Coiinis  of  Flanders  and  Chartres,  with  their  fol 
lowers,  after  consuming  the  Autumn  in  luxurious  plea- 
sure, resolved  to  deter  their  departure  from  Italy  until 
the  return  of  Spring:  but  Hugh,  regardless  alike  of  the 
dangers  of  a  wintry  passage  and  the  ambiguous  dispo- 


♦  Of  the  aBtoniahment  and  envy  witli  which  the  spIen*lDtir  of 
Constantinople  stTuck  the  rude  Ljitias,  we  may  forni  &  lively  idea 
from  the  burst  of  admiratiun  which  Uk*  renu'mbrance  of  its  maj^nifi- 
cienco  recalls  lo  th«  iniad  of  out;  of  their  Chroniclt^s,  the  chaplain 
iiad  companion  of  the  Count  of  Chartres  :  "  0  quanta  dvitax  nohUU 
ft  decora  I  ^uot  moftaxirrta  quol^ae  puiatta  iit  <vi|  oprff  mtro  fabrt* 
facta  /  qunt  Hiam  p/nteit  vrl  in  via*  opera,  ad  tpfctandum  miram 
bUta  !  TtFdiftm  nl  qtiidem  moffHHm  rrciturt  quanta  »tt  da  opu/entia 
bonorum  omnium^  miri  el  argentt^*  &c.  Fukherius,  p.  386«  The 
f^motiuuis  excited  by  the  conlemplation  of  luch  weiiltti^  liow^dvt* r  in- 
nocent in  the  breAKt  of  the  ^^ood  chaplain,  iivere  Ukely  to  prompt 
dcin;:^Tous  wiHhes  and  desig;ni»  to  the  hold  and  un^rupulom  imi&gU 
nations  of  fifTce  and  r&pociuiis  warriors. 

f  Fulcheriu*,.  p.  384.  Robertus  Monachus,  p.  3&, 
\  Anna  Comnena,  p.  228.  Du  Caii^»,  with  the  true  complacent 
vanity  of  a  Frenchman,  ban  amuietl  himwjlf  l>y  proving  (Dtufrrt, 
sur  Joinvi/ir^  xxvii  ,  antl  note  ad  A/rxtnd.  p,  35'i,)  (bat  the  title  of 
King  of  Kings  Ibuv  arro^eitf  d  by  Hy^h  for  h'n  brother,  was  coaceded 
tbrougrh  ttie  rt'^pect  of  Kurope  duriag  ttw  Middle  Ages  par  escei 
ienee  to  the  Moaarchs  uf  Fmnce. 
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fiition  of  the  Greeks,  impatiently  put  to  sea.  His  fleet 
was  dispersed  in  a  storm  ;  his  own  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  hostile  shore  ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  magnificent 
descent  which  he  had  announced,  he  entered  Dnrazzo 
as  a  suppliant,  and  loiind  himself  a  captive.  He  was 
indeed  treated  with  outward  demonstrations  of  respect; 
but  his  person  was  for  some  time  detained,  until  the 
commands  of  Alexius  were  received  for  his  removal  to 
Cons  tan  tinople,* 

When  intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  the  Count  of 
Vermandois  reached  the  camp  of  Godfrey  in  Thrace,  it 
roused  the  violent  anger  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  after  an 
inefiectual  demand  for  his  release,  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
was  compelled  to  gratify  the  eager  desire  which  was  felt 
by  his  followers  to  puni<;h  the  Imperial  perfidy  with  the 
ravage  of  the  6ne  Province  in  which  they  were  quartered. 
This  severe  retuliation  speedily  prmluced  the  submission 
of  Alexius.  He  had  already  soothed  the  captivity^  and 
seduced  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  French  Prince,  by 
his  pompous  reception  at  the  Imperial  Court ;  and  Hugh 
was  induced  to  despatch  two  of  his  own  attendants  to 
Godfrey  with  the  assurance  that,  on  the  Duke's  arrival 
at  Constant inople^  he  would  find  tfjeir  master  not  a 
captive,  but  a  guest.  This  message  produced  a  cessa* 
tion  of  hostilities  :  but  tlie  awakened  suspicion;}  of  the 
Crusaders  prepared  I  hem  to  fly  to  arms  on  the  slightest 
provocation  ;  the  Greeks  were  equally  distrustful ;  and 
the  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  of  two  races »  so  dissi- 
milar in  manners  and  spirit,  inflamed  every  misunder- 
atanding.  Dn  the  uear  approach  ofGodtreyand  his 
host  to  the  Byzantine  Capita!,  the  refusal  of  the  Duke 
and  his  fellow  Chieftains  to  trust  their  persons  unattended 
within  the  Imperial  walls,  provoked  Alexius  to  forbid  all 
intercourse  between  his  subjects  and  the  Crusaders*  The 
Latin  camp  was  immediately  straitened  for  provisions  ; 
and  Godfrey  was  again  compelled  to  indulge  the  rapine 
of  his  followers,  and  the  Emperor  to  arrest  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  People  by  c*)nciliatory  measures.  A  third 
and  more  dangerous  quarrel  was  produced  by  the  belief 
of  the  Crusaders  in  a  perfidious  design  of  the  Euqieror 
to  blockade  and  starve  them  in  their  carnp^  wliich  was 
enclosed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorui^,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  river  Barbyses.  To  anticipate  this  suspected 
treachery^  the  troops  of  Godlrey  |x«sessed  themselves,  by 
an  impetuous  attack«of  the  bridge  of  the  BlacherniB,  the 
only  outlet  and  key  of  their  communication  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  open  country.  The  hostile  seizure 
of  this  important  post  disappointed  the  intentions  of  the 
Greeks  ;  or  it  more  probubly  excited  their  apprehension 
against  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  Crusaders  themselves. 
The  Imperial  troops  issued  from  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  after  a 
bloody  conflict  Ihey  were  repulsed  and  pursued  to  the 
City;  and  the  Crusaders,  inflamed  with  success  and  re- 
sentment, even  attempted  a  headlong  assault  upon  the 
walls-  But  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople  were  strong 
and  lofty  ;  the  Latins  were  unprovided  with  any  bal^ 
tering  engines  ;  and  the  Greek  archers,  securely  direct- 
ing an  unerring  aim,  galled  them  with  an  incessant 
flight  of  arrows.  An  indecisive  contest  was  maintained 
until  the  close  of  day  ;  but  at  nightfall  the  assailants, 
after  setting  fire  to  the  suburbs,  withdrew  from  the 
walls.t 

To  a  state  of  hostdity  so  inconclusive  in  its  objects 

•  AnDaCoiiiaiina,p.  228.  229. 

t  AIbertuiAqueaii*,p.20O— 202.  Baldrieiis  Arch.  p.  91,  Willin- 
Diui  Tp.  p.  6&3,  65 4 »    Anna  Comaenaj  p.  232 — 234. 


and  injurious  to  both  parties,  a  stop  was  now  put  by  Tl 

the  mediatinn  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois*     If  Alexius    C 
had  ever  really  meditated  the  destruction   of  the  Cru*  ^ 
saders,  experience   had   shown  the  fruitlessness  of  kis     * 
efforts;  and  bis  desire  of  an  accommodation  might  tie     j 
increased  by  the  approach  of  Boemond  and  his  army. 
Renouncing^  therefore,  his  earlier  designs,  or  more  pro- 
bably only  shifting  the  jealous  expedients  of  a  policy    i. 
which  had  prompted  him  in  self-defence  to  restrict,  aotj^^j^ 
to  ruin  the  dreaded  power  of  the  Crusaders,  he  pro-byu 
posed  to  their  Chiefs  aa  a  condition  of  his  friendship  tbat^im 
they  should  take  an  oath  of  feaity  to  himself;  andsw««'""* 
cither  to  restore  to  the  Empire*  or  to  hold  in  Feudil 
dependence,*  such  of  its  ancient  Provinces  as  they  might 
recover  from   the  Infidels,     Upon  these  terms,  he  en- 
gaged vigorously  to  support  the  t>usade  with  the  Im- 
perial forces   and    wealth ;    and  he  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  accefvtance  by  inducing  the  brother  of  the 
French  King  to  offer  an  influential  precede nt.t 

So  overcome  was  that  vain  and  inconstant  Prin^tj 
the  blandishments  and    presents  of  Alexius,  that  he«l 
only  stooped  to  the  pertormance  of  the  desired  hoiaa^ 
himself,   but  undertook  to  obtain  the  same  subtnnoift 
from    his  confederates.     The  proposal   was   at   firslI^ 
ceived  in  the  Latin  camp  with  the  indignation  natural  to 
the  free   and    fiery   spirit    of  high-born    warriors,   who 
spurned  the  idea  of  all   allegiance  or  subjection  to  % 
foreign  Lord.     Godfrey  himself  reproached  thebasemBS 
of  Hugh  in  having  consented   to  a  degradation  sJik* 
unworthy  of  his   haughty  pretensions  and  real  dignity, 
of  his  ostentatious  bearing  and   Uoyal  birth.     But  tbe 
Count  of  Vermandois  excused   his  own  compliance,  aad 
enforcefl  its  propriety  on  Godfrey,   by  arguments  best 
adapted  to   the  disinterested  principles  of  that  single* 
minded  and  pious  Prince  :  such  as  the  paramount  obli- 
gation of  their  >arred  vows  ;  the  diflicnlty  of  reduciof 
Alexius  to  more  becoming  terms ;  the  impossibility  of 
prosecuting  the  holy  enterprise   without   the   Imperitl 
aid  ;  the  probable  ruin  of  the  cause  by  delay  and  wast- 
ing hostility  ;  and  the  very  sinfulness  of  a  contest  with 
a  Christian   people.     The  reason    of  Godfrey   was  no 
sooner  convinced,  than  all   sentiments  of  worldly  pride 
and  honour  yielded  to  the  humbler  dictates  of  Religiou** 
duty  ;  and  no  subsequent  persuasions,  with  which  he 
was  addressed  by  the  messengers  of  Boemond    and  the 
Count  of  Thoiilouse^  to  await  their  arrival,  and  chas- 
tise  in   arms  the   insulting  demand  of  Alexius,  could 
shake  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose.    He  declared  his  reso- 
lution   to   take  the  required   oaths  of  fealty  ;  and  the 
example  of  his  selt-denial  secured  the  acquiescence  of  his 
compeers.      To    remove   their   lingering  suspicions  of 
treachery,  Alexius    delivered  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
their  safe   return  ;  and  Godfrey  and  his  principal  com' 
panions  repairing  to  Constantinople,  prostrated  Ibem- 
selves   in  homage  before  the  imperial   throne.     Their 
humiliation   was   relieved    by   a  reception   of    studied 
honour;  and  in  return  tor  the  vows  of  fidelity  which  b« 

•  Anna  Comaeaa,  p.  235,  The  very  drcumsttnce  of  thi?  ^ 
posid  letting  miulti  is  a.  prchof,  which  |>erhApt  de^^erves  more  atteQtioo 
than  )t  hft«  uiually  attracted^  that  the  ide^  of  the  Feudal  relitkid* 
wheoci'soever  received,  was  at  thii  Epoch  fatniliar  to  the  Ea^^i 
Emperrir,  It  is  still  more  ubservuLle  that  the  cerenmtiirt  wit^* 
which  the  Latin  Princes  subsequeutly  took  the  oaths  of  teaJty  »« 
Alexius,  were  albo  Htrictly  Feudal  ;  and  though  their  rendy  ftdof^iod 
i>ii  this  occiLsion  in  the  B^'tantine  Court,  need  not  «hake  our  WWf 
in  tho  exclusive  Barhoriun  and  not  Human  ori^iu  ami  t!jci»;Tr[>c«  ^^ 
the  System  from  which  tliey  uere  btfiTuwed,  yet  the  uhulrfMrla 

f  Aotia  Comauaa,  p.  229. 
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repeated  on  his  knees  with  clasped  hands,  Alexius  dis- 
ting'yished  the  virtue  and  digrnity  of  Godfrey  by  I  he 
ceremonies  of  filial  adoption,  and  invesliture  in  Imperial 
robes.*  But  these  empty  recog-iiitions  faintly  conceal 
the  real  triumph  of  Greek  pnde  and  pnlicy  ;  and  it  was 
no  fanciful  deiiradation  which  converted  the  brave  and 
Chivalric  Piinces  and  Nobles  of  Western  Europe  into 
the  vassals  and  Uee:emen  of  a  Byzantine  Dcspntt 

Afler  this  cereniony»  Alexius  urged  his  adopted  son» 
and  his  new  dependenis,  to  exchange  their  ihreatening' 
positton  near  his  Capital  for  more  elif^ihle  and  iibundant 
quarters  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bnsphorus  ;  and  their 
passan^  of  that  strait  was  apparently  hastened  lhrou*>^h 
ins  dread  of  their  being  reinforced,  while  still  (uider  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  by  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Crusading  hosts.  Before  the  departure  of  Gmlfrey,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  and  his  followers  had  already  reached 
llie  Byzantine  Capital  from  Italy  ;  and  their  arrival  was 
speedfly  sntzceeded,  at  short  intervals,  by  ihat  of  the 
Diike  of  Normandy,  the  Count  ot'  Chartres,  and  the 
scattered  residue  of  the  great  army  which  had  originally 
assembled  utider  Hugh  of  V'ermandois,  By  the  deK* 
lerous  application  of  flatteriest  and  bribes,  each  of  these 
potent  Chiefs  wus  persuaded  in  his  turn  to  perform  the 
same  homage  as  his  precursors,  and  was  then  hurried 
off  to  join  them  on  the  Asiatic  shore. §  The  embarkation 
frtim  the  Apulian  [lorLs  of  the  third  grand  division^ 
under  Boeniund  and  Tancred ;  their  passai^e  of  the 
Adriatic  into  Greece  ;  and  their  march  through  Ihat 
Ciiuntry  ;  were  all  regnlated  by  those  able  leaders  with 

•  Anna  CcmnenA,  p.  235—238,  Albert,  p.  203.  WtUermtia 
Tyr.  p  656,  6b7. 

f  That  the  liuitiiliation  was  keenly  felt  fufty  be  inferred  from  the 
sullen  brevity  with  which  Hiy  Liitin  ChroaicJera  (Hstjiipis  thetransac' 
iioa  I  but  tilt'  (lauf^httT  of  Alt;xiuH  has  rt'hkd  mi  aiiectlute,  Avhich 
Okure  pbinly  murkN  ihu  Atrui^^riiii^  amotions  of  the  [imud  warriors, 
while  it  Aintiiiugly  illustratesj  the  munriDrs  of  ^Vi*stf ro  Europe. 
UNirln^  ihe  cerviuony  uf  pi^rfurminj;  liomai^e,  a  private  French 
Buruii^  conjectured  by  Du  Cnci^;*?,  wilh  igTvai  probability^  lo  have 
%asn  Rikbert  of  Farift^  was  so  little  dispoi^ed  lo  repress  hi^t  di^i^uiit  at 
tbf  pri'te  of  the  Greek  Despot^  iiml  thecoinphance  to  which  Reb|rioiiii 
or  Political  motives  had  induced  the  more  rt'sponsibk  leaders  uf  the 
CrtMiide  tu  ^uhiiiitf  that  he  aiidaciouiily  fteiilt^d  him>.{'lf  beside  AlexicJa 
«n  the  Imperial  Throiie.  When  the  brotber  of  Duke  Godfrey 
ttUeixipted  to  reprove  him  for  thia  rode  disreupect*  he  coolly  retorted 
hv*  cnntt^tnpt ;  and  the  Emperor  was  so  attiiuisbed  by  his  inHiilence, 
th^t  he  could  only  demand  through  an  inter|ireter  hln  namtr  and 
CtJodititin.  ^*  1  am  a  Frenchman,"  was  the  reply«  '*  and  of  noblu 
birth ;  and  I  care  only  to  ktiow  that  in  thu  iieii^hlfuurbuod  fnim 
which  I  come  there  i-^  a  churchy  whither  they  who  dexign  lu  |}rovB 
their  imlour  re|^air  tu  pray  until  an  ojdveniary  be  found  to  ausHtr 
their  defiance.  There  have  I  oft«n  worn  hip  |>ed,  v?  it  bout  Hndin]^  tbat 
man  who  dare<l  to  accept  my  clmUengt/'  Alexius,  Iwcausie  hv  wl41 
koeWy  Koys  bin  daughter,  the  tierce  spirit  of  the  Latins,  dissembled 
hi*«  resentment ;  or  rather  veiitetl  it  in  an  ironical  caution,  that  if 
the  Frencbmiin  Sitill  desired  to  maiatmiu  the  same  tionst  with  safety 
in  his  Cru'widini!;  warfarv,  he  wotdd  do  well  to  keep  beyond  reach  of 
the  Turkish  arr^jwi,  bj'  remaining  in  the  centrtt  of  the  Christian 
ho«t.  HU  taunt  and  hi!»  advice  were  alike  thrown  away;  and  his 
daughter  betray*  mmvi  satiiifni  tiou  in  proceedinij^  to  recor<i  tbat  the 
iDiiolent  IWbarian  tell  in  tlie  fiireraost  ranksi  yf  the  Crusadfra  at  the 
tmttle  of  DorybBuin.     Anna  Cumnena,  ufA  tnpra. 

\  Even  the  politic  Count  of  Chartres  wa»  deluded  liy  the  arts  of 
A\v%\\i%^  who  contrived  to  make  each  of  the  Lutm  Frincfs  in  turn 
btflieve  hitnself  preferred  to  all  his  confederates*.  There  is  extant  a 
ciiriniis  and  apimrently  aulhentic  epiHtle  from  Stephen  to  his  Conn- 
tes»)  in  which  he  uncon^iciou^ly  shows  how  completely  he  was  dii[ied 
by  the  wily  Greek.  The  Eiuperor  had  ini|uired  how  many  i*ere 
his  children  ;  spoken  much  of  the  love  hebtire  towards  him  and  hi« 
unknown  House  ;  pretended  that  the  Count  must  *end  for  one  of  lus 
%iam%  lo  be  eitucaled  at  the  ByKantint:  Court ;  and  bade  him  rvckou 
on  his  Iin|>erial  lavour  to  provide  for  the  youth :  in  a!l  whidi  the 
wine  Cuiint  reb piously  confided.     Mubillon,  3/«i.  //a/,  vol  i.  p.  237. 

4  Baldric,  p.  92.  Albert,  p.  204.  WiUermcis  Tyr.  p.  658—660, 
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higher  martial  conduct  and  discipline.     Larg^  bodies  of  The  First 
the  Imperial   troops,  with  flubious  intentions,    hovered     Crusade, 
over  their  mute,   and  sometimes  even  attempted  to  ob-  ^^"^^-^^^^ 
struct  their  passag^e,  and  cut  off  their  detachments  :  but       *™"» 
the   skilful    dispu.Mlions    of  Buemond    fruBtrated    their      tknl 
attempts  ;  and    the  impetuous  valour  of  Tancred  more         .     * 
than  once  punished  the  secret  perfidy,    or  open  a^p^s- 
sion  of  a  pusillanimous  enemy.     The  nhole  march  lo      inoo 
the  vicinity  of  Constauliuople  was  triumphantly  com- 
pleted ;  and  here  Boemond*  beiu*^  met  by  Goijfrey  him- 
.selt  with   persiiaKious  to  satisfy  ihe  Imperial  demand  of 
fealty,   left  his  army  in  charge  of  his  gallant   kinsman* 
and   with  a   small   train   proceeded  to    the  Capital    of 
Alexins,* 

The  belief  of  that  Monarch's  duplicity  in  his  reception  Transac- 
of  the  other  Latin  Princes  is  increased  by  the  equal  t^^"!!^  «f 
cordiality  with  which  he  welcomed  this  hateful  enemy.  ^^^j^^Ji* 
He  alluded  to  Boemorid's  earlier  invasion  of  his  Empire  ^^  .  ^^ 
only  lo  eittol  the  valour  which  he  had  disjjlayed  in  that 
enterprise,  and  to  express  his  own  satisfaction  at  the 
pacific  union  which  now  effaced  every  lee  ling  of  enmity. 
With  as  consummate  hypocrisy,  Boemond  on  his  part 
professed  his  self-reproach  at  the  injustice  of  his  former 
hostility,  and  his  desire  to  prove  liis  g-ratitnde  for  so 
gracious  an  oblivion  of  injuries.  But  Alexius,  as  well 
aware  of  his  ambitions  and  greedy  character,  as  of  his 
habitual  faithlessness,  designed  to  secure  his  allegiance, 
by  the  only  motives  of  selhsh  interest  which  could  t>e 
bindinji;  on  a  nature  so  sordid.  After  causing  him  lobe 
lodged  and  entertained  in  the  most  magnificent  style  in 
one  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  the  canning  Monarch 
ordered  the  door  of  a  chamber  filled  with  heaps  of  gold 
and  jewels  to  be  lefl,  as  if  uccidentaHy»  open  while  he 
passed.  The  Norman  wa.s  ravished  with  delight  and 
envy  as  he  gazed  ni  t!ie  glitlering  hoards;  and  his 
ruling  impulses  were  betrayed  in  the  involuntary  excla- 
mation, that,  to  the  possessor  of  such  treasures,  the  con- 
quest of  a  Kingdom  might  be  an  easy  achievement.  He 
was  iinniediatcly  informed  that  the  gift  of  the  Plniperor 
made  them  his  own  ;  and  after  a  slight  hesitation,  his 
avarice  swallowed  the  bait.  His  peiformance  of  hotnage 
to  Alexius  was  succeeded  by  dreams  of  amhi'ion,  wriich 
perhaps  aspired  lo  the  In^perial  ihroue  itself;  and  hi.n 
expressions  of  devotion  fo  its  service  were  accompanied 
by  a  proposal  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  oUtce 
of  Great  Domestic  of  the  East,  or  General  of  the  By2an- 
line  armies  in  Asia.  A  pre-enl  ccmip fiance  with  this 
audacious  demaud,  which  shocked  the  pride,  and  might 
well  startle  the  suspicions  of  Alexius,  was  prnrleutly 
avoided  with  holb»w  assurances  that  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  Empire  sh on bl  be  the  reward  of  future  ser- 
vices; aud  the  baffled  or  sanguine  adventurer  was  per- 
sutided  to  join  the  Asiatic  camp  of  his  confederates. 
The  ofjposite  conduct  af  his  high-minded  relative  had 
meanwhile  excited  equal  alarm.  Disdaining,  on  his 
arrival  at  ( onstantinople.  to  imitate  the  baseness  of 
Boemond,  Tancred  had  quilted  the  Capital  unobserved, 
and  crossed  the  Bospliorns  in  disguise.  By  this  flight 
he  had  only  designed  to  esca|>e  the  degradation  of 
owning  himself  the  vassal  of  a  foreign  Prince;  but  the 
suspicion  and  resentment  of  the  Emperor  were  not 
allayed  until  Boemond  unscriipiduusfy  pledged  himself 
by  oath  hjr  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  his  cousin.f 

♦  Hubertiuf   MunarhuB^  p.  36^  37.      BalrhicuN  ArchiepiKOptis, 
p.  9;:.     Guitiert,  p.  4d^.     Wilkrmua  Tyr.  p.  S58. 

f  B;LldiiG.  p.  92—94.  Albtirtua  Aqu(;asi%  p.  204.  Guil  ert,  p.  4dL 
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The  arrival  of  the  last  army  of  Crusaders  under  llie 
'  Count  of  Thoulouse,  exhausted  the  artifices  of  the  Im- 
perial policy.  After  tniversiiijr  Norlheru  Ilaly,  ihat 
skilful  atul  vetemn  commander  had  led  his  forces  into 
the  Byzantine  Provinces  throujjh  the  wild  pas-ses  of 
Dalmaiia  His  march,  thouprh  distressed  by  the  noxious 
climate  and  rup^jred  obstacl es  of  that  mountainous  re^pjion, 
and  successively  harassed  by  the  savaace  E^lmaliaiiB, 
and  by  the  no  less  hostile  Greeks,  had  i>een  prosecuted 
with  BO  much  enerfjy  and  vigilance,  that  his  host,  aller 
exercisinfT  a  passing"  venijeance  on  their  treuchernna 
assailants,  reacheil  the  shores  of  tlie  Bt^spliorus  in  unirn* 
pairef)  strength  and  discipline;  and  the  news  of  his  for- 
midahle  approach  nt  die  jjead  of  one  hnndred  thousand 
Proveu^jals  and  Italians,  revived  the  Uvehest  apprehen- 
sions in  the  Imperial  Court.  At  some  distance  from 
Constantinople,  the  army  was  met  by  messenfi^ers  both 
from  Alexius  and  from  Godfrey  and  his  assocrates,  with 
a  united  request  to  ihe  Count  of  Thoulous€  to  repair  to 
the  Capital.  Raymonrl  complied  with  the  invitation: 
but  on  his  arrival  neither  the  arts  of  the  Emperor,  nor 
the  sohcitations  of  his  con  Jed  era  I  eis,  could  induce  him  io 
kneel  before  ihe  Imperial  Throne.  Once  more  is  the 
Emperor  accn^d,  on  his  failure  in  this  negotiation,  of 
having  directed  a  treacherous  surprise  of  the  Proven^jal 
camp  :  and  whatever  was  its  origin,  a  furious  collision 
ensued  between  the  troops  of  Raymond  and  of  Alexins. 
The  Greeks  were  defe;*icd  with  signal  carnage;  and  in 
the  first  suggestions  of  vengeance*  the  Count  ofThoulonse 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  vowinir  war  to  ihe 
utterance  against  so  perfidious  a  race.  He  repelled  with 
contempt  the  menaces  both  of  Alexins  antl  of  Boemond, 
who  now  ostentaliou.sly  avowing  himself  the  most  tliith- 
ful  chtimpion  of  the  Empire,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to 
turn  his  arms  in  its  succour  even  against  his  recusiHiL 
confederate.  To  the  milder  expostulations  of  GodlVey, 
the  aged  Count  so  far  yielded  as  to  tender  an  oath  that 
he  would  ab.stain  from  all  enterprises  against  the  life 
and  dignity  of  Alexius:  but  beyond  this  concession  his 
cold  and  stubborn  pride  was  equally  impenetrable  t^> 
threats  and  entreaties.  He  declared  (hat  he  had  quitted 
his  native  dominions  to  devote  the  residue  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  God  alone,  not  to  submit  himself  «o  any 
earthly  master;  and  Ak*xius,  either  awed  into  personal 
respect  by  the  firmness  of  his  spirit,  or  desirous  of  con- 
ciliating so  powerful  a  t^bief,  suddenly  changed  his 
whole  demeanour,  loaded  him  with  assiduous  attentions, 
and  treated  him  with  such  real  or  affected  conbdence  as 
to  impart  his  secret  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Bocmond. 
The  old  Proventjal  Prince  listened  with  pleasure  to 
these  complaintsof  a  rival  whose  interference  had  already 
irritated  his  jealous  and  vindictive  temper;  and  bts 
heated  passions  unguarding  the  usual  wariness  of  his 
politic  judgment,  made  him  an  easy  dupe  to  the  su- 
perior craft  of  the  wily  Greek.  Alexins  so  completely 
gained  the  ascendency  over  his  itiind,  that  he  lingered 
at  Constantinople  after  the  departure  of  the  other  Chiefl 
tains;  and  the  Count  of  Thou  I  oi»se,  who  had  been  loudest 
in  his  denunciations  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  Court,  was  among  the  last  to  quit  its  seductive 
hospitalities  for  the  Asiatic  camp  of  the  Crusaders.* 
Before   the  arrival  of  the   Provencal  forces,   all  the 
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other  great  divisions  of  the  Crusading  levies  had  already  \ 
completed  their  junction  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  their  wants  rather  than  their  strength  had  br^n  in-  ^ 
creased  by  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  ftreceding 
roob  who,  with  Peter  the  Hermit  himself,  had,  in  re- 
covered confidence,  found  thetr  way  from  various  places 
of  refuge  to  the  general  muster.  The  enormous  num- 
bers of  the  congregated  hosts  of  Christendom  can  be 
estimated  with  little  ho|)e  of  precision  :  either  from  the  jW 
tumid  metaphors  of  the  Grecian  Princess,  who  hm^ 
described  their  desolating  course;  or  from  the  positive « 
assertions  of  the  Latin  writers,  whose  ignorance  of*" 
military  affairs  might  easily  mislead  their  computations,,^^ 
and  whose  astonishment  at  the  view  of  so  prodig^ious  2 
an  array,  was  sure  to  be  vented  in  exaggeration.  If 
we  were  to  credit  sf)nje  of  our  usual  authorities,  sii  or 
even  seven  hundred  thousand  warriors  were  present i& 
arms  :  besides  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ecclesiastic^ 
women,  and  children.*  But  the  report  of  the 
parties  in  other  places,t  and  every  evidence  of 
and  prolmbilily,  are  alike  inconsistent  with  this 
sion  ;  it  may  be  susj^ected  Ihat  the  leaders  of  the 
were  themstlves  unable  to  ascertain  the  real  numi 
of  a  disorderly  herd  of  irregular  infantry  ;  and  we  oi 
rely  with  safety  only  on  the  statement  of  the  most  judi- 
cious Chronicler  of  the  Crusade,  that  the  mailed  cavalry» 
which,  according  to  the  rude  luetics  of  the  Middle  A|^ 
formed  the  nerve  of  armies,  amounlerl  lo  one  hundred 
thousand  men  J  This  superb  body  of  heavy  hun« 
was  composed  of  the  dower  of  the  European  Chivalrj: 
Knights»  Esquires,  and  tlieir  attendant  Men  at  amiSi 
completely  equipped  with  tiie  helmet  and  shield^  the 
coat  itnd  boots  of  chain  and  scale  armour,  the  lance 
and  the  swortl,  the  battleaxe  and  the  [>onderous  mace  of 
iron.  The  crowd  of  fooltTieti  fought  principally  wUh 
the  long  and  cross  b(Jw,  and  were  used  indiffVreiilly  as 
occasion  required  for  archers,  scouts,  and  pioneers:  but 
their  half-armed  and  motley  condition  fortned  a  miserable 
contrast  to  the  splendour  of  Ibe  Chivalric  array,  which 
glittered  in  the  blazonry  of  embroidered  and  cnninecl 
snrcoats,  shields  and  headpieces  inlaid  with  gems  and 
gold,  and  banners  and  jiennons  distinguishing  iht 
princely  and  noble  rank  of  Chieliains  and  Knights.} 

From  their  first  catnp  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  thf  Fnfl 
Bosphorus,  the  advance  of  the  Christian  hosts,  m  biiM  f^N 
disregard  of  minor  objects  ot  attack,  was  immethalely  **• 
directed  against  Nice,  the  Capital  of  the  Stdtaa  d 
Room,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  direct  route  to 
Jerusalem.  Resting  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  Ascanias, 
the  detensive  capabilities  of  that  City  had  been  sedulously 
impffjved  by  art.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  double  will 
of  stupendous  height  and  thickness,  provided  with  i 
deep  ditch,  and  flanked  at  intervals  by  no  less  than  ihtH 
hundred  and  seventy  towers;  its  garrison  wiis  num^ 
rous  and  brave  ;  and  the  Sultan  Solyman,  (or  kilidje 
A rs Ian, II)  who  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  mouo* 
tains  with  his  Turkish  cavalry,  preserving  his  conimu* 
nicution  with  the  place  by  the  lake,  might  with  ec^ual 
facility  reinforce  its  defenders,  and  harass  the  quarters 
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of  the  besiegers.  Nothings  deterred  by  these  difficulties, 
^^  the  Crusaders,  on  their  arrival  before  the  City,  undertook 
m  the  siege  with  an  energy  suitable  to  the  obstimicy  which 
II.  was  anticipated  in  the  defence.  Notwithf^tanrling  their 
'S.  ijitinbers,  the  immense  circumference  of  the  walls  pre- 
*  vented  a  complete  inve.stment  ;  but  each  independent 
"*'  leader,  successively  encamping  on  the  first  quarter  which 
^-  he  ii>uml  unoccupied,  from  thence  directed  and  prose- 
cuted his  attacks.  Contrary  to  the  impression  which 
later  Historians  have  sometimes  given,  that  a  chief  an- 

•  ihority  over  the  Crusading  hfisLs  was  conceded  to  Duke 
GodfVi?y,  it  is  here  observable  that  no  trace;*  of  such  a 
recognition  of  supremacy  can  be  discovered  in  the  narra- 
tive of  contemporary  Chroniclers.  The  general  plan  of 
operations  was  sometimes  debated  and  determined  in 
a  Council  of  Princes :  but  the  details  and  clioice  of 
execution  were  abandoned  to  the  uncontrollable  will  of 
the  ditTerent  Chieftains  and  their  res|icctivc  follnwers  ; 
who  were  alike  too  proud  of  personal  rank,  and  too 
jealous  of  national  distinctions^  to  brook  any  sobmission 
to  a  foreign  command.  Hut  the  same  tee  lings,  which 
were  repugnant  to  all  subordination  and  unity  of  action^ 
In  a  great  degree  supplied  their  want  with  a  generous 
emulation  of  glory ;  and  in  the  leaguer  of  Nice,  the 
Latin  Princes  contended  with  rival  valour  and  industry 
who  should  be  foremost  in  urging  his  approaches  to  the 
walls.  On  the  Northern  side  were  encamped  Duke 
Godfrey  and  his  Rhenish  and  German  division  ;  East- 
ward extended  the  quarters  of  the  Counts  of  Ver- 
mandois  and  Chartres  and  the  two  Roberts,  with  the 
French,  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  Crusaders  ;  on 
the  same  front  the  Proven(^al  and  Italian  host  of  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse  took  up  a  contmued  alignement ; 
and  towards  the  South  the  City  was  enclosed  by  the 
troops  of  Boemond  and  Tancred,  Two  thousand  men 
who  had  att.,Mided  the  march  of  the  Crusaders,  tinder 
Taticius,  as  Imperial   Lieutenant,  were  the  only  Byzan- 

Itine  forces  in  the  ct)nfederale  cau*p.* 
From  their  resptcLive  quarters  each  of  these  divisions 
jNlshed  Ibrward  its  attacks,  with  all  the  mechanical  ex- 
jedienl,s  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  imperfectly  pre- 
served out  of  the  martial  science  of  classical  aniiquity. 
Among  the  principal  machines  of  the  besiegers  were  lofty 
wooden  towers  ofsevcnil  stories,  termed  bctfrfdi^f  or  bvl- 
frois^  which  were  moved  forward  on  rollers  or  wheels  ; 
protected  against  coiiliagralion  by  coverings  of  boiled 
hides;  filled  with  arciiers  to  dislmlge  the  defenders  from 
ibe  ramparts;  and  supplied  with  drawbridgeh^  which 
on  a  nearer  approach,  being  let  down  upon  the  walls, 
afforded  a  passage  for  the  Knights  and  their  fd lowers 
to  rusli  to  the  assaults  The  advance  of  these  btiifroh 
was  sometimes  preceded,  the  road  levellefl,  and  the  ditch 
of  a  fortress  filled  up,  by  means  of  a  movable  nailery  or 
shecl  of  similar  materials,  but  lower  strfictnre^  called 
indifferently  a  fox  or  cat,t  f>f  chat-chahil  wlien  sur- 
ijiounled  also  by  a  tower.  Under  cover  of  these  gal- 
leries, the  walls  could  either  be  undermined  by  the 
slow  operation  of  the  sap^  or  breached  by  the  violent 
blows  of  the  battering  r^m.  Balislic  engines  of  various 
sizes  and  denominations  lor  hurling  masses  of  rock, 
beams  of  timber^  stones,  and  darts,  composed  the  ordi- 
nary artillery  both  of  the  assailants  and  besieged  ;  and 


the  most  effectual  means  of  defence  were  afforded  by  Thu  Fiwt 
the  use  of  the  Greek  lire  in  destroying  the  hostile  ma-  Cmxade. 
chines**  n— ^v^*^ 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  Crusaders  were  for      ^^^ 
a  while  arrested  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Sultan  of      **  '^• 
Roum,    who^    descending    from    the    mountains    which      *^&- 
overhang  the  plain  of  Nice  with  a  swarm  of  fifty  thou-         *^ 
sand  horse,  endeavoured  by  a  sudden  and  impetuous      \k^ 
attack,  with  the  assistance  of  ihe  garrison,  to  overpower      ^^^^* 
the  Eastern   camp  of  the  Chrisiians.     But   his  hope  of 
surprising  their  quarters  was  frustrated  by  the  capture 
of  the    messengers  who  were   intrusted    to  convey  his 
purpose  to  the  City  ;  he  every  where  encountered  a  de* 
termined   resistance  and  a  bloody  repulse ;  and  his  first 
experience  of  the  valour  of  the  Western  Christians  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  Nice  to  its  fate.     The  defence  of 
the  City  was  not  the  less  resolutely  maintained  ;  and 
the  atlempts  of  the  besiegers  to   breach  the  walls  were 
repeatedly  foiled,  their  projectile  engines  disabled,  and 
their  towers  and  galleries  crushed  by  fragments  of  rock, 
or  burned  by  the  Greek  fire.     Some  weeks  had  already 
been  consumed  in  fruitless  labour  and  slaughter,  when 
the  position  of  the  City  on  the  lake  A  scan  i  us  suggested 
to  the  besiegers  a  more  succcssftd   expe^lient.     At  their 
desire,  Alexius  caused  a  number  of  small  vessels  to  be 
prepared   in   his  arsenals,    transported    over   land,   and 
launched   upon  the  lake.     This  flotilla,  manned  by  sea- 
men and  archers  in  the  Inqierial  pay*  ensured  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  alarmed  the  City  on  that  side   with 
desultory  attacks,   and   intercepting  all  its  comnriunica- 
ikm  by  water  wiih  the  exterior  country,  completed  the 
investment  of  the  place. t 

Meanwhile  the  bestegera  continued  I hel r  works  with  and  captur* 
renewed  spirit*  The  veteran  Count  of  Thonlotise,  whose  of  Nice. 
approiJches  had  been  conducted  with  most  skill  and  per- 
linacity,  at  length  succeeded,  by  the  science  of  a  Lombard 
engineer,  in  attaching  with  safely  a  chat-chaUit,  or  cas- 
lelbtccl  gallery,  to  one  of  the  towers  of  the  City,  which 
had  been  injured  in  a  former  siege  and  was  bent  for- 
ward from  its  base.     The  miners  of  (he  besiegers  prop- 

pe*l  t!ie  superincumbent  mass  with  strong  limbers  while  

they  loosened  the  foundations  ;  and  the  supports  being 
then  fired,  the  whole  fell  with  a  tremendous  crasli,  and 
left  a  yawning  breach.  But  instead  of  seizing  the  first 
niooieut  of  consternation  by  which  the  garrison  were 
paralyzed,  tfie  Provencals  imprudently  delayed  the  as* 
sank  until  the  following  morning  ;  and  an  artful  Greek 
contrived  in  the  interval  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits  of 
success.  The  wiff  and  sister  of  the  Sultan,  whom  he 
had  left  in  the  City  until  this  moment,  endeavoured  on 
the  first  alarm  to  escape  over  the  lake  ;  they  were  cap- 
tured  by  the  Imperial  flotilla;  and  Butomite  its  com- 
mander immediately  offered,  not  only  their  honourable 
release,  but  protection  lo  the  people  of  Nice  against  the 
fury  of  the  Latins,  if  the  City  were  surrendered  to  his 
master.  The  now  despairing  inliabitants  accepted  his 
terms;  the  troojiH  of  the  flotilla  disembarking  were 
admitted  into  the  City  ;  and  when  the  Crusaders  with 
returning  day  were  prepared  to  mount  the  breach  of  the 
fallen  tower,  the  first  spectacle  which  they  beheld  was 
the  Imperial  batnier  floating  on  the  walls.  Iti  their 
wounded  pride  and  disappointed  cupidity  at  being  thus 
cheated  of  the  lionour  and  spoils  of  victory,  the  first 
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impulse  of  the  Crusaders  was  lo  contmue  the  assault. 
BiiL  a  pnidenlial  considemtiim  of  tJie  ulterior  objects  of 
the  war  iniluced  their  Princes  to  sliile  their  own  emo- 
tions of  disgust  at  llie  arlifice  of  Alexius  or  his  Lieiite- 
iiaiH,  and  lo  appease  the  lotuler  resentineiit  of  their 
followers  ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  repose*  the  whole 
Crusading  host,  breakini»:  op  from  the  camp  before  Nice, 
pursued  the  desliued  ruule  towards  Jerusaleuj.* 

In  their  passap^e  thri>U[;:h  Asia  Minor,  a  marcU  of  five 
'  hundred  miles  wns  still  to  be  accomplished  before  Ihey 
coidd  touch  the  confines  of  Syria;  and  the  Sultan  of 
Roum,  whose  spirit  had  only  been  roused  to  i[i creased 
energy  by  the  loss  of  his  Capital  and  the  dan^i^er  of  his 
Kingdom,  was  already  prepared  to  oJfer  a  Ibrmidable 
resistance  to  their  prof^ress.  His  ap{>eaL  both  to  his 
own  subjects  and  to  the  indejMjndent  Chieftains  of  his 
kindred  race,  for  assistance  in  repelling  these  new  inva- 
ders, who  so  unexpecletlly  menaced  Uieir  Faith  and 
Nation  with  a  c»*mmon  destruction,  had  been  eageriy 
answered.  From  all  sides  the  Turkish  hordes  flocked 
to  bis  standard  ;  antl  so  innumerable  was  the  force 
which  lie  collected,  that  by  some  of  the  Latin  Writers  it 
is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand 
horse.  With  this  immense  cloud  of  cavalry,  during  the 
first  few  days*  advance  of  the  Crusaders  from  Nice,  while 
their  strength  was  Ircsh  and  their  array  undivided,  he 
merely  hovered  on  their  flanks:  but  bis  forbearance 
ceased  when  the  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  their 
march  induced  them  to  separate  into  two  distinct  co* 
lumiis  oil  different  routes.  In  one  division  were  now 
Duke  Godfrey  and  tlio  Counts  of  Vermandois  and 
Thoulonse ;  in  the  otheft  Btjcmond  and  Tauered,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  Counts  of  Flnnders  and 
Charires.t 

Before  the  latter  and  less  numerous  of  the  two  co- 
lumns had  reached  Dtjryla.nun^ — the  modern  Eskistjhe- 
ker — about  fifty  miles  from  Nice,  it  was  suddenly  enve- 
loped, while  reposing  in  a  valley,  by  the  Turkish  swarms. 
The  first  astonishment  of  the  surprise,  the  unearthly 
yells,  and  the  furious  onset  of  the  Barbarians,  struck 
dismay  and  disorder  into  the  Christian  ranks  ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  held  in  suspense  only  by  the  gallant 
example^  the  desperate  ellorts,  and  the  personal  prowess 
of  tlie  three  leaders  of  Norman  blood,  Boemond,  Tan- 
crefl,  and  Duke  Uoberl,  While  the  lightly  armed  and 
active  cavalry  of  the  Asiatics  easily  evaded  a  close 
encounter  with  the  heavy  array  of  the  Europeans, 
their  clouds  of  arrows  slew  the  unbanled  horses,  and 
pierced  every  opening  in  the  ImkIv  armour  of  the  Chris- 
tian warriors.  Overwhelmed  with  the  dense  confusion 
of  the  field,  oppressed  by  the  ponderous  weight  of  their 
own  equipment,  and  fainting  under  the  intense  heat 
and  burning  thirst  of  the  climate,  the  weary  and  de- 
spairing Crusaders  with  difficulty  sustained  an  unequal 
conflict.  To  regain  some  def]rree  of  order,  their  leaders 
oou!d  only  cover  a  retreat  and  draw  off  their  exhausted 
squadrons  ;  and  the  Turks  Hushed  with  success  pene- 
trated into  their  camp  and  commenced  an  indiscnminale 
massacre  of  the  aged  and  infirm  pilgrims^  the  women, 
and  the  childreti, 

In  this  eittremily,  the  skilful  and  valorous  conduct  of 
Boemond,  never  elsewhere  so  nobly  contrasted  with  the 
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baser  qualities  of  his  character,  saved  the  whole  Cm* 

sading  host  from  destruction.     In   the  first  alarm  he 
had,  with  cool  foresight,  despatched  notice  of  the  danger 
lo  the   other  division  under  Godfrey  and  the  Count  of 
Thoulouse;  and   uow  reanimating  his  confederates  and 
followers  to  rescue  or  revenge  the  helpless  \ictima  whose 
shrieks  piercetl  their  ears,  he  rushed  again  at  thefr  head 
towards  the  camp,  and   fell  with    resistless  imj^etuosity 
upon  the  triumphant  and  sanguintry  Barbarians,     The 
Duke  of  Normandy  bravely  supported    his  charge;  tht 
insfiiring  shoot  of**  Deusvull,^'  which  had  first  been  heard 
at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  was  now  the  war-cry  which 
rang  again  through  the  Christian  squadrons  ;  and  \he 
fight  was  renewed  w  ith  all   the  ecu  rage,  which  a  senie 
of  Religious  duty  could  add  lo  the  stern  resolves  of  ven* 
geance  at  id  despair,      But  the  Crusaders  were  still  en- 
countered with  equal  resolution  and  superior  force;  aitd 
tlie   tide   of  Turkish  victory  was  arrested  at  this  juw 
ture  only  by  the  opportune   approach  of  Duke  Godfrey 
and  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  who,  at  the  first  summon 
had   ury;ed    their  cavalry*  forty  thousand  strong,  at  ^ 
utmost  speed  to  the  succour  of  their  confederates.     Tk 
junction  of  this  formidable  reinforcement,  in  fresh,  firm, 
and  ardent   array,  infused    new   life    into   the  sinkii^ 
energy  of  their  brethren,  and   in   the  same  proportioa 
depressed  the  confident  spirit  of  the  Turks.    The  quiven 
of  the  Infidels  were  already  emptied  ;  the  length  of  tlw 
struggle  had  worn  down  their  activity;  and  in  the  close 
combat  which  they  could  no  longer  escape,  their  infen- 
ority  to  the  warriors  of  the  West  in  bodily  strength  and 
niarlial  equipment  was  ^i£^naUy  displayed.      The  supple 
dexterity  <if  the  Asiatic,  was  now  feebly  opposed   to  the 
ponderous  strokes   of  the   European  arm  ;   the  curved 
jYcimitarand  light  javelin  could  neither  parry  nor  return 
uith  effect  the  ileadly  thrust  of  the  long  [pointed  swonl 
and   gigantic   lance  ;  and  in  a  direct  charge,  the  weight 
and   compactness  of  ihe    I^atin  Chivalry   overpowered 
the    l^>ose   order  and   desultory  tactics  of  the  Turkish 
liordes. 

While  the  Infidel  host  bent  and  wavered  before  the 
determined  assault  of  the  Christians,  Ihe  last  division  af ' 
the  Crusaders  arrived  on  ihe  Held  ;  and  Count  Rav 
mond  directing  bis  Provencals  on  tlie  flank  or  rear  of 
the  disordered  enemy,  completed  their  terror  ami  ruin. 
They  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction,  were  pursued 
until  the  close  of  day  with  unremitting  slaughter,  and 
were  compelled  to  abandoti  their  caujp  to  the  possesiooa 
of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  Crusaders,  four  thousand  hid 
fallen  :  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  humble  con- 
dition ;  and  the  number  included  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  were  massacred  when  the  Infidels  first  burst  into 
the  Christirin  camp,  x'^tnong  the  Turkish  host,  in  the 
battle  and  the  pursuit,  thirty  thousand  hatl  tieen  slain  ; 
and  no  less  than  three  thousand  of  these  were  Chieftains 
or  warriors  of  distinction,  whose  rank  was  proclaimed 
by  the  value  of  the  spoils  found  on  their  bodies.  The 
pillage  of  the  Asiatic  camp  offered  a  still  richer  reward 
to  the  victors,  in  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver, 
arms  and  apparel,  war-horses,  camels,  and  other  beasts 
of  burthen.* 

By  the  general  confession  of  the  Latins  themselfes, 
the  Turks  had  displayed  a  valour  and  warlike  skill 
which  excited  their  astonishment  and  deserved  thdr 
admiration ;  and   the  surprise  produced  by  the   unei- 
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ly.    pected  discovery  of  Ihese  qualities  in  an  Asiatic  Nation 

^^  is  evinced  in  the  assertion,  that  they  alone  of  all  Eastern 

3>      people   were  worthy  ot^  contending  in   arms  with   the 

>•      Chri«:tian  Ch*valry»  and  of  sharing^  with  the  warriors  of 

5.     the  West  a  Lommon  superiority  in  martial  virtues  over 

Ide  despicable  Greeks,     The  conduct  of  the  Sultan  of 

!;      Rotim  after  the  battle  of  Doryl^wm   afforded  a  more 

ufiequi vocal  testimony  of  the  respect  and  fear  with  which 

the  prowe&s  of  the  Crusaders  had  impressed  the  Infidels 

themselves.     Abandoning  all  further  hope  of  successful 

_  resistance  to  the  conquerors,  S oh  man  hastily  evacuated 

iigh  his  Kingdom  with  the  wreck  of  his  army*  every  where 

nor.  ravag-inp;  the  land  in  his  flight ;  and  the  Crusaders  were 

left  without  opposition  to  continue  their  advance  through 

a  desolated  and  deserted  Country.     Their  march  over 

the  wasted  plains  of  Asia  Minor  skirted  the  hasc  of  the 

t  great  moan  lain  rannfe  which  stretches  across  that  cele- 
brated region  from  ihe  sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Syrian 
Gales;  and  their  route  maybe  traced  on  the  modern 
map  by  the  Cities  of  Kara  Hissar,  Aksheer,  Konich,  and 
Ereckli. 

The  horrors  which  attended  the  passage  of  so  un- 
wieldy a  host,  undiscipfiticd  and  im provisioned  by  any 
of  the  arranr^ements  which  are  familiar  to  the  military 
science  and  economy  of  4Uir  own  times,  admit  but  of 
imperfect  descriptitni,  and  may  only  faintly  be  imagined. 
The  towns  had  been  swept  bolh  of  their  inhabitants  and 
stores,  ihe  cullivaled  districts  converted  into  a  scathed 
and  hungry  solitude ;  and  the  more  natural  Deserts 
whic!*  frequently  intervened  were  parched  with  sand  and 
deslitulc  of  water.  Of  the  poorer  and  worse  provided 
among  the  Crusadci-s,  hundreds  died  on  every  days 
march,  of  want  anxl  fatrgue,  of  raging  thirst  or  its  fatal 
gratification  ;  war- horses,  baggage-animals,  and  hounds 
and  hawks — the  indispensable  incumhrances  of  a  Chi- 
valric  conip — perished  alike  from  ihe  scarcity  of  v^ater; 
and  of  the  splendid  cavalry  of  the  Princes^  Nobles,  and 
their  foUnwers,  which  on  the  Beld  of  Nice  had  mustered 
©ne  luHixtred  thousand  lances,  nearly  thirty  thousand 
were  dismfiunted  before  their  arrival  under  Ihe  walls  of 
Antioch.  lu  a  word,  so  con*pletely  exhausted  and  dis- 
organized was  the  whole  host  before  its  approach  to  the 
Syrian  Irontitrs  that,  in  the  tremendous  pass  of  Mount 
Taurus,  even  a  small  btrnd  of  resolute  men  migbt  have 
successfully  maintained  the  steep  and  narrow  defile 
aj^ainsl  the  armed  but  feeble  multitudes  who^  staggering 
under  the  oppression  of  toil,  heat,  and  jnlokrahlc  thirst, 
slowly  wound  in  a  lengthened  and  disorderly  train 
through  the  mountain  chain  which  here  bars  the  South- 
ern route.  But  the  panic-stricken  Turks,  in  the  preci- 
pitation of  their  ilight,  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
(^  defence;  the  Crusading  host  was  sutFered,  unassuilcd, 
to  complete  ihe  tnost  toil  mi  me  and  dangerous  portion  of 
their  march  ;  and  every  natural  obstacle  of  llie  Country 
and  the  climale  being  gradually  sintnounted,  their 
stragglfig  divisions  were  safely  reunited  in  the  same 
encampment  on  the  Syrian  soil.* 

While  the  main  army  of  the  Crusaders  prepared  to 
penetrate  through  the  Tauridian  pass,  two  liodies  of 
ttieir  cavalry  liatl  been  separately  cletached  in  advance 
under  Tancred  and  Baldwin,  the  bruther  of  Duke  God- 
iVey^  lo  explore  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  make  a 
diversion  against  the  Turkish  power.  After  both  had 
wandered  iji  some  uncerlainty  among  the  monutains,  ihe 
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division  of  Tancred  first  succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage,   Th«  Flrrt 
and   continued  its  Southern  descent  into  the  coasts  of    Cr"«aHf. 
Cilicia.     The  young Chieltain  had  already  arrhed  before  "^^^n/-^*^ 
Tars  us  ^  and  granted  a  capitulation  to  the  Turkish  garri-       *''^»^* 
son,  when  the  troops  of  Baldwin,  who  had  reachetl  the      A:  *!' 
same  vicinity  by  another  route,  unexpectedly  made  their      ^ 
appearance  ;  and  the  jealous  artifice  of  their  leader  suc- 
ceeded,   by  opening  an  iulrigue  with  the  Infidel  and      tnqo 
Christian    inhabitants,  in   obtaining    possession    of  the 
City.     The    generous  Italian,   repressing    his    indigna- 
tioUi    abandoned    the  place  lo  his  rival ;    and   turning 
Eastward,  pursued  a  new  course  of  enterprise  wilh  so 
much  rapidity,  that  several   important  towns  submitted 
to  his  arms.     But   his  forbearing  temper  was  outraged 
beyond  endurance  when  he  leiirned   that,  after  his  de- 
parture from  Tarsus,  the   selfish  refusal  of  Baldwin   to 
receive  a  party  of  his  followers  within  the  proleclion  of 
the  walls,  had  exposed  them    to   be   iiiaHsatred   by  the 
retreating  Infidels;  and  the  Ubenish  Chieltain,  leaving 
a  garrison  in  Tarsus,  no  smmcr  came  up  with   his  divi- 
sion, than  Tancred,  yielding  to  the  natural    impulse   of 
resentment  which   he  shared  with  his  enraged   sohiiers, 
led   them  to  a  furious  assault   upon  the  forces  of  their 
treacherous  confederate.     A  Tier  a  bloody  encounter,  the 
Italians  were  repulsed  by  superiority  of  numbers  ;  but 
feelings  of  mutual   compunction  at  ^o  irreligious  a  feud 
between  brethren  of  the  Cross  liaving  succeeded  to  their 
first  emotions  of  anger,  an  acconunnclatiou  was  effected  ; 
and  the    two  detachmenls  fngeihcr  rejoined  tlie  grand 
army  just  before  it  reached  the  Syrian  frontier.* 

This  quarrel  of  Baldwin  and  Tancred  had  one  im-  Conquesti 
porlant  consequence.  Tlie  guilt  of  the  original  aggres-  of  BalJwia, 
sion  lay  so  clearly  with  the  former  that,  when  the  cir-  rl^T^^ 
cnmslances  of  his  conduct  became  known  in  the  Cru- 
sading camp,  he  justly  incurred  the  execrations  of  the 
whole  host ;  and  respect  for  the  viriues  of  his  brother 
Godfrey  alone  saved  him  Irom  condig'u  punishment.  A 
consciousness  of  the  aversion  in  w  hich  he  was  held  by 
his  confederates^  did  not  lend  to  lessen  his  selfish  dis* 
regard  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Crusade  ;  and  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  fir^it  advaHiageouii  opening 
to  separate  from  the  main  army,  an»l  [>ursue  an  indepen- 
dent career  of  ambition.  lie  learned  that  the  Christian 
Cities  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  endured  with  im- 
patience the  Mosul  man  yoke  ;  that  the  Turkish  garri- 
sons were  few  and  feeble  ;  and  ihat  the  inhabitants  were 
ri|ie  for  revolt  against  their  oppression.  At  the  inslance 
of  a  fugitive  Armenian  Noble,  and  at  the  head  of  only 
two  liundred  of  his  own  lances,  and  a  more  consider- 
able body  of  infantry,  he  quitled  the  Crusading  camp; 
boldly  directed  his  march  Eastward  ;  and  victoriously 
overran  the  whrde  country  as  far  as  the  En [>h rates. 
Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  banners  of  the  Cross, 
the  Christian  population  everywhere  rose  in  arms; 
opened  the  gates  of  their  Cities  on  hjs  approach  ;  and 
assisted  him  in  expelling  the  common  Infidel  enemy. 
After  a  slight  and  inefiectnal  opposition,  the  Ti^rkish 
Emirs  either  tied  or  submitted  to  his  arms;  the  lame  of 
his  successful  exploits  soon  spread  beyond  the  Euphrates; 
and  the  people  of  Edessa,  tlie  mo^t  considerable  City  of 
Mesopotamia,  who  though  still  governed  liy  a  native 
Prince  had  long  groaned  under  the  exactions  of  Turkish 
tribute,  obliged  Iheir  aged  Duke  to  imyJore  Ins  aid  in 
delivering  them  from  subjection  to  the  Infidels.  Baldwia 
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eagerly  accepted  the  itiviiatioii ;  lie  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  E<lessenes  ;  and  Ihnue-h  his  dispejsahle 
Latin  forces  were  now  reduced  to  ci^tiiy  horse  and  a 
small  haiMl  of  fijol,  he  was  so  viijuroiisly  uuled  by  these 
npw  allies,  thai  he  tuynd  no  difficnlly  in  cstabiishinfj-  the 
independence  nf  rhfir  State.  The  meaais  by  which  he 
next  possessed  himselT  of  its  Govermnent  are  variously 
relateti  :  hut  under  tlieir  most  favourable  construction, 
the  event  may  jnstily  the  darkest  suspicions  of  his  f^nilty 
ambitiou.  Excited  by  the  dreiiti  dmt  their  deliverer 
would  forsake  them,  the  people  of  Edessa  first  ctimpelled 
their  Duke  to  adopt*  him  as  his  son  and  successor  ;  and 
the  old  Prince  was  then  n^urdered  in  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion. If  Baldwin  was  really  innocent  of  his  death,  he 
profited  not  the  less  by  the  catastrophe.  He  received 
Ihe  Ducal  Crown  on  the  folio wiiii^  day;  and  ihus  became 
the  founder  of  ihe  first  Latin  Priticipality  in  the  East. 
Under  his  able  and  vij^orous  Government,  his  new  sub- 
jects stjou  discovered  that  they  luid  chosen  a  severe  and 
absolute  master,  as  well  as  a  foruiidahle  champion  :  but 
he  at  least  completed  their  emuncipation  from  ihe  hated 
tyranny  of  the  Infidels  ;  extended  the  limits  of  their 
State  by  his  conquests  from  the  Turks  of  the  interme^ 
diate  territory  between  their  City  and  Antioch  ;  and 
rendered  the  Principality  of  Edessa,  by  its  position 
beyond  the  Euphrales^  ihr  above  fifty  years  oue  of  the 
most  important  outworks  of  the  Christian  power  in  the 
East.  I 

While  Biddwin  wa^  engaged  in  estahlishinp;'  his  power 
on  the  hiiuks  of  ih;-  Euphrates,  the  main  host  of  the 
Crusaders  had  adviiuced  to  Antioch^  and  undertakcu  the 
skge  of  that  ancient  Capital  of  Syria.  The  City,  which 
still  presented  the  a|)pearaiue  of  pristine  grrandeur,  and 
contained  a  numerous  Christian  population,  was  pos- 
Bessed  by  Bai;hasianH,  a  Prince  of  Seljukian  linear;©  : 
whose  power  was  maintained  by  a  Tut kisli  garrison  of 
about  ten  (hmisand  horse  anrl  twice  as  uiany  iiifantry  ; 
and  whose  Louruge  and  energy  were  worthy  of  his  sta- 
tion. After  S4ime  brave  but  inetfectual  etforts  lo  impede 
the  approach  of  the  invaders,  he  retired  within  the  walls; 
and  Ihe  iron  gates  of  the  bridge  over  the  O routes,  which 
commanded  the  aa*ess  lo  the  City  from  the  North, 
having  been  forced  hy  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Cru- 
saders utider  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  their  whole  host 
passed  the  river  and  overspread  the  adjacent  plain.  At 
this  epoch,  Antioch,  occti]>ying  an  irregular  site  of  pre- 
cipice and  valley,  was  embraced,  within  a  circumfereuce 
of  about  four  miles,  by  a  strong  wall,  which,  wherever 
the  natural  obstacles  of  the  ground  did  not  alFord  a 
sufficient  defence,  rose  to  the  height  of  sixt}  feet.  Part 
of  the  circuit  was  covered  by  the  river  and  a  morass 
which  received  the  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills  ; 
and  the  remainder  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch.  The  for- 
midable aspect  of  these  works  at  first  dispirited  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusade;  the  lateness  of  dje  season — for 
the  Summer  and  Autumu   had  been  already  consumed 


•  Fur  thii  particularK  of  the  ainpnlar  cfcreniuiiy  b}'  whicli  thi»« 
adoption  was  dt'clHr*;d,  w«  lue  indebted  Ux  the  lively  narrative  yf 
Gui t>vrt.  hi  fulJ  ass*'rably  of  the  jwopltf,  HaUlwin  wan  firitt  made 
to  tiikr  iij  a  state  of  nudity  und<;r  the  same  shirt  with  hih  nrw 
Cdthtir,  whu  then  ibUIed  hitii  to  his  breast  and  gave  him  the  filial 
kiss.  He  w.w  next  oblij^d  to  mitimit  to  precisely  Ihe  same  fiinni*  nt 
adaption  l>y  the  wife  of  Ihe  Dnk«orEdt!*j»a.  Giiibert,  p,  196.  Jt 
is  Bup[iL>ftt?d  that  the  Emperor  Alexiun.  in  hanonring  the  homapj  of 
Godfrey  with  the  filial  relation^  had  oIhu  rectived  him  betwet^Ji  lh« 
•llirt  and  the  akin.     But  see  Du  Catigtfj   Dm,  mr  Joinviile,  xxii. 
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in  the  passag^e  of  Asia  Minor — was  unfavourabie  for 
lite  commencement  of  au  arduous  siege  ;  and  a  propoul 
to  defer  the  enterprise  ujttil  Ihe  return  of  Spring:  wat 
only  rejected  in  their  Council  through  the  ener^licre- 
monstrauces  of  the  Cormt  cjf  Thoulouse  against  the  dui- 
g'crs  of  delay  and  inaction.  •" 

Ab  soon  as  the  exhortations  of  that  Priaoe  renovalcd 
the  ardotir  of  his^  contederates,  the  City  wai  invested  tad 
operations  a^piimt  it  were  commenced  :  but,  of  tlte  fbt 
grates  iu  lis  circumference,  three  only  were  blockaded;  aad 
hy  f^ome  unextilained  ne*i;^hg'ence  or  necessity,  the  commti- 
nication  of  the  garri-i-oti  with  the  exterior  country  through 
the  other  two  was  lefi  open.  Froui  these  the  resolute 
and  active  Bai5:hasian  harassed  the  rear  of  the  bewe^ri 
with  perpetual  saUies  ,  IrequenUy  cut  olT  their  suppiio, 
and  hurned  the  materials  which  were  with  dii!icuhy  cot- 
lecled  for  their  operations.  The  want  of  all  warh^ 
stores  for  the  siege,  the  consequent  larditie&s  of  theafK 
proachts,  and  the  unskiltul  attempts  to  which  the  Cnk 
saders  were  reduced,  all  betray  the  ex  ten  I  of  their  d^ 
{Rations  at  the  preceding-  siege  of  Nice  lo  the  tuli 
Alexius  and  his  Greek  engmes  and  artificers.  TIb 
ft'w  buttering  and  projectile  machines  were  now  curi 
without  ellect  ;  tind  the  sintj^le  movable  lower,  wludl 
they  were  enabled  to  construct  with  assistance  fiCB 
sojoe  Italian  vessels  lately  arrived  on  the  coast,  wasAo 
sooner  advanced  to  die  walls,  thau  the  Turks,  suddeaff 
issuin|jf  from  one  of  the  uninvested  gates,  set  it  oo  filt, 
and  reduced  it  lo  ashes.  Wliile  this  and  olher  paitai 
successes  raised  the  courage  of  the  garrison,  and  tlieir 
intercourse  with  llie  country  secured  the  constant  ^ 
newal  ol  their  supplies,  the  besiegers  themsehef  wtrt 
he<Tinning  lo  suffer  the  most  grievous  distresses  fron 
want  and  disease.  A I  Hrst  they  had  found  abuadatit 
food  in  the  fertile  district  which  was  commanded  b} 
their  camp;  and  their  whole  host  had  rioted  in  plenty: 
but  the  improvident  waste  and  wanton  destructioii 
both  of  pmvisions  and  forage  speedily  exhau>ied  ik 
njeans  ofsuppt^rt  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  when  iheapproadi 
of  Winter  increased  the  difficulty  a  nil  expeuse  ol  irftOk 
porting  distant  supplies,  the  more  indigent  of  tbc  Cltt- 
sading  muUitude  tell  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  1 
l^ven  the  rich  were  glad  to  purchase  the  most  disgusting  I 
fare  at  exorbitant  prices;  aud  their  liorses  were  either  * 
starved  or  killed  h>r  food  in  so  great  niinibers«  that  of  lb< 
seventy  thousand  cavalry  with  which  they  comnieoced 
the  siege,  liefore  its  third  mouth  was  caniplcted  art 
more  than  two  thousand  remained.  The  ravages  d 
tiunger  were,  as  usual,  tiil lowed  by  those  of  pestUetice. 
The  plain  of  Antioch  was  deluged  with  the  wintry  mim. 
and  the  pulrifying  effect  of  moisture  in  an  Asiatic 
climate  upon  the  filthy  condition  uf  the  Christian  camp* 
produced  u  contagious  djsease,  which  swept  otf  ihousandi 
of  its  squalid  pojiujation.f 

From  this  scene  of  accumulated  misery,  numbers  of  1 
warriors  of  inferior  rank  fled  to  the  establishments  «(^ 
Baldwin  in  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the  dehvered  Chmlat 
towns  in  Cilieia  :  but  the  shame  of  their  desertion  iv^ 
exceeded  by  that  of  some  of  the  leaders  themselves.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Normandy  having  wiihdrawu  to  the  coast,  re- 

•  Albert,  p.  2ifi,  226.  Rudulph.  C«d,  p.  303.  Ravmoml  4s 
Annies,  p.  m.  B«ldnc.  Aich.  ji,  lOL  Guilnfrt,  p.  496.  WiK 
lenniw  Tjr.  p.  68^4^-689. 

f  Uob*!rtiJs  Monjichus,  p.  45,  4fi.     Allwrt.  p.  227—232.    R»-  - 
dulph.  Cad.  p.  .104,  305.     Riiymond  des  A^dt?*,  p.  H3^J45.    B«i- 
dric.  Arch.  p.  lUt.     Fidther! Caniot  p,  390,     Gtubert,  a.499t5iUlf^ 
Willermus  Tyr.  p.  690-693. 
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ty.  quired  several  citations  and  a  threat  of  excommunication 
■•^  to  induce  his  retijrn  ;  and  the  Count  of  Chartres  ata  laitr 

*  period,  under  the  excuse  of  illness,  confirmed  the  suspicion 
'-  of  his  cowardice  by  retiring  from  the  camp  with  his  divi- 
^'     sion  to  Alexandretta.     But  the  sacred  cause  was  still 

more  deeply  db|:i^raced  Ijy  the  flight  of  the  vahant  Vis- 
^  count  of  Melun  ;*  toi^ether  with  the  i^real  fanatic  Peter 
the  Hermit,  who,  after  exciting  the  warriors  of  Europe 
lo  devote  themselves  to  the  imog^inary  service  of  Heaveu* 
was  foremost  in  altemplinfr  to  abscond  from  the  priva- 
tions of  the  enterprise.  The  dangerous  effect  of  this 
ciample  was  prevented  by  the  activity  of  Tanered,  who 
intercepted  the  escape  both  of  the  Hermit  imd  his  com- 
panion ,  11  ml  their  desertion  was  only  parc!oned  in  the 
Council  of  the  indignant  Princes  upon  their  swearings 
never  lo  abandfju  the  holy  expedition.  The  retreat  of 
Taticius,  the  Imperial  Lieutenant,  with  the  small  body 
of  Greek  jinxiliarics  which  he  commanded,  was  per- 
mitted with  mingled  emotions  of  hope  and  contempt. 
He  could  scarcely  obtain  full  credit  for  *he  assertion  that 
his  motive  was  to  impress  Alexius^  by  liis  person  id  in- 
fluence, with  the  necessity  of  forwanbng"  immediate 
supplies  of  provisions  for  the  Syrian  war ;  though  he 
offered  the  pledg;e  of  his  oath  that  he  would  himself 
return  with  the  convoys:  but  if  the  Princes  wt re  not 
deluded  by  this  shallow  pretext,  Ihey  prudently  dis- 
sembled their  suspicions  and  dismissed  him  in  peace. f 

•  of  With  the  return  of  Sprinn;  the  sutTerings  of  the  Cru- 
•"     &aders  were  in  some  defrree  mitifi^ated  by  the  arrival  on 

the  coast  of  supplies  from  Europe  :  but  the  activity  of 
the  Turks  in  harassin{:r  their  convoys  wasundiminislied  ; 
and  the  continued  frecdimi  of  intercourse  between  the 
garrison  of  Antioch  and  their  Syrian  confederates,  per- 

P finally   exposed    the  besiegers  to  desultory  attacks  in 
onl  and  rear.     On  one  occasion,  early  in  February,  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  three  Emirs  of 
Aleppo,  Ciesarca,  and  Ems,  was   intercepted   in  an  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  City^  and  defeated  with  signal  slauti^hter 
bj  Count  Raymond  and  Unemond,     But,  m  the  follow- 
^Mfi^  month,  the  same  Crusudin^  leaders,  while  esc*orting^ 
^■p  supply  of  proviiiiions  uud  military   stores    trom    the 
Hbottst,  were  suddenly  assailed  and  routed  by  an  ambus- 
^Keade  of  the  lufitlels.    Godfrey,  who  had  lately  risen  from 
a  sick  couch,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  their  succour  with 
the  remains  of  the  Latin  Chivalry;  and  the  ever-enler- 
prising  Ba^fhasian,  seizing-  the  occasion  of  this  absence 
of  the  l>est  troops  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  beleaguer, 
made  an  impetuous  sally  from  the  walls  and  forced  the 
Christian  lines.     The  bravery  and  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  were  never  more  vigorously  displayed  than 
on  this  occasion.     He  retraced  his  march  to  the  camp 
with  so  great  celerity,  and  posted  his  fortes  with  so  much 
abiUty«  as  to  intercept  ihe  retreat    of  Baghasiau  ;   and 

^     a  furious  conflict  ensued  under  the  walls  of  Antioch* 

I. 

*  Thii  Worthy  wu  BiiiiiB.metl  Ihc  Carpenter :  nnt  becHiiH*  he 

l|.    followed  that  mechnaical   occujintion  ;  hut,  ah  the  Chronicli'r&  are 

I       c^ireful  to  tt*ll  us,  by  reason  of  the  weig:hty  Ktrokes  with  which  lu^ 

battle-ajce  Af^mm^rfcf  tht;  ht^ad»  of  hii  fintdgoiilst».     Hubert,  jn  47. 

Guib«trt,  p.  501. 

f  Rohi'rt.p.47.  48.  Raymomi,  p.  146.  Baldric,  p.  103  Gnihert, 
p.  501,  502.  Willermtis  Tyr  p  694.  Anna  Coioii^Qa,  p.  '252. 
The  Greciau  FVincesn,  indeed,  refifr»  I  he  llijjht  of  Tatn^ius  to  fht^ 
art»  of  Boeinoiid^  who  feBrinj^  intfrruption  on  the  part  ofth*?  Jraperial 
LieuteOAtit  in  hit  scheme  for  acqiiirinf^  the  Sovereignty  of  Aniiuchf 
terrified  him  into  a  belief  that  the  Ltitin  Princes  designed  to  mas- 
«acre  him  and  hii»  troops  on  sumt?  STispirion  thiit  Alexiuti  had 
betrayed  them  to  the  Turks.  But  all  the  Latin  Writers  agrets  in 
^vinjir  the  account  copied  in  thu  text. 


The  Infidels  fought  with  desperation,  but  their  courage    The  First 
was  uneqtmlly  opposed   to  the  hemic  spirit  and  sinewy     Cruiiiulp. 
force   of  I  he   Christian   Kiiii»hthcM)d,  am  mated   by  the  **-»%^-"*^ 
individual  prowess  of  its  leaders  ;  amon«^  whom  the  two       from 
Dukes,  Godfrey,  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  f^al-       **  *** 
lant  Tantred,  are  recorded  to  have  performed  the  most      l^^^. 
incredible  feats  of  corporeal  strength  and  valour.*     Of 
the   infidels,  a  son  of  Ba|^ha«;ian,  many   other  Emirs^      i^Aoq 
and  ttvo  thousand  warriors  of  iolVrior  degree^  fell  in  this 
sanguinary  fliy:ht ;  of  the  Christians,  not  more  than  half 
that  number  were  slain  ;  and  enc'cjurai;^ed  by  their  victory, 
they  formed  and  suecesslidly  accomplished  the  desig:n  of 
barrinf^"  the  egress  of  the   garrifiou  fn»m   the  two  gates 
which  had   hiiherto  been  left  unblftckarled,  by   the  con- 
struction of  a  fortified  mound  or  intrenchment  opposite  to 
each,     Tancred  and  the  Count  of  Thou  louse  severally 
undertook   the  hoimurable   duty   of  guarding:  the  new 
posts;   the  garrison    of  Antioch   v\as  thenceforlh  etfec- 
tually  confined  within  the  walls;  the   sopplies  of  provi- 
sions which  their  brethren   had   Intherto   intrwluced  by 
these  gate?*  were  cut  off  and  diverted  to  the  refreshment 
of  the    Ijatins;  and    tlie  whole   surrounding   Country 
being"  now  in   unmolested   possession  of  the  besiegers, 
ahundance  again  reigned  in  their  camp  t 

Stil!,  little  or  no  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  Project  of 
defences  of  the  City  ;  seven  montiis  had  already  been  BoemoacV 
ineffectual ly  consumed  in  the  siege  ;  and  the  Council 
of  Princes  was  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  the  Sul- 
tan of  Persia  was  collecting  a  large  army  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  Al  this  dangerous  crisis,  the 
alliance  of  an  apostate  and  a  traitor  served  the  cause  of 
the  Crusaders  more  beneHcially  than  their  arms.  Among 
the  Christian  population  of  Antioch,  was  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  but  unprincipled  and  sordid  character, 
named  Phirouz,  who,  abjuring  his  Religion,  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  three  towers.  Stiu>ulaled  by  avarice  or 
disaifection  from  the  service  which  he  had  embraced, 
he  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Boemond  ;  and 
consented,  on  the  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to  betray 
bis  post  to  the  besiegers.     The  Norman  made  the  use  of 

•  Thus,  we  are  gravely  informed  how  Grodfrey,  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  fiiukhiun,  clave  a  Turk  in  Iwain  from  shoulder  ty  hip. 
The  upper  hulf  of  IhtJ  miiicrf  ant  IVll  into  ihe  Orontes  ;  the  Itjgs 
kupt  their  seat,  and  Wk^m  borne  by  their  gnofl  Htetnl  iuto  the  city. 
Nor  was  thiM  the  otily  fea!  ot  the  hem.  At  one  stroktj  of  his  swonl,  he 
blit  HO  infiik'l  down  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  Hiiilille,  iuid  even 
cnt  throngh  bolh  that  and  the  backbone  of  the  horu*;.  A^n, 
After  the  caivture  of  JeriiHak'm,he  satistietl  th«  incredolity  of  a  noble 
Saracen,  who  had  heard  of  his  prowefiif,  by  swii^pinp^  ofT  the  head 
of  a  camel  with  hi*  sword  in  a  trice.  The  unbeliever  still  ascrilnng 
more  virtue  to  the  tempt-r  of  the  blude  than  to  the  »tren(,^h  of  the 
arm  which  wielded  it,  Cxodfrey,  to  convince  him.  Ijorrowed  his  own 
weapon,  and  with  that  in  hke  m.mner  decapitated  a  second  camel. 
These  stories  are  not  related  by  some  one  oiiscure  fabler  only,  but 
are  avouched,  the  firsl^  \v,o  with  mitiule  porticnlitrity,  by  the  Monk 
Robert,  (|(.  50.)  and  by  Ralph  of  t.Wn  ;  (p.  404,)  aiid  idl  ctmfimied 
by  no  ilii^nified  an  authority  aa  the  Archbishop  of  T) re,  (p.  71)1. 
770.)  And  MalmMbury,  who  made  a  ciireful  collection  of  the  feats 
of  Godfrey,  adds  to  the  number,  ([>.  448  )  the  ilaying  of  a  lion  m 
single  comlvat  near  Antioch.  Tlie  Clbroniclers  are  e.iger  in  a§crifo- 
in|»  to  Godfrey  an  great  a  sutH^riorify  in  bodily  strenjjth  as  in  intel- 
leetual  virtues  over  the  other  Chieftains  of  the  war.  But  of  some  of 
these  leaders,  ej£|4oits  scarcely  !«,«  astounding  are  a-corded.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy  J  for  iutitance,  cut  through  the  head  and  whoul- 
ders  of  a  Turk  at  a  blow  ;  and  Ralph  vt  t  aen  was  (irevented  &om 
detailing;  the  stupendous  deeds  of  Tancrid  imly  by  the  silence  whicil 
the  modesty  of  that  Hero  bad  imixjsVd  on  hi^  Ksqinre. 

f  Ro\mU  p.  49_5;j.  Raymond,  p  U7.  Bddric.  104—107, 
AU»ert.  p.  2:j;— 243.  Guibert,  p.  50;i— 506,  Willermug  Tyr.  p, 
69&— 70J. 
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History,     this  opening,  which  was  to  be  expectpd  fmm  Im  selfisli 
'**^,/«-^^  and  inlrigjiiing'  spirit :  he  declared  tf>  the  Coutieil  of  his 
From       compeers  his  possession  of  n  ]^lao  for  the  sorprise  of  the 
A-  i>.       place  ;  but,  before  he  would   reveal  its  nalnre,  claimed 
lOOf).      ttie  Principality  of  Anlioch  forhiiJiself  as  thejust  recom- 
t^         pense  of  his  successful    merit.     The   unrreuerous   pre- 
A,  D,       (erence  of  his  own  interest  lo  the  common  cause  of  the 
W99*     Crusade,  which  was  apparent  throii*i'li  this  reservation, 
dispfusted   those    amon^r    lij^     conCederiites     who    were 
actuated  by  loftier  motives  of  conduct  ;*  but  it  especially 
excited  less*  di^'nifipd  and  spleoetic  feelinn-s  in  the  breast 
of  the   Count   of  Thonhiuse,    who    entertained    views 
similar  to  his  own,   aorl    rei^Tirded    his  pretensions  with 
the  hatred  of  a  rival.      His  stipnlation  was,  therefore,  at 
first  in<liirnantly  rejecterl ;  but  the  intreasmir  ur^fcncy  of 
the  danger  with  which   the   army  was  meoaced   by  the 
approach  of  the  Turkish  Buccnurs,   and  the  uecef^sity  of 
either  acquirinir  piissession  of  ihe  City,  or  of  snspeiiflio|T- 
the  siege  before   their  arrivaL  prevailed  over  the  rohic- 
tauce  of  the  Conncil  tn  comply  w^ith    the    extortionate 
demand.     The  Count  of  Th  on  louse  was  compelled  by 
his  brother  Chieftains  to  stifit'  his  jealousy  and  ahamlon 
his  oppoHitiou  ;  and  Boemond  received  the  solemn  pledge 
of  all  the  Priuces  that,  if  Antioch  were   q:iii[jed  by  his 
means,  he  should  be  invested  with  its  sovereignty.! 
Surprise  Upon   this   promise,   the  crafty  Norman  disclosed  his 

BiAil  ca^iture  project,  and  prepared  its  acctJinpHshment,  In  Ihe  dead 
of  Aatii>ch.  fjf  night,  hL-  led  his  own  troops  to  the  base  of  the 
towers,  where  Phirouz  held  his  watch  ;  by  the  traitor 
and  some  associates  of  his  plot,  rope-fadders  were 
lowered  ;  and  the  futyre  Prince  of  Antioch,  to  encourage 
his  wavt'ring  followers,  was  himself  the  tirst  mun  who 
ascended  the  wails.  The  escalade  was  effected  in  J>afety  ; 
the  Turkish  gimrds  of  several  neighbouring  towers  were 
slain  hefore  they  could  give  the  alarm  ;  and  the  gates  of 
the  City  wer^'  opened  to  the  whole  Crnsading  host.  A 
horrid  and  indiscriminate  stauiihter  of  the  Infidel  garri- 
son and  the  Christian  inhabitants  ensued;  until  the 
Crusa<lers  had  exhanstcd  the  first  burst  of  savajje  fury, 
roused  by  the  remembrance  of  their  own  sufferings  in 
the  siege,  and  the  ob'^tinacy  of  the  lengthened  deience. 
The  remains  of  the  Christian  population  were  then  pro- 
tected from  fu rtl I t?r  outrage:  but  "the  massacre  of  the 
Turks  was  still  pursued  with  relentless  vengeance  ;  and 
the  fugitives  who  escaped  beyond  the  walls  were  imme- 
diately intercepted  and  slaughtered  by  the  Latin  detach- 


a 


•  Even  the  i^ou^  Godfrey  himself,  UKually  so  ready  to  samiice 
hitt  own  intfTL'sts  aiiJ  ft^elmgs  to  the  nilvaact'ment  uf  the  sacrnl 
caiui6»  couhl  UDt  eiMTape  a  collision  with  die  i^e Irish  iiii-uineJis  at  Bois 
motid;  nor  was  his  own  mi^i^nanimity  always  proof  a^ain^t  the 
antiHti  uf  a  pitty  injniy.  Thi»  is  ainiisinj^ly  ^howa  in  a  story 
reldted  hy  Albert  of  Aix.  (p.  242.)  A  Miperb  Turkish  |iftvilion, 
which  thi;  Prince  of  Edessa  had  c-iptured  and  sent  as  a  prtsi^nt  to 
hsn  brothi-r  Godfn?j%  wa«  intercepted  by  ati  Anneoiau  Chieftain* 
and  dL'spatched  a*  his  own  j^iHt  to  Boemond.  Godfrey,  accompanied 
by  hi*  friend,  the  Count  of  Flandt?rs,  paid  an  Rii^y  visit  to  (lie 
quarter!  of  Boemond  to  demand  the  rt'stittition  of  tlio  *<"iit.  The 
covetous  Norman  refused  compliance ;  and  Godfrey  cnm|plained  to 
th«  Council  of  Prince!*,  Boemoud  was  at  la!.t  ciHiijpelhd  to  di-liver 
up  the  disputed  proji-erty:  Imt  not  befure,  as  Mr;  Millt*  h,i-4  pithily 
observed,  (Hi J/.  u/fAe  Cru9mi4-*,  vol  i.  p.  \S9  j  a  "  [liece  of  silk  excited 
the  pa*!*ions  of  thousandB  of  men  who  had  despised  all  worldly 
regards,  and  had  left  Eoroj^  in  order  to  die  in  Asia/*  Th«  wholtj 
•eene  may  recall  to  the  readtft's  mind  kome  of  the  sijuahble^^  of  thtt 
Homtirtc  heroes  :  but  the  tmpatience^  of  Godfrey  tti  eudaii^erimiP 
thit  harmony  ol  the  camp  for  so  frivulouH  a  caoi^c,  h  at  variaucc 
with  the  dif^niBed  forbearance  of  his  i^entral  conduct. 

t  Robert,  p.  54.  AlU-rt,  p.  SJIt.  Kotltjlph  p  .1(R,  309. 
Biddric.  p.  108,  109.  GoitxTt,  p.  5U":i,  510.  Wiliermus  Tyr.  p. 
704—707,  '      * 


ments  aud  Symn  Christians  who  held  the  surroimditi^  1^ 

plains.  Svich  was  ihe  fate  of  the  tcallant  veteran  Bsg- 
hasian  himself:  but  numbers  of  the  garrison  eflected 
their  retreat  into  the  citadel;  and  closings  its  gates  beiun 
the  victors  bethoupjht  themselves  of  completing  their 
success,  the  refugees  there  desperately  maintained  a 
protracted  resistance.* 

The  divided  state  oF  the  Mohammedan  world  had 
hitherto  tavoured  the  prog^ress  of  the  Crusade.  The  d^j 
dismeinberirient  of  the  dominions  of  Malek  Shah  had  af 
fatally  weakened  the  general  power  of  the  Turkish  ^^ 
Em  pire.  The  iVl  onarchs  of  Persia  remained  the  iiomioal  rj 
Chiefs  of  the  Seljukian  race  :  but  the  Sultan  of  Rouoi(g| 
had  been  unassisted  in  his  strng-i^le  to  arrest  the  inw 
sjon  of  the  Latin*%  by  any  snccour  from  that  kindred 
Dynasty  ;  the  numerous  Emirs  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Mesopotamia  were  disunited  am  on  it-  themselves,  and 
ap^reed  only  in  the  effort  to  throw  ritF their  dependence 
on  the  Court  of  I«ipahan  ;  and  the  Fat  i  mite  or  OmiDK 
adan  Princes  ofE^ypt  were  the  natural  enemies  of  tk 
whole  Turkish  nation,  as  the  disciples,  protectors,  wi 
tyrants  of  their  fallen  rivals  the  Abassidau  Khalif^if 
Bacfdad.  Before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Crusaders  in  Aii^ 
the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  availing  himself  of  the  distractiooi 
of  the  Seljulvian  Empire  to  recover  the  ancient  pos8e»* 
sions  of  his  House,  had  already  despatched  an  army  into 
Palestine,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  Jeiusalem  itself 
and  other  places  from  their  Turkish  conqueroM 
When»  therefore,  the  strange  rumour  reached  Cairo>  of 
the  Christian  invasion  of  Asia*  the  overthrow  of  the 
Snhan  of  Roum,  and  the  advance  of  the  Crusaditi' 
myriads  into  Syria,  the  Khalif  endeavoured,  by  sending 
an  embassy  to  their  camp  t)efure  Antioch,  lo  discuitr 
their  further  designs,  to  ascertain  their  force,  and  peHll|i» 
to  cultivate  their  alliance  agdinst  a  common  euemy.  Il 
is  not  improbable  that  the  news  of  their  previous  fQ^ 
cesses,  as  tending  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
power,  was  grateful  to  the  Egyptian  Prince ;  and  he  is 
said,  by  one  anthority»  to  have  encouraged  their  proa;- 
cut  inn  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  and  even  to  have  offervd 
his  cooperation.  His  envoys  also  expressed  his  rra^ 
ness  to  admit  the  Christmn  pilgrims  lo  wonship  in  petoe 
at  Jerusalem  r  but  this  proposal  was  hauglitily  rejected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade*  who  replied  that  the  Hdy 
Sepulchre  was  the  lawful  heritage  of  Christendomalaii«; 
and  declared  their  res+jlnlion,  by  the  Divine  aid,  tort- 
cover  and  preserve  it  from  further  profanation  by  Infi- 
dels of  whatever  race.  So  hold  and  unreserved  to 
avowal  of  their  hostile  purpose  was  not  calculated  to se^ 
cure  the  fnendship,  or  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  Khalif. 
The  negtJtiations  which  he  had  opened  were  not  tndeH 
broken  olf,  and  he  accepted  an  embassy  frfim  the  Cm 
saders :  but  his  conduct  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  siep 
alternately  betrayed  his  enmity  and  his  fears.  When  Et 
heard  of  the  destruction  with  which  the  besiegers  wot 
threatened  by  famine  and  pestilence,  he  imprisoned  iheif 
envoys  r  when  their  Princes  desputched  the  heads  of  the 
slaughtered  Turkish  Emirs  to  Cairo  as  the  trophies 
of  victory,  he  released  the  Ambassadors,  and  loaded 
them  with  presents  for  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Crusade,  t 

The  report  of  the  danger  of  Antioch  was  received  mlh 
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Other  emotions  by  the  Sultan  of  Persia  ;  &nd  the  alarm' 
hisc  pro«:res5  of  the  Christian  arms  hud  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing the  Turkish  Slates  into  a  transient  union  aijainst 
the  invaders*  From  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tip^ris,  twenty-ei*:»:ht  powerful  Emirs  with  their 
swarms  of  cavalry  obeyed  the  summons  of  ihe  Sultan 
to  rantre  themselves  under  the  stauilartl  of  their  Prophet, 
and  to  aveng^e  the  cause  of  their  Faith  and  Nation.  The 
supreme  command  was  as^i^-ned  to  Kerboi^a,  Prince  of 
Mosul  on  the  Ti^fris,  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Persian 
Monarch  ;  he  wan  joined  l»y  Kilidge  Arslan^  the  Sultan 
of  Room,  with  the  remains  of  his  forces  ;  and  the  wiiole 
host,  which  some  of  the  Latin  writers  are  contented  to 
describe  as  innumerable,*  is  estimaterl  by  others  at  two^ 
three,  or  even  four  hundred  thousand  cavalry. T  The 
first  operations  of  this  overwhelmin|i:  multitude  were 
dipected  a^insi  the  new  Christian  Principality  beyond 
the  Euphrates  r  but  the  undaiiuted  heroism  with  which 
Baldwin  defended  his  Capital,  delayed  their  advance 
until  the  fall  of  Antioeb  ;  and  the  BtartHng  intelli^eDce 
of  that  disastrous  event  roused  Kerl>0|Ta  to  break  up 
from  the  unsuccessful  sie^  of  Edessa  and  hasten  his 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  Syrian  citadel,  f 

On  the  approach  of  his  host  towards  Antioch,  the 
leaders  of  the  Crusade  withdrew  their  diminished  forces 
within  the  defences  of  the  City ;  and  the  Turkish  cavalry, 
filling  all  the  surroundings  plains,  reinforced  the  garrison 
of  the  ciladeK  enclosed  the  Latins  in  their  position, 
and  cut  off"  all  their  communications  with  the  sea- coast, 
and  exterior  country.  By  these  measures,  the  Crusa- 
dersj  now  besieged  in  their  turn,  were  immediately  sub- 
jected to  a  second  and  far  more  gTievous  famine  than 
that  which  they  had  endured  in  Ihe  preceding"  Winter. 
A  repetition  of  the  same  narrative  of  distress,  with  many 
agg-ravated  horrors,  would  be  equally  revolting  and 
pn^filless  ;  and  the  reader  will  gladly  be  spared  the 
gbocking  and  loathsome  details  of  misery  which  reduced 
a  tkmishing  host  to  saliate  the  cravings  of  hunger  with 
leaves  and  weeds,  with  the  hides  of  animals,  and  the  old 
leather  of  belts  and  harness,  to  devour  greedily  the 
I  Truest  offal  of  slaughter-houses  and  sewers,  and  even  to 
prey  upon  human  flesh.  For  tive  and  twenty  days, 
the  ravening  and  perishing  multitudes  suliered  every 
lirightful  extremity  of  want  which  Language  may  paint,  or 
imagination  conceive  ;  the  princely,  the  nobk%  and  the 
fair,  were  exposed  to  privations  only  less  horrid  in  their 
intensity  ihan  those  of  the  inferior  herd  of  soldiery  and 
camp  followers;  antl  the  whole  host  was  stricken  with 
one  universal  sentiment  of  weakness  and  despondency. 
Desertions  jigain  became  numerous  ;  and  the  fugitives, 
who,  letting  themselves  down  by  ropes  at  night  from 
the  walls,  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  scinii- 
tars  of  the  Turks,  spread  their  dismal  tale  of  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  the  Crusading  cause  throughout  the 
few  Christian  establishments  on  the  sea-coasis  and  In  the 
interior,  in  which  they  could  find  refuge.  Among  these 
apostates  to  their  vows  were  many  persons  of  distinction, 
including  that  Lord  of  Melun,  William  the  Carpenter, 
who  had  lately  so  publicly  renewed  his  devotional  oaths  ; 
and  the  numerous  companions  of  his  shame  are  con- 
signed to  indignant  oblivion  by  one  Historian,  only  under 
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the  conviction  that  iheir  unworthy  names  were  eternally   The  First 
blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life,*  Crusade, 

The  conduct  of  the  fu|^ilives  was  indeed  calculated  to 
extinguish  the  faint  ifleam  of  hope  which  the  Crusaders 
might  have  felt  in  the  knowledi^^,  that  Ihe  Byzantine 
Emperor  was  now  on  his  march  witli  a  large  army 
througfh  Asia  Minor  to  support  their  operations,  and 
claim  the  paramount  sovereif^nty  of  their  conquests. 
The  pusillanimous  Count  of  Chart  res,,  wlm  had  hitherto  , 
lingered  at  Alexandretta,  was  so  terrified  by  the  wretched  ^JJ^p^Qr 
aspect  and  more  de(>lorable  report  of  the  deserters  who  nhiandons 
had  reached  his  quarters,  that  he  imr^ediately  continued  their  reliet 
bis  retreat ;  and  meeting  Alexius  in  Phrygia,  commu- 
nicated the  panic  to  that  Monarch.  Though  the  Em- 
peror had  been  joinefl,  in  addition  to  his  own  forces,  by 
numerous  squadrons  of  fresh  Crusaders  from  Europe 
who  were  still  eager  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  their  con- 
federates at  Antioch,  the  suggestions  of  his  selfish  policy, 
or  the  baser  influence  of  fear,  made  him  resolve  not  to 
risk  his  resources  or  the  safety  of  his  p-erson  for  the  deli- 
verance of  his  Latin  allies ;  and  abandoning  them  to 
their  fete,  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches 
of  their  Countrymen  in  his  camp,  he  enforced  a  general 
retreat  upon  Constantinople.t  The  evU  tidings  of  his 
retrograde  movement  were  not  slow  in  reaching  ttie 
Crusaders  at  Anticx.*h  -  and  the  tirst  burst  of  fiiry  at  his 
treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  his  engagements 
was  succeeded  by  a  general  apathy  of  hopeless  resigna- 
tion or  sullen  despair.  Neither  the  dread  of  the  enemy,  '^^^ircon- 
nor  the  threat  of  punishment,  could  rouse  the  soldiery  a^"*** 
to  the  requisite  exertions  for  the  common  defence ;  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  gloomy  expectation  of  death  ; 
and  in  one  quarter  of  Antioch  it  was  necessary  to  fire 
the  houses  over  their  heads  l^efore  they  could  be  driven 
out  to  man  the  ramparts.  J 

Amidst  this  prostration  ofmental  and  corporeal  ener-  Heroic  coa- 
gies,   which    levelled    the    pro*jd    distinctions    of  spirit  wtancy  of 
between  the  gallant  Chivalry  and  the  meaner  mullilude  *"™^  ^^ 
of  the  Crusading  host;  the  names  of  live  only  of  the  }^^^ 
leaders  of  the  war  deserved  the  honourable  record  of  its        *"* 
Chroniclers,  by  their  unshaken  constancy  and  courage  : 
God  trey  of  Bouillon,  Raymond  ofThoulouse,  ttie  Papal 
Legate  Adhemar  of  Puy,  Boemond,  and  Tancred.    The 
fortitude  of  Godfrey  was  sustained  by  the  purest  strength 
of  a  Reh'gious  mind  ;  that  of  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
might  be  inspired  by  the  fiercer  confidence  of  fanatical 
zeai ;  the  vaulting  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Boemond 
were    unextinguishable    save    with    life;    and    in    the 
generons  soul  of  Tancred,  the  love  of  glory  still  shone 
through  the  darkest  adversity  with  a  steaciy  and  unfad- 
ing light.     But  the  example,   the  exhortations,  and  the 
valorous  resolves  of  these  master  spirits  of  their  cause, 
would  have  proved  alike  ineffectual   to  reanimate  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  their  desponding  confederates  and 
followers,  if  they  had  not  invoked  the  aU-jiowerfui  aid  of 
superstition.     When   every  prospect  of  earthly  succour  aitled  by 
had  vanished,  it  required  the  Ije fief  of  a  special  iuterpo- 8wp*"*ti- 
silion  of  Heaven  in  their  behah  lo  rekindle  the  enpiring  *'"^* 
fanaticism   of  the  multitude;  and  the  character  of  the 
Count  ofThoulouse,  as  well  as  his  share  in  promoting 
the  popular  delusion,  may  inditferently  justify  the  pr€- 
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History,     sumption  that  he  was  the  original  moveri  or  the  wiUinn^ 

^^^^^^^-p-*  dupe  of  a  pretended  revel  at  ion. 
FTora  In  ihe  Provenijal   division  of  the  Crusaders^  was  a 

A.  n.  Priest  of  Marseilles,  Peter  Barthelemy  by  name^  who 
1095.  presenting  himself  before  Uie  G>iincii  of  Princes,  de- 
*"  dared  how  St.  Andrew  had  shown  hitn  in  a  vision,  ihat 
1*  Art  ^*  fiXeel  head  of  Ihe  very  Lance  wliich  had  pierced  the 
loyj.      ^^^^  ^j-  ^1^^  Crucified  Redeemer,  ini^^ht  be  found  buried 

orifprLlTt.  beneath  the  Hlirh  Altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ot 
Antioch  ;  that  tlie  Count  of  Thotdouse  was  appointed  to 
bear  the  sacred  weapon  an;iiinst  the  Infidel  enemy  ;  and 
that  its  mystic  presence  in  the  battle  should  penetrate  the 
hearts  of  the  Unbelicfers,  and  ensure  a  complete  victory 
to  the  People  of  God.  The  minds  uf  the  Crusaders  had 
l>een  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  tale,  and  perhap-^ 
the  expedient  itself  had  been  sunrnrested,  by  rumours  of 
several  previous  apparitions  of  the  Salens  both  to  cle- 
rical and  lay  individuals  in  the  army,  all  leading  to  the 
expectation  that  some  visible  act  of  Almiirhty  favour  for 
their  dehverance  was  at  hand.  If  the  Count  of  Thon- 
louse  was  nut  privy  to  the  original  impostnre,  he  at 
least  eapjerly  lent  his  conntenance  to  its  success;  the 
policy  or  conviction  of  ttie  other  Chiefs  c;;ladly  aceepte(i 
the  tale  ;  and  Kaymond  himself,  with  his  chaplain  and 
ten  select  companions,  were  appointed  to  search  tor  the 
sacred  relic.  Two  days  of  solemn  preparation  were  spent 
by  Ihe  whole  army  in  Relip^ious  exercises;  and  early  on 
the  Ihird  the  Princes,  attended  by  the  Clergy  and  lny 
multitude,  went  in  procession  to  the  Church  of  St, 
Peter  The  doors  were  closed  ag:ainst  the  impatient 
crowd  ;  and  relays  of  workmen  dug^  until  nightta]!  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  feet  under  the  Hiji^h  Altar,  without 
discovering  the  promised  instrument  of  victory.  But  as 
soon  as  the  inereasinp^  darkness  favoured  the  deception, 
Peter  Barthelemy  himself  descended  into  the  pit,  and» 
after  a  plausible  delay,  exclaimed  that  he  had  foutid  the 
precious  object  of  their  search*  The  steel  heatl  of  a 
Lance  was  then  brought  up  from  the  excavation,  and 
reverently  displayed  in  a  web  of  chUh  of  j^old  to  the 

Its  iuccess,  enraptured  gaze  of  the  multitude.  All  previous  incre- 
dulity was  drowned  in  a  general  burst  of  snperstitious 
enthusiasm  ;  and  the  devimt  and  firm  assurance  of 
approaching  victory  succeeded  with  wonderful  rapidity 
to  the  abject  despinr  with  which  the  starving  host  had 
previously  been  overwhelmed.* 

Renovated        '^^^  ^^^  measure,  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  Crn- 

spirit  of  the  sade    showed   the   sincerity  of  their   renovated   hopes, 

CruMders.  affords  a  curious  picture  of  fanatical  confidence.  It 
was  charitably  resolved  to  offer  the  Infidels  one  ojipor- 
tuoity  of  escape  from  the  destruction  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  doomed^  in  the  alternative  of  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  sacred  land  of  Syria,  or  *!eclaring 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith.  The  Ambas- 
sador selected  to  convey  these  proposals  to  the  camp  of 
Kerbo^  was  Peter  the  Hermit;  and  the  astonishment, 
m^,  and  contempt,  which  their  nature  provoked,  were 
if  po§8ib1e  increased  by  the  arrog^ant  deportment  and 
laiigiJag«  of  the  fanatic.  The  ebullition  of  furious  in- 
dignation which  prompted  the  reply  of  llie  Emir  will 
excite  less  of  our  surprise,  than  the  forbearance  which 
enabled  a  Turkish  Barharian  to  respect  the  character  of 
an  Ambassador,  and  to  dismiss  in  safety  the  bearer  of 
a  message  so  insulting  to  his  pride  and  Faith.     The  de- 
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fiance  of  ihe  Christians  was  hurled  back  upon  them ; 
and  the  Hermit  was  fiercely  admonished  that  there 
remained  for  them  the  choice  only  between  submif«ion 
to  the  Law  of  Mohammed,  or  servitude  and  death.' 

On  this  reply,  the  Crusaders  entertained   no  lurtKer 
doubt  that  the  veng-eance  of  Heaven   had   delivered  the 
whole  obstinate  host  of  the   Infidels  into  their  hatids. 
But  the  Latin  Chiettains,  with  that  fidmiitture  of  polrlic 
wiwlom    which    f^enerally    tempered     their    fanaticiim.f 
spared  no  exertion   to  excite   the  Religions  ardour,  audi 
refre>Ji  Ihe   physical   stren^^th   of  their  followers  for  ibtl 
approaching:^  combat.     The  horses  of  their  cavalry,  not  J 
reduce<l   from  seventy  thousand  to   no  more   ihaa  Iva 
hundred   in    number,    were    carefully    fed    on   ihe  hn 
remains  of  their  provender;  the  leaders   and  soldim 
freely  i^hared   with   each    other   their   last    meal  ;  thfir 
rustetl  arms  were  whetted  anew  with  grim  desperation, 
and  the  whole  army  t>etook  themselves  to  prayer,  mdr 
confession  of  their  sins,  and   received  ihe  absolutki^ 
the  Sacrament.     Thus   iierverl   in  body  and    mindii 
host  was  arrayed*  in  honour  of  the  A]iOHtolic  numbiKl 
twelve  divisions;  the  dawn  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Prtf 
and  St.  Paul  was  chosen  for  the  reopening  of  the  <!ateit 
Antioch  ;  and  preceded  by  a  body  of  the  Clergy  dim- 
iuf^  a  Psalm,  the  army  Issued  from  the  city  and  funned 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain.     It  is  singular  that  tfai 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  the  destined   bearer  of  the  Hah 
Lance,  was  left  within  the  walls  with  a  detachment  of  te 
Pnjvencjals  to  watch  ihe  citadel  :  but  his  place  was  sup- 
jjlicd  by  ihit  martial  Legale  who,  in  complete  arrooirr, 
bore  aloft  the  sacred  weapon  at  the  head  of  one  divinoi; 
mid  accompanied  itft  display  to  the   eyes  of  the  wbt^ 
host  with  Ihe  ihriliing- exhortation  to   fie^ht   that  day  ts 
became  the  chosen  champions  of  Heaven.      Of  the  oihff 
eleven  divisions  one»  the  vanguard^  was  led  by  t^uiCoif- 
of  Vermandois,  as  bearer  of  the   Papal  statidard  ;  sac 
respectively  by  Godtrey,  the  two  Roberts,  Tancred  and 
oilier   Chieftains  of  renown  ;  and  the   reserve  w»  in* 
trusted  to  Boemond. 

The  distress  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  Chfjl' 
lians  had  been  so  well  known  in  the  Turkish  camp,  tJttt 
Kerlw)t^a,  notwithslandinn^  their  lale  haughty  emb«H»t, 
was  lulled  iutii  a  delusive  security  that  their  necessitiri 
must  compel  them  to  a  sjieedy  submission  ;  and  hein* 
so  little  prepared  lor  iheir  assault,  that  llie  hireioost 
corps  id  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  before  ihe  innB 
body  could  hasten  to  support  it.  But  as  soon  il 
the  Turks  recovered  from  their  consternation,  ihef  Wl 
impetuously  upon  the  adviincing  line  of  the  Chrisliaw; 
and  the  brave  Sullan  of  Nice  wheelings  round  its  flstii 
l^ined  the  rear  of  the  reserve  under  Bc^emond,  W 
began  to  inflict  a  bloody  ver<i^fance  f(>r  the  ront  il 
Doryl^BuuL  Thus  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  Tanr 
cavalry,  the  extrication  of  the  Crusading-  army  frotn 
imminent  peril  is  as  usual  marvellously  relerred  to  the 
personal  prowess  of  its  Chiefs ;  and  eulogies  of  ibrtf 
valour  supply  the  place  of  more  intellig^ible  details.  In 
the  contused  pictures  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  perbap  in 
the  disorderly  tactics  of  the  Age,  it  is  a  hopeless  attempt 
to  follow  the  fluctuating:  tide  of  battle,  or  discern  Ihc  no! 
causes  of  victory.  Yet,  with  every  allowance 
pendous  deeds  of  heroism  in  the  Euro]>eans, 
mo  us  exa«:g:eration  in  the  reported  nu  miners 
Asiatics,  fur  the  desperation  of  one  army  and  the  ^u^ 
prise  of  Ihe  other,  the  astonishing  issue  of  the  &trucr§[le 

*  Robert*  p.  62«    Guibeit^  p.  t2Q.     Willcrmua  Tyt,  p.  TSi 
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can  only  be  enplained  by  the  supposition  of  some  ^oss 
misconduct  or  fatal  disfien^iioii  amou";'  the  Moslem 
leaders^  If  we  are  to  believe  the  nurmtive  of  their  own 
Chroniclers,  two  hundred  Latin  horsemen,  supported  by 
the  unwieldy  array  of  disnioiinled  Kni^l*tft  and  men  at 
arms,  charged,  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  myriads  of 
Turkish  cavalry  ;  the  pursuit  was  as  san*;uinary  as  the 
combat  liatl  been  obstinate;  and  the  whole  itumense 
host,  which  hud  been  permitted  for  twenty-five  days  to 
hold  the  Crusaders  besieged  in  famine  and  despair  within 
the  walls  of  Anlioch,  was  suddenly  destroyed  or  dissi- 
pated in  a  single  morning.  While  ihe  victory  yet  hung 
in  suspense,  the  fanatical  ardour  of  the  Crusaders  was 
assisted  by  a  new  accident  or  stratag:em.  Several 
figures  of  horsemen  in  bright  armour  became  visible  on 
ihe  adjacent  hills;  and  the  Papal  Legale  pointing  Ihem 
out  as  ihe  holy  Martyrs  St.  George,  St.  Miiurice,  and 
St.  Theodore,  bade  the  army,  with  a  loud  voice,  be- 
hold the  promised  succour  of  Heaven.  Responsive 
shouts  of  *'  It  is  the  will  of  God/'  burst  from  the  Cru- 
sadins:  ranks  ;  and  the  last  triumphant  charge  was  in- 
spired by  the  imaginary  presence  aJid  aid  of  these  celes- 
tial champions,* 

The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  host  of  Kerboga  was 
immediately  toll  owed  by  the  capitulation  of  ihe  citadel 
of  Antioch.  By  the  recovered  command  of  the  surround* 
ing  territory,  the  Crusaders  were  enabled  for  a  lime  to 
relieve  their  wants  with  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions  ; 
and  the  captured  horses  of  ihe  Turks  served  to  remount 
the  cavalry  of  the  victors.  The  general  joy  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  obstinute  ambition  and  cjtiarrelsome 
temper  of  the  Count  of  Thou  louse  ;  who  still  prose- 
cuting his  rivalry  against  the  stipulated  claims  of  Boe- 
mond  to  ihe  sovereignty  of  Antioch,  availed  himself  of  the 
absence  of  ttiat  Prince  and  the  duty  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  of  watching  the  citadel,  to  hoist  his  own 
Standard  on  the  walls.  He  was  again  compelled  by  the 
Other  confederate  Chieftains  lo  forego  his  prctensiuns  ; 
and  Boemond  was  formally  installed  in  his  new  Princi- 
piJity  :  but  the  rankling  jealousy  of  the  Proven<jal  con- 
tinued not  the  less  lo  dislurb  the  harmony  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  to  embarrass  the  ulterior  operations  of 

*  RiitiiTt.  p.  63—66.  Albert,  p.  254—258.  Raymond,  p.  154, 
I5S.  Baldric-  {\  V20—I2'l.  Fukher.  p.  393—395,  Guibert,  p, 
J20— 5i;.L     AV  illi-rmiis  Ty r.  p.  723—726. 

A  bc'lifrf  in  thi;  ri^ality  of  the  appiirition  and  aid  of  Ihe  three 
eeWfitietl  warrii>rii  sterns  to  have  been  universfil  amon^  the  Cru* 
laders.  But  their  crediiility  with  regard  to  the  discovery  uf  the 
Holy  Liinee  was  le&s  i^enerdl  or  lasting.  The  Archbijihopi  Baidnc 
and  VVilhani  of  Tyre,  iudeeilr  with  Kevi^ral  of  the  other  Chronicler*, 
tietTity  no  distrust  of  the  ^cn.iunene%»  Ixith  of  thu  vmon  and  th«r 
relic:  tmt  political  jealousy  overcume  the  superstitiont  and  nharp- 
ene<i  the  intellect  of  some  of  the  Princes  oniJ  their  adherenti  ?  aad 
white  Raymond  den  A^ilea,  the  Chaplain  nf  the  Count  of  Thou- 
lause,  is  louil  in  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  a  miracle  of 
which  hia  Patron  waa  th*"  apjiointed  instrtiment.  Hu\y>h  of  i'acn, 
m  the  oppiniite  interest  of  Tunc  red  and  Boemond,  tH>li!lly  eKpute* 
the  ffiutl  Folk  of  Clmrtrt's  alxo  evincres  more  ttian  one  tius- 
picion  of  the  imj^stoie*  Th'^  secjuel  of  iti  liistory  m  curioiw, 
Al'rer  the  victory  of  Antioch.  the  t-flbrti  of  the  CoTint  of  Ttioulouw* 
and  Ills  l*foveni;als  to  jier|Tetiiii!e  a  deluiion  which  conferred  a  sort 
«f  ir[p]rltLud  snperiurity  tipon  the  chosen  |^ar(lmni»  t>f  the  Sacred 
LaiicCt  provoked  Ihe  euvious  rivalry  of  Boemond  and  hi$  Iriends  tn 
pr^fdairn  their  dinlielief.  The  example  of  their  sice^yticiitn]!  Khuuk 
ihe  faith  of  Ihe  whole  army;  and  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the 
revelatioUt  Peter  Barthelemy,  hh  its  original  puhlisher,  was  rashly 
iptduced  to  appeal  to  thu  ju'l foment  of  Heaven  tjy  the  tiery  ordeal. 
Two  bufuinjif  piles  tjeinii^  pn-pared  with  a  narrow  |mth  tietween 
them,  the  wretched  iinpontor.  «r  tkuatic,  rushed  thnm|ph  the  flamett, 
«ind  was  lo  dreadfully  burned  m  bis  paaiiage  that  be  expired  OQ  the 
lacxt  ^y. 


the  Crusade.     In  the  Council  of  Princes,  discord,  deser-   The  First 
Lion,   and  the  selfish   pursiiit  of  private  interests  now     Cmsade. 
snt'ceedefl  to  the  utiity  of  ptirpose,  which  was  origfinally  ^--■^^^■*-' 
proiluced  by  devotional  feelinij^s  and  hacl  been  supported       From 
by  the  pressure  of  imminent  dancfer     The  resentment       **  ^• 
which  the  Crusaders  cherished  towards  the  Greek  Em-      109^. 
peror  lor  his  Jailnre  of  succour  in   their  hour  of  need,         *"* 
was  vented   ia    an  embassy  of  remonstrance  and   re-      i^U^' 
proach  ;    and    the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois  being      *^^^^^ 
selected  for  this  misi^ion,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunitVi  on   his  arrival  ut  Constantinople,  to  escape  the 
further  perils  and    privations  of  the  Crusade,    by  re- 
turning"   to   France,*       Baldwin    and     Boemond    were 
wholly    eng^rossed   in  &ecuritig  ihe   establishment    and 
extension  of  their  new  States  of  Edessa  and  Antioch; 
the  envious  ambition  of  the  Count  of  Thotilouse  led  him 
lo  imitate  their  example  by  undertakings  the  abortive 
conqtiest  of  some  Syrian  towns ;  the  death  of  the  Papal 
Legale,  Adhemar,  shortly  deprived  the  Criisadinf];'  cause 
of  one  of  tLs  most  papular  and   zealous  supporters,  and 
most  skilful  and  politic  counsellors;  and  even  the  piouft 
Godfrey  himself  suffered  his  ardour  for  the  deliverance 
of  ihe  Holy  Sepnichre  to  be  suspended  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  gfralifying  his  troops  with   the  more  accessibie 
spoils  of  adjacent  dislricts.t 

The  delays  thus  generated  by  disunion  and  diversity  Cakmitou* 
of  objects  among  the   leaders  of  the  Crusade  were  not  effisciN  of 
without  some  plausible  pretexts:  such  as  the  necessity  the«ecirw 
of  repoNini;^  and  refreshing  the   army  after  the   fatii^ues  cumsuocet 
and  (iislresses  of  the  stege  of  Antioch;  the  diiFtcidty  of 
advancing"  to  Jerusalem  through  the  intervening  Desert 
during  the  drought  of  a  Syrian  Summer;  and  the  pru* 
dence  of  consolidating  the  dominion  which  had  already 
been  won,  that  the  arduous  conquestof  the  Holy  City  itself 
niipht  be  the  more  surely  eifected.     But  the  losses  and 
calamities  which  flowed  from  division  and  inaction,  far 
outweighed  any  attendant  advantages-    Numbers  of  the 
bravest  Knights  and  best  soldiers  were  seduced  from  the 
general  servtce  of  the  Crusade  by  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
iilable  eslabhshment  in  the  new  Christian  States;  many 
grallatJt  lives  were  consumed  in  the  profitleas  or  unsuc-  Thinl  fa- 
cessful  assaults  of  detached  corps  ujion  the  Turkish  gar-  mine,  at- 
risons  ;  and  the  usual  improvidence  of  the  Crusaders  ^^'^^.^^  **J 
occasioned  a  third  famine  and  consequent  pestilence,  Ihe  I***"*^^^» 
combined  etfects  of  which  were  so  terrific  that  no  tewer  Crua^em. 
tlmn   one    hundred  thousand  persons  are  declared  to 
have  perished.  J 

*  Jt  U  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  diigmce  which,  in  the  Chiviai- 
ric  ideal  uf  the  A^e,  attended  such  an  *Ll:>aiidoxim4^tit  of  (he  Cru> 
!«adin^  vow,  that  buth  the  Coimtii  uf  Verimandois  and  Chartrei 
found  id  their  lii^h  ra-ak  no  eJitmiiptum  fmrn  cuatempt  and  ybli>quy ; 
and  to  redeem  iheir  fame  ttiey  were  cumjielled  to  imdert&ke  a 
HL'cuDd  eiL|>editioj:t  tn  Pale^line :  tu  which,  as  we  ihaJl  hereafter 
observe,  I  hey  were  btith  sUm. 

f  AllH-rt  p.26i)--26J.  Baldric,  p*  122,  12X  Fiikher.  p,394, 
395.     Guibert.  p.  525.     WillemiH*  Tyr.  p-  729— 73'2. 

J  The  practices  tu  which  the  multityde  were  driven  by  hunger 
are  almost  too  horrible  fur  belief:  yet  the  evidence  aRbrded  by 
Chroniclers  contemporary  with,  and  many  of  them  eye-witnefiM»  tc* 
the  circum!>tanceS}  iiu  tiuanimouiily  atte^ta  the  prevalence  of  cao> 
mbaliim  throughout  the  Fir»^t  Crtisade,  as  to  make  it  impovsible  to 
doubt  the  fact,  Thii  loathttorne  inilulgvtice  of  hunf^er  ira»  •omck 
timPR  associutiH]  wdh  that  of  an  avarice  almost  equally  disp^nstin^. 
We  are  told  that  the  Turks  on  the  eve  of  battle  were  usei)  fa  swal- 
low their  money,  and  that  the  human  sava^fea  into  whoMt  bauds 
they  fell  oHen  Tip|>ed  open  the  budies  of  the  slain,  or  of  innrdered 
captive«i|  to  ftearch  for  g^old,  and  aAenAardii  devuured  their  ilmh. 
The  caniiihalism  of  th«  Crusaileri  wai  not  con^ned  to  oae  Nkraion 
of  dUtress,  but  had  become  famdiar  to  the  rabble  uf  !he  canup,  and 
teached  iti  height  diifiag  the  third  fkraine  of  Antioch ,  when  in 
4  J  2 
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The  ravages  of  this  Plague  were  assisted  by  Ihe  pre- 
vious excesses  in  whjeh  the  whole  host  had  iDdulged 
since  the  victory  of  Antioch  ;  and  in  the  pages  of  their 
Chroniclers  charges  of  universal  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery are  inrermingled  with  the  dreadful  picture  of 
their  distress.  Nor  can  the  feeliug  be  condemned  as  an 
irrational  supersliliou  which  ascribed  the  calamities  of 
the  Crusadera  to  the  anger  of  offended  Heaven  :  for,  of 
all  the  miseries  which  they  endured  throughout  the  war» 
the  greater  portioj*  were  only  the  taithful  consequence!* 
of  their  crimes ;  and  the  union  of  fanaticism  and  protli* 
gacy  in  men  who  beheved  themi^elves  the  chosen  cham- 
pions of  a  sacred  canse  is  among  the  most  curious  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  in  the  spirit  of  the  limes.  At  the 
outset  of  their  enterprise*  while  the  sense  of  pious  duty 
was  fresh  and  uncorrupletl,  the  morals  of  the  Cnisaders 
were  comparatively  pure  ;  and»  during  the  siege  of 
Nice,  the  same  authorities  which  are  loudest  io  repro- 
bating the  subsequent  disorciers  of  the  host,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  decorum  m  their 
camp.  The  leaders  of  the  war,  in  general,  presented  an 
edifying  spectacle  of  humility  and  fraternal  concorfl ; 
the  obedient  soldiery,  emulating  their  example,  were 
sober,  chaste,  and  vigilant ;  and  fronn  the  proudest 
Chieftain  to  the  lowest  warrior,  all  shared  alike  with 
undistinguishable  zeal  and  devotion  in  ihe  labours,  pri- 
vations, watches,  and  perils  of  the  siege.  These  senii- 
ments  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  did  not  indeed 
extend  to  their  common  enemies :  for  their  fanaticism 
was  fierce  and  cruel ;  and  mercy  to  the  Heathen  was  an 
article  excluded  from  their  mistaken  creed.  But  among 
them&elves  they  dwelt  in  Christian  brolherhood,  and 
their  conduct  was  such  as  became  warriors  who  had  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  service  of  God,  and  patiently 
expected  the  crown  of  Martyrdom  which  they  as  firmly 
iH'lieved  would  be  the  reward  of  the  slain.*  But  both 
the  license  and  the  sulTeriugs  of  the  march  through  Asia 
Minor  first  tended  to  relax  the  bonds  of  this  voluntary 
discipline  ;  and  the  previous  self-tlenial  of  all  ranks 
degenerated,  under  the  hardening  etfects  of  want  and 
danger,  into  rapacious  and  selfish  brutality.  The  trans- 
ition from  scarcity  to  luxurious  abundance  on  the 
arrival  of  ihe  army  before  Antioch;  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  the  Syrian  climate  ;  the  absence  of  any  unity 
of  command  or  dij^ciplined  restraints  over  a  host  com* 
posed  of  various  and  independent  nations  ;  and  the  temjj- 
tations  offered  by  a  rich  and  fertile  district  to  the  riotous 
indulgence  of  every  sensual  passion  ;  all  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing a  general  corruption  of  morals.  Among  great 
masses  of  men,  the  alliance  of  misery  and  vice  is  pro- 
verbial ;  and  the  sub««equent  calamities  of  fantine  and 
pestilence  gave  a  frightful  completion  to  the  public  ini- 
quity. In  the  hourly  contemplation  of  death  and  in  the 
extremity  of  despair,  the  multitude,  so  far  from  being 
awed  into  virtue,  became  utterly  deaf  io  the  voice  of 
Religion  and  conscience  ;  every  divine  and  human  law 
was  disregarded  and  violated ;  the  Religious  exhi»ria- 
tions  of  the  Clergy, f  and   the  authority  of  the  Princes 


their  desulton'  attacks  u^o.  the  Turkiih  gr^irrituiii,  they  fegularly 
ate  the  dead  t^iwliei  of  (he  1  iifidek^  ami  r.vnn  of  thfiir  0wn  atiiin 
comfiauionm.  St;e  Robert,  p.  69,  70  ;  RadiiJ|thui,  p.  315.  Baldric, 
p.  125.  and  Albert,  p.  267,  '26 H :  the  first  ttiree  nf  wtiom  record 
Jheie  brutalities  with  horrur.  aiid  th*j  latt  with  indiffurt-nc*:. 

•  S«e  |>articulady  thu  two  Archbishojis,  Bflldric.  p.  95,  aod 
Wilhairi  uf  Tyre,  jj,  667—672,  &c. 

f  At  bng  ai  Kcclesiastical!  disscipline  was  preserved  by  the  an- 
tlionty  of  the  Legate  Adhemar^  whoie  virtues  are  cxtutlln)  by  all 


i 
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were  equally  despised,    and  the  most  licentious  tnd 

enormous  crimes  were  openly  perpetrated.  The  only  hold 
which  their  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  could  exercise 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude  was  through  their  gro« 
and  extravagant  superstition  ;  and  if  pretended  revela- 
tions were  successfully  employed  to  animate  llie  fan^tjcd 
courage  of  the  soldiery,  or  served  lo  excite  a  Iransieni 
ebnlUlion  of  remorse,*  denunciations  of  ihe  Heavenlv 
wrath  always  failed  to  correct  Ihe  public  depravity,  ami 
truth  and  imposture  were  equally  powerless  in  effectinif 
any  permanent  reformation  of  manners  m  the  Crusading 
camp. 

Amidst   all    the  demoralization  of  the    mullilude,  do  (Wi^ 
decay  of  fanatical  zeal  in  pursuing  the  great  ummKtt^ui 
object  of  the  war  is  jusliy  chargeable  upon  them,    ThejH 
indeed  were  ever  clamorous  against  ihe   delays  whldl 
the  caution,  ihe  declining  ardour,  or  the  private  views «f 
their  leaders  opposed  to  their  impatience.    A  tier  the  fin 
burst  of  enthusiasm  had  expended  itself  in  the  SN|n 
of  Nice  and  Antioch,  the  latter,  with  Ihe  exception  pef^i 
of  the  single-minded  Godfrey,  the  gallant  and  disttt^ 
ested Tancred,  and  a  few  congenial  spirits^  evinced  im 
desire  to  indidge  Iheir  love  of  pleasure  and  rapine,  tba 
mutual  enmities  and  personal  ambition,  than  lo  cm 
plete  the  purpose  of  the  Crusade.     But  ihe  people de-^ 
covered  and  regarded  their  s*!ltishness  with   indigtittUoo'" 
and  disgust ;  and  the  soldiery  and  pilgrims  who  M 
survived    the  third   famine  and   pestilence    of  Atiliock 
were  loud  in  their  demands  to  be  led  without  furtlKT 
loss  of  time  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.     The  popular 
discontent  at  the  continued  procrastination  of  theeniw*" 
prise  was  shortly  displayed  in  a  temper  which  it  was  no 
longer  safe  lo   provoke.     The  ramparts  of  the  City  flf 
Marra»  which,  logelher  with  Albara  on  the  OroQtes,  the 
Count   of  Thou  louse    had   captured   and    intended  lo 
retain,  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  his  own  troops:  ihit 
the  place  iniglit  not,  like  the  possession  of  Anlioch  itseU* 
be  rendered  an  object  of  contention  to  the  Chiefs,  aad  of 
delay  to  the  army.     Haymotid  finding  his  prize  unte^ 
nable,  was  compelled  lo  yield  lo  the  wishes  of  his  PnK 
veui,'al  followers,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  lead  them 
lo  ihe  deliverance  of  the   Holy  Sepulchre  ;  the  s»m 
tardy  resolution   was  embraced   by  ihe  other  Princes; 
and,  not  until  eight  months  had  expired  since  ihefiiiel 
reduction  of  Antioch,  were  the  Crusading   forces  onee 
more  concentrated,  and  put  in  combined  motion  towards 
Jerusalem.! 

or  the  immense   host,  perhaps  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand   men,  which  had  originally  Ibrmed    Ihe    siege 
Nice,  so  enormous  had   been   tlie  losses    by  the  s' 

the  ChroniderR,  anti  whi>s«  di'nth,  in  the  third  pvstileactf  of  Autio^ 
was  tameiited  by  the  wKule  army,  the  Clergy  s«?t  om  «>difyiiig  ttx^o- 
pie  cif  pioufi  rtjsigiidtioti  and  morality :  but  th**  Archbi&ho|)  of  Tyw 
ackiiowletlj^ei  (p.  763.)  that,  alttr  the  luss  uf  thetr  spiritual  cb«^ 
their  cundiict  ia  g^ntiral  rt^taxed  into  inilitj^muce  and  dijaoJutenMK) 
and  ttiflt  thi'^y  btit^amt;,  with  uome  bright  exceptions,  is  viciaai  i* 
the  people. 

*  Amun^  other  thingfSj  b  Monk  wm  assured  m  &  Tision  thtf  Iht 
aii^r  uf  Giui  wok  specially  kindled  bgiunM  th«  Cmsadcn,  tHOMt 
Paynim  wuineti  Wfim  the  piLrtnera  of  their  ^niDtirs ;  and  iht  kit 
lntii:iek  were  iiccordiQ^ly  fur  a  time  went  away  from  the  camp*  TV 
good  Adheinar  went  furlher  on  anotber  uccasian  :  he 


that  he  was  pro{;arJng  an  iiccti^^^jlable  iacriBce  to  Heav«'D  bv  oblagnif 
the  warriors  Id  leparate  aot  only  from  thtfir  p.iramO'Un  but  froBi  &■> 
wivea  ;  and  all  the  women,  virtuous  as  weU  ah  vtciutis, 
in  a  remote  tjuorter  of  the  cainp.     Albert  p.  234«  Wif 
p.  695. 

t  Robert.  Mon.  p.  69,  70.     Albert,  p.  267j  268.     RjAymood 
Agile*,  p.  160—164.     Baldric,  p.  125^  126.     Guibert,  p.  525— S^» 
Wdkmiui  Tyr.  p.  731—736. 
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and  the  cTIinate,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  desertion  and 
conquest,  that  the  total  force  which  advanced  from  Aii- 
tioch    amounted  to  only   fifteen    hundred   cavalry  and 
twenty  thousand    foot   soldiers,  with    aboctt    au    eqnul 
number  of  iinarrued  pilnfrinis  and  camp  followers.     Bnt 
this   remnant   of  the  myriads  who   had  assnmefl    tlie 
Cross  was  composed  of  veteran  and  devoted  warriors, 
and  led  by  those  renowned  Chieftains  and  champions  nf 
the  Sacred  War,  whose   zeal   and  c*inslancy  had  «nnm- 
phantly  snrmoynted  the  fiery  trials  of  peril  and  tempta- 
lion  :   Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  two  Roberts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Flanders,  Raymond  of  Thou  louse,  and 
Tancred.     Boemond,    pleadiM"^   tiie    cares   of  tiis   new 
Principality,  did  not  accompany  their  march  far  beyond 
its  confines  ;  hut  he   freely  rendered   his  contributions 
and  support  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  ;  and 
his    confederates,  whatever  contain pt    and    indii^naUon 
ihey  might   feel    at    this    personal   abandonment  of  his 
vows,  received  his  excuses  and  accepted  his  aid.     From 
Antioch   to  Jaffa,  a  distance  of  about  three   hnmtred 
miles,  the  Crusaders,  for  the  convenience  of  supplying 
their  wants  from  the  Italian  vessels  which  traded  on  the 
coast,  chose  their  route  along  the  sea*shore.     Their  ad* 
Vance  was  easy  and  unopposed  :  for  the  Turkish  Emirs 
of  Gabala,  Tortosa,  Tripoli,  Beritus,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre, 
and  other  intervening   places,  despairin*^  of  anccessfnl 
resistance,  either  fled  from  their  strong  holds,  or,  depre- 
cating assault  by  submission,  purchased  the  forbearance 
of  t^ie  invaders  with  large  contributions  of  money  and 
provisions.     At  JatTa,  turning  from  the  coast,  the  exult- 
ing host  struck  into  the  interior  country,  and  directed 
their   march   upon  Jerusalem   itself     With  devout  and 
awful  curiosity,  the  rude  warriors  of  Europe  now  tra- 
versed a  region  filled  with  places  which  hourly  recalled 
so  nie  sacred  ass  ouiat  ion;  theCle  rgy  s  necesst  ve  1  y  d  i  rect  ed 
the  Religious  attention  of  Iheir  more  ignorant  brethren 
to   the  memorable  scenes   of  Ramula,  Bethlehem,  and 
Emmaiis;  and  at  length  the  Holy  City  burst  upon  their 
fttraptured   gaze.     In  thai  gh>rious  sight,  the  long  che- 
I  fished  object,,  promise,  and  reward  of  their  hopes,  every 
^toil  was   icjrgotlen,  every  suflering  repaid.     The  single 
mighty  passion  of  a  host  suddenly  broke  forth  in  joyiul 
exclamations  and  embraces  ;  and  these  first  gladsome 
^emotions   which  filled   every  heart  with   pious  thanks- 
g^ivings  were  as   quickly  succeeded   by  feelings  of  deep 
hiimiliatirin  and  self-abasement.     The  proud  Noble,  the 
fierce  Soldier,  and  the  lowly  Pilgrim,  confessed  their  com- 
mon un worthiness  even  lo  look  upon  the  scene  which 
had  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  Bedeemer  of  Man- 
kind ;  and    the   whole  armed  multitude,    as  with  one 
jmpulKe.  Muking  on  their   knees,  prostrated  themselves 
and  poured  out  their  tears  over  the  ctmsecrated  soil.* 

Bnt  tlie  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  and  Sepulchre 
from  Infidel  bonciage  and  profa nation  slill  remained  to 
be  achieved.  By  the  admixture  of  truth  with  imposture, 
the  MuMulmans  themselves  had  beeU  taught  to  revere 
Jerusalem  as  inferior  in  sunctity  only  lo  Mecca  and 
Medina;!  and  every  motive  of  Religion,  Honour,  and 
Policy,  forbade  Ihe  Khalif  of  Egypt  to  yield  to  the 
Chnsitiar^  that  ancient  possession  wbich  his  arms  had 
recently  recovered  from  the  Turks.  Finding,  (here lure, 
his  repealed  oifers  of  alliance  and  peaceful  admission 

•  Robert  p.  71.  Alliert.  p.  269*^274,  Raymond  d«.<e  Agiles, 
p.  165—173.  BaWnc,  p  127-^131*  mdulphu*  Ciul.  \i,  317—319. 
Willerniui  Tyt.  p.  736—745. 

t  D'Herbelot,  Bdhoihiqu^  Ortrntale,  v,  Al  0>ds,  p,  269.  Al 
Codsj  or  tlie  Botyj  was  1h«  Arabic  ttt^kiy^oatJon  of  Jf^rutrnktii. 
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into  Jerusalem  as  unarmed   pilgrims   contemptuously    Tbt*  First 
spurned   by  the  haup^-hty  warriors  of  the  West,  he  had    Crusade, 
prepared  for  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  City,     No  less  ^-^^-^^-^ 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Efrypt,  under       f»^'" 
Isiakar,  his  most  distino:irished  and  I'avourite  Lientenanl       *'  ^'j 
were  assiii;ned  for  ils  rcf^tjlar  g:ar risen  ;  and  this  force      i**^^* 
was  swollen  by  twenty  thousand  Musulman  citizens  and 
peasantry  of  the  surrounding  district,  who  on   the  ap-      i/ioo 
proHch  of  the  Christian   invaders  took  refup-e  within  the 
walls.  I  {  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  ils 
ancient  foHifieaiiouR,  which  increased  the  natnrL*!  stien«:th 
of  the  site,  had  been  diliprently  restored  or  repaired.    As 
Mount  Sion  was  no  long^er  embraced  within   their  cir- 
cuit, the  City,  includiufr  the  hills  of  Acra,  3\!oria,  Bezeiha, 
atid  Goltrotha,  presented   the  form  of  n  parallelogram; 
but  on  the  Southern  anrl   Eastern  faces,  the  crag;gy  pre- 
cipices etpially  defied  assault  and  obstructed  any  sally  ; 
and  ihe  two  remaininfic  sides  presented  the  only  acces- 
sible points  of  operation. 

Before   these  fronts  the  besiegers   impatiently  pitched  It*  i^veit- 
their  camp.     The  Count  of  Thou  louse  cht^se  his  siation  ™«"**Jy  ^^« 
from    Mount    Sion    along   the    Western   side  ;  Eustace 
of  Boulogne  extended   his  troops  from    the  conclusion 
of  the    Prt» venial    lines   towards   the   North,   until    he 
adjoined   ihe  quarters   of  his   brother,   Duke  Godfrey, 
whase   standard    was    planted    on    the    North- Western 
angle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary ;  and  the  two  Roberts 
and  Tancred  continued  the  blockade  from  that  point  to 
the  verge  of  the  Eastern  precipices.     In  the  first  con-  >"irst  umuo- 
fidence    of  their   fanatical  vaknir,   the   Crusaders,    fully  ^^^V^^  **" 
expceting  the  miraculous  aid  of  tJeaven,  rushed,  on  the 
fifth  morning  after  the  investment,  to  a  furious  assault 
of  the   walls  of  Jerusalem,   without  battering   engines, 
without  scaling   ladders,  without   any  of  the   ordinary 
applications  of  the  besieging  art.     The  astonishing  im- 
petuosity of  their  rash  onset,  despite  of  every  probability 
and   obstacle,  had  nearly  delivered   the  City  into  their 
hands.     Disregarding  the  superior   numbers,   the  safe 
position,  an<l  the  deadly   mis^siles  of  the  garrison,  they 
burst  through  the  barbican^  or  lower  outward  gate,  and 
even  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  the   main  rampart.      But 
fie  re  they  were  arrested,  less  by  any  etforts  of  the  panic- 
stricken  Infiilels^  than  by  the  mere  inaccessible  height  of 
the  bulwarks  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  escalade. 
The  Musulmans,  perceiving  the  inability  of  the  assailants 
to  apprf>ach  them,  recovered  their  courage;  hurled  down 
every  destructive  variety  of  projectiles  on  the  heads  of  the 
exposed  and  devoted  Christians;  and  finally  l>eat  them 
back  with  slaughter  and  confusion  to  their  Camp* 

The  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  awakened  from  their  ^^^^^  rejfu- 
fanatical  delusion  by  lliis  repulse,  now  prepared  lo  ,^  T"^"*^^* 
prosecute  the  siege  by  the  nues  of  art.  Ihey  resolved  g, 
to  construct  tlte  usual  machines  for  breaching  or  over- 
towering  the  walls  :  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Je- 
rusalem afforded  no  timber  sufticiently  large  for  these 
works  ;  ami  the  surrounding  country  was  explored  for 
materials.  It  was  only  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
that^  in  ihe  grf>ve  of  Sichem,  trees  could  be  found  ot 
suitable  dimensions  ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
indefatigable  Tancred,  these  Ijeing  felled,  were  trans- 
ported by  the  painlul  but  zealous  labour  of  the  soldiery 
to  the  camp.  Competent  artificers  were  yet  wanting, 
when  the  fortunate  arrival  of  some  Genoese  galleys  nl 
Jaffa,  supplied  this  deficiency.  So  general  a  supe- 
riority in  mechanical  skill  had  the  commercial  people  of 
Italy  attained  over  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  that  the 
whole   Latin   host  were  dej>endent  on   the   fortuitous 
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services  of  ihese  manners.  The  crews  were  landeti  at 
Jaffa  ;  an  escort  of  troops  was  despatched  to  bring-  them 
up  from  the  coast  ;  and  as  soon  aj!  they  reached  the 
camp,  they  undertook  the  conslruclron  of  three  irreat 
movable  towers^  with  proper  enpties  ft)r  iti rowing- 
missiles,  undermimnpr  Iht*  rampartfi,  and  balterin^-  or 
scaling-  the  walls.  The  army  awaited  the  completion  of 
their  labours  in  anxious  suspense  :  for  now  ufl:Hin  were 
the  sufferings  of  their  former  Sieiyes  repeated  under  a 
new  variety  of  horror.  The  country  round  Jerusalem 
was  destitute  of  water ;  ttie  rocky  soil  yielded  few 
springs;  the  fountains  and  reservoirs  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Jiifidels  ;  and  the  streams  of  Si  hie  and 
Kedron  were  dried  up  by  the  intense  heats  of  Su miner. 
The  besiegers  were  a|:roni'zed  by  ihirsi;  a  scaiUy  supply 
of  water  could  be  procured  only  at  a  distance  of  several 
miies  ;  and  the  poorer  multitude,  who  con  hi  not  pay  for 
its  transport  in  g-old,  were  oblifred  !o  wander  in  quest  of 
the  springs,  at  the  hazard  of  beinf^  cut  otF  by  the  fleet 
Musidman  hordes  which  scoured  I  he  whole  country. 
Numbers  by  abslaining-  from  food  enr  J  favoured  to  lessen 
the  inttderable  thirst  which  consumed  them  ;  and  so 
extreme  was  the  distress,  that  many  gasping-  wretches 
were  fain  to  Hck  up  the  dews  of  nii^ht  from  the  rt>cks» 
and  to  excavate  holes  in  the  earth  that  they  might  hut 
press  their  lips  against  the  moisier  «ioil.* 

For  forty  days,  amidst  this  horrid  drought,  had  the 
Siege  endured,  before  the  readiness  of  their  enfl^ines  of 
assault  enabled  the  Crusaders  rr*  put  a  Iriutuphant  con- 
summation to  their  libours.  When  the  lofty  movable 
towers,  each  of  throe  stories,  were  compleled,  two,  re- 
spectively manned  and  worked  by  the  troops  of  Codfrey 
and  Raymond,  wtre  slowly  moved  forward  towanls  the 
walls.  The  former  leader  chi^se  his  point  of  attack 
where  the  rani|>art  had  least  elevation,  and  the  great 
depth  of  the  dilch  had  rendered  the  garrison  negligent 
of  its  defence.  Three  days  were  laboriously  consumed  in 
filling  up  this  fosse;  and  the  tower  was  (ben  successfully 
rolled  over  the  new  leveh  Meanwhile  the  IViven^als 
had  been  less  skilful  or  fortunate  :  for  I  heir  tower  was 
repeatedly  damaged  by  the  besieged  with  project des  and 
fire.  But  several  approaches  were  prepared  nirainst 
diflferent  fronts  of  t!ie  main  ramparts  of  the  place  with 
battering  and  mining  engines  ;  and  (lie  eager  warriors 
only  awaited  the  signal  of  final  attack.  On  the  eve  of 
the  day  a|>pointed  ibr  a  general  assault  of  the  City,  the 
whole  host  in  full  armament,  and  precetled  t)y  the  Clergy , 
made  a  Religious  procession  round  the  walls  to  invoke 
the  Divine  aid.  Instead  of  banners,  crucifixes  were 
borne  aloft  at  the  head  of  the  troops  ;  every  instrument 
of  martial  music  was  hushed  ;  and  the  only  sounds  to 
which  the  army  moved  were  sacred  chants  of  Psalmody. 
Ascending  the  Mounts  of  Olives  and  of  8ion,  the  Cm* 
saders  halted  on  each  of  those  holy  places,  and  knelt  in 
prayer;  and  when  these  solemn  rites  had  elevated  the 
devtHional  and  warlike  enlhusiusni  of  the  soldiery  to  the 
highest  pilch  of  excitement,  the  spectacle  which  was 
prescLted  from  the  walls  still  further  inflamed  their 
fanatical  feelings  with  a  deadly  Ihirht  of  revenge  against 
the  Infidels.  The  garrison,  displaying  crucitixes  on  the 
ramparts,  derided  those  revered  emblems  of  salvation 
and  covered  them  with  filth;  and  the  Crusaders  with 
shouts  of  fury  vowed  to  wash  out  these  impious  insults 
in  the  blood  of  the  perpetrators. 

*  Thew  expressive  prooCt  of  the  height  of  the  people's  »uffiirioire 
•TB  given  tjy  ftcjbijrt  the  Moak,  p.  75 


Thus  animated  by  every  incentive  of  natural  vakmr 
Religious  hope,  and  fanatical  vengeance,  the  Crusading 
host  advanced  on  the  following  dawn  to  the  assault  d" 
Jerusalem.  While  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  froni 
the  archers  and  balistic  engines  were  directed  against 
the  delenders  on  the  ramparts  to  cover  the  principal 
operations,  the  battering  and  muiing  machines  and 
huge  movable  lowers, — all  the  stages  of  the  latter 
filled  with  chosen  bodies  of  Knights  and  men  at  arms,j|^ 
— were  impelled  towards  the  walls.  But  the  onset 
was  received  by  the  Moslems  with  a  courage  guided  by 
skill,  and  sustained  by  contidence  or  ilespair  Frooi 
behind  the  defences,  their  incessant  flights  of  mifisjb 
replied  with  murderous  etFect  upon  the  more  exposed 
bodies  of  ilie  Lutin  archers;  masses  of  rock  were  fiu^ 
cessfully  hurleil  upon  the  machines  of  the  besiegers; 
and  the  dreadful  Greek  fiie  was  poured  in  liquid 
streams  against  the  movable  towers.  During  the  dij 
the  struggle  raged  without  intermission,  and  the  evwt 
still  hung  in  tremendous  susjiense.  But  at  even,lli 
slaughter  among  the  Crusaders  far  exceeded  tli^livl 
the  Infidels;  the  great  tower  of  Count  Raymond  y 
l>een  partially  burned  and  disabled  ;  many  of  the  vHJaa 
engines  of  assault  had  lieen  destroyed ;  and  the  U* 
siegers  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  desist  for  the  night 
irom  ftirther  eJforts.  Yet  their  heroic  spirit  was  uiy* 
dismayed »  their  confjdence  unabated,  their  lalxmr  in- 
defatigable. Though  the  Provencal  tower  had  btm 
arrested  in  its  advance,  that  of  Duke  liodfrey  was  Ufr 
damaged*  and  had  been  brought  into  ihreatenitigooo- 
tiguity  to  the  rampart ;  anri  on  other  fronts  of  attack  tbfe 
walls  of  the  City  were  shaken,  and  already  impedectly 
breached  in  several  places,  by  the  violeni  strokes  o!  the 
battering-rams  and  the  more  insidious  use  of  the  &ap. 
At  daylight,  the  assault  and  defence  were  renewed  with 
increased  fury  ;  at  noon,  the  desperate  ctmflict  was  §tiU 
balanced  in  appalling  indecision  ;  but  at  the  thinl  hour 
of  the  evening,  the  barbican,  having  l>een  beaten  down, 
the  tower  of  Godfrey  was  forced  sulhciently  near  to 
the  inner  rampart  to  enable  the  iron-nerved  Chivalry 
of  Europe  to  close  hand  to  hand  for  the  mastery  wili 
the  less  vigorcuis  warriors  of  iJie  East.  In  that  mo- 
ment so  critical  for  the  suspended  cause  of  Christendom 
and  Islam,  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  Miisulmttii 
defenders  of  Jerusalem^  despite  of  their  superior  num- 
bers and  securer  footing,  quailed  before  liie  (^rsoiul 
prowess  of  tlie  champions  of  the  Cross.  Tlie  frad  dmw* 
bridge  of  the  tower  was  let  down  upon  the  sotid  rmin- 
part ;  two  brothers,  Letoldus  and  Englebert,  of  Touf- 
nay  in  Flanders,  were  the  first  and  second  of  the  Cm* 
sading  warriors  who  spran^^  upon  the  battlemenlf; 
and  Godfrey  of  Htiuillon,  hjtnselt  the  third,  plants 
his  tmnner  on  the  walls.  His  victorious  example  in» 
followed  with  irresistd)le  eoer^fy  ;  in  quick  suceeseioi 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
Tancred,  burst  through  the  gale  of  St.  Stephen  into  tbi 
City;  and  at  every  breach  in  the  works  a  passage  Wtfi 
impetuously  forced  by  their  emulous  associates  and  fol-fi 
1  o w e rs.  M  ea nw h  i le  t he  C o  u n t  of  Thou  1  ouse,  d  isdainiof  J««* 
to  enter  the  place  in  the  train  of  his  more  successlbm 
confederates,  gallantly  inspired  his  Provencals  to  can)  ,, 
the  rampart  in  their  front  by  escalade  ;  the  defenders  ' 
appalled  by  the  defeat  of  their  brethren,  wavered  and 
fled;  and  in  all  quarters  the  ensigns  of  the  Cross  lloeled 
over  the  towers  of  Jerusalem. 

Abandoning  all  further  hope,  the  fleeing  multitudr  of 
the  Moslems  throoged  to  die  under  the  sacred  dome^of 
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ly.     iheir  M  osqnes.     The  victors  pursued  ihtm  with  a  re- 
■^-^  lentlessfiiry,  which  coiisi«:ned  men,  women,  and  children 
n      to  indiscriminate  slaug-ltler.     The  passive  and  uiiresist- 
>  '    in^  despair  with  which  the  helpless  and  miserahle  crowds 
^»     awaited  tlieir  fate,  neither  awakened  the  pity  norsatiaEed 
the  bloody  vcng-eauce  of  their  savage  destroyers.     The 
*'      outrages  which  tiie  Infidels  had  lormerly   inflitted  on 
Y     the  Christiaji  pilgrims,  antl  the  insults  with  which   they 
J.  had  receiitiy  derided  the  Cross,  were  sternly  remembered 
J^y\^    and  icarhiUy  avenired ;  the    very    siijhl    of  the   sacred 
places  which  they  had  profaned  with  their  false  worship 
•erved  to  heighten  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  conquerors 
against  the  fugitives  who  sought  shelter  in  those  edi- 
fices;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Latin  Princes,  in  a 
public  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Pope,*  that, 
in  the  splendid  Mosque  erected  by  ihe  Khalif  Omar  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, f  they  rode  up  to 
their  horses*  knees   in   ihe  hlood  of  the  In  tide's.     In 
that  principal  sanctuary  alone,  ten  thousand  persons  were 
massacred  ;  every  minor  retreat  in  the  City  was  explt^red 
with  equally  tierce  diligence  by  the  swords  of  the  Cru- 
saders ;  and  the  horrid  computation  of  the  total  Cfirnage 
on  the  battlements,  throughout  the  streets,  and  in  the 
Churches  and  houses,  has  been  variously  extended  to  an 
incredible  number  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.t 
,  These  dreadful  scenes  oftanatical  cruelty,  from  which 

\^  Reason  and  iJumauity  equally  revolt,  were  foil u wed  by 
aod  a  sudden  transition  of  passion,  as  strangely  but  less 
">*»  patnlully  characteristic  of  the  times;  and  the  events 
of  the  single  day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  stormed 
forcibly  exemplify  the  im natural  union  of  those  motives 
of  martial  achievement,  ferocious  intolerance,  and  fer- 
vent piety,  which  produced  the  Crusade.  I'he  mailed 
warriors  who  had  sworn  and  accomplislied  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  floly  Sepulchre  in  arms,  haslenefl,  as  humble 
and  repentant  pilgrims,  to  complete  dieir  vows  of  ado- 
ration, at  that  hailovied  monument  of  Hedeniption, 
Duke  Gcxlfrey,  afler  himself  staining  the    example   of 

»  heroic  courage  with  merciless  slanghter,  tlirew^  aside 
bis  reeking  swor<l,  washed  his  bloody  hands,  exchanged 
lltB  armour  for  a  while  linen  tunic,  and  with  bare  head 
and  feet  repaired  in  pious  humiliation  to  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre.  The  same  Religious  impulse  was  quickly 
communicated  to  bis  fellow -warriors ;  the  inhuman 
fanaticism  which  had  so  lately  steeled  their  liearts 
againsi  every  softer  emotion,  was  all  at  once  relaxed  into 
a  flood  iif  contrite  and  tearful  devotion  ;  and  the  whole 
host  in  turn,  discarding  their  arms  and  purifying  their 
persons  from  the  signs  of  recent  slaughter,  moved  in 
procession  to  the  HiU  of  Calvary,  and  in  mingled  peni- 
tence for  tlieir  sins  and  thanksgiving  for  their  victory, 
wept  over  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  After 
these  Religious  exercises,  a  loose  was  given  to  the  general 
joy  both  of  the  Latin  conquerors,  and  the  native  Chris- 
tiauB,  who  had  either  been  retaitied  in  the  City  during 
the  siege,  or  liad  gathered  in  the  Crusading  quarters. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who, 


I 


•  Martenne,  TkrBauruM  AWw#,  vol.  i.  p.  28 1. 

f    D*Aaville.  Dau.  §ur  fdftciennf  Jtrmattnt,  p.  42 — 53. 

J  By  the  MugiUmau  writers  (De  GuiytifH,  vol,  ii,  p.  99.  and 
Abulfiyla,  ajDcuii  R«ibike,  vol.  ill.  p.  319,}  the  tiumbers  matnacri'd  are 
■tated  an  hi(;^h  as  ievt^oty  or  t^ven  one  htindivd  thousaod  &i>uh : 
but  these  were  traditioaai  «stitnates  long  after  the  event ;  and  die 
laid  probably  cxceedu  the  amount  of  tlie  whole  population  of  Jem- 
nakni  at  the  period.  William  of  T^t^,  who  aJoue  of  the  Latin 
Chroniclers  attempts  a  preeine  emumerationf  gives  twenty  (houmnd 
as  the  niimWr  of  victims  iu  the  £iril  maisacre,  of  whom  oai^  half 
fdl  ia  the  Mo»que  uf  Umat. 


afler  »eekin<;  a  retreat  from  the  Musulraan  tyranny  in    The  First 
Cyprus,  hati  lately  arrived  in  the  camp.     He  instructed    Crusade. 
hia  flock  to  honour,  in  the  person  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  ^^—i ^v^^«^ 
the  faithful  missionary  whose  indii^nation  and  piety  had      ^'^*"*^ 
been   tuoved  by  the  spectacle  of  their  boudag^e  to  the      *'  ^^ 
lufideK  and  whose  holy  zeal  had  roused  the  Nations  of     1*^9 &• 
the  Western  World  to  undertake  their  deliverance.    The         *** 
prateful  multitudes  prostrated  themselves  before  the  poor      %  \q^ 
Solitary  of  Amiens  as  a  revered  anri   chosen  servant  of 
God;  ami  if  the  sincerity  of  the  fanatic,  who»  to  perform 
this  service,  had  twice  traversed   Europe  and  Asia,  may 
be  measured  by  his  indefatigable  labours  in  the  iinag^i* 
nary  cause  of  Heaven »  the   spiritual  triumph  which  re- 
warded his  success  must  have  surpassed  the  most  exqui- 
site enjoyment  <*f  teiuporal  ambition.* 

Among"  the  conscious  offences  which  humbled  the  Second 
souls  <jf  the  Crusaders  in  contrition  and  prayer  before  imiKucrcof 
the  Altar  of  the  Sepulchre^  they  were  so  far  from  num-f  **  *''^** 
berinn;  their  cruelties  to  the  Infidels,  that  they  deemed  '''"**' 
the  late  work  of  slanghter  a  meritorious  offering  to  the 
God  of  Mercies.  To  every  pious  and  enlightened  mind, 
there  can  be  few  subjects  of  contemplation  more  otfen- 
stve  and  painful  than  this  alliance  of  a  devotion,  which 
though  mistaken  was  sincere,  with  so  ferocious  and  dark 
a  superstition.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  similar  to  those 
which  had  preceded,  also  followed  the  interval  of  wor- 
ship; and  on  the  morning  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Crnsaclers  deliberately  renewed  the  massacre  of 
the  Infidtl  garrison  and  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  the 
City  were  burned  alive  \n  their  synag:ogues;  theMnsul- 
man  captives  whu  had  l>eeu  spared  by  the  lassitude^  and 
the  fugitiven  who  had  eluded  the  first  search  of  the  vic- 
tors, were  now  dragged  tVom  their  prisons  and  hiding 
places,  and  remor>ielessly  butchered.  All^ — even  woineu, 
children,  and  infants  at  the  breast— shared  the  same 
fater  except  a  lew  wi  etched  Musulmans,  who  owed  their 
escape  from  the  general  !^ laughter,  not  to  the  hutnanity 
but  to  the  covetousness  of  the  Count  of  Thonlouse,  who 
rescued  them  for  sale  as  slaves,  and  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  army  by  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  avarice 
to  that  ofhiy  fanaticism.  With  the  rest  of  the  Crusaders,  and  pillage 
the  former  pusHion  was  only  second  to  their  cruelty ;  ^^f^heCJty. 
and  the  work  r>f  pillage  proceeded  simultaneously  with 
that  of  bloodshed.  By  previous  agreement,  the  rich 
plundt:r  of  the  Mosques,  which  alnjunded  with  lamps 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Cliurch  and  the  relief  of  the  poor:  but  each 
house  became  the  property  of  the  first  warrior  who  burst 
its  door^  and  suspended  his  shield  from  its  walls. + 

The  Infidel  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  been  ex-  Fo^jndatio» 
lirpated ;     and    the    law    of   conquest  supphed   a  new  '*f  the 
and  Christian    population.      When   the    victorious    sol-  Jj^'^''* 
diery   had  divided  the    possession    of  the    Holy    City,  J^^  j^" 
her  streets  were  cleansed  frotu  the  horrid  pollution  of  ^^^,^1,^ 


*  It  m  singular  that,  after  his  recejition  of  this  pid»iic  homH^e, 
the  name  of  Ihe  Hermit  c^cciirs  not  nj^ain  in  any  contetupoiary  or 
uutheiiitc  record  ;  and  History  has  altogether  forgotteu  tu  ttolice  the 
sub!i«quetit  fiitw  of  the  man  who  hud  moved  th*j  population  of 
£nri>|}i;  from  its  Ibund&tions* 

f  in  the  Mosfiue  of  Oiimr,  no  ffwer  thun  seventy  Tnai>«ire  lamps 
of  goUl  and  silver  were  found  by  TiincTed,  and  Kurrvuden^d  to  the 
prescribed  uses  of  Rehpon  and  Cbtu-ity :  but  uut,  if  we  may  iHilieve 
Malntsbury^  (p.  443.)  lacfore  tlie  costlin«s»  tjf  the  priEu  had  nifduced 
the  heroj  in  a  moment  uf  unwonted  frailty,  to  for^it  Ihe  uaua] 
purity  of  his  virtiiie^  Ue  attempti?d  to  secrete  the  *|ioi!!i  fnr  his  pri- 
vate profit;  uiuit  be  woa  driff^^Ut  either  liy  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience,  or  dread  of  public  censure^  to  make  railjtution  of  fati 
booty  la  the  Ecclesiastical  Treasury. 
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Hiilory.  F&cfint  slaughter  by  the  labour  of  Bome  MuRuImnii 
^— -V'— ^  slaves;  the  Churches  and  Mosques  were  delivered  up 
From  to  ilie  Clergy  and  dedicated  alresh,  or  now  first  con^ 
A.  D.  verted  lo  the  purposes  of  Christion  worship ;  and, 
10^3.  leriantefl  by  the  various  population  o!'  her  martial  ciliiens 
***  from  every  Western  Nation,  Jerusalem  presented  llie 
inao  ^^^'^^  aspect  of  an  European  settlement.  Ailer  the 
luyy.  occupation  of  the  City,  the  earliest  care  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Crusade  was  given  to  the  duty  of  securing  their 
conquest.  The  establishment  of  a  Feudal  Kingdom  in 
Palestine  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  familiar  example 
of  the  same  form  of  polity  in  the  Western  Monarchies, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  martial  system  of 
tenures  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  State  and  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  eighth  day, 
therefore,  after  the  cop  lure  of  the  City,  the  Princely  and 
Noble  Chieftains  of  the  Crasatling  host  assembled  to 
confer,  by  their  free  voices,  the  Feudal  Sovereignty  of 
Jeiusalem,  with  its  future  dependencies^  upon  one  of 
their  Body.  The  accidents  of  war  had  diminished  the 
n timber  of  those  great  lenders  of  the  European  Chivalry 
who,  by  their  hereditary  rank,  the  strong  array  of  their 
retainers,  or  the  influence  of  personal  character,  were 
entitled  to  aspire  to  this  honour.  Boemond  and  Bald- 
win  were  already  seated  in  the  Principalities  of  Antioch 
and  Edessa,  and  hrnl  withdrawn  themselves  from  imme- 
diate participation  in  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Holy 
War  ;  the  Great  C^unt  of  Vermandois  and  the  Count  of 
Chart  res  had,  with  deeper  reproach,  altogether  deserted 
the  sacred  expedition;  and  although,  inChivalHc  fame, 
Tancred  was  at  least  their  equal,  the  Princes  of  Sove- 
reign rank  who  remained  with  the  army  were  four  only 
in  number:  the  iwo  Roberts,  of  Normandy  and  of 
Flanders,  the  Count  of  Thou  louse,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Of  ihi^se  Princes,  if  we  may  believe  our 
Anglo-Norman  Writers,  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
offered  first  to  the  brave  but  prodigal  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  declined  by  his  modest  distrust  of  his  own 
merits,  by  his  less  praiseworthy  indolence,  or  by  his 
preference  of  his  European  Duchy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand»  we  credit  the  Proven(^l  Chroniclers  of  the  Cru- 
sade, the  same  proffer  and  refusal  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity must  be  ascribed  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse;*  But 
the  tale  of  Robert's  election  h  entirely  discredited  by  the 
silence  of  every  immediate  Chroti icier  of  the  Crusade  ; 
and  the  grasping  ambition  and  selfish  cupidity  ever  dis- 
played by  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  both  before  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  are  not  only  incompatible 
with  the  disinterestedness  imputed  to  him  by  his 
adherents,  but  are  expressly  stated  by  a  better  authorityt 
to  h  ave  occasi  o  ned  t  he  rej  ecti  o  n  of  h  is  cl  ai  ms.  B  e  t w  een 
Robert  of  Flanders  and  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, if  there  existed  any  rivalry  in  pretension,  there 

•  Raymoiwl  des  Agilci,  p.  179,  Albert.  Aqueaais,  p.  2S3.     Gui- 
bcrt,  p.537. 
f  WiUemiuB  Tyr.  p.  763. 
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was  at  least  no  equality  of  merit ;  and,  in  opposition  to   Tht 
the  intrigues  ot  the  wily  and  jealous  Provencal*  the    ^" 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  proclaimed  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  as  the  most  deserving,  both  by  his  prowess  * 
and  piety,  amongst  all  the  Princely  Champions  of  the 
Cross,  to  receive  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  and  the  gtiar* 
dianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     The  spirit  of  Godfrey 
was   too   magnanimous    to    shrink   from   the   perilous 
antl   unquiet    charge   which   intrusted    to   him    rather  ^Ibci 
the  sword    of    the  Crusader    than    the   sceptre    of   a  Godfi 
Feudal    King.      He    was    immediately    conducted  in  ?*^ 
solemn  procession  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and    M 
there  inaugurated  in  hi*t  new  office:  but,  with  the  pious     1 
humility  which  distinguished  his  character,  he  refused  to 
have  a  regal  diadem   placed  on  his   brows  in   that  city, 
wherein  his  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns;  and 
modestly  declining  the  name  with   the  decoration  of  a 
Kini>^,  he   would  accept  no  prouder  title  than   that  of 
Advocate  or  Defender  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ,* 

But  from  the  election  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  wtjCaril 
not  the  less  \ye  dated  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  Kiii#*jf'^ 
noM  OF  Jerusalem.     By  that  event,  stability  wus  gim 
to   tlie  recent  conquests  of  the  Crusaders  ;  and  J( 
sal  em  which,  after  a  possession  of  more  than  four 
dred  and   fitly  years  since  its  surrender  to  Omar, 
been   wrested    out  of    the    hands  of    the   disciples 
Mohammed,  was  converted  into  the  Capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian State*     After  the  worthy  choice  of  a  Sovereign  to 
defend    and  govern  their  conquests^   it   remained  for 
the   Crusaders  only  to   secure   their  maintenance  and 
extension  by    regulating  the   Martial,  CiviL  and  Eccle- 
siastical Institutions  of  the  new  Kingdom.     The  Reli- 
gious zeal  and  the  prudential  policy  of  the  conquerors 
were  yet  to  be  eitercised  in  providing  for  its  defence: 
but  their  vows  were   alrctidy  acconiplished ;   and  the 
great  design  of  the    FtiisT  CRt;sABEt  had  been  con- 
cluded  in   the  triumphant  recovery  of  the   Holy  Se- 
pulchre. 

•  The  title  of  Advocate  or  Ekfendi^r  of  a  ChuTi!h  or  Manaitei7 
Aimji  futniliar  to  the  Ace  of  Godfrey :  w  hi;ii,  tinder  that  teno,  it  vif 
customary  for  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  to  purchase  tht  proleetion  «f 
ftome  Prince  or  powerful  Noble.     But  see  Du  Cangv,  v.  Adt^ 

f  Robertus  Mon.  p.  74 — 77.  Albertus  Aqiicnsis,  p.  275— S89. 
BaldricusArch.  p.  133 — 134*  Kaymood  des  AgiliM,  p.  175 — ITS. 
Radulphus  C*d.  p.  320—3*24.  Fulcherius.  Camot.  p,  396 — 100* 
Guiben,  p,  533—537.    Willenniia  Tp.  p.  746— 76i,  &c, 

Theie  reference*  erobmce  the  orijfiaaJ  authorities  for  ftll  tk 
detnib  ^veo  in  the  text  of  the  sie^  and  capture  of  Jenittkv. 
But,  throuffhout  the  above  iiarrative,  the  present  compUatioD  igalw 
largely  indebted  to  the  lahotirs  of  our  raodera  Ktiglish  Histonini 
of  the  same  es'ents ;  to  the  LVIIlth  Chapter  of  Gibbon,  irhieti» 
though  not  exempt  from  some  errors  of  fact  and  more  obliqitititf 
of  ftentimentf  olFtni  u  masterly  g ketch  of  the  spirit  and  traQftadioo 
of  the  First  Crusade ;  and  to  the  more  recent  and  ample  Worit  4 
Mr.  Mills,  who  (Hutor^  o/  ike  CrvmdfM^  vol.  L  c  1 — 6.)  ha» » 
duatrioiLRlv  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  Latin  Chfooiclen,  aod 
executed  hie  de»ig;n  with  equal  truth  and  ability. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

ANNALS  OF  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  ITALY,  DURING  THE  Xllth  CENTURY. 

FROM  A.  B.  1108  TO  A.  D.   1  199. 


'-     1.   The  honourable  title  of  I'Epeille  which  Louis  VI. 

^^  had  acquired  hy  his  activity  in  his  Father^s  lifetime 
continued  to  be  merited  hy  him  during  a  long^  and  trou* 
blows  reifi^n,  even  after  iinwieldiness  of  body  had  affixed 
to  his  name  another  epithet^  k  Gros^  by  which  he  is 
better  known  to  posterity.*  In  order  to  frost  rale  the 
persevering  intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Berlrade,  who 
still  coveted  the  throne  of  France  for  one  of  her  adulte- 

1^  rous  pro|;euy,t  he  hastened  the  eeremony  of  his  Coro- 
nation ;  which  was  perlbi'med  five  days  after  the  decease 
of  his  Father,  not  according  to  custom  at  Rheims,  the 
Archbishopric  of  which  See  was  then  under  disputeH^but 
in  Ihe  Cathedral  of  Orleans. J  His  domiuions  were 
of  narrow  extent ;  they  comprehended  no  more  than 
the  five  Cities  of  Paris*  Orleans,  Elampes,  Melon, 
and  Compiegne  ;  which  with  a  few  less  considerable 
towns  supplied  the  whole  of  his  revenue.  The  remainder 
of  France,  and  much  of  the  Country  intervening  be- 
tircen  tliese  strong  holds  of  Uoyaliy,  was  occupied  by 

»iinminal  vassab;  professing  homanre  indeed  to  iheir 
»]))erior  Lord,  but  defyina^  him  at  will  in  their  Caslles. 
Far  more  powerful  than  their  Sovereign,  many  of  them 
were  habitually  in  revolt,  exercised  despotic  power  over 

BtAeir  own  Fiefs,  and  levied  tribute  and  Iroops,  which 
they  employed  in  every  service  but  that  of  iheir  Feudal 
Master.  Exclusive  of  the  great  Counts  who  bordered 
France  in  Champagne,  in  Flanders,  in  Anjou,  and  in 
Touraine,  we  read  of  numerous  petty  Barons  in  the 
heart  of  that  Counlrj,  who  singly,  or  in  alliance  long 
employed  the  sword  of  the  King.  The  little  Castle  of 
Puiset  alone,  which  interrupted  his  free  communication 
with  Orleans,  resisted  the  utmost  force  which  Louis  could 
command  during  three  entire  years;  and  the  general 
temper  of  the  Nobles  may  be  de*;cried  in  the  speech 
with  which  Eudes,  son  of  Bouchard  de  Montmorenci, 
Darted  from  his  Wife,  to  take  the  field  against  his  Sove- 
rejgn-    '*  Countess»§  give  your  Count  his  sword  ;  he  who 

*  William  of  Malmenbury  contempt itoiiily  irt:yl«s  Louis  VL 
kommf^ti  ^wi/ivti/i  poriiiere  ohm  ieciitm  foventrm^  mM  ntiae  jpro  i/tf* 
nwwiaiione  uud  mrftu  aurai  ^nrranfern.  V.  16.  Henry  of  Huntin|^' 
don  writes  with  etiual  bitterness.  Quid  de  Phihppn  Rf^e  Fraifcorum, 
tt  LodovicQ  Jitio  eju9  qui  tfrKporihut  no§trii  re§navU^  quorum  DeuM 
vatter/uitf  immu  funettut  ho4tu /ml  f  Aden  voraverunt  ui  tetptot 
pimgtt^dine  amttterent^  nee  tuitinere  *e  poufttt.  PhiitppuM  ohm  ptH' 
^Hedine  defvnclui  f*t.  ladovicus  adkuc  juvem*  pmguedine  tamrn 
jam  morluHM  t§t,  Epiit,  de  canfemptu  Mundi  &p,  Rert4ei/  drx  Hitttt- 
nenn  r/r«  Gattletf  xiv.265.  Louis  VL  was  oIbo  lentiedi  Hhdntui  and 
ie  Bataitieur. 

?VArt  He  verifier  Ut  Daltif  u  573. 
Jd.     Odd.  b72. 
(  Stiger,  FUa  lAid,  OroWf  op,  Hitt  det  Oemiet^  3ui.  37. 
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receives  it  from  you  as  a  Count  will  this  day  return  it  to 
you  as  a  King/'  The  boast  indeed  was  idle,  and  Eudes 
perished  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  uttered  ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  confident  spirit  with  which 
Louis  was  defied. 

In  most  of  these  conflicts  with  hia  subjects,  Louts 
during  the  first  two  years  after  his  accession  was  success- 
ful ;  but  a  more  powerful  foe  than  he  had  yet  encoun- 
tered was  in  preparation.  When  Henry  L  of  England 
wrested  Normandy  fi"om  his  brother  Robert,  and  im- 
mured him  in  the  tower  of  Cardiff,  by  a  singular  over- 
sight, he  permitted  his  son,  William  (Ciitoji  or  Cowr^^ 
citi^^c  as  he  was  named)  to  remain  at  liberty.  Soon  per- 
ceiving his  mistake*  and  finding  that  the  claims  of  the 
boy  might  be  mischievously  espoused  by  his  own  rivals 
in  power,  he  sent  orders  for  his  transport  to  England. 
The  Governor  to  whose  care  the  eriucation  of  the  young 
Prince  had  been  committed,  found  means  however  of 
escape  to  France,  and  threw  him  on  the  protection  of 
Louis.  This  step  naturally  occasioned  mutual  suspicion 
between  the  Kings,  and  each  party  thenceforward 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  fur  the  struggle 
which  sooner  or  later  would  probably  ensue>  With  this 
view,  the  King  of  England  bestowed  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Matilda  upon  the  Emperor  Henry  V, ;  but 
this  very  act  which  secured  him  the  aid  of  a  powertnl 
dislant  friend,  alienated  from  him  one  more  important, 
because  nearer  the  future  scene  of  contest.  Robert 
Count  of  Flanders,  in  return  for  a  subsidy  which  enabled 
him  to  join  the  adventurers  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  for 
many  years  past  enrolled  himself  as  a  Vassal  of  Henry  ; 
since  his  return  from  the  Crusades  he  had  been  inces- 
santly involved  in  war  with  the  Emperor  ;  and  no  sooner, 
therefore,  did  he  receive  intelligence  of  this  Treaty  of 
marriage  with  England,  than  he  abandoned  his  alliance 
with  Henry,  and  protfered  himself  to  Louis. 

Foulques  V,  of  Anjou,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
his  infamous  Father,  Foulques  le  Rechin,  alarmed  by 
numerous  demonstrations  of  Henry's  ambition,  had 
likewise  closely  connected  himself  with  France  ;  and 
Louis,  seconded  by  these  powerfid  associates,  was  well 
prepared  to  meet  that  conflict  with  Normandy  to  which 
singly  he  must  have  proved  altogether  unequal.  The 
immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  hostilities  was  the 
refusal  of  Henry  to  fulfil  a  Treaty  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  demolish  the  l>order  fortress  of  Gisors  ; 
and  Louis  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  joining  their 
forces  marched  to  its  investment.  The  King  of  France 
proposed  a  single  combat  to  his  adversary ;  and  some 
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light  gTiUants  of  Ihe  Camp,  with  no  small  failure  of 
respect  to  their  Severe igris,  named  as  the  most  fittinn^ 
lists  a  shattered  bridge  on  the  river  Epte,  which  at  every 
moment  wag  threatened  by  the  stream  with  entire  de- 
slruclion.*  The  King  of  England  replietl  that  the 
stakes  were  manifestly  too  advantageous  lo  his  enemy. 
For  himself,  the  Castle  was  already  in  his  possession, 
and  he  could  not  therefore  win  any  thing  even  if  he 
should  conquer ;  his  rival  on  the  contrary,  if  successful, 
wowld  add  substantial  gain  lo  his  glory,  A  war  of  little 
interest  and  various  fortune  succeeded;  in  its  progress 
Louis  was  deprived  of  his  most  faithful  ally  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ; 
and  deserted  by  Foulques  of  Anjou,  for  whom  had  been 
spread  the  glittering  snare  of  an  intermarringe  between 
his  daughter  and  William,  heir-apparent  of  England, 
Thibaud,  Count  of  Meaux.  Blois,  and  Chart  res,  a  nephew 
of  Henry,  was  devoted  to  his  interests ;  Baldwin  the 
new  Count  of  Flanders  was  yet  in  extreme  youth, 
and  fully  occupied  in  his  own  dominions  ;  the  remoter 
Vassals  of  the  French  Crown  remained  neutral  and  nn- 
Cfmcerncd  spectators;  and  many  of  the  petty  retainers 
in  the  County  of  Paris  were  in  open  revolt  Thus 
straiteueti,  Louis  consented  to  a  disadvantageous  Peace, 
the  chief  provisions  of  which  were  the  abandonment  of 
Maine  and  Britlany> 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  Treaty  ihuH  unequal  would  be 
observed  by  the  losing  party  whenever  he  felt  stifRciently 
strong  to  venture  upon  its  infraction  ;  and  accordingly 
within  three  years  hostilities  recommenced.  The  Count 
of  Flanders  promised  his  aid  ;  Foulques  of  Anjou  was 
disgusted  with  Henry  by  a  breach  of  faith  respecting 
the  promised  marriagre  ;  ihe  Norman  Barons  for  the  most 
part  were  discontented,  and  readily  Untened  to  the  King 
of  Prance  when  he  offered  to  restore  their  legitimate 
Prince^  William  Clitou,  nowsulliciently  old  for  the  active 
cares  of  Government.  In  the  first  campaign,  Louis 
invaded  Normandy  ;  hut  found  it  so  well  guarded  that 
he  passed  but  a  single  night  within  the  hostile  territory, 
and  retired  without  oift-rijtg  battle.  The  cooperation, 
instead  of  the  neulralily  of  Foulques  was  now  most  im- 
portant to  him  ;  and  it  was  purchased  by  a  grant  re» 
plete  with  the  spirit  of  Feudalism.  The  Counts  of  Anjou 
claimed  the  high  dignity  of  Grand  Seneschal  of  Franu-e 
as  hereditarily  attached  to  their  Fief  from  the  time  of 
Lothaire,  By  their  own  neglect,  or  by  opposition  to  the 
Crown,  the  chief  functions  of  that  office,  which  were  to 
place  the  dishes  on  the  Royal  Table  on  days  of  cere- 
mony, had  long  been  administered  by  other  hands.  A 
compromise  however  was  effected  ;  William  de  Garlunda, 
the  executive  officer^  consented  to  pay  homaire  as  D*?puty 
Seneschal  to  Foulques  his  Chief;  and  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  Sovereign  of  a  Principality  scarcely  inferior  in 
extent  to  the  Kingdom  which  Louis  himseJf  governed, 
obtained  the  high  favour  of  being  numbered  among 
the  principal  household  servants  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  engaged  in  return  to  assist  him  in  attacking  Nor- 
mandy.f 

•  Suger,  Vitti  Lud,  GmMMt,  ap.  Hisf,  de*  Gau/fn,  xii.  29, 
+  Du  €&Qge,  ad  v.  Smrxta/ctis  ha^  cotleflf^l  an  iufinity  of  lore 
PMpectinjF  the  Great  Senej^chat  of  France,  Hu^ues  ck  Cleriil^  one 
lit  tb*  chi.  f  retajoent  uf  Fuultiue?^,  aud  em  ployed  by  him  in  this 
Uf|^u!iation,  has  kfl  mi  accuunt  of  it,  {l>c  Mt^Jo'^iiu  ft  S^^egca/cut 
Fratknte^  up,  Httt,  des  Qaulea,  xii-  ^O'k)  frtHU  wJvicli  vre  kam  mauy 
particulars  yf  the  etiquette  gf  Freock  It jyalty  iii  the  XlUh  Cen- 
tury. Wht!n«ver  the  Grand  Seiivtichfil  aune  fa  Cuurt,  th*  Kin^»a 
Ma«haltwenj  bound  to   provide   him  cimvynient  ladgtng.    Th*i 
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The  campaign  opened  vyith  the  loss  of  an  advimcfd 
post  on  either  side  ;  Henry  surprised  the  Castle  of  Sainte 
Claire.  Louis  mastei^  the  Convent  of  Saint  Ouea  bv 
stratagem.     The  few  soldiers  whom  he   headed  weri 
disguised  as  Motiks,  and  no  sooner  had  they  presented 
themselves  at  the  gales  under  that  holy  garb,  than  ihej 
were  unhesitatingly  opened  ;  nor  did   the  inmates  dis- 
cover their  mistake  till  the  King  bared  his  sword  from 
under  his  frock.     The  garrison  with  which  he  continued 
to  occupy  these  walls  was  of  material   use  in  harassing^ 
Normandy.*     The  Count   of  Flanders,   on    tlie   other 
hand»  ravaged  the   North  of  that  Duchy  ;  till  his  rash 
ardour  exposed  hitn  to  a  dangerous  wound,  which  care- 
lessness and  intemperance  rendered  mortal    Thesatagt 
and  unnatural  spirit  uf  the  times,  or  at  least  of  some  of 
the  chief  actors  in  them,  was  forcibly  exhibited  by  tht 
incidents  of  the  year  following.     Henry  had  given  tb«  U 
hand  of  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Juliana,  to  Eustachfiof' 
Breteuil;  and  the  Count*  profiting  hy  the  embarrassmenli 
of  his  Father-iu-iaw,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  htai 
grant  of  the  Ciustle  of  Ivry,  a  tbrraer  possessioci  of  k 
Family >     The  King  of  England  refused  the  demaai, 
but  in  order  to  convince  Euslachc  that  the  fortress  mi 
not  rcHained   with  any  evd  intention,  he  placed  in  tt» 
hands  the  Uovemor's  son  as  a  hostage  ;  and  in  retun 
received  two  daughters  of  Eustache  by  Juliana.     Eu- 
stache,  fondly  believing  tliat  no  breach  of  fkilh  whidibi 
might  coniut it  would   lie  visited  upon  his  innocent  chli' 
dren  by  their  grandtather,  summoned   the  Governor  of 
Ivry  to  surretider*  atid  on  his  refusal  lore  out  the  ejet 
of  his    hositige,    and   dismissed    hitn    lo  his    unhappy 
parent.       The    Governor    demanded    vengeance    (torn 
Henry/ and  was  permitted  to  exercise    similart  brutal 


Seneschall  (his  DL-puly)  wina  to  pru cede  him  to  hiii  apaztfDcnt« » 
Douiice  his  arnviil  to  the  Kin^,  cunduct  him  to  the  Palace^  tad  ii> 
coiidiict  him  to  his  hiiteU  Whenever  the  King:,  wearing;  bis  Grvn 
SLtrA  in.  lull  siaiii^  dinttl  in.  puhlic,  the  Graml  .Stnie!»chal  «ate  on  sdntf 
covered  with  rich  ta^iet»'try  till  the  tlnd  course  was  starved;  ^ 
rising  and  tukinj^atf  liii^  Tohttiy  (mc  dtjUntiantj)  he  reeeivetl  the  date 
from  thtf  Stineschal,  and  placetl  thpm  befcirti  the  King  and  Qat«, 
Thi!  same  he  did  a  [ho  with  the  remaining  courst^.  Alter  thediaotf 
was  Ciuded,  the  Grand  Sent^svchul,  attended  by  the  Seneschal,  roil 
home  un  a  war-horse,  which  he  preHt-ntttl  to  the  King's  Cook  At  !■ 
ftie.  His  rubt's  were  the  IV e  ut*  the  King's  Steward.  The  Cook  iM 
Paiitler  in  ric^tiini  rcs^rijictively  hrou^ht  him,  the  former  a  dkktf 
meat  and  u  druu^ht  of /wine,  the  latter  two  laaveit  mmA  A  pit 
ef  wine,  which  tbe  Seneschal  distributed  among;  the  Lcpifc 
Whenever  the  Grand  Seiii^tchaL  wa^  in  atti^ndanoe  witb  tbftKlvi 
army,  the  Seneschal  waja  to  rumish  him  with  a  piiviiicui  OfuB 
of  t!ntertaniin|^  one  hundred  pei^onti,  to  provide  him  witJi  tMH 
of  burden  for  \H  carria^*;  ropeii  uDd  pej^%  a  horsesnan  and  tfi 
footmen.  If  the  Grand  SeiieisichaL  plfa!»ed,  he  nug^bt^  at  Um  iii 
of  the  cam|.mi^n}  ^ive  thia  [uivUion  to  the  Si'Df»»ehal,  but  ereaif  b 
retained  it^  he  wa4i  nut  hy  i^o  doin^  ta  bar  hm  nght  to  a  xunroatS 
the  campaign  fyllowing'.  If  Ihe  King  advanced,  the  Graad  SeflB 
chal  commanded  the  van,  if  Ive  retreated  iha  rear  i  and  whaieif 
mi^ht  occur  he  was  not  to  lie  visited  with  any  ntpfoaeh  from  4l 
Koyal  mouth.  Whatever  judj^meut  the  Grand  ^msMhal  ■hoiii 
pronounce  tn  France  waa  to  be  irreversible  and  without  repeiL  (h 
th«  contrary f  if  a  uenteiice  of  the  French  Jud|rei  wrre  dispiMd,9 
appeal  lay  to  the  Grand  SenescrhaL  If  he  co  Jild  iKit  ath*y  tbe  Kjii^ 
Bummonii  end  decide  in  {lerwii,  the  dcK'uments  on  either  side  *«• 
to  be  forwarded  to  him,  and  liis  determination  was  lo  be 
Huj^h  de  Cleriirt  ailds,  that  he  h*H  wrtne?>sed  the  Graad  : 
admLniHtration  of  every  one  of  Iheiw  nghtis.  It  can  ti«  do  i 
of  iiurpri!M£,  tht*refore,  that  Foultjue*  was  de&irous;  of  to  i 
an  office.  Wlien  the  connection  of  the  Hoiaae  of  AdJou  wtth  Hmj^ 
land  tranwferriLd  the  Grand  SenenchaUhip  lo  the  Huyal  littc  <rf  •■ 
hitter  Country,  Rybertus  de  Munte  state*  that  on  the  F««Kt  ti  ^ 
Purificjition,  in  l!t)9,  Ilenrv,  ion  of  the  Kinjj  uf  En^lan^  !•• 
formed  the  duties  of  the  otfice  at  the  Royal  table  iu  Pari* 
*  Ordericua  Vitaiii,  li.ojo.  IhiL  dt»  Qtm/eWf  xiL  711, 
f  Worw   than  umiiari  for   the  Govcraor  mutUaled  the  Btm 
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reprisals  on  the  daiif^hters  of  the  Count  of  BreteiiiL 
When  Eiistache,  on  thi«  oiilraji^v,  had  recourse  to  open 
host i lilies,  the  inliabitanls  of  his  Csipjlal  opened  their 
^ales  to  Henry,  and  Juliana,  who  tvus  in  the  town 
at  the  moment,  scarcely  succeeded  in  throwing:  herself 
into  the  citadeL  Henry  closely  invested  that  fortress  ; 
and  when  her  provisions  be^n  I o  fait  Juliana  son*j^ht  to 
capitulate,  invited  her  Father  to  a  parley,  and  treache- 
rously attempted  his  assasr^i nation.  The  Kingf  in  revengfe 
destroyed  the  bridge  which  connected  the  castle  with 
the  town  ;  and  when  he  granted  terms  they  were  cruel, 
unmanly,  and  dishonourabie.  The  Father  refused  his 
own  dausjhter  any  other  mode  of  exit  than  such  as  she 
could  provide  by  lowering^  herself  with  her  hands  from 
the  walls  ;  and  this  indecorous  and  ignominious  ex- 
posure took  place  amid  the  rude  je>*ts  and  licentious 
mockery  of  the  bessieging  army.  It  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  ditch  into  which  she  dropped  was  filled  to 
the  brim  with  water,  and  shivering  with  cold  and  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  terror,  she  at  length  gained  its 
outer  brink.*    . 

The  nuptials  of  WilliaiHt  eldest  son  of  the  King:  of 
England,  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  were  at  length  completed, and  Foulqnea  resumed 
his  former  engagements  with  Henry.  De[jrived  of  both 
his  allies,  Louis  still  continued  an  active  and  incessant 
warfare  of  pillage  and  incursions ;  and  unable  from 
want  of  sufficient  numbers  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
skilful  General,  he  enacted  to  the  full  that  of  a  brave  and 
adventurous  Knight*  It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  August 
that  the  two  Kings  unexpectedly  found  themselves  in  each 
other's  presence  in  the  plain  of  Brenneville  nearNoyon, 
Henry's  force  am  mm  ted  to  no  more  than  five  hundred 
horse.  Louis  had  about  one  hundred  less.  At  the  first 
charge,  the  English  gave  way,  anrl  Henry  himself  was 
wounded  by  a  Knight  named  William  Crispin*  So  forcible 
were  the  two  blows  which  the  Frenchman  sfnick  upon 
the  King*s  helmet,  that,  although  it  was  of  good  proof  and 
impenetrablet  blow!  flowed  from  liis  head.  Henry  in 
itiurn,  with  a  single  stroke  overthrew  both  horse  and 
man,  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  his  feet.f  Then 
rallying  the  English,  he  sxicceeded  in  capturing  eighty 
Norman  Knights,  the  followers  of  William  Cllion, 
whose  horses  had  been  killed  under  them.  The  second 
charge  of  the  French  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  as 
they  v#'ere  put  to  the  rout,  an  English  soldier  caught 
the  bridle  of  Louis,  and  shouted,  ^'The  King  is  taken  \'* 
•'  You  are  a  bad  gamester,  my  friend,'*  answered  Louis, 
•*  do  you  not  know  that  at  Chess  the  King  is  never 
taken?'!  and  with  the  words   he  dealt  a  blow   which 

a>4  well  UH  tore  out  the  ty«4  i»f  these  wrelchtil  and  uiioflending 
chililren. 

•  A  catte/h  /ifterum  nul/atenut  fxitum  aftipkci  poiuit.  ^^(P^ 
nrmp€  jattu  coacia^  tine  puntc  ct  tHSlen/ttmmto  de  ivViiNt  ruif,  ft 
nudti  natibuM  u.§*fue  in  proft/ndum  funaii  turn  t^mtmrni'd  deMcrndii 
,  .  .  .dum  fm*a  rattr/ii  brnmaithu*  aquit  plena  redundavd^  rt  anda 
mimw  gr/u  coHiiricta  imrrm  carni  iapite  mutiefu  inifrnM  fri^u*  jure, 
muhmimsirapti.  (OrtteTicui  Vituli^i,  xii.  4ip.  Hiit.det  Gai^lfM,  x it.  717.) 
M.  cle  SiMmondi,  in  his  lidaptation  of  tba  Hbuve  paH)tiigi»,  is  not 
burne  out  by  it  when  he  iayti,  eUe  jre  Jit  deva/er  aire  de$  c&rdfi  du 
hfiHt  dft  mart.  She  plainly  was  to  get  down  tine  tuMH^ntamentf^^  at 
fapta  and  ruU  continue  to  imply ;  and  w«  trust,  in  order  to  ndieve 
Henry  from  udditiDnal  obloquy,  i1ij.t  nudtt  nafibui  may  hv  considurfd 
lUi  th«t  result  of  accident,  rather  tJian  that  i/  cjrig^a^  quapri*  avoir 
re/evi  fu  ktihitt  au-dfstmM  dr  ht  tmniurr,  S^c, 

\  QttiuricuB  Iluntindonien^ijip  vii.  ad  ann.  ap.  HttL  drt  Gituirf^ 
«iii.  35.  The  fact  is  mentioned  with  some  variation  by  Ordericus 
Vitalia,  xVuap.  ///*/  d^t  Gau/rt,  itii.  7!2'2. 

I  Velly,  ii.  14.  Her  authority  fer  the  anecdote  is  not  i^ven.  Tbe 
anihors  of  VJri  dt  vSriJter  let  Dalett  i.  573,  relate  (hu  story  on  the 


struck  the  fancied  captor  lifeless  from  his  saddle.  Then 
dnppirin:  spurs  to  hiFi  horse,  he  galloped  into  an  adjoin- 
ing;" wood,  iu  which  he  wandered  for  some  hours^  till 
the  g^uidance  of  a  peasant,  ip^nomut  of  his  person,  placed 
him  in  security  at  Andely.  The  chief  loss  of  the  French 
was  in  prisoners,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty  were 
taken  ;  for  so  surely  fenced  were  the  Knights  by  their 
complete  armour,  that  three  only,  both  sides  included, 
were  killed  in  the  battle.  Henry  made  a  generous  use 
of  his  victory  ;  he  released  many  of  his  prisoners  ;  sent 
back  to  Louis  his  Royal  standard  which  had  been  cap- 
lured  ;*  and  permitted  his  son  William  to  restore  his 
horse  and  arms  to  his  Cousin  of  Normandy. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  and  the 
Holy  See,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  else- 
where, was  now  ut  its  height,  and  Cahxlus  II.,  unable 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Rome  with  the  Antipope 
Greij^ory  VI IL,  whom  Henry  had  elected,  found  refuge 
in  France,  and  assembled  a  Council  at  Eheims.  Louis, 
smarting  under  his  recent  defeat^  appealed  to  this 
Council  for  protection,  and  on  ihe  representations  of 
the  Pope,  Henry  consented  to  Peace.  The  conditions 
are  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  involved 
an  abandonment  of  the  claims  of  Wilham  CI  i  to  a  on 
Normandy^  since  Louis  received  homage  from  William 
the  Prince  of  England  on  investiture  with  that  Fief 

The  loss  of  his  only  son,  that  grievous  calamity 
which  embittered  the  remainder  of  Henry's  days,  im- 
metbately  followed  this  Peace ;  and  the  Normans,  em- 
boldened by  the  uncertainty  of  the  English  succession, 
and  by  secret  promises  of  assistance  from  France, 
proclaimed  William  Cliton  their  Duke,  before  three  years 
had  elapsed  frnm  the  close  of  the  late  war.  It  seems 
probable  that  Henry  I.  destined  the  Crowns  both  of 
England  and  of  Normandy  for  his  daughter  Matilda, 
Empress  of  Henry  V. ;  and  if  this  prospective  increase 
of  German  power  occasioned  jealousy  iu  France,  it 
was  a  still  more  powerful  motive  for  the  union  of  the 
Imperial  arms  with  those  of  England.  The  Emperor^s 
pretext  for  hostility  was  the  uon-interference  of  the 
French  King  to  prevent  an  excommunication  which 
had  been  launched  against  him  at  the  Council  of  Rheims; 
and  burning  to  revenge  that  affront ,  he  raised  a  power- 
ful army  for  the  invasion  of  Champagne.  The  forces 
with  wfiich  Louis  opposed  him  have  no  doubt  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  contemporary  Historian  of 
his  reign  ;  b«t  it  is  plain  from  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign that  his  levies  were  formidable,  and  that  the 
French,  esteeming  the  present  war  lo  be  directed  not 
personally  agaiu.'^l  their  King,  but  generally  against 
themselves  and  their  Country,  placed  at  his  dis^iosal  a 
much  larger  hody  of  men  than  any  former  Monarch  of 
his  Race  had  commanded*  Soger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
the  Biographer  and  one  of  the  thief  Ministers  of  Louis, 
headed  the  Vassals  of  his  Church,  and  presented  to  the 
King  before  the  High  Altar  the  Orifiamme,  or  sacred 
t)anner,  which  then  for  the  first  time  accompaniefl  the 
French  armies  to  battle.t     In  the  gatheriug  at  Rhiims, 

faith  of  umf  a^ctt^Hfte  Chrom^ne  ;  end  Meieray  lay*  that  a  naetlal 
was  Btriick  to  commemorate  th«  event,  l>emtig  the  Viff^iliaQ  motto^ 
Nee  capti  pctuerf  capi. 

*■  OrderiruB  VitaUs,  whoHe  aceount  uf  thi«  Battle  Diver)"  dt!tailed| 
itates  that  Henry  kept  the  Kinfi^'s  standard,  but  returned  bis  barm. 
Hist.  Ecri.  xii,  up.  Hixt.  det  Gmilet^  xii.  72 J. 

f  The  Orijiitmmt  was  a  squ&m  gonlkkin  of  flftme-coloured  silk 
with  ttM  lowiir  part  cut  into  three  iiwiillow-uilii,  without  any  liliuitnry, 
(although  in  a  vignette  reiJrvML'nting  the  scene  described  in  the 
tvii,  prefixed  to  vol.  xii.  of  the  Secveil  dn  Hisfanen*  de§  Gaulet.  H 
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recent  slaughter  by  ibe  labour  of  some  Musulman 
slaves;  the  Churches  and  Mosques  were  delivered  up 
to  the  Cler^  and  dedicated  afresh,  or  now  first  con- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship ;  and, 
tenanted  by  the  vanous  population  of  her  martial  citiiens 
from  every  Western  Nation,  Jerusalem  presented  the 
novel  aspect  of  an  European  settlement.  After  the 
occupation  of  the  City,  the  earliest  care  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Crusade  was  pven  to  the  duty  of  securing-  their 
conquest.  The  establishment  of  a  Feudal  Kingdom  in 
Palestine  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  familiar  example 
of  the  same  form  of  polity  in  the  Western  Monarchies, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  niartial  system  of 
tenures  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  State  and  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  eighth  day, 
therefore^  after  the  capture  of  the  City,  the  Princely  and 
Noble  Chieftains  of  the  Crusading  host  assembled  to 
confer,  by  their  free  voices,  the  Feudal  Sovereignty  of 
Jerusalem^  with  its  future  dependencies,  upon  one  of 
their  Body,  The  accidents  of  war  had  diminished  the 
number  of  those  great  leajdera  of  the  European  Chivalry 
who,  by  their  hereditary  rank,  the  strong  array  of  their 
reUiiners,  or  the  influence  of  persona!  character,  were 
entitled  to  aspire  to  this  honour.  Boemond  and  Bald* 
win  were  already  seated  in  the  Principalities  of  Antioch 
and  Edessa,  and  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  imme- 
diate participation  in  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Holy 
War  ;  the  Great  C^unt  of  Vermandois  and  the  Count  of 
Chart  res  had,  with  deeper  reproach,  altogether  deserted 
the  sacred  expedition  ;  and  although,  in  Chivairk  fame, 
Tancred  was  at  least  their  equal,  the  Princes  of  Sove- 
reign rank  who  remained  with  the  army  were  four  only 
in  number:  the  two  Roberts^  of  Normandy  and  of 
FlandcfSi  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Of  these  Princes,  if  we  may  believe  our 
Anglo-Norman  Writers,  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
offered  first  to  the  brave  but  prodigal  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  declined  by  his  modest  distrust  of  his  own 
merits,  by  his  less  praiseworthy  indolence,  or  by  his 
preference  of  hh  European  Duchy.  If,  on  the  other 
band^  we  credit  the  Proven ijal  Chroniclers  of  the  Cru- 
sade, the  same  profier  and  refusal  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity must  be  ascribed  to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse.*  But 
the  tale  of  Robert's  election  is  entirely  discredited  by  the 
silence  of  every  immediate  Chronicler  of  the  Crusade  \ 
and  the  grasping  ambition  and  selfish  cupidity  ever  dis* 
played  by  the  Count  of  Thoulouse^  both  before  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  are  not  only  incompatible 
with  the  disinterestedness  imputed  to  him  by  his 
adherents,  but  are  expressly  stated  by  a  better  anthorityf 
to  have  occasioned  the  rejection  of  his  claims.  Between 
Robert  of  Flanders  and  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, if  there   existed  any  rivalry  in  pretension,   there 

*  Raytnaml  det  AgUetf  p.  179.  Albert,  AqueosiSj  p.  283.     Gai- 
hettf  p.  537. 
f  WilkrmaiTyi.p.  763. 


was  at  least  no  equality  of  merit ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  intrigues  ot  the   wily  and  jealous   Provencal,  the 
general  voice  of  the  assembly  proclaimed    Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  as  the  most  deserving,  both   by  his  prowesf 
and  piety,  amongst  all  the  Princely  Champions  of  the 
Cross^  to  receive  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  and  the  gtiar- 
dianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     The  spirit  of  Godfrey 
was    too    magnanimous    to    shrink   from    the    periloM 
and    unquiet   charge    which   intrusted    to    him    rather ] 
tlie  sword    of    the  Crusader    than    the   sceptre   of  aOd 
Feudal    King.      Me    was     immediately    conducted  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and 
there  inaugurated  in  bis  new  office:  but,  with  the  pioM 
humility  which  distinguished  his  character,  he  refilled  lo 
have  a  regal  diadem  placed  on   his  brows  in  thai  dlj, 
wherein  bis  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns;  tttj 
modestly  declining  the  name  with   the  decoralion  of  i 
King^r  he  would  accept   no   prouder   title   than  thilof 
Advocate  or  Defender  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ  * 

But  from  the  election  of  Godfrey  of  Bouilloo  m 
not  the  less  be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  hhTis  K 
ooai  OF  Jerusalem.     By  that  event,  stability  was 
to   the   recent  conquests  of  the  Crusaders;  and  Ji 
salem  which,  after  a  possession  of  more  than  fourhtt- 
dred  and   fifty  years  since  its  surrender   to  Omar,  hid 
been   wrested    out  of    the    hands  of    the   disci plei  d 
Mohammed,  was  converted  into  the  Capital  of  a  Cbi* 
tian  State.     Afier  the  worthy  choice  of  a  Sovereign  lo 
defend    and  govern   their  conquests,   it    remained  Ik 
the   Crusaders  only  to   secure   their  maintenance  ind 
extension  by    regulating  the   Martial,  Civil,  and  Eedte' 
siastical  Institutions  of  the  new  Kingdom.     The  Reli- 
gious zeal  and  the  prudential  policy  of  the  couquero5 
were  yet   to  be  exercised  in  providing  for  its  defence: 
but   their  vows  were    already  accomplished ;   and  the 
great  design  of  the   First  CunsAnEt  had   been  coih 
eluded   in   the  triumphant   recovery  of  the    Holy  S^ 
pulchre. 

*  The  title  of  Adi?ocate  or  Defender  of  a  Church  or  MaoiHv; 
was  familiar  to  the  Age  of  Gotlfrey  :  w  hen,  under  that  tenzi,  it  wm 
customary  for  EcdasuL«tieal  Budiei  to  purchase  the  protectiaa  d 
aome  Priucf!  or  powerful  Noble.     But  wee   Du   Can^,  r.  Aim^ 

f  Robertub  Mod.  p,  74—77,  Albert ua  Aqiieosis,  p,  276— W 
BaldricuB  Arch.  p.  132 — 134.  Haymond  des  Agilem,  p,  175— IJl 
Radidphus  Cad.  p  320-'.'?'i4.  Fukherius.  CamoL  p.  396^-401 
Guibert,  p.  533—537.     WillennuB  Tyr.  p.  746—763,  6u:, 

Thtfse  references  embrojce  the  original  atitborities  for  iD  t^ 
detiiih  given  in  the  text  of  tho  iiege  and  capture  of  Jerusako. 
But>  throughout  the  above  nairatiTei  the  preient  Gompilatioo  ii  alw 
largely  indebted  to  the  lat>ours  of  our  modem  Eugliih  Bistofwu 
of  the  same  events:  to  the  LVlIIth  Ch*plcr  of  QihtwD.  irhid 
though  not  exempt  from  some  errors  of  fact  and  inor«  obligiiilift 
of  jwntimeutj  uffirrsi  a  masterly  slcftch  of  the  spirit  and  trMntiftW* 
of  the  First  Cruftude;  and  to  the  more  recent  and  ample  Wo^^i 
Mr,  Mills,  who  {Histftr^  of  ihr  Cru»adrt^  vol  L  c*  1 — 6.)  hii  i> 
dustriMUsly  exhausted  the  stores  of  the  LAtin  ChRiniclei*,  ipd 
executeil  his  design  with  leqiufcl  truth  and  ability. 
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grtss  of  time,  insensibly  attained  a  deliberative  voice, 
and  reared  its  head  in  the  Ass«mbties  of  the  Three 
Estates,  on  a  par  with  the  Nobles  and  Ecclesiastics, 

Louis  VII.  on  the  death  of  his  Father  was  scarcely 
more  Ihau  ei^^hteen  years  of  s^ ;  yet  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  so  quiet  and  undisputed  was  his  accession, 
thai  be  Ihoiifrhi  it  unnecessary  to  confirm  it  by  celebrat- 
in£^  a  secund  coronation.  He  wms  the  first  of  his  race 
who  had  ventured  to  deviate  from  that  established  cus- 
tom ;  and  that  he  felt  secure  in  declining  it,  affords 
stronj^  evidence  that  the  Royal  authority  had  been 
largely  increased  under  his  Father's  sagacious  Govern- 
ment. A  similar  wise  course  was  in  the  outset  pursued 
by  Ihe  Son  ;  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  lonit  reigu  of 
Louis  ie  Jeitne  had  resembled  its  first  eight  years,  or  if 
his  life  had  terminated  at  their  conclusion,  he  would 
have  claimed  a  station  of  just  repute  in  the  Annals  of 
France.  Both  in  that  Country  and  in  Aquitaine  he 
resolutely  maintained  his  sovereignly  against  the  en- 
croachments of  his  restless  Vassals  ;  and  even  the  usurp- 
ations of  the  Holy  See,  resistance  to  which  demanded 
greater  moral  courage,  were  met  by  him  with  fearless- 
ness and  constancy.  His  refusal  to  sanction  some  Epis- 
copal appointment  made  by  Innocent  IL,  without  regard 
to  the  Royal  authority,  brought  down  upon  him  a  lIuH 
of  Excommunication  ;  and  the  several  Cities  in  which 
his  Court  resided  were  laid  under  the  privations  of  an 
Interdict.  For  more  than  three  years,  the  King  disre- 
garded these  anathemas  ;  and  if  in  the  end  he  bowtd  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Church,  his  submission  was  far  less 
the  produce  of  a  conviction  of  its  paramount  rights,  (ban 
of  a  wounded  conscience  which  sought  relief  from  the 
only  fount  of  healing  discovered  by  the  darkness  of  his 
times,  lu  a  feud  with  one  of  his  most  puissant,  and 
therefore  most  turbulent  Nobles*  Thibaud,  Count  of 
Champagne  and  Blois,  Louis  attacked  and  captured  the 
strong  Castle  of  Vi try  ;  and  willing  to  prevent  the  re- 
occupation  by  an  enemy  of  a  post  so  advantageous,  he 
9el  fire  to  liis  prize.  The  fiames  spread  widely  beyond  its 
walls  ;  and  the  principal  Church  of  the  adjoining  town, 
into  which  thirteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  of  every 
sex  and  age.  had  sought  asylum,  was  involved  in  the  con- 
flagration, and  burned  to  ashes  before  any  of  the  miser- 
able victims  whom  it  contained  could  find  escape.  The 
Ring,  u  spectator  of  this  sad  calamity,  of  which  he  had 
most  unintentionally  been  the  author,  abandoned  himself 
to  the  bitterest  remorse  ;  and  employed  the  mediation 
of  the  two  most  distinguished  Ecclesiastics  in  his  domi- 
nions, Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaujc,  and  Pierre-/e-r^?re- 
rahie  of  Clugny,*  to  procure    remission  of  the  Papal 


Moftv«f  are  endless ;  aad  it  cannot  b«  denied  that  the  reiu/t§  ot  the 
policv  of  Loiiis,  from  whatever  eaimt'  that  pohcy  arosv^  very  jjreiitly 
conlributed  to  ihe  relief,  the  freedom,  and  the  can^fetiuent  happiness 
of  the  large  and  degraded  majority  of  his  ^ubjecia. 

♦  Pierre-/oti^rt<?r(ii/r,  like  the  Monk  of  jarrow^  who  bore  the 
Mine  distiogmsbed  e[)ithet,  was  no  limall  lover  of  the  raarpeUtJii*. 
He  ii  cited  by  Nicolajd  Gilles  {Chroft.  ad  oitn.  1120.)  as  evidence 
for  an  astounding  event  which  occurre<l  durini^  (he  reign  of  Louis 
U  Grot.  A  certain  Count  of  Ma^^ou  had  rendered  himself  infamtjus 
by  the  cwraraission  of  every  crime  which  can  disgrace  human  nature, 
and  amon^  them  waa  the  freciuent  pilla|^  of  Churches  and  Relij^ious 
llousea.  Heaven  at  leagth  wearied  t>y  his  atrocities,  moi^t  fearfully 
chfiMtited  them.  IVhile  he  was  revellin-^  one  rlay  in  Ibe  Hall  of  bis 
Caiblle,  surrounded  hy  a  numerous  train  of  Knights  and  retainers, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Banquet^  a  black  man  of  gij^antic  trtature 
mounted  on  a  block  horse,  forced  his  way  throujifh  the  gates  and 
guards,  and  riding  up  the  ceatte  of  the  Hall  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  company,  commanded  the  Baron  to  follow  him.     Thif  wretch wj 


wrath.  The  difTleulties  which  intenrened  in  promoting 
this  reconciliation  were  not  wholly  removed  in  the  hfe* 
time  of  Innocentt  and  it  was  not  until  the  tiara  had 
paiy^ed  to  Celestiri  II.  that  Louis  was  absolved. 

The  xealoQs,  ardent,  and  energetic  spirit  of  St  Ber» 
nard  had  hitherto  directed  its  great  natural  powers  and 
extensive  acciuisitions  (the  latter  more  than  eommensu* 
rate  with  the  knowled^  of  hifi  Age)  to  barren  and 
perplexed  questions  of  Sctiool  Divinity.  A  long  con- 
troversy on  abstruse,  and  for  the  most  part  unintelliajiblc 
speeulationsregardinr  the  Trinity,*  which  tie  maintained 
with  Peter  Abebid,  who*^  genius  was  in  all  points  worthy 
of  his  rivalry!  altei  an  ineffectual  reference  toa  Conncil,  and 
even  an  appeal  to  the  Pope»  wasadjnsledonly  by  mutual 
compromise*  But  a  I'ar  wider  theatre  was  now  opening 
for  the  display  of  Bernard's  g^reat  intellectual  influence; 
and  tile  fervid  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  an  indivi* 
dual,  actuated  by  motivei*  which,  even  if  mistaken,  cliiim 
our  ad  ITU  ration  from  their  piety  and  thdr  purity,  was 
once  again  to  roll  the  tide  of  Christum  war  up^ju  the 
shores  of  Syria,  It  is  for  another  pi  nee  that  we  reserve 
our  narrative  of  the  causes  and  events  of  the  lid  Cru- 
sade ;  and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  exertions 
of  St,  Bernard  and  the  preparations  of  France.  No 
sooner  was  a  Holy  War  proposed  than  Louis  VII.  ar- 
dently devoted  himself  to  the  enterprise.  Si  ill  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  personally  brave,  hitherto  successful,  it 
can  little  surprise  us  that  he  cttnt  em  plated  wiih  intense 
delight  the  new  field  of  glory  and  chivalrous  adventure 
which  opened  to  him  in  the  East.  Numerous  motives 
cooperate<i  to  strengthen  his  desire.  His  imaginalion 
was  kindled  by  reports  of  the  sulfenngs  of  the  Christians 
and  the  oppression  of  the  Infidels  ;  he  called  to  mind 
that  his  elder  brother  Philip,  be  to  re  the  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  life,  had  bound  him. self  by  a  vow  to 
serve  in  Palestine;  and  as  the  inheritor  of  that  bro- 
ther's Crown,  he  felt  that  he  inherited  his  vow  also. 
The  horrible  calamity  at  V^itry  was  ever  present  to  his 
memory,  and  to  this  remembrance  was  added  compunc* 
tion  tor  his  long  resistance  of  the  Papal  interdict;  of- 
fences for  which  the  ass utnp tion  of  the  Cross  seemed 
the  only  atonement  Thus  resolved,  he  convoked  a 
general  Assembly  of  the  French  Nobles,  a  Parliament  as 
it  was  styled  in  the  summonses,  to  meet  at  Vezelny  in 
Nevers,  during  the  ensuing  Ea.'iter ;  and  neither  the 
Abbey  of  that  town,  nor  its  Public  Square,  ctnild  con* 
tain  the  huge  multilndes  which  thronged  together  at  the 
appointed  season.     Overflowing  even  the  suburbs,  the 

maut  OS  ir  coiittrairied  hy  some  invisible  powt* r,  and  feeling  tJmt 
rt»igtajnce  woultl  he  imctt^ii^r  rune  ut  the  finit  word,  and  deiceniled 
with  trembling  stvp'A  tu  the  CaNtle  i^ateg,  where  another  horse  fully 
ca]iartBoned  awaitt-d  him.  No  sooner  had  he  moivntedj  than  hi» 
griesly  visitor,  auiziti^  the  rein^,  raivfid  both  hintM^df  and  his  cumpa* 
nion  in  the  air.  The  whidi*  town  run  out  to  see  the  irondur,  and 
long  as  thi^ir  eyes  could  diatinguiih,  the  pair  contitiui'd  riding  and 
aijcendiiii;  upwards,  while  the  cries  of  *'  SitVf  me»  frietida,  save  me  I" 
died  faintly  and  more  faintly  on  the  ear.  They  ut  length  fhsappear^ 
ed,  "  and  every  one  returae*!  to  his  own  home  oveR'ome  with  terror, 
and  convincetl  in  his  heart  that  thv  UiA  «f  veogeance  will  puniith 
without  pity  all  »iich  as  dare  to  violate  the  property  of  ihn  Church." 
*  Yet  it  was  a  desire  to  bring  to  the  levt^l  uf  Reiiwti  that  which 
Rea.%tMi  is  inadequate  to  cmnprehend,  which  em  harked  AtteUrd  iu 
(his  Vury  disputation  on  the  Trinity.  II  i»  ncholurK  wire  not  cuntent 
limply  to  l>e  tang  hi  ^ — Humana*  Rattonrs  rrtjmrfbftnt,  H  f>/y*  qyte 
int^iligi  ifuam  yii<r  dim  po*9rnt  effta^ttaiiunt :  titcrnteji  fjutdtm  yer- 
borum  iuprrjluam  fstt  proiatiotttm  qunm  iHiritifffntut  Hon  trtfuereturs 
nee  cr^di  pofju*  a/i<futd  nUi  pnmitut  iftte/Jfrctmn  :  rt  ndicuinMym  ttwe 
ti/iqttan  iiAw  prcedicare,  q-uod  nee  ip§e  nee  t/H  quot  doceret  Inirtfevtu 
caprrf:  potitni.  (P.  Ab«lardt,  Operot  p.  20*) 
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EUioty.    eager  devotees  afljoiiriied  to  a  neighbouring^  hill,*  al 
-^•,/— ^  the  Jiwt  and  on  the  ascent  of  which  i lie y  raiisjetl  ihem- 
From       selves  as  in  an  Arnphilheatre.      Eu^nius  IIL  had  been 
A.  D,       iii\iic-d  to  ctjnKecrale  tliis  Assembly  by  his  presence  ;  but 
llOiS.       detained   in  Italy  by  the  troubles  of  his  Poniificate,  he 
**^         <leleg^ted    St,    Bernard    as    his    representative.       The 
A-  !>•       ineaicre  and  atleruialed  form  of  the  Orator  contrasted 
HMy.      Mrfinc^ly  with  the  vehement  and  fiery  spirit  of  his  ad* 
drejis  •,  but  lonjj  ere  he  could  bring  iiis  speech  tc»  con- 
clusion, it,  was  interrupted  by  shouts  from  the  j^urround- 
ing   auditors,    '*  Tlie   Cross,   the  Cross."     The   Crosses 
prepared  for  the  occasion  were  accordingly  distributed 
und   rapidly  exhausted  ;  and   when  the  zealous   Abbot 
perceived  the  deficiency,  he   tore  strips   from  his  own 
clothes  and   presented   the    holy  symbols    thus    rudely 
t;ishiuned  to  those  who  needed  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  appear  without  the  badge  which  pledged  Ihetn 
us  associated  in  the  proposed  expedition.! 

Loo  is  and  his  Queen  were  the  first  who  contracted 
this  solemn  engagement ;  and  when  the  names  of  the 
Knightf^,  who  promised  compimionship,  had  been  en- 
rolled, the  command  of  the  whole  armament  was  len- 
^lered  to  St,  Bernard,  lie  hat!  the  wisdom  to  refuse  ; 
he  knew  that  the  trumpet  rather  than  the  sword  was  the 
weapon  which  he  could  most  fitly  exercise  ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  possessed  neither  sufticienl.  mUitary 
science,  nor  physical  strength,  U*  array  a  host  in  battle. 
This  self-knowledge  is  strong  evidence  of  his  good  sense  ; 
and  his  charily  is  no  less  strikingly  attested  hyacircnlar 
letter,  addressed  (o  the  Cnisaflers,  exhorting  Ihem  to 
avoid  the  cruelty  with  which  their  predecessors  in  the 
former  expedition  liad  visited  the  undeserving  Jews.  It 
was  not  only  i!ie  massacre  of  that  unhappy  people 
which  lie  condenined,  bnl  even  their  plunder;  a  doctrine 
unheard  of  in  those  days,  in  which  to  Bparethe  hlood  of 
an  Israelite  w;is  considered  almost  supererogatory^  gen- 
tleness^  to  s|]are  his  gold  approached  to  absolute  sin. 
St,  Bernard  prohibited  robbery  no  less  than  murder; 
but  at  the  .same  time  he  very  reasonably  announced  that 
those  who  assnmwl  the  Cross  were  not  obliged  to 
comply  with  any  usurious  Imrgain  which  they  might 
huve  contracted  with  Jews  who  provided  loans  for  their 
outfit,  A  mind  which  could  tlius  discreetly  and 
humanely  distinguish  the  path  of  dnty  was  very  far 
from  being  impregnated  with  that  blind  fanaticism  of 
which  it  has  been  ot\en  ami  unjustly  accused.  St. 
Bernard  continued  to  preach  the  Crusade  with  equal 
success  through  the  remainder  of  France,  in  Swisser- 
land,  and  in  Germany.  Money  was  procured  chiefly  by 
subsidies  and  benevolences  from  Religious  communities^ 
rarely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  obtained  without  somewhat  of 
campulston.  The  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  little  trusting 
fo  the  effect  of  St.  Bernard's  recommendation  lo  mercy, 
withdrew  and  conc^ealed  themselves ;  and  some  of  the 
richer  towns  in  France  bartered  their  wealth  tor  privi- 
leges, grants  of  which  were  not  always  observed  with 
scrupulous  fidelity-t     A  Council   of  War  rashly  deter- 

*  /h  /atfte  iptittt  monttM  f-lzeiiacfrtgit,  jusin  viatn  Auiwofinrf^n- 
Mf^m,  nbi  ru  ih  vttuxii  moth  fabrtcata  f*t  Eevle$ta  m  honorc  Sandw 
Crm*s.  {jHOH^tm  f'hrontiytn,  up.  Hhf.  f/ft  Gau/rs^  xih  120,) 

I  Oilii  (It'  Duifjilu,  ap.  f{i»t.  lifM  Gnn/rt,  xii,  92. 

I  Tht'  town  of  S«ns  wyj»  thu»  <if ceiveil  Iti  ll4fi  it  purchaBrd 
fmm  thv  King,  ut  a  conlly  price,  thv  rights  ai'  a.  Communr  ;  which, 
huwevf r,  wfTv  Mpf(;<lily  Fcsiimi*ilj  by  ibi*  advite  of  a  neijjhlHOiinD^f 
AliUut^  ItimM'ir  a  Ci  nsfltWr,  irvliiW:'  extraunlinttry  ex^Hinsea  requiriiil 
the  eiiLdietuin  of  all  hisi  rrrnifjr  due*  and  customs.  The  t  itiztfQjai  roMn 
and  put  the  AbK>t  to  Dtath  j  and  Loiiim  luiNtcniiig  in  pt^rson  to  rp- 
\mtA  the  mininfctionj   inflicted  capital  [pimiithmeat  with  v€ry  un- 


If 


mined  that  the  route  of  the  army  should  be  by  land. 
Regents  were  appointed  to  administer  the  Government 
during  the  King's  absence,  and  the  choice  of  the  Assembly 
fell  upon  his  brother-in-law  Raoul  of  Vermandois^  the 
Archbishop  of  Jiheims,  and  the  Abbot  Suger. 

Two  years  after  the  Assembly  at  Vewlay,  Louis  re- 
ceived the  Orijiamme  at  the  altar  of  St.  Denia,  kn«U 
betbre  the  Pope  for  his  benediction*  was  invested  by 
him  with  the  Pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff,  and  then  pasied 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  company  with  the  Monkii, 
eating  in  their  Refectory^and  sleeping  in  their  Dormitory,*  JJ 
Al  Whitsuntide  he  commenced  his  march  from  M etz,  at 
the  head  of  seventy  thousand  Knights,  motmted  and  cqoj- 
pletely  armed  ;  and  the  remaining  baud  of  infautry,  of 
camp-followers,  of  pilgrims  and  ofwomen,  so  far  swelleil 
this  immense  host,  that  two  hundred  thousand  souls  i 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Danube  with  him  betbre  thecti 
ofSummer.  ft  was  in  October  1 149,  that  accompanied  by 
no  more  than  three  hundred  lollowers*  the  remnant  ofhii 
once  magnificent  war-tram,  and  a  fugitive  in  barks  Ar- 
nished  by  Sicily,  be  landed  at  St.  Oilles  on  the  Rbooi»t 
Mortified,  disappointed,  and  humiliated  by  his  ig^nawi- ''*»f^ 
uious  Jailure,  henceforth  he  displayed  few  of  those  popu-  ,. 
lar  qualities/which,  before  the  Crusade,  bad  won  for  hia 
golden  opinions.  He  because  timid,  suspicious*  inooa- 
stant,  and  irresolute ;  whether  Peace  or  War  WM  ibi 
determination  of  the  day,  it!*  course  was  equally  liable 
to  be  interrupted  on  the  morrow;  and  each  ofiheiri 
seemed  adopted  not  for  itself^  hut  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  the  other.  Rash  in  the  conception  of  his  projecii, 
fickle  in  their  pursuit,  careless  in  their  execution,  evenif 
he  occasionally  proved  successful  in  the  tield,  ibe  ad- 
vantage there  gained  was  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  ardour  of  devotion  which  in  youth  had  animated 
him  to  undertake  the  Holy  War,  as  life  advanced  deft- 
nerated  into  a  narrow,  monkish  a.sceticisni  ;|  and  the 
two  and  thirty  years  during  which  he  continued  io  till 
the  tfirone  after  his  return  from  Palestine  are  dulU 
tractive,  and  inglorious. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  most  prominent  contempoi 
were  snatched  away  by  death  not  long  after  he  reenti    _ 
France.    Geoffrey  Plantagenet,^  Count  of  Anjou,  second 
husband  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  died  in  1151,  leaving 
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usual  ieverity  iipon  thofe  whom  be  bad  atready  deiVmudecL  Haoy 
of  the  nngleaderit  were  thruwn  beadlocig  from  the  summit  of  orc  of 
their  own,  towers  ;  a  cruel  modu  uf  cxi'criitioa  of  which  v«  have  before 
mentioned  another  iniitancej.  and  which  Du  Caa}^  has  noted  u 
afTording  {)n'Ci!deitt  to  the  sentt«nc:«?  of  the  umirper  Mourtzoupblai^ 
after  the  Latin  conqueit  of  Coustantinupte.  (0&<.  tut  ViUehanloiiiat 
^  dxiii.) 

*  Odo  de  Dio>;ilO|  ap.  Hitt.  ttea  GauItM^  xii.  93. 

f  GihhoD  (ch.  Ivi.  vol.  x.  p.  316.)  and  Murafori  {jinmaii  ttitvM, 
ad  ann.  II 49)  beiheve  the  fttory  of  tht'  cAptTrro  of  Louis  hy  ihi 
Greeks  on  hh  TL'lurn.  Du  Gauge,  iu  hi»  nolL»ti  on  Cinnainut,  (IiIk  ii» 
c.  19,  p,  49.)  hai  i<xamined  tht?  evidence  fur  this  incident;  wbidi 
M.  de  Sitinioiidi  atisohitcly  rejects,  ou  the  authvrity  of  a  Letter  ttafP 
the  Kiug  himself  to  Suger,  explaining  the  causeft  of  hi»  d«by,  wbid) 
may  be  fouud  ap,  fftgf,  t/es  GatUety  xv,  511  May  nut  the  ¥nt\^Q( 
Ciunamii»^  upon  which  Gilibon  rtdies,  ir«#'  »^i>«»  igxli  ^w  »Aww<a.  b« 
accepted  from  a  ByXKntim^  writer,  an  if  tney  xteta  0XMy§it  Sfi^^t,  and 
rendered  accardiui^ly  '*  narrowly  esca^H?d  capture?''  Se©  a  Paper 
liy  M.  Bun  guy  in  the  Mrm.  de  CAcudttmt  dr$  JiucripttOfU^  tom.ib- 
pf-lfK 

I  The  fullowing  are  som*'  of  tht?  merits  in  consequence  of  •K>fl> 
Louis  Vli.  has  HometimeH  tweu  Citlletl  /f  fteux.  U  obtrrwii  irnu 
Cttremes^  M^ainttrnoit*  de  vti9  rt  de  pointfn  fau*  /«  r^n(lred4*^  amiUpd 
r^tfu/terrmrnl  aur  offictt  t/irinf,  rt  r^apfrtoii  /«  MimttrfM  df  tmntd 
au  point  ffUf  dant  fet  prove MH/ttt  %l  fattoit  pane'  dtvnni  im  ^mq^** 
ffiotndre  Cierc.      UArt  de  irnfrr  les  Date*,  i.  577. 

^  Geoflrey  was'^  a  tniffhty  hunter/'  and  his  name  ts  tracvd  to  hu 
posfiionl'ur  me  chase  whicii  delaiued  him  perpetuiUly  fluM /r#  yfii^/«. 
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f.    his  eldest  son  Henry  in  possession  of  Maine,  Touraine, 

■^  and  Anjon,  and  ricrhtful  cliiimant  to  En  gland  and  Nor* 
tninrfy.  The  Abbot  Su^er  fell  next,  m  l he  year  following; 
aad  ihe  high  Blation  to  which  he  had  elevated  himself 
fmm  obscure  parentage,  the  ascendency  which  he  main- 
tajned  over  two  successive  Kinjx^,  and  his  ynblamed  exer* 
CISC  of  the  Sovereign  power  while  Regent,  ap|>eur  to 
justify  the  reputation  for  wisdom  as  well  as  good n ess » 
which,  in  spite  of  occasional  disparagement,  he  has  very 
generally  enjoyed.  St.  Bernard,  the  most  distinguished 
personage  of  his  time,  whether  we  regard  his  talents  or 

(er-  the  influence  obtained  by  them,  closed  his  active  career 
in  1159,  Seldom  has  an  Ecclesiastic  Intermingled  so 
largely  with  Politics  with  less  tJelriment  to  his  spiritual 
character ;  few  are  there  who  atler  the  attainment  of 
Canonization  have  so  long  and  so  honourably  continued 
to  attract  the  notice  of  posterity, 

Henry  Plantagenet  had  already  done  homage  to  the 
King^  of  France  tor  the  Fief  of  Normandy,  and  he  was 
meditating  the  invasion  of  England  when  a  more  certain 
hope  of  increasing  his  power  presented  itself  nearer  houie. 
During  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  Lonisjt  is  said,  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  his  Queen.  Whether  the 
charge  which  names  a  handsome  Saracen  as  the  favoured 
lover,  or  that  which  exposes  her  to  still  greater  ohfoqny 
with  Raymon<l,  l^rince  of  Antioeh,  her  maternal  uncle, 
be  ad  muted  or  discredited,  her  subsequent  history  amply 
avouches  that  the  temper  of  Eleanour  was  little  adapted 
to  promote  conjugal  happiness.  Jealousy  on  the  one 
side,  contempt  on  the  other,  were  easy  preludes  to  an 
open  quarrel ;  and  when  Eleanour  complained  that  she 
had  wedded  a  Monk  instead  of  a  Monarch,  it  uas  not 
probahle  that  Louis  would  be  backward  in  rememt>ering 

I  that  a  forbidden  degree  of  kindred  had  once  been  im- 
puted to  his  marringe ;  and  tlmt  stieh  a  plea  eiisnred 
facility  of  divorce.  A  Gallican  Council  pronounced  lliat 
the  Rtijal  pair  were  within  the  prohibited  atbnity  ;  and 

»lhe  King,  after  sixteen  years  of  marriage,  acquiesced  in 
tWs  decision.  How  far  Louis  was  politic  in  again 
dissevering  Aquitaine  and  Poitiers  from  France,  on 
account  of  a  matrimonial  discontent*  need  not  be  in- 
quired  ;  that  he  acted  honourably  when  upon  the  repu- 
diation of  his  wi(e  he  returned  her  dower,  is  not  to  be 
denied.* 

So  convinced  was  Louis  that  the  infamy  of  his 
divorced  Queen  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  her  re- 
Riarriage,  that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  assurance* 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  that  the  poorest  gentle- 
man in  his  dominions  would  spurn  her  for  a  wife.  But 
the  broad  lands  of  Aquitaine  were  no  sharers  in  her 
j^^  dishonour ;  Eleanour  had  not  completed  her  thirtieth 
year;  she  was  rich,  high-born,  and  beautiful;  and 
suitors  accordingly  were  not  wanting  whom  either  love 
or  ambition  rendered  incredulous  of  her  frailty.  As  she 
crossed  the  domains  ofThibaud,  Count  of  Blois,  (second 
son  of  the  late  similarly-named  turbulent  Count  of 
Champagne,)  in  order  to  return  to  her  own  States,  he 
demanded  her   hand  ;  and  on  being  refused,  prepared 

■  *  Hit  title  of  it  Jeuttf  hai  scmietimiPS  bepn  ascnl>e'd  to  thia  easy 
abftiidonment  of  a  lar^e  territury.  It  wus  more  protvably  i^iven  as  a 
diiitinctiton  from  liit  Father,  who  bore  thi^  a&me  BaptLiin.ial  name, 
(Louiii»)  at  the  time  of  their  asutociation.  The  aiithoni  of  VArt  de 
v^rifit^  let  Dntrt  speak  of  Loiiii»*i  surrender  of  Klodoour's  portion 
with  str&ight'forwRrd  and  rao«t  commeudable  hooesty.  L€m  Fo/*- 
tifueM  Machtavc/Zutft  n*Qnt  ptu  manque  dt  dirt  que  Lorn*  avroit  du 
wr  aa  femme  ei  garder  ia  doL  AJatM  on  ne  cQimoit  pta  dt  Lm 
f  mi  HumahK  qui  ttntorite  o  retcmr  /e  btcn  d^autnti    i.  576. 


for  violence,  which  she  escaped  by  a  speedy  flight  to 
Tours.  But  there  also  a  like  danger  awaited  her  from 
Geoffrey ,  y  o u  n ger  bro  t h  er  of  H  e  n  ry  o f  Nor  m  a  u  d  y .  Lord 
of  but  three  poor  Ca.slles,  that  Prince  dared  not  openly 
propose  to  the  wealthy  heiress  ;  but  slratogem  might 
obtain  the  prize  ;  and  in  this  hope  he  laid  a  train  for 
her  abditction  from  the  harbour  of  Pdes.  iier  good  for- 
tune a  second  time  preserved  her;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
arrived  at  Ciuienne  than  she  wrote  to  Henry  himself,  prof- 
lering  to  him  lier  hand  and  her  Duchy,  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  a  passion  for  that  young  Prince  may 
have  contrihuled  to  the  disgust  which  she  felt  for  Louis, 
and  have  inclined  her  to  forward  the  divorce.  Henry  bad 
twice  visited  the  Court  of  France  ;  he  was  in  the  tbiwer 
of  his  age,  brave,  gallant,  vigorous,  handsome,  and  accooi- 
plished.  Even  exclusive  of  such  attractions,  to  Eleanour, 
who  needed  protection »  alliance  with  the  existing  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  the  probable  future  King  of  Eiighmd, 
gave  all  that  she  required;  while  the  great  angmenla^ 
tion  of  jjower  which  her  territories  conferred,  could  not 
but  render  tfie  proposal  most  agreeable  to  Henry.  The 
negoliatitrn,  therefore,  even  it  not  betbre  arranged,  was 
rapidly  concluded  ;  and  six  short  weeks  after  Eleanour 
ceased  to  be  Queen  of  France,  she  became  Bride  of  Jienry 
Plantagenet  and  Duchess  of  Normandy.* 

The  mortification  felt  by  Louis  at  this  unei peeled 
aggrandr/ement  of  his  Vassal  at  his  own  expense,  no 
doubt  laid  deeply  the  foundation  of  that  almost  unceas- 
ing discord  which  marked  the  subsequent  lives  of  these 
two  Princes.  More  than  halt  of  the  dominions  which  the 
King  of  France  once  ruled  were  now  transferred  to 
Henry  ;  and  Louis  bitterly  lamenting  his  great  political 
mistake,  sought  everywhere  to  create  enemies  against 
that  rival  for  whom  he  had  unwittingly  prepared  so 
splendid  a  prize.  Fortune,  however,  continuefl  to  heap 
lier  benefits  on  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment which  left  the  usurper  Stephen  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne  of  England  during  bis  hletime»  equally 
securtfd  it  tti  Henry  on  his  demise.  That  event  was  not 
long  delayed,  and  within  a  year  from  the  Treaty  which 
fixed  his  succession,  Henry  11.  received  his  Crown  at 
Westminster.  By  the  Will  of  his  Father,  the  State  of 
Normandy  was  to  pass  to  the  second  brother  Cieoffrey 
whenever  Henry  became  King  of  England,  and  the 
latter  had  swurn  to  the  solemn  observance  of  that  con- 
dition. BtJt  the  avance  of  the  Pope  relieved  !iim  trom 
the  burden  of  perjury  ;  the  weak  vanity  of  Louis,  not- 
withstanding his  many  causes  of  resentment,  was  flat- 
tered when  so  great  a  Sovereign  ottered  to  do  personal 
hoinage  before  his  throne ;  ajid  disregarding  Geoffrey's 
rights,  he  confirmed  the  usurper  in  the  Fief  which  he 
sought  to  retain » 

The  details  of  those  frequently  renewed  hostdilies 
which  occurred  between  Louis  Vli.  and  Henry  IL  will 
find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  Annals  of  England  ; 
and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  such  few  matters 
as  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Biography  of 
the  former.  Although  pre^jaring  to  enforce  by  arms 
the  pretensions  which  he  advanced  to  the  Counties  both 
of  Nantes  and  of  Toulouse,  Henry  in  a  personal  inter- 
viewf  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  King  of 


*  Gervasiua,^  nd  ann,  H5'2.     Gut.  Neiibrip^nNift,  i.  3L 

\  During  this  vi»t  of  Heiiiy  tu  Paris,  LoniSt  cut  Rafhilfuj  dc 

Dicvto  in  tortile  u«,  i^^ve  up  hi»  Fiiiacc  to  \\\^  Hoyal  Gucitf,  Aud  we»t 

(o  lodge  in  ttiv  CloWtets  of  Nutrer  Dame.  Hence  rhe  authurtt  of  UAn 

dc  v^njirr  lei  Date*  acutely  deduce  that  in  thoke  tiroea  the  Kiugt  of 
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History.     France  to  Ihe  betrolbal  of  Marg-aret,  the  issue  of  that 
^"^^>^*^  Prince's  second  marna£re,'  to   Henry  CmirtmanteU  his 
I' mm      own  eldtrst  son  by  llie  divorced  Queen  Eleanour.     The 
A.  D.       Bridep^room  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  three  v^arStlhe 
I  iw».      Bride  that  of  twice  as  niany  months  ;  her  dower  was  to 
be  the  Vexin,  whicli  was  intermerliutefy  coiisig^ned   to 
.  j     '       the  proteclion  of  ttie  Knisfhts  Templars  ;  and  the  infant 
Princess  was  in  trusted  lo  the  hands  of  her  Father-in-law, 
I  I  ro       «nti!,  at  a  fittinfr  agt»,  a  Papal  dis|xmsation  should  permit 
BetmfhaJ  Df  *^^  nn|)linls   lo  be  solemnized.     On  this  alliance,  the 
Henry  K  in^:;  of  F^  n<r-land  no  doubt  thought  to  tound  a  prospect  ive 

r'ourttiiaa-    cl  a  i  rn  for  h  is  so  n  to  I  he  Cro w  n  o  f  F  ran ce .     T  he  I  w  o  el  d  e  r 
tA  and         dani»;htcrs  of  Louis  by  his  first  marriag^e  mig^ht  easily  be 
?"^''**^'****^  bastardized,  and  the  Saliqye  Law  was  not  yet  so  firmly 
respecttd  m  r ranee  as  to  prevents  very  rational  hope 
of  its  evasion  in  fa  von  r  of  the  temale  issue  of  his  se- 
cond bed. 

Durinjr  ibis  visit  to  Paris,  the  King  of  England  ob- 
tained  qniet   possession  of  Nanles  ;  and   concluded  a 
league  with  some  powerful  Barons  who  promised  assist- 
ance in  his  design  upon  Touhmse,     His  chief  force  con- 
sisted  of  Brabiun^ons,  mercenary  adventurers,  issuing 
originally,  as  I  heir  name  betokens,  from  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  and  offering  tlieir  swords,  like  the  CondoUieri 
of  later  limes,  to  the  most  profitable  marketf    Of  these 
soldiers  Fienry  at  one  time  had  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand in  his  service,  ijptm  whom,  so  long  as  he  could  supply 
them  with  keep.  pay.  and  httpe  of  plunder,  be  rested  far 
greater  confidence  than  upon  the  ordinary  feudal  levies* 
fieniy  11.    After  amusing  Louis  by  repeated  conferences,  iti  each 
*^^^*"     of   which    he  profns^ly  lavished  vague   e^ipressions  of 
ful  aUerapt  *f*C"f^^hip,  Iletiry,  believing  his  preparations  to  be  fully 
iT^iToulotise.  adeqnate  to  their  object,  marched  at  once  upijn  Tonionse. 
The  first  suspiciim  which  Louis  entertained  of  this  de.si.:Tn 
was  generated  by  hearing  of  Ihe  approach  of  a  hostile 
army  under  its  walls,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  throw- 
ing himself  inlo  the  City.     The  Englsh  force  was  des- 
tined for  a  coitp  de  main,  by  no  means  ibr  a  siege,  espe- 
A.  D.      cially  as  Toulouse  was  strongly   fortified  ;  and    Henry 
1159,      dexterously  concealing  his  weakness,  sent  a  trumpet  to 
infonn  Louis,  that  his  respect  for  the  Royal  authority 
was  too  great  to  permit  him  to  attack  a  garrison  ho- 
noured by  the  pa^sence  of  his  Sovereign.     No  scruples 
of  loyalty,  however,  restrained  him  from  other  and  more 
defenceless  portions  of  France,  and  having  pillaged  au 

FVince  had  but  one  Pal^ice  in  their  Cdpitd,  and  thtit  oiiej  by  no 
meaiiH  of  Ur^j^e  ibmenj^inns.  i,  577, 

•  With  t'uiisiance,  daujjhter  of  Alfonso  VII,  Kitig  »»f  Castile 
and  Leun.  Louis  maTried  her  in  1 154,  an<l  iti  n  fow  in<rnths  afri-r- 
wardi  m»tie  a  pil^^'riraage  to  Ct»iii|wtitelU.  Th*^  inl^^rima^tf  w«a  only 
an  OfttenHibl^  mutive ;  the  real  oliject  L>t  hiM  visit  was  to  JiNLf rluin 
whether  Iheie  wew  any  fouiidatiuQ  for  ii  maliciuuv  r*r|iiirt  thai  hh 
Queen  was  an  ille^itim^dti  daiif>;hter  of  Alfonso  by  a  low-born  con- 
cuhin«.  The  Aichhishop  uf  Toledo  a^isnrt^s  u's  that  Louis  relumed 
equally  overwhelmed  with  asfoninhmf  nt  at  the  ma^jnifiL't-nce  of  ihe 
Spanish  Court,  and  well  satisfied  that  hia  cooitort,  daupfhter  of  a 
ditter  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona^  was  on  bitth  sidew  of  illustrioua 
blood*     RoderictiB  Tuletaim«t,  ap,  Ht>t.  firx  Gau/t's,  xii-  2B3. 

+  They  were  named  aUo  Dj/ycrrji/jr^  from  the  lonjj  knives,  pro- 
viociiiJIy  called  cotterfht  which  formed  part  of  their  nffenttive  arms  ; 
and  Rfmtii'rM,  for  nunierou«  reasnnii  too  uiiHatt«<factory  to  deistrve 
quotation,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  I>u  Caii^*,  nti  v.  Ruptariut. 
Their  character  did  nut  staiul  very  hi|Th,  if  we  may  form  a  jndj^meiit 
on  the  report  of  the  Chrnmf}ur'iir  Sr  Dtni.%^  cited  by  Velly,  ii.  SL 
Gen*  tte  rompaffmr.  hnffftnd^t,  p/Z/nrdi,  rofirtirt^  /arrtmt,  tn/Amft^ 
diMsoim^  excttmntunttM.  th  ttrdmftit  It*  Munmferrt  et  ift  Etf/iarx  qh 
ie  pfupir  *f  trhrmt,  ft  taHrmrtttmrnt  /rt  fWfreM  et  iew  Rfh^irux, 
The  advanta^'e  which  they  offered  over  feudal  troops  arose  from  the 
Dermanency  of  iheir  service.  ITie  latter  were  bound  to  keep  the 
field  durint^  a  certain  number  of  dayw  only  \  the  former  remajned 
lioiler  armt  aatlun^  as  they  received  pay. 


extensive  r&nge  of  Country  with  impunity,  he  coDsenied 
to  a  brief  and  hollow  Peace. 

In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Coo* 
stance  in  childbed,  Louis  espoused  as  his  third  consort 
Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  Thibaud  of  Champagne.  The_ 
indecent   haste  with  which  this  engagement  was 
pleled,  only  fifieen  days  having  elapsed  since  the  de 
of  the  former  Queen,  may  have  been  occasioned   by  the 
anxious  desire  which  Louis  felt  to  eonlirm  the  successioo 
by  a  male  heir ;  and   that  Henry  entertaiDed  some  tp- 
prehension  of*such  an  event  may  be  concluded  from  the 
step  which   he  immediately   adopted    tn    consequence. 
Without  wailing,  as  had  been  stipulated,  til)  the  children  y 
became  of  marriageable  age,  he  solemnized  the  nuptials 
between  Henry  Court  mantel  and  Margaret   of  F 
and  demanded  and  received   her  dower  from  the  T< 
plars   to   whose   custody  it  had  been  assigned. 
family  aVUance,  instead  of  cementing  the  interests  ofthefi 
contracting  parties,  was  the  signal  for  new  war,  and 
part  which   during  its  course  was  taken  by  Louis 
espousing  the  cause  of  Thomas  h  Becket  when  he  soi 
refuge    in    France,  contributed   materially  to   heighta 
tntitutd  irritation.    *^  I  am  astonished/'  remarked  Louis, 
when  he  heard  of  the  confiscation  and  proscription  which 
succeeded  the  Archbishop^s  flight,  **that  my  Brother  of 
Engl  a  ml  should  have  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Psalov- 
ist,  *  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not/  "     "  He  would  perhapi 
have  remembered  them,"  was  the  adroit  answer  of  the 
Courtier  lo  whom  these  words  were  addressed,  **  if  he 
were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mass  as  frequently  as  your 
Majesty/'* 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  Peace  signed  at  Montmt- 
rail,  after  a  lingering  und  inconclusive  war  of  nine  years' 
continuance,  interrupted  by  frequent  armistices  and  coo- 
fere  nee  s,  that  Henry  Courtmantel   proceeded   tn  Pahs, 
and  officiated,  as  we  ha>  e  before  slated,  as  Grand  SencSr' 
chal.     But  on   the  nmrder  of  a  Becket,  it  seemed  as  if 
hostilities  would  be  renewed   more  angriiy  than  before. 
Indignation  was  at  its  height  throughout  France,  and 
Louis  wrote  to  Alexander  IJi.  complaining  that  **  cnali- 
ciousness  rising  up  against  a  Saint  of  God  had  pierad 
the  apple  of  Christ*s  eye,  and   the  light  of  CanterlMiry," 
and  exhorting  him  to  unsheath  the  sword  of  St.  Pettf ; 
for  that  the  blood  of  the  Martyr  cried  to  the  univeml 
Church  tor  vengeance!     Henry  at  the  moment  was  m 
too  f^ritical  a  situation   to   venture  upon   bracing  anj    f 
enemy  whom  he  might  hope  to  conciliate  ;  and  having 
obtained  absolution   from  the  Pope,  be  employed  the 
offices  of  bis  Legate  to  reconcile  him  with  France  also. 
VVhen  the  sons  of  Henry  IL  arrived  at  manhood,  aod 
leagued  in  unnatural  rebellion  against  their  Father,  thri  J 
received  open  encouragement  from  the  Court  of  France.  ^ 
Paris  l>ecaine  Iheir  asylum  and  their  stronghold;  oo  j- 
giving  audience  to  Henry's  Ambassadors,  Louis  avowed 
that    he    recognised    no  other  King  of  England  thso    I! 
Court  mantel,  who  then  sate  by  his  throne  ;   he  invited 
his  Vassals  to  arm  in  that  Prince's  behalf;  and  be  swnre 
never  to  abandon  Uic  support  of  his  just  rights.     \\\  the 
war  which  ensued,  he  ireacheronsly  violated  a  capitula-'^* 
lion  which   bad   placed  Vcrnenil  in   his   hands  under  a  *' 
solemn  promise  of  i  nun  unity  ;  fired  I  lie  town  when  ibe 
English  army  hastening  to  its  relief  was  already  within 
sight ;  and  by  a  forced  march  endeavoured  to  escape 


*  Hi*t,  Quadr.  ii.  7. 

f  Epiit.  Lwl.  vii.  ccccviii.  ^p.  Hitt,  da  Ganie*,  i:7i  153^  fmdm^ 
Lofidun.  1816,  i.  27. 


f.    its  pur.<}uit     But  the  hasle  with  which  the  French  were 

■/  witiidrawn  filled  them  with  an  exagf^erated  apprehension 
I  of  danger  ;  the  ret  real  soon  becaintr  a  tlight  ;  and  over- 
lake  u  before  nightfall^  while  in  disorder,  fatifjued,  and 
dispirited,  the  whole  army  was  dLsastroiisly  routed  by  an 
enemy  panting  to  revenge  the  late  atrocious  perfidy,* 
Henry  vigorously  pursued  his  success  till  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  a  menaced  invasion  of  Court  mantel  ; 
und  it  w^H  at  that  lime  that  he  performed  his  memorable 
penance  at  the  Tomb  of  k  Deckel.  The  siege  of  Rouen 
occupied  Louis  during  the  Kin^  of  Euglands  absence  ; 
and  profiling  by  his  great  superiority  in  numbers  over 
the  garrison,  he  divided  his  army  into  three  cttrps,  which* 
relieving  each  other  every  eight  hours,  directed  their  ♦ 
atlacka  unremittingly  during  the  whole  four  and  twenty, 
on  a  single  point  of  the  City.  The  arrangement  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  Governor  ;  and  haing  met  by  a 
simiJiir  division  of  the  garrison,  failed  of  success. f  On 
the  Festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  whom  the  King  af- 
fected especial  devotion,  he  proclaimed  a  suspension  of 
arms,  and  ihe  majority  of  the  Citizens,  long  pent  within 
their  walla,  gave  loose  to  joy  by  active  sporls  and  care- 
less  festivity,  without  their  circuit.  The  Count  of  Flan- 
ders marked  with  a  piercing  eye  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  city^  and  he  suggested  to  Louis  how  easy  would  t>e 
its  caipture.  At  first  the  King  revolted  from  ."^o  treache- 
rous a  proposition  ;  but  jiersuaded  at  length  by  the 
urgency  of  his  less  scrupulous  ally,  he  ordered  hi^ 
Knights  lo  arm  secretly,  and  prepare  for  the  assault. t 
A  Priest  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  amusing 
himself  by  the  fine  prospect  from  the  tower  of  one  of 
the  Churches,  observed  an  unusual  movement  in  the 
enemy  s  camp  ;  and  suspecting  treachery*  sounded  the 
bell  which  was  near  him  ;  the  alarm  soon  became  ge- 
neral ;  the  citizens  hastened  back  to  their  ramparLs  ; 
L  the  gales  were  closed ;  and  when  the  French  troops 
advanced  as  they  believed  to  easy  and  certain  conquest, 
ihey  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  and  a  disgraceful 
repulse. 

^  Negotiations  were  once  more  commenced  on  IIenry*s 
return;  the  rvhel  sons  submitted  to  their  Father,  and 
Peace  with  France  was  concluded  at  Montlouis,  not  again 
lolie  violated.  Both  Kings,  now  advanced  in  years,  de- 
sired repose;  and  tacitly  consented  to  lay  aside  their 
long  existing  rivalry.     Frequently  engaged  in  amicable 

I  conferences,  they  formed  numerous  devotional  projects  : 
at  one  time  they  proposed  a  joint  personal  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  at  anotlier,  to  despatch  powerful 
succours  for  its  relief;  and  at  a  third,  they  determined 
upon  a  union  for  the  extirpation  of  those  Heretics,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Henricienx,  Bons-hommes,  or  Aibi- 
g^eiMetJ  were  establishing  themselves  both  in  ihe  French 


I 


t 


•  Benedictus  Ahbaa.  Hweilen-  Brorapton,  all  ad  ann,  1 1 73. 
GuK  Neubfij^ensiii  k  sileot  res]wcting  the  French  tirfeat, 

f  Muhammed  II.,  when  Uesie^jiug  Scutari  in  1-178,  dividtjd  hi§ 
great  furtt;»  exct-bditi^  »i*i?li*y  thuiuiand  men,  in  a.  vt-ry  samiliir 
tniuiniir,  und  was  aka  siinikrly  rt- jiuIm^I  hy  thv  VetieliiLiiH. 

I  N"»  per  vfnem  iuitte  uvr  pnf  corns  s^d  uuttt  ducum  xutut-rtt 
esfrrcituB  tn  teniaruM  ad  trrumprndam  preepurafmtur  cwUtHem. 
Gudlflinus  Neutifi^nsis,  ii.  ad  ann.  *ip,  //i*/.  dt^a  QtmftfM,  xiii.  1 1 7. 

^  The  Henriciaa**  werw  ditvcipltii'i  of  Henry,  nn  llaliau  Hernm, 
whii  preached  in  Swisstirland,  Fintitrs,  Botirdeaiix,  Toulous*i,  niid 
th*!  oei^bbuurin^  dintrktjiui  1 147.  w^i*  condemned  by  Euj^^pnist  III 
At  the  Council  of  Rlitiim!*  in  the  following  yejir.  and  *tJon  ufterwardi* 
(Ittfd  in  jHiNon.  liani-hommrx  Kemns  the  French  rtMiderin^  uf  C<t* 
ifmri^  a  name  which,  hke  Aihi^ftuget,  (ori^iimlly  i^iveo  tw  The  Bju* 
liciiiiH  of  the  IXth  Century,)  b**camc  eiteudtd  generally  to  idnK%t 
all  Ilettitics  of  «?cry  dijiiomiiiutioti. 
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and  Norman  dominions.     In  the  populous  City  of  Ton-     Fmuce. 
louse  it  was  eaten  hited    that   more  than   one   half  the  s—^y^^ 
inhabitants   were  tblhjwers  of  the   new    doctrine ;  and       From 
among  its  most  zealovis  partisians  were  counted  nunie-      *■  ^* 
rons  persons  ot  larg^e  possessions,  ancient  pedi+jree^  and      ^  '*'°' 
difT^nified  station,  *** 

But  these  and  other  similar  propositions^  often  as  they      ^*^' 
were  discussed^  were  in    the  end    abandoned ;  and   lo      1 1^  • 
Louin,  if  he   ha<l  been  so  willing",  time  was  denied   for 
their  fu  Ifilment.  One  son  and  two  daughters  were  the  pro* 
duce  of  his  last  marriage;  the  former,  Philippe — named  Intijaded 
Dieu  dontiL\  because  he   was  born  at  a  time  at  which  ''^**f*V"" 
his  Father  had  renounced  all  hope  of  male  issue,*  and  ^y^jy^JI 
Augustt:^  a  title  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the       ^  ^ 
month   of  bis   nativity,   and    continued    afterwards  on      J 179, 
account  of  his  distinguished  qualities — had  now  attained 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  Louis,  who  approached  his  six- 
tieth, determined  to  associate  him  in  Government,    The 
day  of  coronation  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Prelates, 
Counts,  and  Barons  of  the  Kinordom  were  summoned  "as 
they  cherished  their  Sovereign  and  their  honour  lo  attend 
without  let  or  hinderance*'  at  this  solemn  festivity.    The 
three  Princes  of  England  were  among  the  visitors  to  the 
Court,  and  Henry  Counniantel  again  claimed  ihe  feudal 
privileges   of  Dapifer.     An   untoward  accident,   how- 
ever, prevented  the  ceremony  upon  which  all  thoughts 
were  fixed,      A   few   days  before   the  morning  of  the  His  adv*"u- 
Sacre^  Phili]>pe  Augusle  being  engaged  in  a  hunting  ^Jf*"*^  ***  ^l^** 
party  in  the  forest  of  Compiegue  was  separated  from  his  (j^  *j^.^u^ 
retinue.     Entangled  in  the  depths  of  the  wildt  he  con- 
tinued to  wander  till  nightfall ;  and  then,  when  over- 
powered by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  he    was  further 
harassed  by  a  startling  apparition.     A  wild  figure  of  a 
man  stood  befisrc  him  ;  of  extraordinary  stature,  and 
coarse    and  savage   features;  blackened    from  head  to 
foot  with  chara>al,  bearing  an  axe   upon  his  shoulder, 
and  blowing  into  llame  some  smonldering embers  which 
he  carried   tn    an   iron  vessel.     The   young  Prince,  al- 
though greatly  terrified,  mastered  his  fears  sufficiently  to 
address  the  imagined  s[jeetre  ;  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  rough  but  harmless  charcoal-burners  inhabiting  the 

•  B«fore  the  birth  of  Philippe,  hit  Fnther  saw  in  a  da^atii  hii 
future  Mon,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  ^jolden  cup  fid  I  of  hyman  blood 
from  which  be  mude  hi*  Nubles  drmlc  The  King  cuiic«a]«d  (hia 
fearful  vision  till  oti  his  duath-U«i  he  reveuUMl  it  10  the  Binhup  of 
Alba,  a.1  thnt  time  Papal  Legate,  Mrhu  frcqta'Htly  tiicntiontsd  it  atler- 
warfls.  (Chron.  Regitm  Frtmcorujruap.  HtMt,  d^i  Gaulei,  xii.  214) 
Itu  key  19  ^iven  by  Giraldui  CambrenfiH^  />«•  Jnttructiont  PrmriptMf 
i.  ic/.  xviiu  i'24.  But  the  entire  Hiitory  wf  tli«  embryn  Pbilipiws 
Augiiate  is  too  cufiuiia  to  be  uuiitted.  His  baptism  is  rvpn'ittinted 
in  n  vigntitte  ti>  the  XlVth  vokime  of  the  Ht*t.  dtM  Guuiti^  itnd  is 
accompanied  by  the  folbwiug  Intcrpretatto  r^f  Kimiv^f  advtnm 
pagmiB,  Annu  iiclx^^,  if/tutnsnmuM  Ltttiovtcui  Ptui,  cum  madtOM 
Aaherft  _/S/ini  el  nu4ium  ^hum^  tempore  quo  Mbatet  CiMterctenm 
OrdiHia  eunveMiyni  apud  CUtercmm  ad  Capttu/um  generate,  vettil 
ibidem ^  et  proatravit  te  ad  ierram  coram  cvrtcttM  Jihaiibua  ibtdem 
rongregaiu  :  qui  humiliter  et  tievoti  rogaverunt  Regem,  ut  f  rrtgerel 
at  wrgeret,  Ei  retpondeM  Rex  ait  te  nunqnam  de  terrd  ievnref 
doftrc  promittertnt  ei  in  brevi  kcFredem  matcuiwum  hobitttrmm^ 
Abbaie*  verb  renitebnntur  petttioni  Regitt  <*»cente§  ta/ia  ad  Oeum 
pert  mere.  Rex  autem  perteverabat  proatratut  in  petit  tone  Mud» 
Tunc  AbbattM  preedicti  oratwni  devoid  cum  /achrymit  $e  detUnmt, 
Qui  turgentea  ab  (tra/tone,  divmd  graha  inspiran/e^  certtfcftverumt 
Reg  I  qulrd  tn  brevi  ptotem  matcu/inam  habere/,  Ei  tunc  pUutmua 
LudnvtcuM  Res.^de^  ipe.  et  cantata  ptenttM^  iurrertt  n  ierram  el  cum 
grnimnum  actione  el  magna  devotume  recetnt,  Et  eofiem  anno, 
^wcrtr  miracu/oii  in  tenectufe  Mud^  de  urore  tud  ^iium  genmty  fuem 
PhUippttm  nomtnavtl  !  gut  pnatea  dictut  eft  Philipfnin  tnuguanimuv, 
aitii  Aileoilatus.  //<rc  fmbentur  in  Tnbu/anbu*  C/uutlromm  ^Ifantfl- 
ieriorum  Chdtnis  per  Frimciumj  torn.  xii.  p.  133. 
4  L 
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forest,  and  who  aflbrdecl  ]>rompt  guidance  to  Philippe 
through  its  intricacies.*  But  the  agitation  which  the 
youth  had  suffered  powerfully  affected  him,  and  he 
awoke  on  the  following  morning  raging  and  delirious 
with  a  fever,  the  rapid  progress  of  which  soon  rendered 
the  Physicians  almost  desperate  as  to  his  recovery. 

The  chief  hopes  and  affections  of  Louis  were  cen- 
tered on  this  only  son,  and  in  his  agony  of  grief,  he 
vowed  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  k  Becket's  shrine, 
already  renowned  for  its  sanctity  and  its  many  reputed 
miracles.  The  Martyr,  during  his  lifetime,  had  been 
largely  indebted  to  the  King  of  France  for  protection, 
and  if  gratitude  were  a  quality  which  survived  in  a  state 
of  Beatification,  it  was  not  too  much  to  eipect  that  the 
Saint  would  now  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  distracted 
parent.  Moreover,  he  had  appeared  three  nights  con- 
secutively to  the  King  in  his  sleep  to  give  an  invitation.t 
Henry  was  in  waiting  at  Dovert  to  do  honour  to  the 
Royal  Pilgrim,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Canterbury 
also  ;  and  there  the  French  King  performed  his  mourn- 
ful devotions  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Martyr,  and  presented 
it  with  costly  offerings.  Among  them  was  a  gem  of 
inestimable  price,  well  known  in  France  as  La  RoyeUe;§ 
a  golden  cup  embossed  with  the  choicest  workmanship ; 
and  a  perpetual  endowment  of  one  hundred  pipes  of  wine, 
to  be  selected* annually  from  the  Royal  Cellars  atPoissy, 
and  sent  over  to  England  firee  of  expense.  At  the  same 
time  he  relieved  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  for  ever  from 
all  tolls  and  duties  for  such  articles  as  they  might  pur- 
chase in  France  for  the  use  of  their  Church ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  great  bounty  he  presented  them 
with  a  Charter  countersigned  and  sealed  by  his  Chan- 
cellor.! 

Not  more  than  five  days  were  consumed  by  the 
anxious  Father  in  this  devout  expedition,  and  on  his 
return  he  heard  with  delight  that  his  son  had  reco- 
vered. No  time  was  lost  in  renewing  preparations  for 
his  Sacre,  which  was  performed  with  a  magnificence 
upon  which  the  native  Historians  fondly  dwell,  but  n- 
in  the  presence  of  Louis.  He  had  been  disabled  by  a 
stroke  of  palsy  while  attending  Mass  at  St.  Denis.  He 
survived  for  many  months  afterwards  in  a  state  of  im* 

*  Rigonlus,  de  Gutia  Philippi  AugutH^  ap»  Hitt,  det  Gamiet, 
zviL  5. 

f  It  was  deliYered  in  the  following  words :  Dominut  noater  Jkent$ 
Ckristut  miiit  me  tervum  Muum  Thomam  Caniuarieniem  Martyremy 
ad  tCt  ut  iciat,  «i  crtdiderit  et  amimo  contrilo  adierit  tervum  auum 
Thowuim  Cantrnxriefuem  Aktrtyrem,  FUiua  iuut  convaieicei  de  m- 
Urmiiate  i/ld  qud  teneiur.  On  the  third  appearance  the  Archbishop 
was  wroth  and  added  menaces.  Benedictus  Petroburgensis  Abbas, 
ud  mm,  apud  Hut.  det  Gauiea,  xiii.  180. 

I  For  thu  purpose  Henry^  rode  all  night;  and  observed  an 
Eclipse  of  the  Moon  while  on  his  journey.  CServasius  DoroTemensis, 
ap,  Hui.  det  Gauiet,  xiii.  141. 

4  To  this  jewel,  allusion  is  probably  made  by  Erasmus  in  his 
incomparable  Dialogue,  Peregrinatio  Be/igionit  ergo.  When  the 
coffin  which  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  Martyr  was  exhibited  to 
the  pilgrim  Ogygius  (one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Dialogue)  with 
all  its  emblazonry  of  gold  and  gems,  Prior  ctmdidd  virgd  demon" 
ttrabai  contactu  tinguiat  gemmate  addent  nomen  Oaiiicumy  ftretiumy 
et  auctorem  doni.  Nam  pretcipuat  Monarchm  dono  mUerant,  The 
gratitude  of  the  Monks  in  return  may  be  seen  in  a  Letter  from  their 
Chapter  to  the  King  promising  him  a  variety  of  EcdeMastical 
remembrances ;  and  amon^  them,  that  on  the  davof  his  death,  when- 
ever it  may  occur,  they  will  perform  no  less  full  service  for  his  soul 
than  if  he  had  actually  been  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Jp,  Hiat, 
de$  Oauiety  xvi  167. 

II  This  was  the  first  time  any  King  of  France  had  landed  upon 
the  English  shore  either  in  peaceful  or  in  hostile  guise,  «e/  Aosfi/i 
mamt 9eiingreaau pme^fooM  KaduUusdsDicsto^aif aii».«p.lfifl.4leff 
Cfoii/Set,ziil208. 


bedlity ;  and  his  long  reign  of  forty-three  yean  Wii   ^i 
terminated  in  September  i  160.    The  Goremment  had  ^ 
virtually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  Anguate    ^ 
from  the  moment  of  his  Gironation ;  whicii  had  been    ^ 
speedily  followed  by  a  marriage  peculiarly  gratefnl  to    ^ 
National  feelings.     Isabelle  of  Hunault,  whom  Tlli* 
lippe  selected  as  his  Consort,  was  lineally  deeeeodiBd    i 
from  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Brother  of  LothairelL 
and  Uncle  of  Louis  V. ;  and  from  this  union  of  llie     ^ 
blood  of  Charlemagne  with  that  of  Hugh  Capet  weie    ^ 
drawn  the  most  auspicious  omens  of  future  happineK  ^ 
and  stability.     A  remarkable  accident  which  oocarred  at  |^ 
the  Coronation  of  the  new  Queen  tended  not  a  Uttk  to  M 
strengthen  these  favourable  convictions.     Philippe  Oi  Mv 
the  arrival  of  his  Bride  in  Paris  renewed   hia  &mts 
and  while  the  youthful  pair  were  awaiting  unction  Im 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  one  of  the  aUeal- 
ants  wa\ing  his  wand  of  office  to  restrain  the  prcMl! 
of  the  crowd,  broke  three  glass  lamps  suspended  iiiMp^ 
diately  over  the  heads  of  the  King  and  Queen,  satlH^ 
lugcd  them  with  their  contents.    There  was  noill 
skill  and  adroitness  in  converting  this  persoDaHyJ^ 
agreeable  mishap  into  a  presage  of  good  fortune  ;'w 
some  ready  Wit  declared,  and  the  populace  joyfully  j^ 
echoed,  that  those  whom  Providence  had  thus  afali- 
dantly  anointed  would  receive  a  double  portion  of  Hi 
other  bounties  also.* 

When  the  Royal  power  was  virtually  transferred  if 
the  hands  of  Philippe  Augusle  by  the  incapacity  of  Ml 
Father,  the  young  King  had  scarcely  exceeded  bis  fif- 
teenth year ;  but  he  already  gave  evidence  of  a  spirit  GuAi 
likely  to  brook  control.  The  first  acts  of  his  Gofcn*M| 
ment  must  be  attributed  to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Eed^^ 
siastics  who  surrounded  him  ;  for  Religious  persecutap 
is  not  the  vice  of  Boyhood.t  While  the  Jews  on  t|Msir 
Sabbath  were  assembled  in  worship,  they  were  dracnd 
at  the  same  hour  from  all  their  Synagogues  thixa^haat 
the  Kingdom,  committed  to  prison,  and  sentenced  to  oil 
the  French  dominions  within  three  months.  Wbatem 
ready  money  they  might  possess,  and  whatever  movablfi 
they  could  transport,  the  wretched  exiles  were  pt- 
mitted  to  retain,  but  all  their  other  property  waa  coi* 
fiscated  ;  and  such  of  their  debtors  as  consented  to  pa? 
into  the  Royal  Treasury  a  fiflh  part  of  the  sum  for  wha 
they  were  bound  to  any  Jew,  were  relieved  from  tbe 
remainder  of  their  engagement.     The  ordinary  calaai- 


*    Ad/uit    aignum    abundaniitBy   famtt,    glorim    ei 


i 

Chron,  Reg.  Franc.  ap^Hitt.  det  Gaulet,  xii.  215.     Se«  also  Biw  "^ 


du8,  ut  auprof  p.  7.    The  latter  Historian  terms  the  Queen  L 
zabeihoj  venerabUit  Regina  ;  probably  she  bore  two  names,  for  the  ii 
often  mentioned  by  others  as  Elisabeth. 

f  Nevertheless  Rij^rdus  is  loud  in  panegyrising  that  whidi  ki 
considers  the  early  piety  of  Phili|ipe  Auguste.  So  offimsive  vat 
oaths  to  his  ears,  that  if  a  soldier,  or  any  one  else,  happened  to  bl 
slip  an  imprecation  in  his  presence,  he  was  forthwith  thrown  tih 
the  next  pond  or  river ;  quando  forttnto  caau  wulea  vei  qtdhbet  aSm 
ludena^  prteaente  Rege,  ex  improviso  Jmramentnm  mcttrrebai,  iMis 

ad  mandatum  Regit  mflumine  vei  in  /aru  aliqmo  projiciehainr 

^tacte  vtrhiie/  atjut  taita  erant  principta,  qualia  eritJSnia!  (p  5.) 
Besides  this  symptom  of  precocious  devotion,  he  manifofted  oM 
other,  that  of  refusing  to  give  his  old  clothes  to  pUiyen,  J^^S^"*) 
and  minstrels.  Kigordus  is  grievously  shocked  at  the  fsi3?Mai 
with  which  some  Prinees  occasionally  bestowed  upon  thoaa  m^ 
bonds,  richlv  embroidered  vests,  after  six  or  seven  days'  wear,  wns 
perhaps  had  cost  them  twenty  or  thirty  marks.  Philippe  Aogvili 
was  not  thus  idly  lavish,  but  reserved  his  cast  wardrobe  ftr  tti 
poor,  vident  omnia  iata  eaae  vana  et  taiuti  eontratria,  imaiimeim  SpiMi 
Sancii  reducena  ad  memoriam ;  qwod  a  aametia  et  rrAjiiWi  mm 
qvandoque  didieerat,  quod  Uiatrioniban  dart  Dtnmmnbm  tit  mmth 
iare.  (p.  21.) 
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y.  nies  which  have  been  circulated  in  every  Country  of 
1^  Europe  whenever  it  has  been  tboii|jht  tit  to  clinvct  per- 
I  secuiion  ai^ainsi  this  outcast  nnlion»  were  nciw  swhi- 
lously  revivet).  It  was  atTinned  that  they  had  profaned 
a  Cnieifix  and  certain  Sacramental  vessels  which  had 
been  deposited  with  them  in  pawn,  and  that  at  llieir 
Passover  they  had  even  crucihed  a  Christian  in  mockery 
of  <he  Saviour.  Avarice  as  well  as  Superslilion  may 
have  claimed  its  share  in  occasioniuflf  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted upon  this  sullerinp'  but  wealthy  people;  and 
relief  from  the  future  fhscharg;e  of  nsurious  contracts, 
and  the  attainment  of  present  plMnder,  may  have  con- 
tributed, toji^ether  wilh  imaginary  zeal  lor  God*B  ser- 
vice, to  caus4;  their  expulsion.* 

The  French  Court  was  divided  into  two  parties  each 
alrug'gling  for  ascendency  over  the  Royal  minor;  the 
one  composed  of  the  Queen  Mother,  Alice,  and  her  four 
brothers  of  the  House  of  Champay;ne ;  the  other  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  uncle  of  the  Queen  Consort  Isabelle, 
ami  his  adherents.  The  King's  marria|;:e,  however 
approved  by  the  Nation,  had  been  strenuously  opposed 
by  his  molhtT,  who»  jealous  of  the  new  influence  which 
it  introduced  and  deprived  both  nf  revenue  and  aulho- 
rity,  hastily  betook  herself  to  Normandy,  and  solicited 
protection  from  Henry  II.,  and  his  eldest  son  whom  he 
had  associated  wilh  himself  in  Royalty,  The  Kings 
tb     met  on  their  respective  iVontiers,  in  liie  presence  of  a 

P^     numerous  force  on  either  side,  to  confer  upon  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  Henry,  a  veteran  in  diplomacy,  and  one  of 
the   ablest  politicians  who   ever    filled   a  tlirone,   was 
astonished  at  the  prudence  wliich  marked  the  boy-nego- 
tiator in  these  discussions.     Without  any  manifestation 
of  alarm  at    the  g'real  power  of  the    mediator   whom 
'Alice  had  chosen,  and  without  any  cession  of  his  own 
aims  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Sovereignty,  Philip|>e 
nsented    to  his    mother's   return,  and  ensured   her  a 
aintenance  adequate  to  the  dii^nity  of  her  station.      In 
the  Treaty  which   concluded  this   interview,  the  Princes 
ntitually    promised   inviolable  fidelity ;    Henry  to  son 
Sdg^nevr,  Philippe  to  son  hotnme  et  mn  Jidele ;  feudal 
iipreissious  singularly  contrasting  with  their  comparative 
years  and  power. 
s-         In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  during  intervals  of  tran- 
I      quillily,  Philippe  Auguste  laudably  directed  himself  to  the 
imprtjvement  of  his  Capital.     Two  large  Halls  {hales) 
were  erected  in  the  markLt-plaee  called  Champeanjc,  as  a 
sort  of  Exchange  ibr  *'  merchants."     But  the  merchants 
K- of  those  limes,  if  we  may  judge  Irom  the  narrative  of  Ri* 
m   go«:dus,  were  little  superior  to  modern  pedlers.    The  chief 
object  of  these  buildings  was  to  enable  them  to  sell  their 


•  Rignrdui  comparer  the  Jews  in  their  profane  usafTe  of  conw- 
^rmted  pWte  to  Bdbihazzar ;;  (p.  8.)  in  which  p&niltet  he  i«  mart'  fur- 
tumite  ihan  wht?ii  he  tirllsus  that  tliK  unhaiipy  ejtileii,  whfn  plundered 
Oil  their  expubioa,  fesembled  iheir  amceMurs  who  sjM3ilt*<l  the  Ej^^yp- 
tiaLCUi  left  behind.  Indeed  he  a[]pear!i  to  mnke  the  om  evtuta.  tyj*  uf 
the  Clth«?r*  Hoc  ipto  Bt^miJicaiQ/mt  futHra  tjectio  quee  pmcedentf  t(tm' 
yortf  [Mi eUsponf^tfy  »^^:Htaett.  (p.  6.)  Hie  reputi?<i  victim,  mtirr/ecius 
Judms  ft  crucijirtu,  at  Faxift^  wa»  buried  in  the  Church  uf  the 
luziHuceatft,  riuioitixed  a**  8t,  Richard,  juid  reputed  tt»  work  many 
miroden,  Eolwrtus  do  Monte  in  his  CAromr/*?,  ad  ann.  1 171 ,  imtn- 
titHM  otheTB  vf  whum  a  Miiiidar  death  it  reoirded  :  oa«  li  child  at 
Bluiii,  whii  aftvr  crticifixiim  woh  thrown  into  Lliit  Luiiv  ;  another  in 
the  tiine  of  King^  8t«phen,  buried  m  the  C'aithedr^  at  Norwich ; 
«ik1  b  third  at  Uluucentvr  durin};^  the  nn^n  oi  lleniy  IL  Lincoln 
b«ui  a  simiUr  frtury  allaclied  to  tlie  shrine  of  a  St".  Hugh.  The 
Chrcrr  '  ■■*:  '^tlhert  of  Mhhb,  perhap*,  £kfter  all,  ^\vqb  IIhj  true  rea- 
sou  i  ■«  treatment  of  th«   Jews^  pro  quorum  rjtpvhyfmc  a 

Chri;  'Hsam  pccuniom  accepU.  Ap.  Hiti.  dtM  Gau/eif  x\iu. 
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wares  undainag^il  {mundmime}  in  rainy  weather,  and  (o 
secure  tliem  also  from  pills^e  dnrini;  njoht.  For  tijese 
purposes  the  circuit  was  walled  round,  and  the  grates 
were  carefully  shut  after  dark  ;  moreover,  between  the 
Halls  themselves  and  the  ouler  wall^  nM)fud  stalls 
{dalia  dtLSiiper  operta)  were  constructed,  which  allowed 
comtnerdal  iJitereour&e  on  the  very  wettest  day,  without 
a  chance  of  injury  to  the  poods.  Another  and  a  mucli 
more  important  benefit  conferred  on  the  metropolis  was 
the  paving  of  its  streets.  The  youn^  King  one  morti- 
in*ir»  as  we  are  told,  while  walking-  up  and  down  the 
^eat  Saloon  of  his  Palace,  anxiously  ineditatinic  nn  the 
atFairsof  State^  looked  out  at  a  window  commanding^  the 
Seine,  as  was  his  wont  for  occasional  recreation  ;  and 
his  alienlion  was  forcibly  arrested  by  a  grievous  stench 
proceed  in i?  from  the  mud  which  had  been  disturhed  in 
one  of  the  streets  by  the  passage  of  some  waggons. 
All  his  predecessors  had  been  deterred  by  fear  of  ex- 
pense from  remedying^  this  nuisance ;  but  rhilipf>c  Au- 
guste at  once  assembled  the  Magistrates,  and  ordered 
every  street  and  alley  in  the  City  to  l>e  paved.  This 
improvement  brought  with  it  a  change  of  name  also; 
in  which»  while  we  give  full  credit  to  the  derivation  of 
the  original  title  Luieliti^  we  hesitate  perhaps  in  adniil- 
ling  that  of  Pam,  which-traces  its  founder  tu  the  line  of 
Assaracus.*  • 

Philippe,  as  we  have  seen,  had  extricated  himself  fToni 
iHJndage  to  his  mother  and  her  partisans  :  on  the  demise 
of  Louis  VI  J.  he  similarly  shook  off  the  guardianship  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  from  whom  he  claimed  his  wife's 
inherhance,  now  due  to  him  by  the  death  of  her  mother. 
The  mediation  of  the  King  of  England  was  again  suc- 
cessfully employed.  But  the  hostilities  then  prevented 
broke  out  two  years  alterwards,  on  the  second  marriage 
of  the  Count,  by  which  Philippe  apprehended  that  his 
promised  succession  to  the  Vermandois  ou  that  Prince's 
death  might  be  impeded/t  Few  events  in  History  are 
more  utterly  devoid  of  interest  than  the  numerous  short 
and  petty  wars  occurring  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Philippe  Auguste  ;  and  the  reader  wil!  gladly  be  spared 
the  recital  of  mutual  pillage,  the  capture  and  recapture 
of  unimportant  castles,  and  the  hourly  changes  of  mili- 
tary fortune,  which,  whatever  misery  they  might  inflict 
on  their  subjects,  in  no  wise  increased  the  strength  or 
the  glory  of  either  of  the  contending  parties.  We 
hasten^  therefore,  in  this  instance,  as  we  shall  do  in 
others  also,  to  the  result.  Flanders  had  much  to  dread 
from  the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the  destruction  of 
her  manufuclures  which  must  be  occasioned  by  a  long 
continuance  of  War;  and  on  that  account,  Philippe, 
without  obtaining  one  decisive  victory,  was  solicited  to 
terminate  it ;  and  he  added  Amienn,  Sancerre,  and  the 
Vermandois  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  Crown, 
as  the  price  of  I  his  Peace. 

This  first  and  itnportant  success  naturally  encouraged 
a  desire  for  further  acquisition  ;  and  hencetbrward 
we  shall  [jerceive  the   many  commanding  qualities  of 


•  llijiordus,  vi  tup,  p.  13.  17-  Ad  Aoc  Chriit\am»iiimm  Rrx 
vftnuhatur^  qwbd  nom*fn  antiquMm  au/trrfi  ctvita/i :  Lttlea  enim  a 
luti  fatitre  pntU  ditta  fuerat,  ted  gentUe*  quondtimf  Aujmmodi 
nomen  propter  ftpton^m  ubkorrmtfa,  a  Fiuride  A(ejrQHdr*i„  Jifio 
Pnami,  ^rgu  Tmjm^  Pumiutt  vocav€runi. 

f  Hit;  Wrmandoi*  (on  the  death  oJ"  her  mother,  fir*t  coo«orl  of 
the  CiiUQt  of  Flander!.)  rii^htfully  iiescended  to  l»al>elle.  The  Count 
pruiniBifd  that  it  should  devolve  to  her  al'ler  his  ijmn  diath,  but  it 
wa»  naturaUy  feared  ihat  laiue  by  a  Mcond  wife  might  iaduce  him 
to  violate  thsU  proaiijire^ 

4  I.  2 
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Philippe   Ao^usle,   his   cnlmness    and    discretion,   his 
sagacity  and  firmneBS,  his  valour  and  enterpriset  direcl- 
m^  ihemselvefi  to  the  single  purpose  of  extendrng  the 
Royal    dominion    and    prerogative.      The    Feudatory 
whom  he  next  humbled  was  the   Duke  of  Burpfundy  ; 
hut  by  a  wise   restitution  of  all    that    he   had   won*  he 
firmly  attached  him  lo  his  service  during  the  ensiiin*^ 
contest  which  he  already  contemplated  with  a  far  greater 
Vassal.     Many    circumstances   indeed    contributed   to 
afford  causes  of  dissension  with  Ensfland.     On  the  death 
of  Henry  Con  rtm  an  lei  in   1183.  Philippe  claimed  the 
restitution    of  the    Vex  in,   the  dower   of  that    Prince's 
widow,    Mars^ret  of    France.*      On   the   subsequent 
death  of  OeotTrey,  third  son  of  the  King  of  Englai»d,  he 
pretended  also  to  the  nuardianRhip  of  his  two  daughters 
and  of  the  Fief  of  Brittany,  the  inheritance  of  Constance 
their  widowed  mother,  at  that  lime  pregnant.    Henry,  as 
ihe  immediate   Feudal  Lord,  asserted  a  claim  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lord  Paramount;  but  the  dispute  was  ler^ 
minated  by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir,  that  Arthur  whose 
wrongs  and   whose  innocence  have  drawn   tears  from 
every  reader  of  either  our  National  History  or   Drama^ 
Another  grievance  was  easily  and  perhaps  more  right- 
fully tnade  a  subject  of  complaint.     Alice  of  France,  a 
sister  of  Philippe,  had  been  educated  in  Ensrlaiid  from 
her  infancy  as  the   (uture    Bride  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  now  heir  to  Ihe  Crown  of  that  Kingdom.     It  was 
asserted  (but  it  may  be  hoped  on   insolhcienl   grounds) 
that  the  destined  consort  of  his  8on  hud   fallen  a  vjeiim 
to  the  Father*s   hcentiousncss;t   but   Philippe   either 
discrediting   the   rumour,  or  as  is   more  probable,  ad- 
vancing a  demand  which   he  believed  could   not  pos- 
sibly be    granled,    as   a  pretext    for    quarreU  insisted 


«  She  majrri^l,  Beta  lit.,  Kitij;  of  Hungvy,  ia  1185. 

I  Lord  Lyttelton  in  utiii«in<ply  gravtt  upon  this  piece  of  scAodal. 
Al^er  spcakiQg  of  the  uiimerouji  deUyi  which  Hi'nry  interposed  to 
pTevf^nt  thii  mamagc,  and  tils  pcrij^etuali  refusal  to  restore  Alice  to 
her  relatione  in  the  Court  of  France^  he  conlinues,  *'  Wben  wise 
men  act  ud wisely,  the  cause  must  usually  be  souf^ht  for  in  their 
passiuna,  1  therefore  cannot  doubt  that  the  real  motive  of  his 
otherwise  unaccountable  conduct  was  a  passionate  lore  for  that 
Princess. ....  Love  too  ea&tly  hopes  what  it  ardently  wishes ;  and 
the  supposinf^  him  under  the  tyranny  of  that  passiion,  which  is  com- 
monly aiteudecl  with  a  greater  degree  of  dotage  in  elderly  men  than 
in  youngs  unravels  the  whole  mystery  of  his  present  and  subsequent 
proceedini:^.  For  it  is  natural,  if  he  loved  Adelais  that  he  should 
rathrr  incline  to  risque  a  war  (however  dangerous  it  mii^rht  bej  than 
to  thtnk  of  partinj^  with  her  and  delivering  her  to  htT  Brother,  who 
miffht  presently  marry  her  to  iLuother  Prince.'*  tit§t,  of  ihe  Rrtffti 
o/  Henry  iL  4to.  iii.  4 17,  Henry  IL  was  a  crafVy  and  veteran 
Political  intriguer,  and  at  the  time  at  which  he  is  represented  to 
have  been  thus  <jnncbnj;r  the  part  of  Damon  was  f]tly«4ive  years  of 
»i^.  The  yoiing  Friuceas,  then  only  seventeen,  was  alterwarda,  in 
i  ]9f>»  married  to  WiUiara  Count  of  Ponthieu.  The  acnun^tion 
against  Henry^  as  it  ap]ienrs  from  Hoveden  and  Beoe^licttis  Petro- 
bur^nKiH,  Ixith  nd  ann.  1191,  was  made  after  his  death  by  Hichard 
1.  when  he  refused  to  eompty  witb  Philip's  request  that  he  would 
complete  the  fnamagv.  But  Richard  at  that  moment  wa«  on  the 
brink  of  espousiuj^  another  woman*  and  never  at  any  time  eiitiT- 
tained  much  repard  fur  his  Father*!!  reputuTion.  By  the  Chroni- 
clers he  is  made  to  ailirm  broadly  that  Alice  had  borne  a  ehild  lo 
his  Father.  In  the  Phihppen,  with  more  Poetical  diiicoruni,  he  con- 
ceals the  Nhame  of  both  parties. 

Germanam  tihi  reddo  tuam^  oamamque  falen/rm 
Qud  comptlhr  ad  Aoc,  a  tfu,  ro^o,  qiurrere  noii, 

iv.  128. 

In  Another  part  of  the  same  Work  the  author  is  more  plain  spoken. 
He  lays  that  Henry  by  hii  detention  of  Alice  was  as  one 

Se  tmper  incrxt^$  tiupectum  erimine  rtddent 

C0rrupi$»e  tutrum  famA  vutyantc  notatut. 

iti.  636. 


Upon  the  immediate* consummation  of  their  long  de^, 
layed  nuptials.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  Cceur  dt, 
Lion,  who  held  an  important  command  under  hii 
Father,  pive  manifest  proots  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  France  ;  and  when  Henry,  by  an  abandonment  of 
territory,  obtained  a  two  years'  truce,  the  hot-headed 
youth  openly  resorted  to  Philippe's  camp»  banqueted  itf 
his  lent,  drank  out  of  the  same  cup,  and  eveii  shared 
with  him  the  same  bed. 

The  usual  Rpot  of  conference  between  the  Kings  at 
France  and  Dukes  of  Normandy  was  on  a  plain  nea^^ 
Gisors,  so  divided  l>etween  the  frontierJi  that  it  n]i|;hl 
t^e  considered  almost  neutral  ground.  There,  under  an' 
ancient  elm  of  extraordinary  mte  and  beauty*  thef 
were  sheltered  from  the  Sun  during  their  parleys.  The 
Eng-bfih,  on  one  occasion,  during  this  short  intenral  of 
tranquillity,  preoccupied  the  shade,  and  with  g'refltdb- 
courtesy  excluded  Philippe  and  his  Nobles  from  partici^ 
pation.  Incensed  at  this  affront,  the  King  of  Fraocie, 
as  soon  as  the  English  guards  had  withdrawn,  uprootoff 
Uiis  auspicious  Tree  of  Peace,  the  fate  of  which  )id^ 
plured  by  almost  all  the  Chroniclers.*  Betbre  tke 
expiration  of  the  Truce,  the  impeluosily  of  Rrchird 
plujjged  the  Kings  again  into  hoslililies;  at  (heir  clew. 
Ileury  signed  a  humiliating  Peace,  and  died  brokro-; 
hearted  by  the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  Sons.  In  ha  ■ 
last  moments  he  bitterly  cursed  them,  and  the  stiprr* 
sJition  of  the  times  believed  that  when  Coeur  de  Liot 
approached  his  Father's  corpse,  a  few  hours  aJler  it  Imd 
cetised  to  breathe,  blood  flowing  from  its  mouth  attested 
the  presence  of  ihe  murderer.  Philippe  had  again  pro- 
filed by  this  struggle  ;  Herri  and  Auvergne  were  coo* 
firmed  to  htm,  and  he  sold  the  restitution  of  some 
other  conquests  at  the  great  price  of  twenty  tboo- 
^nd  marks  of  silver ;  Richard  1.  on  his  accession,  in 
order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  Treaty,  concerning 
which  Philippe  affected  to  demur,  consented  to  pay  fottf 
thou.sand  marks  in  addition. 

These  events  and  the  death  of  the  French  Qtieeo 
Isabelle  postponed   for  many  montlis  an  eugagcfnent( 
contracted  by  the  two  Kings,  to  make  a  joint  expedtticMj 
lo  the  Holy  Land.t     At  length,  soon  aller  '  ma 

1190,  Philippe  received   the    Orifammt  a  .15; 

delivereil  to  the  proper  authorities  his  Wdl,  and  an 
Ordinance,  appointing  the  Queen  Mother  and  bcr 
Brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Regents  doringhs 
absence;!  made  his  progress  through  Lyons   in  com" 

*  Btinedictus  I^trobur^n^is  {ap.  Hat,  des  Qaule^  XTa.4&3l) 
and  Rmlulfus  de  Dieeto  (Otid,  63U)  !»tate  only  that  Fhili{>p«^ 
stroyinl  the  tife  in  a  gust  of  piission,  l>ecatise  the  conference  nsd  eet 
endtnl  amicably.  Rogvr  Hovedon,,  ad  anHf  adds,  that  he  iworf  W 
more  parleys  should  ev«r  tie  held  under  it.  The  PkUtppetf^vk 
Wl — 185.  relates  the  quarrel  and  a  skirmish  which  took  plaetil 
consequence  to  tht)  disadvantage  of  the  KTiglish.  Aecmtiiog  tv 
the  Pu«!t,  Henry  had  fenced  the  tree  with  an  iron  railinjjand  UMutpd 
of  il  an  a  type  of  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  a  vaunt  which  ouili 
Phihppo  more  anxious  to  de»troy  it. 

Quee  mofio  tot  ramt*  luntoyue  tirel*al  komiref 

Ei  fu/coMMinw /urei  unicn  ffhna  vaiiiM^ 

Nunc,  pudor  €t  iuctu*  pathet  totitUf  ab  ipa<* 

Fundi  tut  tU  evu/ta  io/o. 

\  One  result  of  the  conquests  of  Salndin,  to  check  which  va4  tbe 
chief  ubjeci  of  thi^  I  lid  Crusade^  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ^ 
servtsd  anywhere  but  in  the  pages  of  Rigordua.  Ei  tmin  fmd«i^ 
eodrm  antta  Domim  tjuando  Crux  Domtmcu  in  trantmarimt  jianftJl*' 
ab  eodfm.  Sa/ttdino  capta  fuity  if/aatCM  qui  ah  eo  trmport  iMfi  Mi'i 
nom  haheHt  ni^i  Viginti  duot  dente*  out  Inn  turn  vimmti^  en 
tngtftta  aut  trf^mfa  duos  hnhere  contun'^ant.  fp,  25. J 

I  This  inKtruraent  is  given  at  length  by  Rigordus,  (}k  30.) 
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tin  III.  despatched  to  adjudp^e  the  cau^e^  behic^  as  the 
courtly  Historiof»:rapher  describes  them,  **  dumb  dogs, 
without  the  jwwer  of  g-iving-  tongue,  and  trembling' 
moreover  for  their  own  hides,  hrc>uii:^ht  nothinc^  to  con* 
elusion.'**  I(*  spite  of  the  reclamations  of  Canute  and 
the  menaces  of  Rome,  Philippe,  however,  without  having 
obtained  a  divorce,  espoused  Marvt  daiicj-hter  of  Berch- 
told,  a  PriiKe  of  the  TyroU  and  hraved  the  Papal  ex- 
a>mmimicatioti  which  was  immediately  denounced. 

Ricfiard  I.  had  again  taken  the  lie  Id,  nrg^*d  to  fresh 
hostilities  by  the  Emperor,  who,  from  reasons  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  had  exchanp^ed  the  alliance  of 
Philippe  for  that  of  his  recent  prisoner.  An  equally 
unaccountable  transition  occiirred  in  Richard  himselt^ 
which  indeed  so  far  perplexed  Ria^ordus  that  he  does 
not  scruple  to  ascribe  it  to  the  '* direct  miraculous 
interference  of  Providence,  who  reflates  the  counsels  of 
Kino^,  and  scatters  the  t mas:! nations  of  tlie  People  at  his 
own  pleasure/^t  The  armies  were  already  in  each 
other^s  presence  near  Issondun,  and  agpcneral  battle  was 
anticipated  ;  when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Richard, 
nmirmed  and  attended  by  a  small  suite,  rode  to  the 
French  camp,  vohintartly  tendered  homage  for  Nor- 
mandy, Poitiers,  and  Anjou,  and  5iig:ned  the  prelimina- 
ries of  a  Peace,  which  was  speedily  ratified  to  be  as 
speedily  broken.J 

We  know  not  by  which  party  this  Treaty  was  iirst 
violated,  but  when  Richard  once  more  appeared  in  arms, 
he  was  supported  by  Baldwin  Count  of  Flaiiders,  the 
future  Latin  Emperor  of  Coustaiitinople^  and  by  nume- 
rous other  powerful  Barons  of  France.  The  war,  as 
before,  was  one  of  oncombined  a5*saultsand  skirmisher  ; 
and  unhappily  was  distii\fruishet!  by  much  more  than 
former  barbarity.  Whether  the  personal  hatred  of 
the  two  Kings  had  increased  by  the  iengcth  of  their 
rivalry,  or  whether  the  Brabani^ons  whom  Richard  em- 
ployed, under  Ihetr  leader  Marchades,  (soon  about  to 
become  infamous  by  the  perpetration  of  one  of  the  most 
savage  and  perfidious  acts  recorded  in  History, §)  im- 


*  Rigordas,  p.  38,  Std  quia  far h  nmt  cant*  mutii  nnn  va/entfM 
tatrnrr^  timenlet  etiam  peili  tua-^  nihii  nd  fftr/trctum  dedujr^rtmt. 
or  Philip|)e*a  disj^tist  he  says^  Sed,  mirtmt  !  mdtm  dif^^  instignnic 
Diafjolo^  ipte  Rt'Xi  quihusdum,  i*i  dirtiur^  mnlrficn*  per  toritarint 
impfdiiUMy  Kjrorrm  tam  /on^o  t(*mporf  cupitmn^  f^rogam  habrrf  cmpit. 
IngnhiiTire  hcrswlfj  in  &  k>tt«r  tu  Celei>tin  III.,  dedares  that  her 
marriai^  wan  consumm.ited ;  apd  then  adds,  that  her  hustiand 
inafujahfjne  diahalicd  rt  quorundam  mahtxotorum  Prmetpum  ptr- 
»imMionf  imprixoned  hi?r  in  a  Castle,  uhi  tic  protcripfn  detfo,  ^und  ad 
^€tifiM  hvans  uculfiM  won  oMdrt  nf^ve  potJium^  Jp.  Hatuzii  Miif^if.  i. 
42'2.  Gilbert  of  Mom  cunsidere  Philippe's  alieimtiim  from  his  wjfe 
to  have  bt?ea  entirely  |Kilitiiciil,  becaiifie  htr  Father  Lspou»Ed  the 
intereHtH  of  the  Count  of  Fliindtirs*  Ap.  fitsf.  dti  Gau/es,  xviii.  37 L 
IVe  arc  unable  to  tractt  \  AYfa  authority  foi-  oiis^rtinj^  that  when 
the  Qitefii  htard  of  Philippe's  intention  she  luirst  into  tears^  and 
in  broken  Fr4»ach  appi^nkd  to  the  Vatican,  Mn/e  Frtmcf,  ma/f 
France !  JRomCf  Rome  !  ii.  \T6,  Neither  liave  we  found  authority 
for  Mexttray's  statement  of  forbidJen  affinity  Wtwten  PhilJii|jtt  him- 
tielf  and  In^ebitri^e.  ii.  GOO.  Tlu'  Anna/iHa  J^uicinciinut,  cited  in 
a  note  on  the  abov*)  passa^  in  Hi^^ordtiJi,  eitprensly  says  that  the 
French  Pra1at4»  and  Baronii,  before  wbotii  Fhilippts  laid  his  case  in 
the  first  inataace,  pronounced   that   ttvey  found  cnHumf^imtatem 

t  p.  43.  -^ 

I  Rif^r  Hoveden,  ad  nnn.,  diWen  somewhat  from  this  statement. 
Richard,  be  sayt,  by  a  forceit  mardi  unexpectedly  reUeved  lRBOudun> 
which  PhiUppe  tiad  inveafceil,  and  tlie  latter,  alarmed  at  the  sti|>eric>r 
numhars  of  the  mtmny,  negotiated  for  an  unmolested  retreat,  which 
thij  Kiug  of  England  refutied.  In  m  subfie<|ueDt  parley,  Peace  was 
mediated  by  the  EccleBiaaliai,  Thi»  account  is  certaudj  mnie  prO' 
bable  tluLn  that  of  Rigardiis. 

§  Vellyi  ia  a  vinguhirly  miatakea  spirit,  claima  for  Philippe 


parted  extraordinary  ferocity  to  the  contest.  Is  not  to  be 
decided  ;  but  we  read  with  horror  of  numerous  brati] 
indict lona  and  reprisals^,  of  the  drowning,  blinding,  uul 
mutilation  of  prim}T>ers  on  both  sides.  One  act  of 
Richard  displays  a  less  cruel  spirit,  and  manifetts  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  humour.  The  fiishnp  offietn- 
vais  havinpf  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  d 
his  See,  was  taken  prisoner  after  a  sharp  engagtracnt 
with  Marchades,  and  Celestin  III.  solicited  Richard  for  *- 
the  freedom  of  his  dt'ar  Son.  The  King  despalcbaJb  '^ 
return  the  Bishop's  syrcoat  rent  and  bloody^  and  in  tlif  ijy 
words  of  Joseph's  Brothers  inquired  from  the  Fope.(|^ 
"  This  have  we  found ;  know  now  whether  tt  bt  % 
Son'$  coat  or  no.*'* 

The  revenues  of  the  French  Crown  were  esbiuMd 
by  continued  war,  and  by  subsidies  whicb  the  Kiogbitf 
afforrled  to  Philip  of  Suabia  in  his  contest  for  the  Eo- 
pire.     As  one  expedient  to  recruit  his  shattered  finntea 
Philippe  sold  to  the  Jews  free  permission  to  rrntiMi 
themselves  in   his  dominions ;  and  the  general  w# 
his  EcclesiiLslics  prophesied  the  vengeance   of  Has 
upon  this  departure  from   righteous  persecution ;  ni  '' 
affirmed  a  reverse  which  he  soon  afterwards  eiprnevi 
i^^   be   a  judi^ment  and  a  visitation.     The  skirtnidk  % 
which  Philippe  was  worsted  would  be  httle  worth 
tionin^  did  it  not  happen  to  be  recorded  by  R 
himself  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The: 
of  Enn;land,   it   seems,   was   in   occupation   of 
after    ruvaijirig    its   neighbourhood   and    mastcnag  i^ 
veral  Castks  ;   and  Philip,  not  aware    that  a  Paitrt» 
at  Cnrcelle  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  marcbtdia 
its  relief.    Richard  disposed  his  tnain  body  on  the  hhhif 
bairk  of  the  river  Epte  at   I>dngu,  and   etKountenng 
his  advers^iry  near  Gisors,  charged  him  so  home  with 
more  than  the  few  followers  wlio  constituted  his 
guile,  that  the  French  betook  themselves  to  instaTit^ightT 
**  The  bridge,"  says   Richard,  *'gave  way   tittder  tl 
and  the  King  of  France,  as  we  hear,  had  a  taste 
river  water,  and  about  twenty  of  his  men  were 
I   myself  with  a  single  lance  unhorsed    three   K 
and  made  them  prisoners.    Be-^ides  these  we  liave 
about  one  hundred  ninre,  and    Marchades   has  tMitf 
whom  I  have  not  yet  seen.     The  camp-followers*  bam 
and  footmen,  who  have  fallen  into  onr  hands  are 
inerable,  and  moreover  we  have  captured   two  h' 
chargersj  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  are   artneH  tl 
all  points.  Thus  have  we  conqtiercd  the  KiugofFrvice 
atGisors,  yet  the  victory  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  God  Mid 
our  Higlit ;  and  in  the  engagement  we   have   haiaiM 


Augiiste,  instead  of  Marchaflei,  tbe  hommr  of  the  tnjactuffoii* 
inhuman  puuishiufuit  of  Bertrand  de  Guurdoa,  the  soldier  irilQ 
charged  the  quarrel  by  which  Richard  I.  was  kilitKl ;  and  i^htt 
fiayed  alive  aiW  the  dyings  Kiu|^  had  pardoned  and  rrvatded  kv^ 
in  couMsquence  of  tua  bold  and  nuble  avowid  af  hin  just  cumi%d 
pergonal  huHtility.    Tbe  French  King^  sayi  the  ultxm-mftaarcbieil 
Abb6,  well  fitted  to  hve  luider  t]mt  which  once  was  the  nik  d, 
French  Kings,  par  grandeur  d*iim(\  atitant  qw  par  pnh; 
tout  tt  fati  v€nffer  fa  mart  d'un  mnemt  qu'ii  rwtimmtt  rt 
ia  surety    dts    Somfrrafnt^  dont^  nuivant    tfj^tMncm 
Pitru,  %t  iimi  iui^fnime  ^  Seigneur  H  h  Bed.  il  189, 

•  Gtnrisis^  xjctvii.  32. 

\  Pkihpput  Her,  contra  €nnnimn  hommam  uptnti 
R^'fjtx  edtctum,  JudtroM  PtiritiuM  reduJnt,  H  Rcc/emat  Ih* 
tit  pertecutuM :  qud  de  cmi^  pama  ircuia  egi,  Rigordi 
The  Chronicie  of  Si,  Drm$  almost  traoatates  the  ahuvc  w%a^,ai 
adds,  Pour  ce  **en  vol  Nostre  Sirex  nengter  em  partie  et  9%gmi  * 
venjance  /e  ffttfet  uu^s  tot  op^it^  rt  Nottre  Sart  i>  mtc4ifv  f«' 
mi^prenniL  (Ibid  3£i5.)  And  to  the  hke  purpose  Gtdii^muiAav 
ricus.  Bid.  73, 
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our  life  and  Kingdom,  against  the  advice  of  our  sub- 
jects.'** 

This  action  was  the  last  in  which  the  twa  Kingfs  were 
to  cncoutUer  each  other;  the  mediulioii  o\  the  Pope  led 
ID  a  caiiterence  early  in  the  year  tullnwiiig"  tn  the 
presence  of  his  Legate,  in  which  the  retention  *«f 
conquests  on  either  side  formecJ  the  bfisis  oi  a  five 
years'  truce.  Within  two  months  from  that  interview* 
the  filial  treasure  trove  in  a  Vassal's  lerriltiry  ul hired 
Richard  to 

Thw  petty  fartrtf^s  and  the  burren  !5trand» 
before  which  the  conqueror  of  Saladin  was  to  fall  a  victim, 
partly  of  an  almost  nameless  hand,  partly,  as  is  said,  of 
his  own  too  fervid  passions. t     With  bis  death  we  may 
for  the  present  suspend  our  notice  of  French  Histor)\ 

il.  The  transactions  in  Germ  an  v  during  the  XII  th 
Century  continue  for  the  most  part  so  closely  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  JTALYthat  but  one  History  ap- 
pears to  helonj^  to  the  two  Countries  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
kpoRsible  that  their  Annals  shoyld  be  treated  separately 
without  rendering  each  barren  ami  jejune,  even  alU»r 
copious  and  %'ery  wearisome  repetition.  We  propose, 
tlierefore^  at  present  to  take  np  their  double  threaci  at 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,,  and  to  pursue  it 
through  the  reigns  of  his  immediate  Hve  successors. 
Tranquilly  as  Henry  V.  possessed  himself  of  the  fruits 
of  his  unnatural  rebellion,  many  months  before  the  death 
of  his  Father,  and  securely  rooted  as  was  his  authority, 
it  by  no  means  appears  that  his  filial  impiety  was 
[Ibrgotten  or  disregarded  by  popular  opinion.  The 
term.^  in  which  the  Chroniclers  record  a  fearful  tempest 
jWhich  passed  over  Goslur,  while  the  Prince  was  hold- 
pug  a  Diet  in  that  City  in  the  first  year  of  his  reiji^ii, 
tufficiently  evince  their  tacit  belief  that  it  was  a  visi- 
iion  which  manifested  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ag^ainst 
Ibe  virtual  Parneide*  Henry  himself  was  struck  by 
lightning,  his  swords  the  thojr^  and  inner  fold  of  his 
•Jlieid  (lor  the  Monarchs  presided  armed  in  these  As- 
iblies)  were  shivered,  and  the  Council  of  the  Nobles 


♦  Fadera,  LdihIoii,  1816,  i,C8.  Roger  Horetlen  (589*)  states  that 
Ri^i&rdhad  no  ition*  thani^ixty  followeni^  Marchadtn^  twuhuntlriHl  j 
Uttt  the  French  wt-re  v«ry  grodtly  »iJi>erl(jr  in  foTcu  j  that  Fhili|.ipo 
Mrparated  fr(»ni  hi«  fullowers,  took  retiigi.!  «it!i  an  old  man  tianied 
Morel,  line  hundred  nnd  ten  years  of  a^,  and  wh«n  he  cjuitted  Nof- 
xnandy  had  only  threu  ctr  four  sddiitrrs  and  one  servant  in  hi»conn>any, 
Radulf  de  Dic*;to  Iranscribui  much  of  Richard's  letter,  and  rate»  the 
Fn»ach  at  four  hundred.  (tj37.)  In  the  PAUipp^rtxwe  find  a  widtdy 
diffisrent  estimate.  Ricbard*s  whole  amiy  in  repn:«ented  to  be  one 
thousand  tive  hundred  hori»e  and  forty  thousand  foot,  all  which 
beset  the  mjirdi  of  Fhihppe,  heading  foTty-fonr  Knig^lits  and  one 
hundred  arteudiints,  {c/icNtesJ}  The  French  nevfirthi?le«»  cut  their 
way  thfougli,  till  ninety-two  warriors  of  note  were  oveqjowered  by 
numbers  and  ca|>tured.  When  the  Bridge  gave  way  the  King  Kwam 
uidiarmed  to  the  bank. 

At  It^giM  Monipet  medium  citm  Rfge  per  amncm 

indemnii  ripam  at  vexit  in  uiUriorcm, 
•ad  not  &  sin^lo  Ufe  was  losit  by  his  troo|is  either  on  the  field  or  in 
Hie  river,  v.  ih\ — 44l>.     All  thin  is  pUinly  a  flattmng  uEctioa  to 
>|»liooal  vanity,  a  sedative  forPhihj^jHj'g  mortitication.     The  Chro- 
mtcie  of  St*  DntiMf  ut  $vp.  allowB  Philijipe  tive  hundred  horve. 

f  The  latter  cause  is  not  mentioned  by  Ro^r  ile  Uuveden,  who 
Attributes  Hichard'if  death  chiefly  to  the  miftmanageioent  of  the 
•itrgeon,  ramt/ejF  iMCf  as  he  irtylesj  him.  (595.)  The  Phiippeu  ex- 
pnsssly  says  that  the  King  would  have  recuvered  but  for  hia  own 
imjirtidence. 

Nee  ttthcUit  erat  pereunio^  ted  medicorum 
Rex  ft  ctmicarvm  momtuM  audirf  talubm 
Att^igit  ;  undf  malee  Fenertt  dum  gaudia  lano 
Prte/eri  mmiiiQf  mortem  ubi  neictut  adtcti,  T.  601. 


was  broken  up  in  dismay.*  The  tnrbnlenoeof  his  future 
reign  may  have  strengthened  the  impression  that  be  was 
marked  out  lor  Jtido^nient;  and  even  in  its  outset  his 
arms  were  iinsyf*cessfuL  In  an  invasion  of  Silesia,  at 
that  time  under  the  rule  of  Poland,  his  troops  were 
repulsed  by  Kin^^  Uodeslaus;  and  in  a  snbse;qnent  ne- 
gotialioii  for  l*eace,  the  Ambassador  ol  that  Prince  main- 
tained as  great  superiority  in  the  Cabinet  as  his  master 
had  l>efore  evinced  in  the  iield.  Notwithstanding  his 
defeat,  Henry  prcifiosed  harsh  and  inequitable  condi- 
tions ;  and  thinking  to  dazzle  or  to  terrify  the  Envoy, 
whom  he  atfected  to  treat  as  a  Barbarian,  he  threw  open 
before  him  many  coflers  lull  of  treasure,  with  a  declara- 
tion that  it  shouhl  all  be  expended  in  the  conquest  of 
Polatid.  The  Minister,  undisturbed  by  the  threat,  drew 
a  ring  from  his  tinger,  and  tossing  it  on  one  of  the  glit- 
tering heaps,  carelessly  replied,  "  Add  that  gold  to  your 
other  gold,*'t  Henry,  aba.shed  by  the  unexj^ecied  oon- 
tempt  with  which  his  vaunt  had  been  received,  was  at  a 
loss  for  words,  and  answered  with  a  simple  expression 
of  thanks.  The  Clernmn  Hab-dmick^  Thank- ye,  was 
thenceforward  attached  by  the  Poles  to  the  Family  name 
of  their  Ambassutlor  Scarbicus,  J  and  the  Habdankii 
long  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  ancestor  from 
whom  they  derived  their  title. 

Seldom  has  the  change  of  opinion  so  often  conse- 
quent upon  the  atlainment  of  power  manifested  itself 
mure  strongly  than  in  the  instance  of  Henry  V.  ;  for 
almost  instantly  on  his  accession  he  became  opposed  to 
Rome  in  support  of  the  very  principles  which  he  bad 
denounced  in  his  father.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
11119  thai  he  entered  Italy,  viith  the  osteiusible  motive 
of  celebrating  his  L'oronatiot* ;  but  the  thirty  thousand 
men  who  accompanied  him  must  have  convinced  Pas- 
cal 11.  that  their  leader  was  prepared  also  to  enforce 
that  right  of  Investiture  which  he  had  most  unexpectedty 
asserted.  Severe  iidliclions  upon  ceriain  towns  which 
closed  their  gates  marked  his  passage  through  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany ;  and  when  he  advanced  towards 
Rome  and  negotiated  a  preliminary  IVeaty  at  Sulri,  its 
terms  sufTicientl)  be l rayed  the  alarm  of  Pascal.  The 
compromise  to  which  the  Pope  assented  was  a  surrender 
of  all  fiefs  bestowed  on  the  Clergy  by  former  Emperors, 
in  return  for  which  most  substantial  concession  he  was 
permitte<l  to  ixdain  in  his  own  hands  the  now  empty  ad- 
ministration of  Investiture,  Of  Pascafs  good  fiuth  in 
this  transaction  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  indeed 
much  of  his  subsequent  conduct  attests  the  general  sin- 
cerity of  his  character.  But  the  Conclave  and  the  Pre- 
lates of  his  Court  vehemently  opposed  this  Treaty  ;  and 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  Emperor's  Coronation,  when 
nothing  remained  but  that  the  terms  should  be  ratified, 
in  the  pre.se nee  of  the  great  concourse  assembled  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Vatican  to  witness  that  solemnity,  the 
Clergy  with  one  voice  declared  that  the  Instrument  to 
which  the  Pope  had  conseiited  was  heretical^  and  therefore 
that  it  nnusl  be  annulled.  Indignant  at  this  violation 
of  promise,  and  suspecting  Pascal  of  collusion,  Henry, 
undeterred  by  the  sanctity  of  either  place  or  person, 
seized   the    Holy  Father  and   his  attendant  Cardinals, 


G#na*ny 

and  Italy. 


Scarbieua 
HaLdaiock. 


Henry 'i 
fir»t  expedi- 
tion to  I  tdy. 
A,  D. 

1109. 


H«  imprii 
ma»  Paii* 
ca]  D. 
A.  I>. 

1110. 


*  Struvius.  i  342.  and  the  authoritii^i  there  cited, 

f  **  jHtt^ntur  tmrttm  aunt'*  Am  the  Pole*  commonly  f  poke  Latin 

Ihi-re  can  tie  little  doubt  that  these  were  the  very  wordB  employed. 

The  iitory  is  told  hy  Cuneuji  in  hiu  Anrta/eM  StJ!e§uey  p.  47 ^  and  al»o 

by  LTonieruti,  de  Reitut  Poionicty  hb.  v,  p.  114, 

5  CuncnH,  ut  sup.^  (^fe»  the  aame  Scarbiui,  in  which  h«  is  followed 

by  Hein,  lib.  iLc  11^. 
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bore  ihem  from  the  Church,  and  consigfned  them  as 
prisoners  to  the  custcKly  of  ihe  Patriarch  of  Aquiteia. 
In  a  tumult  which  ensued  on  (he  following  morning"^ 
the  Roman  populace,  excited  by  the  Ec4:lesiastics.  ran 
to  arms,  overthrew  the  sligf ht  hody  e^uard  which  attended 
Henry  in  the  Leonine  City,  and,  hut  for  the  seajtonyble 
attraction  of  plunder,  mi^ht  have  prevented  his  escape 
from  the  great  danger  by  which  he  was  encompassed. 
Every  German  who  con  Id  be  seized  was  ruthlessly  put 
to  the  sword  ;  the  Emperor  himself,  nearly  surprised  in 
bed,  sprang  on  his  saddle,  and  fought  like  a  common 
man  at  arms,  till  his  horse  was  killed  under  hinu  and  he 
was  wounded  in  the  face.  The  Count  of  Milan  observing 
his  peril,  dismounted^  and  offering  his  own  horse,  scarcely 
atiw  his  Prince  in  safety  before  he  was  himself  torn  to 
pieces  hy  the  infuriated  rabble.*  A  reinforcement  from 
the  camp  enabled  Henry  to  inflict  signal  vengeance  upon 
the  Citizens;  and  having  razed  part  of  their  walls,  he 
took  up  a  secure  position  at  a  few  miles' distance,  carry- 
ing with  him  his  prisoners* 

Three  months^  rigorous  confinement^  and  menaces  of  yet 
more  extreme  proceedings  if  opposition  were  continued, 
induced  Pascal  to  aceetje  to  a  yet  further  surrender  than 
had  been  proposed  l>efore.  By  his  own  signature-  and 
that  of  sixteen  of  his  principal  Clergy,  he  granted  to 
Henry  the  right  of  Investiture  in  his  own  dominions 
with  a  single  proviso  against  Simony,  He  solenmly 
promised  also  never  toexcommuuieate  him  ;  and  at  the 
especial  request  of  the  Hy|>ocrite,  he  at  length  accorded 
the  rites  of  Christian  Burial  to  the  deceased  Emperor, 
whose  life  himself,  jointly  with  his  petitioner,  had  embit- 
tered and  hastened  to  its  close. t  Immedmiely  on  the 
coiidusfon  of  Ihe  Treaty,  Henry  reentered  Hemic,  was 
crowned  by  the  hands  of  Pasciil,  and  before  pariing 
shared  with  him  a  consecrated  Wafer,  broken  with  this 
solemn  adjuration  :  **  As  one  portion  of  this  Hi*sl  is  now 
divided  fnmj  the  other,  so  may  that  one  of  us  twain  \^ho 
shall  violate  this  Peace  be  for  ever  divided  jro^n  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  !"t 

The  gates  of  Rome  were  closed  and  guarded  during 
this  ceremony,  so  little  confidence  did  Henry  feel  in  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  no  sooner 
Wiis  the  Rite  concluded  than  he  commenced  his  home- 
ward march  to  Germany.  As  he  retired,  the  boldness 
(^f  the  discontented  Prelates  increased,  and  they  loudly 
ilemauded  from  Pascal  a  disavowal  of  his  recent  Treaty. 
In  a  Council  which  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  summon 
at  the  Late  ran  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  he 
was  abandoned  by  the  Cardinals  whose  signatures,  jointly 
with  his  own,  had  attested  the  document  which  procured 
them  liberty  ;  and  which  they  now  concurred  with  their 
indignant  Brethren  in  rejecting.  Pascal  was  of  firmer 
antl  sincerer  temper,  and  deaf  to  every  solicitation  of 
his  Clergy,  he  steadily  adhered  to  his  promise.  He  could 
not  prevent,  but  he  would  not  confirm  the  fierce  Edicts 
which  issued  tirom  this  Council ;  he  took  no  share  in 
the  annulment  of  that  "^most  detestable  and  scarcely  to 
l>e  mentioned  Treaty.'*  as  the  Card  in  his  declared  it  to  be, 
'*  which  was  not  n priviirgmm^hni  Q.pravilt^gium exioried 
by  Henry;**  nor  would  he  lend  his  sanction  to  their  de- 
nouncement of  the  Emperor  as  one  treacherous,  per* 
jured^  and  sacrilegious,  who  after  kissing  the  feet,  mouth, 

*  Muratori,  Annaii  <flta/mf  nd  ann,  11 11, 

f  The  permission  for  inttfrment  w&u  ^itniitd  by  Pascal  ujnm 
rectsivin^  an  osMimncts  that  Heuiy  IV.  died  cuh  ath  dt  ^en>  ftmtf 
mento.      id.  ikid. 

\  Paulus  Diaconiifti  iv.  40,    Sigebvrtus  Geiablacvniiis,  ad  ann. 


and  cheek  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  had  betrayed  him,  HI 
another  Judas  ;  and  who  therefore  was  excommunic 
anathema tizeii,    and   cut    off  from  the    boftom  of  t1) 
Church,     Bigoted  as  might  be  the  opposstion  by  i^hfcii" 
Pascal   had  hurled  the  miserable    Henry  IV.  from  tiie 
throne,  and  pursued  him  even  to  the  very  gra^^t  1 
still  honest  in  his  prejudices.     It  was  by  no  meanf 
temporal  wealth  of  his  Church  that  he  had  a 
contended,  but  rather  for  its   independence 
which  he  esteemed  a  violation  of  its  spiritual  supre-l 
macy.* 

These  idle  censures  little  disconcerted  Henry ; 
meantime  he  had  full  employment  in  his  Tramalpititl 
dominions.  A  close  alliance  with  England  liad  \m% 
been  one  of  his  favourite  objects  ;  probably  because  ttie 
King  of  France,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  {\it 
Pcijw,  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  Henry  I.  his  Fu* 
sal  in  Normandy,  Even  in  her  fifth  year.t  tliereSw,  ^ 
he  had  demanded  the  hand  di  Henry^s  daughter Mtfiiii, 
in  her  eighth,  she  was  betrothed  to  him,  and  fioTip 
Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  education  tie 
Language  and  Manners  of  that  Country.  The  no^l 
were  celebrated  when  the  young  Princess  had  scmIi* 
passed  her  twelfth  birthday,  antl  she  received  froiib^ 
Father  a  rich  portion  of  ^*45,00^^  levied  by  a  lit  i| 
three  shillings  oi»  every  hyde  of  land  in  England  t  AV 
agreeable  occupation  was  the  restraint  of  the  Sn 
opposed  to  the  House  of  Franconia,  who  con 
insurgency  under  their  Didce  Lothaire,^  and  but  iWjil 
opjK)sition  of  Frederic  of  Suabia||  might  have  ch 

•  VoUoire  etmtd  aot  be  expedetl  to  resist  aa  opjKirtimiry  of  t^'l 
m)r  Hiircavmii  agaioiit  a  Poptt.  Pascai,  be  says,  wiu  pl»tt  dmr  m  \ 
f/rtion  rfua  fautei:  and  agaiaj  FaM^ui  tte  iroittxa  pa4  t 
/cj  CardtiMiujT  tt  set  Lf^uft  dan*  ton*  let  RojfaumeB  ditatouatm^  m 
cond^*crfidancr  pour  Hrnr^  V,  Ann, dc  P Empirty  ad  a»n,  \\\[,  Bd 
VultAiTv  waK  nut  in  thi?  habit  of  examining  his  attlhuhtiei  6mii^\ 
aiid  Iwu  writi^rfi  of  our  own  timtrs^  upon  wlicim  itnplidi  aaHite 
may  be  pkcvdi,  htivu  borne  ample  evidence  to  P«sckl*i  iiitlgnl^ 
//  iiud  Ttiij^ittij  ih'  tfuMne  fui  ih  hi,  de  Siminoiidi's  obienr«tiBi  o 
Ttiiluting  the  prtK!ti<t;iliiiga  of  t]iiJ»  Council  of  Lateran.  {H'^p.  h.  \.  *Ai 
ch.  iii  )  Mr.  Hallain  &I.40  destcribeii  bim  as  ^'  coDftcieiknoot,*'  tal 
as  acting  in  the  disputt!  »^bout  luvvKtituiv  '*  with  sttw^jy  but  (kit 
ter^ted  [>rvjiidiL'e  ;''  puintiti^  at  the  same  time  to  a  Letter  ftoBibi 
Fo|,h;  to  AaseliU)  (ap,  Schmidt|  i.  304.)  "^  ia  which  h«  s«eoui  is  m^ 
that  ht!  Ihu^jght  it  blotter  for  tim  Church  to  hm  without  licha^  fti* 
tu  enjoy  tht-m  un  condition  of  duing  buma^ts  lo  Laymeo."  ^itdSk 
Aget,  ii.  4!).)  Muraturi^  in  hi^  boneift  aod  homely  i^tyle,  his  vtS 
deff  mlt'di  PdHCal :  E  un  hel  fare  U  hravQ  ittngi  dtdU  btktimf^;  m 
yue  se/tmii  Cnrdittah  ii  f(/»irro  trvvuit  prr  dme  wteti  ntl/timfwmfi^ 
I^apaj  €  ci}/  cufielh  alia  gfth^  come  egti  /u^  e  nd  pent>>h  tk  vMmr 
mmjifati  at  fiirurt  TedtMCa  i  Porpornti  png^om%  e  tumti  v4(n  A*- 
mani :  non  so  §c  ot'f«'^rt>  praficato  fffitm  cio,  eke  ora  e«4^«tvM  id 
Pupa^   tit  tup, 

f  Wilhelmu!  Gifmitticenina,  vii.  11. 

X  V'olLaire  m  this  in»»tancti  alito  ban  attacked  tba  fnilli  1 
History  without  sutficienl  grounds.  Oh  prcUnd  que  «a  ^ 
ptiur  dot  unr  t&mmt  qm  revtenl  a  environ  neuf  cent  miiU  /»» 
fmff.  Le$  Hut (jr ten*  manqaent  tout  d'rxactitudv  *ur  cat  fmtt ; 
r  Hittotre  de  cts  tt-mpM-in  «Vti  ^ae  tr<ip  t<nnm*l  tm  mwum  diet  <i*1f^'J 
ratwnt,  {wt  tttp.)  Hume,  however,  hafl  lihnwn  that  the  i 
rentji  with  nuhiera  writers,  (Brady,  *270.  T^-rrel,  li.  182,)  1 
hmly  miicalculati?  the  sum  at  i;&t)O,00{l ;  not  with  Heniy  <rf  ! 
tjiij^nn^  whf]  Hiates  no  more  Ihim  tmih.  '*  Fivehydea,  tomi^WBmh/^ 
made  a  Knight  Fee,  of  which  there  were  ati^oul  60,000  in  Sa|liad 
const^quently  near  :?00,000  hyilwi ;  and  at  the  rate  of  thpM  iluUxiigi 
a  hyde,  the  sum  woidd  amount  to  1"45,000  or  £135,000  of  ow  f^ 
sent  money.  S^a  Rudburncj  p.  257.**  (//i*/.  0/  Enffi&md,  I  aale  ^ 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.)  The  [wrti^n,  however,  was  coandeiHl 
very  ample,  Henrieus  Jtlmm  regm  wf^re  dotavitj  saj  lb*  ^Md  */ 
Bildetheim^  ad  onn,  1110:  Argentt  decern  mtUta  marcat  cmmfld^ 
Rex  upuientut  donavit  ei  regali  more  munera  imsi^mm  de^fUKt^ 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  %. 

^  The  f  ucce»»uT  of  Henry  V.  in  th«  Im^toriid  Crown. 

\\  Father  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbaiusva, 
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Pf.  the  Iftiperial  dynasty  even  id  the  lifetime  of  Henry.  The 
^  Peace  of  Goslar  whicb  terminated  this  intestine  si  rug* 
■  ^le.— dliioagh  not  till  the  year  11"30, — may  be  named 
as  the  epoch  at  which  the  Houne  of  Guelph  gave  most 
*'      distinct  mariifestations  of  its  rapid  ascendency. 

While  engaged  in  these  domestic  troubles,  the  Em- 
peror  was  asrain  summoned  to  Italy,  soon  afler  the  death 
of  the  Great  Coiititess  Matilda  ;*  by  whose  bequest  to 
1^^  U»e  Holy  See  it  seemed  as  if  his  Crown  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  rich  Feudal  reversion  of  her  Fiefs,  his 
Family  of  the  heritage  of  her  personal  property*  Her 
i,  right  over  the  latter  was  not  disputed,  but  her  Fiefs  and 
lerritoriea  were  declared  unalienable;  and  Henry  having 

r  forcibly  occupied  them  proceeded  to  Rome.  Pascal  re- 
tired at  his  approach ;  and  the  year  foiiowinR-  terminated 
the  career  of  a  F<»pe  who  possessed  many  qualities  better 
adapted  to  less  unquiet  times.  The  successor  elected 
by  the  Cardiiiala  under  the  title  ofGelasius  11.  refused 
all  compromise  witli  tlie  Emperor  ;  and  Henry  accord- 
ingly, occupying  Rome,  raised  Burdino»  Archbishop  of 
Braganza,t  to  the  Holy  See  by  his  own  single  authority, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  reclamations  of  the  Clergy,  in- 
augurated him  as  Gregory  VI IF. 

The  Pisans,  whose  great  maritime  strength  had  been 
displayed  ou  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  at  the  conquest 
of  Majorca,  as  well  as  in  sweeping  their  neighbouring 
*«as  of  the  Infidels,  ulforded  refuge  to  Gelaains  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican;  and  the  gratitude  which 
the  Pope  exhibited  in  return  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
•      a  long  and  sanguiiiary  War  against  those  whose  kind- 

Iness  he  intended  to  repay.  It  xvas  not  without  the  bit- 
terest jealousy  that  the  Genoese  beheld  the  aggrandize- 
jnent  of  their  great  rival,  when  the  Holy  Father  declared 
the  Bishop  of  Corsica  to  be  Suffratian  to  the  Archbishop 
tif  Pisa ;  an  honour  received  with  unbounded  demon- 
flrations  of  joy  by  those  upon  whom  it  waa  conferred. 
War  was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  fourteen  years 

of  active  and    desolating   hostility   followed    upon   the 

nly  of  ihe  Pope  ;  yet  strange  to  say,  the  Commerce  of 
Stales, — whose  success  and  whose  sufleri ugs  during 
contest  were  nearly  equal, — appeared  to  derive  in- 
of  vigour  from  every  fresh  vessel  which  was  sunk, 
town   which  was  pillaged,  and  every  citizen  who 
as  skin.     It  was  not  till  Innocent  IL,  flying  like  Ge- 
[lasius  from  Rome,  and  nnding  similar  asylum  in  Pisa, 
in  1133.  employed  his  mediation,  that  Peace  was  ob- 
lariied ;  and  it  was  then   purchased   by  the  consent  of 

»the  Holy  Father  to  equalize  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  rivaU,  by  elevating  the  See  of  Genoa  into  an  Arch- 
bishopric independent  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Milan, 

The  Schism  in  the  Popedom  endured  for  more  than  two 

years,  till  on  the  death  of  Gelasius  iu  France,  the  vacant 

H.  T^ara  was  bestowed  on  a  Pontiff  of  greater  energy ;  and 

Calixtus  IL  hastening  to  his  Capital,  established  himself 

lirmly  in  power,  and  secured  the  person  of  his  rival.    Bur- 

jAino  was  captured  at  Sutri,  clothed  in  raw  and  bleeding 

^Ekins  just  stripped  from  slaughtered  goals;  mounted  with 


•  JnJy24, 1115, 

f  H<f  i*  spoken  of  but  rudely  by  tlie  Chronicier.     H*^rtcu4  Im- 

I  perator  urhrm  in^rcM$u§  BcMttam  qiiondixm    mnftinr  Burdmum  §uprr 

I  4>»trtiult  are  the  words  of  Gerhohiw,  cap.  2t.    The  AnttuU  of  HU- 

1  i^tkttm    Qoticii    that  Calixtiia  excummimicatetl   frnptrafurem  cum 

Jd^*h  #««,  Ane  enim  nonxint  qnfm  *pte  tubstituit  voratui  ni.    Ad  ann. 

Hid,     P«;tnxs  Diocoiius  speaks  of  Maynhtu  ^€!renarc^^  (iv,  68.3 

I  •,iwi  Crtnratliif  Urv^ierji^viiKiH  of  Pxcuiiapapa  Burdtnut^  p.  277.    Tb*^ 

Clirrinicli*!  of  Mauri|^ni,  aUhouxh  hi»  calk  him  Anii^iope,  vttiy  ho» 

neatly  ailmita  him  to  havtj  tweo  /ifteratum,  et  curialrm^  el  tloquttttem 

virttm.  (Aft,  Hut.  da  Gavfa,  %}\  ) 

¥01..  %h 


A.    D. 

1122, 


his  face  to  the  tail  of  a  camel,  between  the  craokedntist  of  GermiBy 
which  anini&l ,  and  the  crooked  practices  of  the  **  Antichrist   *'^d  Italy, 
who  bestrode  it,'*  the  Abb^  S  uger,  whom  we  are  following,  s^^y-"*-' 
takes  especial  pai  ns  to  note  the  ajialogy  ;*  paraded  through      ^^^ 
ihe  streets  of  Rome  in  this  ignominious  guise  ;  and  then      ^*  ^* 
committed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.    As  a  monument      *Y^^, 
also  of  his  degradation,  he  was  painted   in  one  of  the 
Hails  of  the  Vatican  trampled  under  foot  by  Caliitus.         iiqq 

The   overthrow   of   this  competitor   freed    the   new 
Pope  from  his  chief  apprehension;  and  when  Henry, 
wearied  with  a  dispute  which  appeared  endless^  forbore 
from  naming  a  successor  to  Burdino,  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  negotiate.  Calixtus  met  the  proposal  with 
frankness.     The  Papal  Legates  were  accordingly  invited  „, 
to  a  solemn  Diet  at  Worms,  and  in  that  Assembly  the  y^^f^ 
long-continued   struggle    concerning    Investitures   was 
terminated   by  a  Concordat,   in  which,  although  each 
parly  appeared  to  recede  from  the  high  pretensions  once 
advanced,  the  triumph  and  the  benefit  substaoUally  be- 
longed to  Rome. t     The  Emperor  renounced  for  ever  ^ 
his  right  of  investing  Bishops  by  the  Ring  and  Crosier,  ^^^^^  of  the 
and  accorded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Chapters  full  liberty  diBpute 
of  election  on  vacancies :  the  Pope  conceded,  on  the  coiia?mii»n 
other  hand,  that  these  elections  should  be  made  in  the  Investiiurci. 
presence  of  the  Km  peror,  or  of  his  Commissaries,  and 
that  the  Ecclesiastics  should  receive  their  lemporalities 
by  the  Sceptre,     That  entire  independence  on  Feudal 
obligation  which  had  been  the  object  of  Hildebrand 
certainly  was  not  gained  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  Prelates 
when  they  now  offered  themselves  to  the  Sceptre   for 
their  FiefB,  would  be  fully  possessed  of  their  Episcopal 
character,  and  already  invested  with  the  Ring  and  Cro- 
sier, there  must  be  no  small  boldness  in  the  Sovereign 
who  should  venture  to  deny  temporal  rights  to  those 
whom  the  Spiritual  auttiorities  had  fully  recognised. 

The    inglorious   expedition    against    Louis  le  Gros, 
which    we  have   already    uoliced    in    our  Annals    of 
Fra.nck4  is    the  sole  remaining  transaction  worthy  of 
record  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V,     He  languished  D*?a(h  of 
for  some  months  under  a  painful,  and  in  his  time  a  hope-  H^nry  V^ 
less  disease,  the  dragunQulut^  in  which  the  ulcer  caused      *•  ^' 
by  a  flesh-worm  daily   enlarges  till  life  is  tediously  ex-      ^  ****^ 
hausted  ;  and  he  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  twenty-second  of 

^  TbrtUQto  ammaii  Ganfh  tortuorum  Anitpapam,  immv  Amif 
chrUium,  cntdii  tl  taft^uinoUniit  pel/iBut  capnrtit  (tmictumy  trant' 
i?rr*um  tuprrpotutTunt.  Vtta  Lud.  Gn^n,  47 .  Trtint  per  tut  mi^hi 
eigntfy  th&t  be  was  thrown  acrou  the  Camt;!  tike  a  aack,  hut  we 
render  it  "with  hi*  face  lo  the  tail,*'  on  the  nutiiority  «f  ttie  Gnimdet 
ChrantqueM  de  France^  (td.  179.)  in  which  tlm  writer,  who  evidently 
bortown  his  nccauat  from  Suger,  expreaseii  himrtclfj  U  Jirmt  tooir  U 
vi§  deverM  ia  com*. 

f  KftlUm,  Middle  Aget,  ii.  51.  Hoe  modo  Pttx  inter  Papam  et 
Jmperafitrem,  ted  magno  Imperii  tietrimemto,  comttiuta  nt ;  vto^ue 
Hf^ricHt  P^fUtJIcilMt  pmwu  dedii  impteta/u  advcrwt  Pair  em.  Mat- 
thisB.  7%eat,  Hut.  918.  The  Benedictine  writer  in  L*Art  de  vin/er 
let  Datet  h&M  taken  a  widfly  difrt;rent  vi^w  uf  the  close  of  this  great 
stnig^gle.  As  the  pastAg«  it  curious  Trum  its  miiitaken  rvaHonin^^, 
we  sidijuin  it.  Par  ce  TtniU  tEmpereur  renonee  a  Cutage  que  *<■« 
pred(cet$furi  lui  avoiemt  irammtt  de  danmer  let  Invettttitret  par  ia 
CTQtte  et  tanmenu^  et  ie  Pape  lui  permet  de  le*  conf&rrr  par  /e 
tcepfre  OH  tme  timp/e  verge^  comme  fmtoient  let  Roit  dff  Frtmce  et 
dAnfffeterre  ;  c*ett  d  dtrf!  qu*au  item  tttim  hSton  reeottrhi  ii  /m  per^ 
mit  d'user  tTum  bdton  droit  pour  ceite  t^r&mome,  Fotia  domt  mI 
nboutvt  cttte  tongue  et  /umewe  qtnerelle  qm  oauta  tant  de  ratfugt^^ 
Jii  rrpandre  tant  de  magf  en/tmta  tani  de  crtmetirt  Jtitrit  igalemeni 
Ih  tamtete  dm  Siege  Apottoltque  et  la  3fajente  du  Trone  Impirtai, 
Dam  ce  dinouement  nnguitrrt  ti  toute  la  gloire  fut  pour  Calhate,  i 
qui  torn  amottr  pour  la  Paix  le  suggira^  tavamtage  fut  tout  entier 
pour  tEmpereur^  qui  ne  perdit  rien  du  fond  de  tet  pre  tent  hntf  et 
dimeurti  autti  mattre  det  ileetiont  qu'il  tetoit  auparavmtt.    iu  20, 
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May  without  male  issue,  and  without  any  fixed  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  succession.* 

With  Henry  V.  terminated  the  direct  line  of  Franco- 
nia,  after  possessing  the  Imperial  Crown  for  exactly  a 
Century.  The  extinction  of  hereditary  claim  restored 
their  full  rights  of  Election  to  the  German  Princes ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  in  the  late  reign  had 
disgracefully  signalized  himself  by  appearing  in  arms 
against  the  Emperor,  and  who  still  avowed  hostility  to 
the  collateral  branches  of  his  House,  soon  afler  the 
Imperial  obsequies,  summoned  a  Diet  at  the  Capitid  of 
his  Diocese.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  covered 
with  armed  men,  and  seldom  was  a  prouder  gathering 
beheld  in  Germany.  On  one  side  of  the  river  were 
pitched  the  tents  of  Frederick  of  Hohen-stauffen,  Duke 
of  Suabia,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Emperor  ;  on  the  other 
those  of  Lothaire,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  Leopold,  Mar- 
quis of  Austria,  his  Brother-in-law ;  and  in  the  joint  train 
of  these  Princes  followed  not  fewer  than  sixty  thousand 
soldiers.  A  solemn  Mass  was  celebrated  ;  and  after  an 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Hymn  Vtni  Creor 
tor  SpiritiUL,  to  direct  their  choice,  a  Committee  of  ten 
Electors  was  set  apart  from  the  four  great  Provinces  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  little  likely  that  the  designs  enter- 
tained upon  the  Crown  by  the  three  Princes  above- 
named  were  concealed  from  the  Body  of  the  Nobles  ; 
yet  when  tliey  were  declared  the  most  fitting  aspirants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Frederick  at  first  declined  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Council ;  and  his  competitors,  throwing 
themselves  upon  their  knees  and  shedding  tears  abun- 
dantly, professed  their  unworthiness  of  the  offered  dig- 
nity, and  their  unwillingness  to  sustain  its  burden. 
When  Frederick,  deceived  perhaps  by  this  artifice,  at 
length  presented  himself,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  de- 
manded a  solemn  pledge  from  each  of  the  three  Can- 
didates, that  the  two  who  might  happen  to  be  rejected 
would  yield  obedience  to  their  more  fortunate  rival. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Marquis  of  Austria  readily 
accorded  the  promise,  once  more  renewing  their  feigned 
protestations  of  reluctance  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Suabia,  as 
the  Archbishop  had  foreseen,  declined  any  answer  with- 
out previous  consultation  with  his  fi'iends,  and  hastily 
withdrew.  On  the  following  day,  the  sitting  was  re- 
newed in  his  absence  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  preconcerted  arrangement,  a  cry  of  **  Lothaire ! 
Lothaire !"  was  raised  in  the  Camp.  The  Duke  of 
Saxony  was  lifled  on  the  shoulders  of  the  troops,  and 
borne  through  their  ranks  with  deafening  shouts  ;  and 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  the  Archbishop,  this 

♦  He  died,  says  Voltaire,  and  not  perhaps  with  too  great  causticity, 
ttvec  la  rifnttation  dun  JUt  dinaturiy  d*un  hypocrite  tant  ReiigioHf 
dun  voitin  inquiet,  et  dun  fmntvah  maitre.  Annaiei  dc  tEmpirt, 
ad  ann.  Bv  Matilda  he  had  one  daughter  Christina,  married  to 
Udislaiis  of  Poland.  She  was  a  woman  of  fiery  and  impetuous 
temper,  not  much  heloved  by  the  people  among  whom  she  had 
settled,  if  we  may  trust  the  description  of  the  Chronicler ;  wperba, 
avaroj  et  ambitiota  muHer,  et  qu€t  Polonoi  omnei  in  porcorum  loco 
habebatf  nee  eot  ad  mini$terium,  ne  vix  ad  conspectum  suum  admitit. 
Martinus  Cromerus,  de  Reb.  Poloni^t^  lib.  ri.  p.  138.  A  savage 
instance  of  her  indul|;ence  in  rerenge  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  p.  141.  A  Noble  {Petrut  Danut.  Comet  Scrinnentisj  as  he 
is  termed,)  had  awakened  her  husband's  jeabusy,  by  an  incautious, 
and  probably  a  sportive  remark  concerning  one  of  her  attendants  ; 
and  Christina  discovering  the  author,  persuaded  Udislaus,  notwith- 
standing  along  familiarity  subsisting  between  them,  to  pluck  out  the 
tongue  and  eyes  of  his  friend.  Yet  so  great  was  the  sunerer's  piety, 
that  he  afterwards  recovered  both  speech  and  sight,  "  utfenmt  ntm- 
nuUiy  Christina,  in  the  end,  kindled  a  Civil  war  between  her  husband 
and  his  brothers,  which  terminated  in  the  flight  of  Udislaiii  and  the 
banishment  of  herself  and  her  children. 


tumultuary  election  was  in  the  end  reoogniiBed  by  die 
Princea.* 

After  a  contest  thus  maintained  between  parties  neariy  ' 
equal  in  power.  Civil  war  was  an  inevitable  resak,  and 
Alsace,  in  which  Frederick  had  largo  possessions,  waaUie 
first  scene  of  hostilities.     On  the  return  of  his  faMftber 
Conrad  from  Palestine,  operations  were  renewed  with 
greater  activity;  Lothaire  was  compelled  to  raiaa  the 
siege  of  Nurembuiig,  which  he  had  invested ;  and  Ow*^ 
rad,  elated  by  this  success,  assumed  the  title  of  Kia^at I 
Spire,  and  passed  into  Italy  in  the  hope  of  conaliatiig  * 
the  attachment  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lob-  » 
bards.     Distinguished  success  awaited  him  at  Milaa^  fa 
which  Capital,  and  at  Monza  also,  he  celebrated  JUi 
Coronation;  but  the  Pope,  Honorius  II.,  refuted- Hi 
sanction  ;  the  other  chief  Cities  of  Lombardy  i>fptrimrf 
the  cause  of  Lothaire ;  Uie  Pretender  was  excomBmi-   i 
cated,  and  unable  to  procure  supplies  either  of  ntnir  U 
money,  afier  lingering  nearly  three  years  in  inufi§^^!^ 
he  withdrew  to  Germany  on  intelligence  that  La|||il'[^,' 
was  preparing  to  traverse  the  Alps.    The  force,  bofig^ , 
which  accompanied  Lothaire  was  too  weak  to  excil|)||l 
alarm  ;t  and  so  little  confidence  had  he  in  his  OR|j^ 
sources,  that  he  made  a  considerable  circuit  in  oi^illl 
avoid  the  risk  of  opposition  which  he  might  i  iiiiiliiii 
if  he  entered  Milan.     Rome,  to  whkrh  he  hastencd^fp 
at  that  time  agitated  by  a  disputed  succession  |»||i 
Popedom,  on  the  death  of  Honorius ;  and  the  Elaqpfli 
having  snatched  rather  than  received  his  Crown  firanillF 
nocent  11.,^  whose  pretensions  he  favoured,  and  whOf4||i'tti 
possessed  of  the  Vatican  by  his  competitor,  was  Ol^^ 
pelled  to  perform  the  imperfect  ceremony  in  Sl  M|i   , 
Lateran,  speedily  returned   to   Germany.      Feebls  M  « 
were  the  powers  of  Lothaire,  those  of  the  Brothemirf 
Franconia  were  still  more  feeble,  and  when  Ulm».tiiiir 
chief  hope,  had  fallen,  they  sought  Peace  by  aobpiftl* 
sion.     The  superiority  of  the  £mperor  is  attest^,)^ 
the  humiliation  to  which  Frederick  was  reduced ;  ptjiL 
was  not  till  he  had  secured  the  mediatorial  offices  of  thi.^. 
Empress  that  he  ventured  to  approach   the  ImpoJiT^ 
presence,  and,  even  then,  he  stood  barefooted  befbmlMl^ 
conqueror.§    Conrad  effected  his  reconciliation,  notkjy 
afterwards,  upon  renouncing  the  Kingly  title ;  aiid|l 
a  pledge  of  sincere  con6dence  in  his  fidelity,  LothiiPB 
intrusted  him  with  a  high  command  in  a  fresh  apttB- 
tion,  which  he  was  meditating  into  Italy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  objects  of  this  expeditjpplil 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps  duriar<{2 
the  last  few  years.     By  the  death  of  William  Guiacm^ 
without  children,  in  1 127,  the  whole  of  the  great  OQB-^ 
quests  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  were  uviid  g 
in  the  person  of  his  Cousin  Roger,  second  Count  4 
Sicily,  who,  together  with   that  Island,   now  swsW 
Apuglia  and  Calabria.     The   increased  extent  of  10 
dominions  kindled  in  this  Prince  a  not  unnatural  cloift 
^ 

*  l^is  curious  narrative  of  Lothaire's  election  is  constrvdiilV 
Stnivius  on  numerous  authorities,  most  of  which  he  cites,    i.  tt7« 

f  It  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men,  according  to  the  CkrMe 
of  Falco  of  Beneventum,  p.  115. 

t  It  was  from  an  oath  administered  by  Innocent  to  LotiHU* 
before  his  Coronation,  that  the  Popes  afifected  tu  call  the  Empiie  a 
Fief  of  the  Holy  See.    Great  offence  was  given  in  GermMqr  ¥!  * 
Picture  which  was  placed  in  the  Lateran  representing  Lothnn  it 
the  Pontiff's  feet,  and  inscribed  with  the  following  distich, 
Rex  venit  ante/oretyjurans  print  urbit  honoret, 
Pott  homo  Jit  Papetf  tumit  quo  dante  coronam  ; 
in  which  lines  homo  is  to  be  translated  vatta/» 

§  Chronographut  Saxo,  ad  amt,  11 34. 
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fbre  loflier  title  thun  those  of  Count  ftnd  Duke  ;  and  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  it  was  sooti  atibrded  him  by  the 
dislracte^l  state  of  the  Pontificate.     The  Romans,  fickle 
in  obedience,  were  for  ever  revolting  from   the  weak, 
mixed,  and  ambiguous  aulhority  of  their  Popes.     Hil- 
debrand  himself,  the  most  vigorona  spirit  which   ever 
occupied  the  Chair  of  the  Apostle,  was  chased  from  his 
CapiUil  and  died  in  exile.     Amonj;  his  snccessors,  Pas- 
cal ir,  was  involved  in  continued  Civil  war  with  his  sub- 
jects.    Ge1asiuj»  II,  was  assailed   before  the  very  altar, 
while  engngeil  in  his  sacerdolal  duties,  by  the  brutal  and 
profane  violence  of  a  factious  Baron  ;  and  scarcely  bad 
his  enemy,  Cencio  Frangipane,  been  pardone^l  for  the 
first  tacrilegious  attack,  befi^>re   he  perpetrated  a  second 
with  greater  atrocity.  Dragged  from  the  Temple,  severely 
wounded*  fettered,  and  exposed  to  scorn   in  the  public 
streets,  Gelasius,  when  rescued,  passed  the  remainder  of 
hi«  short  reign  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  tumult. 
t   On  the  death  of  Honorius  II,  in  1130,  a  portion  of  the 
■'  Electors  was  bribed  by  the  largesses  of  a  rich  Family, 
r   the   Leoni,  inveterately  hostile  lo  the  Frangipani,  and 
reputed  to  be  of  Jewish   extraction  ;  and  a  kinsman  of 
thai  House,  when  nominated   lo  ihe  vacant   Pontificate, 
assumed  the  title  of  Anacletus**     A  Cardinal  of  inferior 
I     birth  was  at  the  same  lime  elected   by  others  utider  the 
«tyle  of  Innocent  If,     The  supporters  of  the  former  at 
Rome  were  more  numerous  and   more  powerful  than 
L    those  of  his    rival,  and  Innocent,   compelled  to  flight, 
■rn>ught  refuge  in  Fmnce.      It  was  rather,  however,  from 
F^jothaire  than  from  Lnuis  leGros,  too  much  occupied  with 
domestic  cares,  that  InntKeut  was  likely  to  receive  aid  ; 
and  that  aid  became   di^ubly  necessary  when  Roger  of 
Sicily  espoused   the  interests    of  his   competitor.     To 
Anadetus,  Ihe  friendship  of  a  Prince  so  imniediutely  his 
neighbour,  and  so  abundantly  furnished  with  means  of 
tflbrding  protection,  was  worth  purchasing  by  almost  any 
,    concession;  and  by  gratifying  the  ambition  of  his  ally, 
^hen  he  invested  him  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  Ca- 
and  Apuglia,t  he  appeared   to  eontirm  his  own 
ility  Oil  the   Papal  throne.}     Emboldened   by  pro- 
of active  support  which  lie  hod  received  from  Lo- 
,  Innocent,  however,  returned  to  Rome,  and  there 
uHng  himself  in  the  Lateran^  thought  to  await  the 
larch  of  his  ally.   Meanwhile,  the  space  Ijetween  that  Pa- 
and  the  Vatican  was  contested  sword  in  hand  by  the 
two  spiritual  opponents  ;  and  some  of  the  choicest  monu- 
ments  of  ancient   Rome  suffered    from    the  blind  fury 
by  which  they  were  attacked  when  converted  into  fort- 
resses.    The    brickwork  erected  during  these  contests 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  defences  raised  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  marble  gateway  of  Janus  still  deforms  its  re- 
*ii«un5;5  and   the   Triumiilial    arches   of  Titus  and  of 
[Constantine  are  believcfl  to  have  been  equally  mtsem* 
loyed.     It  was  at  that  time,  when  the  Normans  gar- 
ned  alnjost  a!l  the  Churches,  and  amongst  ihem  St. 
^eler*s,  thai  Lothatre  solemnized   his  Coronation,  and 
flhdrew  from   Rome  without  ability    to   attempt  the 
festorution  of  Innocent. 


*  BAmniuiit «//  n*tn,     Struvtui^  i-  360, 

-f  Cttrvnam  Rr^m  Sici/$cP,  ft  Caiabritr,  et  Apuliee^  Sfc,  But  a 
AnaclHi. 

\  The  right  of  Anaclutns  tt>  bestow  the  Investiture  wii  no  \vivi 
emptily  foumleil  thim  that  nt  Leu  IX.  when  be  madp  n  similnr 
grimt  to  Robert  Gitiacanl  after  the  B*tUe  of  CivttelU.  S««  ch.  Iiox. 
p.  543. 

5  Montfaucnn,  Diarivm  JiaHettmy  p,  18fi,  Vi*mitr,  Roma^i,  p,  5. 
Burton,  Attiiqmim  &/  /Zmrt^  p ,  200^  (t ^^ I  ) 


During  the  fewaucceeding  years,  Roger Guiscard  pur- 
sued an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  victory ;  he  sub- 
dued his  own  refractory  Vassals  ;  he  conf|uered  Amalfi  ; 
chased  from  Capua  itR  hereditary  Prince,  Robert  ;  and 
made  large  preparations  for  the  inveslment  of  Naples. 
Thai  siege,  the  most  importatit  operatitm  which  he  had 
yet  attempted,  demanded  the  assemblage  of  his  entire 
force;  and  Amalli,  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  garrison, 
was  exposed  to  a  coxtp  de  main  from  the  Pisans,  who 
hud  espiiused  the  cause  of  Innocent.  A  small  arma- 
ment, not  amounting  lo  fif\y  vessels,  entered  the  Port 
and  pillaged  the  City  ;  an  event  which,  however  trifling 
in  itself,  will  ever  preserve  its  place  in  Historical  re- 
membrance from  the  discovery  which  is  then  believed  to 
have  occurred,  of  the  lost  Pandects  of  Jtistinian,  The 
victors  were  intercepted  before  they  could  make  good 
their  retreat  ;  but  they  succeeded  in  bearing  olf  that 
most  valuable  portion  of  their  spoil;  which  till  the 
chance  of  War  transferred  it  to  Florence,  where  it  still 
remains,  was  during  nearly  three  Ceuturies  tlie  proudest 
boast  of  the  Pisan  Capital.* 

The  news  of  these  successes  of  the  Normans  was  far 
from   being  grateful   to  the  ears  of  Lothatre ;  for  the 


G«rmatiy 
ant]  Ifaly. 


•  Thtf  History  of  the  Pandects  is  exhausted  by  Bnmctnana  in 
his  most  Warned  and  moiit  enteiiaining  volume,  (//iii.  PanfifcUimw^) 
the  fruit  of  leu  yeaiV  labour,  under  the  patroiia|^  uTGeor^  I.  Uteir 
di«coTOry  at  Amalfi  was  noiiced  for  the  first  lime  ia  1 54 1 ,  by  LuAovieus 
uf  Hiilu^na,  on  the  authority  uf  au  anouymouB  Pibon  Chronicle 
without  date.  NevL'rthi^l«^8»,  Breacmanu,  aiUti  cLiMn  ex^iraiu^tiont 
i*  well  inclined  to  admit  that  the  account  is  true,  aud  it  i»  ceiLain 
that  so  ekiriy  a*  the  XlVth  r^ntury  the  MS.  wa**  consulled  at  Pisa 
by  BartuLuft.  Brencmaan  plainly  establishes  that  it  niTiirt  have  lieen 
duriaijr  this  ch&itce  assault  in  }\3h,  not  duruii^  the  much  iiiMre  an 
(lortaiit  occupation  and  plunder  of  Amalfi  two  yean  afl«Twanla»  that 
the  Pinaji^  td it ftined  IhiM  treasure.     Ilin  wur<!  ".       \'        f 

all  authorSj  he  ohjiwrves,  confound  prwrnn  I 

m  Amaljim^  qua  i^rwxm  r/  muFrci  casu  tutcf^iti.  ...  j,  ,  „.,^„,  ..  ...t 
etty  cum  ed  quam  totum  dtmbut  annit  ptttt  MntftM  appnyulu  /ffverwnJ^ 
profs^ntt  ei  inatanle  lAithario,  Quw  et  plvrttquc  n^n  nisi  patterto* 
rtm  eTpethtiontiH  videtur  tHnutrntic.  (Lib.  u  c^  7.  p.  36.)  If  is  not 
a  little  remaikable  that  Gibbon,  who  in  no  leiA  than  five  nutei  refers 
very  copiously  to  Brencmanii,  liaa  altogether  overlooked  this  pai- 
f^^^i  and  has  fallen  into  the  comnton  efror  of  a1trttmtin|^  the  dtft- 
covery  of  the  Pandecls  to  the  year  1 137.  (Ch.  xliv.  vol  viii.  p.  44) 
Breucinann  altogutlier  discredits  the  received  tielief  that  the  Fi»ani 
retained  their  booty  by  the  permi&tioa  uf  Lotliaire,  who  by  the 
a'^si'^tance  of  this  MS.  is  laid  to  have  revived  the  ntudyiif  Roman 
Juri^pru'lence  in  Gerrnany.  If  the  precious  roll  had  been  eaptuivd 
in  the  t^contl  attack  on  Amalfi,  the  EmpvTor,  who  was  then  in  Italy, 
and  nejii  the  a()ot,  might  have  interfefcd  ;  as  it  waa,  be  waa  in  Ger. 
injiiy,  and  probably  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  fact.  Al.  de 
Si^mundi,  >«tthout  commeutin);  on  the  midter,  has  adi>i>ted  the  cut* 
rectdate.  (Ii<fp.  ft. i,287.)  The  FlorentineN  captured  ri^aiu  1406, 
and  five  years  afterwards  conveyed  the  Pandecta  to  tlteir  owo  Cityt 
whvre  they  »tdl  e^t,  and  where  they  used  to  be  exhibited  by  torch- 
lidit  in  the  presence  of  two  Ma^istfates  aud  iwo  Cibicreian  Monka; 
all  person*  hein^  uncovered  when  thej  were  taken  out  from  their 
rich  casket  ^.nd  tinrulled  from  their  silken  covers  and  silver  cla!^p«. 
Sunt  aulem  itia  to/uwtirtfi  fudonerico  ru&rtt  htfattt  afrfenttit  clautuiiM 
wnata^  says  Laurence  Theoilore  Gronoviua,  {Ihriicutiu  ad  Emenda- 
tumfi  Pandectarum^)  who  had  three  or  four  muattia'  close  access  to 
them  under  the  inspection  of  Magliatjecchi.  The  MS.  was  long; 
helitfTed  by  many  authorities,  and  among  them  by  nut  letus  a  scholar 
thaji  PoUtian^to  Im*  an  original  of  the  time  uf  Juslioian  bim»elf, 
Brenrmainin  refutes  this  opinion,  but  neverthete»»s  a4»«ii;ii^nM  a  date  as 
early  as  the  Vlth  Century.  Uere  a^puQ  Gibbctn  »ay«  '*  the  early 
part  of  the  Vllth."     Mr.  Dallam  is  more  Aceutical  than  most  of  hia 

Eredecessors  concerning  the  Invention  ot  the  Pandects.  '*  The  iact,** 
e  $ays,  '*  tho^igh  not  im{>robabIe,  Menu  not  to  rest  an  sufiScient 
cvident-e/'  ( yfidd/e  J^et,  ii.  fjGl.)  Gibbnn  does  not  refu*e  l>ehef; 
for  althougb  he  points  out  that  t!ie  stun  wai  unkuuwu  in  the  Xith 
Cenrtir}',  and  that  it  lias  been  buth  embelliahed  and  »u»|iected,  h« 
nevertheless  admits  that  it  "  i>  not  destitute  of  mucM  internal  pro- 
bability/* The  lid  Chapter  of  the  Xlth  Book  of  Giauooiw 
abonndi  with  Learmng  on  the  Pandects* 
4  u  2 
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Kttig:  of  Sicily,  encoura^  by  his  subjugation  of  nemriy  a 
third  of  It^ly,  mi^hl  ere  long  affect  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  whole  Peninsula ;  and  the  slender  antbority  still  re- 
maining to  the  Empire  beyond  the  Alps  might  be  entirely 
swept  away.  These  fears,  which  coidd  not  but  arise 
spontaneously,  were  encouraged  by  Robert,  the  exiled 
Prince  of  Capua,  who  solicited  aid  in  the  German 
Court;  and  additional  reasons  for  interference  were 
prompted  by  the  zeal  of  St,  Bernardi  who  reminded 
Lothaire  of  his  former  engagements  with  Innocent, 
and  exhibited  ihe  wrongs  of  that  still  unthroned  Pontiff 
as  the  general  concern  of  every  true  soldier  of  Christ, 
Urged  by  these  powerful  motives,  the  Emperor  resolved 
to  make  a  second  descent  upon  Italy  ;  and  the  army 
which  he  levied  was  now  proporlionate  to  the  great 
object  of  his  expedition.  But  his  progress  was  si ow ; 
many  months  were  consumed  in  Lombardy,  while  he 
adjnsted  the  disputes  submitted  to  his  arbitration  by  ihe 
conducting  Cities  ;  and  Anacletus  was  to  be  chased  from 
Rome  before  the  Germans  could  undertake  the  relief  of 
Naples.  At  length,  when  famine  had  driven  the  ex- 
hausted garrison  of  ihat  City  to  the  utmost  evtremity  of 
suffering,  their  constancy  was  rewarded  by  the  welcome 
appearance  of  their  deb verers.  As  Lothaire  advanced, 
ihe  defeated  Normans  everywhere  fled  before  his  arms ; 
and  the  continental  dominions  of  Hoger  melted  awaVi 
till  in  the  end  not  a  town  remained  to  him  beyond  ttie 
Strait  of  Messina.  In  this  short,  but  most'  brilliant 
campaigti,  important  services  were  rendered  to  the 
Empernr  by  the  Pisans.  Already,  before  his  arrival  at 
Naples,  entering  its  bay  with  a  victorious  fleet,  ihey  had 
thrown  temporary  supplies  into  ihe  starving  City,  and 
then  proceeded  onward  to  a  second  and  most  destructive 
assault  on  Amalfi.  That  City  was  almost  defenceless 
when  the  hostile  armament  approached;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  its  great  wealth,  and  for  the  jealousy  i?xcited  by 
tts  maritime  preeminence^  it  might  have  been  occupied 
peaceably,  and  have  escaped  unharmed.  Some  show  of 
resistance  in  a  fort  by  which  it  was  guarded,  afforded  a 
pretext  for  violence  and  rapine  ;  and  the  treasures  of  its 
fifty  thousand  opulent  and  luxurious  inhabii ants  became 
the  prey  of  a  lawless  soldiery-  The  blow  was  never  re- 
covered ;  and  that  State,  the  Parent  of  Modern  Com- 
merce, whose  Factories  at  one  time  aoctrmulated  riches 
in  every  Port  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  continued 
gradually  to  deteriorate ;  till  in  the  commencement  of  the 
XVIlh  Century,  her  population  had  dwindled  below 
one  thousand  Fishermen,  little  capable  of  even  repairing 
the  Cathedral,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Palaces,  the  remains 
of  which  testified  her  former  magnificence,* 

It  remained  that  the  territory  conquered  from  the 
Normans  should  be  bestowed  upon  some. new  master. 
In  their  choice  of  a  Duke  of  Apuglia,  no  difference  arose 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  ;  and  Rainulf,  Count 
of  Avelliuo,  a  brother-in-law  of  Roger,  who  had  bitterly 
opposed  him  on  account  of  family  disagreements,!  was 
selected  by  both  the  Feudal  Lords  as  a  fit  tenant  of 
their  Fief,     But  so  knotty  was  the  question  of  Investi- 


•  AmalB  is  the  birthptjice  of  Flavio  Gioja,  the  inTent»r  or  the 
improFet  of  the  Muriaer't  compaDJi,  in  the  enrly  liilf  of  the  XlVth 
Century  j  and  ateo  of  the  advenlurous  Fishtrmai*  MaManielln,  whti, 
in  1647,  alTorded  an  example  of  one  of  those  stmnga  antics  which 
are  exhibited  quaUt*  voiaii  ForfHna  jocari. 

f  RojTer  protected  his  listf  r  with  whom  Rainulf  had  quarrelled 
and  parted  ;  and  in  conB«|ueiiee  he  strippKi  the  Count  of  liis  teiri- 
lorite.  He  also  savai^^ly  mutikted  one  of  hi§  brotheri,  who  had 
ofl^nded  him  by  some  incautioui  ipeechef,  depiiviog  him  boih  of 
eyei  and  Dose.    Giaunone,  xi.  1, 


tare,  so  important  was  it  considtred  to  dbftennlne  ftm  J 
whose  hands  that  Prince  should  receive  the  syroh 
his  authority,  that  not  less  than  thirty  days  were  { 
in  the  discussion  ;  and  the  controversy  was  at  lasllef^ 
minated  by  **  the  niercy  of  heaven/'  which  an^^geaied ft] 
wise  compromise  between  the  disputaats ;  so  tfa^whta] 
the  Gonfanon  was  presented  to  their  joint  VaKali  ] 
thaire  clasped  one  end  of  its  staff,  while  tbe  oihef  1 
handled  by  Innocent, '*'^     Before  ihe  dose  of  theyetrJ 
the  confederacy  was  dissolved  by  mutual  jealousy  ;  ftid  1 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  in   a  wretched  hut  m  tiie^ 
villa^  of  Breduwan,   amongr  tbe  Trentiue  Alps*  wile 
cttjssed  them  on  his  return  home,  once  a^in  citai^ 
the  fortunes  of  Soutliern  Italy.     Few    Soverei^M  tf 
Germany  have  left  l>ehind  them  a  fiurer  reputation  Ibn 
Lothaire  ;  prompt,  birld,  and  coura^eoua^  be  was  llefe^ 
theless  a  lover  of  Peace;  his  charity  and  devotioim 
the  theme  of  Ecclesiastical  praise ;  and  one  who  n 
himself  no   mean  Chronicler  of  his  times,  has 
his  master  as  a  lover  and  a  student  of  History. f 

The  two  chief  enemies  of  Roger,  his  brotberiili' 
Rainulf;  and  Robert  of  Capua,  who  had  brought^ 
upon  him  the  German  invasion,  were  now  fully  | 
ofhis  continental  dominions.     But  the  departuft  tfii~ 
Emperor,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  allies,  permrltidtli 
Kinoj  of  Sicily  to  take  the  field  with  an  army,  whickli 
foes,  unsupported  by  foreign  aid,  were  wholly 
petent  to  resist.     The  g-reater  part  of  Apu^ba  ww» 
covered  by  him   before  the  close  of  Uie  year,  aa4k| 
crossed  to  Sicily  in  the  Winter  to  make  prepamtionlti 
a  yet  more  successful  campaign.     Before  his  retuni,  ik' 
A nti pope,  Anacletus,  was  no  more;  and  the  exerlioiB iit 
St.  Bernard  so  far  prevailed  with  the  faction  which  h»l 
supported    him,   that   although  a  puppet  was  at  fiiK , 
elected  under  the  name  of  Victor  IV.,  both  thatsfcmt-j 
lived  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  to  whom  he  owedtktt* 
tion,  speedily  tendered  submission  to  Innocent.*    Ito 
terminated  one  of  the  many  unseemly  Schisms  1 
the  pretended  Unity  of  the  ^ee  of  Rome  haa  I 
tracted.     Elated,  doubtless,  by  this  first  stable  coat 
tion  in  power,  and  not  deterred  by  an  unesipeded  J 
in  the  dealJi  of  Duke  Rainulf,  Innocent,  early  in  the  not' 
Summer,  trod  in  tlic  steps  of  his  predece&sor*  LeolXi* 
and    headed  his  own    troops  with   similar  ill  fortuni. 
Compelled  to  break  up  the  siege   of  the  Castle  of  GiU 
luccio,  he  was  taken   prisoner  in  his  hasty  retreat;  od] 
was   brought  to  the  camp  of  Roger,  not,  as  ii  m 
without  some    personal    injury   and    insuU.§      A<>98^| 

*  Divmi  favrnte  dement ti  are  the  woida  empldyed  bv 
aider  Fuko  of  Beni^ventum  in  rektiog  the  dose  of  tha 
See  al«o  Qtio  Frisiogwiisijt,  lib.  viL  cap*  2U, 

f  The  words  of  Petma  Diacrvnus  of  Ostia,  who  fecortl*  thi»  ttfi  I 
of  Lothaire,  remtud   tw    of  King  Ahasiierus,  antl  appe&r  >1 
haaslated  from  (he  Book  of  ^t/Arr.     Nodnn  t//am  Impemw/^^ 
totam  dttxit  imomfn^it  jauttque  antt  «r  rfifg\  ymnta  G<9ia 
torum  suorum.  (Lib.  i?.  ch-  I  OS.)     '«  On  that  night  could 
Kinjr  sleep,  and  he  commandec!  to  brinfi  the  Book  of  Rec 
Chronictes,  and  they  were  read  h«foPe  the  King."     Euiher^ 

\   Fftlco  Bent!ventat>iiK,  Vtta  &.  Bernard ty  ad  tutn.  1  ISSu 
DiaconiM,  iv.  cap.  ytt.  aftributfji  the  termLuation  of  the  Hi  n^  ■■ 
pid  leasonably  durtributed  by  Innocent     Gi:uinooe  Boas  an  usi» 
\n^  exculpation  fjwn  Simony,  pvea  if  the  latter  stafemcal  ^w^'-'^ 
has  be«n  adopte<l  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  R^p,  //  i.  295.)  I* 
€  vhe  if)  fcuw,  aflfffonda  aitri  conttmifi  errmph.     xi,  3. 

§  Non  Mmxa  ingiurie  c  tHtprf^.  Gianoone,  xu  a 
tiona  on  fighting  Popes  wdt  deserve  exlraction.  EecnAwm^p^X 
in/eiive  kun  itmpre  terminate  ie  tpedixttmi  de  PomMki  mt^ 
noitri  Preneipii  ed  ecco  H  /rmtio  che  Aon  M'^pre  r^ir^m.  f^** 
deposto  t/  pmprio  me*tiere^  Aan  vo/iO^,  «  ^tfuv  4^  Pmmm  ^* 
Mondoj  nlic  irtte  d'^strciti  armati  copnrMt  d'fi/m^  t«  mret^  fW^ 
€  vettir  dt  amuta  m  vece  di  tto/a  e  di  da/mat  tea. 
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B   actuated  either  by  piety  or  by  policy,  received  the  holy 

*^/  captive  with  diRtinclion ;  and  Junoceot  in  return,  under 
the  inBuence  either  of  terror  or  of  gratitude,  consented 
j^  ta  acknowledge  the  King-*s  full  rights  over  all  his  con- 
f»  quej*ts.  The  Duke  of  Naples  had  fallen  during'  the 
canripaig*n,  and  his  State  was  no  long^er  equal  to  resist- 
^'  auce  ;  ho  that  when  the  Pope  bestowed  tipon  the  fortu- 
r      nate  Norman  Sovereign  the  Jnvestitwre  of  Sicily,  of 

tApUflia,  and  of  Ciipua,  (of  which  last  its  ill-fate«l  Prince 
was  finally   deprived,)   there   was  added  to  this  rich 
prant,  *'  the  Honour  of  Naples  and  all  its  dependencies,"* 
II  may  he  that  from  some  indistinct  wording   of  this 
Ifistrument,  Rojjer  felt  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  make 
essential  innovations  in  ihe  pohty  of  hts  new  acquisition : 
Oevtain   it  is  that  the  Neapolitans  received  from  him  a 
frreater  share  of  favour  than  he  extended  to  any  other  of 
his  conquered  subjects,   and  that  they  were  allowed  to 
preserve  all  such  privileges  as  seemed  not  inconsistent 
with  his  Sovereignly;! 
[n       On  the  death  of  Lothaire,  the  German  Diet  assem- 
A  bled  at  Coblentz>  unanimously  elected  Conrad,  Duke 
H  of  Suabia,  to  the  Crown,  and  thus  transferred  the  dynasty 
Hlto  the  fiouRe  of  Hohen-stauffen,     It  seemed  as  if  the 
B^hostthty  to  the  Fmnconian  line,  which  had  occasioned 
the   elevation    of  the    late   Emperor*   was  now   trans- 
fen^d  to  the  head  of  the  Saxon  Family.     Henry  of  Ba- 
varia, on  his  marrfag^e  with  a  daug^hter  of  Loth  aire,  had 
received  Saxony  as  her  portion  ;  and  hia  Father-in-law, 
wtien  on  his  death-bed,  had  transmitted  the  Regalia  to 
his  custody;  thus  signifying  bis  wish  as  to  the  succes- 
^     ai^n.     The  odious  title  of  ike  Proud,  which  History  has 
Mtached  to  the  name  of  this  Duke  of  Saxony,  sufficiently 
mttests  the  motives  which  prompted  his  rejection.     His 
Arrogance  during  the  late  Italian  expedition  had  given 
deep  olfence  to  his  Brother  Prtnces  ;  and  not  content 
with  his  exclusion  from  the  throne,  they  proceeded,  on 
hia  demurring  to  surrender  the  Regalia,  to  put  him  to 
the  Ban  of  the  Empire.     Stripped  of  all  those  mighty 
popsessions  which,  as  he  had  on«  boasted,  occupied  the 
taad   between   the   Northern  Ocean  and  the  Strait  of 
Messina ;{  so  abandoned  by  his  friends  that  four  ser- 
vants comprised   his  entire  retinue,   Henry  retired   to 
Quedlinijburg  ;  and  there  is  little  need  of  attributing  to 
paison,  as  some  have  done,  that  premature  end,  which 
^    waa  more  probably  the  result  of  a  mortally  wounded 
spirit 

Henry  of  Bavaria  left  one  son  in  the  cradle,  who  bore 
L     his  own  Baptismal   name,  to  which,  in  aflur-times,  was 
^     added  a  far  nobler  epithet  than  that  which  distinguished 
ba.  the  Father— fAe  Lion,     The  interests  of  this  child  were 
espoused  by  his  Family,  and  Guelf  his  Uncle,  secretly 
osaisted  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  took  the  Field  against  Con- 
rad.    It  is  from  a  petty  skirmish  in  the  Civil  War  which 
ensued  that  the  two  great  factions  which  long  afterwards 
^  distracted  Germany,  and  yet  more  so  Italy,  derive  their 
^kkames;  and  their  origin,  when  examined  closely,  appears 
V^  be  so  indisputable,  that  it  is  no  small  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  so  much  fable  has  been  sometimes  allowed  to 
^perplex  \U   The  Imperial  forces,  under  the  command  of 
MConrad*s  brother  Frederick,  were  besieging  the  castle  of 
^Weinsperg,  and  in  an  unexpected  sally  in  which  the 

•  Hamitrrm  qitoqut  Neupolit  f^iaytic  pertinentiarum,  B*UiQ  Ib* 
liocentii. 

f  GumnonCi  xi.  iii.  1  * 

I  Heiir/s  tt^rritories  comprised  Siucoay,  Mitaia,  and  ThuringiB  ; 
in  Italy  Venroa  and  Spoleto^  aad  almost  all  thu  Fiefa  ui  this  late 
CouDteas  Matilda 


garrisoD  was  sucoesaful,  the  war-cries  used  by  the  oom-    G«nDany 
tmtants  bore  relation  to  the  two  great  Houses  which    aad  ItAly. 
they   respectively   served.      The    Saxons   shouted  the  "^^v-^ 
name  of  their  Leader,  which  from  frequent  repetition       ^"*"* 
in  his  Family  might  be  considered  a  Patronymic ;  and      **  ^* 
they  joined  battle  under  the  cry '' Hye  Guk/:'     The      **^^' 
town    of  Gibelingen,    in   Suabia,  was   the    birtli-place  ** 

of  Duke  Frederick,  and  supplied  the  Imperialists  with  ^^g^ 
the  answering  words  **  Hye  Gibdingm.'*  These  two 
**  most  pernicious  and  diabolical  names,"  as  they  are 
termed  by  a  Chronicler,  were  not  forgotten,  but  prevailed 
allcrwards  ''to  the  destruction  of  all  Italy ;"  andGnelf 
and  Ghibeline,  from  the  opposite  sides  espoused  by  the 
Chiefs  of  those  Houses,  became  disiinguishing  titles,  the 
former  of  the  Papal,  the  latter  of  the  Imperial  faction,  in 
the  long  and  desolating  struggles  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire*^ 

A  Peace  between  the  conflicting  parties  restored  Sax-  Cearad 
ony  to  Henry  the  Lion  in  1142  i  and   the   History  of  ^j J*  ****_ 
Germany  offers  no    event    which    need   detain    us    till  ^^de.  ™' 
Conrad  joined  the  I  Id  Crusade,  having  previously  ob-      j^.  p^ 
tained  the  election  of  his  infant  son,  Henry,  as  King  of      1147, 
the  Romans  ;  who,  however,  died  during  his  absence  on 
that  ill-fated  expedition.     Choosing  a  season  of  profound 
tranquillity  on  liis  return  from  the  Holy  Land*  Conrad 
resolved  upon  a  progress  into  Italy  in  order  to  receive 
the  Imperial  Crown ;  a  ceremony  which  he  had  conti- 
nued to  defer  during  a  reign  of  Efleen  years*     But 
death  arrested  his  purpose,  not  without  some  suspicion  His  death, 
of  poison  attaching  to  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  in  whom       ^'  ^^ 
this  Transalpine  expedition  bad  very  naturally  excited      115-^. 
alarm.f 

It  was  not  probable,  even  if  the  deceased  Monarch 
had  pressed  the  election  of  his  single  remaining  son,  an 
infant  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  that  the  German  Diet 
would  have  gratified  his  wish ;  and  therefore  with  a 
sound  discretion  he  recommended  the  child  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Noble,  who  both  from  his  power  and  his 
popularity  appeared  most  likely  to  be  chosen  his  succes- 
sor* Frederick*  Duke  of  Suabia,  nephew  to  Conrad,  was  F'^derfck  1. 
now  in  the  flower  of  youth,  eminently  distinguished  for  ^^^^"O'aa, 
personal  qualities,  courage,  and  atfability,  and  possessing 
moreover  a  recommendation  most  attractive  to  bis  clec* 
tors  :  in  himself  he  was  the  representaiive  of  Ihe  Ghibe- 
line  Family,  and  hereditary  connexion  intimately  allied 
him  with  that  of  Guelf.  It  seemed  as  if  the  feuds  of 
these  contending  Houses  might  be  terminated  by  the 
elevation  of  a  Prince  akin  to  both  ;  and  accordingly  the 
unanimous  sutFrages  of  a  Diet  at  Frankfort  called  Fre- 
derick Barbarossal  to  the  vacant  ihroae. 

■  Strurius  (i.  370^)  provfss  Iha  urigin  of  thew  much  disputed 
names  by  very  copious  autlturiti^N,  the  v(tmi  satiKfactory  uf  which  ii 
that  of  the  Ckromcon  Bit  tart  tr  of  Aiicheos  Preibytcr,  p,  25.  It 
ii  Jac-  Philip,  Bertfomas,  mi  arm.  1:234,  cited  in  the  same  place 
by  StniviuB,  who  cwls  the  words  prntinottuima  el  dyaLoiica,  trotfo- 
buia  ad  totiut  Uahtr  mitr*tum.  \Se  wish  the  pretty  tale  of  Um 
L&{lie«  of  Wei&st>erg,  which  the  Spectaior  haa  reuderad  familiar  to 
KiigUsh  eam,  realeJ  on  more  aistired  authority,  Conrad|  it  is  said, 
allowed  them  to  retire,  iitch  ivilh  aa  m^ich  t>agu^age  as  she  could 
persoDAlly  c&Try  ;  nnd  he  was  mov^ed  to  tears,  and  to  coropaKfton  for 
hits  gairiaott  wliich  he  had  re&olved  to  put  to  the  sword,  when  every 
vomau  api}«ared  bearing  her  husband  oq  her  ahouklers,  Triihemuiif 
who  fir»t  related  thiii  fttury,  ha^  Iteen  followed  by  many  other  wrtlcttj 
all  of  whom  are  vwecpingly  duimisaed  hy  Struviui — menio  htsc  pro 
/al/uid  Attbel  I^hrnhHtt  r/  practpue  Ekrcardu*. 

f  Otto  Frisin|<enais,  de  Geit.  Fred.  i.  lib  i.  cap*  63, 
I  fiarfaaraitta,  or  j^iluobarbuii,  epiihetv  which  eKplaia  tbemselvei, 
are  laid  by  Biatthiialo  have  beea  ouutemj^tuou&ly  ^iven  la  Froderjck, 
by  th«  Itatiaaa.  All  llie  Chroaiderv  coacur  m  pr^iijiin^  hb  baadiwna 
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Having  arranged  flome  few  pressing  aflairs  in  Ger- 
many, and  displayed  the  extent  of  his  power  beyond  its 
immediate  Northern  limits,  in  the  settlement  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark ;  bestowing 
its  vassal  Crown  upon  Sueno,  one  of  the  competitors, 
and  investing  his  disappointed  rival  Canute  with  a  great 
Duchy,  Barbarossa  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  Italy ;  in  which  Country  his  presence 
was  simultaneously  implored  by  the  Pope,  by  some  of 
the  Lombard  Cities,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Capua,  whom 
the  King  of  Sicily  had  dethroned.  In  order  to  afford 
clearer  insight  into  the  approaching  events  in  Lombardy, 
and  at  Rome,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  briefly 
narrate  some  recent  transactions  which  have  not  as  yet 
found  place  in  our  story. 

According  to  the  original  Lombard  Constitution, 
each  City  was  subject  to  a  Count,  who  himself  in  turn 
was  the  vassal  of  a  Duke  or  Marquis.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  Ckrman  Emperors,  from  the  time  of  Otho 
the  Great,  to  render  the  Cities  and  their  adjoining  dis- 
tricts independent  of  these  Counties  ;*  and  insensibly 
these  chief  towns,  although  still  acknowledging  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Emperors,  during  their  occasional 
progresses  and  residences  in  Italy,  by  the  discharge  of 
feudal  services,  claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
Magistrates,  and  formed  in  reality  so  many  separate 
Republics.  Of  these,  the  two  principal  both  in  wealth 
and  power  were  Milan  and  Pavia  ;  the  former  adhering 
for  the  most  part  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
hereafkr  therefore  to  be  distinguished  as  Ghibeline  ; 
the  latter  attached  to  the  Empire,  and  belonging  there- 
fore to  the  Guelf  faction.  Between  these  two  Cities 
existed  the  most  deadly  rivalry,  and  the  narrow  plain  of 
twenty  miles  by  which  alone  they  were  separated  wit- 
nessed many  a  bloody  conflict  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Xllth  Century.  All  Lombardy  was  divided  under  their 
respective  Cbieflainships ;  and  while  Crema,  Tortona, 
Breecia,  Parma,  and  Modena  declared  for  Milan,  Cre- 
mona, Lodi,  Novara,  and  Piacenza  were  arranged  as 
allies  of  Pavia. 

It  was  in  the  year  1111  that  the  Milanese,  after 
sacking  and  destroying  the  town,  whose  remains  are 
still  known  as  Lodi  veechio,  dispersed  its  inhabitants 
among  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  subjected  them 
to  grievous  oppression.  Sixteen  years  later,  Como 
submitted  to  their  arms  by  capitulation  ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  these  two  large  towns  confirmed  the  paramount 
ascendency  of  Milan  in  Northern  Italy.  It  was  useless 
for  the  enslaved  citizens  to  address  themselves  to  their 
natural  protectors,  the  Emperors ;  Lothaire  II.  had  ap- 
peared but  twice  in  Italy ;  on  both  oocasiona,  Rome  was 
his  chief  object ;  and  on  one  of  them,  his  force  was  too 
contemptible  to  be  efficient  for  any  military  purpose. 
Conrad  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  never  crossed  the  Alps. 
But  the  accession  of  a  new  Prince,  of  active  temper  and 
warlike  spirit,  flied  with  youth  and  panting  for  glory, 

person,  and  several  instances  both  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
are  recorded  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  To  Literature  he 
did  not  make  pretence ;  and  Radeviois,  who  describes  him  as  elo- 
quent in  his  vernacular  German,  tacitly  admits  his  want  of  scholar- 
ship, when  he  adds,  that  he  understood  Latin  better  than  he  spoke 
it  (il  76.)  Frederick  represented  the  Qhibelines,  as  grandson  of  a 
sister  of  Henry  V. ;  and  he  was  connected  with  the  Guelfe  through 
his  mother,  (daughter  of  Henry  the  Black,  former  Duke  of  Bavaria,) 
sister  of  Guelf  Vl.,  who  at  the  time  of  his  accession  swayed  the 
Duchy,  and  was  cousin  of  Henry  the  Lion.    T^e  latter  two  Princes 

B  esteemed  the  Chteft  of  their  party. 

See  ch.  bcviL  p.  475. 


appeared  to  offer  fair  promise  of  restoration  to  the  de-  G 
scendants  of  those  inhabitants  of  Lodi  who  had  been  « 
expelled  from  their  hearths  two  and  forty  years  belbre.  ^ 
Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  first  Diets  which  BarbaroMa 
held  at  Constance,  he  was  surprised  by  the  appearaooe 
of  two  suppliants,  who,  bearing  crosses  in  their  haadt, 
prostrated  themselves  before  his  throne,  and  with  bitter 
tears  and  sobs  invoked  his  aid  for  the  recovery  of  free- 
dom.*    They  were  Citizens  of  Lodi,  not  deputed  by  -. 
their  brethren,  but  acting  upon  their  own  peraonal  fa- ol 
pulse  ;  and  Frederick,  touched  by  their  repreKntation,  a 
and  glad,  no  doubt,  of  a  pretence  to  assert  and  to  tit^  ^ 
cise  the  long-suspended  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  omr 
a  City  which  scarcely  acknowledged  vassalage,  iwenlri 
to  their  prayer,  and  despatched  peremptory  orders  tothe  ?| 
Milanese  to  enfranchise  the  townsmen  of  Lodi. 

The  mandate  of  Frederick,  couched  in  imperious  tmM,lad 


was  received  with  disdain  at  Milan,  torn  from  the  ikniB  i'il 
af)er  he  had  read  it,  and  trampled  scornfully  underjA^ 
So  broken  in  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  were  theiA 
bling  men  of  Lodi,  that  they  disavowed  all  part 
in  the  act  which  had  occasioned  Barbarossa's  ii 
Little  relying  upon  the  clemency  of  their  i 


ence. 


masters,  they  secured  their  wives  and  children  in  aadh    ' 
bouring   friendly   towns ;    and   every   night   dispeU 
themselves,  to  escape  the  hazard  of  surprise,  amoagi^ 
woods  and  coverts.     Whatever  vengeance  the  MiliHB 
might  have  designed  in  their  first  moments  of  apnt 
was  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  BiwM 
nissa,  who  descended  from  the  Trentine  Alps  at  ths  inii«M 
of  a  more  brilliant  army  than  had  accompanied  wmf9^ 
his  predecessors  into  Italy  ;  and  directing  himself  eipii    ' 
Honcaglia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Piacenza,  there^  aciisfty;^ 
to  ancient  custom,  opened  the  Diet  of  his  KingdoiL  y^ 
One  Feudal  usage  practised  on  that  occasion  dcaierfl9 
notice  from  its  singularity.    A  shield  was   suepeaM 
from  a  k>fty  staff  in  the  middle  of  the  Camp,  and  (nr||i 
evening  after  the  Prince's  arrival,  each  of  his  Vasaak'MJi 
bound  to  repair  thither,  and  afler  a  nswering  to  hte  1^^ 
in  a  roll-call,  to  mount  guard  for  the  night     Tb^fjftt 
nalty  for  absence  was  no  less  than  deprivation  e£  iht 
offender's  fief;  and  this  severe  forfeiture  was  esiflMi 
by  Barbarossa  even  from  some  of  his  EcclesiastiCid  ij||- 
tainers. 

Loud  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  Milan  were  reneaiii . 
by  Deputies  from  Lodi,  encouraged  by  the  vicinity  of  thdr 
protector,  and  seconded  by  the  Comese  and  Pavittik; 
and  Frederick  at  once  manifested  his  hostile  inteoUov 
against  the  offending  City  by  giving  up  its  neighbev 
hood  to  pillage,  and  by  investing  Tortona,  upon  thefs> 
fusal  of  that  City  to  abandon  its  ancient  ally.    The  siefiM 
was   conducted   with   vigour;  yet  although  FrederiB** 
cruelly  gibbeted  his  prisoners  within  sight  of  the  xu^ 
parts,  and  the  single  spring  from  which  the  ganisos 
could  obtain  supplies  of  water  was  situated  within  theai- 
vanced  posts  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  not  until  those  walen 
had  been  rendered  too  bitter  for  use  by  corruption  vi^ 
pitch  and  sulphur,  nor  before  the  arrival  of  the  waH^ 
second  day  of  perpetually  renewed  combat,  that  tbi 
Tortonese  surrendered.     They  were  permitted  to  retire  »&< 
to  Milan,  with  such  property  as  each  man  was  able  to  tm 
carry  about  his  own  person,  and  their  town  was  thai  ^ 
pillaged  and  fired.     Barbarossa,  afier  his  suGoeas,  le- 
ceived  the  Crown  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia,  and  impslSeBt 

*  Ottone  Murena,  who  relates  this  story,  wtm  a  nalivs  of  LodL 
Jpud  Muratohi  Script*  Uai.  vi. 
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y.   for  that  of  the  Empire  alfto,  determined  to  march  imme* 
1^  diately  upon  Rome. 

i  That  great  Capital  had  undergone  a  very  singular 

•  Revolutkiri  during"  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor.  Ar- 
-  nold,  a  Monk  of  Brescia,  had  completed  his  youthful 
studies  under  Ati^elard,  and  had  adopted  not  only  the 
obocure  Metaphys^ical  notions  (whatever  they  might  be) 
oi  his  great  master  concerning  the  Trinity,  but  a  free- 
dom of  Political  heresy  also,  (as  himself  expressed  it,) 
^  which,  if  that  master  entertained,  he  certainly  did  not 
promulgate,*  The  limes  were  little  ripe  for  a  loud  and 
bitter  deuouncement  of  the  vices  of  the  Clergy  and  their 
abuses  of  temporal  power ;  and  the  spirit  of  Arnold  was 
uotsuRkienily  temj>erate  to  produce  more  than  a  passing 
and  dangerous  fermentation  which  was  to  subsitle  after 
it  had  e  Elected  his  own  destruction*  The  first  move- 
ment which  he  aroused  was  in  his  native  City  ;  in  which 
by  declaring  that  voluntary  poverty  was  the  duty  of 
Ecclesiastics,  and  by  recommending  the  confiscation  of 
Church  revenues  for  the  service  of  the  State,  he  excited 
a  revolt  against  the  Bishop^  towards  the  close  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Innocent  IL  A  Council  held  iu  the  La- 
teran  condemned  the  turbulent  Reformer,  who  escaped 
its  sentence  by  (light,  and  found  refuge  in  Zurich. 

The  doctrines  of  Arnold,  even  before  his  exile,  had 
gained  numerous  partisans  in  Rome ;  for  a  Preacher 
who  inculcated  that  the  Pope  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
temporal  authority^  could  not  be  otherwise  than  parti- 
Kculariy  grateful  both  to  the  factious  Nobles  who  sought 
^BHo  Ibund  their  own  a^scendeucy  upon  the  downfal  oi  the 
V 'Pontificate,    and    to    the    rabble    always    gaping    for 
p  cbange^and  hostile  to  the  existing  Government    A  pre- 
text was  soon  found,  therefore,  for  a  popular  movement, 
I  In   a  petty  feud  with  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of 
R   •  It  is  theolofipcally^  iiid  not  politically^  that  St.  Bernard  inveighs 
•■g^uast  ArQold,   ami  he  poiDts  to  hiin  especially  as  the  atrmour' 
4)«»fer  of  the  Fbitistine  Aliekrd.     Novum  tmdilur  popuiit  tt  g<nti- 
hntt  Evant^eitumt  nova  pr^ponifur  Ftdft,  fundament wm  aliud  pnnUur 
^iftrr  id  quod  panitnm  ftt.     De  virtvtiim*  el  vi/iii  nom  tnoratiler^ 
di  Sacramentii  Ecc/enar  fton  fdttittr^  de  arcano  Suncttr  TVimtatu 
■in  iimphciter  nee  »obnc  ditputaiw:  sedctimcta  mobit  in  pervernimy 
fmmcta  prttler  %QtUttm  el  pr^tterquam  accepimut  mim^trtmtur,     Frth- 
eedit  Oo/iof,  procfro  corpare^  mifUt  Uio  heilico  apparattt  ctrcumfnu-. 
ftftfvf,  an/ecedente  quoque  ejus  Armigero^  Amoido  de  SnjriA,   Sqttama 
^qtiomm  conjun^itury   nee  rpiracuium  incedd  per  ea$,      Siqutdttn 
mbiitnnt  Api§  qua  ertit  in  Franeid  Api  de  JtaiiH^  ei  venrrunS  in  unum^ 
^mtidv^erwui  Dftminum  et  advertm*  Chrittum  ejus,     Ep.  189.     Innocent 
^B  li<>  IL  la  another  Lc'tteri  ( Idf).)  addressed  to  thi' Biithap of  Cunstancef 
^V  ID  whidi  City  ArDolil  was  at  that  time  preaching  with  ^rtat  success, 
V  91.  Beroard  dencribeM  him  to  be  a  man  of  strict  moral  life :  and  then, 
I    ai  if  thiDking  he  had  made  too  favourable  an  allowance,  \w  adds,  et 
H    m  vmiUs  scire,  home  est  neque  htbeni  neque  manducans^  snio  cum  Dia- 
H  hf>io  esuritms  ei  siliens  tantjumem  animarum.     And  in  the  Leltur  fot* 
lowing,  (196.)  to  the  Papal  Le^te  in  SwiiKierlaad,  he  yet  more 
bitterly  denounces  him  as  one  cujus  conversaho  mety  el  dovinnu  tr- 
ncmtm  :  m  enput  co/umbo',  eauda   scttrpionis   rsl ;    quern    lirtxia 
€Vumuii^  Roma   erkorrwtf  Francia  repuht^   Gtrmtmia  abominatur^ 
IlttHn  non  vuJt  recipere*      Otto  Frisiti^nsis    fijit  gives  Arnold*!! 

tcbaracier  in  fj^^tufric  terma,  which  may  he  appUed  to  any  l>ema> 
gogue*  Fir  quidem  natune  non  kehein^  plus  iamen  tertiorum  pro- 
ftuvioj  quam  $mtentinrum  pondere  copwsusy  stnffu/ari talis  amatory 
Mot^iati*  cupidus  ;  and  he  thi'R  adds  a  few  jMrticidu^  of  hiD  doc' 
triae.  Dfcbat  nee  Clericos  proprietattm,  nee  Eptsvapos  RrgaiiQj  nee 
jiosHuihu  p&tm^sskmsm  habentes  aiiqud  faiione  jpoftc  taivan  :  atnc- 
tnqme  A<rc  Prtncipit  esae^  ab  tjutque  benejScenUd  isi  utum  tantum 
La%eormm  feeder e  opwtere.  Prater  hac  de  Sacramento  a/tans.  Bap* 
lumo  futrvu/orvm  non  sane  d%cilur  sensuae.  De  Hrb,  Gest,  Fred, 
Imp,  ii  20.  I1ie  Po«>t  Gunther,  aO^er  expreuing  himself  cfunci* 
iknitlv  with  the  above  statf^meats,  admits  that  Arnold*t  errorv  were 
'  dBin*d  and  brew'd  '  with  Kom«  truth. 

Feraqtte  muifa  quidem^  msi  tempore  nostra  J9deieSf 
.  Jtespuermt  meaaisMg  fedtu  mdmwta  monebal. 

De  Qestis  Fired,  Ub.  3. 
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Ti¥oli,   Innocent  IL  had  refused  to  press  hift  vicUiry  so    Germimy 
far  as   the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  desired  to  sec  it  ^^  hdy. 
exercised ;  and  without  procee<liug  to  the  extremity  of  ^T^*"**^ 
razinir  their  walls^  he  contented  himself  by  demanding- 
an  oath  of  submission  from  the  conquered  townsmen.      %  l,-^^ 
This  act  of  lenity  was  sedulously  represented  to  the         ^^ 
People  as  a  \iolation  of  their   righls;    it  was   to  the      j^   ^ 
Church,  not  to  Rome,  said  the  Nobles^  that  obedience      HQg. 
had  been  required,  and  both   the  honour  and  t^ie  in- 
terests of  the  Eternal  City  were  compromised  by  the  sel* 
fishness  of  an  ambitious  Priest     The  populace^  easily  Ree«tab- 
inflamed    by    a   few     sounding'   common -pi  aces    about  li*Lht»«ntof 
Liberty  and  the    ancient  greatness  of    their  Country,  c-rtlte"^*'* 
thronged  tumultuously  to  the  Capitol,  and  proclaimed 
the  reestablish  men t  of  a    Senate.     The  name  of  that 
Body  is  said  by  Muratori  to  be  found  in  documents  later 
than  the  rei|^n  of  Charlemagne,  but  neither  of  its  nature 
and  powers,  any  more  than  of  the  date  of  its  extinction, 
does  any  trace  remain.     This  inroad  upon  his  authority, 
and   the  menaced   adoption   of  the    extreme  measures 
recommended  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  so  deeply  affected 
Innocent  that  he  did  not  long  survive.     The   reign  of 
hii*  successor  Celestiue  IL  endured  but  a  few  months;  Celestinell. 
and  under   Lucius  IL   the  new   Constitution  was  com*  ^"c^"*  ^L 
pleted.     Instead  of  a  Prefect    nominated,  or  at  least  *^"P*^ 
confirmed,    by    t[\e    Poj)e,  a    Patrician    was   appointed  Ap|*oint- 
to  represent  the  majesty  of  I  he  Republic  and  to  preside  mvat  of  a 
over  the  Senate;  that  Body,  invested  with  both  legis- *'»^'^'*^**^'* 
lalive  and  executive  powers,  consisted  of  fitly-six  mem- 
be  rs^  chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  were  themselves  an- 
nually named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  Rioni 
into  which  the  City  was  divided.     The  most  eminent  of 
these  Senators  bore  the  title  of  Counsf  llors,  and,  perhaps, 
formed  together  with  the  Patrician  that  which  may  be 
named  the  Cabinet.     The  first  Patrician  was  a  Leone^ 
Giordano  brother  of  the  late  Antipope  Anacletus  ;  and 
so  divided  against  each  other  were  the  Romans  of  this 
period,  that  the  remaining  brothers  of  the  same  Family 
adhered  to  the  Pope  Lucius.     The  chief  ancient  monti- 
meuta  were  fortified  afresh  by  the  contending  |>arties, 
and  the  Cily  of  the  Dead  teemed  with  castles  and  gar- 
risons.     Each  fai'tion  sought  also  to  strengthen  itself  by 
alliances;  and  when  Rogerof  Sicily  promised  his  aid  to 
Lucius,  the  **  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome**  addressed 
themselves  to  the   Emperor  Conrod.     By  the  advice  of 
St,     Bernard    he    declined    answering  this    invitation, 
couched  in  terms  of  haughty  submission  and  a  thinly 
dissembled  affectation  of  independence;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  enlertained  wilh  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
the  Papal  ambassadors  deputed  to  his  Court  with  oppo- 
site instructions.      Lucius,   perhaps  emboldened   by  this  Pope  La* 
hope  of   powerful  support,  made  one  strong  effort  to  ^h1( 
overthrow  the  new  Government ;  and  placing  himself      ^   ^ 
at  tht  head  of  an  armed  force  be  assaulted  the  Capitol      t  145 
in   winch  the  Senate   had  fortified  itself     He  was   re- 
pul^d,  and  so  grievously  injured   by  a  stone  that  he 
died  a  few  days  af^er  the  skirmish.. 

On  the  election  of  Eugenius  IIL  as  his  successor,  Kwj?©- 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  strong  in  popular  opinion,  ventured  to  p"'  ^^^* 
present  himself  again  in  Rome.  Once  more  he  proposed      ■  . 
to  strip  the  Pope  of  all   his  temporal  authority,  and  in     ^  tJ^tti 
order  to  complete  the  puppetry  by  which  the  Govern-  entrtblish 
ment  of  former  times  had   been  mimicked,  he   recom-  the  Equei- 
mended  the  institution  of  Consuls,  Tribunes,  and  aljove  *'^  ^^^*^* 
all  of  an  Equestrian  Order  between  the  Senate  and  the 
People.     "What  could  be  the  molive  or  measure  of  such 
distinction  ?"  is  the  calm  and  discreet  question  which  thia 
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Hiitory.    proposal  has  elicited  from  Gibbon.     The  g^enerous  ar- 
'^^■v^'*  dour  of  a  later  and  most  cbqiient  writer  *  who  always 
Ftohs      kiudles  even  at  die  sembiance  of  Liberly,  has  fi  is  cove  red 
A*  i>,      in  it  the  keystone  which  was  to  bind  together  the  frarrie- 
1106,     work  of  Hoinau  freedom,  by  a  revival  of  ihe  full  vigour 
■         of  their  ancestral  usages.     Eugenius   hud   retired  from 
nOR      ^^^   Capital  immediately  afler  his  election ;  yet  before 
the  close  of  the  year  he  found  means  I o  effect  a  com- 
promise with  the  Senate,  by  which  in  retnru  for  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  thdr  legitimacy*  he  obtained  Uie  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  l*4itrician  and  the  restomtipa  of  tlyit  of 
Praefect,  ,       ,    ,    :  ,,     J 

The  death  of  Eupenius,  and  the  short  ^ud  umm* 
portant  Papacy  of  Anastatios  IV.  intervened  between 
the  accession  of  Barharossa  and  his  expedition  mlo 
Italy ;  and  during  tfiat  period  Arnold  of  Bresda  conti- 
nued in  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  Senate:  A 
more  vigorous  Pontiff  succeeded,  Nicolas,  once  a  Monk 
of  St.  Alhuii's,  ihepniy  Enghshman  who  ha3  ever  worn 
the  tiara.  Adrian  IV.,  the  title  which  he  afisumed  on 
his  elevation,  h  honoiwrably  known  to  Posterity;  and 
hia  Biographer  describes  him  as  ejtemplary  iti  mtirals, 
lofly  in  inUillect,  firm  in  resolve,  slow  to  anger,  switl  to 
reconciliation,  open-handed,  and  charilable.t  To  his 
labours  also  aa  a  Mi^ionary,  the  Norwegians  were  in- 
debted for  their  establishment  in  the  Christian  Faiih. 
Almost  the  firsts  act  of  his  Pontificate  evinced  boldness 
of  spirit.  In  the  general  licentiousness  whlcii  the  dif^ 
fusion  of  A  r  no  Id's  iirineiples  had  encouraged,  no  rank 
was  exempt  from  insult  and  danger ;  and  a  Cardinal 
having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  street?  of  Rome, 
Adrian  visited  the  City  with  the  severe  peuailics  of  an 
Interdlcti  the  first  to  which  it  had  ever  been  Rul>jecred. 
The  banishment  of  Arnold  was  the  price  at  which  the 
offenders  obtained  relief  from  a  three  months*  suspension 
of  Religious  services^  and  as  the  Heretic  quilted^  the 
Pontiff  returned  to  his  Capital  It  is  probable  that 
Arnold  was  sentenced  t{>  imprisonment  as  well  a^  to 
exile;  for  we  read  that  the  Viscounts  of  Cam  pan  V* 
rescued  him  from  tlie  Papal  Guards  removed  !iira  to 
their  own  Cestle,  and  there  treated  him  with  marked 
honour  as  a  Prophet. J 

It  was  at  this  season  that  Frederick  approached  the 
gates  of  Rome;  and  he  was  met  at  Sutri  by  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  Senate,  informing  him  that  they  had 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  Clergy  and  were  impatient  to 
tender  him  the  Imperiai  Crown,  *'  The  Roman  Ma- 
tron,'* however,  of  whose  language  the  Envoys  avowed 
themselves  the  spokesmen^  seemed  inclined,  notwith- 
standing this  impalicuce,  to  prelude  her  gilt  by  a  bar- 
gain; for  her  messengers  employed  the  following  equally 
intelligible  and  inMed  terms :  '*  You  were  a  guest,  I 
have  adopted  you  as  a  Citizen  ;  a  Transalpine  stranger, 
I  have  elected  you  for  niy  Sovereign,  and  given  you 
myself  and  all  that  is  mine.  Yoirr  first  and  most  sacred 
duty  is  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  you  will  shed  your 
b!ood  for  the  Republic,  that  you  will  maintain  in  peace 
and  justice  the  laws  of  the  City  and  the  Charter*  of 
your  predecessors,  and  that  you  will  reward  with  ^ve 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  failhfid  Senators  who  shall 
proclaim  your  ti  ties  in  the  Capi  toL**  Frederick,  un wl  lling 
tejected.       to  permit  the   Ambassadors  to  continue  longer  under 

*  M,  de  Swmondi,  Rep.  It,  vol  ii  di.  viL  p.  40. 
f  FjM  liiulriani  IV.  a  Card,  ATftgon,  ap.  Muratori^  ScripL  IL 
lom/iii.  p.  ]. 

I  Murmtori,  ^fitno/i  <r/fa/ia,  arfoflnu  1155.  ,         ,  , 
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the  numerous  mistakes  which   their  mutioD  iai^ifd. 

interrupted  them  wuh  a  reioiirk  that  "  theif  apeectt  i 
not  seasoned  with  wisdom;**  that  his  pred<ctt4«it  hid  ^"^ 
visited  Rome  not  on  the  ifimtatian  of  j^er  CHis9ns,JHlt  ^ 
for  their  deliverance^  and  then  t^acrhil^  ihl^m  ili>l.l^e  ^ 
Imperial  arm  was  not  shortened,  he  qoodudtfd  b^  an  ^'^ 
assurance,  that  "  ail  would  he  given  ti^  patkttA  iMlt; 
all  would  be  denied  to  rude  importunity."*    i        :  ,,  .     M 

This  reception  of  the  Senatorial  DeputifiS  lei^dMlilo  ^^ 
quiet  the  alarm  pf  Adrian,  who  Ml  as  yet  nnoeflaHi 
which  of  the  conflicting  interests  would  be  e^pmt^  bf 
Uarbarossa;  and  his  assurance  of  aaieiy  wa^eonfiriiOd 
when  the  Emperor  dehvered  into  his  hand&  Ara^WM 
Brescia,  whom  he  ha«d  captured  from  the  Viacouiyts^ 
Campania,     No  time  was  lost  in  qpenchiDg  fof  fcriai 
the  fervid  and  impetuous  5?eal  pf  iliat  moRt  nfH^axWlc'^N 
person ;  for  such  indeed*  in  e^^ry  view^  he  raust  he  ew"^^ 
side  red,  whether   we  regax^d  liitw  a^  a  Patriot  1^4  a 
Martyr,  or  as  a  Demagogue  and  ,»  Heretic.      H«  it« 
strangled  and  burned  belore  the  Porta  del  Fopulo;«rf 
his  ashes  were  afterwards  thrown  ia ,  th& 'jTiber,  Upt^ 
vent  tham  from  being  chjerished  0s  i^elica  ,^y  his  ^ 
sans.     Adrian,   deriving   courage  from    tlii*  ex«cif|i 
which  removed  one  ol^  his  most  dangeroita  etifniiyi,j^ 
longer  hesitated  to  trust  hitpsclf  in  the  Ernp*.  ror*j»  T 
and  advanced  to  maet  Barbarossa  at  V^texb^u 
arrival,  either  from  accident,  or  as  seei^^i^QC^i 
from  a  designed  omission  of  a  custom  wiM9h  T  _ 
deenaed  worthy  of  breach,  the  Emperor  negleqlj|edt 
the  Pontiff's  stirrup  as  lie  di^jmouuted  fporr^  j^jfif. 
The  Cardinals  in  attendance,  terrified  at  thecisl;! 
which  they  drew  from  this  disrespect,  aUaodojif 
Holy  Father,  and  hastily  retired  irp'm  the,  oon^ 
Adrian  himself  was  led  under  a  canopy  pjfeparedj 
reception,  and  placed  upon  a  chair  of  state  ;  but , 
Barbarossa  approached  ajid   kissef|  hia  feet  he  ^c^^y^ifll 
the  Riss  of  Peace   in   return  till  the  omitied  ttpQMHp 
should  be  discharged.    The  Emperor  fo^  b  v^  Ih^^-  n.if«^ 
obstinalely  denied  theri  ;|  and  a  wt»ole  du 
out  further  commuuication  between  the  kiia|.iiwi*,^>.M 
on  the  morrow  some  of  the  vet^riin  Co^^tie^a,  ^ioiM^^ 
witnessed  the  performance  of  a  Hke  ceremorr  '     *     ^ 
thaire,  upon  the  strength  of  tli at  preocident  prevu  \ 
the  reluctant  Frederick  to  submit  tp  tlic  hMmiiiaypn^i 

After  the  adjustment   of   this   £<;iuabbk  coooeraiiyc 
punctilio,  Barbarossa  entering  Rome  occupied  the  Leo- 1 
nine  City  with  one  thousand  horse,  and]  on  the  l*riflo«r^ 
ing  morning   was  crowned  by  Adrian  in  St.  Pem^p-^ 
The  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  formed  the  sole  c-oinDiti|j^ 
catioh  between  llie  two  portions  ol*  the  C4ty ;  and  whtP 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremonial  and  on  the  return  of  \bt  I 
Emperor  to  hfs  camp,   the  guard  which   occupied  thai  ^ 
passage  was  removed,  the  populace*  irritated  at  the  rejeo 
tion  oftheir  embassy,  at  their  exclusion  from  the  pagc»aV 


*  (lihboo,  vo].  xn.  ch.  \x\k.  p.  29 1  -^gfl^ jphflw  iie  liM ■  tt^  ti 
has  '^  Uan«liktii::d  and  aUsTidguil  with  freedomrinet^witk 
**  orij^iiial  fixid  sutlietitii^  Actii"  i^iveii  by  OttD  fntingitit^rii'i 
+  Miirat**ri,  ^utif,  Ifa/.i.  117,  Du$i\Y,  --^vTm  |^ 

Kj'a;^ti  relates  thti  aiiuL^braiioa^wbat  dtfftiieiUlytl'k'^'^iBd*'^ 
did  huid  ihti  itLrrupj  bill  tluit  it  wa^i  the  Wit  tniteiHiofitlie  i^iitl^Mi 
that  the  Pqpe  IrriQiedialvly  observed,  '*  /i»£fliteuif(t  <M■I■MP^|^ 
geniin  fadi  ar^umentum  de  m^Jtitmi*^  Tb»  BnpdHl^lrilbi^ 
jiiciuetl,  Tifplt^  lauffhiai^ly,  Oiat  havroa  illftc^mial«d«fi$tMMkita 
for  it  was  the  first  timi;  h&  \mi  <!H*r  iKti^I  pa  agmank*  If  IhWt 
ni'i^re  vuluntorjj  hia  mistake,  h«afidtMl|  a^idd  aat  faB>d«i«Md4i|i» 
trrjnal  ;  if  it  were  conipuL^ory,  it  wuJi  of  ii>|^  jCDOMl|iaaillc*liil 
stimip  he  mij^ht  bold«  «o  iisjie  kM  it' miiiLihOBaltat^mmit^ 
Saxonni,  vi  16.  *  !lClllilllfl«LM^ 

if  -l»^f 
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Mf.    and   at   ihe  iJmission  nf  any  application    for  their  ^uf- 
-^p'  fra^e*;,  rushed  lo  ihe  Valican  ttm\  ma/isacred  such  of  the 
J*      Imperial  suite  as  still  remained  behind.     The  tumult 
J;     coiiilii^ied  to  rage  till   nightfall,  althongh  larfi:e  detach- 
|o-     €jients  of  Germans  were  immediately  furnished  for  its  stip- 
'        preusion,  by  whom  in  the  end  the  rubhie  was  put  Ici  flight, 
"      ^fter  much  slaughter  and  with   the   loss  of  many  pn- 
1^    soners.     In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  struejgles  like 
lh€s^,  at  once  hazardous   and   In  glorious,   and   alfto  to 
«ecnre  more  pleiuiftil   supplies  than  Rome  could  nffbrtl, 
the  Emperur  withdrew  to  Tivoli.     During  the  extreme 
heats  of  Summer,  he  [lenetraled   into  the  neighbouring 
moiii^trtins,  and    puiibhed  some  hostile  demunsirationa 
of  the  burghers  of  Si>oleto  by  deUveriug  their  City  to 
fire  and  sword.    The  restlessness  of  a  Feydal  nrmv,  ever 
anxious  for  disbandment  when  the  first  period  of  its  ser- 
vice had   expirwl,  compelled  him   to  surrender  a  well- 
Ifiouncled    hope  of  the   cotitpiest  ol  Apuglia,    perhaps 
of   Sicily   itself.       I»    tlve    early  part    of  this  year  the 
Crown  of  that  Kingdom  had  passed,  by  the  demise  of 
Roger,  to  his  scm    William  I.,  a   \veak  Prince^  abun- 
ddtierj  to  the  rule  of  unwortliy  favourites.     Robert  of 
Cayina    had   already   stimirlated   many  towns  to   revolt^ 
fhe  Greek  Emperor  Michael  despatclRd  a  fleet  to  his 
*«pf>ort,  and  the  discontented  Bartins  solicited  the  more 
*a  powerful   aid  of  Barbarossu.      The  iuadequacy  of  the 
**     force  at  f i is  co  m  m a n d  co m  pel  1  ed  hi  m  I o  re f u se  tli is  al  1  u  r- 
ing  invitation^    and  rt  was    not   >iithoul  encountering 
some  pel  lis  from  the  treachery  of  the   Veronese  during 
hk  passage  through  their  territory,  that,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  regained  his  German  dominions.* 

Two  years  elapsed  before  Barbaro.ssa  was  again  sum 

i     mooed  to  Italy.     During  their  course,  he  rewarded  tJie 

«*y'  services  of  Henry  the  Lion,  froui  whom  he  had  derived 

much  aid  during  his  late  expedition, t  by  a  restoration  of 

K;the  Dnchy  of  Bavaria ;  and  he  celebrated  his  own  nup- 

V^tmls  with  Beatrice,  the  rich  heiress  of  Rinaldo,  (bunt  of 

Borgt^in,     But    these    peaceful    occufmlious    were    of 

short  endurance.     No    sooner   had    T.oud>iirdv  been  re- 

lieved  from  his  occupation,  than    the   Milanese   rebuilt 

ITortona  by  public  coniri bullous  and  by  the  personal 
hibonrof  Iheir  citizens;  and  they  directed  (heir  arms  also 
ig*inst  several  of  the  towns  which  had  exhibited  most 
Eeal  In  the  Emperor's  behalf.  In  ihe  South,  the  con- 
Meracy  which  had  been  formed  against  William  of 
Sicily  was  entirely  dissipated  ;  the  Greeks  were  defeated 
olf  BrindLsi ;  Robert  of  Capua,  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
X'assaK  was  deprived  of  sight,  with  so  great  cruelly  that 
he  expired  shortly  aflerwards  in  the  diiugeons  of 
Palermo  ;  and  the  Pope,  terrified  by  these  reverses 
of  his  allies,  pnrchased  immunity  by  the  grant  of  a  new 
Investiture,  containing  much  more  extensive  privileges 
than  the  Norman  Princes  had  ever  yet  received  from 
any  of  his  predecessors.     It  was  not  long  before  Adrian, 

^*  The  Verone««  cotistrueted  a  hrid(^  of  boats  over  the  Adige  no 
loteeurvly  ilmt  it  wiu  wrarcvly  ttbl«  la  resist  thtj  current  of  thts 
rivtr ;  lad  ihtty  flt^attd  hup^'  l^Ijs  down  th*;  atrt^am^  in  the  hoyc  that 
fbnj  milfht  stnke  and  cany  awirt  thin  in-aty  brid^,  duriiijj  the  t>af- 
yy  of  the  Germmn  ariny,  A  iili>^ht  raiicalcylation  of  time  friii* 
InM  tJie  schemt?.  Ott<»  Frisin^e^iii,  ii.  26.  Frederick  was 
atUcked  aJio  by  Buinditti  on  the  Veronese  mountain*.  Part  of 
lihmm  wetiB  chaHcd  mvT  the  precipice*,  port  were  takt^n  prisoners, 
aad  lliiii|i(ijiJ  by  one  of  their  own  Umly,  who  Tvciiired  big  liberty  after 
tVMUlinf  hi«  comrailea.     Otto  MoreoA,  p.  813, 

i  Mr.  Hallam  (MidMe  A^fs,  i.  4fi2.)  tttate«  that  Henr)-  saired  the 
IPmouor's  Ufe  •*  during  a  iedition  at  Rom*?."  We  have  n\A  met  elins 
vlicre  with  thw  fact.  Wm  it  in  die  tuindt  described  abo  v<j  after 
tuft  Coronation  ? 


thus  reconciled  to  his  Sicilian  neighbour,  involved  him-  Germflny 
self  in  a  needless  dispute  with  the  Emperor.  An  Eccle-  ^^^  Italy. 
Biastic  of  rank,  while  travellinj^  in  Sweden,  had  been  ^^T''"^*^ 
arrested  by  some  Gennan   Bartms^  and  the  Pope^  in  a  " 

niissive  which  demanded  the  Prelate's  release,  ei pressed      .  :^' 
himself  in    lan^oafre  perhaps   designedly   ambigfiions.      .  .     ' 
In  the  de?*patch.  translated  from  the  Latin  for  the  bene-       ^   j, 
tjt  of  Gennan  ii^norance,  the  word  britt*Jicium  appeared      Jig-; 
to  be  cmploj-ed  offensively ;   for  when  Adrian  reminded  Qff^Q«ivJ 
the  Emperor  of  the  Crown  which  he  had  conterred  upon  Embuiy 
him,  and  of  his  willinifness  to  bestow  majora  beneficia,  ^""^ 
the  interpreler  rendered,  or  the  hearers  understood  tht  ^™*"' 
phrase  to  mean,  grmter  Firfs.     The  indignation  roused      t*i\^' 
in  the  Diet  by  lliis  seeming:  assumption  of  Sovereignty 
was  jrreally  increased  when  one  of  the  Legates   further 
inquired,  **  irom  whom  the  Emperor  held  his  Crown^  if 
lUJt  from  the  Pope  ?"  and   the  naked  sword  of  Otto  of 
Bavaria,  raised  to  avenge  the  insult,  was  stopped  by  the 
timely  interference  of  BartiarossH  himself.     This  alfront,  IV  Po^e 
and  the   hostile   aspect  of  Lomhardy,  deternnined  Fre-  *?xpliim». 
derick  once  ag;ain  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  Adrian,  alarmed 
at  the  powerful  armament  concentring  itself  at  Ulm,  had 
recourse  to  an  etymological  snbtilty  in  explanation  of 
the  supposed  affront.  •*  No  one,'*  he  said  through  his  new 
Legates,  *'  can  be  justly  otfended  by  the  use  of  the  word 
henefidum.   Granting  ihat  it  may  be  construed  a  Fief,  it 
is  not  so  that  we  intended  to  employ  it.    The  word  is  of 
goodly  parentage^  and  may  be  traced  to  bonumf actum  ; 
m  which  sense  it  is  always  found  in  Holy  Scripture,  where 
we  are  said  to  be  governed  and  supported  hetteficio  Dei^ 
that  is»  not  by  His  Feudal  power  but  by  His  benevo 
lence.     Even  so^  was  it  not  a  gcjod   deed,  a  bonumfmc- 
tum^  or  bniejiciumy  when  we  circled  your  brows  with 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  St.  Peter^s?"     Barbarossa  was 
reluctant  lo  persist  in  a  quarrel  arising  from  a  quibbling 
derivation,  and  signified  that  he  was  appeased.* 

At  length  the  mighty  host   issued    from  Ulm,  and  Sccoad  ex- 
filled  every  pass  of  the   Alps  t>etween   Friuli   and  the  peditjoo 
Great  St/Bernard.     The  Milanese  had  been   active  in  ^^^"^  *'*'>'* 
prejmration,    and    they   appear    to    have    entertained      i^Jt*^ 
thoughts  of  elevating  one  of  their  own  Nobles  to  an  in- 
dependent Crown^  if  the  project  had  not   been   inter- 
rupted by  his  death,t     Their  menaces  availed  tittle  rtith 
ihe  faithfnl  Lodcsans,  whom  they  urged  to  join  in  alli- 
ance against  the  Emperor ;   and   w^hen  an  armed  force 
marched  upon  them  in  order  to  compel   obedience,  ihey 
abandoned  the  villages  through   which    they  were  dis* 
persed,  and  sought   refuge  in  Pizzighettone.     The  first 
operations    of  the   Imperialists  were  directed    against 
Brescia,  which,  alter  a  weak  resistance,  gave  hostages 
and  disbursed  a  large   sum  of  money  to   obtain  Peace. 
The  single  bridge  which  crossed  the  Adda  at  Cassano  Pftsftajze  of 
was  strongly  guarderl  by  a  Body  of  Milanese  cavalry,  *^^  Adda, 
and  the  swollen  state  of  that  river  appeared  to  render  it 
impassa.ble  elsewhere.     But  the  King  of  Bohemia,  de- 
scending the  bank    to   Corneliano,  partly  swam,   and 

•  The  words  of  Adrian*!  fint  LRtter  as  given  by  Radevicu§  (i.  8.) 
are  aa  tollows;  Sequt  tamen  pofnttri  nat  dettdtrta  tutt  Foiuntat$*  r/i 
ommbus  imp/evisK  j  ted  ii  majom  tteoeticia  EsctUtntui  turn  de  manu 
fioiird  MUMcptuet  .....  nom  immenl0  gaudtrenmt.  Tbe  Nibbiie- 
cjuenl  (f3C|iiaiiatiun  nmi  09  below  :  f/oc  fRim  nowtem  fx  bono  tt  facto 
ett  editum^  et  diHtur  l>eaeEcium  apud  muM  ndn  ftfudum,  nee/  hoauin 
factum,  iff  qud  Mtgnrficaiione  in  Mifttver«o  Saorw  SrripturdP  cer- 
pore  invrHttur,  aht  rx  t>eni*6cic>  Drt,  nom  tamquam  €X  feodo,  wd 
vefut  <fx  benediLrtioae  ri  boou  facto  iptw§,  gMberman  dtcmuu  €t 
mulrirt.  {id.  I  1*1) 

f  Hii  name  wai  Statiu«,  be  wat  killed  in  an  early  engagemeot, 
and  Immd  with  Royal  bonaun.     Radevjcuit,  i.  36* 
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Hittory.  partly  fenied  iht  stramin  ;  and  mlthough  the  hasardous 
attempt  cost  him  more  than  two  hundred  men,  he  auc- 
ceeded  in  turning  the  pnat  at  CaRsenu,  and  compelled 
the  detachment  by  which  it  waa  protected  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Capital.*  The  camp  was  now  pitched  amid 
the  ruins  of  Lodi  vtcehio^  and  on  that  spot  so  favour- 
able to  their  claims,  the  descendants  of  the  Citizens  of 
the  ancient  town  solicited  the  Emperor  to  grant  them  a 
site  upon  which  they  might  erect  a  permanent  abode. 
A  position  was  chosen  about  four  miles  from  the  re- 
sidence of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Ein))eror,  before 
he  recommenced  his  march,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  City,  in  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  his  Vassals.  In 
a  few  days  aflerwards,  Milan  was  invested  by  more 
than  fiileen  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  Frederick  determined  to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 
A  month  suffioed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  terms  which 
he  then  granted  were  honourable.  Como  and  Lodi  were 
to  be  enfranchised ;  the  Milanese  were  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  Emperor,  to  build  a  Palace  for  his  reception, 
to  pay  him  certain  sums  of  money,  and  to  yield  to  him 
all  the  prerogatives  of  Royalty.  The  Emperor  in  return 
included  their  allies  in  the  Treaty,  pledged  himself  nut 
to  enter  the  city,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  walls  within 
three  days  afier  receiving  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of 
tlie  stipulated  conditions. 

Mdati,  by  this  Treaty,  retained  the  privilege  of  electing 
her  own  Consuls,  but  a  new  institution,  established  in  a 
subsequent  Diet  at  Roncaglia,  deprived  that  right  of 
much  of  its  importance  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  long 
afterwards  finally  extinguished  it.  So  numerous  were 
the  causes  referred,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Tribunal,  that  Barbarossa 
declared  a  whole  life  would  be  insufficient  for  their  ded- 
ston.t  He  created  therefore  new  magistrates,  PodetidM, 
in  each  Diocese,  who  by  their  original  constitution 
were  not  to  be  natives  of  the  district  over  which  tiiey 
presided.  These  Imperial  officers  were  naturally  op- 
posed to  the  Consuls  elected  by  the  popular  voice ;  in 
process  of  time  they  became  substituted  for  them  ;  and 
they  were  retained  even  afier  the  Lombards  had  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Empire;  till  in 
several  of  those  Cities  which  abandoned  Republicanism 
the  Pode.9td9  ultimately  became  supreme. 


*  Muratori  relates  the  hasty  fli^ht  of  the  Milanese  very  whim- 
sically. Futi  (M9toro  dt  /a  da/  fiuane^  e  poriatone  favviio  a  i  Mi- 
/anen,  c^e  custodivan<t  Pafira  teitn  det  ponle  :  adtHo,  bnon  pro  a  chi 
eMe  mtgliori  te  tfombt!,    Annat.  d'ltaiia,  ad  amm.  1 158. 

t  This  Diet  heing  held  fur  the  adjustment  of  le^  claims  was 
thronged  from  all  Italy  by  learned  JuribConMults ;  and  the  N|K:i*ie8  of 
(juibbUug  wiUieunn,  to  whidi  in  those  tiuit:s  much  oelebiity  was 
attached,  is  whimsically  eschibited  in  an  anecdote  which  Otto 
Morena  has  recorded,  (p.  813.)  which  many  oilier  writers  have 
thought  worthy  of  transfer  from  his  pages,  and  dt  rui  ponHafk 
fatta  sireptiota  mCHzione  da  tnoiii  LrgiMit  e  ikwnci,  as  Muratori  in- 
forms us.  {AHtuU.d'Jta/tUt  ad  unnAlbS.)  Barbarossa,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  ridin{^  between  the  two  most  profoond  Lawyers  to 
whom  Italy  had  given  birth,  Doctor  Btilgarus  and  Doctor  Martin 
Grosias,  addressed  hnnself  to  the  lormer,  and  inquired  whether  as 
Kmperor  he  might  not  justly  be  styled  Lord  of  the  whole  Karthi' 
The  Doctor,  eiUier  takea  off  his  guard,  or  more  scrupulous  iu  oon- 
sdence  than  bis  brethren,  replied  Uiat,  strictly  speaking,  he  could  n«>t 
be  80  styled.  Maitin,  a  more  adroit  courtier,  readily  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  when  the  Emperor  dismounted,  received,  as 
th«  reward  of  his  flattery,  a  gill  of  the  horse  which  had  been  ridden 
bj  his  Majasty.  Bulgarus,  without  expressing  any  spleen  at  the  pre- 
^srence  shown  to  his  rival,  titxit  hac  elegmUia  verba  g  which  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  an  hexameter  as  well  as  for  a  kst.  mvt, 
Amiii  vfuum,  qui  dixi  ttquum,  quod  non  fmt  etfitmn. 


Some  arrannreroents  made  at  Koncigiia  loieHMd  Gci 
with  the  Treaty  before  concluded  with  the  Mi'*mtif»   4ad 
Munza  waM  declared  independent^  although  with  the  ^"^ 
exception  of  Lodi  and  Como  the  integrity  c^  their  exiai-     ^ 
\ng  dominions  bad  been  n^uarauteed ;  and  tbe  lioperial      ^ 
Chancellor  was  despatched  to  iustal  a  Pode$td  in  MiUa     ' 
itself  in  lieu  of  the   Consuls.     The  inhabitant,  jusdy 
irritated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  rose  in  arms,  compelkd     ^, 
tbe  Chancellor  to  fly;  and  perceiving  that  Frederick's 
army,  now   quartered   near  Bologna,  was  greatly  ve- 
duoed  in  force  by  the  retirement  of  many  of  hia  Vassals, 
resolutely  anticipated  him  in  a  new  declaration  of  m,  j^ 
and  attacked  and  stormed  the  Castle  of  FrexEo,  the  key  van 
of  the  Adda,  and  therefore  of  the  entrance  to  their  tt ^  ^^ 
ritory.     Too  weak  for  immediate  vengeances  Barbareiti     ^ 
contented  himself  by  fierce  denunciations,  prodaioisrf    ^' 
Milan  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  and  summoned  hii 
Vassals  omse  again  to  assemble    tor   its    puniaboi«f|. 
Meantime,  his  light  troops  spread  destructtou  overlte 
neighbouring  districts,  burned  the  crops,  uprooted  ilk 
vines  and  olive-trees,  occupied  every  route  whidi.  W 
to  the  offending  Capital,  and  endeavoured  to  intenqt 
its  supplies  preparatory  to  future  investment,      ftl^tf 
Creuia  was  in  the  first  instauoe  to  be  exposed  totht^^'^ 
miseries  of  siege ;   and   fruitful  as  are  the  Anuak  if 
War  iu  barbarous  expedients,  we  call  to  miad  iewiio-    .  .j 
stances  of  more   remorseless  cruelty   than  were  bfii    mm 
exhibited.     Frederick  comnienoed  by  hanging  hm  pf^Cb^ 
Huuers  within  sight  of  the  ramparts;  and  the  besitipA^'^ 
in  Belf^lefence»  executed  reprisals  on  the  same  nmnhir 
of  Germans.     Tbe  garrison  was  then  informed  thal-di 
hope  of  mercy  was  at  an  end ;  forty  hostages  in.,  llie 
Emperor's  custody  were  gibbeted,  and  to  these  vcit 
added  six  Deputies   from   Milan,  one  at'  whom  WM 
nephew  of  its  Archbishop.     All  the  hostages,  howewdv 
were  not  yet  put  to  death,  and  those  remaining  mtH 
children  of  the  noblest  parents  in  the  besieged  Ci||L 
Untouched  by  their  innocence  and  the  teuderoess.i^^ 
their  years,  Frederick  ordered  them  to  be  bound  tp  one 
uf  those  huge  movable  wooden  towers,   which  of  old 
were  important  weapons  of  attack  in  sieges;  atid'l)e 
calculated  that,  under  this  most  unnatural  shield,'  ftie 
engine  might  approach  the  walls  without  hazard  fiw 
the  discharge  of  the  mangoneb,  by  which  it  had  herti- 
tofore  been  repulsed.    But  he  forgot  that  he  had  alrearfy 
announced  a  war  of  extermination ;   and  the  miseri]b|e 
fathers  who  sentinelled  the  ramparts,  hopeless  of  sa&t| 
for   themselves,    unless    by  continued  resistance,  and 
taught,  by  the  former  execution  of  the   hostage^  tlbaft 
tlieir  children,  even   if  they   now  escaped    unharmed, 
might  be  reserved  only  to  glut  their  enemy's  revengr 
under  another  form  of  death,  plied  their  artillery  witlh 
out  ceasing  till  they  drove  buck  the  shattered  tow«r>; 
but  not  till  after  nine  of  the  victims  attached  to  it  hid 
been  killed,  two  grievously  wounded.* 

Afier  six  months' siege,  during  which  the  German^  Sons 
were  frequently  repulsed,  when  liie  outer  rampart  was^^ 
levelled  to   its  base,  the  inner  breached  and  shattered,     ^' 
the  moats  filled  with  huge  fragments  of  the  wall,  and     ^^^ 
the  garrison  itself  enfeebled  by  disease,  famine,  and  the 
sword,  the  Cremese  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Aquileia  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  Fre- 
derick was  prevailed  upon  to  spare  their  lives.  Twenty 
thousand  persons,   laden  with  whau^ver  property   tkwy 
fouid  carry,  were  permitted  to  evacuate  their  City  and 

*  KaiU-vicus  Frisingensis,  ii.47.     Otto  MureQa,y.  1037 — 1099. 
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beUke  themaehfeft  to  Milaiii  and  no  sooner  were  the 
wails  abondoni^d  than  the  trot»ps  nishc<!  in  to  pillsifire, 
fired  the  houws  and  levelled  to  their  very  foymlutions 
«t»eb  as  escajied  the  tiameti.  The  Milanese  were  not 
Uiscotiraged  by  this  calamity  of  their  allies;  they  cal- 
eulafed»  an(!  with  jiisUce,  upon  Ihe  customary  diftpernion 
of  Ihe  Feudatories  wearied  by  iinu*iial  len^ili  of  ^r* 
Ttee  ;  and  they  were  moreover  streng^theried  by  a  chaiigi? 
til  the  Government  of  Rome.  Four  motiths  before  the 
fail  of  Crema,  ihe  death  of  Adrinn  IV.  created  a  frwh 
Hchtsm  in  Ihe  Conclave,  and  the  double  retnrn  of  Aiex- 
ander  III.  tind  Victor  IV.*  renewed  the  scandal  of  the 
disputed  Pontificute.  The  Emperor  summoned  the 
rivals  to  abide  by  hi*  decision  in  a  Council  at  Pavia ; 
and  there  sanctioned  the  pretensions  of  Victor,  the  one 
who  ofseyed  fits  ctdb  Alexander,  allhonerh  supported 
and  acknowledged  by  Ihe  majority  of  the  Christian 
Fowerft,  wa^  conipeili^d  to  withdraw  from  Rome  by  the 
fury  of  the  p^ipnlar  faction,  afler  he  had  issued  a  Bull 
'ExcommniucttUnn  a|^ikinsi  Frederick,  and  released  his 

bjeef<  from  their  allegiance.  Still  the  force  of  opinion, 
not  withstanding^  the  immedifLie  ph3sical  superiority  of 
Victor,  rendered  the  alliance  of  the  legTtimate  Pope,  as 
he  wftfi  generally  considered,  of  no  small  importance  to 
Milan 

in  <i  briRk  enfr«i?ement  at  Caf^^atio,  the  sole  event  de- 
MTving  remembrance  in  the  enduing  campaig-n,  Frederick 
al  one  time  «ci  fur  routed  Ihe  Milatie^e.  with  tlie  division 
Headed  by  himself,  as  to  capture  their  .^ncred  battle^ar, 
or  Carroficio,  kill  the  oxen  by  whidi  it  was  drawn,  and 
l^ar  down  the  standard  of  the  City  and  the  golden  Cni- 
dtix  which  decorated  it»  ftafft  Slung  to  fnry  by  this 
intolerable  shame^  the  Milanese  rallied,  and  charged  so 
tMjme  as  to  drive  the  Emperor  from  the  field  of  which 
ihey  remained  masters.  Two  snbse<:{oent  campaignR, 
fhiring- which  success  appears  to  have  been  not  unevenly 

lanced,  were  employed  by  Frederick  chiefly  in  ravaging 
of  Milan.     The  sufFeringa  thus  in- 


i€  neighbourhood 


nt  title  h*il  beii^a  eJria&fly  A»«uaitMl  by  tht*  Aotipujw^  uho,  oa 
Ah  uf  Aitadetus  IL,  for  a  nhort  rimtf  u|ipofied  Inuucudt  iL 
Tht  CnrrtiCckiMas  invented  by  HL-rilvrt,  ArcWnstht*!*  of  Milan, 
duriii^  the  w«r  of  the  inauri^ft  Lumb&rfU  irlth  Conrtirl  tho  S«lic. 
It  cmuiitited  uf  a  fuur-wheeli^d  Cur  |juinterl  rvtdt  and  drawn  Ity  eight 
QfMttk  diKTorAtiKl  wiih  md  buuniDgi.  A  lufty  HtJtg-blati,  teriuiiiai#d 
Ky  4  ^tlt  tuill,  TOit!  fn^m  tlie  cuQtrt;  of  the  Cur,  aud  bi/rulht*  bttiiidaid 
of  the  Cily  Lietween  two  white  biiiiuersr.  ll.ilf  way  down  the  stuff 
iraa  pUdtfti  a  cmiifi\.  Th«  platform  of  the  Car  wa»  fillijd  with 
h^aUiiL'ti,  chi^en  es{»i»cia11y  for  their  vaburi  and  with  tnimpeter», 
iMui  u  t'ne^t  ititKW  ttccotnpmiied  it  l&  tmttle.  Ttw  di^fence  of  ibis 
i  ,ir  u.s  *  st(-eiQed  the  must  uicn^'^d  military  duty  ;  nud  it  w*is  held 
I  k"a  vetiermtion  thoji  the  Ark  of  the  iBraebtes.  (Sismondij 

/i  •   c,  vi.  p.  3d  1/ and  the  authorities  there  dted.)     Piute* 

oi  11m;  Catrticcio  ra«y  be  found  in  the  1 1  Id  Vohitne  of  Grtevit 
Tkem»tm$t  p.  12^9 »  and  iti  thd  Co*tumi  of  F«rracio.  The  inYi^ntjoa 
wac  ado|ited  ty  nU  the  Itali&u  Cities  ;  und  appearn  tu  have  p^itsiHi 
luin  Kuj^Und  ali>o;  for  the  militiiry  enw|,'u  erecteci  by  tlie  Bamna 
previimsly  to  the  great  eagftj^tnent  with  David  King  of  Scotlaad  in 
1131,  kiitivrn  on  that  accouut  m  iha  Bntiir  o/  (kf  SHmdard,  w  de- 
iicrtb«sl  an  &  hij^ti  Cmcitis  raisvd  on  a  waf^gon  and  decsoraied  with 
tunaen,  Ahjf  aut<^M  a/tqm  «vrmm  m  medtQ  cufv*i/am  ifvtcAmtr 
^ttnm  ihi  ndtltixfrant  uniut  navu  tnajum  erf^crunt^  fuod  Bt&ndard 
ufiMttUttvrritni  ;  und^f  Jiu^o  So/rvagina  JEbvtrttCftuit  Arvhidiat^nut  ; 
Diettur  n  RtiiLndo  SUndiifdum.  qund  stetit  ilHc 
Milititt  probilaa  vtntrre  nive  mnn^ 
fn  sttmmik$le  vetyt  tjmti*  arh'iri$  quandam  ardent fom  pijridfm  cMm 
ifarpi^^p  C/in»ti  rt  Sanef&tum  Pi'tri  rt  f\i%tli  Apmtnit,  el  Johanna 
Htm€rfit€*'ntii  vt  Wd/ridi  litpetuU  Cor^esMorum  ao  Pontfjicium  vtxiilQ 
nupenAerunt,  Kicardiia  Hi^uiitiild«uMiHf  ap.  ^.  Scri/^ori*<f,  d'il.  In 
tlie  uttnts  volume,  p.  339»  in  given  a  cut  of  lliia  Standard,  borrowed, 
|i«riiap»}  from  Nom«  illumin&led  MS.^  aud  it  may  he  b«li«ved  very 
littla  reaembiiog  the  object  whicli  it  ia  iateaded  to  repreaeat* 


flicted  oil  Ihe  defenceless  peasantry  were  extreme ;  for 
not  only  were  the  fruits  of  their  toil  utterly  deatroyed  ; 
and  themselves  exposed  to  houNelessness  and  destitution^ 
but,  wherever  rei^fstance  was  attempted,  the  immediate 
punishment  was  death  or  sava^  luutilation.  The  hands 
of  every  htisbandmaii  detected  in  conveying  provisions 
into  the  blockaded  Capital  were  men^ilessly  cut  otf ;  and 
in  a  Kingie  dav,  five  and  twenty  of  these  wretched  victims 
were  sent  wilhin  the  walls  to  strike  terror  into  their 
Countrymen,  Without  attempting-  an  assault,  Frede- 
rick awaited  the  slow  but  certain  effipcts  of  famine. 
When  the  Citizens  offered  to  capitulate^  his  reply  g-ave 
them  the  choice  of  surrender  at  discretion*  or  the  accept- 
ance of  terms  so  harsh  that  bis  own  tbllowers  believed 
they  could  never  be  exact ed^  and  the  besiei^ed  preferred 
to  them  the  tearful  hazard  of  reliance  upon  his  uncon* 
ditioniil  clemency.  No  pain  which  the  pride  of  triumph 
could  inflict  was  spared  the  vanquished-  All  who  had 
tilled  the  oltice  of  Consul  during  the  last  three  years 
were  compelled  to  pro«trdte  themselves  ai  the  Imperial 
footstool  with  drawn  swords  suspended  round  their 
necks,  and  to  swear  ol>edience  in  the  name  of  their 
fellow^citizens ;  the  Carroccio  and  more  than  a  hundred 
standard*  were  delivered  up  as  trophies;  tour  hundred 
hostages  were  selected  from  the  nobler  classes  ;  and  the 
Citizens,  who  had  been  summoned  without  (heir  walls 
to  hehokl  their  own  humiliation,  were  then  ordered  to 
return;  not,  however*  that  they  might  reoccupy  them 
with  tranquillity,  but  that  with  their  own  hands  they 
might  complete  the  demolition  of  their  siK  gates,  fill  up 
the  moat,  and  level  enough  of  the  ramparts  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  conquerors  through  the  breach.  By 
the  Emperor*8  final  decree  the  enistence  of  Milan  was 
declared  to  have  ceased ;  the  entire  population  was  dis- 
tributed among  four  smaller  towns,  which  they  were 
permitted  to  erect;  and  during^  the  six  days  after  its 
tibaudoument  by  its  native  inhabitants,  in  which  their 
deadliest  enemies*  laboured  upon  Its  di^t ruction,  so 
active  nas  their  hatred,  that  with  the  eiception  of  a 
few  Churches  presetTfed  by  especial  order,  not  a  vestige 
rentaiued  by  which  iJie  former  magnificence  of  this  once 
haughty  C  ity,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Loinbardy,  might 
be  attested  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Milan  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  salt  was  sown  in  the  furrow  which 
the  plouiih  traced  round  its  circuit.t 

A  sediiion  at  Menti,  in  which  the  Archbishop  was 
assassinated,  recalled  Barbarossa  for  a  short  space  to 
Germany  ;  the  guilty  inhabitants  were  severely  punished, 
and  the  walls  of  t^ieir  City  were  thrown  down  as  a  lasting 


*  The  destruction  of  the  six  teitifri  lato  wttl^ti  Milan  wu 
dividi^df  was  allotted  to  the  nattvea  of  Cremona,  Lodi,  Fa«uL,  N(K 
Tora,  Comck,  aad  Sirpno  and  Marlcsana ;  each  uf  thvite  handa  respec- 
tively undntakiag  to  level  one  of  the  disUricts. 

f  Ptoktneua  Luceasi*,  ad  own.  uiwn  which  statement  Hurafori 
(jtnnaf.  d' Itai.  ad  ann)  somewhat  iacomcany  remarkii,  lutte  fan- 
donte.  Part  of  the  sptul  trunspiirtf^l  to  Cn;rmaiiy  on  the  deslnjctioti 
of  Milan  connMed  uf  the  re^itited  bodie?!  ol  tli«  Magt  by  whom  ouf 
Saviour  wma  adored  at  his  nativity.  (Otto  d«  S.  Biaftita,  16.  Dod«»* 
dliDus,  adaiM.  Cfobelimm  P<>r«ona,  ^f^.  vi.  c.  70,)  The  Komtah 
legend  ftatea  that  on  their  K'turn  to  their  own  Country  the  Magi 
werti  baptized  by  St.  Thomaa  ;  that  their  leUcs  wttre  brought  to  Con* 
itantiiiople  thre«  hundred  yeare  aHerA'aTdH  b)-  tbeKmprvt!i«  Heliaa, 
conveyed  to  Milan  by  Kiifetathiuii^  and  th«uce,  on  the  occMjjon  now 
under  ootice,  transferred  to  Coloi^ne.  where  they  are  itilt  peserved* 
Although  lh«Goipela  are  lilttnf  ref[>t.'ctiDg their  rank,  their  tiumtieTf 
and  thinr  nameC|  stubborn  would  that  untielief  be  coniidered  whidi 
Khuukl  ndave  to  acknowledge  the  ^nuineoesB  of  the  remains  of  the 
Ma^,  uoder  their  presieut  titl«i  of  UaiiparyMttlctu(ir,aad£)althaxif| 
the  three  Kiogi  of  Colore. 
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iTietTi<itl«!6rt?rej>  crime*  IrvTjomhnMy.  the  Tmpe- 
'  rial  dominion  ^nv.  now  for  n  whiTe  wnrtS^f^iTtpfl,  unH  «l 
flr«t  nil  hope  of  Freetloni  app^afeci  t^xtfiiijfuiHhpd  by  the 
overthrow  of  Mifan.  Rut  the  tyrtinhv  of  the  PodtstA*, 
the  merciless  Crtntrihutintjs  which  their  avnrire  extorted 
from  the  conquered  Citfes.  and  ttie  tnditfVr**nce  with 
which  Frederick  reprarded  the  prayers  and  the  remon- 
slrflncen  of  his  stihjects,  once  urt^in  awnkened  a  spirit  df 
resiMsncc  ;  and  the  speeds  of  n  more  pnwerfnl  Conlede- 
racT  thftfi  he  had  us  yet  encfninfered  were  first  ^euttened 
In  the  March  of  Verona,  hitherto  IHile  interestefl  in  the 
fitfiitrs  of  LomhanlT.  Before  two  yearw  httd  eitpired 
from  the  fall  of  MtUn,  Verona,  Vicenna,  l^idiia,  and 
Trevn>o  boimd  themselves  Hy  mittual  compact  lo  opjKwe 
the  encrtrachmenla  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  received 
as-^urunce  of  support  from  the  powerfiil  Repnblic  of 
Venice.  Rome  also  was  now  prepared  to  aasmt  in  (he 
coalition  ;  for  the  death  of  the  Antipope  Victor;  and  the 
little  encouragement  aflTorded  to  his  miccestor  Pascfi! 
l!f.,  had  enabled  Alexander  to  return  to  his  Capital,  in 
which  he  wa«  received  with  marked  coiT?*idemlfon,  The 
moremei^ts  of  Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  were  tardy 
and  inactive.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  Autumn  of 
I06<5p  that  he  found  the  state  of  Germany  sutfrciently 
tranquil  to  permit  hh  alisence;  and  then»  instead  of 
direciin*r  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  t^tote  subor- 
dination in  LoftibardyT  he  pursued  his  march  at  rvnee 
to  the  South.  The  lime  thu*s  fsesmnably  and  unex- 
pectedly jifTorded  them  was  not  mi ^em  plow!  by  ttie 
Confederates  The  walls  of  Milan  were  tt?built  with 
imexampled  rapidity  by  the  jt^nt  labour  of  llie  allied 
Cities;  and  its  seattcined  inhubftanl**  were  restored  to 
their  former  abodes,  »o  tar  protected  by  rampaetsf  Ihut 
they  might  already  defy  any  f^urpn!»e  or  coup  rfe  maith 
Partly  by  compulRiun,  partly  becattfie  they  fell  (hem- 
fselve*^  abandoned  by  ihe  EoTperon  the  Citlteiis  of  Lodi 
renounced  the  alliance  in  which  lliey  had  so  Itmg  and 
taithlbUy  persevered  ;  and  while  Hart>t»rfiwa  wasted  his 
^ireiififth  amid  the  pestilent  marshes  of  the  Campagfta, 
tifleeu  powerfiil  Ciires  formed  that  Lombahd  hr^ovr. 
uhich  was  to  wrest  from  him  his  t!e*«p«rttsm  in  Northern 
Ttaly,  This  alltttnce  bound  tfiei^ontedt-nitt"*  to  each  other 
tor  twenty  years  ;  its  chief  declared  objects  were  the 
recovery  of  the  right  of  freely  electing  their  own  Mag^is- 
t rales,  and  of  those  prerogatives  of  Royalty  which  they 
had  enjoyed  before  Barbaro8sa*s  first  ?tuccessful  descent 
upon  Iialy*t 

Meantime,  several  monlhs  had  been  spt^nt  hy  the  Im- 
y>erjaltsi«  in  fruitless  and  nncertaiti  movemetits ;  and 
Midsummer  had  long  passed  More  they  sat  do m  under 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  troops  of  that  City  had  already 
been  driven  fromTivoli  wifh  a  severe  loss  ;  whiuh,  how- 
ever, the  Biographer  of  the  reigning  Pope  may  be  be* 
lieveti  lo  exaggerate  when  he  equali7.es  It  to  the  over* 
throw  at  Caim^.J     The  walls  of  the  Leonine  City  could 

*  The  ATchhiihapfic  of  UvuU  wat  a!  that  time  bentowed  ripon 
Cbristiaa,  Arch-Chancislbr  of  the  Erti^ptre,  a  Prelotti  who  ►till  ooii- 
tioued  to  cherish  the  prulusaiiifi  uf  jirm!i|  hifld  cummaad  111  tlie  itub? 
ieijutrDt  war  inLombiiidy,  aud  rendered  himaeir  B»jieciftily  dttxii^f 
bit!  at  tlw  Sie^  of  AoouoA. 

f  The  Tnaty  which  consolidated  the  lAiintxini  I-eaim©  was 
fdgned  on  the  first  of  Deceml^er,  1 167  ;  it  may  be  feujid  m  Mur^torii 
Di*ger/,  ativiii.  torn*  iv.  p.  261.  Sodrtatit  Lowhardta:  rhuUmrf^ta 
prima  et  aacrumtnia  Civiitm  in  cam  coat^ntientium^  The  subscribe 
ing  Partien  were  Yen  ice,  VerouA*  Viceiua,  Padua,  'trevisot  Fefrara» 
Bnfscia,  Berj^amo,  Cremona,  Milan,  Lixii^  Piaceoaa^  Ponno,  Mo- 
<}cna,  and  Buloj^na. 

♦  f^iL  Alejt.  ill.  «  Cardinal  Arogon,  p  458.  ,indyw^ 


ofR*r  niile  fevistnnoe  j  but  ntltWrn  thetA,  the  Vttf^K  hlid 

been  stn  in  lily  I'lu  tilled,  nor  di4  H  snrreYM<#ritil9l  B^Tbtt- 
rossa  had  fired  the  MljojmTig  Church  of  ^lA^^artav**  On 
the  news  of  that  lof»s,  Aletuitder  ^pilited  Mfi«bo«te  in  f 
Laterati,  and  retired^  under  the  protection  of  chtFrni 
gipani,  tt>  the  Colosseum,  transfiirmed   by  engtnetfln^ 
skill  into  a  tbitre.ss*  then  considered  impregtiabje.     Il«»t 
e^'en   thai   siwng  bold  appeared   iunecu re,  vtfmh  t^wi' 
derick   proceeded  in  negotiate  with  the  tickie  kild  11^ 
warlike  CiUf.«m,s  ;  and  it  seemed   Itllle  Hk^if  that   their 
fidelity  mnM  be  pr(K>f  against  brs  advanta^eOQfi  offeffk 
Peace  and  a  restoration  i^f  all  hilt  eoiique^ts  vtus'^tbt 
boon  which  he  protfered  for  thejr  aimtidoiuiiiefit  of  Alri- 
ander  ;  iind  to  obtaiti  that  desired  object    (for  thnxjfh- 
out  his  atruggle  with  the   Pope«  liarberoRsa  ^^mt^in 
have  been  actuated  by  implacable  personal  i<iiciillwmiti|l 
he  on  his  side  was  eontent  to  relinquish'  P^cal.      IftW 
two   l*reienders    %*ere    once  remoted*   Ibe    C*h«rL«h;  <i 
waa  MLid,  might  then  freely  proceed  to  a  new  eleclfAr/ 
When  this  inecjiiitable  proposal  waa  ftubmitted  toAks^ 
anderi  he  replied  with   becoming  dignity  *  that    tieid^ 
King  r»orC«sar,  neitber  8la»e  nor  Perrplk  not  «f^«4« 
Chofch   itself  possessed  jurisdiction  ater  I  he  Sotel^fl 
PoMtift';  that  he  held  his  authority  iror^  God<  A^dlfrst 
to  lick!  iil(me  would  he  stirrendet  it.     Then,  in 
avoid   lire  00m pulsion  which  be  ^resaw  %wf>tild  ^. 
cised,  he  «tecretlyqoitted  his  a9tltiii|,  dest?ende4itlit  'Mm' 
and  enibarketl  tnr  Ueneveuto.       u  1-  ,,      Una    :  ♦•cm. 

Peace  was  no  longer  delayed  3  t^  lionidna^  JnMHi 
fidelity  lo  the  Kmperor,  and  the  fidkperor  eoiifiriiidhM» 
pririleges  o(  their  Senate;  but  in  spik  of  ihiR  kiQ>i^ 
an  enemy  fiot  to  be  combated  by  hubtifl'  arnlintbtitt/ 
compellwl  his  basty  retreat.  The  fnaiar(&  inMHtf^^^ 
Cainpt  and  the  eifects  usually  pr6doe«4l  by  t^ie  tiii>r^ 
vating  fever  to  which  it  gave  hirthvwere  n^w  oloUvliMi/ 
fni I  y  a^gravat^d  by  a  snpertt  itirms  terrr »  ,  '  p»  ^se*e* 
rated,  certainly  increased^  by  the  artitir  PrftMs; 

In  the  malady  by  which  they  were  visited,  the  ttembnn^ 
soldiery  beheld,  not  a  swwirge  familiar  lo  the  ti«ih«ilil»^ 
mariibes  among  which  they  were  eucsamped ;  buttt^ffidiil 
judgnieTii  fr*im  Heaven  upon  lho«*  pno^ne -tntMlli 
whith  had  ^han  Hta.  Muria  to  the  flames,  hiid  iicccHy 
involved  the  Vatiean  in  similar  destruction,  and  >dd 
actually  eoii.Mimed  two  wonder-working  In  SL 

Peter  and  of  our  8avit«ir,     Tormented  by  r  ^^le 

of  conscience,  not  fcpss  than  by  t¥)dily  sutternig,  lla* 
bravest  spinls  in  the  army  languii^hed  and  g<ive  way  i 
many  Chieflams  of  illumrious  descent^  two  tfk>uisnd 
gentlemen,  and  a  pruportionate  number  of 'ib^i^'  Tiu 
tainers,  perished  filowly  under  the  poison  of  the  €|Nd^fii{ 
and  the  Emperor,  fleprtved  of  a  gallant  ^ttA  weH^f^ 
pointed  host,  which  had'XiiflK^ly  as  yetdrawiVtbe  ftwcml 
was  oom  pelted  to  bfeafb  up  in  haste,  and  retire  Upon 
Pavia  with  the  feeble  remnant  of  his  lately  flourisblll^ 
army.  Even  in  this  strait,  be  receded  not  iw¥n  ai^iof 
kiA  fbrmer  proud  assertions  ol  Sovereignty;  he  <tened 
the  Cities  which  pres;umed  to  rebel;  threw'  dowll  lilft 
gauntlet  belbre  thdr  Deputies  with  menaces  of 'H* 
sevirest  vengeance  ;  maintained  bvmseM'  during  Die* 
Winter,  while  BUrrounded  by  an  overwhelmir^  fonjet 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  insurgents;  and  on  the 
return  of  Spring,  ev^ed  their  vigilance  under  di!aniij<t». 


I 


*    Sta,  Maria  deifa  Pieta  it  pekcted  by  M.  de  iSitmoiulj,  1^.,.     ,*       HI 
tho  Hf^^  Churcheii   io  Kome  deilicated  to  the Mr^fiu       Muratott 
LAnnah  tTIta/ta,  ad  ann.)  nmnei  the  Cbufch  dtl  LaiH.rxrr. 
%rre. 
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f^j  and.iQVO«$io^  ihe  Alps  with  a  handful  of  foHowecs,  T9r 
|Ni  g»i*KAjQetnr)«jiy  ill  safety. 

^^-^   .iBftfiftAkne  still  contiinied  fmithfuL  in  its  Bllegiance; 

*•     h«A  *he  canfetl^raie  Cities,  eilbejr  imwillmg-  to  employ 

•      faroe  iigai  It  Hi  at)  (i  IK' ieiU  ally,  o^  mistriistiu^  their  own 

strefiflih,  di4  not  attempt  its  retiticLion.     Whiltf  leaviuar 

■       it  MBharinedi  howevcTi  they  rctidere<l  it  hurmless  against 

r_     tbefTi&elv<?s»  by  cieathig^  »  new  key  to  I^mbiirdy  on  tbe 

mi.  side  of  Pi^monL     Chotisiiij^  a  site  which  Nature   had 

fortified  by  tbe  confluence  i*f  two  gr^at  mountain  river8» 

lh«  Tariaro  and  tile  Burmida^  in   the  centre  of  a  tast 

pkin^  over  which  it«  batieries  miefbt  raoge   t»n interrupt 

e<ily  ;ott  every  si  tie  ♦  tiiey  named  the  new  City  which 

^■tbey: erected   upon  it,  m  the  strong  hold  of  their   Li- 

^■litfriy.  Alessandria «  in  hononr  of  the  Pope  their  Chief* 

^Kj^airin^  constituted  it  an  imlependent  member  of  their 

^^Irea^Ue,  they  obi ained  its  elevation  to  a  Bishop'a  See; 

utid  to  rnpidly  was  h  peopled  from  tbe  adjotnin^  dtH- 

Ifiat^  that  brfnre  a  year  had  elapsed  from  it*  birth*  it 

|3#9tMed  fitleen  thousand  armed  men  as  jIb  conlitigent 

to  the  Union. 

.  'NotwithBlan^ing  the  marked  akiU  and  bravery  with 
whicli  Frederick  had  extricated  himself  personally  from 
the  great  perils  by  which  he  had  been  environed  during 
'      bis  retreat,  it  was  plain   that  his  dominion  over  Lam- 
'      bardy  was  shaken  to  its  very  base.     Six  years  elapsed 
l>etoQ  tie  deemed  it  pr iid en t  to  revisit  Ihtii  Country  in 
urms;    and    yet  during    that   periinJ,    while    Italy    ap* 
peaf<rtl  to  h aire  escaped  from  his  grawp,   be  procured  ibe 
^  «^0ctHin  of  his  »on  Henry  lo  llie  iHular  dignity  of  Kiogf 
jjiC^Una  iBonmns,   H i«  first  aUempts  w ere  wiiely  employed 
rU»s«^  «he  Leugue  by  negotiation;  and   lie  so  far 
led^lbat  when  he  despatched  u  cc>n*iidcruble  force 
ter  Jli-H  Chaitcelbr^  Christiuti,   Arthbigbop   ele^t   of 
Mentzi    for    the  reductioji   of  Aricona,   (which   City, 
^^L^iough  not  a  party  to  the  Iximhard  Confederacy,  had 
Hfeiveit  iirn   ombrafTc^  by  neekin^  the  protection  of  Cou^ 
^^Muntinople,)  the  Venetians  leitt  their  services   in  the 
^Hftoukade.     Venice,  indeed,  had  «}igned  tbe  League;  but 
^'Tlway;*  temporiziu|ir  in  her  policy,  and  doeely  regarding 
hfcr  own   individual   og-gmndixenienl,  she  ft»r  a  while 
^^egl«qle^  the  geneTal  interests  f6r  I  he  pitiful  advantage 
^■{^  4epret^siitir  a  commercial  riva.1.     The  heroic  defence 
^<>f  A  neon  a  forma  a  britliaut  episode  in  Italian  History; 
und  i*i  the  pitges  of  Buonaunpiiiino,  who  has  vividly  re- 
lated the  sn tiering  and  tbe  furtitude  of  its  CitizeuH,*  we 
prt^eed  with  breathless  anxiety  till  we  ^in  iissu ranee  o( 
iheir  wUimale  relief.     In  a  few  months  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  umucees^ful  siepe,  Frederick,  having  com- 
leted  his  prepiirai ions,  paB«;d    \Uiunt  Cenis ;  burned 
0^  to  the  ground  in  resentment  for  an  atfront  offered 
luring  his  flight  bix  venrH  before ;  occupied  Asti  without 
sisiance  ;  and  then   advanced  at  once  upon  Alessan- 
la*  impatient  for  its  def!truction. 

The  6f!»t  impression  prod  need  upon  the  Get  man  army 
On  beholding  this  vaunted  bulwark  of  Lombnnl  Liberty 

PfTas  thai  of  profound  contempt  As  yet  in  its  infancy, 
yit>i  little  other  defence  except  the  rivers^  at  that  time 
iwdlea  by  rain,  and  a  deep  moat  which  fed  by  their 
•patera  encirckd  those  portions  not  protected  by  their 
liatural  ehanneKt  Hs  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofa, 
seemed  ili  calculated  to  withstand  assault.  To  ita 
thatches,  indeed^  it  owes  the  titb;  by  which  it  is  still  dis- 

•  Hursltnr^  Script.  Ital.  torn-  vl 

f  X^n/imfmf /otte  qutlta  Cittd,  per  roti  dire^  bamhma,  non 
fpfranikr  cittta  di  mun\  ma  mtamentr  prowtdtUa  th'  aoia  prajhintta 
fi^ua.    Muratori,  dnnali^  ad  ani%,  1174, 


tiflg^iq bed  from  the  numberless  other  towns  Bimilarly 
named  ;  and  Alessandria  ddla  pallia,  or  **  of  the  straw/- 
separates  it  (if  there  were  need  for  pnch  separation) 
fr*im  the  foundations  of  the  ^laqodonian  conqueror,  and 
of  his  pnccesBors.  Weak,  however,  as  it  might  appear, 
its  watery  girdle,  and  the  bravery  of  its  gafrison,  secured 
it  dnrini^  lour  mouths'  Megc»  in  the  depth  of  a  rigorous 
Winter,  againjit  bi*th  the  force  and  thp  treachery  of  Bitj- 
bajr^ifiiia.  Ttie  besieging  army,  repulsed  in  every  assault, 
stxuggUtig  again&t  the  united  obstacles  of  an  inclement 
scafion,  di.>ea^t  t^tid  waiu  of  supplies,  placed  tiieir  last 
htjjie  of  suecesH  on  a  mine  constructed  with  iucredibie 
labour,  iiud  wholly  withont  detection.  Before  it  was 
practic^^ble^  however,  the  foix:es  of  the  League  were  iu 
motion  ior  the  relief  of  Alessandria;  and  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  last  gallery  was  finished,  they  had  ad- 
vanced  within  ten  miles  of  the  Imperial  Cajnp.  Unde- 
terred by  the  infamy  of  a  breach  of  solemn  compact, 
Freilerick  profiosed  and  ratified  a  Truce  for  a  single  day, 
on  which  IxKLh  armies  might  devoutly  celebrate  the  Faft 
of  the  Crucifixion,  During  the  first  watch  of  the  t^p- 
pointed  mcjrning»  however,  a  florming  party  issued 
through  the  mine  within  the  walls  of  the  City ;  but  tiie 
garrison  bad  not  been  lulled  iut^i  in  cautious  or  negli^ 
gent  fi^icurity ;  the  sentinels  were  alert,  and  called  to 
arms;  the  Germaji  detachment  perished  to  a  maju 
chieily  an^othered  in  the  ^ubteifraueous  passage)) ;  and 
the  Ales4iaiidri an s,  throwing  open  tbein  gates,  cbuse^  the 
besiegers  from  their  hne$,  aod  bi^r^ed  thtfir  eogii;!^^  ,s^ 
vigorous  sortie,  ,  ,  i  -.    ,  ^r 

Frustrated  in  tiiis  base  des ign,t he Emp*r or  despaired 
of  capturing  Ale3sandria>  and  hastily  broke  up  with  tbe 
intentioa  of  retiring  on  Pa.via,  The  arrny  of  th^  League 
wus  posted  across  bis  line  of  march,  on  advanta^oua 
ground ;  but  m  mighty  was  the  prc^li^e  of  Fetiddism* 
that  his  Vassals,  rebellious  as  tbey  were^  would  not 
eM^ike  the  first  bjow  against  t^ieir  Lord  ;  and  permitted 
hini  to  halt  in  their  face^  and  pitch  bin  tents  unmolested. 
The  negotiations  arising  out  of  this  peaceful  encounter 
occupied  many  monlhw.  and  when  the  conferences  ter- 
minated unsuccessfully,  both  fmrties  had  been  largely 
reinforced.  The  additional  troops,  however,  which 
joined  the  Emperor  from  Oermany  by  no  means  com- 
pensated  for  the  defection  of  Henry  the  Lion  with  his 
Saxons*  That  brav-e  Prince,  offended  by  some  neglect 
which  is  not  clearly  transmitted  to  us,  bad  withdrawn 
with  bis  folic wers,*  when  the  hostile  armies  met  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May  at  Legnano,  on  the  route  between 
Milan  and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  Lombard  vanguard, 
having  presse<l  too  forward »  was  surprised  by  the  main 
body  of  Imperialists  I  and  retired  in  some  disorder  upon 
the  CdrfQcno  of  l^ie  iMilauese.  Thnee  hundred  chosen 
youths  of  Patrician  Famihes  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  guard  fur  that  sacred  ensign  ;  and  as  the  Imperial 
Cavalry,  pajT^PI^d  f he jr  comrades,  flrst  throwing  them- 

*  Tbe  ^a^'e  6f  titfii'  abaadonmetit  '  ■  -  -  '  :  -  rni**it 
Conrad  Urspfrgcnsiw  (|k  29f».)    implir  iN^it, 

Striviu*,  IP  hi«  ttjxt,  which  i*  unsui>pLh..  ;  .  ►-?*  in 

his  Notfc",  ftttrihiituy  it  ki>  liht  reftisnl  of  the  riet  oi  Goslar,  for 
which  he  had  ankeil  thp  Ktuiieror*  Thti  Nwte  <pt^ftk>  of  a  Relijfioui 
scni^fle  m  acctumt  of  FrtiltricK**  eicominimicatioa ,-  ami  i»f  an  uhl 
gndgi!  becftiiKt  the  Kinperor  kejji  l^ack  sotne  of  h\n  ¥kh.  Voltaiiv 
boitllj'  asstTt^  that  he  retrrwi  irh-ififiapot^  contre  BarhcrbuMt^^  qtti 
qnrdait  pomr  /ui  tn  irrrm  dr  Mnthifdr  ;  {Jitftahi  df  FEmptrt^  ad 
ann,  1  I7r» ;)  and  th*"  knot  may  as  well  t>e  cut  in  thli  ftnthioa  «»  in 
any  othCT  which  ha*  b*^n  pifrpti^d.  Whatever  might  be  the 
mulive^  Barbaro«i*  never  forgave  the  act:  and  doubttew,  and 
perhaps  with  truth,  attributed  to  U  hit  gwict  ditcorofitiUt. 
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selves  on  their  knees,  they  addressed  a  short  prayer  to 
God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  then  resolutely 
met  the  charpre  of  much  superior  nnnibers.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  Lombards  waverec!,  their  line  was  broken, 
and  the  Carroccio  was  in  peril  of  capture.  But  the 
prompt  support  of  a  second  devoted  band,  a  Cohort  of 
900  horsemen,  who,  assuming  the  title  drfla  morte,  had 
sworn,  in  accordance  with  their  name,  to  die  rather  than 
to  retreat,  changfed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Im- 
perial banner  was  taken;  the  Emperor  combating  in  the 
first  rank  was  unhorsed ;  his  followers  were  totally 
routed,  pursued  for  ei^rht  miles  from  the  field,  and  for 
the  most  part  slain,  captured,  or  driven  into  the  Tesino. 
The  victory  of  the  Lombards  was  complete ;  stores, 
baggafire,  and  artillery  became  their  booty;  and  for 
many  days  it  was  believed  that  Barbarossa  himself  was 
among  the  killed.  Abandoned  by  his  whole  army,  dis- 
mounted, and  environed  with  enemies,  it  whs  not  indeed 
till  afler  encountering  much  danger  and  difficulty,  that 
he  effected  his  csca])e  to  Pavia,  the  single  Lombard  City 
now  acknowledging  his  dominion. 

If  we  may  credit  the  Annals  of  Venice,  the  defeat  at 
Legnano  was  not  Frederick's  only  reverse.  He  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Pope  Alexander,  to  whom 
that  City  had  recently  afforded  asylum ;  and  the  fleet 
which  he  manned  in  consequence  of  refusal,  was  de- 
stroyed off' the  coast  of  I.stria,  nder  a  severe  battle  wilh 
the  Venetians.  When  the  Doge  Ziani,  who  in  person 
had  led  the  armament  of  the  Republic  to  victory,  re- 
turned bringing  with  him  captive,  Otho,  a  son  of  the 
vanquished  Emperor,  he  was  received  on  landing  by  the 
Pontiff  "  Take  this  ring,'*  said  the  Holy  Father,  as  he 
drew  one  from  his  finger,  "  and  with  it  take  on  my 
authority  the  Sea  as  your  subject."  To  that  origin  the 
Venetians  refer  the  gorgeous  ceremony  which  was 
annually  repeated  so  long  as  their  Republic  endured ; 
when  the  Doge  dropped  a  golden  ring  from  the  stern  of 
the  Bucentaur  into  the  bosom  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Bride 
whom  he  declared  to  be  "  wedded  with  that  ring  in 
token  of  his  true  and  perpetual  Sovereignty."* 

It  was  at  Venice  also  that  the  Congress  was  held  for 
the  adjustment  of  Peace,  now  so  necessary  for  the  Em* 
peror.  But  his  pretensions  were  little  abated  by  defeat ; 
and  so  difficult  was  the  arrangement  of  the  rival  claims, 
that  in  the  end  the  Plenipotentiaries  concluded  no  more 
than  a  Truce  for  six  years  with  the  Lombards,  during 
which  period  further  discussions  might  be  continued. 
With  the  Church,  a  Treaty  of  perpetual  Peace  was  rati- 
fied ;  and  Alexander  having  released  the  Emperor  from 
excommunication,  testified  the  renewal  of  their  amity  by 
a  solemn  interview  at  Venice.  When  Frederick  landed 
on  the  Piazzetta,  he  found  the  Holy  Father  enthroned 
before  the  gates  of  St.  Mark's,  and  surrounded  by  a 

*  The  authorities  for  this  disputed  victory  over  Otho  may  be 
found  collected  with  great  diligence  by  Girolamo  Bardi,  a  Floren- 
tine Painter,  who  perhape  conmderea  himself  hound  in  private 
duty  to  etrtabliiih  its  authenticity ;  for  he  was  emplo}'ed  by  the  Great 
Ck>uncil  of  Venice  to  replace  in  their  Chamber  the  UiMtorical 
Pictures  with  which  it  was  decorated,  and  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  6re.  His  Tract  is  entitled,  Vittona  Navaic  tleUa  B^mh/tea 
Veneta  tontra  Otkame,  &c  1583.  There  is  another  voucher  also  in 
a  Work  by  Fortunato  Olmo,  a  native  of  Casino,— //is/orM  H^tlu 
vemUa  a  k'enetia  oreu/iamente  ne/  1177  di  Papa  Ahtwandro  Hi. 
€  d'tlia  Vitivria  oitenuta  tfa  Sehattiatto  Ziam  Doge,  I>aru,  whtnu 
sin^^ular  diligence  no  evidence  connected  with  the  object  of  his 
search  was  likely  to  escape,  pronounces  strongly  in  £avour  both  of 
the  victory,  and  of  all  the  facts  related  in  the  text  of  the  celebrated 
interview  at  Venice  between  Alexander  III.  and  Fradarick. 
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brilliant  cortese,  glittering  with  the  splendour  both  of  Gen 
secular  and  Ecclesiastical  pomp.  Bareheaded  and  >idJ 
casting  aside  his  n)be,  the  Emperor  kneeled  to  kiss  the  *^ 
Pontiff's  feet,  received  the  kiss  of  peace  in  return,  yd  "^ 
the  stirrup  of  his  mule  when  he  mounted,  and,  had  not 
Alexander  dispensed  with  further  humiliatimi,  would 
have  continueii  to  attend  his  bridle.  Thns  far  all  flii^ 
torians  are  agreed ;  it  is  added  by  the  Biographers  of 
Alexander,  and  Venice  has  always  accredited  the  trie 
which  she  recorded  also  by  monumental  Paintings,  that 
while  the  Emperor  lay  prostrate  before  him,  the  Hely 
Father  trod  upon  his  neck,  repeating  the  words  df 
David,  '^  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  Lion  and  the  Addttf, 
the  young  Lion  and  the  Dragon  shalt  thou  tread  THMbr 
thy  feet."*  *'  It  is  not  to  you,  it  is  to  St.  Peter  !*  nw. 
mured  the  indignant  Prince ;  and  the  Pope,  repeat^ 
his  former  action,  answered,  **  It  is  both  to  me  andto 
St.  Peter."  A  block  of  porphyry  in  the  pavement  oftti 
vestibule  of  St.  Mark's,  is  still  exhibited  as  marlKin^tts 
spot  on  which  this  singular  and  ambiguous  ncmiSt 
tion  is  said  to  have  occurred.  -^Z' 

Revenge  on  Henry  the  Lion,  the  author  of  hi tfMrf 
grace,  was  Frederick's  first  object  on  his  return  toflft^* 
many ;  and  the  violence  and  ambition  of  that  Priitt;  ^^ 
always  engaged  in  feuds,  and  little  careless  of  the  lOaSi  «» 
by  which  his  possessions  were  increased,  afforded  nl^ 
grounds  for  accu.sution.  In  a  Diet  at  Goslar,  h^Uki 
declared  contumacious  for  not  having  obeyed  f^p^ttttil 
summonses  before  the  Imperial  Tribunal.  Therfr  ihb 
he  was  put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire,  the  fourth  of^lfe 
Bavarian  line  upon  whom  a  similar  infliction  had  fkftelli 
and  his  great  Fiefs  were  divided  amon^  some  of  his  mblt 
powerful  enemies.  The  executi.m  of  this  sentence  de 
raanded  recourse  tc  arms,  and  afVer  an  ineffectual  restt- 
ance,  the  offender  was  permitted  to  withdraw  id  itfe 
Court  of  his  Father-in-Law,  Henry  II.  of  Englaild; 
where  he  remained  during  three  years.  In  a  fktw  jjtiA 
afler  his  return,  his  allodial  estates  in  Saxony  maiw 
stored ;  on  the  accession  of  his  Sou  Otho  IV.  to  IH 
Crown  of  the  Empire  thirty  years  afterwards,  they-fhMl 
converted  into  Imperial  Fiefs,  and  became  the  *tiro 
Duchies  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  From  a  bnicfai^ 
of  that  Otho  is  descended  the  present  Royal  FamilV^tff 
England,  •*  the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry  the  Ijq^ 
and  inheritors  of  the  name  of  Guelf."t  " 

T.ie  six  years  of  Truce  were  employed  in  diplomacy;  JJ 
and  the  Emperor  in  their  course  succeeded  in  detacbiflT^ 
from  the  Lombard  League,  not  only  Cremona  tpd  j 
Tortona,  but  even  that  very  City  to  which  the  League 
had  given  birth.  Alessandria  was  viewed  by  him  wjfli 
especial  jealousy  ;  it  had  been  founded  as  an  expVett 
outwork  again.st  his  authority,  and  its  existence  was'aA 
offensive  monument,  l)oth  of  rel>ellion,  and  of  the  fgqb^ 
minious  repulse  which  he  had  suffered  under  its  walEi. 
His  intentions,  therefore,  of  razing  it  to  the  ground,  aiAl. 
of  dispersing  its  inhabitants  at  the  expiration  of^  the 
Truce,  were  openly  avowed.  In  order  to  deprecate  thii 
bitterness  of  resentment,  the  Alessandrians  proffered  al- 
legiance, and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Emperoir^ 
discretion.  The  whole  population  quitted  their  waHi 
on  an  appointed  day,  presented  themselves  before  an 
lmi)enal  Commissioner,  who  awaited  them  oo  the  plain 
without,  and  were  then  re-introduced  by  his  authority,  m 

*  P«alm  cxi.  13. 

t  HalUm,  Middle  Jget,  L  462.    Voltaire,  AmaU%  de  fRtnln^ 
ad  tmn.  1 179.  1 181.    Struviua,  I  408.  &c. 
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GERMANY  AND  ITALY.— FREDERICK  I 

'lHwftrtitiiL  fCilfi  heooeibfwsrd  to  bear  the  niiine  of 
^-^  Ctesaresi  ;*  in  whMi»  ailhough  living  uritler  the  ettpecial 
p  3urtsdM;iK>ii  of  the  EmperiHv  t^J  ^^^  permilted  to  elect 
p      tlwir  own  Cunsuls, 

••         TUe  coiicl usioii  of  P^ece  was  iicc«ler«led  by  the  earnest 
(kftire  o(  the  KtosT  of  th«  Romans  lo  be  asstMri&ied  with 
^*      bis  Fatber  in   the  Croi/^n  of  Italyt  as  well  as  that  of 
^     U^nnany ;  aa  objtHil  which  mifi^it  have  been  frui^trated 
ji^    bdici  the  Truce  \^ten  pemiiUed  to  expire  without  the  s»ig- 
naltare  of  a  definiiive  Treaty.    Pre! iaii varies,  accordingly, 
ipere  f»etlJed  at  Piaceiiza,  ami  rutititatiofis  eftcbauj^e<l  at 
Constanoe»  the  City  from  which   this  Peace,  mtich  cele- 
brated us  Ibntiiitf^  the  basjt>  of  the  public  law  of  Itaty, 
I        durinp:  a  loti^  succession  of  years*  has  received  its  name. 
K  Tb«*Treiity  was  ctiticened  iti  a  just  atid  equitable  spirit ; 
H  4fciid  without  abolishiu«c^  the  whoW&ome  control   of  the 
'       Imp^nal  S<»v€reiguly,  coutirmeti  the  Lornbarcl  Cities  ia 


BARBAROSSA.— HENRY 


VI  M 


^^tbcir  long  and  arduoun  sUy^gle*     The  rights  orciiinaige, 
^B  of  Peace  and  War,  of  erecting  fortiftcalions,  <jf  adrniais- 
;;,      Bering  Civil  and  Cnininal  jijstioe,  aud  all  others   com* 
.  prHiendei)   under  the  terii)  Re^uUoft^  were  granted  to 
^eiii«  not  otily  within  their  walK  but  within  tlte  dJ!>- 
attache<l  (o  I  hem.     The  League  was  fur m ally  re- 
lui^ed,  and  penidLLed  tu  be  renewed  at  pleasure*  The 
Hfisuls,   akhougb  inwesled    by  an    Imfierial   t  cm  miri- 
er, were  lo  be  elected   by  the  Ciiizeus,     All  Feutlal 
■Mtvices  during  the   Emperor'a  residence  or  p^ogre^ses 
i%^ Italy,  were  retained;  but  he  engaged  on  the  other 
i^fiid  never  lo  abide  so  long  in  any  City  or  its  territory, 
li  lo  occasion  il  prejudice.    JElach  Member  of  the  League 
¥ms  to  swear  that  it  would  maintain  ihe  liuperml  rights 
I      agaiost  such  ItaJiau  Cities  as  were  not  Members  ;  and 
^bjt  the  close  of  every  ten  years,  all  were  to  renew  their 
^^nthof  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.     It  ia  manifest  that 
^HMfej^ut  coucessious  were  ohtaiued  by  these  terms  from 
^^^^piroi'&a;  aiid  perhaps  his  humbled  pride  sought  re- 
concdiatioii   lu  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  him*  in  the 
empty,  althoogh  arrogant  wording  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  Treaty.      So  great,  it  is  there  said,   h  the  gentleness 
and  clemency  o#'  (he  Emperor,  that  he  prefers  granting 
don  to  iullictitig  punishment ;  and  he  is  content,  out 
tbe  abumlance  of  his  grace«  to  receive  into  ^vour  the 
iflendiiig  Lombards  and  tlieir  partisans.f 

'Hie  reception  of  Barbarossa  wheu^  in  the  year  follow- 
ing this  Peace,  he  visited  Italy  lo  celebrate  the  nuptials 
^r  bis  son    ilenry,  was  distinguished  by  extraorthmiry 
|l^iagnilkence;    and   the  Cities  hitherto  accustomed  to 
(^lose  their  gates  against  him  in  hostility,  now  vied  with 
[each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  triumphs  and  ban- 
wuetingSp     The  alliance  which  he  had  negotiated  lor  his 
1  brought  with  it  great  increase  of  wealth,  ot  honour, 
iiid  of  dominion,     fn  the  thirty  years  which  Imd  ]ias?»tfd 
iiice  ihe   death  of  the   Norman   Roger,   tir^t  King  ut 
MCily.J  the  Crown   had   bfeti   worn,  as  we  havt?  helbre 
«/*,  by  his  son  and  bis  grandson.    Of  these,  \V  illiaiii  1 1. 
**tbe  Go«>d,"— a  title  for  which  this  youth,  however 
Amiable  in  himaeif,   inoy  be  partly  indebted  to  ihe  great 
Pt'CNclonii nance  of  evil  in  his  father  and  piedecessc»r  VVil- 

^^^ — - 

^V^^l  u  t/aaetly  ni^cvsaaiy  to  remark  that  tlw  urtgiaal  uame  lUti* 

^^^*^  maintuiued  itnuM*. 

^  ^  '  *bm«iidi,   Rfp.  ha/,  ch.  iti.  vol  ii,  p.  23tl.     Halljiixi,   MiHMf 

r^^*»  \.  253*     Tht!  Treaty  is  given   at  ti^n^th  in  lh«    Corpm*  Jut  it 

'^*^»^*»  of  the  Empire 

jIX     '^Agtrr  j%  varicnisly  called  Ut,  lid,  and  1 1  Id*     He  »  I#f,  an 
•^***^  of  Sicily,  lid,  m  hiH  Fafhef  n  *ijcc«i»*uT  in  the  Dach^  u*'lh<it 


Warn  L  "  the  Wicked,"* — ^s^as  now  hopeless  of  isaue;    GMttany 
aud  the  »>le  eiistmg  legitimate  descendant  of  the  ancient   ^^^  lt.ily. 
Guij>card  blood,  was  Constance,  a  posthumous  daughter  ^-^n^™*^ 
of  Roger,  and  Aunt,  therefore,  to  the  reigning  King.     It       *^'^"' 
was  this  Princess,  of  distinguished  beauty,  and  with  tbe      ^i^^ 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Sicily   as  her  do  wry »  who      *  I -*"* 
bestowed   her    band   on    the   future   Emperor   in   the 
Gardens  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan.     The  bitter  train  of     i  loc 
calamity  which  these  nuptials  afterwards  entailed  u|Jon 
her  sutferiag  Country,   may  have  given  rise  to  a  belief 
Uinir  entertained  that  her  Father  or  her  Brother  had 
dedicated  her  lo  the  veil  and  to  celibacy,  in  consequence 
of  a   Prophecy,  that  if  she  married  she  would    kindle  • 
devonriog  flame  in  Europe,  and  occasion  the  ruin  of  her 
own  Family.t 

When  Ihe  capture  of  J erusaJem  by  Sidadia  armed  the  Frederick 
Chivalry  of  Europe  for  a  third  time  for  the  recovery  <*f  jj?l  r*' 


that   virtual  indepeudeuce  which  had  been  the  object  of    the   fjoly  Sepulchre,  Frederick,  although  approacliiog  ^^j^. 


the  age  of  man,  was  fired  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  ami       j^   j^ 
took  the  Cross.     His  achievements  in  that  expedition,      1189. 
and  the  petty  acc'dent  w  hich  occasioned  the  death  of  one  Hi!*d«i»h, 
who  had  so  iitteu  escaped  far  greater  perils  both  **  ol  Juiie  li», 
flood  and  field,"    belong  to  another  part  of  our  narra-       *■  o, 
live;  in  this  place  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  remem-      \i^^^ 
b ranee  €>i  tiis  many  noble  and  jicuerous  qualities  excited 
deep  regret  for  Ins  loss,   even  among  those  who  had 
been  muKt  exposed  to  his  fonner  enmity.     The  two  clnef  aJid  ch4- 
stains  upon  iiis  chamLter  are  the  ferocity  exliibited  during  ^^^*^'' 
the  siege  of  Tortuna,  aud  the  treacherous  attempt  upon 
Alessamlrm  ;  and  ihose  crying  otfeuces  we  do  not  seek 
to  extenuate.    But  they  slaud  alone,  aud  are  forcigu  from 
the  rest  of  his  conduct.     In  all  other  respects,  both  his 
fidelity    and    his  clemency  were    unimpeachable ;    and 
although   his  Lombarti  wars  were  waged  against  foes 
whum   he   viewed  as  rcl>els  and  traitors,  his  vengeance 
m  the  hour  i)f  triumph  was  directed  not  against  the  in- 
habitants, but   the  senseless  stcnies  of  their  vaoquished 
Cities,       Personal    valour  and    fortitude    in    udversny 
belonged  to  him  in  prt'eminence  ;  and  somewhat  of  the 
resj>ei.t  which  History  has  attached  to  his  memory  m*iy 
perhaps  be   attributed  lo  the  strong  contrast  which   is 
artbrded    by  tile  crueH}  and  the   perfidy  of  his   odious  Accfwion 
succt'ssor,  upon  whose  reign  we  are  about  to  enter,  t  Mtlk-nryVL 

Tlie  tirst  object  of  Henry  VL  after  his  accession,  uas  Further  a*- 
\ei  further  to  diminish  the  power  of  Henry  the  Lion,  a  pre^sion  of 
power  still  too  considerable  not  to  render  him  danger-  H^^rj  the 
ous  as  a  subject.     Belbre  Frederick  joined  the  Crusa<le,     '****' 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  exacted  an  oath  from  the 
restless   and  ambitions   Duke» — who,   iiotwithslanduig 
his  now  advanced  years,  and  the  frequent  proven  pi  ions 
which  he  bad    incurred,  appeared   to  enjoy  life   only 

*  If  it  were  pysnible  ti>  n^ipfct  so  very  ffrnve  a  writer  ah  Iklum- 
t^iri  ol  (Kcftijiimal  iDtltdgviice  in  dry  hiimuur,  hi»  accnimt  ut"  iht* 
ikath4j«tl  uf  William  tlie  VVickml  mi^ht  bu  cited  to  ttiAl  purpowr^ 
.itsafifH  dktjruite  ittftrmitA  *m  quf^t*  anttt*  GugU^hnQ  He  dt  StctJm^ 
tMte  iaftffirn/e  yfr  due  mtte  ;  <!■  chmmatu  a  te  Rouuntido  Aravrji' 

^nm  crtiUio  m  qmdla  CtUa^ne  atciUto  heme  i  cumMtgh^  tmt  tf^ttui  pvt 
a  r*yo/nf*i  ti  mmi»  ««».      {Annuli  d* tialta^  wiann,  1 166.) 

f  Gidivninie  (lib.  xiii,  Viii  ii.  p.  iSi* J  !»*>*  bhuviii,  and  f^w  will 
doubt  hjn  a^se/tmn,  thai  Cuofttduce^  he^nj;  a  pu«thuiiious  dau^fattr, 
c*jald  ai't  t»e  dedic*il*jd  tu  a  Nunuery  by  btsr  Kwtbtr;  and  »hat  Ihr 
wbiile  »l»»ry  i«  muu*ticed  by  contempturary  aulh«rinf»».  Ht  atea 
aiwd  the  falWwii)^  d»icriptkin  ut'  b«ir  fram  Uocifney  uJ  Viterbu  i 

Fit  Rtiji*  Stmh  PHia  9pt»nm  tiht^ 

Spttmnifmi  MpectfJMt  mi«wi«,  Coiulam/ia  ofir/n, 

Pfmthtfma  po9i  Pntrtm  AJaierfto  ventrt  rr/icia, 

Mmqitt  irtePnmUu  temfmr*  puy*  fmtL 

♦  Si»mondij  Hep.  Jtal.  trh.  xli.  vol,  ii*  p*  257* 
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TajkhmJ, 


Sialy* 


rwcttifttion 

at  Rutae. 
A.  D, 
1191. 


when  buckltd  in  his  armour, — thai  during  ihe  absence 
fjf  Ihe  Emperor  he  woyld  make  uo  attempt  for  the  reco 
very  ofhij^  forfeited  dommions.  It  is  strange  thai  such 
an  oath  should  have  been  tnisted,  it  woahl  have  been 
more  strang:e  if  it  had  been  observed  ;  but  its  violation 
was  severely  punished,  and  on  the  death  of  the  aj^ed 
Duke  in  1 193,  Brunswick  was  the  sole  Fief  which  passed 
to  his  son. 

The  ajnrouucement  of  the  demise  ofWilUam  II*  of 
Sictly  had  prectKled  that  of  Barbarossa  by  a  few  months, 
and  Eleiiry  was  already  prepared  to  claim  the  dowry  of 
his  C"oi»surl,  when  he  found  himsellf  called  to  the  throne 
of  Germany.  But  the  strongs  prejudices  of  the  Sicilians 
a^-ainst  a  fbreign,  and  especially  a  German  dynasty, 
raised  obstacles  to  that  arranj^enient  by  which  tiie  de- 
ceased King-,  iu  projecting  (lie  marria^  of  Con><tancet 
had  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  Civil  dissension. 
One  Prince  of  Norman  descent^  although  of  ambiguous 
birth*  still  remained,  in  the  person  of  Tancred,  Count  of 
Lecce  ;  a  title  which  he  derived  from  his  mother.  Of 
the  three  sous  of  the  first  King  of  Sicily.  Ro^er,  the 
eldest,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  and  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  Father  lo  a  union  with  the 
Countess  of  Ijecce,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  ena* 
m  on  red,  and  to  whose  bed  he  proved  undivided  I  y  faith- 
ful, ToTancred,  the  issue  of  thai  unblamed,  although 
not  strictly  recognised  attachment^  the  Sicthan  Nobles 
proffered  their  Crown  ;  and  being  immediately  on  the 
spot,  and  supported  also  by  very  powerful  interests,  be 
established  himself  in  full  Sovereignty  almost  before 
Henry  was  acquainted  with  the  decease  of  the  late 
King,  No  time,  however,  was  lost  by  Henry  in  assert- 
ing and  actively  enforcing  his  pretensions.  Accompunied 
by  Constance,  he  hastened  into  Italy,  conciliated  the 
Lombard  Cities  as  he  traversed  them,  by  o  renewal  oi* 
all  their  former  privileges ;  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Pisa  US,  who  engaged  to  provide  him  with  a  Fleet ; 
and  for  similar  objects,  accorded  grants  to  Genoa  so  ex- 
travagant, that  those  by  whom  they  were  received  must 
have  felt  some  misgiving  as  to  their  future  realization. 
Exemption  from  tolls  and  customs  in  all  the  Ports  of 
Sicily  was  the  least  portion  of  the  Charter  which  be 
delivered  ;  it  contained  a  promised  cession  of  Syracuse, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  and  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Knights-fiefa  in  the  rich  Fal  di  Noto,  As  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  the  opportune  death  of  Clement  III.  enabled  him 
'  for  a  short  time  t(»  secure  the  countenance  of  his  succes- 
sor; probably  by  influencing  his  election,  certainly  by  an- 
nexing to  the  Holy  See  the  long  coveted  domain  of  Tivoli, 
If  we  believe  our  English  Chroniclers,  and  even  Baro- 
nius  himself.  Celestin  III.  fully  perceived  the  ad  van- 
tageous  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  ;  and  exhibited  an  arrogant  and 
unseemly  display  of  power  when  he  perfurnied  ihe  Em- 
peror's Coronation.  Scarcely  had  he  circled  Henry's 
brows  with  the  diadem,  before  touching  it  with  his  foot, 
he  threw  it  again  on  the  pavement  of  St,  PeterX  thtia 
!iignifying  that  it  was  at  his  will  whether  the  Imperial 
dignity  should  be  given  or  taken  away.' 


Fn 


■  Roger  Hoveden*  ad  ann.  1191.  Henry  Keyfrhton,  ii.  13.  B»* 
mnhnty  ad  oiwn.  1  l9tl.  Struiriii»  cu£idii(kfl,  nomewhat  unnii&suaiiltlyt 
(hat  th«  fttory  iji  a  pure  Invtfntiuii  of  the  EngliMh  writcra  iu  otdvr  hi 
d^r^afSe  ilenry,  whum  ihvy  hatfci  on  ttccuiiiit  <if  hi*»  tr^atinfiit  of 
Hidmrd  I.  But  a  haughty  disnifaiium  c»n  the  nule  tif  m  ¥opn  in  hm 
intercoune  with  an  EiDp^ror  i»  not  a  »ul«di:iii>  ia  llj^tory,  Celes- 
tin knew  how  important  hit  friendship  waji  tu  Henry  at  Ihrti  nM>- 
rnntatt  anU  there  ui  no<hing  ia  his  «tjtntef|iv«ut  tti^aiiact  which  jshould 


\m 


In  spite,  however,  ot  the  reclamations,  ind  even  of  Goq 

the  armed  opposition  of  this  haughty  Pope^  who  now   ^^ 
refnsed  to  annnl  the  investiture  granted   by  his  prede- 
cesser  to  Tancred,  Henry  obtained  «ome  advantngvs  in 
the  South.    But  Ihe  heats  of  an  Italian  Summer,  always 
fatal  to  invaders,  spread  disease  ihroug-h  hi^  ule 

investing  Naples;  and  the  treachery  of  tht  of 

Salerno  betrayed  the  Empress  Constance,  who  hud 
been  ht\  with  them  for  protection,  into  the  hands  of 
Tancred.  The  King  of  Sicily  made  a  generous  use  of  ^ 
his  unexpected  prize ;  received  his  kinswoman  at  V%* 
lermo  with  testimonies  of  distinguished  honour ;  and 
restored  her  to  liberty,  without  niiisont,  and  wilbopt 
conditions.  ,  j 

These  disasters  induced  Henry  to  withdraw  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless  eipt- 
dition  that  the  disgraceful  IraflBc  for  the  po&se;s0ioa  of  lapriari 
the  captive  Richard  I.  of  England  took  place  ultb »««»«' 
Leopold,  Dnke  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  ha^'Vi*^^ 
lH)ught  the  illustrious  prisoner  for  sixty  thousand  tioA^  y^ 
nearly  trebled  the  price,  and  sold  him  again,  after  ft 
year's  delention^  for  one  hundred  and  forty  thouttsd 
marks  paj^ble  to  himself,  thirty  thousand  to  Xieopold 
his  ftrst  gaoler.*  Avarice,  no  doubt»  wtis  the  pawn 
which  ilenry  chiefly  gratified,  but  revenge  also  tragkl 
claim  some  participation  in  this  base  traasactioti.  Amons^ 
the  idle  chai  p:e«i  advanced  agaiust  Richard  at  the  Diet  vT 
Haguenau,  before  which  he  was  compelled  to  appw 
(*er?*onaily,  the  first  was  that  he  had  leagued  with  TaJi- 
cred,  m  order  to  put  him  in  posaessioo  of  the  ihroae  «rf 
Sicily,  t  The  King  of  England,  aAer  disclaiming  all 
res|Xin»*bility  for  his  actions  to  the  Tribunal  wbicti  ac- 
cused himi  replied,  that  his  alliance  with  Tancred  had 
been  formed  at  a  season  at  which  that  Prince  wa*  no! 
aspiring  to»  btit  already  wearing  his  CrtJwn,  The  Onkt 
of  Austria's  bitter  spirit  of  resentment  ha*!  been  awak- 
ened by  a  yet  tnone  trifling  cause.  During  li  aK|uabb)e 
between  some  of  their  res|>ective  folhmers  in  m  caravan^ 
serai  at  Acre,  relative  to  the  priority  of  its  occupatiou, 
Richard,  when  appealed  to,  naturally  espoused  the  side 
of  his  own  retainers ;  and  unwilling  to  be  disloriged, 
somewhat  too  hastily  ordered  the  Duke's  baiuier  to  he 
removed,  and  permitted  it  to  be  thrown  contemplumiily 
into  a  drain,}  The  feud  occasioned  by  this  petty  dis- 
agreement was  remembered  by  the  Ring  of  England 
when  he  crossed  the  Austrian  territory  ;  aud  in  orderii) 
secure  himself  against  surprise,  he  adopted  tbe  hdbit  oi 
a  serving  man,  and  travelled  almost  unattended  While 
cooking  his  own  meal  in  a  house  of  entertainment  in 
Viennat  Ihe  brilliancy  of  a  valuable  nog  which  be  iuaii* 
vertently  continued  to  wear  on  his  finger,  betrayed  that 
he  was  of  more  elevated  rank  than  his  outward  appear* 
ance  implied.  The  bystander  who  Brst  made  this  obter 
vation,  hapjiened  to  be  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Auatria, 
who  hud  accompanied  his  master  to  the  Holy  Land ;  Rn«l 
who  on  more  close  inspection  of  the  Royal  stranger^t 
features,  recognised  and  immediately  deuotinced  him. 
On  his  seizure,  pains  were  taken  to  expose  him  to  tbe 


cnsatt'  a  doubt  hut  that  he  vodd  taka  adfavla^of  Hi  ■aecudfttcy 

ty  the  vt^rj*  iitititwt.  Voltaire,  whonayit  thifct  **  Rj^g^r  H^^t^d'*  ii  the 
cjft/^  aiithuniy  fur  the  anrabte,  ia  K&tinBed  t>y  disriiiisia^  it  with  ui 
iiiilitht»i> — 0«  /f  Papf  tUtit  rm  i^nfanct^  oh  tateniifrv  iti*ra(  pam 
prnif.  But  vre  do  not  ««e  the  twcentty  for  tubmittinie  to  tbii  d^ 
lemma. 

*  Strtiviuft,  I  432,  and  the  autboritiirs  there  cited 

f  Matt.  Paris,  145. 

I  Jhtd.  UO, 
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t-*\li?SiOn   oF  Uie   rabble,  by  paradiiig;  liim  through'  the 
feels,  with  the  half-dressed  morsel  still  fixijd  to  the 
ilcreeV  upon  which  he  had  been  diligently  rQasjine:  it.* 
TJne  discomfiture  nfhich   Henry  had  ejtpcrkuced  in 
^^aly  might  probablj  have  dbinclined  him  from  an  early 
■'yenewal  of  his  attempts  upon  that  Country,  but  for  the 
iiijexpected  death  of  Tancred,  heart-broken  by  the  pre- 
/mtitufe,  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had    recently 
married,  under  the  happiest  auspices,  to  Irenes  daughter 
6^*llie  dreek  Emperor,  Isaac  Angel  us  Comnenus.   TlW 
*  'thrown  passed  to  a  yoiing:er  soHp  William  III.,  as  yet  a 
'ttere  bpy ;  upon  whom  iienryi  assisted  by  the  Pisatis 
ina  tienoese,  poured  dbwn  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
The  uneiampled  cruelties  which  he  perpetrated  while 
'fai'ii^ng  Apuglia  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Sicilians ;    and    the  strong-holds   of  the   Inland  were 
ahdoned  lo  him  almost  a^  soon  as  tl^ey  were  sum- 
ione(J.      Sibiliao   ^-He  widow    of   Tancred,   with    her 
daughter  and  the  young  Kiiig>  were  entrappet^  by  pro- 
Iriisc  of  honourable   usage^,  and  permission   to  retire 
|io  <heir  hereditary  dominioB  of  Lccce ;  but  no  sooner 
hW  th<^y  confided  themselves  to  the  Tyrant's  power,  than 
^^  immured  the  Pijiiicesses  in  a  Conventj  and  hy  brutal 
itilatinns,  both  deprived  the  uirtiappy  King  of  siglit, 
Kd  eN tin guished  his  hope  of  posterity. 
r?"^OUon  the  cruelties  which  hiive  stamped  indelible  in- 
%AlJrbri  thenartie  of  Henry  VJ,  in  his  Sicilian  Goter^r^- 
o^^'ent,  it  would  be  needlessly  painful  to  dwelt    Ten^oV 
i^pears  to  have  been  hiis  Single  maxim  of  rule,  and  the 
Thrtuncters  have  recorded  a  sickening  variety  of  deaths 
^umler<iic  qui  site  torture,  which  his  jealous  suspicion  was 
^er  jfeady  to  inflict.    Henry's  ferocity  was  not  satiated 
Vj^Uhe  agontes  of  tht?  lining ;  it  trampled  foully  on  the 
JA*^^'^w     Wien  he  occupied  Palermo,  he  ranjiacked 
:rat\es  of  Tancred  and  his  ^onHoger,  stripped  ttieir 
of  the  Hoyaf^nestments  in  which  they  had  been 
I,  a u^  exposed  their  remains  to  scorn  and  disho- 
TfMjIK'**  Tf  i^'  pretext  for  this  base  and  cowardly  outrage 
#8S}^tJJfe'  Usurpation,  as  he  styled  it,  of  those  Princes ; 
wit  p'bope  of  discovering  treasure  in  their  sepulchres 
^'IkthiVe  partly  influenced  his  purpose.     Avarice  was 
lUionjj^  Ms  ruling  passions,  and  when  he  quilled  Pa- 
lb  Off  his  roiile  for  Germany,  the  Sicilians  beheld, 
fl'^s^ innate  rrief  and  indignation,  a  hundred  and 
nf^'^Ktimpter  trmits  in  his  train,  conve^'ing  the  plunder 
bf " f heir   Hoy al   Tt^a^ory  and   household.     Not  only 
kurut^d  money,  infants,  plate,  and  the  Crown  jewels,  be- 
^imt*  his  prey,  but  his  insatiahfe  lust  for  gold  glutted 
fLWlf  on  the  spoil  even  of  the  rich  wardrobes  and  costly 
fottiltuTc  of  their  andent  Kings,     ETery  mo\Tible,  say 
/K^  C^i-oniclers,  adorned  with  any  portion  of  the  pre- 
c}6^9  nietaiis,  however  small,  chairs,  table^,  beds,  and 
eli^fjrbi5?ert*d'  robes  were  swept  away  by  th6  rapaicity  of 
ififc' feflrigti  ilmf  Baxban an  harpy, t  '  .i 

[jJ|D»^pljr  W^^ted,  if  not  openly  avowed  hatred  of  the 
TJ?i(flt  was  the  necessary  result  of  this  Oppression  ;  and 
tH^' feeling  was  shared  tid  less  by  his  allies  than  hy  his 
•btej^cLS.  Everypromise  made  to  the'Pisans  and  the  Ge- 
noese was  violated  without  shame  or  scruple;  and  not 
oaky  were  they  denkd  the  recompense  which  they  had 
be^et  taught  to  expect,  but  even  their  ancient  privilegt^s 
W^rc  annulled,  and  their  property  was  conliscated.   The 

•  Otlo  d€  S.  Bliwio,  c.  38. 

cited  by  Muratt>ri,  t[j«kik!iot  out?  Unndred  and  sijcty  fontwint.     Rogtr 
Elovedeii  (746.)  comjjiiiu*  thy  spoil  of  Smlemo  iloa*  nt  two  hundred 
thouMitid  ouact^s  uf  ^uld, 
VOL.  Xt. 


extermination  of  the  Normans   seemed  the  object  of  Gtfnnany 
Henry's    crucUies ;    and   when   they   became   directed   ^^^  ***^y" 
against  the  remaining  members  of  her  own  Family  and  ^"^TT*''^*^ 
connexions,   it  cannot   surprise    us   that    the  fears   of        '"*^ 
Constance  were  awakened.     One  of  her   nearest  kins-      ,  y^^ 
men,  Richard,  Count  of  Cerra,  was  arrt«Jed  by  an  agCJjt 
of  the  Emf^eror  ;  the  sole  crime  imputed  to  him  was  a       ^    j, 
design  of  withdrawing  into  Tuscany,  that  he  might  escape      |  jgg 
w  i t n ess i ng  th e  in i series  of  his  Count ry me n .     Th e  noble  ,  ' ^ | 

prisoner  was  delivered   to   Henry   at  Capua,  dragged  '// 

ignominiously  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  to  a  gibbet,  on  which  •  V 

he  was  suspended  by  the  feet,  and  after  lingering  through 
two  days  of  torture.  Was  strangled  by  a  buge  stone  fast- 
ened round  his  neck  by  the  hands  of  the  Court  Fool* 
Constance  may  he  forgiven  if  she  lent  her  sanction  to  a  and  R*|jfl- 
conspiracy  wliich  was  to  terminate  the  tsuflferings  of  her  hon  of  the 
native  land;  but  unhappily,  notwithstandi'ng  the  seem- ^'^^^^*"** 
ing  reconciliation  which  afterwards  took  place  between      ^'  ^- 
the  tinperor  and  the  insurgent  Nobles  whom  she  sup..      ^  *^^**s 
ported*  a, blacker  charge  has  often  beeri  brought  against  ihaih.  of 
her  memory,  thai  of  admitiistering  a  poisoned  cup,  which  Henry  VI. 
hastened  the  close  of  her  husband's  days  at  Messina, 

One  son,  who  bore  the  names  of  both  his  grandsires,  ^^^^  ^^ ^-^ 
Frederic  Roger,  was  the  issue  of  Henry  VL  ;  a  child  8o„,  Fr«di* 
Whose  birth  gave  occasion  to  varJous  strange  and  fahu-  ric  Rogtr. 
Ions  rumours;    Constance  was  delivered  of  him  at  Esi, 
an  obscure  town  in  the  march  of  A  neon  a,  while  on  her 
route  to  join  the  Emperor,  during  his  operations  iii 
Italy  in  1195.     She   was   at  that  time  in  her  thirty- 
seventh,  or,  at  the  utmost,  her  Ihiriy-ninth  year;  a  fact 
proved  by  reference  to  the  passage  already  cited  frotn 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo*    Nevertheless  she  has  been  aifirmed 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  past  the  ordinary  age  of 
child  bearing,  having  attained  the  mature  season  of  fifty* 
five,  or  even  sixty  years.     Hence,  it  is  said,  that  in  order 
to  obviate  certain  scandalous  reports  of  her  intention  to 
palm  a  supposititious  child  upon  her  husband  and  his 
subjects,  she  insisted  upon  a  public  delivery  ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  a  tent  was  pitched  in  the  open  plain  near 
Palermo. t     It  was  in  behalf  of  this  son  that  Henry  me-  Henty's 
ditated  a  great  change  in  the  German  Constitution,  and  attempt  in 
conceived  no  less  bold  a  design  than  making  the  Empire  ^       *^* 
hereditary.    The  reigning  Pope  Clement  111.  assented,  f^^^^^y^  *" 
and  fif^y-two  Princes  affixed  their  seals  to  the  Decree 
which  was  to  ratify  the  proposal.     It  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Saxoi^s;J  but  the  Emperor  had 
suflRcient  influence  to  obtain  the  election  of  the  infant, 
then  little  more  than  two  years  old,  as  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans; a  title  which^  as  we  shall  al^erwards  perceive, 
did  not  procure  his  recognition  as  Emperor  immediately 
upon  his  Father's  decease.     In  Germany »  we  shall  find 
him  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  displaced  for  a  season 
by  more  powerful  competitors.    In  Sicily,  his  investiture 
was  not  obtained  without  difficulty,  nor  till  after  the 
curtailment  of  certain  prerogatives  ;  and  when  Constance  Death  of 
followed  her  husband  to  the  tomb  in  little  more  than  a  <^oN<*acif, 
year  after  his  decease,  their  son  was  left  under  the  dan-       ^^  "- 
gerous  guBrdianship  of  Innocent  111.,  a  Pontitf  urged 
not  less  by  inclination  than  by  policy  to  reap  the  ftjil^t 
advantages  which  that  important  trust  presented  to  his 
am  tuition. 
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*  Chf*nt£\  di  Fu4*a  wofa,  cittd  by  Giannone,  ut  Bvpra, 
\  Ctiuinona  «dd«,  &om  the  hmf^ce  to  fhe  CiipUott  dei  Hf^no  d* 
Suitittj  Ck'd/*  fHH  pn-^a  CtlSa  di   t'oierm^^ptt  ioH  ria  ogm   m^ 
pftii>i  nrndoMt^  ^H  it  mammmt/e  ttrndtf  e  dt^co^f^rie  di*ti/Jando  iaiit. 

X  8t]-iiviijs<  i.  42&i  and  the  ftut}iQriti«i  tiwre  dttnL    UalbDo,  Jlitf* 
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GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  period  of  Eoclesiastical  History  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived,  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  of 
those  cardinal  Eras,  from  which  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  aspect  or  phasis  in  the  revolutions  of 
Human  affairs.  The  darkness  which,  since  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Barbarians  into  the  Western  Empire,  had, 
during  four  or  five  Centuries,  t>een  continually  thicken- 
ing over  the  nations  of  Europe,  seems  at  length  to 
have  passed  its  meridian;  and  henceforth  we  may 
easily  observe  the  gradual  and  unintermitted  progress 
of  returning  day.  The  first  dawn  indeed  of  this  revival 
was  perceptible  in  the  Century  immediately  preceding. 
Letters  were  as  yet  cultivated  by  few  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church  ;  but  a  visible  improvement  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  Schools  of  France  and  Italy. 
These  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  walls  of  Monas- 
teries ;  seminaries  of  general  Learning  were  opened  in 
many  of  the  principal  Cities  of  those  Countries ;  and 
Science,  such  as  it  was,  was  now  taught  in  a  better 
method  and  on  more  enlarsped  principles,  by  Professors 
both  Lay  and  Ecclesiasticiu  ;  several  of  whom  had  ac- 
complished their  course  of  study  in  Spain,  under  the 
Arabian  masters,  at  that  time  the  chief  depositories  of 
profane  or  PhilosophKal  Learning.*  Latin  translations 
had  been  early  made  of  the  principal  Treatises  of  the 
Saracenic  Doctors.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  this  circuitous 
route  that  the  Western  world  again  obtained  access  to 
the  Mathematical,  Medical,  and  Astronomical  writings  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  those  of  Aristotle  himself;  the 
second  publication,  so  to  call  it,  of  whose  Works  may  be 
said  in  a  short  time  to  have  produced  mi  entire  revolution 
in  the  studies  of  the  Age  :  and  during  several  successive 
Centuries  continued  to  exercise  a  most  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  researches  and  operations  of  the 
Human  Intellect. 

In  no  department  of  general  study  was  the  effect  of 
this  change  more  immediately,  or  more  powerfully  felt, 
than  in  the  Schools  of  Divinity.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  Century  the  public  lecturers  upon  that  Science 
had,  for  the  most  part,  contented  themselves  with  retail- 
ing to  their  hearers  the  explanations  and  illustrations  of 
the  Holy  text  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers ;  without  attempting  to  give  either  order  or 
consistency  to  their  glosses  upon  Scripture ;  much  less 
to  work  them  up  into  any  thing  like  a  regular  Body  of 

•  This  was  the  case  with  the  Professors  whose  precepts  gave 
such  celebrity  to  the  Medical  School  of  Salerno.  See  Muratori, 
vlfUiq.  tat.  ton.  iii.  p.  395* 
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Divinity.  But  before  the  end  of  the  same  Century  lUi  af| 
method  had  g^ven  place  to  one  of  a  much  moreai  ~ 
tious  character  ;*  the  mysteries  of  Religion  were  i 
not  stated  merely  as  Articles  of  Faith,  but  it  vvas-ir  ^ 
deavoured  to  examine  and  explain  them  upon  the  fn^ 
ciples  of  the  Dialectic  Science  which  had  becooieii 
fashionable  i  the  doctrines  of  Religion  were  exponoM 
with  ail  the  formalities  of  Scienti6c  distribution ;  eod  thl 
foundation  was  thus  laid  for  that  scheme  of  Schelalit 
Divinity,  which,  in  its  various  ramifications,  occupiiB  ao 
large  a  portion  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Hisloiy  ,  ^^^ 
of  the  succeeding  Centuries.  ;i 

A  fresh  impulse  was  in  this  way  given  to  the  flvnaa  l4iJB4t 
Mind,  which  began  to  devote  itself  to  the  acqoisiliiHi^oJ^ 
of  knowledge  with  a  zeal  and  avidity  propoitioMd  le  V^ 
its  long  privation  of  that  its  natural  aUnieut«    The 
Church,  and   more  particularly  <he  Papal  Conit,  w« 
foremost  in  encouraging  and  rewarding  this  new  anleiir 
of  study ;  and   as  yet  no  apprehensions  were  eolciv 
tained  that  either  the  doctrines  of  the  one.  or  the  pn^ 
tensions  of  the  other  were   likely  eventually  to  lufii^ 
from  that  vivacity  of  research  which  they  wete  thai 
promoting.     Of  the  Colleges  or  learned  Societies  whicll 
were  now  established  for  the  dissemination  of  knew* 
ledge  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe,  that  of  Puis  g^ig 
was  become  particularly  conspicuous,  as  well  by  ^sMW 
number  and  ability  of  its  various  Professors,  as  by  the  Mh 
great  concourse  of  students  who  crowded  thither  fnm    \.j 
all  parts  to  imbibe  Science  under  their  tuition.f  Of  the    ■  ,an 
other  Schools  of  France,  Angers  became  famous  for  llie    -^^ 
study  of  Law,  and  Montpellier  for  that  of  Medicine-t 
In  Italy,  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Salerno  was  wheHy  ^i  '. 
devoted  to  this  last  Profession,  while  Bologna  took  the  ctfa' 
lead  almost  of  every  other  European  seminary  in  tht  Qi«^ 
profession  of  Jurisprudence  ;$   a  study  the  revival  of  "^"^ 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  discovery   of  Iht 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  when  Amalfi  was  captured  by 
the   Pisans  in  il35.||     Bologna  also  became   equally 
distinguished    for   its   teachers  of   Canon   Law.      *& 
that  branch  of  Academical   Learning,  likewise,  some* 
thing  of  method  and  system  had  been  given  by  the 
famous  Epitome,  or  Decretals,  which  Gratian,  a  Monk  cf 
Bologna,  had  drawn  up  about  the  year  1 130,^  fiom  the 
Pontifical  archives ;  and  which  continued,  down  to  a  very 

*  See  I>e  Boulay,  Historia  Academ.  Paris,  torn.  i. 
f  Hiitoire  Utteraire  de  la  Franct,  torn.  ix.  p.  65. 
X  De  Boulay,  torn.  ii.  p.  'J  15. 
\  Muratori,  Amtiq,  Itat.  torn.  iii.  p.  890. 
See  p.  631  of  tiiis  volume. 
Under  the  title  of  Concordia  Dncordantium  Caitomtm^  a 
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recent  periot),  to  be  the  standard  text-book  of  the  study, 
in  most  of  ihe  Umversities  of  Catholic  Europe.  The 
Work,  indeed,  became  early  a  great  favourite  with  tlie 
Roman  PonttOK  whose  preteimions  it  supported  throu^li- 
out,  and  to  their  utmost  extent;  and  often,  as  might  be 
expected,  by  a  considerable  fakihcalion  of  documentary 
evidence. 

We  tuve  seen  in  what  manner  the  spirit  of  Pajwil 
ambilioUp  after  the  more  gradual  encroachments  of  pre- 
ceding Pontiffs,  had  almost  attained  Ihe  fullest  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes,  from  the  bold,  active,  and  un* 
daunted  genius  of  Gregory  VJI,  ;  insomuch  that,  at  the 
commen<^meut  of  the  present  Century,  almost  every 
Ecclesiastical  affair,  down  to  the  most  minute,  was 
brought  more  or  less  immediately  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Papal  Court.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Civil  and 
External  History  of  the  Church  at  this  period  is  almost 
eolirely  inehided  in  that  of  the  See  of  Rome.  On  this 
aceouiit,  theretbre,  and  alno  as  affording  the  best  and 
moel  obvious  principle  of  perspicuity  and  order  in  our 
aiMiiraarieH,  we  shall  make  the  snccesRion  of  Pontiffs  the 
groundwork  of  that  general  view  of  Ecclesiastical  events 
which  it  is  our  business  to  eichibit. 

Urban  if.  dial  in  July  1099;  He  was  succeeded  by 
tb«^  Cardinal  Eainer,  by  birth  a  Tuscan,  a  man  of  virtue 
und  ability,  whof^e  talents  and  character  had  early 
attracted  the  favour  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  He  had 
wcnrcely  assumed  the  tiara^  under  the  name  of  Paschal 
11.,  when  Rome  and  all  Christendom  were  gladdened 
by  ih^  tidings  of  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
taken  by  assault,  on  the  15th  of  July,  by  the  Crusading 
afmies  under  God  Ire  y  of  Bouillon.  Shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  his  Pontilicatejhe  Antipope  Guibert, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Imperial  party,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  intrigues  and  power»  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  VIL,  died  in  Calabria;  and,  although  three 
fliKCeifiive  candidates  were  within  a  twelvemonth 
brought  forward  by  the  Imperialisms  to  supply  his  place, 
their  pretensions  were  almost  immediately  suppressed 
hy  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Paschal^  and  they 
themselves  were  driven  into  otecurily. 

As  the  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  Investiture  was 
that  which  chielly  contributed  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
•^  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  Christendom,  during  the  pre- 
1^  sent  Century,  it  may  be  right  before  we  proceed  further 
a^lr-^Ogive  a  somewhat  fuller  arconnt  of  the  nature  and 
mn.  origin  of  it*  than  we  have  before  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing.     The  controversy  itself  naturally  resulted  from 

kthe  political  circumstances  in  which  at  this  period  the 
Clergy  found  themselves  placed.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  her  establishment,  the  Church  had  jealously 
excluded  the  Civil  power  from  any  right  of  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  nomination  to  Ecclesiastical  dignities  ; 
and  so  long  as  these  involved  only  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
lion,  the  State  was  not  indisposed  to  ac<iuiesce,  in  ap- 
pearanee  at  least,  in  the  exclusion.  But  when,  by  the 
successive  and  constantly  accumulating  endowments  of 
Princes  and  Nobles,  the  higher  Orders  of  theClergj^  be- 
came possessed  of  fiefs  and  territories  involving  large 
wealth  and  tonsiderable  secular  influence,  the  Feudal 
H       Superior  begnn  to  claim  an  interest  in  the  disposal  of  these 


which  BufHcii^nlly  indicate*  the  nature  and  object  of  the  book.  Gni- 
tiui  in  said  to  h&vt;  employed  no  less  than  twenty'foui  y^An  in  its 
composition. 

*  Much  valuable  ii^romiati on  on  this  luhject,  Although,  as  might 
be  ex^H^^,  tiDgrrl  with  a  di'cided  Pdpal  hmA,  iito  b«  Sen?e4  ftom 
Ctfdinal  Noris^i  ffutoty  6/  lAvfthiMreu 
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benefices,   grounded    tipon    the   equally  unqueRtioned     Qftlio 
jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him,  over  all  the  terri*    Chru»tiBn 
tones  subjected  to  his  authority  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  a  ^  <- n^rdi.  ^ 
field    was   opened    for    perpetually    recurring   conflicts         ^^^ 
between  the  &c]esiastical  and  Civil  powers  of  the  com- 
nj  unity. 

The  term  Investiture*  itself,  implies  the  grant,  or  more  Cereroony 
strictly,  perhaps,  the  mode  of  granting,  of  any  estate.  °^^°'"*" 
fief,  ditrnity,  or  privUege  by  the  King  to  his  subjects,  or  a  ^"'^ 
Chief  to  bis  vassal,  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  fealty, 
homage,  and  feudal  service ;  a  ceremony  which  was 
usually  performed  by  bestowing  upon  the  person  so 
favoured  some  material  niark,  as  the  token  of  his  Inve»^ 
titure.  This,  in  the  case  of  a  territory  or  estate,  waa 
often  a  piece  of  t!uif,  or  bough  of  a  tree ;  while  in  the 
instance  of  a  place  of  trust  or  dignity,  some  character- 
istic part  of  the  dress,  or  ensign  of  the  office,  was  chosen 
as  the  distinguishing  symbo!.  When  the  Bishops  and 
Abbots  of  the  Church  became  possessors  of  territorial 
revenues  and  jurisdictions,  they  were  of  course,  as  such, 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  which  applied  to  all  Jay 
holders  of  rights  or  property ;  and  were  not  considered 
as  legally  possessing  those  properties,  until  they  had 
formally  done  homage  for  the  same  before  their  Superior, 
and  received  from  his  hand,  in  return  for  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  appropriate  symbo!  of  the  legal  transfer 
of  them.  What  was  lite  ceremony  at  first  used  in 
the  Investiture  of  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  seems  not 
altogether  ascertained.  Probably  it  varied  in  dilTerent 
places,  or  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  or  the 
fancy  of  individuals*  We  read  that  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.  bestowed  the  Bishopric  of  Paderborn  upon 
Meinvercus,  by  the  token  of  presenting  him  with  a 
glove  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  first 
instance,  neither  the  ring,  nor  the  crosier,  nor  any  other 
emblem  peculiarly  charBcteristic  of  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  the  Bishop,  was  emph>yed,  to  signify  the  exe- 
cution of  a  transfer,  which  professedly  referred  only  to 
the  conveyance  of  secukr  jurisdiction. 

The  right  of  interference  thus  exercised  by  laymen  in  Abiiie  of 
the  promotion  to  Ecclesiastical  dignities  was,  therefore,  the  power 
one  only  of  sanction,  and  not  of  direct  nomination;  yet,  ?(J°^f*" 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  it  soon  tended  practically  jayuj^jif 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  same  thing,  and  as  such,  became 
early,  and  naiurally,  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  opposition 
on    the    part    of  the   Church.      These   feelings   waxed 
stronger  when  the  laity,  in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege 
prostituted  il,  as  they  soon  did,  to  purposes  of  the  most 
flagrant   and    shameless    Simony,     With  the   view   ot 
eluding  this   abuse»t    the   Clergy   in    many  instances 
upon  the  death    of  a  Bishop  or  Abbot,  after  electing  a 
successor,  proceeded  immediately  to  his  consecration  ;  of  inv#.(itituic 
which  ceremony  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  as  by  ring  and 
the  ensigns  of  Episcopal  function,  was  an  essential  part  crwirf. 
By  this  proceeding,  the  inlerfercnce  of  the  Feudal  Su- 
perior was  at  once  excluded,  since,  after  consecration,  the 
election  became  irrevocable.  The  secular  power,  however, 
stion  took  an  effectual  method  to  obviate  this  stratagem ; 
by   ordaining,  that  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a 
Bishop,  those  ensigns  of  his  function  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  authorities  of  the  Episcopal  City,  and 
forthwith   transmitted  to  the    keeping  of  the  Prince; 
who  thus  retained   in  his  hands  an    etfective  control 


♦  See  iNTEBTiTtJRK  in  our  Muce/taneoui  Dtvimm. 

f  A  very  clear  and  satufactory  Btatemeat  of  the  fuett  of  this 
pait  of  Uitt  ttubject  in  to  l>e  fuuod  ia  Musbdm,  (  Eccie*.  Hist.  ?ol.  ii. 
p.  '290.  Mackint3*f  translAtioo^)  together  with  ampie  j^teniMm  W 
origioaL  nuthyrities. 
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over  the  eleclfott  of  the  Clergfy.     Tt  was  by  the  delivery 

of  the  rinsf  and  crosier  to  ihe  favoyred  candidate,  that 
the  Sovpreifrn,  in  effect,  desi^ated  the  new  Bishop, 
who  proceeded  to  place  these  badges  of  his  dig'nitj  iti 
the  hands  of  his  Metropohtan,  from  whom  he  a^^ain 
received  them,  in  the  ^nal  ceremony  of  con Becrai ion. 

We  see,  then»  that  the  whole  controversy  upon  this 
Kubject  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  compnind 
character  which  the  higher  Clergy  at  this  time  began  to 
assume:  as  being  not  merely  the  Spiritual  Pastors, 
but,  in  many  instances,  the  Territorial  Lords  of  their 
people;  and  of  the  difficulty  in  reconciling^  the  claims 
which  either  party  inig^ht  justly  prefer,  to  interpose  in 
the  elections  in  question.  Thai  the  Prince  should 
claim  a  riflfht  of  interfering  in  the  dis]>osal  of  dignitiei 
which,  in  fact,  conveyed  to  the  persons  holdiiii^  them 
large  temporal  wealth  and  power,  was  natural  and  in- 
deed necessary.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  Cler|!ry  should  be  in  the  liig-hest  de^ee 
jealous  of  the  eiercise  of  the  prerogative  which  was 
thence  usurped  by  laymen  to  confer  absolutely  and 
arbitrarily  all  the  spiritual  offices  of  the  Church ;  espe- 
cially when  they  saw  the  privilege  abused,  as  it  wai 
sure  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lay  Superior,  to  pur- 
poses of  the  most  sordid  and  profligate  selfishness. 
But  although  the  Church,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  had  long  entertained  these  feelings,  it  was 
Gregory  VII.  who  first  gave  vent  to  them,  by  openly 
attacking  the  practice  itself  This  he  did  in  the  bold 
and  uncompromising  spirit  which  usually  distinguished 
his  proceedings.  He  at  once,  and  absolutely,  prohibited 
all  Investitures  of  Benefices  whatever,  and  even  it  is  said 
forbad  Bishops  to  take  oaths  of  homage  or  feally  to 
their  Princes;  claiming  to  himself  as  the  Universal 
Bishojj  and  Head  of  the  Church  their  undivided  faith 
and  allegiance.*  Some  writers,  however;  deny  that 
Hildebrand  did  In  fact  carry  his  audacity  to  this  extent ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  successor  (the  next  but  one) 
Urban  II*  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so  ;  for  we  find  the 
latter,  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  expressly  including  in 
his  anathema,  not  merely  the  act  of  Investiture  by  a  lay- 
man, but  even  the  oath  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  to  the  Prince  ;  an  extremity  of  pretension  so 
obviously  unreasonable  in  itself,  that  we  cannot  but 
suspect  it  to  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Pontiffs  not 
so  much  in  the  hope  of  actually  obtaining  that  extent  of 
immunity,  as  with  the  purpose  of  preferring  a  claim, 
the  subsequent  concession  of  which  might  the  better 
enable  them  to  compromise  Ibr  the  abandonmeEit  on  the 
part  of  the  secular  power,  of  its  interlerence  in  respect 
to  Investitures. 

A  more  rational  and  better  founded  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy,  was  that  which  referred  to  the  mode 
of  Investiture  exercised  by  Princes,  by  personally  confer- 
ring the  crosier  and  the  ring,  which  were  peculiarly,  and 
exclusively,  symbolical  of  (he  spiritual  authority  exer- 
rised  by  the  Bishops.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  was 
made  matter  of  especial  controversy  till  the  lime  of 
Paschal  II.,  who,  in  the  Conference  which  he  held  with 
the  Emperor*s  deputies  at  Chalons  in  1107,  more  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon  the  abandonmenl  of  this  cere- 
mony, as  implying  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  State 
altogether  inadmissible. 

Of  the  controversies,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  the  wars, 

♦  Sc«  Dupini  Eecinituticat  tiittorif^  td.  x.  p.  32.  See  i-Iro 
ilotbeim,  tlnH. 


of  which  this  subject  was  the  occasion  betweeii  the  OCtj 
Popes  Gregory.  Urban,  Paschal,  and  Caltxtus,  and  the  ^J 
Emperors  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  a  full  aooount  iii»y  ,^^^ 
be  found  under  our  Annals  op  Germany;  at  present,  Yna:tx 
we  shall  merely  allude  to  some  of  the  principal  resolte  twwnl 
of  those  transactions.  By  the  Treaty  which  PaichaL»  chAi  II 
under  the  compulsion  of  personal  captivity»  Was  cjom-' ***■_?"] 
pelled  to  sin-n  with  Henry  V.  at  Rome  in  April  1111,  the 
humbled  Pontiff  cxin^^ented  to  an  eoth%  abandannienl  of 
his  opposition  to  the  rig^ht,  as  claimed  by  the  Emperor* 
of  investiture  by  the  rinf^  and  crosier.*  This  IVeaty, 
however,  extorted  by  violence,  was  immediately  and 
loudly  etclaimed  a^inst  by  the  Clergy  throughout 
Italy  and  Germany;  and  in  the  foilowini^  year,  iria 
solemnly  annulled  in  a  Council  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Laterant  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 122  that  a  new  and  theLi>Bi 
more  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  arran^  ^^ 
at  Worms  between  the  Emf»erof  and  the  Le^te  of  Pop* 
Calixtus  I!.  By  this  it  was  agreed,  *^  that  for  lie FW*^ 
future  all  Bishops  and  Abboli?  shotild  be  chosen  ty/n^iM<< 
those  to  whom  ihe  right  of  election  belongs,  t  e*  bflfci**'^'"* 
Canons  and  Monks  of  their  respective  Chapters  i»4 
Commimittes,  but  that  the  election  should  take  plactii 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  an  ambassador  i^ 
pointed  by  him  for  that  purpose ;  that  any  disptitoBriiiof 
amon^  the  electors  should  be  decided  by  the  Empeait, 
that  the  Bishop  or  Abbot  elect  should  take  bo  twlh  of 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  do  homage  to  him  for 
the  temporalities  (re^lia)  which  he  shoo  Id  wts:tiw 
from  his  bands ;  which,  however,  were  to  be  coofcmd 
by  the  Emperor»  not  by  the  cronier  and  m?f,  (thebad^M 
of  spiritual  function,)  but  by  the  9crptrt,  as  the  more  ap^ 
proprf ate  symbol  of  Investiture  into  rights  and  privilei^ 
in  themselves  merely  temporal*  This  Concordat  was  sooo 
after  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  General  Council  j  which 
was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  Lateran  in  the  ycarInU 
lowing,  M,  «ii. 

The  subject  of  Investitures  had  never  been  the  o<h ' 
casion  of  any   contest   between   the    Popes     nnr^    the  J 
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Crown   of  France,      The   right   was  one 
always   been    enjoyed   by   the   French  Kin  i^-Ei 

turbed  even  by  a  Papal  remonstrance;  though  Umf 
early  desisted  from  exercising  it  by  the  obnoXMHis 
emblems  of  the  crosier  and  ring,  contenlitig'  them* 
selves  with  signifying  the  collation  to  benefioes  in  their 
dominions  by  verbal  or  written  declarattotis.  In 
England,  as  we  have  seen,  it  formed  a  principal  point  of 
the  quarrel  between  William  Rulus  and  Archbffihop 
Anselm;  and  such  was  the  Tioleiice  with  which  that 
brutal  Prince  enforced  his  pretensions,  that  Anselm 
found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  Kingdom  and  tftke  refuge 
in  France.  On  the  death  of  Rtjfus,  Henry  I,,  his  suc- 
cessor, anxious  to  conciliate  as  tar  as  possible  the  tui- 
frage  of  the  Clergy  to  his  usurpation  of  a  crown  wbicb  of 
right  belonged  to  his   elder  brother  Robert,   recalldi 
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•  The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  After certaitt  [»re(imi- 
finry  eicpre^ioni  of  aitftehment  and  gratitude  on  tb«  part  of  thi  ^ntitf 
towards  tlw  Emperor,  the  former  j?ue»  on  to  jwiy,  ^^  We^tlkeieCiDi«,gfi«l 
to  you  that  prerogative  Twbitb  our  preduci^iars  have  granted  to  VPUfii. 
aamt^ly,  that  you  invest  the  BitihopH  and  Abbots  of  yivur  Kin^doRi 
with  tlie  stafi  and  ring^,  provided  they  shall  have  beea  ekcled  &ecly 
and  without  Simony,  (uid  thiit  th«y  be  consecrated,  after  you  idsil 
have  invested  thein^  by  th«  Biehops  whove  province  it  is.  if  «dj 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  ppople  and  the  Cler^  withotxt  yotit  appro- 
batkkn,  It^  him  not  be  consecraUd  till  you  have  iavcaisdbinu'*  %m 
Bower,  Hut,  of  ihe  P&ftM^  voL  v.  p.  39  J. 

f  ConcU.  torn.  x.  p.  767. 

X  /iiff,  toni.x.p.894. 
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Ansel m,  and  reinstated  him  in  the  Primacy*  The  Arch- 
bishop returned^  but  whea  required,  after  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  to  do  homui^  for  hia  See,  be  posi- 
tively refused  ;•  and  the  king,  unwilling:  at  that  criljcal 
jiiuclure  of  his  affairs  to  come  to  an  open  breach  with 
the  refractory  Primate,  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to 
Home.  The  answer  returned  by  that  Court  may  readily 
be  jessed ;  it  fully  approved  and  confirmed  the  refusal 
of  Anselm.  The  Kin^,  however,  still  insisted  on  his 
rights,  but  reluctant  to  pusli  things  to  extremities,  he 
sug^gested  that  Anselm  should  himself  proceed  to  Rome 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiif  ;t  more,  it 
is  believed^  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  the  presence 
of  the  obnoxious  Churchman  than  from  any  hope  of 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  his  ser\  ices 
in  the  negotiation.  The  resolt  of  this  second  appeal 
was  such  as  must  have  been  foresee h,  and  neither  party 
being  willing  to  recede  from  their  pretensions,  Ajiselm 
remained  abroad  till  1107  ;J  when  the  inconvenienues 
refiulting  both  to  the  Church  and  the  Crown  from  the 
continuance  of  thi*  state  of  aflairs  becoming  daily  more 
agip^avated,  a  sort  of  compromise  of  the  conflicting  claims 
look  place;  the  right  of  Investiture  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  was  abandoned  by  the  Prince  ;  and>  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bishops  were  allowed  to  do  homage  for  their 
temporal  properties  and  privileges ;  and  by  this  roeanK^ 
the  Sovereign  retained  an  indirect  control  over  the 
elections  of  the  Bishops,  at  the  bame  time  that  he  fore- 
bore  the  invidious  eiearcise  of  any  thing  like  immediate 
nomination. 

A  still  more  memorable  controversy  between  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  and  the  Church  took  place  in  the  couise  of 
the  present  Century  ;  but  the  story  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
forms  80  remarkable  a  Chapter  in  the  Civil  History 
of  the  Age,  and  m  such  is  8o  familiar  to  the  general 
reader,^  that  we  shall  not  in  this  place  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose 
to  state  shortly  the  original  grounds  and  final  issue  of 
the  quarrel.  Henry  II.,  a  bokU  able,  and  politic  Prince, 
had  early  felt  the  embarrassment  and  dangers  resulting 
to  the  Royal  authority  from  the  late  encroachments  of 
ike  Church,  and,  accord ingly,  made  it  one  of  hjs  first 
objects  to  take  measures  for  reducing  her  preten&ious 
within  stricter  and  more  definite  limits.  With  this  view, 
he  summoned  a  great  Council  of  his  Nobles  and  Clergy 
at  Clarendon, Ij  (January,  H64J  when  a  Body  of  Con- 
stitutions, sixteen  in  number,  was  unanimously  voted, 
by  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Church 
were  restrained  and  defined  ;  the  Clergy  themselves  were 
elTectual I y  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Courts  ;  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  interfere  in  the 
election  to  any  vacant  dignity  in  the  Hierarchy  was  clearly 
and  fully  provided  for.  These  laws  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Coundl»  the  Primate  Becket  himself, 
though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  having  been  induced 
by  his  brethren  to  sign  them  ;  but  when  sent  to  the 
Pope  (Alexander  III.)  for  ratification,  they  were  by  him 
m  onc*e  and  indignantly  rejected.  Upon  this,  Becket 
immediately  retracted  his  assent,  and  imposed  on  him- 


•  St^  Kulmcr,  HtML  lib.  iii. 
f  J6td,  p.  70. 

iMfid,     See  also  Cnllvet,  EceUtioiiicai  Hutiorif,  vol  L  p.  292. 
8ee,  ia  partieulor,  Hume,  nf  the  e&rly  part  uf  whus«  Work  the 
Sltiy  of  Ecckat  forms  one  of  tho  mo«t  iaiere^ting  and  spirited  pat* 

II  S«a  ColUur,  EceUiKutical  Hutary,  Tol  1.  ia  which  (hcs«  Cod- 
^tjtioas  ar«  |^iv«ii  at  kiigth. 


self  the  severest  penance  for  the  weakness  by  which      Of  the. 

he  had  been  betrayed  into  giving  iL  Henry,  enraged  CHfirfUa 
in  the  highest  degree  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  ^^^^ 
a  subject  whom  he  had  loade<i  with  obligations,  and  ^-"-n-^^^ 
whom,  in  fact,  he  had  elevated  to  his  present  station, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  cooj>erttle 
in  those  very  measures  which  he  was  now  so  etfectunUy 
thwarting,  availed  himself  of  every  means,  whether 
legal  or  otherwise,  of  humbling  and  annoying  the  Pri- 
mate ;  insomuch  that  at  length  he  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  on  the  ContinenL  There,  supported  by  the  King 
of  France  and  by  the  Pope»  who  had  invested  him 
with  a  Legal! ne  commission  over  England,  he  launched 
a  sentence  of  exa>mmunication  against  all  those  Mints* 
lers,  whether  Laymen  or  Clergy,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental  tn  furthering  the  King's  designs;  levelling  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  censure  against  Henry  himself, 
and  which  he  suspended  only  to  give  the  Monarch  lime 
for  repentance.  Henry,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
bend  the  purpose  of  his  refractory  subject,  was  at  length 
driven,  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  consent  to  a 
compromise.  In  return  for  the  absolution  of  his  Ministers 
from  the  excommunication  under  which  they  lay,  Becket 
and  his  ad h ere n is  were,  without  further  submissions  on 
their  part,  restored  to  the  full  possession  of  their  bene- 
fices; and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  all  the 
queiilions  which  had  given  rise  to  these  disputes  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  Becket,  however^  was  so  little 
disposed  to  jml  in  the  spirit  of  this  last  provision  of  liie 
Treaty,  that  his  first  act  after  his  return  was  to  publish  a 
sentence  of  suspension  or  excommunication  against  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  such  Prelates  or  officers  ati 
had  been  concerned  in  the  coronation  of  the  King's  son. 
Prince  Uenry  ;  a  ceremony  which  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence,  but  the  solemnizallon  of  which  he  claimed 
as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
The  anger  of  the  King  at  this  new  inntance  of  turbu- 
lence on  the  part  of  Becket,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
unguarded  expression  of  his  feelings  led  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Archbishop,  (December  29,  1170,)  are  well 
known  to  every  reader  In  the  accommodation  which 
Henry  was  subsequently  (1172)  so  happy  to  conclude 
with  the  Court  of  Rome^  he  contrived,  af\er  making 
every  personal  atonement  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  the  involuntary  occasion,  substantially  to  save  all 
the  material  prerogatives  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  prohibition  of  appeals  to  Rome ;  a  privilege,  the 
abuse  of  which,  however,  was,  in  a  great  degree,  pro- 
vided against,  by  the  clause  which  gave  the  King  the 
power  of  exacting  from  all  such  appellants  a  sufficient 
security  that  they  should  not  attempt  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  his  Crown.* 

To  return  to  the  succession  of  the  Popes  in  this  Cen> 
tury.  Paschal  IL  died  iu  the  very  height  of  the  contest 
with  the  Emperor,  in  January  1 1 18,  but  his  death,  instead 
of  tending  to  appease  the  heats  which  his  measures  had 
so  materially  infiamed,  only  occasioned  a  new  schism. 
Six  days  af^er  his  decease,  John  of  Caieta  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  Cardinals,  under  the  name  of  Gelasius  IL  Pbp«  titlib- 
The  election,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by  the»"»^'- 
Imperial  party,  under  Cenci  of  Frangipani,  who  caused  -*'  *^* 
Burdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga.  in  Portugal,  to  be  pro- 


1 1  IH. 


claimed  Pope,  taking  the  name  of  Gregory  VIIL    After  g^'^"^^^ 


•  S«e  Coiljctr  EcctetiOMlicai  Hittmy,  vol  i.  p.  379. 
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HUtory.  some  scem^s  of  mutual  violence,  Gelasius  wms  compelled 
*^— v—i^  to  take  refuge  in  France^  where  he  die^l  in  the  Abbey 
of  Cluny,  on  the  29th  of  January  following*  de&ig'nating; 
as  his  successor,  Guy,  Archbishop  of  Vieunc  ;  a  choice 
which  was  immediately  sanctioned  hy  the  Cardinals  at 
Rome  and  at  Clnny,     The  new  Pontiff;  who  assumed 

Calixlm  IL  the  name  of  Cahxtus  11.,  was  the  son  of  William*  Count 
A'  D.  of  Burg^undy,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
1119.  the  King:  of  France,  and  the  ability,  courage,  and  mo- 
deration which  he  displayed,  did  equal  ht^nour  to  hi^ 
exalted  birth  and  station.  He  soon  made  himself  master 
of  Rome,  drove  out  with  ignominy  his  competitor  Bur- 
dinns,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  the  exisring-  contest 
with  the  Emperors  to  a  snccesRful  adjustment  by  ihe 
Treaty  of  Worms,  He  died,  after  a  short  reign,  in  1124. 
His  successor  was  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Ostia ;  who  toolc 

Honorius     the  name  of  Honorius  II,,  and  owed  his  election  chiefly 

*^'  to  the  management  of  the  Imperial  party,  but  stibse- 

1*1  ot  quently  contrived  to  conciliate  the  suffrages  of  the  Cardi- 
11-^'     nals  also.     Upon  his  death,  in  U3U,  Gregory,  Cardinal 

lanocuntlL  of  St.  Angelo»  was  elected^  under  the  name  of  Inno- 
A.  D,  (.^jjt  jj^  |jy  one  party  of  the  Cardinal,  at  the  same  time 
thai  another  faction  in  the  College  chose  Peter  of  Leon, 
who  assumed  the  Papal  title,  under  the  name  of  Ana- 
cietns.  The  latter  had  the  stronger  party  at  Home,  and 
his  competitor  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  although  his 
title  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
except  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Scotland,  Upon  one 
occasion,  the  Emperor  Lothaire  established  him  by 
force  in  the  Vatican ;  but  he  was  almost  immediately 
driven  out  again  by  Anacletus,  who  maintained  his 
ground  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1138.  This, 
in  effect,  put  an  end  (o  the  schism,  in  spite  of  a  feeble 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  continue  it,  by  another 
election;  and  rnnocenl  returned  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
next  year,  he  presided  at  the  second  Council  of  Lateran. 

Celwtin  II,  He  died  in  1143.  Celestin  ll.»  his  successor,  filled 
the  See  but  a  few  months.  On  his  decease,  the  choice 
of  the  Cardinals  fell  on  Gerard,  who  took  the  name  of 
Lucius  IL,  whose  short  ^nd  stormy  Pontificate  was  ter- 
minated,  in  1145,  by  his  death  ;  occasioned  by  the  blow 
of  a  stone  which  he  received  while  endeavouring  to  re- 
press a  tumult  among  the  people.  A  party  had  at  this  time 
been  formed  in  Rome  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Senate 
by  reducing,  or  even  wholly  taking  away  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Pontifl;  It  was  this  faction  which  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  Lucius ;  and  which  continued,  under 
the  famous  Arnold  of  Brescia,  to  embarrass  the  Govern* 
ment  throughout  (he  whole  Pontificate  of  his  successor, 
Bernard  of  Pisa,  (a  scholar  of  the  distinguished  Saint 
and  Doctor  of  the  same  name,  and  who,  on  election, 
took  the  tide  of  Eiigenius  IlL,)  insomuch  thai  he  was 
repeatedly  obliged  to  fly  the  City,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
violence*  He  died  in  1 1 53 ;  his  successor,  Anastasius  IV,, 
survived  his  election  little  more  than  a  year;  and  in 
December,  1154,  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Break- 
spear,  an  Englishman,  the  only  one  of  that  nation  who 
ever  attained  the  Papacy,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  Of  the  disputes  which  ensued  between  this 
Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  elsewhere.  They  were  cut  short  by 
the  death  of  Adrian,  in  U5&;  when,  however,  a  new 
source  of  trouble  was  opened  to  the  Church  in  the  schism 
that  broke  out  respecting  the  eleclion  of  his  successor, 
Alexander  IIL  was  supported  by  ihe  People  of  Rome, 
and  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  ;  he  was, 
however,  for  many  yean  kept  out  of  his  See  by  the 
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violence  of  the  Emperor,  who  declared   for  his  compe-    ^' 
titor  Victor,  and  afterwards  for  Paschal  and  Calixttts,  ^ 
who,  on  the  decease  of  Victor,  were  successively  elected^ 
by  the  same  party  in   hi«f  room.     Alexander,  howeter,  am 
eventually  triumphed    over    his    competitors    and  the  j[ 
Etnperor  himself,  and  after  a  reign  of  unusual  length    ' 
and  almost  incessant  turmoil,  died  in  August  11  SI,  in 
full  and  peaceable  possession  of  his  See,     The  trouble* 
so  continually  occasioned  by  disputed  elections,  of  which 
he   had    himself  so  painfully  experienced    the  efferts, 
sug'gested  the  decree  which   at  his  proposal  was  ^snc- 
tioned  in   1179  by  the  third  Lateran  CouDcil  ^ 

which  the  nomination  of  his  successors  was   ^'  ^•i 

the  Colleg-e  of  Cardinals  alone,  the  suffrages  of  a  n'»j«^^' 
rity  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sacred  CoUepe  being  dtJ:irol 
necessary  for  the  succtesfnl  candidate,* 

But  this  reg'ulRtion,  however  salutary,   was  far  frow 
being   popular  with    the   Roman  C!ergy  and    Pt'ople, 
who  were  thus  cit eluded  fi'om  their  former  share  il>^, 
election  of  ihe  supreme  Pontiff.     Lucius  IIL,  the] 
cessor  of  Alexander,  who  was  chosen  by  the  suflTrj 
the  College  alone,  was  repeatedly  driven  from 
by  the    disaffected    populace,  and  died   at  Verc 
1185.     Of  the  succeeding   Pontiffs,  Urban* 
Clement,  and   Celestin,   bttle  remarkable  is 
Celestin  died  in  1 198 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Lothnfftti^I 
Count  of  Segni,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  TIL 
His  Pontificate  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  Pajal  J| 
Annals,  but  the  record  of  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Hi»-( 
tory  of  the  following  Cent«r)\  Di 

Such  was  the  succession  of  the  Roman  t^ontlffs  h 
the  present  Century,  during;  the  whole  of  which,  tbexr 
power,  notwilhstanding  occasional  checks  and  bumili*-* 
tions,  may  be  considered  as  bemg  substantially  and  i^n-' 
dually  on  the  increase. t     If  we  view  the  fact  in 
Religious  light,  the  success  of  their  pretensioni^, 
as  they  were  on  wholly  false  assumptions  and  the  most] 
obvious  perversion  of  Scriptural  authority,  roust  no  doub* 
be  considered  as  among  the  grossest  corruptions  of  Chri*' 
tian  Truth ;  otherwise  it  is  not  so  clear  but  that  in  u 
Age  of  barbarism  like  that  of  which  we  are  Ireatmg, 
this  or  any  other  power,  which  could  successfully  appral 
from   the  violence  of  brute    force    to    something  like 
Opinion,  was  productive  of  political  advantages  to  ibi 
people   which  more  than  counterbalanced  tlie  evils  of 
its  abuse. 

The  same  remark  is  in  like  manner  applicable  to 
another  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  prevailing  corrup* 
tion  of  Religious  Truth  gave  rise  ;  we  mean  the  Moais- 
tic  institutions*  However  mistaken  might  be  the  den*- 
tion  which  either  founded  or  filled  these  communitioi 

•  ComeU.  torn.  i.  p.  1607. 

t  Before  the  close  of  the  Century  they  had  effcctti^e**- 
bliibiid  their  autiiority  an  Sovereign*  la  the  City  of  Rome,  Aftvett 
as  their  incleftetidence  of  the  Emperor,  and  Ihe   weight  ©f  l^ 
povi'er  and  influence  in  matleri  Stfcular  as  well  aa  Ecck-Masticil  «• 
felt  throughout  Kitrcpe.     Most  of  the  Councils  which  took  t^ 
were  convoked  eithei   by  them  immediately^  or  by  theit  ^^'^''''il 
and  tho  dtrcisicm  of  these  assemblt^D  was  cornraouly  the  n*ull  «  1 
their  dictation.     By  the  encouTagetnent  given  to  mppeaU  to  T      ' 
almost  eveiy  matter  of  Ecclettiastical  reaort  waa    tfought  i 
dmtvly  withiu   their  jurisdiction ;  indeed,  the  incooreruencEi  !»■ 
ttultini?  from  this   practice  were  so  Ktronglf  and  early  feh.  that  | 
St.   Bernard   warmly  exclaimed  againtt   it;  and    accordiugh,  « 
the  third   Lateran  Council,  it  waa  attempted   Ui  gi?e    luioe  oitA 
to   the   ahme  hy   the  Vlth   Canon,   which   annulled  all  lj»pe«^ 
entered  before   the  sentence   was  pronounced,    aa   we3  as  tb^  , 
which  were  not  proeectited  within  a  lluaited  time.    S«e  DupiQi  Tfit  ^  J 
p.  2US. 
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cinumstance  they  take  their  name  ;  and  they  consisted 
wholly  of  Western  Bishops.  The  first  of  them,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  was  summoned  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  III.,  in  Marrh  1123,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioninji^ 
the  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Emperor  respecting  the 
right  of  Investitures.  Beside  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  the  Council  took  this  opportunity  of  publishing 
twenty-two  Canons,  upon  matters  chiefly  relating  to  the 
rights  and  discipline  of  the  Clergy.  Of  these  the  most 
material  are  the  Hid,  which  renews  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  the  Clergy ;  and  the  XXth,  which  is  the 
first  Canon  which  not  merely  forbids  all  such  marriages, 
but  declares  them  null  and  void  when  made.* 

The  second  Lateran  Council  was  convened  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  in  April  1139,  and  consisted,  it  is  said,  of 
above  a  thousand  Prelates.  Thirty  Canons  were  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  which  refer  almost  wholly 
to  matters  of  discipline  and  internal  regulation  ;  and  are 
often  merely  repetitions  of  those  published  by  the  former 
Council,  t 

The  third  General  Council  of  Lateran  met  in  \\19, 
under  Pope  Alexander  III.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
take  measures  for  reforming  sundry  crying  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  Church ;  and  in  the  Canons  which  it 
established  for  this  view,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
operation  of  a  real  anxiety  for  the  effective  amendment 
of  the  Church.  Twenty-seven  capitularies,  or  Articles 
of  Canons  were  decreed  by  this  Council.  The  1st  of 
these  is  one  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  allude  before, 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Cardinals  were  necessary  for  the  election  of  the  Pope. 
Some  of  the  others  are  worthy  of  notice,  both  as  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  position  of  the  Clergy,  as  well 
as  the  kinds  of  abuse  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
Thus  by  the  IVth  Constitution,  the  number  of  horses 
which  Prelates  may  maintain  for  their  visitations  is 
limited,  in  the  cases  of  Archbishops  to  forty  or  fiOy,  and 
about  half  that  number  to  Cardinals  or  Bishops.  By 
the  XV th  it  was  declared  that  the  estates  and  monies 
which  Clergymen  had  saved  out  of  their  benefices 
should  fall  to  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong,  not- 
withstanding any  testamentary  disposition  on  their  part 
to  the  contrary.  The  Xlllth  and  XlVth  strictly  pro- 
hibit the  holding  of  a  plurality  either  of  prebends  or 
benefices  by  the  same  individual.  The  XVIIIth  orders 
the  settlement  in  every  Cathedral  Church  of  a  school- 
master for  the  instruction  of  youth,  with  the  allotment 
of  a  benefice  of  sufficient  revenue  for  his  maintenance. 
The  XlXth  prohibits,  under  anathema,  the  imposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  secular  power,  of  any  taxes  upon 
Churches  or  Ecclesiastical  persons ;  unless  in  cases  in 
which  the  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  Clergy,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  have  previously 
consented  to  the  same.J 

The  last  Canon  of  this  Council  was  directed  against 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  other  Heretics  of  the 
times,  of  whom  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give 
some  short  account,  before  we  conclude  our  abstract  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  for  the  present  Century. 


*  CoHcii,  torn,  X.  p.  291. 
t  Bid.p.U02. 
I  AiVl.p.l5l7. 
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Of  these  Heresies,  the  first  which  gave  any  considerable  FbCr 
disturbance  to  the  Church  was  broached  in  the  South  rf  j" 
France  by  one  Peter  of  Bruis,  and  his  disciple  Henry.*  "" 
We  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  their  doctrines  chiefly 
to  their  adversary,  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Climy, 
in  whose  refutation  they  are  classed  under  hve  prindpd 
heads  ;t   viz.  1st,  they  opposed  Infant  Baptism,  ooofin- 
ing  the  administration  of  that  rite  to  adults  only ;  and 
rebaptizing  all  persons  previous   to   the    admission  of 
them  into  their  sect ;  2dly,  they  condemned  as  impioif 
the  use  of  all  Churches,  Temples,  and  Altars,  and  nm- 
plified  their  conviction  on  this  head  by  destroying  (fea 
wherever  they  had  the  power ;  Sdly,  they  rejected  tbeido- 
retion  of  Crosses,  and  broke  them  on  all  occasions ;  4thlf, 
they  declared  against  the  Mass  as  useless ;  and  5thly,tlRf 
taught  that  alms  and  prayers  for  the  dead  were  unanih 
ing.     These  doctrines  they  not  only  taught,  but  pr- 
eceded to  put  into  execution  wherever  they  posaeinA 
the  opportunity ;  so  that  throughout  Provence  and  Ln* 
guedoc  for  some  time  nothing  but  confusion  and  videiMl 
prevailed  ;  the  Churches  were  profaned  or  pulled  dovi; 
the  Altars  destroyed,  and  the  Crosses  burned ;  the  Prioto 
were  ill-treated,  and  in  some  cases  compelled  to  many ; 
and  all  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  Church  abolished,  llie 
authorities,  both  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  found  it  at  length 
necessary  to  take  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppressioD 
of  these  disturbances;  the  principal  authors  of  then 
were   seized;    and  among  them  Peter  himself,  who, 
after  a  ministry  of  above  twenty  years,  was  burned  aliie 
at  St.  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  in  1130. 

A  Heresy,  of  somewhat  similar  character,  and  ma-  flafa 
nifesting  itself  by  like  violencCj  broke  out  soon  after  kwf 
in  Perigueux.  A  contemporary  writerj  describes  iti'^ 
followers  as  affecting  a  strictly  Apostolic  life,  eatjii|r 
no  flesh,  drinking  no  wine,  or  scarcely  any,  praying 
almost  incessantly,  and  renouncing  ail  right  of  property. 
They  disregarded  the  Mass,  and  denounced  the  ado- 
ration of  Crosses  and  Crucifixes  as  idolatrous.  "  This 
sect."  continues  the  same  writer,  **  increases  gp-eatly,  and 
is  followed  not  only  by  many  persons  of  quality,  who 
leave  their  estates,  but  by  many  Ecclesiastics  both  secubr 
and  regular."  "  Tis  a  hard  matter,"  he  adds,  "  to  take 
them,  for  whenever  they  are  apprehended  the  Devil  helpi 
them  out  of  prison."  He  adds,  that  they  performed 
miracles,  and  that  the  name  of  the  head  of  their  sect  wai 
Poniius.  ^  _^ 

Doctrines,  substantially  the  same,  seem  to  have  beeBft"!F 
promulgated  about  this  time  in  Flanders,  and  in  paito*^ 
of  Germany,  by  a  teacher  named  Tanquelmus.  A  similar 


*  Some  Writers  (see  Mosheim,  Ecc/et.  Hist.  vol.  ii  p.  448.) 
question  the  fact  that  Henry  was  a  disciple  of  Pieter,  on  the  gnai 
of  certain  material  differences  in  the  doctrines  which  they  tn^Lf 
Henry  was  brought  before  a  Coimcil,  presided  over  by  Pope  &■» 
genius  IH..  at  Rheims,  in  1 148^  and  afterwards  committed  to  y»< 
son,  in  which  he  died. 

f  See  Basnage,  Uiitoire  des  Egluet  RefornUn^  Period  iv^  141. 

X  A  Monk  of  the  name  of  Herbert.  See  Dupin,  vol  jl  p.  87.  ^i^ 
however,  does  not  state  the  name  of  the  Work  from  wlndi  this  da^ 
tion  is  derived. 
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f.  spirit  was  manifested  in  Italy,  in  many  parts  of  wliich 
^^  the  sect  of  the  Caihari  contimied  to  prevail,  and  to  occa- 
sion considerable  enibarrassraent  to  the  Church.  It  is 
palpable  from  the  common  character  which  prevailed 
among  all  these  sects,  that  their  prxjximate  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  some  circumstances  of  general  operation  ; 
of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
one  was  the  sense  which  so  naturally  l>cgan  to  prevail 
of  the  corruptions  ami  abuses  existing  in  the  Church; 
and  of  the  glaring  and  barefaced  penersionof  Scriptural 
doctrine  which  so  many  of  her  tenets  involved.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  one  could  open  thai  Book,  which 
the  Clergy  still  professed  to  consider  as  the  standard  of 
their  Faith  and  practice,  without  perceiving  not  merely 
how  grossly  they  had  degeneratetl  in  both  from  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  their  Master^ij  precepts,  but  that  in 
»  large  proportion  of  instances  ihcy  were  in  fact  acting 
and  teaching  directly  in  contradiction  to  them,  Hence 
It  was  that  a  teacher;  however  hwinble  or  uninstructed, 
liad  only  to  profess  a  doctrine  somewhat  more  obviously 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  GospcK  and  whatever 
might  be  his  errors  on  other  subjects^  or  liowever  absurd 
his  pretensions^^  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  followers.  These,  on  their  pwrt,  were  easily  excited 
to  express  their  disgust  at  t!ie  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
Dy  acts  of  violence  against  her  property  and  members, 
antl  thys  alForded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  but 
too  fair  a  pretext  for  calling  in  the  arm  of  the  Stale  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  them» 

Besides*  the  doctrines  we  have  here  mentioned  as  re- 
ferring to  tile  diir-cipline  and  system  of  the  Churcli,  and 
which  were  common  to  all  these  sects,  there  were  others 
connected  with  the  fundamenlalArtiules  of  Faith,  by  the 
entertainment  of  wbit^h,  |:>eiha)KS  tiiey  more  strictly  de- 
served i\w  name  of  Heretics.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned their  errors  on  the  stdiject  of  Infant  Baptism  and 
the  Euch arista     Some  of  them  are  said  to  have   ques- 

I tinned  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour;  others  to  have  en* 
tangled  themselves  in  certain  MauiL-hean  notions  respect- 
ing the  ^ittributes  of  the  Deity;  but  upon  all  these 
points,  as  our  accounts  of  lliem  ure  derived  almost  ex- 
clusively from  their  adversaries,  we  must  niake  allow- 
ance for  a  considerable  spirit  of  exaggeration,  if  not  of 
misrepresentation,  in  the  statemetits  whicli  have  come 
down  to  U9. 
»f  It  is  not  clear  whether  we  can  striclly  reclton  among 
this  class  of  heretics  the  celebrated  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who 
gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Papal  Government  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Enricnins  II  I,,  though  he  has  been 
accused  of  participating  in  llie  opinions  we  have  men- 
tioned respecting  the  Lord*s  Supper  and  Infimt  Bap- 
tism. The  distinguistiing  feature  nf  bis  duetrtne,  how- 
ever»  and  that  by  the  promulgation  of  which  he  most 
peculiarly  excited  the  alarm  and  vengeance  of  his  ene- 


I 


One  of  itie  most  striklnj;  illiistmlioni  of  the  pievailiag  faaati- 
cism  of  the  Age  is  to  hs  iwimd  m  iht?  iticffe^ii  of  a  CBrtain  crack- 
lirained  K^t^tlemaii  of  Brittnny»  uf  the  uame  of  Kon,  who,  Iwaring 
in  Church  lhe«ie  words  chanted,  **  Per  EuOTyur  vtntttrut  rtt  judirare 
vivot  et  mortuo$t**  took  it  into  his  head  ihat  A^  was  the  persoa  thm 
deai^fttvd,  Accordinglvj  he  made  putdic  his  pretensions  as  sijcbg 
and  Ihfy  were  immediately  ftdmitti'd  by  a  preat  raultitiide  of  IbOowt'Tif, 
who  TeviTeoc«d  him  as  Ibt?  Siui  of  God.  He  wai  seijetl,  and  brought 
befont  Pop«  Eni^enio*  IIL  at  the  Council  held  at  Rheitns  in  1 148, 
and  condemned  to  close  confioeraent,  in  which  he  soon  alter  died; 
but  hia  madness  survived  in  a  considerable  number  of  bis  disciples, 
many  of  whom  were  content  to  urideris^  death  at  the  stake.  laiher 
than  abandon  their  bclitffin  him.  Seu  Miitttiew  Farii|  Mtt*  Mty*fnr, 
p.  fi8. 
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mies,  was  the  tenet  which  he  fearlessly  proclaimed,  that  llere?<ieiof 
Ecclesiastics  should  uot  be  allowed  to  hold  properly  of  the  Xllth 
any  kmd,  beyond  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  failhfiiL  '^«"*^i'^y' 
It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  calmly  considers 
the  abuse  which  the  Clergy  of  those  Ages  made  of  their 
privileges  and  opulence,  that  the  doctrine  of  Arnold 
upon  this  subject  was  not  without  a  plausible  tbundalioti 
both  in  fact  and  reason ;  though  the  manner  and  the 
means  by  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  the  practical 
application  of  it  to  the  Court  of  Rome  were  somewhat 
too  luidistingoishing  in  their  violence.  Notwithstanding 
the  temporary  success  of  his  enterprise,  he  was,  after 
a  long  struggle,  seized  by  the  Governor  of  the  city  in  the 
year  1 1  b3,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  His  p;vrly,  liowever, 
outlived  him»  and  continued  from  time  to  lime  to  occasion 
considerable  disturbance  to  the  Papal  Court. 

But  of  all  the  sects  that  arose  in  the  course  of  tliis 
Century,  the  otie  which,  as  well  by  the  purity  of  its 
doctrine  as  by  the  ability  and  courage  of  its  leaders, 
attracted  the  greatest  nnmber  of  followers,  and  exer- 
cised the  moyt  permanent  influence,  was  that  of  the 
Waldenses,  The  accounts  given  of  the  birlh  of  this  Wjjj„j||r.« 
sect  are  various.  By  some  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  origin  and  name  from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the 
Inhabitants  of  which,  called  the  F«f/c/orv,  hm},  up  to  this 
period,  retained  in  their  inaccessible  fastnesses  the  primi- 
tive doctrine  of  Christianity,  u  neon  laminated  by  the  cor- 
ruptions %vith  vUnch  it  had  everywhere  else  become  in- 
fected. Others  ascribe  its  cymmencemeni  to  the  exer- 
lions  of  Peter  W  aid  us,  ati  eminent  merchant  of  Lyons, 
who  having  employed  a  Priest  to  Itant^lale  fur  him  into 
French  a  great  part  of  tire  Uoiy  Scripture*;,  together 
with  port  ions  of  the  comments  of  the  early  Fathers, 
was  so  struck  with  the  dilfeience  thus  presented  to  him, 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospelj  und  that  of  the 
C'hurch,  that  lie  was  impeUed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duty  of  recalling  Jiis  contemporaries  to  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  Itebgioii  of  Christ*  With  this  view 
he  gave  op  his  business,  distributed  all  he  h:)d  among 
the  poor,  and  putting  iiimself  at  the  h^ad  of  a  few 
lol lowers,  began  to  travel  from  place  to  pbce,  preaching 
everywhere  what  he  considered  to  be  the  pure  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  was  about  the  year  llbO.* 
The  allt*mpts  made  by  the  Clergy  to  suppress  the  new 
sect  ill  its  beginning,  only  gave  it  additional  vogue  ; 
but  Ihe  story  of  these  exertions,  as  well  as  of  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  tlie  VVahlenses,  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  inl lowing  Century. 

We  shall  only  add  here  a  short  account  of  their  tenets,  Tiielr 
as  well  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  nature  tent'tn, 
amid  the  confused,  and  often  contradictory  acconnts  of  ihe 
various  writers  who  have  nndtrtoken  lo  descril>e  them. 
Their  distinguishing  character  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  a  strict  adherence  to  what  tlicy  considered  to  be  the 
doctrine  originally  delivered  by  Christ  lo  his  ApoMles  ; 
and  nearly  all  their  errors  are  to  be  traced  lo  the  adop- 
tion of  a  too  literal  interpret alion  of  the  words  of  the 
Gospel;  without  sufliciently  considering  how  far  the 
sense  of  particular  precepts  was  to  be  limited  or  inodi* 
fied,  not  merely  by  the  general  sense  of  the  purtictilar 
passage,  or  by  the  apposition  of  otliers,  but  often  also  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  first 
spoken,  and  the  proper  ofRce  and  fiinclion  of  the  per* 
sous  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     It  was  thus  tliat 

•  Seii  Basnage,   Hhtoitf  H^m  Eghgti  Re/lrmies,  torn,  i.  p.  32t* 
See  »ho  MosheinOi  vol  ii.  p*  452.  with  5!aclaJu^f'*  Note, 
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BMotw^  taking,  as  they  did,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the 
<^iy^/  great  summary  of  Christian  duty,  they  conceived  them- 
selves bound  by  its  injunctions  to  abstain  from  all  war- 
iure,  whether  just  or  unjust,  whether  private  or  public; 
from  all  resistance  of  injury ;  from  suits  of  law ;  from 
oaths  upon  any  occasion ;  and  from  all  care  for  their 
worldly  substance,  beyond  that  provision  which  their 
daily  labour  afforded  for  the  day  passing  over  them. 
But  whatever  were  the  extravagances  into  which  they 
were  betrayed  on  these  points,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  respect  their  very  errors,  springing  as  they  did 
from  a  spirit  of  the  purest  self-denial,  and  a  sincere 
anxiety  to  tread,  as  they  conceived,  as  strictly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  footsteps  of  their  Divine  Master.  Upon  other 
matters,  tiieir  opinions  do  not  seem  to  differ  materially 
from  those  of  tiie  Reformers,  who  in  a  later  Age,  and 
upon  grounds  substantially  similar,  conceived  themselves 
obliged  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  remains  only  to  add  to  these  sketches  of  the  various 
aspects  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  Xllth  Century* 
a  few  biographical  notices  of  the  principal  Theological 
Writers  who  then  flourished.  These,  however,  will  be 
but  short,  as  in  truth  much  of  the  matter  that  might  liave 
been  arranged  under  this  head,  has  in  some  degree 
been  anticipated  in  our  previous  allusions  to  tlie  various 
controversies  which  sprang  up  during  the  same  period. 


GREEK  ECCLESIASTICAL    WRITERS  OP    THE  Xllth 
CENTURY. 

PETER  CHRYSOL^NUfl. 
BUSTRATIUS. 
EUTHYMIUS  ZYGABBNU8. 
PHILIP  THE  SOLITARY. 
MICHAEL  GLYCAS. 
CONSTANT! US  HARUENOPULUf . 
JOANNES  CINNAMUS. 
JOANNES  ZONARAS. 
THEODORUS  BALSAMOIT. 
MICHAEL  ANCHIALUS. 
HUGO  ETHERIANUS. 
THEORIANUS. 

PETER  CHRYSOLANUS, 

about  the  bep:inning  of  this  century,  was  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  was  sent  as  Legate  by  Pope  Pas- 
chal II.  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus.  A  Discourse  in  which  he  refuted  the  Greek 
errors  respecting  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
to  be  found  in  Baronius  and  Leo  AUatius. 

EUSTRATIUS 

was  Archbishop  of  Nice,  and  wrote  an  Answer  to  Chryso- 
lanus,  which  is  still  extant  in  manuscript.  He  is  the 
author  also  of  certain  Commentaries  on  the  Analytic9 
and  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

EUTHYMIUS  ZYGABENUS, 

a  Greek  Monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basil,  wrote  among 
other  Works  a  Treatise  a^inst  Heretics,  under  the  title 
of  Panoplia  Dogmatica,  and  a  copious  Commentctry  <m 
the  Psalms,     He  lived  early  iu  the  century. 


PHIUP  THE  SOLITARY,  c 

FLOR.  CIRCITER  A.  D.  1105,  ^* 

also  a  Monk,  as  his  appellation  denotes,  is  the  author  of  ^ 
a  Moral  Treatise,  written  by  way  of  dialogue  between  the  sm 
soul  and  body,  under  the  title  of  Dioptron,  or  the  Rvk 
of  Christian  Life. 

MICHAEL  GLYCAS, 

FLOR.  CIRCITBR  ▲.  D.  1150, 

who  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  this  Get* 
tnry,  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  and  compMed  a  Work  if 
Annals,  in  five  books,  treating  of  the  History  of  ti» 
World  since  the  time  of  the  Creation  to  the  reign  if 
Alexius  Comnenus. 

CONSTANTIUS  HARMENOPULUS, 

FLOR.  ABOUT  A.  D.  1150, 

was  by  profession  a  lawyer  ;  and  the  author  of  a  'Dk' 
tionary  of  Civil  Law,  and  also  of  a  Collection  of  Canon^ 
botli  of  which  are  esteemed.  Some  Theological  Tici- 
tises  of  no  great  importance  may  give  him  a  place  here; 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  the  same  excuft 
for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 

JOANNES   CINNAMUS, 

DIED  CIRCITER  A.  D.  1190, 

surnamed  the  Grammarian,  who  was  Secretary  to  te 
Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  composed  a  Histmy 
of  that  Emperor,  as  well  as  of  his  predecessor  Jflhi 
Comnenus.  Nicephorus  Bryennius  has  written  tki 
Byzantine  History  from  the  year  1057  to  1081 ;  wmk 
having  mentioned  these,  we  cannot  omit  the  name  if 
the  celebrated  Anna  Comnena,  wife  of  this  last.  Mi 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  to  whiMi 
we  are  indebted  for  the  History  of  the  reign  of  tha 
Prince.  To  this  Century  also  belongs  Eustatbini 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  the  well-knowR 
Commentary  on  Homer. 

JOANNES  ZONARAS, 

FLOR.  CIRCITER  A.  D.  1120, 

was  originally  Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comn* 
nus ;  but  he  subsequently  became  a  Monk,  and,  benie 
his  compilation  of  Annals,  wrote  Commentaries  on  Ikt 
Canons  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Councils. 

A  Work  of  a  similar  kind  is  still  extant  from  the  penrf 

THEODORE  BALSAMON, 

DIED  IN  A.  D.  1214, 

who  was  titular  Patriarch  of  Antioch  during  the  ooca- 
pation  of  that  City  by  the  Latins,  and  who  undertook  it 
at  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  of  his  Patrol^ 

MICHAEL  ANCHIALUS, 

at  that  time  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  himself 
the  author  of  certain  Tracts  relating  to  the  Ecclesiasliol 
transactions  of  his  time. 

HUGO  ETHERIANUS 

was  a  Latin  by  birth,  being  born  in  Tuscany ;  bat  be 
spent  his  life  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  partial- 
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ry.    larly  in  favour  witli   ihe  Emperor  Manuel  Comtienus. 

^  He  seems,  tiotwithslanding:,  lo  have  relained  his  Lalin 
opinions  on  Theological  intjuiries,  for  his  principal  Work 
jsaTretstise  vindicaling  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father,     He  wrote  also  a  Work  on  the  stale  of  the  Soul 

•    after  ckalh. 
THEORIANUS 

10  known  as  an  author  only  by  the  interesting  account 
he  has  left  lo  us  of  the  mission  into  Armenia,  on  which 
he  wassen^  in  the  year  1170^  by  the  Emperor  Manuel, 
with  a  view  of  bringring  about  a  reunion  of  the  Armenian 
with  the  Greek  Church.  His  narrative  contains  a  very 
cleiir  and  satisfactory  statement  of  his  various  confer- 
ences with  the  Armenian  Patriarch;  in  the  course  of 
which  both  parties  seem  to  have  ar^^ietl  the  ditTerences 
exist) n [7  between  the  two  Churches  with  exemplary 
temper  and  Iiberalit3\  The  dif^pute,  it  is  known,  chiefly 
turned  upon  the  Mojiophysite  doctrine,  which  was  gene- 
rally held  by  the  Armeniai^ ;  lhoun;'h,  if  we  may  trust 
the  statement  of  Theorianus,  the  Patriarchy  upon  this 
occasion,  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  on  that  point;  and  to  promise 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  gel  it  admitted  as  the  standard 
of  Faith  by  the  rest  of  his  Church.  The  narrative  itself 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliot/uca  Patrum. 


OS 
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The  scanty  catalog^ue  which  we  have  here  p;wen  of  the 
Greek  Writers  of  the  Xllth  Century,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates how  mucli  the  Eastern  Church  had  already  fallen 
off  from  that  ardour  of  di?*putation  and  copiousness  of 
production  which  had  in  ibrmer  Aj^es  distin^ifuislied  her 
members.  This  was  no  doubt  in  a  irreat  de£;ree  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  blighliiin^  and  darkening  influence  of 
Mohammedan  domination.  The  Provinces  which  were 
formerly  most  fruit tul  in  Theological  talent,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Syria,  had  now  been  loner  subjected  to  that 
worse  than  barbaroua  opprcTssiou  ,  and  Ciiips,  the  Sees 
of  which  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  genius 
and  learning  and  piety  of  Cyprian,  Chrysoslom,  Atha- 
nasiuBf  and  Au^usliu,  were  doomed  to  lanrruish  in 
dread  and  silence  under  the  sway  of  a  fanatical  and 
ferocious  soldiery.  The  Imperial  Metropolis,  indeed, 
was  still  free ;  but  whatever  be  the  reason  of  the  fact, 
the  Theological  Schools  of  Constantinople  had  never 
equalled  those  either  of  Carthage,  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  in  the  number  or  learning  of  the  Bi>ctors 
bred  under  their  auspices.  Under  t!ie  Comneni* 
however,  some  encouragement  was  given  to  Learn- 
iiig>  and  still  more  to  Controversy  ;  the  passion  for  which 
sliii  remained  undiminished  in  the  Byzantine  People, 
during  the  sensible  decay  of  every  other  intellectual 
pursuit.  The  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  himself  took  a 
warm  interest  in  casuistic iil  disputes  and  subtilties  ;  and 
reposed  wiih  so  much  contideiice  Ufion  the  conclusions 
at  whitrh  he  arrived  in  these  refined  researches,  that 
in  one  case,*  he  denounced  capita!  punishment  against 
all  who  should  presume  to  teach  any  other  but  his 
own  explication  of  the  difficulty,  to  which  he  had  con- 
detcetjded  to  apply  his  autocratical  criticisms.  His 
successor  Andronicus,  with  similar  violence,  but  some- 
what more  of  impartiality,  not  merely  abrogated  this 
arbitrary  decree,  but  issued  another,  prohibit] ug^  under 

*  Tliut  of  ihe  sense  in  nrkkh  w^  are  to  uaifeistsmi  our  Lord'i 
taying,  *'  My  Futher  i»  greater  thim  V* 


penalties  of  almost  equal  severity,  all  further  agitation 
of  the  question. 

The  schism  which  continued  to  separate  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  involved  a  controversy  of  more  im- 
portance in  its  practical  object,  though  turning  upon 
doctrinal  ditferences  in  themselves  iiot  less  subtle  and 
unimportant.  Several  attempts  were  made  in  the  course 
of  this  Century  to  bring  about  the  reconcilement  of  the 
two  Churches;  a  consummation  which  the  Greek  Em- 
perors themselves  were  particularly  anxious  to  accom- 
plish, with  a  view  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  of  political 
alliance  with  the  Western  Nations,  of  whose  support 
they  felt  I  hey  were  likely  soon  to  experience  the  most 
instant  need.  But  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  which  at  this  time  were  culminating  to  their 
highest  point  of  exaggeration,  precluded  all  chance  of 
an  accommodation,  so  evidently  desirable  tn  bolh  parties  ; 
nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  the  Greek  Doctors  them- 
selves evince  any  material^  disposition  to  concession 
with  respect  to  those  doctrinal  points  upon  which  their 
division  from  their  Western  brethren  had  originally 
turned  ;  and  the  result  of  these  allenjpts  at  reconcile- 
ment was  by  their  failure,  only  still  further  lo  aggravate 
the  original  asperities  of  the  quarrel. 
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LATIN  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  Xlllh 
CENTUHY. 

BERNAttO   0?    CLillRVAL DIED  A.  D.  1 1  &3 

PETER    ABELAllD  ,  ,  . 11  42 

GILBERT    DE    LA    PORaEB .  ,  ,      .  1 1  54 

tTO,  BISHOP    OF    CHAnTAES.  .  .  « I  1  1  r> 

OEOFFRV    OK    ANGERS IIB'Z 

JOHN    OF    SALISBURY.... 1181 

PETER  OP  CELLES , 11S7 

PETER  OP  CLUNY 1156 

PETER  OP  BLOIS *  * I'iUO 

PETER  COMESTOR. 1 199 

HONORIUS  OP  AOTUN. 

RUPERT  OP  DUVTZ.. *  1  135 

HUGH    OP    ST.    VICTOR, .  1  I  34 

RICHARD    OF    ST.  VICTOR H73 

PETER    LOMBARD............ 1164 

ROBERT    PCLLENB.. 1  150 

The  Writers  of  the  Western  Church  during  theXIIlh 
Century  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Eustern,  and  among  lliem  are  to  be  reckoned  many  of 
distinguished  learning  aufl  abilily.  It  h  to  these  last, 
for  the  most  part,  I  hat  we  slmll  hence  Ibrlh  con  line  our 
notices,  wht'ther  hiojrmpliicul  or  bihliagra|ihical ;  in 
truth,  from  this  jieriod  the  number  both  of  books  and 
of  authors  becomes  so  cousidenvble,  that  any  other  me- 
thod would  hardly  be  consistent  vsith  the  plan  and 
limits  of  our  Work. 

Upon  this  principle  of  ?;election^  the  first  place  k 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  celebrated 

BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAL, 

m  man  who*  in  every  point  of  view,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  first  of  his  Age,  and  who,  intleed,  may  be 
said  to  have  exercii^ed  a  greuter  persouul  influence  over 
his  contemporaries  than  has  ever  belonged  to  a  private 
Churchman  either  before  or  since.  Ihia  remurkabl« 
4  p2 
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Hittoiy.  man  was  born  in  1091,  of  a  noble  family,  at  Fontaine 
»— y^.^  in  Biirjrundy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  with  his 
five  brothers  left  his  father's  house  to  take  the  Monastic 
habit  in  the  Convent  of  Citcaux,  which  had  only  a  short 
Tvhile  l>efore  been  founded  by  Robert  of  Molesme.  The 
.  Convent  was  then  under  the  government  of  Stephen 
Harding,  an  Englishman,  who  may  more  truly  be  con- 
sidered as  its  founder,  by  the  system  of  discipline  which 
he  introduced,  and  which  continued  permanently  to 
form  the  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  Two  years  after, 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  Clairval,  Ber- 
nard was  appointed  the  first  Abbot :  and  the  reputation 
which  he  had  thus  early  acquired  for  Learning  and  Piety 
was  so  great,  that  within  a  short  time  his  Convent  was 
filletl  with  votaries  from  all  parts;  and  during  his  lifetime  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  Pope,  sixCardinals.and  more 
than  thirty  Bishops,  chosen  from  among  the  number  of  his 
disciples.  His  fame  was  now  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  scarcely  any  affair  of  importance  was  transacted  in 
which  he  was  not  consulted.  He  was  specially  summoned 
to  assist  ut  the  Councils  of  Troyes  and  of  Chalons,  in  the 
years  1 128  and  1129 ;  and  it  was  by  his  personal  influence 
and  persuasion,  primarily  and  chiefly,  that  Innocent  II. 
was  acknowledged  as  Pope,  in  preference  to  his  competitor 
Victor,  whom  he  finally  induced  to  make  a  voluntary  ab- 
dication. His  talents  and  influence  were  aflerwards 
employed,  and  almost  always  successfully,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  most  of  the  differences  which  took  place  in  his 
time,  cither  among  the  Princes  of  Europe  themselves,  or 
between  them  and  the  Pope.  It  was  at  his  instance,  and 
by  his  preaching,  that  the  second  Crusade  was  under- 
taken ;  the  result  of" which,  however,  was  far  from  an- 
swering the  cxpectatipns  which  had  been  entertained  of  it. 
Nor  was  he. less  indefatigable  or  less  dexterous  in  the 
defence  of  the  doctriixes  of  the  Church.  It  was  to  him 
she  looked,  almost  upon  every  occasion,  for  tlie  refutation 
of  the  various  errors  or  heresies  which  from  time  to  time 
made  their  appearance ;  as.  was  particularly  evinced  in 
the  controversies  which  he  maintained  with  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard,  and  with  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers. Bernard  died  at  Clair\'al  on  the  20ih  of  August, 
1153,  leaving  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Monasteries,  which  owed  their  foundation  and  esta- 
blishment to  him.  His  Works  are  comprised  in  two 
volumes  foliQ,  apd  consist  of  a  great  number  of  Letters 
addressed  to. the  lejadjng. persons  of  his  time  on  Eccle- 
siastical and  public  aflairs,  of  Sermons,  and  of  some 
devotional  and  controversial  Tracts.*  All  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  marks  of  a  solid  judgment,  warm 
feelings,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  and, 
considering  the  barbarism  of  the  Age,  are  written  iq  a 
style  deficient  neither  in  purity  nor  clearness.  He  is 
called  the  last  of  the  Fathers ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  latest  of  the  Writers  who  followed  their 
method  of  treating  or  discussing  subjects  in  Divinity,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  scholasUc,  or  dialectic  method, 
which  was  now  become  fashionable,  and  of  which  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  leaders  was  the 
famous 

PETER  ABELARD, 

whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  been  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  St  Bernard.     This  celebrated 

•  A  very  miaiite  and  ample  aeoonmt  of  the  Works  of  Bemaid, 
particularly  of  his  iMMKB^ntQ  be  Coniid  in  Dupin,  Ecc/ct,  Hiti, 
voLjl 


Divine  was  born  in  1079,  in  a  village  near  Nantes,  and  u&i 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  Schools,  as  well  by  the  cfasolM 
novelty  and  boldness  of  his  opinions,  as  by  tlie  subtilty  ^'^^ 
and  force  of  the  Logic  with  which  he  defended  them.  ^^ 
He  had   already  acquired   a  high  reputation,  and  hii^^~] 
Thcolon^ical  lectures  at  Paris  were  crowded  with  studenti  ^^'^ 
from  all  parts,  when  his  too  famous  adventure  with  a 
female  pupil,  Heloise,  the  niece  of  one  of  tlie  Canons  of 
Paris,  involved  him  in  embarrassments  and  diflBcultiei 
which  may  be  said  to  have  embittered  the  rest  of  hig 
existence.     AAer  the  mutilation  which  the  vengeaoce.of 
his  wife's  relations  had  inflicted  upon  him,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  Monastic  life  at  St.  Denys,  at  the  uim 
time  persuading  Heloise  to  take  the  veil.     He.dkiiiot 
stay  long  at  St.  Denys ;  a  community  to  which  he  gm 
offence,  as  well  by  his  censure  of  their  irregularities,  ai 
by  some  doubts  he  ventured  to  throw  out  respecting  tb 
identity  of  their  Patron  with  the  Areopsgite  of  the  sum 
name ;  but  retired  to  Provins,  where  he  opened  a  school 
which  speedily  became  famous.     The  opinions,  hov> 
ever,   which   he   ventured  to  advance  respecting  thl 
Trinity,  in  a  Work  which  he  published  on  that  subjed^ 
involved  hi^n  in  new  difficulties.     A  Council  was  heldil 
Soissons  which  compelled  him  to  recant  his  erron.  aal 
to  burn  with  his  own  hands  the  book  which  oontaiacd 
them.     He  was  now  sent  back  to  St.  Denys,  but  the 
disgusts  he  received  there  again  drove  him  to*  vek 
refuge  in  the  Diocese  of  Troyes,  where,  by  the  assistaiiei 
of  some  friends,  he  'built  a  small  oratory,  called  flu' 
Paraclete,  which  the  affluence  of  scholars  who  flocked  It 
him,  and  who  erected  cells  around  his  dwelling,  sooo 
iswelled  to  a  considerable  Convent.    Af\er  a  short  timt 
he  transferred  the  care  of  this  new  foundatk>n  to  Hekitti 
and  accepted  for  himself  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gildas  k 
Brittany.      Here  again  his  repose   was  disturbed  b| 
doubts   raised   as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctriMi 
which   he  continued  to  teach.      It  was  at  this  tint 
that  St.  Bernard  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  an  ad* 
monition  on  the  subject,  wliich  piuving  ineffectual,  he 
formally  complained  of  him  to  Pope  Innocent  II.,  a^ 
cusing  him  as  well  of  a  leaning  to  Pelagianism  in  btt 
doctrine  of  Grace,  as  of  a  tincture  both  of  Arian  wsi 
Nestorian  heresy,  in  what  he  taught  of  the  Trinity.    A 
Council  was  held  on  the  subject  at  Sens,  in  1140,  wbea 
Bernard  produced  the  obnoxious  passages   from  the 
writings  of  Abelard,  and  called  upon  him  to  rrtneL 
AbelaKi  did  not  attempt  to  explain  or  defend  them^  W 
contented  himself  with    appealing  to   Rome.     Tbi 
Council  condemned  the  propositions  in  que^ioa;'« 
sentence  which  was  afterwards  conflrmed  by  the  Pope; 
upon  which  they  were  disowned  by  Abelard,  who  <Bd 
not  long  survive  the  transaction.  Af^er  a  short  reticel 
at  Cluny,  he  died  in  1142,  iri  a  Monastery,  to  which  he    ' 
had  been  consigned,  near  Chalons,  being  then  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.     His  body  was  sent  to  he 
interred  at  the  Paraclete,  where  Heloise  survived  hia 
above  twenty  years,  and  was  aflerward  buried  in  tbi 
same  grave.* 


*  See  Dupki,  Ecc/eaia»i.  Hiat,  vol  x.  p.  LI  1.  ftr  a  vaij  I 
tory  abstract  of  the  Works  and  dodriae  of  AbelaxtL  The  n 
given  in  the  following  sentence  of  the  kind  of  objectiong  to  vhiehlit 
had  laid  himself  open,  is  tuo  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  "  9L 
Bernard,  in  general,  accuses  Abelard  of  treating  of. the  Triuityfikt 
Arius,  of  Grace  like  Pelagius,  and  oC  the  lucamation  like  Netl^ 
rius ;  of  having  boasted  that  he  was  f^^noraut  of  nothing,  and. el 
never  being  vifiing  ia.  iwy  nctcio,  on  ajiy  subject ;  of  attemptiag^lt 
expound  inexplicalile  thio|2%  add  lb  eonpn&nd  incoinjj 
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St*  BeniEird,  who  had  taken  so  leading  a  part  in  the 
^  condemnation    of  I  he  eiTorn  of  Al>c1ard,  was   equally 
active  in  procuring  that  of 

^.  GILBERT  DE  lA  PORRE'E, 

a  native  of  Poitierw^  who»  after  having^  laufirhl  Philosophy 
and  Theolorfv  in  that  City,  was  chosen  Bishop  of  the 
same  Diocese  in  1141.     He   h  admitted  to  have  been 

*onc  of  the  most  able  and  learned  met^  of  his  time  ;  but 
his  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  mysteries  tjf  Christi- 
antty  ralher  according-  to   ihe  Philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
than  to  ihe  lanpfuage  uf  Scripture  and  of  the  Futhers,  led 
^him  into  considerable  errors  ;  or  at  least  into  modes  of 
expression  which  were  calculated  to  shock  the  received 
pinions  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.     He  was 
ed  more  particularly  of  asseriiiig  in  his  Commenta- 
es  on  the  Works  of  Boeitnus,  these   four  proposilions 
specting^  the  Trinity  :   L  tliat  the  Divine  Essence  was 
not  God ;  ^.  that  tfie  properties  of  the  Divine  Persons 
vere   not   the  Persons  themselves ;  3,  that  the  Divine 
IJ*ersons  were  not  an  attribute  in  any  proposition ;  4* 
hat  the  Divine  Nature  was  not  incarnate.     The  three 
Mormer  of  these  propositions,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
•would  seem  to  involve  matter  rattier  of  Metaphysical,  or 
Indeed  Grammatical,  than  of  strictly  Theological  consi- 
deration ;  and   perhaps  I  be  same  remark  is  equally  ap- 
jkllcable  to  the  fourth  ;  though    this  would  appear  to 
■imply  a  colnculence  with  what  is  called   the   Nestorian 
Heresy.    Fu  a  Council  held   at  Paris   in  1147,  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Pope  himself,  the  alleged  errors 
vere  formally  condemned,  and    Gilbert   compelled    to 
Llrecatit.     Nothings  however,  was  nttc?mpted   against  his 
person,  and  he  returned  to  his  DiocesCt  where  he  died 
about  seven  years  after.     His  writings,  we  beUeve,  have 
never  been  printed. 
We  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  the  celebrated 

rES,  YVES,  OR  IVO,  BISHOP  OF  CHAR- 
TRES. 

hough  hy  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  belongs  rather 
to  the  preceding  Century.  He  was  born  at  Beauvais,  of 
a  noble  family,  and  studied  Divinity  under  Lanfrattc,  iu 
the  Abbey  of  Bee.  In  lU78,  he  was  appointed  Abbot  of 
St.  Quentin,  a  Monastery  to  which  he  gave  all  his  pro- 
perty;  and  the  members  of  whkb»  under  his  govern- 
tneitt,  became  remarkable  for  their  regularity  and  learn- 
ing. Fourteen  years  after,  (1092,)  upon  the  deposition 
of  GeofTry,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  for  Simony,  Ives  was 
chosen  by  the  Clergy  and  people  of  the  Diocese  to  fill 
his  place.  His  Metropolitan,  Richer  of  Sens,  however, 
refused  to  consecrate  the  new  Bishop,  on  the  ground 
that  his  predecessor  had  not  been  canonically  deposed  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Pope  enabled  Ives  to  take  possession 
©f  his  See»  In  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  functions, 
lie  displayed  the  same  zeal,  activity,  and  courage,  as  well 
for  the  maintenance  of  Ecclestastical  discipline,  as  in 
'Vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  which  had  uni- 
formly distinguished  him  ;  and  this  spirit  is  emineutly  ob- 


injttciiei ;  of  ^ving  a  rMsoa  for  that  which  ii  above  Teaion  j  of 
bctierin]^  nothing   bttt  what  reaiion  ducuvi;ni  to   um  ;  of  placing 

I  degrees  m  the  Trinjly,  temw  and  limiti  to  the  Dfitjr,  aod  numbcn 

)  in  Ett-mity." 

See  also  Bayl«,  ad  p.  Abelax4 


servable  in  his  Letlm,  a  large  collection  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  He  has  also  left  two  collections' 
of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  under  the  several  lilies  of  the 
Panttonnia^  m\d  the  Decrdwrn ;  the  former  of  which, 
however*  has  by  some  been  attributed  lo  another  hand. 
Sec  Dupiu,  Eccles,  JlisL  vol.  x,  p.  22. 

GEOFFRY  OF  ANGERS,  CARDIN.\L,  AND 
ABBOT  OF  VENDOME, 

was  much  employed »  bfith  by  the  Popes  and  by  the 
King  of  Fiance,  Lewis  the  Fat,  in  various  Ecclesiastical 
and  Political  irunsactions,  and  died  about  1132.  His 
Works  consist  chiefly  o(  LHtera,  and  short  Treatises  on 
the  various  subjects  of  controversy  that  occurred  in  his 
time.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  illustrative  in 
many  respects  both  of  the  History  and  Theology  of  the 
Age  in  which  he  lived. 

A  Writer  of  muc!i  greater   intrinsic  interest  is  the 
celebrated 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY, 

the  friend  and  biographer  of  Thomas  h  Becket,  and  him- 
self one  of  the  most  acute  and  penetrating  geniuses  of 
his  lime.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  1177  ; 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Laleran  in  1179  ;  and  died  in 
118L  His  principal  Work,  however,  entitled  the  Poli- 
cradcon,  or  De  Nimx  CuriaUum,  is  rather  iMornl  and 
Satirical  than  Theological  i  but  contains  many  passages 
of  deep  thought  and  original  observation.  Traces  of 
the  same  vigour  of  mind  are  to  be  found  in  his  Letters 
addressed  lo  various  distinguished  ctmtemporaries,  which 
are  still  extant  lo  the  number  of  three  hutidred.  He  was 
succeeded  iu  the  Bishopric  of  Chartres  by  his  pupil, 
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PETER  OF  CEUKS, 

himself  a  Writer  of  sdnie  distinction  in  his  Age,  but 
whose  Works,  consisting  i'ar  the  most  part  o(  LciUrs^ 
ScrmojiJi^  and  Dwutional  Ttacis^  are  now  chiefly  remark- 
able as  being  among  the  first  in  which  the  word  Tran^ 
sub«(an nation  is  employed*  He  governed  the  Cburcli 
of  Charlres  five  years,  ami  died  iu  1187. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS, 

so  named  from  the  place  of  his  birt!»,  who,  after  having 
been  in  the  service  of  William  IL,  King  of  Sicily*  parsed, 
at  the  invitation  of  King  Henry  1 1.,  into  ICnglaml,  where 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon,  first  of  Bath,  nnd  after- 
wards of  London.  He  died  in  the  year  1200.  Of  his 
writings,  as  of  those  of  most  of  his  litemrycoiitemportt- 
ries,  his  o'wn  Letters,  addressed  principally  lo  pnblic  pcr- 
Fons,  and  on  public  matters,  Jbrm  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  portion. 

Few  Authors  of  this  Age  acquired  more  celebrily  than 

PETER,  SURNAMED  COMESTOR,  OR 
THE  EATEH, 

who  was  born  at  Troves,  and  became  Canon  and  Dean 
of  that  Chapter,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Paris,  He 
died  in  H9B,  His  principal  Work  is  an  abridgement 
of  Sacred  History,  from  ihe  Book  ot  Gatcsix  to  the  AcU 
of  tht  Jpcslifs,  under  the  title  of  HUtoria  Svholasiica; 
though  this  title,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  after wardi 
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History,    attached  to  the  Work  from  the  circumstaooe  of  its  being 
v^»v^«>->  commonly  read  in  schools. 

PETER  OF  CLUNY, 

surnamed  the  Venerable^  a  native  of  Auvergne,  who  took 
the  Religious  habit  in  the  Monastery  of  Cluny,  and  so 
early  distinguished  himself  among  his  brethren  by  his 
Learning  and  Piety,  that  he  was  elected  Abbot  and  Ge- 
neral of  his  Order  in  1121^  when  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  refutation  and  suppression  of*  the  errors  of  the  Petro- 
brussians  and  Henriciaiis,  and  died  at  Cluny,  in  1156. 
The  Works  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  consist  chiefly 
of  Leiten  and  Homilies. 

HONORIUS  OF  AUTUN, 

surnamed  the  Solitary,  flourished  early  in  this  Century. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life ;  but  he  has  left  some  De- 
votional and  Theological  Treatises,  which,  particularly 
that  on  Predestination  and  Free  fFill^  are  marked  by 
considerable  power  of  reasoning. 

The  same  is  observable  of  the  Writings  of 

RUPERT  OF  DUYTZ, 

a  learned  Flemish  Benedictine,  and  Superior  of  the 
Abbey  of  that  place,  near  Colog^ie,  whose  Commeniarie» 
on  the  Scripture  afford  the  tirst  instance  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  Scholastic  method  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Sacred  Text.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Treatise  De 
Ojftciis,  in  which  he  discourses  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Divine  services,  and  assigns  the  mystical  reasons  of  their 
adoption*     He  djed  in  1135,  aged  forty-four. 

With  him  must  be  associated  another  celebrated  Com- 
mentator on  the  Bible  ;  we  mean 

HUGH  OF  ST.  VICTOR, 

also  a  native  of  Flanders,,  who  took  the  Monastic  habit 
in  the  Abbey  of  that  name  at  Paris,  where  his  Theolo- 
gical teachings  acquired  him  such  renown  that  he  was 
called  the  new  Augustin  ;  the  style  as  well  as  doc- 
trine of  which  Father  he  sedulously  imitated  in  his 
writings.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  a  Treatise  on  the  Sa- 
craments, He  became  Prior  of  his  community,  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  in  1142.  Another 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  same  community  was 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR, 

of  which  Abbey  he  died  Prior,  in  117S.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  lead* 


ing  Writer  among  the  mystics  of  this  Age ;  nor  are  bis  Id 
critical  Works,  of  which  many  are  yet  extant,  deficient  dn 
either  in  learning  or  judgment.  ^" 

To  the  above  we  must  add  the  names  of  two  celebrated  ^ 
Scholastic  Divines,  whose  Works  continued  for  a  long  v« 
while  to  constitute  text-books  in  that  department  of  study 
in  the  Universities  of  £urope.     Of  these,  the  first  » 

PETER  LOMBARD. 

a  native  of  the  North  of  Italy,  as  his  surname  indieate& 
AAer  commencing  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, he  proceeded  to  finish  them  in  that  of  Paris, 
where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  shortly 
nominated  to  the  Divinity  chair;  and,  in  1159,  wai 
elected  Bishop  of  the  City.  He  died  in  1164.  Hit 
great  Work  is  the  celebrated  Book  of  Sentences^  in  which 
he  treats  of  all  the  principal  questions  which  were  tim 
debated  in  the  Schools,  and  illustrates  them  by  a  copioa 
and  methodical  collection  of  apposite  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  chiefly  from  Hilary,  Jerom,  Ambrose,  wak 
Augustin.  This  Work  soon  became  classical,  and  wti 
made  the  subject  of  voluminous  Commentaries  by  noit 
of  the  great  scholastic  Divines  in  that  and  the  foUovmig 
Centuries. 

The  other  Writer  of  this  kind  whom  we  prapoaa  li 
mention  is, 

ROBERT  PULLENS, 

or  Pullus,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  alsostudiedsl 
Paris,  and  became  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Uniifl^ 
sity.  He  was  at  the  same  time  Archdeacon  of  Roches 
ter,  and  his  Diocesan  summoning  him  to  reside,  wfm 
pain  of  sequestration  of  his  revenues,  he  appealed  lo 
the  Pope,  who  not  merely  justified  his  abusenoe,  hd 
called  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  Cardinal,  awl 
Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  about  1150. 
He  also  was  the  author  of  a  Book  of  Sentences,  Leariif 
the  same  title  as  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  but  formed  tm 
a  different  plan  ;  as  he  does  not,  like  the  latter,  coofiae 
himself  merely  to  the  illustration  of  the  various  questioai 
in  hand,  by  passages  from  the  Fathers,  but  attempts  (• 
resolve  them  either  by  reasoning,  or  by  reference  to  Eolj 
Scripture. 

This  enumeration  of  Elcdesiastical  Writers  might  bt 
greatly  lengthened ;  but  we  believe  we  have  <.now  touched 
upon  the  chief  of  those  who  treated  directly  of  Theolc^. 
Other  distinguished  Churchmen  tiiere  were,  wboM 
Works  on  History  or  Jurisprudence  are  among  ti|e  OMMt 
valuable  productions  of  tliat  Age.  But  upon  these,  m 
not  falling  properly  within  the  scope  of  our  present  pw* 
pose,  we  forbear  to  dwell. 


H  I  S  T  O  R  Y. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

"THB  ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE 

ACCESSION  OF   RICHARD  L 

FROM  A.  D,  1066.  TO  A.  D.  1169. 


[William,  Duke  of  Normandy,*  was  no  sooner  informed 
'of  the  (leaUi  of  his  lloyul  kinsman  Edward,  and  oi 
the  sfixurc  of  ihe  English  Crown  by  Harold^  than  he 
immedialely  resolved  to  enlhrce  his  own  pretended 
claims  to  the  snccession.  His  first  measure  was  to 
despatch  a  Norman  Monk  as  his  envoy  to  England,  to 
insist  npon  the  intentions  of  the  late  King  in  his  favour, 
lo  protest  against  the  usnrpation  of  Harold,  and  to 
demand  of  that  Prince  the  fnlfilmenl  of  the  vows  of 
fealty  and  ser%ice  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn.  It 
was  easy  to  anticipate  the  indignant  reply  of  Harold. 
He  denied  both  tlie  obli^tion  of  oaths  which  hud  been 
extorted  in  his  captivity*  and  the  vahdity  of  forced  pro* 
raises  to  assist  in  conferrinnr  a  €!rown  which  had  not 
been  his  to  bestow.  He  vindicated  the  siiflficiency  of 
his  own  subsequent  title  to  the  Throne  in  the  tree  elec- 
tion of  his  Countrymen;  and  declared  his  determination 
to  maintain  the  common  rig:hls  and  independence  of  his 
new  subjects  and  himself  by  the  sword.f 

That  this,  indeed,  alone  must  be  the  arbiter  of  their 
pretensions,  both  rivals  were  already  fully  aware  ;  and 
on  both  sides  the  vain  interchann^  of  verbal  formalilies 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  most  active  preparations 
for  war,  Tiiese»  on  the  part  of  William,  were  of  a  majr. 
nitude  less  sui table  to  the  narrow  resources  of  his  Duchy, 
thutt  to  the  imporlnnce  of  on  enterprise,  which  was  in 
every  respect  the  micf-htiest  effort  of  the  Ag;e.  To  levy  a 
fg^reat  anny  adequate  to  the  conquest  of  the  English 
Kingdom,  he  relied  not  so  much  merely  on  the  services 
of  his  Norman  subjects,  as  on  the  renov%i»  of  his  own  per- 
sonal prowess  and  talents,  on  the  inarlial  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  animated  the  Feudal  Nobility  of  France,  and 
on  the  temptation  which,  under  his  able  guidance,  the 
expedition  itself  would  otfer  to  their  ambition  and  cupi- 
dity. That  the  addiliotial  incentive  of  a  Religious 
sanction  to  the  war  might  not  be  wanting,  he  further, 
every  where  proclaiming  Harold  his  perjured  vassal, 
"was  careful  to  seek  the  Papal  countenance  for  his  own 
prttensiona  j  and  from  Pope  Alexander  IF,  to  whom  by 
an  embassy  he  adroitly  appeared  to  submit  the  justice 
of  his  quarrel,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  present  of 
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^  Bome  Aeeount  nf  the  birth,  youthfull  exploit?,  and  rei|^  of 
'WiUifttn  in  Nonrumdy^hos  already  bctrn  given  io  p*  526, 527  of  thi« 
volume. 

f  KTutt.  PaHa,  p.  2.    Eadmeri  p.  &.    Matt  Wealimiister.  p.  434. 
TTUL  Malintbury,  p.  99. 
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a  consecrated  standard  for  the  expedition.  Thus,  while,  En^lniwl 
on  the  one  hand,  Harold  was  represented  as  a  forsworn  ^^^^C^-i^ 
and  traitorous  usurper^  who  had  violated  Uie  most  so- 
lemn obligations  of  Religion  and  Honour  ;  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  William  acquired  a  twofold  aspect  of 
strength  and  legitimacy  in  tlie  protection  and  approval 
of  the  Church.* 

The  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  were  fa- 
tally  assisted  by  the  deadly  enmity  which  Harold  bad  j^^JTJ^JJ^ 
excited  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  brother.  That  Koble  Uw  Kuiggf 
was  Tostig,  the  deprived  Earl  of  Northumbrian  who,  re-  Nun*Ay. 
pairing  to  the  Court  of  William  from  his  exile  in  Flandt  rs. 
offered,  on  conditions  which  are  not  stated,  to  cooperate 
in  the  invasion  of  England,  by  inducing  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  Princes  to  make  a  sinmltaneous  descent 
upon  the  Northern  const,  William  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal ;  and  Tostig,  though  he  failed  In  his  per- 
suasions upon  the  King  of  Denmark,  gained  a  promise 
of  powerful  support  from  Haralkl  Hardrada,  King  of 
Norway.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival,  however,  of 
that  Sovereign*  the  exiled  Earl,  himself  collecting  some 
sixty  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  appeared  in  t!ie 
English  Channel,  and  commenced  hostilities  by  plun- 
dering the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  approach  of  his  brotiier 
with  a  superior  fleet,  admonished  him  lo  direct  his 
course  Northward  ;  and  he  next  attempted  a  landing  on 
the  Eastern  ctjast  in  Liudcsey  :  but  there,  being  vigor- 
ously encountered  by  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Norlh- 
umbria,  he  was  defeated  with  so  much  loss»  that  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  followers,  and  com|>clled  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Scotland,  where  Malcolm 
Ceaumore,  the  reigning  Prince,  gave  him  protection 
until  the  arrival  of  his  Norwegian  confederates.  The 
Summer  was  far  advanced  before  Haralld  Hardrada  had 
collected  the  promised  armament :  but  the  amount  of 
its  force  of  three  hundred  sail  explained  the  delay  in  the 


♦  Ouilelmtai  Fictavkntii,  p.  HMj,  lUff,  MalmBbtiry,  p.  99.  Dr, 
Linj;ani  (Huiuryof  Ertg/andj  \tX,  L  i*,  442,)  i»  wiUing  to  doubt 
wlieth4BT  thii  prest*at  of  aconMerated  banner  niig^lit  he  more  than 
'*a  Tetum  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  PoniiHl*'  But  it  is  vLTy 
unlikely  that  m  aolema  an  ofiVring  should  have  been  mnAis  in  inrre 
compliment ;  and  there  ie  much  more  cimwtency  with  the  views  of 
temporal  aggtuoditeraent  o^er  the  throaei  of  Europe,  which  the 
Popes  had  already  formed,  in  II times  suppoiition,  (Wu/ory  o/ 
Engianti,  vol  i.  p.  247.)  that  Alexander  11.  ho[*ed,  by  pnjmnting  tbo 
Duki!  of  Nortnandy'a  successi  to  bring  the  Knglifh  Church  uoder 
closer  Kibjttctioa  to  the  Papacy  than  bad  yt^t  been  effected. 
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magnitude  of  the  preparation';  and  the  Norwegian  So- 
vereign, leading  his  fleet  and  army  in  person,  and  depo- 
siting his  Queen  and  daughters,  who  had  come  over 
with  him,  in  the  Orkney  Islands  for  safety,  at  length 
joined  the  outlaw  Tostig  off  the  Northumbrian  shore.* 

Meanwhile  Harold  had  neglected  no  measure  to  im- 
prove his  questionable  title,  and  to  strengthen  his  inse- 
cure position  on  the  English  throne ;  and  he  was  already 
prepared  to  defend  the  Crown  which  he  had  seized,  with 
an  energy  and  courage  equal  to  his  ambition.  In  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  where  his  family  influ- 
ence had  long  been  established,  and  his  personal  popu- 
larity was  unbounded,  his  authority  had  been  at  once 
joyfully  recognised ;  and  his  first  act,  after  his  Corona- 
tion, was  to  undertake  a  journey  into  the  North,  in  the 
course  of  which,  by  his  bland  and  politic  demeanour,  he 
overcame  some  reluctance  which  the  Northumbrians 
had  shown  to  his  accession,  and  apparently  gained  their 
afiections.  In  the  same  visit,  he  further  secured  the 
adherence  of  the  powerful  family  of  Algar,  (whose  two 
sons,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  now  held  the  great  Earldoms 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,)  by  marrying  their  sister 
Editha.  Returning  to  London,  and  assembling  the 
national  forces  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  after  chasing 
Tostig  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  Channel,  he  took  up  a 
position  with  his  army  on  the  coast  between  Hastings 
and  Pevensey,  and  there  eagerly  expected  the  threatened 
descent  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  received  the  news  of 
the  appearance  of  the  King  of  Norway  and  his  arma- 
ment, in  concert  with  Tostig,  on  the  Northumbrian 
shore;  and  his  first  intimation  of  danger  from  that 
quarter  was  quickly  followed  by  further  accounts  of  the 
landing  of  the  confederates  in  the  Humber,  of  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  after  a  vain 
effort  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  invaders  to  York,  and 
of  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the  Norwegian  Prince. 
Roused,  but  still  undismayed,  by  the  report  of  a  calamity 
which  so  unexpectedly  distracted  his  attention  and  ag- 
gravated his  peril,  Harold,  with  instant  decision,  broke 
up  from  his  camp  at  Pevensey,  and  hastened  with  his 
troops  to  the  North  by  forced  marches  to  meet  and 
repel  the  invaders.  Such  waa  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, that  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  York  four  days 
only  after  the  late  battle,  and  found  the  King  of  Norway 
and  his  brother  Tostig  unconscious  of  his  approach, 
and  employed  in  securing  the  fniits  of  their  victory. 
As  soon  as  the  confederates  perceived  his  arrival,  they 
abandoned  their  conquests^  and  slowly  retired  to  con- 
centrate their  scattered  forces,  until  they  reached  Stam- 
ford  on  the  river  Derwent,  where  the  Norwegian  King 
ranged  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  awaited  the  assault 
of  the  English. 

The  encounter  which  followed  was  deemed  memo- 
rable even  in  Scandinavian  song  by  its  surpassing 
slaughter;  and  the  distinction  obtained  by  its  fatal  event 
in  the  Norse  traditions  is  attested  in  the  minuteness 
with  which  its  particulars  have  been  collected  and  re- 
lated by  the  earliest  among  the  national  Annalists  of 
that  People.  The  Norwegian  army  was  drawn  out  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  ellipse,  with  the  Royal  standard, 
under  the  tremendous  designation  of  the  '*  Scather  of 
Lands,"  in  the  centre.     The  ranks  were  dense;  the 


*  CAron.  5f'X.  p.  172.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  4t2.  Guil.  Gemme- 
iiccnsis,  p. 285.  Malmsbury,  p.  94.  Snorrei  (l/i«/.  Begum  Norveg.) 
vol.  iii.  p.  146—150. 


shields  of  the  warriors  overlapped ;  and  the  deficiency  in  E 
cavalry,  which  their  debarkation  from  a  long  voyage  had  ^ 
been  too  recent  to  supply,  was,  as  much  as  puraible, 
repaired  by  covering  the  whole  exterior  of  the  circle     ' 
against  the  charge  of  the  Saxon  horse  with  a  row  of    ^ 
spears,  firmly  planted  in  the  earth  and  pointed  towardf 
the   assailants.     The  King   Hardrada   himself,  disUa-    ^ 
guished  by  his  lofty  stature,  his  resplendent  helmet,  and 
his  mantle  of  blue,  was  riding  in  front  of  the  line,  whea 
his  charger  fell  under  him.     Harold  saw  the  accident 
and  inquired  the  rank  of  the  warrior.     Being  informed 
that  it  was  the  Norwegian  King,  he  observed,  "  His 
form  is  majestic :  but  his  fall  portends  his  approachiDg 
fate.'*     Before  the  armies  closed,  Harold  sent  a  mci- 
senger  to  Tostig,  with  a  tender  of  the   Earldom  of 
Northumbria,  if  lie  would  come  over  from  the  Norwe- 
gian camp.     '*  The  offer,"  said  the  exile,  *'  is  well ;  and 
if  made  last  Winter,  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  many 
brave  men :  but,  should  I  now  accept  it,  what  will  Haniid 
give  to  the  King  of  Norway  ?** — "Seven  feet  of  earth  fir  t 
grave,  or,  as  he  is  above  the  common  stature  of  men,itiiiij 
be  a  little  more  !"    Tostig,  in  reply  to  this  taunt,  as  con- 
temptuously, spurned  the  proposal  to  abandon  his  ally; 
and  Harold  immediately  led  his  troops  to  the  attack.  Bot 
so  firm  and  close  was  the  array  of  the  Norwegians,  tint 
the  first  furious  onset  of  the  Saxons  was  repulsed  on  all 
sides  ;  their  cavalry  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  line  of 
implanted  spears ;  and  the  assailants  began  to  retire  in 
confusion.     At  this  critical  moment,  the  Norwegians,  in 
the   confidence  of  victory,  were  tempted  to  quit  their 
vantage  ground  and  rush  forward  in  pursuit :  but  their 
dense  order  was  no  sooner  loosened,  than  the  Saxon 
horse,  returning  to  the  charge,  and  bursting  tbnmgfc 
the  intervals,  carried  havoc  into  the  centre  of  the  broken 
host ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Hardrada  received  his 
mortal  wound  from  an  arrow.     Tostig,  now  takii^  the 
command,  bravely  supplied  his  place ;  and  the  event 
was  suspended  for  a  brief  season  by  the  arrival  of  a  rein 
forcement  of  Norsemen  from  their  fleet.     But  the  resist- 
ance of  the  routed  army  though  desperate  was  unavail- 
ing;  and   the  death  of  Tostig,  who  was   slain  after 
indignantly  rejecting  the  renewed  offers  of  hb  brothei; 
terminated  the  struggle. 

The  flower,  of  the  Norwegian  Nobles  had  perished  Coofl 
with  their  Monarch  ;  and  half  a  Century  afterwards  tlie  J*f* 
piles  of  human  bones  which  "bleached  on  the  plain  still  ^"^ 
recorded  the  immensity  of  the  slaughter.  But  some  re- 
mains of  the  Norwegian  host  accepted  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror;  and  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  Harold 
were  as  conspicuous  in  success,  as  his  gallantry  and  con- 
duct had  been  in  the  field.  The  capture  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fleet,  which  was  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  victory  of  Stamford,  placed  the  widowed  family  and 
retinue  of  Hardrada  in  his  power:  but  instead  of  adding 
the  misery  of  captivity  to  their  late  misfortunes,  he  sent 
for  Olave,  the  youthful  son  of  the  deceased  Monarch; 
contented  himself  with  requiring  an  oath  in  the  nana 
of  the  Norwegian  nation  to  abstain  from  further  hostili- 
ties against  England;  and  placing  the  young  Prince 
with  all  his  family  and  surviving  followers  in  some  of 
their  own  ships,  nobly  dismissed  them,  unransomed  and 
uninjured,  to  their  native  land.  After  thus  glorionslf 
consummating  his  triumph,  Harold  returned  to  York* 
as  well  to  refresh  his  exhausted  troops  with  some  season 
of  repose,  as  to  receive  the  joyous  congratulations  of  the 
loyal  citizens ;  and  here  he  was  still  feasting  with  his 
faithful  Nobles,  when  the  banquet  was  suddenly  inter- 
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FMpte*!  by  the  arrival  of  intelliij^piice  that  the  Dul:e  of 
f  ^*  Normandy  niiil  his  host,  four  days  wfter  the  Imltle  of 
F»  Stamford,  had  accompUshed  their  landing' on  the  Soulh- 
P-       erii  coast.* 

r®*  By  its  composition  and  force,  the  army  with  which 

WiliiuTn  of  Normandy  had  effecled  his  descent  on  the 
English  shores  was  probably  the  most  formidable  which 
Europe  had  seen  collected  since  the  setllement  of  the 
J^"Jf  Gothic  Nations.  Such  was  the  ennrerness  with  which 
Midy  the  Nobles  of  France  and  the  adjacent  Provinces  of  the 
im  l^w  Countries  and  Germany  with  their  feudal  retainers 
.  flocked  to  his  standard,  that  he  found  himself  at  the 
gj  head  of  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  mailed  cavalry,  led 
r  by  the  flower  of  the  European  Knighthood,  and  attended 

I  by  a  body  of  ten  thousand  archers  and  other  foot  men,  t 

[  The  necessary  number  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  provided 

for  the  transport  of  this  great  army  across  the  British 
I  Channel  is  variously  estimated  by  dilferent  Chroniclers 

I  at   from  one  to  three  lliousand  ;J:  and  during  sevend 

^  months  every  port  on  the  Norman  coast  had  resounded 

I         with  notes  of  preparation.      In  August,  some  weeks  be- 
^         fore   the  Norwegian    invasion  of  England,  the    naval 
equipments  were  complete<l»  the  shipping  concentrated 
^t  the  month  of  the  River  Dive,  and  the  troops  in  readi- 
ness to  embark :  but  adverse  winds  had  fortunately  pre- 
Yented  the  armament  from  saiUng,  until  the  Saxon  fleet, 
^^    ^hich  Harold  had  stationed  in  the  Channel  to  oppose 
^H    the  passage,  was  compelled  to  disperse  for  want  of  pro- 
^"    visions ;    and    until   thai  Prince    and    his    army   had 
r        marched  against  the  Norwegians,  and  left  the  Southern 
I         <x)ast   totally   nn guarded.       With    the  first  favourable 
I         change  of  wind,  William   impatiently  put  to  sear  but 
the  elements  themselves  now  appeared  to  war  a^inst 
him  J  a  violent  storm  arose;  and  many  of  his  vessels 
were  stranded  on   the  French  coast,  with  heavy  losses 
of  men  and  stores,  before  the   armament  succeeded  in 
Teaching  St.  Valori  near  Dieppe.     Here  the  Duke,  to 
allay  the  superstitious  fears  with  which    his  followers 
began  to  l>e  aflecled  by  so  ominous  a  prelude  to  their 
enterprise,  caused  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  be  invoked  by  a 
procession  of  the  relics  of  SU  Valori  and  by  the  public 
prayers  of  the  army.     It  was  on  llie  eve  of  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael,  the  Intelary  Saint  of  Normandy,  that  these 
supplications  were  made;  and  the  wind  suddenly  mo- 
derating   and   changing    to   a    favourable    breete,  the 
soldiery  joyfully  hailed  the  coincidence  as  an  assurance 
of  the  Divine  favour.     The  Duke  at  once  took  advan- 
tage of  their  recovered  spirit.      The  fleet  setting  sail 
immediately  stretched  across  the  Channel;    its  course 
was  continued  throughout  the  night ;  the  morning  dis- 
covered the  English  shore  ;  and  on  Michaelmas  day  the 
whole  army  disembarked  without  opposition  near  Pe- 
l>  vcnsey  in  Sussex. § 

le  Tlie  first  motions  of  William  after  his  landing  were 

MnJv*  marked  by  a  prudent  regard  to  the  security  of  his  future 

^Id. 

♦  Chfon.  Sbj-.  II.  172.  Flor.  Wig.  p.  429.  Ingwlf.  p.  69. 
Hunt.  p.  367,  3G8,  Malmsbury^  p,  94.  Snorre,  vol  lit.  p.  15l«~165. 

fM.de  Sismoudi  (Hutoire  dr  France,  vol.  iv.  p.  353.)  hai  re- 
duced the  army  of  Willtaia  to  twi*aty-five  thousand  men.  But  the 
stuicmeuts  of  the  original  authorities^  if  we  receivie  their  evidence  at 
All,  are  too  eicplicit  for  rejt^lion  on  this  point.  Willittm  of  Poitou 
twice  mention*  exprifssly  '*  miiiia  milUitm  tfttinyHtt^mtitf*  (Hct,  p, 
106.)  and  **  virorum  t^jra^inta  i?ii7/m."  (p,  112.)  And  Ordericus  still 
mons  plainly  diitiuguishes  the  proportion  of  cavalry,  "  gwifi^Mo^iw/a 
fmUlia  mtiitum^  cum  copid  pediium''  (p.  500.) 

t  Guil  Pict.  p.  109.     Guil.  Gem,  p.  286.     Orderic.  Vit.  p.  496. 

\  Guil.  Pict  p.  106—112.     OrdericVitp.  4'i3— 501.    Matt. 

tVftnt  p.  435.    Guil  Gem.  p.  286. 
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operations.  Marchiu":  al(m£»;  the  coast  to  Hastings,  he  England, 
threw  up  works  both  at  that  port  and  at  Pcvcusey  for  ' 
the  protection  of  his  shipping:;  a"*l  the  appearance  of 
the  Euglish  fleet  in  sujjerior  force  soon  proved  the  ueces- 
eily  of  such  defences.  He  caused  the  adjacent  country 
to  be  scoured  for  provisions;  and  as  if  anticipating'  the 
rashness  of  his  opponent,  and  unwilling-  to  cnguy^e  his 
own  forces  in  a  decisive  encounter  out  of  reach  of  the 
coasl»  he  halted  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  Harold. 
That  Prince  displayed  the  same  im]>etuous  activity 
which  had  been  crowned  with  such  complete  success 
agaitjst  the  King  of  Norway;  but  he  had  now  to  con- 
tend with  an  adversary  far  more  dangerous  by  his  skill 
and  resources.  Hastening-  by  long-  nnarches  frooi  York,  Ih^Tati^rio 
the  instant  that  he  heard  of  the  Norman  descent,  and  the  Sunt h- 
directing  the  forces  of  the  Southern  parts  of  tlic  King- era  cowit 
dom  to  a.ssemble  in  Lotulon,  he  founcl  himself^  in  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  in  that  Capittd,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  sufficiently  nnujerous  to  cope  with  the  invaders, 
Dy  Saxon  writers,  naturally  anxious  to  ascribe  the  sub- 
sequent calamities  of  their  race  to  any  c-duse  rather  than 
to  the  superior  prowess  of  their  conqnerors,  he  is  accused 
of  having  provoked  the  disgust  and  occasioned  the  de- 
sertion of  his  troops  in  the  North,  by  his  avarice  in  deny- 
ing them  the  spoils  of  the  Norwegians :  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that,  1 1ms  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  veturan 
bands,  he  presumptuously  risked  the  safety  of  his  Crown 
and  the  independence  of  his  Country  by  rusiiing  to  the 
encounter  with  a  raw  and  unexerciseil  army,  hastily 
levied  and  inadequate  in  numbers.*  Bnt  the  confidence 
with  which  Harold  had  been  inspired  by  recent  victory, 
may  find  its  justification  even  in  the  diiralion  and  pbsii- 
nacy  of  the  last  tatal  struggle ;  and  the  enormous 
slaughter  which  the  Saxons  inflicted  upon  ihelv  con- 
querors seems  in  itself  to  refute  the  tale  of  numerical 
disparity. 

Whatever  were  tlie  errors  of  the  Saxon  Prince,  it  is  II'«  ^^' 
admitted  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate  lie  disidayed  a  ^^"'^, '**,t^ 

,  ^    ,  .  m        t  *      ^.  .  count LT  tiio 

spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion.  To  the  finperstaious  iv^ormana* 
anxiety  of  his  brave  brothers  that,  as  he  had  imfbrtnnately 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Norman,  he  shonid  evade  the 
guilt  of  perjury  by  absenting  himself  from  the  field,  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  to  the  haughty  demand  of  WiUiam 
that  he  should  either  resign  the  Crown,  submit  his  title 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  or  meet  him  in  single 
combat,  he  calmly  replied  that  the  God  of  battles  ulone 
should  judge  between  them.  Consulting  only  the  high 
dictates  of  his  magnanimous  courage,  he  advanced  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Norman  camp  and  posted  his  army 
on  a  wooded  eminence  facing  the  invaders  about  nine 
miles  from  Hastings.  Here,  William^  who  trusting  io 
the  superior  equipment,  skill,  and  discipline  of  his 
forces,  desired  noihing  more  than  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  the  war  in  a  general  battle,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  attack  him.  If  we  may  believe  an  otlen  quoted 
authority,  the  brief  suspense  of  a  single  night  was  passed 
by  the  two  armies  in  a  widely  dilferent  manner:  by  the 
English  in  feasting  and  noisy  mirth,  by  the  Normans 
in  the  solemn  silence  of  devotional  exercises. f  With  the 
earliest  dawn  William  drew  out  his  host  r  in  advance 
were  posted  the  archers  and  other  lightly  armed  foot; 
for  their  support,  and  immediately  in  their  rear,  were 
formed  the  heavier  mail-clad  infantry;  and  in  a  third 
line,  of  which  both  wings  extended  far  beyond  the  flan'ka 

•  MftlraijUiry,p.94— ICK).    Matt  Weii  p.  434. 
t  Malmsbury,  p.  101. 
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of  the  foot,  were  arrayed  the  whole  numerous  force  of 
Ihc  Norman,  French,  and  Flemish  chivalry,  the  nerve 
and  iTUfet  of  his  enterprise.  The  consecrated  Papul  ban- 
ner was  borne  aloft  in  the  van;  and  on  the  Bigrunl  of 
attack,  the  army  raisinor  the  chant  of  Roland,  the  fabled 
Norman  Pal&ilin  of  Charlemagne,  eagerly  moved  fur- 
ward  towards  the  Saxon  p«Tsition,  The  order  in  which 
Harold  had  resolved  to  await  the  aasault,  was  prudently 
remilated  by  regard  to  the  snperiorily  of  the  invaders  in 
cavalry.  He  had  arrayed  his  whole  army  on  foot  in  one 
compact  mass  on  the  brow  of  the  hill :  hiraaelf  with 
his  brothers  Gnrth  and  Leofwin  setting  tlie  example  by 
dismounting  from  their  horses :  the  flanks  and  rear  were 
covered  by  woods  and  i  n  trench  me  nts,  and  the  front  pre- 
sented a  bristling  and  impervious  surface  of  spears  and 
battle-axes.  In  the  van,  their  long  arrogated  post  of 
honour,  silood  the  men  of  Kent ;  the  citizens  of  London 
also  enjoyed  an  ancient  privilege  in  the  guard  of  the 
Royal  standard  which  occupietl  the  centre  ;*  and  beside 
it  were  placed  the  King  himself  and  his  brothers. 

As  the  hostile  armies  closed  to  the  encounter,  they  set 
up  their  rei«iDective  war-cries:  the  English,  '*  the  Holy 
Rood,  the  Hood  of  God  ;"  the  Normans,  ''  the  Lortl  is 
our  help,"  The  onset  of  the  invaders  was  fierce  and 
impetuous;  its  reception  firm  and  undaunted.  When 
the  Norman  archers  had  delivered  their  tlight  of  arrows, 
tb«y  made  way  for  the  advance  of  tiie  more  heavily 
armed  infantry  :  but  the  efJbrt  of  these  troops  upon  the 
Saxon  front  was  repelled  with  immediate  slaughter; 
and  the  content  only  Ijecame  dubious  when  the  Norman 
Knighthood,  led  by  the  Duke  himself  to  the  support  of 
the  foot,  rushed  in  one  immense  body  upon  liie  English 
line.  The  physical  weight  of  this  mass  of  iron*clad 
chivalry,  the  solid  array  of  the  Baxon  foot,  and  the  com- 
mon desperation  of  both  boats,  rendered  their  collision 
tremendous.  But  favoured  by  the  advantage  of  their 
elevated  position^  their  serried  order,  and  their  steady 
footing,  the  English  sustained  the  shock  in  impenetrable 
strength.  The  furious  charge  of  the  Norman  horse 
broke  and  recoiled  before  the  points  of  their  projecting 
spears ;  and  their  sharp  battle-axes  cut  with  dreadful 
execution  through  the  strongest  armour  of  the  riders. 
Repulsed  and  dismayed,  the  assailants  everywhere  began 
to  give  way  ;  aud  the  commencement  of  a  general  panic 
and  rout  was  quickened  by  the  cry  that  their  leader  him- 
self had  fallen.  But  in  this  hour  of  need.  William 
showed  himself  gifted  with  all  the  courage  of  a  hero, 
and  all  th«calmuess  of  a  great  commander.  Removing 
bis  helmet  to  dispby  his  countenance,  he  galloped 
alon^  the  broken  lines,  exclaiming  aloud  that  lie  yet 
lived,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  he  yet  would  conquer. 
His  indignant  menaces  to  the  fugitives  arrested  their 
flight;  his  presence,  his  voice,  and  his  exertions  rallied 
the  wavering  spirit  and  restored  the  confidence  of  his 
whole  host. 

But  all  his  efforts  mip:ht  still  have  l>een  vain,  if  the 
Enghsh,  in  the  ardour  of  siiccess  and  the  recklessness 
of  their  courage,  had  not,  unmiiidlul  of  recent  expe- 
rience,  committed  the  same  error  which  bad  proved  so 
fatal  to  Iheir  Norwegian  enemies.  Instead  of  remaining 
.firm  on  their  own  grouud^  numbers  broke  from  their 
ranks  to  chase  the  Norman  horse  down  the  hilL  fn 
tlie  same   instant  m   which   the   DuJce  succeeded  in 

*  On  this  spot  the  Conqueror  afltcTwardj  ereeted  a  Mooaftery, 
in  celebration  of  his  victory.  Battle  Abbey  ;  the  origtual  splendour 
of  which  ig  ttiU  uttested  by  very  cxten^v^  remains. 
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rallying  his  followers,  he  wheeled  them  round  upon  J^ 
their  pursuers,  now  disordered  and  breathless,  and,  cut* 
ting  them  off  to  a  man,  took  a  bloody  vengeanee  kit 
his  repulse.  Still  tlie  main  body  of  the  Engliali  stood 
immovable;  and  a  second  genorsd  onset  of  the  Noroiaa 
chivalry  proved  e(pially  unavailing  and  disastrcHia  with 
the  iirsL  But  hopeless  of  breaking  the  hostile  phalanx 
by  any  direct  attack,  William  was  now  stimulalml  by 
despair  to  practise  upon  the  rashness  which  hod  mlftuAf 
betrayed  a  portion  of  the  English  to  their  destruction. 
He  ordered  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  with  m  IbouMod 
horse,  to  make  a  feint  of  charging  a  third  time;  butOB 
reaching  the  English  line  to  flee  as  if  in  confusion.  Tkt 
mttml»§tim  mmmeAtd:  again  the  English  incautiously 
puratied;  and  agifttn  were  they  intercepted  and  mowed 
down  by  another  division  of  cavalry  before  tbff  «obM 
regain  ihcir  position.  Yet  once  more,  such  was  Ifae 
want  of  discipline  and  the  overweening  confidence  of  the 
English,  a  similar  artifice  was  successfully  tried,  sad 
a  similar  penalty  paid  for  their  temerity. 

But  notwitlistanding  their  disasters,  the  ceotce  of  the 
English  army,  where  Harold  commanded  and  IbugM, 
was  firm  and  unshaken*  The  two  valiiuit  broibcctif 
that  Prince  had  long  since  ftiUen  by  bis  aide :  but  while 
the  dauntless  Monarch  hved.  no  Saxon  beut  douhtad 
ofTictory.  The  sun  was  already  setting  upoD  the  CD- 
aanguined  field ;  no  less  than  fittecu  thouaand  chf  tk 
Normans  had  swelled  its  slaughter;  William  hmmiM 
bad  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ;  and  aU  the 
valour  that  his  personal  efforts  and  example  could  in* 
spire,  all  the  expedients  which  his  skill  could  mu§g0k 
only  held  the  event  in  suspense :  until  it  was  decidaikf 
the  random  shot  of  an  arrow  which  pierced  the  ej« 
and  entered  the  braiu  of  the  Saxun  Prince.  His  AiU 
spread  an  immediate  panic,  which  favoured  a  lastchaiye 
of  the  Norman  horse;  twenty  cavaliers  who  liad  swtna 
to  capture  the  Royal  standard,  succeeded,  notwitlifitaod- 
ing  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers,  in  penetrating  to  lie 
spot  and  seized  their  prize ;  and  the  Engliah,  m  Iki  "^J*. 
shades  of  night  closed  upon  the  combat*  broke  and  Ad  ^^^ 
in  all  directions.  They  were  pursued  for  some  time  witil 
merciless  carnage  :  yet  even  in  their  flight  some  battb 
held  bravely  together,  attempted  to  rally,  and  while  tb 
victors  were  entangled  in  the  obstacles  of  the  counlfy, 
achieved  more  than  one  expiring  eflbrt  of  Tengeial 
despair.  But  William,  unconscious  of  fatigue  and  ua- 
satiated  with  slaughter,  still  urged  his  cavalry  upon  the 
track  of  their  reluctant  retreat;  his  ardour  auimated 
his  followers  to  complete  Llie  hardly  earned  victory  ;aiid 
darkness  alone  saved  the  wretched  liemaina  ot  ifae  vao* 
quished  army.* 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  ^^ 
Hastinn;s:  an  event  ever  mi'morable  in  tlie  H istory  of  t^^f^ 
our  Island;  and  worthy,  as  a  celebrated  Writer  has  justly 
observed,  through  the  heroic  valour  displayed  by  both 
armies  and  by  both  commanders^  to  decide  the  fate  of  a 
tnighty  Kingdom.  So  equally  was  it  coutested,  that 
the  death  of  Haroldt  seems  aloae  to  have  turned  the 


*  GuU.  Fid.  p*  12r--'13a.  Drderic  Vital  p.  501,  502,  KaIibb. 
bury,  p.  10  U  102.  Matt.  West,  p,  43 ft-^139.  Buu  "  Sea 
lilm  the  evidence  of  the  famous Tapastry  of  Bayeux, ;:  1  by 

M.  Lancelot,  Memotrft  de  t Academe  det  Inscripu^,,.,  ,„.  .i.  p» 
536—561.  voJ.  xii,  369— ^fiS. 

f  The  «Iead  iKxIy  of  Harold  tnu  found  after  the  batfld  aad 
bmui^ht  to  the  Normau  camp.  It  it  i^iii^lAr  that,  «hil«  AIaIixis* 
bury,  (p,  102.)  and  Utt*r  Saxon  Wrifcen  aHer  hioa^  Attribute  tn 
Willkm  an  act  of  generosity  iu  dttUvcciag  the  co^)««  of  the  CoUm 
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geile  of  victory;  »T*d  but  for  the  fall  of  the  Saxon 
Prince,  it  may  be  doubted  wbetlier,  after  so  Irenieiidoua 
a  confijct,  the  ditniuisiiei!  forces  of  his  rival  would  liave 
sufficed  for  the  soceesftful  proseculion  of  the  work  of 
conquesl.  By  the  Norman  Chroniclers  it  is  acknow* 
]eflgted  that  one4burth  part  of  the  victorious  army  had 
perished  in  the  field;  the  amount  of  the  En^flish  loss  is 
Dot  Mated.  But,  lliongh  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit, 
the  ^lau^rhter  was  probably  greater  than  that  in  the 
Nonnan  ranks»  and  ihou^  it  is  said  to  have  included 
ail  the  Nability  of  the  South  of  Eng-land,  tlie  military 
force  of  the  Northern  IVovincefi  wa»  yet  entire;  tlie 
Kingdom  itself  remained  unsubdued ;  and  the  ancient 
experience  of  the  Danish  wars  had  shown  that  the  na* 
tional  independence  mitfht  survive  a  hundred  defeats. 
By  Saxon  Writers,  therejbref  the  panic  with  which  the 
ItMs  of  a  sing-le  urmy  now  tilled  their  race,  ia  regarded 
as  a  special  work  of  Providence  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,*  The  death  of  their  Prince 
was  an  irretrievable  misfortune ;  Jbr  no  leader  of  suffi- 
cient ability  or  influence  was  left  to  succeed  him.  The 
two  gT'eat  Norlhern  Earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had 
fbllowed  Harold  from  York  too  late  to  share  his  defeat, 
endeavoured,  indeed,  on  their  arrival  in  London,  to 
uphold  the  national  cause  by  placing  the  Crown  on  the 
head  of  its  leocilimate  heir,  the  Etheling  Edgar.  But 
llic  same  youthful  incapacity  which  had  made  it  easy  for 
Harold  to  set  aside  the  pretensions  of  that  last  descend* 
ant  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  rendered  the  Etheling 
utterly  incompetent  to  sustain  Uie  tailing:  fortunes  of  his 
Coimtry.  William,  however,  was,  it  seems,  at  first,  far 
from  considtring:  the  contest  as  decided.  In  additioti  to 
his  heavy  losses  in  the  battle,  his  army  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  alarming  prevalence  of  dysentery  ;  and 
before  he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the  Capital,  he 
hastened  to  secure  a  place  of  safety  for  the  reception  of 
his  BJck  and  reinforcements  trom  the  Continent,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Castle  of  Dover.  That  irapregrnable 
Ibrtresfi  was  surrendered  on  his  first  appearance  before 
it;  and  he  then  directed  his  march  upon  London, 
Though  his  cavalry  easily  dispersed  a  body  of  the  armed 
citizens^  he  found  the  gates  of  the  Capital  closed  against 
him ;  and  hesitating-  to  tempt  the  dubious  issue  of  an 
assault  upon  the  walls,  he  contented  himself  with  burn* 
ing  the  suburb  of  Southwark,  and  drew  off' his  troops  to 
ilie  ravage  of  the  adjacent  Counlies,  The  ^rood  policy 
of  thi»  measure  was  shortly  proved.  Di.ssetition,  dis- 
trust, and  fear  were  paralyzing  the  Saxon  counsels  ;  the 
Earls  Morcarand  Edwin  set  a  fatal  example  of  desertion 
by  retiring  h-orn  the  Capital  ;  and  Stigmud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  repairing  to  the  Norman  quarters, 
made  a  merit  of  being  the  tirst  to  tender  his  submission 
to  the  Conqueror.  Wiitiam  was  crossing  the  Thames 
at  Wahinglbrd  when  he  wa?^  joined  by  the  Primate  ;  and 
on   his  arrival  at  Berkhampatead,  he  was  met  by  the 

Prince  for  inhfrnnetit  to  his  rnothtr  without  ransom,  the  authontiofl 

'  IB  tlM  Nonnan  interest  astert  thjd  the  Conqueror  bArbaroiuly  nB> 

•  foad  hifr  ofl«r  uf  its  weight  in  ^}d  for  that  mekncholy  grati* 

fieatlon,  and   mrilertici  the   bi)dy  to  be  i^nominjoiiuily  liTineil  on  the 

nva-Hhure :    wbeactr,   however,  it   was  afturwards    rfinovi?d   to   the 

Church  at  Waltlimra  which  Haioitl  had  foundwl,    Gtui.  Pict.  p.  135. 

Orderic.  p,  502.     One  ai>ocryph«l  tale  that  the  mangled  botly  of 

UaroUl  could  only  be  r<^ogni»tHl  by  hia  i»ititie«»;  and  anoth<ft  that, 

though  wounded^  his  life  was  preservis)  and  ptidoti^tftl  m  ^tcluvion 

to  th«  reign  of  Heury  1*^  may  he  stiapi-clifd  to  be  equally  the  inven- 

tiona  of  a  later  A>^e,  and  savour,  although  (^a?f  ly  ad^LiftiH:]!  by  the 

cnxldity  uf  some  modtTn  Writers^  more  of  Eonuineif  than  Hiatoiy. 

*  Malrasbiiry^  p.  102      Huat.  p*  369* 
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Etheling  Edgar  liimself,  Edwin,  Morcar.  and  olhers  of  England, 
the  Saxon  Nobility  and  Prelates,  and  citizens  of  Lon-  ^^-v-^ 
doo,  wilh  an  otfer  of  the  Englinh  Crown,* 

The  Conqueror  was  satisfied  to  receive*  by  the  appa- 
rent gift  of  the  Nation,  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  won 
by  the  sword.  He  accepted  the  proffered  allegiance  of 
the  English ;  appointed  tiic  approaching  Fcslival  of 
Christmas  for  his  Coronation  ;  and,  while  he  omitted  no 
precautions  to  secure  his  Government  against  treac)»ery  of'\va" 
and  revolt,  seemed  anxious,  by  the  equity  of  his  ad  minis-  iiam  I, 
tration,  to  reconcile  the  natives  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Although  he  proceeded  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  many  Equity  of 
of  the  adherents  of  Harold  who  had  fallen  in  the  lale  hi» early 
battle^  and  gratified  his  principal  Norman  followers  with  Toigo. 
the  spoil,  he  left  to  the  English  Nobles  in  general  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  property.  Many  of  them, 
including  the  Etheling  Edgar,  he  continued  or  installed 
in  high  offices  of  state  and  trust ;  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don he  granted  several  new  and  important  immnni- 
ties ;  at  his  Coronation  he  freely  took  the  usual  oaths  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  to  govern  according  to  the 
national  laws  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  vigilance  and 
impartiality  of  his  admitristrntion,  to  protect  the  rights  and 
to  win  the  affections  of  all  classes  of  his  new  Biibjects.f 
In  his  own  person  he  granted  a  ready  access  to  every 
petitioner;  and^  if  we  may  believe  one  contemporary 
Historian,  he  even  made  some  efforts,  though  from  his 
time  of  life  ineflectnally,  to  leorn  the  English  language 
in  order  that  he  might  the  better  administer  justice  by  un- 
derstanding every  man^s  complaint  in  his  own  tongue. J 

But  however  sincere  were  these  good  intentions,  they  i^^ien^^f 
were  soon  frustrated  by  the  inevitable  consequences  of  i^ij  fbUow 
[lis  position  between  a  victorious  army  and  a  subjugated  en. 
population.     The  arrogance  and  cupidity  of  his  Norman 
followers  could  neither  be  represRed  nor  satisfied  :  the 
nattiral  hatred  wilh  which  his  English  subjects  tepoM 
the  insolence  and  oppression  of  their  conquerors,  ex- 
tended   itself  to  his  Government   and  person,       Eveti 
during  the  ceremony  of  his  Coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Norman  troops  stationed  without  pretended 
to  mistake  the  acclamations  of  the  English  in  the  Church 
for    I  reason  able  citimours,    and    immediately  began  to 
plunder  and  fire  the  adjacent  houses  :  the  natives  on 
their  part  suspected  a  concerted  design  of  pillage  and 
massacre. §      The   King   with    difficulty    appeased    the 
tumult  ;  and  this  ominous  occurrence  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  olher  disorders  which  increased  the  mutual 
animosity  and  mistrtist  of  the  two  races.     William  in-» 
stituted  many  regulations  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his 
foreign  army  ;  but  even  his  presence  and  vigour  were 
not  always  sufficient  to  curb  the  want  of  discipline  rn  fol- 
lowers, whose  past  claims  he  found  it  difficult  lo  repny, 
and  whose  future  services*  either  by  disgusting  or  dis- 
missing them,  he  could  not  safely  afford  to  lose.     But 
when,  early  in  the  Spring  after  his  accession,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  coniinenlal  Duchy,  the  oppression  of  the  Nor-  Uaiucceti- 
man  officers  and  garrisons  which  he  had  stationed  in  the  fid  '°*'™<^ 
principal  towns,   increased  in    hia    absence  beyond   all  v^°2«h 
bounds,  and  maddened  the  people  into  n  general  insur-     ^   ^" 
rection.     They  were  destitute  of  any  leaders  of  ability      joQf^ 
or  hereditary  influence,  for  the  King  had  been  carefu!  *  , 

GuiL  Bet.  p.  138—141,     Otderic.  p»  503.    Flor*  Wigom, 
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to  lead  the  prliieipal  Ena^lish  Nobilily  in  his  train  to 
Normandy;  and  his  rcliirn  was  imtnediBtely  followed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.*  But  from  this  period 
William  completely  chanfired  the  character  of  his  a*lmiiiis- 
tration,  wtnch  hod  hillierto  been  tempemle  and  forbear^ 
iii£j,  into  an  asjKfCl  of  vuimilii^ted  despot iam.  Kxa»- 
p*;rafed  ut  the  rebellion  of  a  people  whose  attach nieut  he 
had  vainly  striven  to  ifain  by  kintiness,  and  stimylnted 
by  the  interested  re presenta lions  of  his  Norman  Chief- 
of  VVilluim.  tains,  he  indulged  the  dictules  of  a  temper  naturally 
harsh  and  suspicious,  and  sternly  resolved  henceforth  to 
bend  or  break  the  spirit  of  the  subjugated  Nation  under 
a  yoke  of  iron. 
Grierotti  T^i<?  first   measure  by  which   he  evinced   his  altered 

fyrnnriy  of  policy  was  the  imposition  of  an  onerous  tax  opon  the 
bin  stibte-  Enij^lish.  His  next  was  to  deny  to  Earl  Edwin  the 
hand  of  his  dauj^hter,  with  which  he  had  promised  to  re- 
ward  his  submission.  That  {lowerful  Noble  and  his 
brother  Morcar  immediately  resented  the  injury  by  ex- 
citing a  revolt  in  their  Northern  possessions;  but  the 
King,  anticipating-  their  design,  marched  against  them 
with  so  much  celerity,  while  they  were  still  unprepared 
for  resistance,  that  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  his 
mercy.  He  spared  their  lives  and  affected  to  leave  them 
in  possession  of  their  honours;  but  seized  the  occasion 
of  their  rebelhon  to  erect  castles,  which  he  garrisoned 
with  his  Norman  followers,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria.  He  no  longer  cared  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  his  foreign  retainers;  and  from 
ibis  |)enod  the  English,  finding  themselves  delivered 
over  to  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  their  tyrants, 
thuEngUslu  were  provoked  to  C(Wlinual  revolts,  which,  being  under- 
taken withont  concert  and  quelled  in  snccessmn,  served 
only  to  rivet  their  chains  and  to  complete  their  misery. 
The  whole  Body  of  the  Saxon  Nobility  was  goaded  by 
injuries  to  participate  in  these  popular  revolts,  and  then 
by  disgrace  and  confiscations  systematically  devoted  to 
rnin.  Many  of  them,  and  la  the  number  the  Etheling 
Eilgar,  retiring  to  Scotland,  found  refnge  at  the  Court 
of  Malcolm,  and  thence,  in  the  third  year  after  the 
Conquest,  attempted  the  most  formidable  enterprise  with 
whicli  the  power  of  William  had  been  menaced. 

While  supported  by  Malcolm,  the  fugitives  entered 
Norihumbiia,  and,  being  joined  by  insurgents  in  that 
Province,  captured  the  Norman  garrison  of  York,  au 
immense  armament  of  three  hundred  sail,  despatched  by 
Sweno  King  of  Denmark,  who  hod  been  invited  by 
others  of  the  English  Nobles  to  accept  the  Crown,  ap- 
peared off  the  Eastern  coast ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
three  sons  of  Harold,  who,  on  the  fall  of  tlieir  father, 
had  fled  to  Ireland,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Etevonshire 
with  a  Body  of  forces.  Yet  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
William,  and  the  superior  qualities  of  his  veteran  troops^ 
rendered  him  more  than  a  match  for  these  numerous 
but  ill  united  enemies.  The  sons  of  Harold  were  sur- 
prised in  a  predatory  descent  near  Plymoulh,  their  fol- 
lowers destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  ihentselves  compelled 
to  fly  to  their  ships  in  such  a  slate  of  destitution,  that 
they  finally  withdrew  in  despair  to  Denmark.  The 
very  apjiearance  of  William  with  a  well-appointed 
army  in  the  North  wa?*  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into 
Z^]^y  *^^^  confederates.  Tiie  Danes,  who  had  alreadv  landed. 
^  retired    to   their  ships;   and  their  leader  being  either 

intimidated    by    the  fame  of  William  or  bouglit  off  by 
his  gold,  after  hovering  a  few  months  on  tiie  coast  and 
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committing  some  devastation^  reconducted  his  armament 
home,  lielieved  from  this  danger.  William,  although  ^^Vl 
the  spirit  of  revolt  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  "^ 
England,  found  little  difficulty  in  overpoweriog  the 
insurgents.  By  himself  in  person,  or  by  his  officers, 
they  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  the  recapture  of 
York  completed  his  triumph.* 

This  Buccess  was  followed  by  an  act  of  co1d*blooded 
vengeance,  which  should  cover  his  memory  with  eternal  of  Y«i 
infamy.  As  the  Northern  Provinces  had  been  the  repeated  ulai^ 
scene  of  most  obstinate  resistance  to  his  autbority,  he  r»^ 
solved  to  punish  the  insurgents,  to  strike  terror  generally 
through  that  part  of  England,  and  to  protect  his  gir^ 
rison  at  York  from  further  incursions,  liy  utterly  de 
stroying  tlie  whole  counlry  from  the  Quse  to  tlie  Tyof 
with  fire  and  sword.  Throughout  an  extent  of  sixty 
miles,  the  houses  and  provisions  were  burned ;  the  inha- 
bitants slaughtered,  or,  if  they  escaped  pursuit,  leU  Ifl 
die  by  hunger  and  cold  ;  and  so  horribly  complete  wxs 
the  work  of  desolation,  that  while  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  are  declared  to  have  perished 
at  the  time,  the  whole  fertile  district  from  York  to  Dur* 
ham  remained  for  years  a  scathed  and  barren  soJitade^f  ,  . 
After  this  barbarous  and  fearful  burst  of  Tengewittv  ^^^^i 
William  proceeded  with  more  excusable  scvcrilt  to 
chastise  the  Scottish  King,  both  for  the  aid  which  hi 
had  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  for  the  predatory  incttr- 
fiion  into  the  English  Provinces  by  which  he  had  affcoted 
to  support  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
which  bore  down  all  opposition,  the  Conqueror,  cntenilf  "b* «^ 
Scotland,  ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tif ; 
and  desisted  not  until  Malcolm,  coming  in  perftoo  to 
his  camp,  swore  allegiance  to  htm,  solemnly  did  htMnme 
for  his  Kingdom,  and  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  tbe 
English  Crown.  J 

By  the  suppression  of  the   late  general  refoU,  theSofcyi^ 
wliole  English  race  were  now  laid  prostrate  be^re  l4ii  zfflr 
Conqueror.    The  Etheling  Edgar  with  other  Noblcsled  ^JJ^ 
to  Scotland;  the  rest  of  the  insursrents  again  submiiki 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  ;  and  William,  after  a  furliNf 
brief  interval  of  dissimulation,  proceeded  systemattOilly 
to  fulfil  his  design  of  removing  every  Englishmaa  frcnn     ,  ,^ 
political  office  or  power.     The  two  Barb,  Edwin  t^nd  y^^^ 
Morcar,  though   ihey  had   taken  no  part  in  tbe  feccut 
insurrection,  were  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  though, 
when  the  tyrant  ordered  their  persons  to  be  secured,  they 
escaped  from  his  hands  for  a  time,  the  first  was  sbin 
in  his  flight,  and   the  second  was  eventually  compelted 
to  surrender,  and  imprisoned  for  life.§    At  a  later  period, 
Earl  Waltlieof,  another  powerful  Saxon  Noble,  thoagli 
he  had  received  the  King*s  pardon,  and  even  with  itlbi 
hand  of  his  niece  Judith,  was  betrayed  by  the  aduUennii 
perfidy  of  that  Princess  ;  and  on  a  charge  of  no  more 
than   misprision   of  treason,   in   having  concealed   his 
knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  to  which  he  had  refused  Ui 
become   a    party,    he   was   condemned    and    executed.| 
Ilereward,  the  last  English  Chieftain,  wha  bravely  en* 
deavoured  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  to  maintain  tbe 
cause  of  national  independence,  was  reduced  to  offer  a 
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Timet  niHI^nant  nubtnissTon  ;  and  the  Conqueror, 
touched  wilh  admiration  for  his  valour,  and  confiding- in 
hia  grood  faitiii  treated  him  wilh  unusual  generosity.* 
An  opposite  feeling  of  contempt  which  William  enter* 
laiiied  tor  the  imbecile  character  of  the  Etheling  Edgar, 
procured  for  that  Prince  a  similar  lenity.  By  the 
advice  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  who  had  espoused 
his  sister  Marg-arel,  the  last  mnle  descendant  of  Cerdic 
ignominiously  sued  for  pardon  from  the  oppressor  of  his 
race,  and  accepted  a  courtly  establishment  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  who  had  usurped  his 
hereditary  ng^hts  to  the  Crown.f 

The  purpose  of  William  to  transfer  every  place  of 
dig^nity  from  natives  to  foreii^ners  wns  extended  even  to 
Ecclesiastical  offices  ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  policy  he 
was  freely  assisted  by  the  Papal  authority.  At  bis  re- 
qnest»  the  rein^ning  Pontiif,  Alexander  II.,  sent  Legates 
into  England,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  irregular 
means  by  which  Archbishop  Sligand  had  obtained  the 
pallium  from  the  Aniipope  Benedict,  deposed  that  Pre- 
late; and  tlie  King  immediately  promoted  Lanfranc,  a 
Milanese  Monk,  to  the  vacant  Primacy.  Upon  less 
plausible  pretexls  many  of  the  other  English  Prelates 
were  next  deprived  of  their  Sees,  which  were  given  to 
I^ormans  ;  nor  were  these  violent  ejections  confined  to 
the  Episcopal  Order  :  so  that  in  a  few  years  not  only 
every  Bishop,  but  every  considerable  Abl>ot  of  English 
birth  had  been  replaced  by  some  foreigner.  J  But  though 
William  had  made  the  Papal  authority  thus  subservient 
to  his  policy,  he  was  not  himself  the  more  disposed  to 
submit  to  its  encroachments.  While  he  allowed  the 
Pope's  Legates  to  minister  to  his  own  tyranny,  he  pro- 
hibited his  Prelates  from  obedience  to  any  Papal  decrees 
until  ratified  by  himself  ;§  and  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter^  as  well  as  the  respect  which  it  inspired,  was  never 
wore  conspicuous  than  in  the  snhjection  in  which  he 
continued  to  hold  the  EngliVh  Church,  even  after  the 
accession  of  Gregory  VIL  to  the  Tiara,  when  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy  liad  been  raised  to  their  highest 
pilch  bv  the  bold  and  ambitious  spirit  of  that  celebrated 
Pontiff; 

This  exclusion  of  the  native  English  from  all  dig- 
nities, Ecclesiasticid  as  well  as  Civil  and  Military,  com- 
pleted the  signal  revolution  which  had  only  commenced 
with  the  victory  of  Hastings,  The  spectacle  which  it 
aSbrds  in  the  thorough  subjugation  of  a  great  Kingdom 
and  a  brave  and  numerous  People  by  a  foreign  and  de- 
tested enemy,  whose  strengtli  probably  never  exceeded 
jU  original  array  of  sixty  thousand  men,  is  in  itself  so  ex- 
traordinary, as  to  have  attracted  the  wonder  and  engaged 
the  frequent  inquiry  of  Hislorians,  But  the  catastrophe, 
notwithstanding  the  disproportion  of  numencal  force,  is 
eitplained  by  the  relative  position  and  qualities  of  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished.  While  the  Norman  conquerors 
had  the  advantages  of  union  and  discipline,  under  a  single 
leader  of  indefatigable  activity  and  consummate  talents, 
the  Nation  which  they  subdned  were  destitute  of  any  of 
these  means  of  organized  defence.  The  English  had 
never  been  an  united  People;  and  at  no  period  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather  Anglo-Danish  Annals,  had  the 
natives  of  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Kingdom — a  fact  vrhich  has  seldom  been 
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sufficiently  considered — acquired  a  complete  amalgama-  KHgUnd. 
tion  of  political  and  social  feelings.  Again,  the  frequent 
interruption  in  the  legitimate  successiou  of  the  Hoy  at 
Saxon  family,  by  the  Danish  conquest  and  the  usurpa* 
tion  of  Harold,  had  chilled  all  sentiments  of  hereditary 
attachment  in  the  People  to  the  line  of  their  native 
Sovereigns;  and  tlie  youth  and  imbecile  character  of  the 
last  male  heir  of  the  House  of  Cerdic,  although  that 
Prince  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  disqualified 
him  for  rekindling  the  |)Opular  loyalty  and  rousing  the 
national  spirit  in  a  common  cause.  Thus  it  was  that, 
aller  the  fall  of  Harold,  the  English  were  left  without 
a  competent  leader:  for  ttie  few  po^verful  Nobles  wlio, 
under  the  weak  sway  of  the  Confessor,  had  divided  with 
the  great  family  of  Godwin  all  authority  in  the  State, 
were,  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  each  unable  to  secure 
the  lead,  and  none  witling  to  yield  it  to  another.  Their 
struggles  for  the  national  independence  were  therefore 
commenced  without  real  union  among  themselves,  and 
supported  without  hearty  confidence  by  the  People,  To 
these  general  causes  for  the  failure  of  every  revolt  are 
added,  by  a  contemporary  Historian/  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  English  towns,^ — for  almost  the  only 
places  of  strength  in  the  Kingdom  were  the  castles 
erected  and  garrisoned  by  the  Norman  lords  and  their 
retainers,— and  the  consequent  want  of  Jbrlresses,  as 
well  as  leaders,  to  sustain  the  desultory  operations  of  the 
insurgents,  t 

Altogether,  therefore,  it  may  cease  to  eicite  our  sur- 
prise that  the  Englitsb,  notwithstanding  the  native 
valour  of  their  race,  were  everywhere  worsted  in  the 
struggle  with  their  Norman  oppressors;  and  that,  ufier 
a  few  \ears  of  unavailing  resistance,  Ibey  yielded  to  their 
fate  in  ^^ullen,  hopeless  despair.  All  their  Nobility  liad 
either  perished  in  the  conflict,  or  been  reduced  to  ruin 
by  the  loss  of  their  dignities  tind  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates^  Nearly  the  whole  soil  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  political  power,  had 
passed  into  the  bands  of  foreigners  ;  and  the  few  native 
proprietors,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lands,  held 
them  only  as  Sub-viissals  to  the  Noniian  Feudatories  of 
William.  From  the  tyranny  of  those  Chieftains  and 
their  insolent  retainers*  the  People  were  exposed  to  every 
species  of  rapine  and  indignity  ;  and  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Norman  Tongue  into  all  legal  proceedings,  their 
language  itself  seemed  proscribeti.  Whatever  was  Saxon 
in  lineage,  speech,  or  mannerif,  was  in  Norman  estima* 
tion  synonymous  with  degradation  and  barbarism ;  and 
the  very  name  of  an  Englishman  became,  for  above  a 
Century,  a  term  of  contempt  and  itpjjrobium.J  While 
the  common  mass  of  the  Nation  groaned  under  tliis 
bondage,  some  more  geuerous  spirits  indignantly  pre- 

*  Ofdericp,  blL 

f  T\m  cunqueat  of  Eogl&nd  wai  in  fact  only  ibwly  completed 
by  the  *jucr*'iBi¥e  lyppreiisioa  uf  thvae  ijisurrectiuii*  ;  aatl  the 
■trugj^Je  of  the  En^^UitU  for  the  recovi-ry  uf  national  indifit'nJejice 
wa»,  as  II  latt:  Historian  hus  inwisted,  prutr.ictetl  and  honourable. 
(Mackintosh,  Hiatar^  of  Engiand,  vol.  i,  p.  |08.)  But  that  accoiIK 
pli*Ji«l  Writer,  whose  view*  of  earlj  Englnih  Histury  are  in  g<;necml 
ef|iially  comprehensive  and  accurate,  irem»  >carcely  warranted  la 
coniidering  the  chastisement  of  their  revullv  iis  rather  "  a  series  of 
Wftw/*  or  re^lar  camiiaigus  of  a  foreij^  Prince  agaioht  a  people 
yet  uniubdued.  The  alle^iaace  voluntarily  iwom  to  the  t  ornjitfft»r 
at  hi»  exfoliation  by  the  Body  of  the  Saxon  Nobihty,  inchidjii^'  the 
great  Northern  Enrli,  Edwin  and  Moicar,  waa  as  formal  ii  recci^ni^ 
tion  of  Ui8  authority  by  even'  jiart  of  the  Kingdom  as  any  of  bit 
preflece«sori  on  the  Kngliih  throne  had  received. 

I  ingulf,  p,  61— 71,  «tc.  Orderic.  p.  521,  523,  ku  Eiidmer, 
p,  UP. 
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ferred  enWe  to  skvery ;  hnd  a  BoHy  of  Nobles  and  their 
'  foHowers  sailing  to  ihe  Mediterranean,  found  their  way 

10  the  Ciiurt  of  Constat! tinople*  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  In  the  wars  of  Alexius  with 
the  Normans  of  Italy,  these  Engflish  exiles  dispfayetl 
their  v;do«r  and  revenge  ap^-ainst  the  kindred  race  of 
their  oppresMir^,  United  with  some  IXinish  adventurers 
under  the  common  title  of  Varangians,  their  descend- 
ants, preser\'in|j  the  Saicon  nam€  and  lan'^nage  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years*  proved  the  bravest  and  most 
ibithful  g^uardrt  of  the  Byxanline  Throne  until  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  before  the  French  and  Veneliau  Cni- 

•  saders.  ♦  Other  Saxons  of  rank  sought  a  refug-e  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  beinc^  protected  and  gifted  with  estates  by  its 
Sovereij^n,  became  I  he  founders  of  many  of  the  most 
distin«;iii.shed  families  among  Ihc  Southern  or  Lowland 
Nobi  I  i  ty  o  f  t  h  at  K  i  n  gdom ,  t 

The  measures  by  which  William  cemented  the  fabric 
of  hia  despotism,  display  him  in  the  li^ht  of  a  craiiy 
and  fai^ighted  statesman,  as  well  as  a  Ttgorous  con- 
queror. While  he  rewarded  his  followers  by  gradually 
parcelling  among  them  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  Nobles^  and 
inveiittng  his  chief  officers  with  hereditary  governmenU 
in  the  shape  of  Earidoms,  he  in  general  effectual ly  pre- 
vented any  of  them  from  becoming  too  powerful  by  dis- 
tributing their  estates  over  various  purtsof  the  Kingdom. 
The  further  subdivision  of  their  lands  among  their  own 
retainers,  in  exchange  for  military  service^  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence;  and  the  complete  introduction  of  the 
Feudal  System  into  England  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  position  in  which  the  conquerors  were  placed* 
But  while  William  was  obviously  led  to  establish  that 
form  of  polity  in  his  new  dominions,  to  wliich  his  fol- 
lowers were  already  habituated  by  the  practice  of  their 
own  Country,  he  took  care,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served,]: by  one  signal  innovation  in  the  principles  of 
Feudalism,  to  secure  his  own  immediate  authority  over 
every  class  of  landed  proprietors  :  for  he  compelled  not 
only  his  tenants  in  chief,  but  their  Vassals  also,  to 
swear  fealty  to  himself.  He  ts  believed  to  have  divided 
the  whole  Kingdom  into  about  sixty  thousand  Knights' 
lees;  from  each  of  which  the  service  of  a  mounted 
soldier  was  due  to  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  to  the  Baron 
under  whom  the  Sub-fief  was  held.§  By  this  means  he 
could  at  all  limes  call  a  numerous  army  into  the  field ; 
nor  did  he  trust  only  lo  such  Feudal  levies^  for  he  be- 
sides kept  large  Bodies  of  mercenary  troopa  in  his  pay.| 
These  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  by  the  extortions 
with  which  he  swelled  hia  revenues.  The  demesne 
'  lands  of  the  Crown,  increased  by  confiscations  to  nearly 
fiileen  hundred  manors,  all  which  he  retained  for  his 
own  profit^  and  tar  me  d  out  to  the  highest  bidders, 
yielded  him  a  great  income. ^f  The  Feudal  incidents 
which  he  rigorously  levied  from  his  great  Vassnls  and 
their  tenants,  formed  also  a  continual  source  of  revenue. 
Tallages,  or  aids  in  another  form,  with  tolls  and  cus- 
tom9i  were  heavily  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  of  all 
cities,  burghs,  and  sea  ports  ;  and  the  whole  riira!  Eng- 
lish population  was  grievously  taxed  by  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  imposition  of  the  Danegelt,  which  we  have 

*  J>u  Canjje,    Not.  tid  Ahxiad.  p.  256—258.    Idem  *ur  f^Ie- 
hardomnt  p-  296—298* 
t  Hiimf*,  Hhf,  Engtand^  Tol.  L  p,  330, 

iVide  p.  457  of  this  vwhirae. 
Onkric,  p,  5'iX     SpelkziaD)  G/otMtxriumt  im  v,  Twoovw* 

11  hwilf.  p.  79.      Chron.  Sux.  ]>.  185. 
%   CArort,  Sax.  p.  1 88. 
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seen  that  the  Confessor  bad  abolished.  From  the 
gregale  of  these  extortions,  the  Kiirg  is  declared  by  a 
contemporary  authority,* to  have  obtained  sumssoen^r* 
mons  for  the  times,  as  to  appear  almost  incredible;  und 
being  also  a  great  economist^  he  became  the  wcalthiot 
Prince  in  Europe. 

The   rat^mcious  anxiety  of  Williani   to   frustrate  ^C«|J 
attempts  at  evasion,  as  well  by  his  Normaii  Vaaia2sMef£ 
the  subjugated  English,  in  the  payment  of  ilMat  cslgr*^^ 
t  ion  ale  dues  to  the  Crown,  gave  rise  to  one   tntmotMn    ^i 
work  of  statistical  labour     This  was  the  compilatifni  of    ^^ 
that  curious  and  celebrated  record,  kt>owii   ynder  tiie 
name  of  Domesday  Boohf     By  the   Royal  eomantitl, 
Commissioners  were  employed  to  make  aa  enact  ntr«fy 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  Kingdom :  their   divistona  aad 
value  ;  the  nature  and   obligation  of  the  Icuurcs  maim 
which  they  were   held ;  the  amount  of  asaeasmeul  ibr 
the  Danegelt  to  which  they  were   liable;  tkft  Banetil 
their  proprietors  ;  and  the  number  and  condjtton  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  both  free  and  servile^  of  the  towva  imI 
country.     The  information  thus  obtained  by  the  ofkmt 
labour  of  six  years,  was  collected  ioto    two    voliaa»^ 
which,  under  the  expressive  title  of  the  Book  of  Jiaig^ 
ment,  were  deposited  in  the  Royal  Exchequer ;  and  thii 
great  Work,  though  its  object  renders  it  less  hoooiKiUl 
lo  the  genius  of  the  Conqueror  than  some  WrHtB^lvt 
imagined^  is  the  most  precious  monument  ilLuslnlif t ill 
the  ancient  condition  of  tlie  Kingdom^  wbicb  baa  hea 
preserved  to  our  times4  J^Sf 

To  complete  the  picture  of  William's  despoHhp^  ^"'jferl^ 
act  remains  to  be  recorded,  which  its  iFery  waalooaaiigL 
rendered  far  more  inexcusable  than  the  s»evere9i or  bmI 
rapacious  measures  dictated  by  his  policy.     Tbe  Usmd 
the  chase  was,  next  to  ambition  and  avarice,  bisfltmq^ 
passion  ;  and  to  gratify  this  he  was  not  contenied  iiitk 
the  possession  of  the  numerous  Royal    Ibreata  alm^ 
reserved  by  the  Saxon  Soyereigna  for  Uieir  acBBMBM 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  Kingdom^  but  resolved  toouMi 
a  new   wilderness   in   tlie   vicinity  of    Witicbeslov  bm 
usual   residence.      He    therefore    caused  above 
square  miles  of  the  richest  and   most   populous 
in  Hampshire  to   be   laid    waste  for  tile  proieclMn  li 
game.     The  inhabiiaDts  were  cruelly  espeUed  willoii 
compensation,  their  cottages  and  even   Cbiardiea  nd         i 
Monasteries  were  burned,  and  the  whole  traet  was  &)■»' 
doned  to  herds  of  deer  aud  other  wild  animal  a.  $  Tbaaiiiii 
of  the  New  Forest  which,  at  the  distance  of  sevn  Ctft- 
turies^  the  same  district  still  retains*  marks  ibeaafstfll 
this  atrocious  caprice  of  his  tyranny ;  and  ibe  saqpa- 
nary  laws  by  which  he  guarded  his  pleasures  are  Botai^^^ 
execrable  memoTiaJs  of  his  inhumanity.  By  lbese»  'tt"*?^  ' 
Age  in  which  even  the  crime  of  murder  migbi  be  am' 
muled  by  a  peeuaiary  fine,  the  man  wha  kdled  a  haA 
or  a  wild  boai  on  the   Royal   demesnea  mia 
with  the  loss  of  his  eyes.     Tbe  blood  of  bis 
indeed,  was  considered  of  less  value   in    bis   miad  thaa 
the  lives  of  these  animals:  for  **  so  much,  he  loved tka 
high   deer/'  says    the  simple  language   of  Ibe 
Chronicie^  *'  as  if  he  had  been  tfaeir  iklber.^'lt 


•  Ordttic,  p.  52X 

f  St«  th&t  msad  m  t)le  3titCTtiimemit  Divimom^ 

I  IngiAt  p.  79,     CAnm.  Sa^,  p,  190.     HuoL  p.  370, 
p.  4fiO, 

{  Malmslmry,  p»  1 11 ,    Hunt,  p.  73U 
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m§.  The  impor  lance  of  ihai  great  re  vol  yt  ion  which  was 
9^^  e^ecied  by  the  Norman  Oonqiteftt,  has  demanded  n  de- 
Bi  tailed  narration  of  the  aMasims  of  the  Conqueror :  the 
1^-  rernuinin^  transactkHiB «f  hm  reig;n  may  be  more  briefly 
^'  dismissed-  So  effect— iy  Had  the  Bpirit  of  his  English 
'  subjects  been  broken  by  the  deKpolic  (iirceof  his  govern- 
loetit  that,  after  the  fiubinisBion  of  the  brave  Hereward, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Kingdom  was  undiwturbed  even 
by  a  flingfle  tumuH  of  the  native  population.  But  the 
arbitrary  character  of  hh  admmistralioii  was  less  pa- 
tiently endured  by  hh  own  followers  ;  and  ir*  Che  tenth 
year  of  his  reig^,  during  bis  absence  tVom.  lire  Kingdom, 
the  discontents  offiomecjfbrs  Norman  Barons  burnt  forth 
into  open  rebellion.  The  Royal  authority,  bowever,  was 
too  firmly  eatabliahed  to  be  shaken  even  by  Ihe  eiforts  of 
these  powerful  malecontents  ;  and  before  William  could 
return  from  Normandy,  the  insurgents  had  been  defeated 
ill  thefieid  by  the  Grand  J  urticiarieg,  William  deWarrenne 
and  Richard  de  Bienfait,  to  whom  he  had  commit  ted 
tlie  government  of  the  Realm.*'"  A  second  invasion 
with  which  he  waa  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the 
King  of  Denmark^  was  averted  through  tlie  mutiny 
joid  dispersion  of  Uie  armament ;  and  the  immense 
Smot  of  mercenaries  which  he  had  levied  to  repel  this 
Ibreign  enemy,  served  only  to  astonish  and  o\'erawe  the 
subjects  of  both  races  by  the  display  at'  his  resources. t 
But  his  glory  and  fortune  could  not  secure  him  from 
more  afflicting  hostility  ;  and  the  dedine  of  his  life  was 
disquieted  by  the  domestic  feuds  of  his  own  House, 
Robert  Courtho8e4  the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  dis- 
gusted by  his  partiality  for  the  two  younger,  William  and 
Henry^roseiu  arms  against  bim  in  Normandy;  and  being 
supported  in  thisunnatural  rebellion  by  some  of  the  Nobles 
of  that  Duchy,  the  Prince,though  expelled  from  its  terri- 
tory, far  scYiiral  years  braved  his  father's  authority  by  desul- 
tory inroads  from  the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  France.§ 
A  recoucilialiou  was  at  length  eirected:|l  but  William^ 
ffobably,  never  forgave  the  countenance  which  he  sna- 
Ittfited  that  the  King  of  France,  Philip  J,,  had  aftbrded 
to  his  rebellious  son.  In  ibis  tamper  a  silly  jest  which 
the  Frendi  Monarch  was  reported  to  haventlered  at  his 
expense,  sulTiced  to  produce  the  first  of  a  hundred  wars 
between  the  two  Crowns.  If  WilHujn'e  revenge  was  fatal 
•&"  to  his  own   life.      In  entering  the  town  of  Mantest 

•  Ordenc,  p.  536.     Inpiiir  p.  73. 

4  Chnm.  S«x.  p.  165—187,     Saxo  Grmn.  p.  217. 

X  CoMrthoic,  or  Skarihatf,  so  named  by  Witliam  himself,  from 

Iui»  iii«rt|  ilout  figure.      GamLarom^  or  EomntI*iegi,  another  Mobrifme^ 

which  t}ie  Coaqiicror  bcstuwcd  upon  his  eldeet  born,  i»  equally  eat* 

,  pressive  tjf  hia  ptTson,  and  of  the  coar«e  raillery  which  foramn  the 

courtly  huraaur*  of  the  Xlth  Century. 

^  Otdetie.     p.    545.     Miitiiitbury,  p.  106.     Hoveden,  p.  45€, 

1 1  Two  drcumstancei  iUuitrative  of  manners  d*«erv«  to  b©  rc«cu«d 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  the  other  partictilarii  of  tJiijj  petty  aad 
tinnatural  contest  belween  fatht^randson  maybe  coQsi{,rnet]«  It  wai 
a  frolic,  or  insult  put  upon  Ihthett  hy  bis  brolhcTB^  who  emptied  a 
pitcher  uf  water  on  hii  hea4l  from  a  bakoay,  which  proditc«d  the 
w»r.  He  ruibed  up  jtiairi  with  hiH  Jrmwn  aword  to  avenge  the 
affront ;  nml  after  the  Kin^  hitd  with  difiicuUy  &aved  his  younger 
AODK  from  the  fury  of  their  offended  Ijruther,  the  lalter  withdrew 
from  bis  Crmrt  and  commenced  hostilities.  In  the  course  of  these 
tzoubles^  Kotwrt  uuwittini^ly  encouutertid  his  father  j»  peniioo,  and 
wouad«d  atnl  unhorsed  him  before  he  rvcogoiBed  his  cutintenance 
under  his  helmet  Horror-stricken  at  llie  diHCovi'ry^  he  raised  the  a,g«d 
%ing  from  tbd  g^round,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  flood 
of  tea«  iued  fur  pardi^n.  Wdliain  sternly  replied  only  with  a 
inaledictioM  ;  but  Ihe  i;rief  and  entreaties  of  liis  Qtteeu  allenrjicdi 

IrecDDcaeil  him  to  their  common  ioa.    Flor.  Wig.  p.  619. 
'  f  S«e  p.  528  of  thia  volume. 
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which  bad  been  burned  by  hia  tfoops,  liis  horse,  tr#»nding 
on  the  embers  of  the  fire»  suddenly  pi  unbred,  and  threw 
him  with  such  violence  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  as 
to  produce  a  ruptcrre  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
Perceivini^  his  dangerous  condition,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  litter  back  to  Rouen  :  where,  after 
lingerifig-  for  some  weels,  he  enpired  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-first  df  his  English 
reifi^n.* 

On  bk  death-bed  fhe  Conqueror,  formally  bequeathing^ 
the  Duchy  of  Norm^indy  to  hi.*i  eldest  son,  Robert  Court- 
hose,  who  was  al>sent,  had  at  the  same  time  declared 
bis  auxions  xvish  that  the  Crown  of  Eus^laud  mi^ht  de- 
volve on  his  second  and  favourite,  William :  a  disposi- 
tion  which,  thourrh  sug^g^sted  by  partial  aff*eclton,  seems 
to  have  been  justified  by  a  recoj^nised  principle  of  Feu- 
dality, that,  whfle1>e  was  bound  to  leave  the  iuheritance 
of  his  fathers  to  his  first-born,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be- 
stow his  acquired  dominions  on  whomsoever  he  pleased. 
Robert  no  sooner  beard  of  his  death  than  he  hastily 
emerged  from  a  voluntary  seclusion  ;  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Rouen  took  peaceable  possession  of  his  Duchy.  But 
if  he  were  already  inclined  to  dispute  Ills  brother's  pre- 
tensions to  the  English  Crown,  he  found  his  purpose 
anticipated  by  the  activity  of  that  Prince.  William,  from 
his  ruddy  complexion  surnamed  Rufus^  or  the  Red,  had 
by  his  fond  parent's  desire  flown  from  his  bedside  to 
England,  with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  the  dying 
Monarch  to  the  Primate  Lanfranc;  and  that  Prelate 
exerting  all  the  power  of  the  Church  in  his  cause,  while 
his  own  fair  promises  won  over  the  principal  Nobility  to 
his  interest,  he  was  proclaimed  King  without  opposi- 
tion, and  crowned  at  Westminster  in  less  than  three 
weeks  after  his  father^s  decease.  The  first  open  resist- 
ance to  his  title  was  raised  by  his  uncle,  Eudes,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux*  and  Earl  of  Kent,  the  uterine  brother,  and 
who  had  been  BFuccessively,  the  rapacious  minister,  the 
bold  enemy,  and  the  captive  of  fhe  Conqueror.  The 
support  which  the  Prirnale,  Lanfiranc,  whom  he  person- 
ally hated,  had  given  to  tl>e  new  King,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  the  turbulent  Earl-Bishop,  now  only  released 
from  his  prison  by  a  permission  extorted  from  tlie  dying 
Conqueror,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
parly  in  favour  of  Robert.  The  virtues  and  vices  of 
that  Prince,  whose  portrait  has  been  already  sketched 
among  the  hi-rocs  of  the  Fh-st  Cra^iadct  equally  unfit- 
ted him  to  cope  successfully  with  his  active  and  crafty 
brother.  Though  he  encouraged  the  Anglo-Norman 
Bamng  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  new  King,  he  in- 
dolently delayed  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  until 
William  had  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  driven  E tides 
and  his  principal  associates  into  banishment.  In  his  dan- 
ger, the  King  had  sought  the  aid  of  his  native  English  sub- 
jects, whose  hatred  of  their  Norman  oppressors  induced 
them  eagerly  to  answer  the  appeal  hy  flocking  to  his 
standard;  and  he  was  indebted  fur  his  success  chiefly 
to  their  services.  These  he  indeed  repaid  only  with 
empty  thanks  and  hollow  promises  of  future  favour  : 
but  with  the  necessity  which  had  obliged  him  to  court 
their  assistance,  arose  the  first  dawn  of  their  deliverance 
fixjm  bondage.     From  this  epoch,  throughout  the  con- 

♦  Orderic.  p.  654— 662.  Earlmer,  p.  13.  H not  p.  371,  Chron 
Sajc.  p.  IBS.  But  some  intt'n.'stinjyr  particulani  of  the  last  illnviis, 
deaths  and  burial  uf  the  Conqut;irur  of  England,  wJl  be  fount! 
alrcaiiy  related  after  Ordericus,  uud«r  the  nvad  of  the  FreMck 
Annaitj  in  p.  519  of  thi»  votintia. 

f  Vide  p,  593  of  thii  volumt. 
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tests  by  which  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror  main- 
tained their  rival  pretensions  and  desolated  the  King- 
dom, the  weiirht  of  the  conquered  race  was  more  and 
more  sensibly  felt  in  the  balance  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  Norman  tyrants  thai  the  Saxons  slowly 
recovered  their  independence.* 

Not  contented  with  expelling'  his  brother*s  partisans 
from  the  Island,  William  crossed  into  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  principally  composed  of  his  English 
Bubjecls,  and  g-ained  many  advantages  over  the  impro- 
vident thougli  galbnt  Robert.  A  period  was  put  to 
these  hostilities  by  the  exertions  of  the  Norman  Nobles, 
whose  interest  it  was,  as  generally  holding  lauds  under 
both  Princes  in  the  Kingdom  and  in  the  Duchy,  to  pre- 
serve their  possessions  by  maintaining  their  double  aUe- 
giance.  They,  therefore,  persuaded  the  brothers  to 
conclude  a  pacification,  by  the  principal  article  of  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  survivor  of  the  two  should 
succeed  to  the  dominions  of  the  other.  The  first  use 
whicii  Robert  ^ml  William  made  of  their  reconciliation 
was  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  younger  brother 
Henry,  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  with  the  Duke. 
Having  received  for  his  portion  by  his  father's  will  only 
five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  without  lauded  domains.f 
this  Prince  had  endeavoured  to  form  an  establishment 
for  himself  by  the  purchase  of  some  territories  from 
Robert.  The  elder  brothers,  who  b*jth  were  jealous  of 
his  talents  and  rising  importance,  united  to  despoil  him 
of  these  estates ;  and  expelling  him  from  the  Duchy, 
they  drove  him  in  great  poverty  to  wander  for  some 
time  over  Brittany  in  quest  of  an  asylum.  J  The  perfidy 
of  William  in  refusing  to  perform  one  of  the  stipidated 
conditions  of  the  lute  Peace  by  delivering  up  the  fort- 
resses which  he  had  acquired  in  Normandy,  produced  a 
second  war  between  hitn  and  Robert,  in  which  he  main- 
tained his  advantage  less  by  arms  than  by  the  dexterous 
application  of  bribes.  The  contest  was  terminated  by  the 
use  of  the  same  weajicns  in  a  different  shafje.  Europe  was 
now  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  First  Crusade  ; 
and  Robert,  inspired  with  the  general  passion  to  engage 
in  that  enterprise,  but  ever  straitened  for  money  by  his 
prodigal i I y,  offered  with  characl eristic  recklessness  the 
mortgage  of  his  dominions  to  his  brolhcr,,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  himself  for  the  expedition.  For  the 
inadequate  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  offered  him 
the  Government  of  Normandy  for  five  years  \  and  Wil- 
liam eagerly  closed  with  a  proposal  equally  advantageous 
to  his  wily  ambition  and  grateful  to  his  fraudulent  and 
over-reaching  temper.  Hoping,  doubtless,  to  convert 
the  temporary  pledge  into  a  permanent  possession  of 
the  Duchy,  he  extorted  the  money  from  his  English 
subjects;  and  immediately  assumed  the  administration 
of  Normandy,  which  be  continued  to  hold  to  his  death. § 

The  reign  of  William  was  distinguished  by  few  other 
events  of  importance.  A  war  with  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, a  revolt  of  the  Welch,  and  a  second  rebellion  of 
some  of  his  Barons,  had  consecutively  divided  liis  atten- 
tion with  his  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  Normandy.  In 
revenge  for  the  predatory  incursions  with  which,  during 
his  absence  in  that  Duchy,  the  Scottish  King  had 
afflicted  the  Northern  Counties,  William  led  an  army 

•  Orderic.  p.  662— 6fi9,  C/tron^  Sitr.  p.  192—195.  JVlalrasbury, 
p.  120.     Matt,  Parii,  p.  1 0«1 2, 

f  Orderic.  p,  660. 

I  IhuL  p.  t^ye — 698. 

I  Orderic.  u.  714—764.  C^m.  Saae,  p.  198—204,  Blalmibury, 
l..l2i--123.  ^ 
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across  the  border,  and  obliged  Malcolm  to  renew  the  ti^ 
homage  which  that  Prince  had  formerly  renderwi  to  his  ^•^sl 
Father.  This  submission  did  not  prevent  Makolm  ^^i 
from  bursting  into  Northumberland  two  years  aftemrards  *-  ^ 
with  a  numerous  force;  but  while  engaged  in  raTagixig  1^ 
that  County  he  was  surprised  and  slain,  together  with 
his  eldest  son,  by  the  troops  of  its  Earl,  Robert  Mow- 
bray; and  the  anarchy  into  which  Scotland  was  plungvd 
by  this  event  suspended  ftxrther  hostilities.*  The  iseue 
of  William's  contest  with  the  Wetch  was  less  advaa- 
tageous ;  for,  in  the  attempt,  afler  the  example  of 
Harold,  to  chastise  their  insurrections  against  his  supre- 
macy by  the  invasion  of  their  Country,  he  was  twice 
compelled  to  retreat  both  with  loss  and  disgrace.  Bat 
thenceforth  resuming  the  wise  policy  of  his  lather,  he 
contented  himself  with  strengthening  the  chain  of  fort- 
resses which  the  Conqueror  had  constructed  along  the 
English  frontier,  or  Marches,  to  restrain  the  incurstons 
of  wild  enemies,  who  were  themselves  inaccessible  to 
attacks. t  Against  his  own  Vassals,  William  was  oioie  8*^5 
successful  Their  second  rebellion  was  headed  hj^* 
Mowbray,  the  powerful  Earl  of  NorthumberbDd,  and 
apj)ears  lo  have  aimed  at  the  dethronement  of  the  King. 
But  the  activity  of  William  disconcerted  the  conspinicj; 
Mowbray  himself,  after  a  vain  resistance,  was  captufMl 
and  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  \i^e^*y  and  liii 
accomplices  were  variously  punished  with  death,  baniflh- 
ment,or  heavy  fines  on  their  estates.  J 

The  principal  feature  in  the  domestic  administratioR 
ofWilliam*s  reign  was  unbounded  rapacity;  and  liti 
extortions  reached  every  class  of  his  subjects.  But  the  j|^' 
wealth  of  the  Church  especially  tempted  his  cupiditf ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  schism  and  consequent  weak- 
ness in  the  Papacy  to  refuse  a  recognition  either  of 
Urban  11.  orof  the  Anlipope  Clement, he  kept  roftny  SfP 
and  Abbeys  vacant,  and  appropriated  their  rich  revtime 
to  his  own  uses.  The  death  of  the  virtuous  and  sble 
Primate  Lanfranc,  whose  services  in  obtaining  f<ir  him 
the  Crown  he  repaid  with  the  basest  ingratitude  and 
oppression,  removed  every  obstacle  lo  his  schemes  of 
spoliation  and  left  the  English  Church  at  his  mercy.  He 
refused  for  four  years  to  fiO  up  the  vacant  Arehbkshof)* 
ric;  until  during  a  fit  of  remorse,  produced  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  he  was  persuaded  to  name,  as  succenar 
to  Lanfranc,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  similar  character,  lllft 
learned  and  celebrated  Ansekn.  But  with  retumiaff 
health,  lie  began  to  oppress  the  new  Primate  as  he  bad 
done  the  last ;  and  by  persecuting  him  with  demands 
for  money,  which  an  impoverished  See  was  unequal  tu 
supply,  finally  drove  him  to  seek  refuge  from  these  ex- 
actions in  a  voluntary  exile,§  The  sums  of  which  the 
King  thus  rapaciout^ly  plundered  his  Lay  and  Eoclciir 
astica!  subjects,  he  as  prodigally  consumed  in  the  groasest 
debaucheries,  or  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  minions.  lo  Hii 
the  dark  picture,  indeed,  which  the  Monkish  Historians 
have  drawn  of  bis  infamous  life,  they  might  be  suspected, 
under  a  natural  prejudice  against  an  oppressor  of  their 
Order,  to  have  exaggerated  his  vices;  if  the  jxwtnilt 
were  not  both  in  harmony  with  every  recorded  transaC' 
lion  of  his  public  reign,  and   fully  confirmed  by  ibt 

•  OnlLTie  p.  700,  701.   CAron,  Sax,  p.  197—199.  Stmeoa  ] 
elm.  p.  *21B,  *l\\h 

t  Chrfitt.  SnjT.  p.  20?— 205.     Simeon  Dimolm.  p,  219, 

\  Orderic.  p.  702—704.     Chron.  Sax.  p.  204,     Simeon  X>iiii«lai. 
p.*i21. 

^  Orderic,  p.  764—774.     Chron,  Sax.  p.  198, 199.    Ma 
p.  123.    EAdmer,  p.  1&--43. 
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report  of  iTic  Saxon  Chronicter,  who,  in  the  favour 
affected  by  William  lo  the  English  race,  may  he  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  less  reason  for  condemning  his 
memory.*  It  cannot^  therefore,  be  doubted,,  Ihat  the 
event  which  suddeniy  cut  short  his  violent  and  flagitious 
career,  was  a  happy  deliverance  for  his  People,  After 
the  deep  carouse  oi  his  noonday  meal  at  Winchesteri  he 
bad  gone  into  the  New  Forest  to  hunt,  and  had  sepa- 
rated from  his  attendants  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  game, 
when  at  sunset  he  was  discovered  by  some  peasants 
lifeless  and  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the  earth,  with  the 
broken  shat^  of  an  arrow  sticking  iu  his  breast* t  In 
the  same  forest  one  of  his  brotfiers  had  formerly  pe- 
rish ed  acci  de  n  I  al  I  y  w  h  i  1  e  en  gaged  in  t  h  e  ch  a  se ;  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  remark  of  a  superstitious 
Age  that  he  was  the  second  of  his  family »  who,  by  the 
retribylive  vengeance  of  Heaven,  met  a  violent  death  on 
the  same  scene  which  had  been  cruelty  desolated  for 
his  pleasures,! 

Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  both  by  the  claims  of 
primogeniture  and  Ihc  faith  of  treaties  the  rightful  suc- 
cessor of  William,  was  now  on  his  return  from  the  Cni- 
«ade,  in  Southern  Italy  :  where,  in  ignorance  of  the 
catastrophe  which  should  have  given  him  the  Crown,  he 
lingered  lo  wed  the  fair  and  noble  Sybilla,  a  maiden  of 
the  Norman  race  of  Guiseard,  His  absence  and  indo- 
lence a  second  time  produced  his  exclusion  from  the 
English  Throne,  Henry,  his  youngest  brother,  who 
seems  to  have  reconciled  himself  with  Willium<,  and  was 
living  at  his  Court,  had  gone  with  him  to  hunt  in  the 
New  Forest  on  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  no  sooner 
heard  that  he  was  slain,  than  he  galloped  back  to 
Winchester,  possessed  himself  of  all  the  money  which 
the  prodigality  of  the  late  King  had  lefl  in  the  Royal 
treasury,  and  employed  it  with  so  much  address  and 
promptitude,  as,  only  three  days  afterwards,  to  secure  his 
Coronation  at  Westminster.  In  thus  audaciously  usurp- 
ing his  eldest  brothers  rights,  he  declared  that  he  had 
feceived  the  Crown  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
Barons  of  the  Reahn ;  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
lo  concihate  both  the  Clergy  and  the  Ntilion  by  promul- 
gating a  Charter  of  liberties,  in  which  he  bound  himself 
lo  restore  and  respect  the  ancient  unmunities  of  the 
Church,  to  keep  no  Sees  or  Benefices  vacant,  lo  abstain 
from  the  arbitrary  exactions  wiih  wliieh  his  father  and 
brother  had  burthened  the  Feudal  Incidents,  and  to 
revive  the  Laws  of  King  Edward  with  the  Conqueror's 
amendments.  While  the  first  two  of  these  provisions 
gratified  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  and  the  Crown  Vassals 

•  Onleric,  p.  632.  763,  kc,  Hitiit,  p.  379.  Malmsbury,  p.  122, 
M*tt.  Paris,  p.  *1G,     Eadmtr,  p  24,     CArofl.  Ajj-,  p.  208. 

I  Accurtliri|;j  t(i  tilt*  common  tale,  which  onj^imiU'd  in  the  report 
of  the  liroe,  (Matmsburyj  p.  126,  Matt.  Fims,  p,  37,  &c)  William 
Wftit  acciilvjilaHy  ^bot  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  Flench  Kniubt,  whoj  in 
diftoi&yp  immediately  putting  ^purat  tu  hii  horse,  tiivd  to  the  sea-coast 
ftisd  crosstrd  to  the  (Jontioent.  whure  he  joined  the  First  Crysad«  at 
an  i^xplatioii  for  this  invotimtary  homicide.  But  Dr.  Lingard  (f/iff* 
of  Enstandy  vol  11.  p.  I  "16.)  has  statbfactorily  ^howa  frum  a  passage 
ill  Suger*i  Life  of  Lorn i  /7.  of  Fmncej  that  Tyrrel  OQ  his  rvturn 
from  Pak'stine,  when  be  had  no  ionger  auy  motive  of  hope  or  (vox 
in  eoDceaUng  Ihu  truth,  madis  frequent  and  sukmn  declaiaiions 
b«£ufe  Su|^-r  him^elf^  thut  he  never  tsaw  thu  Kiti^  on  th«  day  of  his 
d«£ath,  or  entered  that  p^irt  tif  the  forest  in  which  he  fell.  It  may  be 
•UHpectedj  from  the  hutred  which  hii  rajiacious  tyranny  had  pro* 
TokeiJ,  Ihat  ha  died  by  treason;  il  was  easy  and  poUticto  attribute 
bii  fate  (u  an  abiient  mdividiuiJ ;  and  his  succeifi^or,  as  I>r*  JLtnguT)!] 
luui  oliMTved,  wiis  httle  sulicUuus  to  inquire  into  the  real  character 
of  the  event  which  raised  him  to  the  tlmjue, 

J  Orderic,  p.  7t*l|  782,  CAtoa.  «Sfdx.  p.201.  Malmsbury,  p.  126, 
VOL.  XI. 


of  Normaji  blood,  the  third  was  more  especially  accept-    England, 
able  to  the  whole  English   race,  whose  attach ment  lo  '•^^^^-m^^ 
the  Laws  of  their  fathers  had  t>een  increased  lo  etuhnsi-       From 
asm  by  the  oppression  of  their  fo^ei^fn  tyrants.     The      a.  r>, 
next  measure  of  Henry  was  stitl  more  pleasing:  lo  his      1066* 
Saxon    subjects.     He    espoused    Matilda,    or    Maud^         *** 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  Kin^  of  Scotland,  i*ho,  throti^h      *•  ^' 
her  mother  Margarel,  sister  of  llie  Etheling  EdG^ar^  was      Al§9. 
descended   from    the  Royal  Saxon  line,  and  destined  by 
ihis   murriag:e   to   mingfle  the  blood   of  the  Hou^^c   of 
Cerdic  with  that  of  the  Norman  Dynasty.    The  nuptials 
of  Henry  with  this  virtuous  and  beautiful  Princess,  liiug- 
atTectionately  remembered   by  the   English    as  **  good 
Queen  Molde,**  were  solemnized  by  Archbishop  Ansel m, 
who  had  nuw  returned   from  his  exile ;  and  she  was  at 
the  same  time  crowned  by  the  Primate  witlt  much  for- 
mahly.* 

William  had  been  dead  only  one  month  when  Robert  Hubert  of 
arrived  in  Normandy  :  but  with  hisui>uai  wantofenerg^y,  Normttudy 
insteiid  of  immediately  asserting  his  ri^ht  to  the  Engrlisb  rjylrt 
throne,   the  Duke   of  Normandy  allowed  the  usurper, 
by  the  completion  of  these  popular  measures,  to  establish 
himself  firmly  in  his  seat,  before  he  could  be  roused  to 
some  tardy  and  insufficient  exeriions  in  support  of  his 
own  cause.    At  length,  by  the  suggestions  of  Flambard, 
Bishop  of  Durliam,  the  infamous  Minister  of  the    late 
King's  extortions,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Henry 
to  gratify  the  People,  but   had  effect td  his  escape   into 
Norma  ndvi  Robert  wiis  perstiaded  to  claim  the  Crow  a 
ofEnglaruL     He  therefore  accepted  the  profTered  alle- 
g^iance  and  aid  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  Barons  in 
the  Kingdom,  w  ho  were  either  averse  from  the  nsurpa- 
lion,  or  disulfected  to  the  person  of  Henry.     Landing  and  lands  in 
at  Portsmouth,  he  placed  lumself  al  the  head  of  a  parly  Knglimtl; 
which   embraced    the    majority  of  the  Anglo-Norman      ^-  ^- 
Nobility;  while    the  Clergy*   beaded   by  the    Primate      UOl, 
Anselm,  and  the  native  English  in  general,  adhered  to 
Henry.     The  undoubted  martial  talents  of  Robert,  the 
renown  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Holy  War,  the 
justice  of  liis  pretensions,  and  the  natural  popularity  of 
his  generous  temper,  might  seem  to  promise  him  nn 
immense  sui>eriority  iu  the  impending  contest  over  the 
unnatural  brother,  who  had  basely  profited  !>y  his  absence 
on  tlie  sacred  service  of  Heaven  to  usurp  his  inheritance. 
But  all  these  advantages  were  more  than  overbalanced^ 
by  the  artful  ability  of  Henry,  and  the  facile  temper  of 
Robert  himself.     The  btter  credulously  acceded  lo  the  l>ut  coo- 
proposal  of  his  wily  brother  for  a  personal  conference  ;  ^'^^^^ 
was  reconciled  to  him  at  the  first  interview;  and  suffered  S^u^n^ith 
himself  to  be  beguiled  into  a  Treaty  by  which,  f^r  a  yearly  hu*  brother* 
pension  of  three  thousand  marks,  he  resigned  all  title  to 
the  Crown  of  Englandt 

Robert  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Normandy  on  the 
conclusion  of  this  Peace,  than  Henry,  in  violation  of  one 
of  ita  conditions,  began  grievously  to  oppress  the  Nobles 
of  his  party  ;  and  many  of  these  powerful  men  were 
successively  ruined,  either  by  vexatious  suits  in  the 
King's  Court,  or  by  bolder  sentences  o(  outlawry  and 
confiscation.  When  Robert,  with  the  generous  desire 
of  interposing  bis  good  offices  in  behalf  of  his  friends, 
incautiously,  and  unattended  by  an  armed  force,  made 


*  Orderic.  p,  780—783.    Malmibury,  p.  156.    M*tt.  Paris,  p. 
3d— 40,     Eadmcr,  p.  56—^8-     CAron.   Sojt.  p.  208.     Uge*  Sas. 
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a  second  journey  mtoKnfrlaiid,  be  foimd  that  ins^tea'!  of 
bein£r  able  tu  iiikrceiie  tur  others,  he  wa^  tiiDi»eir  in 
effect  ft  cuptivtf.  Noi'  did  he  recover  his  lilx*rty  until  he 
hail  engaged  to  resit^  his  peiisioa,  whiclit  to  envtr  its 
dishonourable  exaction  with  ike  hollow  sembluucc  of 
rrallantry.  Henry  compelled  his  Queen  tioininaUy  to 
receive  as  a  gifi  to  herself.  Afler  this  evil  URuge.  Robert, 
full  of  indignatioti  at  ibepcrBdy  of  his  brother,  retired  to 
his  Norman  Duchy  ;  and,  in  the  proleciion  which  he  now 
openly  granted  to  the  Eng^lish  outlaws,  v* lio  had  sutTered 
from  their  assistance  to  his  cause,  Menry  soon  found  or 
framed  a  sufficient  pretence  fur  hostility.  Pronouricinjr 
the  existing  Leaff^ue  of  friendship  t)etweeQ  them  annulled 
by  the  encourag^euient  ^iven  to  these  traitors,  and  de- 
clari nrr  that  he  came  to  relieve  Robertas  Norman  Jiub- 
jectu  fron>  the  notorious  and  increasing  disorders  of  his 
p^overnment,  he  landed  in  the  Duchy  with  an  army 
from  England,  and,  afler  one  indeci'iive  campaign*  suc- 
ceeded in  briuginsj  the  DiiUe's  forces  to  action  under 
the  ramparts  of  Tenchebrai.  ilere,  notwithstanding^ 
the  brilliant  valour  and  skilful  conduct  of  Robert^  which 
were  never  more  c<jnspicuous  than  in  this,  their  last, 
fatal  fiehl,  his  troops,  after  a  long  and  bloody  contest, 
were  completely  routed,  and  himself  was  captured.  By 
extorting  from  his  jirisimer  an  order  for  tiie  surrender 
of  alt  hi;^  fortresses,  Henry  now  obtained  complete  pos- 
session  of  the  Duchy  ;  and  the  Norman  Barons  imme- 
diately swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  Duke.*  Robert 
was  then  conveyed  to  Englatid,  where,  thouirh  detained 
in  sure  custody,  he  was  for  some  time  attended  with  the 
respect  and  indulgence  due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes: 
until  his  brother,  enraged  or  alarmed  at  an  attempt 
which  he  maile  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  now- 
steeled  by  snccessful  ambition  against  every  compunc- 
tious emotion  of  nature,  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
The  unhappy  Robert  survived  the  execution  of  this 
inhuman  sentence  nearly  thirty  years,  which  he  passed 
in  dsirkness  and  captivity;  and  at  last  died  at  the  age 
of  eii;hty,  in  his  prison  of  Card  iff  Cattle,  about  twelve 
nioiuhs  belbre  h'?j  unnatural  oppressor.f 

Henry,  however,  although  triumphant  over  his  reckless 
and  ill-faicd  bruther,  was  destined  to  reap  litlle  enjoyment 
from  his  success.  On  the  surrender  of  the  Norman  fort- 
resses after  the  capture  of  Robert,  that  Prince's  infant  son 
William,  (afterwanlsj  surnaraed  ClUotu  or  Court-cuitse^} 
also  fell  into  his  hands:  but  under  some  momentary 
feeling  of  pity  for  the  boy's  tears,  and  di^sirustful  perhaps 
of  the  darker  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  he  placed  his 
nephew  beyond  his  power,  by  committing  him  to  the 
guardianship  of  Helie  de  St.  Soen^a  Nonnan  Lord,  who 
had  niarried  the  natural  daughter  of  the  depot*ed  Duke. 
Of  thh  act  of  mercy,  the  jealous  tyrant  loo  soon  re- 
pented :  but  when  he  endeavoured  'again  to  seize  tlie 
person  of  the  child,  Heiie  succeeded  in  withdrawing  hh 
charge  from  danger ;  and  nobly  preferring  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  own  Fiefs  to  the  betrayal  of  his  trust,  he  tied 
with  young  William  from  Normandy,     Wandering  from 


ItrTr  ^^r:'"'.^'V-''^[}-'2U,  Amon;;thepri^ner,tttthe 
hattJe  uf  Tencliebrai,  mu  ihe  EltiL-lmK  Ed^w.  who  had  Jung  attachtfd 
lumsdftotliecou^^enial  fi^rtunus  an,]  tt:,n|>t'r  «.f  Rol)ert,  aud  had 
(p^rhup-*)  followed  h.m  to  tht-  Fu-.t  Crusade.  Tins  i.  ih«  liL>t  timo 
thai  the  name  ot  Edj^ar  occun  m  Hirtury.  Henry,  like  his  fatjier, 
showed  hi^  cunteiwpt  for  iho  Siuwjn  Piiuc«  by  jfraulmji  pardon  and 
liberty  to  l.is  ihtig,iifica.ic«  ;  and  ht-  is  nmd  tu  have  ^^bly  sur- 
vived m  ne^luct  and  obscurity  to  m  ipeat  otf©. 
t  MutK  Paris,  p,  52.     Orderic.  p.  90O. 


one  asylum  to  another,  the  generous  guiurljaii,  desfiiti  b 

of  the  familiarity  of  his  barbarous  times  with  the  w«ifil  %^ 
dttiU  of  vtoletice  and  wrong,  won  sympathy  iiud  pro-  I 
tection  for  his  innocent  and  helpless  charge  ;  and  from  ^ 
mingled  motives  of  compassion  and  policy,  the  rightful H 
heir  of  Robert  found  some  potent  supporters  in  I^nuis  V,,  ^ 
Kiitg  of  France,  and  the  Coants  of  Anjon  and  Flandrn^  A 
The  origin  and  particulars  of  the  wars  which  soon  arose  ^J 
in  Normandy  between  Henry  and  that  Prioce  hate  Wifc 
alreaily  been  related  in  the  French  Annals:*  but  Cbt  ^ 
issue  of  Ihc  contest  was  little  fevourable  to  the  ngbtsof^JJ 
William  (Jhton,  who  during  its  progress  liad  grown  to  . 
man's  estate  ;  and  at  the  pacification  which  followed  the 
Battle  of  Brentieville,  Louis,  by  accepting  the  homigt  of 
Henry  s  son  for  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  tacitly  aban- 
doned the  rival  cause  of  his  nephew.f 

The  lite  of  that  young  PVince  presented  someTteir 
situdes  of  fortune,  remarkable  even  in  aa  Age  of  romis- WiQii 
tic  adventure*     When  deserted  for  a  season  by  LiOtiis,  ho^^ 
still    found  protection  at  the  Court  of  Flanders ;  nntit  ?* 
tli^    following  year  produced  an  event  which  wmi  cal- 
culated to  rekindle  the  most  ambitious  of  his  hopes* 
This  was  die  death  of  lus  cousin  and  namesake  WilUaoi, 
the  only  legitimate  son  of  Henry  ;  who,  after  receiviaf  sm 
the  investiture  of  Normandy,   in  triumphantly  crossing  uZi 
to  England   from  that  Duchy  with  a  splendid  train  of  ^^ 
its  youthful  Nobility,  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  the  nigirt,  ** 
near  Harfleur,  owing  to  the  general  riot  and  intoiicaLkRi    ^. 
which  prevailed  on  board  his  vessel,  and  amidst  whidi 
she  was  suffered  to  run  upon  a  rock*  Ttie  young  Priae^ 
whose  premature  vices,  as  well  ftS  his  avowed  and  bk^I 
solent  contempt  of  the  English  race,t  notwithslandrnf  ^ 
his  maternal  descent  from  the   royal  Saxon  atoek,  iiad 
already    excited    gloomy    forebodings   of    a    lynuinic»l 
reign^  now  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  performance  d  Ibe 
only   generous   act  which   is   recorded  to    his  menury. 
He  might  have  been  saved,  if  the  shrieks  of  bis  natural 
sister.  A  del  a.  Counters  of  Perch  e,  had  not   induced  htm 
to  return  to  the  wreck,  when  the  crowd  which  leaped  inl^ 
his  boat  immediately  sank  it.     The  ship  Itself  soon  tSLn 
went  down  with  all  on  board;  and  tlie  only  surrivorof 
the  whole  party  was  a  poor   butcher   of   Rouen,  wb# 
rescued   himself  by  clinging  lo  a  spar,     Fiti  Stephen, 
the   master  of  the   bark,  a  stout  swimmer,  might  haie 
shared  his  preservation:  but  hailing  the   bulchtr  ^ 
the  water  to  inquire  the  fate  of  the  Prince,  sod 
lold  that  he  had  perished,  the  luckless  mariner  exclaimed 
that  he  would  not  outlive  him»  and  instantly  disappcanaf 
never  rose  more*    When  Henry,  who  had  preceded  bii-ifll 
in  the  voyage,  and  had  arrived  at  Soutliampton,  r( 
the  news  of  this  dreadful   cataalrophe,  the   shock 
him  to  the  ground  ;  atid  it  is  said  that  from  that  hour  be 
was  never  seen  to  smile  again. § 

The  parental  sorrow  of  the  King  was  soon  a  gg  rafted  ^^ 
by  fresh  accessions  of  political  disquietude.  His  onljj^ 
surviving  legitimate  child  was  his  daugliter  Matilda, {f|i| 
whom  he  had  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.;  aodiiii 
his  bereavement  of  a  male  heir  encouraged  the  panisMi^ 
of  his  nephew,  William,  to  excite  new  cominodaiis  m  ^ 
Normandy,  That  young  Prince  was  becoming  daOj  ^i 
more  formidable,  no  less  by  the  devetopement  of  many 

«  Vide  p.  613—6 16  of  thi*  Tolnme.  ■ 
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^,    virtuous,  kble,  and  ^nterpming'  qualities,   tfian   by   (he 

fcp/  support  which  the  French  Kin^  a^ain  affor^^cd  to  his 
just  attd  daun^erous  pretensions.  Louis  bestowed  ou 
hirn  the  baud  of  his  sister  in-law,  with  a  larj^e  landed 
dowry  on  the  Norman  frontiers  ;  and  the  g^reat  Fief 
of  Flanders  becoming  vacant  soon  after  by  the  assas- 
sination  of  its  Count,  liis  Royal  benefactor  also  g^ranted 
him    the    investiture    of    that    Province,    to     which    he 

^  liad  some  claims  by  descent  ^  from  his  grandmother, 
Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  daughter  of  a 
former  EarL  Henry,  indeed,  succeeded  in  quellingt^  a 
revolt  of  the  Norman  Barons  in  favour  (if  his  tiephew; 
and  Louis  in  a  iievv  war  which  he  undertook,  parfly  in 
the  same  cause,  g]^ained  no  decisive  advantages.  But  in 
the  grtminii"  fii"ic  and  greatness  of  the  new  Earl  of 
Flanders,  his   usurping"  uncle  had   increased    cause    to 

h.  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  continental  domains:  when 
the  death  of  William  from  the  effecis  of  a  slig-ht  but 
oeglecled  wonnd,  which  he  received  in  a  petty  skirmish 
agaiJist  a  Pretender  to  his  Flemish  Fief,  unexpectedly 

•  rehe%'i:d  Henry  from  his  dangerous  embarrassments.* 
iof      The  great  remaining  end   of  his   reign  was   now  to 

*  secure  the   succession  to  his  dominions  lor  his   beloved 
*•     daughter  Matilda,     Afier  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son, 

the  King  himself*  already  a  widower  by  the  death  of  the 
r,  **  good  Queen  Mokle/*  concluded  a  second  mkrriege 
cm  with  the  young  and  beautiful  Adelais,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lou  vain  ;  but  being  disappointed  of  issue  by 
this  union,  his  whole  a  (Feet  ions,  as  well  as  his  hopes  of 
seeing  his  race  perpetuated,  rested  on  his  daughter.  As 
Matilda  was  without  children  hy  her  first  marriage  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  V„  he  bad  been  anxious,  after  the 
death  of  that  Monarch,  to  form  a  second  alliance  for  her  ; 
and  had  therefore  compelled  her  to  marry  Geoffrey 
Plantagenel,t  eldest  son  of  Foulques,  Connt  of  Anjou, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  House,  whom  he  was  desirous 
by  this  measure  to  detjich  from  the  interest  of  his 
nephew  William,  This  second  union  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  Matilda,  whose  haughty  spirit  ill  disposed  ber 
to  exchange  the  Imperial  honours  which  fthe  yet  en- 
loyed  in  her  German  residence  for  the  inferior  state  of  a 
Countess,  and  still  less  to  submit  at  her  maturer  age  to 
the  control  of  a  wild  and  impetuous  youth  of  sixteen. 
She  however  yielded  to  her  fnther*s  commands;  and 
though  her  own  temper  and  that  of  Geoffrey  tended 
equally  todestroy  their  domestic  happiness, and  to  afflict 
the  old  age  of  the  King  by  their  disagreements,  their  ill* 
assorted  union  was  destined  to  give  a  long  line  of 
Princes  to  the  English  throne. 

Both  this  inter juarriage  indeed  with  a  hostile  House, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  lemale  successif^n  as  without  pre- 
cedent either  in  England  or  Normandy,  excited  equal 
disgust  among  the  Anglo*Normon  Nobility,  But  the 
King  disregarding  every  murmur,  hud  obliged  an 
Assembly  of  Prelates  and  Nobles,  comprising  all  the 
immediate  Vassals  or  tenants  in  capite  of  the  Crown^  to 
swear  fealty  to  his  daughter^  then  still  a  widow,  in  case 
mi  be  himself  shouhl  die  without  male  issue.  Subsequently 
Dwn  he  not  only  insisted  upon  his  reluctant  Vassals  renewing 
their  oaths  ou  her  marriage;  but  took  advantage  of  the 
birth  of  her  eldest  son  by  Geoffrey  PI anta genet,  who 
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was  named  after  himself,  to  convene  a  third  general  Engltnd. 
<lV>uncih  at  which  all  the  Nobility  and  dignified  Oergy 
again  solemnly  pletlged  iheir  reversionary  allegiance  tD 
her,  and  extended  it  to  the  new-born  infant*  A  dispute 
tor  precedence,  as  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  which  was 
maintained  on  these  occasions,  between  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Boulogne,  the  King's  Nephew,  by  Adela,  daughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  his  own 
uatural  son,  miglit  have  given  Henry  an  ominous  fore* 
boding  of  the  views  which  were  concealed  under  this 
rivalry.  The  decision  of  the  question  in  favour  of 
Stephen,  instructed  all  those  who  were  averse  from  a 
female  succession,  secretly  to  look  up  to  him  astheir  future 
Sovereign  ;  and  the  doubt  respecting  the  claims  of  Ma- 
tilda to  the  Throne  entertained  in  that  Age,  although  in 
modern  views  of  Regal  inberitance  her  right  was  unques- 
tionable, predisposed  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  acquiesce 
in  the  de*s!gns  which  the  future  usurper  already  cherished. 
Henry,  however,  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
precarit  us  tenure  of  those  obligations  by  which  be  bad 
attempted  to  settle  the  Crown  on  bis  daughter's  head. 
For  when,  after  an  unquiet,  though  successful  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  he  found  himself  seized  with  a  m ortal  Death  of 
iilness — produced,  as  it  is  said,  by  having  partaken  loo  ^*^"^y 
freely  of  a  dish  of  lampreys — he  tranquilly  repeated  his  **  ^' 
bequest  of  all  his  dominions  to  Matilda,  an  J  expired  at  ^^A***** 
St,  Denis  le  Froment  in  Normandy,  in  the  confident 
belief  that  be  had  secured  her  undisputed  succession.* 

The  character  of  Henry  is,  in  many  respects,  suflfi-  His  charac* 
ciently  developed  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  reign ;  **^'" 
and  if  the  perfidious  acquisition  of  temporal  greatness 
were  truly  the  evidence  of  wisdom,  his  memory  might 
deserve  the  emphatic  distinction^  with  which  he  Is  dig- 
nified by  some  contemporary  Writers,  as  the  wisest 
Prince  of  his  times.  But  his  abilities  were  exercised 
only  in  the  artifices  of  a  faithless  and  cunning  policy; 
his  triumphs  over  less  wily  antagonists  were  purchased, 
not  by  glorious  achievements,  but  hy  bribes  and  seduc- 
tions; and  the  lives  of  tew  Monarchs  have  better  illus- 
trated the  trite  but  nnchurigeable  moral,  that  the  paths 
of  ambition  lead  only  to  disquietude  and  misery.  The 
enjoyment  of  his  boasted  success  against  his  foreign 
enemies  was  blighted  by  bis  domestic  calamities  ;  his 
projects  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  daughter  pro- 
duced nothing  but  vexation  to  himself  and  unhappiness 
to  her  ;  and  even  bis  poll ticu I  sagacity  and  foresight  were 
mocked  by  the  abortive  issue  of  his  solicitude  for  her 
interest.  A  cruel  broiben  a  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
master,  and  an  incontinent  husband,  his  deep  affection 
for  liis  children  was  indeed  the  only  redeeming  quality 
of  his  heart, t  He  was  celebrated  in  his  own  Age  for 
his  learning,  which  procured  htm  the  surname  of  Beau- 
clerc;  and  be  has  been  praised  in  later  times  for  his 
vigilant  execution  of  the  laws  :  whereby  he  certainly  so 
far  conferred  a  benefit  on  bis  people,  that  the  most 
flagrant  and  violent  crimes  of  robbery  and  spoliation, 
which  were  rife  in  the  land  at  his  accession^  became 
before  his  death  almost  unknown  J, 

But  his  intellectual  acquirements,  whatever  was  tlieir  His  admi- 
real  extent,  had  failed  to  humanize  his  mind;  the  equity  ni*tratiwiof 
of  bis  administration  is  stained   with  the  reproach  of^^'' 

*  Orileric.  p.&8&^901.    Hmit  p.  383— 385.    Mdlmibury,  p.  106 

— 1;8. 

f  Yet  evea  this  praise  tnnat  be  rontradicled  by  his  cni#l  and  in- 
deci*tit  trtfittmeut  of  hiN  niiturul  daughtt'r  Juliana,  which  \m»  tit^a 
reluteii  in  a  furinir  Chapter,  (p.  6 IS  «f  thii  TUlmne.) 
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unjust  and  UTigrratefuI  prejudice*  against  his  English 
subjects ;  and  his  activity  fn  ihe  punishment  of  crimes 
against  the  public  peace,  was  sharpened  by  a  rapacity 
which  converted  ihe  sentences  of  the  Courts  to  the  profit 
of  his  Exchequer  Throughout  bis  reign  be  systemati- 
cally excluded  the  native  Engbsh,  to  whose  support  and 
tidelily  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  and  se- 
curity of  bis  usurpation,  from  every  Civil  atid  Ecclesias- 
tical office  of  trust  or  emoluments*  He  extorled  enor- 
mous tines  in  commutation  for  all  offences  ;  and  the 
riches  which  be  accumulated  in  immense  sums,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  money  at  that  epoch,  besides  his 
great  ejtpenditure  in  furthering  schemes  of  Continental 
aggrandisement,  were  unfeelingly  wrung  from  the  neces- 
sities of  an  oppressed  and  impoverished  people, t  His 
extorlionr  were  those  of  a  despotic  tyranny,  wliich  utterly 
nee^lecled  any  equal  adjustment  of  its  burthens,  and 
cruelly  punished  as  a  crime  the  poverty  which  it  created, 
'*  It  were  not  easy  to  relate,"  says  Roger  de  Hoveden, 
^*  all  that  the  land  of  Englishmen  endured  at  this  time 
(about  the  year  1103)  because  of  the  Royal  txactions."t 
**  God  knoweth,"  exclaims  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  **  how 
unjust  a  measure  is  dealt  to  this  miserable  People  :  first 
they  are  despoiled  of  their  goods,  then  butchered.  If  a 
man  possess  any  thing,  it  is  taken  from  him  :  if  nothing, 
be  is  left  to  die  of  hunger/* — "This  (1124)  was  a 
grievous  year:  whoever  had  any  possessions  renmining, 
now  lost  them  by  heavy  taxes  and  iniquitous  decrees/' § 
When  we  cnntemplyfe  these  simple  and  touching  pic- 
tures of  popular  sy fieri ng,  it  is  a  small  ex ien nation  of 
the  tyrant's  guilt  that  he  pursued  public  malefactors  with 
60  much  rigour  and  severity  as  to  be  accounted  by  his 
terrified  subjects  the  **  Lion  of  Justice"  foretold  in  the 
fabulous  prophecies  of  Merlin ;  that  he  punished  the 
licensed  coiners  for  their  debasement  of  the  currency  with 
death  or  mutilation ;  and  that  his  vengeance  equally 
overtook  the  purveyors  and  attendants  of  his  own  Courli 
whose  spoliations  and  outrages  during  the  Royal  Pro- 
gresses had  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  flee  and  leave 
the  country  a  desert  before  him.|[  It  could  scarcely  im- 
prove the  lot  of  his  subjects  that  the  King,  himself  the 
worst  robber  in  his  Realm,  was  determined  to  sufler  no 
sharer  in  the  spod. 

The  Ecclesiastical  afTairs  of  bis  reign  belong  to 
another  division  of  our  subject ;  and  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  in  this  place  that  the  Clergy  were  not  much 
more  fortunnte  than  other  ranks  of  men  in  escaping  his 
rapacity.  One  contemporary  Writer,  indeed,  himself 
an  Ecclesiastic,  excludes  the' Norman  superiors  of  his 
Order  from  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  by  declaring 
that  they  were  **  rather  wolves  than  shepherds:"  but 
some  curious  instances  arc  given  of  the  King's  expe- 
dients for  plundering  them.  Notwithstanding  his 
solemn  promise  on  bis  accession  Jie  imitnted  his  brother's 
example  by  keeping  many  Sees  vacant  for  years,  that 
he  miglU  enjoy  their  revenues;  and  be  usually  sold  the 
nomination  of  those  which  he  filled  up.  When  the 
Bishops  in  Council  petitioned  him  to  assist  them  in  en- 
forcing the  Canon  of  celibacy,  be  gladly  undertook  the 
office,  and  exercised  it  iu  the  sale  of  licenses  to  thcjse 
Ecclesiastics  who  were  williog  to  purchasa  the  indul- 
gence of  retaining  their  wives.  Upon  an  earlier  occasion. 
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under  the  pretence  of  supporting-  the  Decree  of  a  Synod 
which  had  prospectively  forbidden  the  marriage  of  Priest*, 
be  instituted  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Cler^on  this  head;  when  (Ending,  as  it  is  said,  the 
number  of  delinquents  fall  short  of  eitpectutron.  He  was 
so  determined  not  to  lose  the  profit  which  he  had  antict* 
pated,  that  he  ordered  a  heavy  fine  to  be  levied  on  every 
Parish  Priest  without  regard  to  the  transgression  or 
observance  of  the  Canon.* 

If  there  were  any  man  whom  Henry*  having  treated 
with  unwanted  kindness  and  generosity,  might  imagine 
that  he  had  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  daughter  l»|  2? 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  honour,  it  was  his  sister's  80fl,  S^«^ 
Stephen,  the  third  wliom  j-he  liad  htjrne  to  the  Earl  ^anjicv, 
Blois.  As  both  lie  and  a  fourth  son,  Henry,  an  Eccle- 
siastic, were  without  patrimony,  the  King  bad  charged 
himself  with  their  fortunes :  the  latter  he  raised  to 
the  See  of  Winchester;  but  on  Stephen  be  lavished 
every  mark  of  parental  fondness.  For  he  not  only  gave 
him  the  Earldom  of  Moretoil  in  Normandy,  but  by  sub- 
sequenily  obtaining  firr  him  the  hand  of  Matilda, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
besides  the  vast  domains  conferred  by  the  Conqueror 
on  that  Lord  in  England,  he  secured  bis  successkm 
to  the  title  and  territories  of  the  Count's  more  princely 
French  Fief.  The  character  of  Stephen,  having  gained 
the  affection,  might  seem  to  justify  ibe  confidence  with 

which  the  King  regarded  him  as  the  future  champkm      

of  bis  daughter's  cause.  He  was  by  nature  active  and 
valorous^  kind  and  generous,  courteous  and  merciful; 
qualities  which,  besides  tlie  popular  favour,  won  btm 
the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  were  freely  acknowledged 
even  by  his  enemies.f 

But  in  the  most  trying  hour  of  bis  life,  the  ambition 
of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne  proved  too  strong  for  liis  belter 
feelings  ;  and  thus  impelled,  in  shameless  disregard  of 
every  oath  and  obligation,  he  was  guilty  of  the  blackest 
ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  by  usurping  the  inherit* 
ance  of  his  daughter.  He  had  not  a  shadoMr  of  just 
pretension  to  the  Throne:  for,  if  the  claims  of  Matilda 
and  her  infant  sons  were  to  be  set  aside  by  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  Nobles  to  a  female  succession  or  a 
minority,  a  prior  title  of  hereditary  descent  from  the 
Conqueror  was  vested  even  in  his  own  elder  brother, 
Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois.  But  relying  on  his  influence 
and  popularity,  and  the  advantage  wliich,  at  the  moinent 
of  Henry's  death.  Ins  residence  at  Boulogne  gave  him 
over  Matilda,  who  was  living  with  her  husband  iu  the 
more  distant  Province  of  Anjou,  he  hastened  to  London, 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  its  citizens,  and  itn* 
mediately  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
England-  By  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  that  City,  with  its  Castle  and  the  Ropl 
treasures  which  it  contained,  was  betrayed  into  his 
hands;  and  the  two  powerful  Prelates  of  Canterbury 
and  Sarum  also  were  gained  over  to  his  cause.  The 
former,  indeed,  affected  to  tcel  some  scruples  in  vio* 
lating  the  oaths  which  he  had  taken  to  Matilda;  but  he 
allowed  them  to  be  removed  by  the  audacious  perjury  of 
Bigod,  steward  of  tlie  late  King's  household,  who,  at 
llie  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  deliberately 
swore  that  Henry  on  his  death-bed  had  disinherited 
his  daughter  and  appointed  Stephen  his  succesf^or;  and 
upon  pretence  of  l>eing  satisfied  by  this  miserable  fraud, 

♦  Eadmer,  p.  67.  83,  84,  &c.     Ckrvn,  Si^.  p,  234- 
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the  Primata  consented  to  place  ihe  Crown  on  the  head 
of  the  usurper  The  ceremony  of  his  Coronation  was 
performed  at  Weslminster  wHh  indecent  haste^  before 
the  other  Prelates  or  the  Barons  of  the  Reahn  had  time 
to  arrive  or  declare  their  nssent:  but  a  lavish  use  of  the 
late  King^s  treasures,  and  the  ready  promulgation  of  a 
Charter  promising  to  llie  Clergy,  Nobles,  and  People 
a  full  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  last  reign,  so  easily 
reconciled  nil  Orders  of  men  to  the  usurpation  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  oppose  it ;  and  even  Robert,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  natural  brolhur  and  principal  coun- 
sellor of  Matilda^  fuuud  it  neces^sary  to  yield  for  a  sea* 
son  to  the  general  example,  and  swear  allegiance  to 
Stephen,* 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Continental 
dominions  of  the  late  King  promised  those  possessions 
also  to  the  usur|wr  of  his  English  Throne.  When 
Matilda  entered  Normandy  to  lake  possession  of  that 
Puchy  immediately  after  her  father's  death,  she  was  at 
first  peaceably  receii'ed  as  its  Sovereign :  but  being 
atiended  by  a  nurnerous  Body  of  Anjevins  under  her 
husband,  the  insolent  conduct  of  those  followers  towards 
her  Norman  subjects  so  exasperated  the  long  cherished 
animosity  between  the  two  races,  that  the  People  of  the 
Duchy  flew  to  arms.  The  Cotmt  of  Anjou  and  his 
Vassals  were  ignominously  expelled;  and  ihe  Norman 
Barons  were  on  the  point  of  offering  their  Ducal  Crown 
to  Theobald,  Count  of  Blois,  elder  brother  of  Stephen  : 
when  an  opportune  message  from  the  lalter  Prince  de- 
termined them  to  maintain  their  connection  wilh  Eng- 
land by  tendering  th^ii  fealty  to  himself.  Stephen,  in 
order  to  sustain  his  Sovereignty,  despatched  a  large  force 
of  Flemish  mercenaries  into  the  Duchy  under  William  of 
Ijires ;  and  Count  Geoflrey,  with  his  Anjevins  on  the 
other  hand,  frecjuenlly  renewed  his  invasions  in  sup- 
port of  his  wife's  title.  The  whole  Connlry,  therefore, 
was  for  some  years  cruelly  ravaged  by  foreign  partisans 
who*  on  both  sides,  were  equally  odious  to  the  nalivcs. 
The  Norman  Barons,  on  pretence  of  supporting  either 
Cause^  aimed  only  at  making  themselves  independent 
of  all  control,  and  by  their  private  wars  aggravated  and 
prolonged  the  public  wretchedness:  but  between  the 
two  rivals  for  the  Sovereignty,  the  advantage  lay  almost 
whoHy  with  Stephen,  who  had  not  only  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  principal  places  in  the  Duchy,  but  had 
prevailed  on  the  French  King  formally  to  grant  him  its 
invest  it  ure.f 

Nor  were  repeated  diversions  which  Matilda  prevailed 
upon  her  maternal  uncle,  David  King  of  Scotland,  to 
make  in  her  behalf  on  the  English  borders,  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  arms  of  her  adherents  in  Normandy. 
The  first  of  these  attempts,  a  few  moiiths  after  the  sei- 
zure of  the  Crown  by  Stephen,  produced  only  some 
indecisive  hostilities,  and  was  closed  by  a  Peace,  But 
two  years  later,  prompted  either  by  regard  to  oaths  which 
he  had  formerly  sworn  to  Henry  L  to  support  the  suc- 
cession of  his  daughter,  or  by  resentment  at  the  failure 
of  Stephen  to  invest  him  with  the  Earldom  «jf  Northum- 
berland promised  by  the  late  pacification,  David  under- 
took a  new  and  more  formidable  invasion  of  England  ; 
and  overrunning  the  Northern  Counties  with  a  great 
army  of  his  barbarian  Scots,  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
them  from  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  cruel* 


•  Ofderic*  p,  902,     Mulrasbury,  p, 
Ottia  Sfrphant^  p.  928,  929. 
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ties.     Cliurches,  Monasteries,  and  whole  Villages  were  Eagknd. 
subjected    to   a  common    conflagration,   and   their   in-  v.-v.-^.^ 
habitants   to  promiscuous    slaughter.       At    length  the       f'fO'if^ 
Barons  and  people  of  Yorkshire,  nerved  by  despair,  and      ^  ^- 
animated  by  the  religious  exhortations  of  Iheir  venerable      lOOfT. 
Metropolitan,   took   post   near  Northallerlon,  in  close,         *** 
deep,  and  immovable  array  around  a  lofty  masl,  snr-      *'  **' 
mounted  by  a  silver  crucifix,  which  was  fijied  hi   the      ^1^^' 
body  of  a  waggon,   and  gave  a  lasting  nnme   to  the 
"Battle  of  the  Standard.''*     Here,  the  English  awaited  GreatBaltle 
an  assault  with  so  much  resolution,  and  in  such  impene-  ^^  *he 
trable  order,  that  the  invaders  were  defeated  with  tre-  Standard, 
mendous  slaughter;  and  the  King  of  Scob*  and  his  son,      tlo^ 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  not  more  than  one  half  of     *^^' 
whose  numbers  escaped  from  the  flight  and  the  pursuit,  t^e^^ta. 
rallied  not  until  they  reached  the  border  City  of  Carlisle. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  horrors  of  this  Northern 
war  were  terminated  by  a  second  Peace,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  late  victory,  the  terms  were    rather 
favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  King  of  Scotland  ;  but 
the  attention   of  Stephen   was  now  engrossed  by  Ihe 
domestic  troubles  of  his  Government ;  and  Ihe  calamities 
of  a  Civil  war  were  already  impending  over  his  King- 
dom.! 

The  causes  of  the  dreadful  miseries  which  followed  Quarrel  of 
must  be  sought,  partly  in  a  quarrel  belwecn  Stephen  ^!*'P^^^ 
and  the  Clergy,  partly  in  the  facilities  which  the  weakness  ^t  ^^ 
of  a  government  founded  on  so  flagitious  wrong  had 
aiForded  to  the  Nobility  for  the  erection  of  jsrivate  fort- 
resses in  every  quarter  of  the  Realm^t  The  origin  of  the 
disaffection,  which  it  is  certain  that  the  Clergy  in  general 
had  now  conceived  against  the  King,  seems  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  But  it  has  been  conjectured  with  suf- 
ficient probabihty  that  Stepiien  had  provoked  the  enmity 
of  that  powerful  Order,  by  disappointing  the  expecta- 
tions of  an  increase  to  their  alreacly  enormous  privileges, 
which  had  induced  them  originally  to  support  his  usur- 
pation. However  this  may  have  been,  we  find  that  the 
King,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Assembly  of  I'relates  and 
Barons,  held  at  Oxford  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought,  outraged  the  whole 
Ecclesiastical  Boiiy  by  seizing  the  persons  of  the  Bishops 
of  Sarum  and  Lincoln^  upon  a  charge  of  breaking  the 
Xing*s  peace  by  the  eKcitement  of  a  tumult  in  his  Court* 
At  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Ely  escaped  only  by 
flight  from  similar  violence;  and  an  immediate  surrender 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  captive  Prelates — for,  like  the  Lay 
Barons,  even  these  Ecclesiastical  Lords  now  possessed 
fortified  Castles — was  demanded  and  obtained  by  the  King 
as  the  price  of  theii  lives  and  liberty.  Amidst  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  the&t.  proceedings  were  received  by  the 
Clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  lately  been 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Papal  Leg«ile,  probably 
found  himself  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  cmbtir- 
rassment  between  his  relationship  to  the  King  and  u 


*  This  standard  with  itfl  carriage,  ae  already  tiuticed  m  p.  639 
of  the  present  vuluitie,  closiely  ri.'»emhled  the  Otrro*  ri«,  (ir  Sjicred 
Battle  caT|  i>a  often  nnjotiuarct  it)  the  wan»  of  the  Lurubaid  ritivn* 
0(1  the  maiati  beluw  tlie  cnicifix,  wtiveil  the  hminem.  a>i  tlicy  Mie 
dtiscrit^d,  of  several  Skiitttn  j  of  the  Holy  Apostks  Peter  and  Paul, 
St.  Juhn  of  Beverley*  aod  St.  Wilfred  of  Rii^on  ;  and  irum  the 
carriage  itwtf,  the  Biithop  of  Orkney,  as  oflicmtinj^  lor  the  n^;ed 
McUoixiUtmi,  Thvinil'aa  itf  Y*>rkt  whone  infimntieM  [>ruvenled  hii 
presenre,  pmnonnced  an  iihsolution  and  blessing  n]H)n  the  emhanted 
host,     Ricardu^  ILkgufttattleiihiM,  p.  321. 
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Hatoiy.  common  interest  and  sympathy  with  his  professional  Bre- 
'  tbren.  But  it  is  manitest  that  his  attachment  to  his  Order 
wss  stronger  than  the  ties  of  blood :  for,  in  his  Legatine 
capacity,  he  summoned  his  brother  before  a  Synod  of 
Bishops,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  and  make  restitution 
of  the  Church  property  which  he  had  seized ;  and  the 
King,  although  he  refused  to  give  up  the  Castles  which 
he  contended  that  it  was  unlawful  for  Ecclesiastics  to 
hold,  condescendea  to  plead  by  Counsel  against  the  de- 
mand. But  finding  tlie  Synod  disposed  to  insist  on  his 
compliance,  he  forbade  all  further  proceedings,  and 
drove  the  Legate  by  his  threats  and  demonstrations  of 
military  force  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.* 
litafing  of  Stephen  had  soon  suflBcient  reason  to  repent  the  im« 
^•JJy*"  prudent  violence  with  which  he  had  drawn  npon  him- 
self the  hostility  of  the  Church.  Within  a  month  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Synod,  the  Empress  Blatilda,  (for 
she  still  bore  that  title,)  whether  invited  by  the  Prelates 
or  induced  by  knowledge  of  thehr  disaffection  io  her 
rival,  landed  in  England  with  a  slender  train  of  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  Knights :  but  her  enter- 
prise was  supported  by  the  presence  of  her  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  encouraged  by  the  promised  aid 
of  numerous  partisans. f  Her  arrival  was  the  signal  for 
the  immediate  commencement  of  Civil  war  in  every  part 
of  the  Kingdom ;  and  as  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  contending  parties  was  very  equally  balanced,  the 
whole  Country  was  for  several  years  exposed  to  fright- 
ful  devastation  from  both  factions,  without  any  decisife 
event.  While  the  rightful  pretensions  of  Matilda  were 
now  xealously  supported  by  the  Clergy,  by  the  stout 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  by  all  the  influence  which  he 
could  command  among  the  Nobles ;  the  cause  of  the 
usurper  was  upheld  by  numerous  partisans  who  had  en- 
joyed, or  who  expected,  his  lavish  bounty;  by  the 
citizens  of  London  with  whom  he  was  personally  popu- 
lar ;  and  by  bands  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, whom,  ever  since  his  accession,  he  had  retained 
in  his  pay  for  the  security  of  his  ill-founded  power.  But 
the  great  Barons  in  general,  retiring  to  their  Castles, 
kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  and  either  affected  a  com- 
plete independence  and  neutrality  between  the  compe- 
titors for  the  Sovereignty,  or  embraced  either  cause  only 
for  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  private  feuds, 
and  their  greediness  for  oppression  and  rapine.  It 
would  redound  little  to  the  pleasure  or  the  instruction  of 
the  reader  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  barbarous  and  de- 
sultory circumstances  of  a  warfare,  which  was  fertile 
only  in  crimes.  But,  in  the  third  year  of  the  contest,  a 
signal  advantage  was  gained  by  Matilda,  which,  hut  for 
her  own  misconduct,  might  have  placed  her  in  secure 
possession  of  the  Tiirone.     While  engaged  in  the  siege 

*  Orderic.  p.  919.  Geita  Siephani,  p.  943 — 945.  Mftlmsbury, 
p.  182,  18  i.     This  last  Writer  was  prvseat  at  tlw  8yuod. 

f  A  circumstance  which  attended  the  opening  of  the  struggle  is 
characteristic  of  chivalrous  manners.  The  Empress  on  her  landing 
repaired  to  the  Ciistle  of  Arundel,  the  residence  of  her  mother-in- 
law  Adeiais,  Que«n-dowai;er  of  Henry  1^  who  was  now  marrMd  to 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.  Stejjien  soon  ai)])eared  before  the  fortress  with 
a  superior  furce ;  and  Adelais,  da*ading  a  siege,  demanded  frae 
permission  for  Matilda  to  quit  the  Castle  aud  join  her  brother,  the 
Karl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  West,  which  Stephen  immediately 
granted ;  for,  adiU  Malmsbury,  no  true  Knight  could  in  courtesy  do 
lets.  This  strange  piece  of  gallantry,  however,  is  rather  referred  by 
the  anonymons  Biographer  of  Stephen  to  an  ill-judged  expectation 
that,  by  allowing  the  Empress  to  withdraw,  he  should  be  enabled  to 
cut  off  her  communications  with  her  partisans  in  the  ceatre  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  confine  her  efforts  within  a  distant  ProTince.  ChttM 
Siepkani,  p.  947. 
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of  the  castle  of  Ldncohi,  the  Kmgfs  fisreet  were  ■MtHI  ^ih 
and  totally  defeated  by  her  army  under  the  Ewi  rf  ^^^ 
Gloucester;  and  Stephen  himself,  after  performing  puj*  *■■ 
digies  of  personal  valour,  was  wounded  and  nrade  pri*  ^ 
Boaer.  He  was  conveyed  in  custody  to  Bristol,  and  '*'' 
soon  after  ignominiously  thrown  into  a  duogeon  and  ^^ 
loaded  with  chains.*  j|g 

This  misfortune  of  Stephen,  as  might  be  espeeftcd,  ^^^ 
overwhelmed  his  own  party  with  despair,  and  indaeed  mhp 
most  of  the  Barons,  who  Imd  hitherto  observed  a  sns-  mm.  ^ 
picious  neutrality,  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  his  \ie-  ffgl| 
torious  rival.     The  faithful  Queen  of  Stephen  (vhe  '"^ 
was  also  named  Matilda)  alone  remained  in  aurms  m 
Kent,  rather  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better  tenasAr 
her  husband,  than  with  any  serious  hope  of  prolangiog 
the  contest :  but  the  victors,  despising  the  efibru  of  aa 
adversary  apparently  so  feeble,  conducted  the  Empicsi 
to  Winchester,  where,  after  some  negotiations,  sbe  was 
openly  acltnowledged  as  Queen  by  the  Bishop-Legate^ 
the  Plrimate,  and  a  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  and  dignn 
fied  Clergy.    From  that  City  she  repaired  to  London  to 
receive  thie  Crown  ;t  and  her  triumph  seemed  completedi 
by  the  favourable  reception  with  which  she  was  wd« 
oomed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Capiul,  who  already  farmei 
a  Body  of  considerable  power  in  the  State,  and  hsd 
hitherto  shown  themselves  the  strenuous  partisans  of 
Stephen.! 

But  when  her  fortunes  had  thus  attained  the  aseend-  Hv» 
snt,  they  were  suddenly  humbled  by  her  arrogant  and'** 
vindictive  temper.  She  ofiended  the  Bishop-Legite 
of  Winchester  by  contemptuously  refusing  to  ampl 
Stephen*s  formal  aurreuder  of  the  Crown  upon  con- 
dition that  his  Norman  Earldom  and  English  do- 
mains should  be  secured  to  his  son.  Aud  with  cqosl 
imprudence,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  ihs 
affections  of  the  citizens  of  London,  she  not  only  inn>- 
lenlly  rejected  their  suit  for  the  restoration  of  the  pi- 
vileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  ConfiMsor. 
but  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  them  as  a  puniahment  iif 
their  previous  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  usurpcc 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  immediately  retired  in  dis- 
gust from  her  Court:  but  the  citiaens  meditated  a 
quicker  vengeance;  and  animated  by  the  opportuae 
appearance  of  a  Body  of  horse  which  Stephen's  Queea 
had  caused  to  approach  the  Capital,  they  so  unex))ecled^ 
rose  in  arms,  that  the  Empress  only  escaped  captivi^ 
by  a  precipitate  flight  to  Oxford.  The  Bishop  of  Wia- 
chester  now  once  more  espoused  his  brother's  party; 
and  the  Empress  assembling  her  principal  adhereuts 
with  their  forces,  attended  by  her  brother,  the  Earl  c£ 
Gloucester,  and  her  uncle,  David,  King  of  Scollandt 
proceeded  from  Oxford  to  surprise  the  Bishop-I^gste 
in  his  own  City.  But  that  Prelate  escaped  in  time  to 
join  Stephen's  Queen,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Lon- 
doners, and  reinforced  by  other  partisans  of  her  hns- 
band,  was  advancing  to  his  aid.  The  Empress  and 
her  friends  were  soon  hemmed  in  on  every  side ;  and 
after  enduring  a  seven  weeks'  siege  in  the  Castle  of 
Winchester,  were  compelled  by  hunger  to  attempt  cni* 

♦  Ordcric.p.  919,  arf/wfin.  Malnwbiny,  p.  184 — 186.  Ceite 
Stephaniy  p.  946— 952.  At  this  cruos  the  valiMtble  Chronid*«( 
Oniericus  Vitali«  terminates. 

t  Hume  has,  however,  fallen  into  one  of  his  frequent  iiuocu* 
racies  in  stating  {Httfory  of  Enylandy  vol.  i.  p.  487.  that  sbe  was 
actually  croirned. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  242.     Malmsbury,  p.  187,  who  again  i 
ai  a  witness  the  proceedings  of  this  Synod  at  WiBchasler. 
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ling  their  way  Ihrqu^  their  enemies.  The  effort  was 
only  so  far  successful  ihat  the  gallant  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter oovered  the  fli|iht  of  his  sister,  by  sacrificing'  himself 
with  n  chosen  Body  of  Nobles  and  Knights  to  her 
safely*  She  escaped,  while  her  whole  escort^  after 
bravely  sustaining  ihe  assauUs  of  her  pvjrsuers,  were 
cither  slain^  captured,  or  dispersed.  The  Scottish  King 
himself  was  thrice  taken,  and  as  often  extricated  hini- 
■eirfrom  the  hands  of  the  victors:  but  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester was  less  fortunate,  and  with  many  other  Noblea 
remained  a  prisoner.^ 

The  Earl,  however,  had  been  so  completely  the  aoid 
of  every  enterprise^  that  his  sister  was  glad  to  purchase 
his  release  by  that  of  Stephen  ;  and  this  exchange  re- 
stored both  parties  very  nearly  to  the  same  position  in 
which  tliey  had  been  placed  before  the  Battle  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  useless  to  pursue  further  the  shilling  vicissitudes  of 
m  ttntggle  from  which  Matilda,  ntler  passing  throttgh 
many  wiJd  adventures,t  was  at  last  induced  or  corn* 
peUed,  by  weariness  of  the  struggle  or  despair  of  the 
nault^  to  retire  into  Normandy.  But  she  did  not  yield 
fWitil  a  desultory  and  indecisive  warfare  of  six  years 
since  the  release  of  Stephen  !md  tried  and  exhausted 
her  endurance  and  hopes  ;  and  nntil,  by  the  death  of 
her  brave  brother,  she  had  lost  the  firmest  support  of 
her  cause.  Meanwhile,  the  diversion  produced  by  her 
having  carried  the  war  into  England  had  not  been  with- 
out benetit  to  her  rights  over  Normandy.  For  the 
usurper  being  too  much  occupied  by  the  defence  of  his 
English  Crown  to  support  his  Norman  adherents,  her 
husband  Geoffrey  had  succeeded  in  reducing  that 
Duchy  to  obedience  ;  and  thence  Stephen^  after  a  brief 
season  of  repose  which  succeeded  the  departure  of  the 
Empress,  soon  found  himself  assailed  by  a  more  youth- 
fill  and  formidable  opponent^ 

This  was  Henry  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
press, who  had  already,  when  a  boy,  been  conducted 
into  England  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
remained  under  his  warlike  tuition  until  the  death  of 
that  Nobleman.  Subsequently  he  had  revisited  the 
Island,  and  received  his  Knightly  investiture  at  Carlisle 
from  another  uncle,  David,  King  of  Scotland.  As  he 
approached  the  age  of  manhood,  the  young  Prince  dis- 
played talents  at\d  energies  of  the  highest  order.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  he  liad  now  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Anjou  ;  in  the  name  of  his  mother  he  held 
the  government  of  Normandy;  and  by  his   unscrupu- 

•  The  captive  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  treated  with  all  the  consi- 
deraiton  due  lo  his  v&Iiant  aod  fkiilhfui  character  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Stcphen^s  Quiiea  in  tiiia  ri^spect  formed  a  geueroua  couLru^t  to 
thai  of  the  ap{)UKite  party  toworcts  her  unfortunate  hush  and.  Th« 
untihaken  and  dt'voted  utlachmunC  of  the  Karl  to  tlie  cause  of  his 
ti«ter,  and  af  ihtd  Queen  to  that  of  her  Connort,  n-nder  tht»j<e  two 
by  far  the  most,  perhaps  the  only,  iotei«stui(r  personugirs  ia  the 
pmlexed  and  troubled  drama  ot  their  tt[Ae:jk 

f  Many  of  the  iucideuta  |irest.'uted  by  thiw  coattut  m  coinmoni 
with  the  desullory  viciiisitudes  of  evciy  |>arttiian  warfare,  are  not 
without  Romantic  int*jre§tt  althoug^h  too  confiifscd  and  inconse- 
quential to  be  worthy  of  Historical  recordi.  On  one  occ«u>ioa,  after 
«uduiin|^  a  winter'n  tiege  in  Oxford,  the  Kmpreas  eflected  her  noc- 
tiinut  escapCj  whde  the  (^uimd  waa  covered  wilh  inow,  by  d reusing 
herwflf,  and  three  K!i)|;hU  her  atti'ndantiJ,  in  white.  Afler  passing 
by  thia  slrutagern  imol>>erved  through  the  enemy's  l>eleftf;inT,  she 
wan  obliged  to  croBs  the  Thamea  over  the  ice  on  fm^t.  Gnta  J/e- 
pAtmij  p.  ^53.  Another  tale  tutd  by  the  contiiiuator  of  Florence  uf 
Worccjcter,  (p.  677,)  of  her  being  carried  in  a  hearse  from  Detizea 
♦o  Gl0tice«ter  after  her  flight  (kim  Winchester,  should  pttjbably  be 
rejected,  as  tacitly  coutrailicted  by  the  siknce  of  other  coniemjMjrary 
authoritien  of  better  cn'dir. 

{  Malmshiiry,  p.  187^189.     Gcc/a  Sl^haiUf  p.  953^959, 


loua  union  with  Eleanor,  the  repudiated  Queeu  of  Louis 
VII.  of  France,  which  we  have  already  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  thai  Kingdom,*  he  acquired  possession  of  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine^  her  inheritance.  Attracted  by  the 
rising  fortunes  of  this  young  Prince,  the  enemies  of 
Stephen,  who,  unwarned  by  adversity,  had  imprudently 
embroiled  himself  anew  with  his  Clergy  and  Barons, 
incited  him  again  into  England  ;  and  his  landing  pro- 
duced an  immediate  renewaJ  of  the  Civil  wars.  But 
when  the  armies  of  the  hostile  factions  drew  out  against 
each  other  to  dispute  tlie  passage  of  the  Thames  at 
Wallingford,  many  of  the  principal  Barons  on  both  sides 
suddenly  showed  their  weariness  of  the  long  disorders 
which  had  afflicted  the  Realm.  Agreeing  in  this  feel- 
ing, they  compelled  the  rival  Princes  to  conclude  a 
solemn  accommodation,  by  which  Stephen,  on  receiving 
the  allegiance  of  Henry  for  his  own  life,  adopteil  him  as  his 
successur.  The  uinhiiion  of  Eualace,  the  King's  eldest 
son,  whom  the  Arehbisliop  of  Canterbury,  although  so- 
licited by  Stephen,  had  already  refused  lo  crown  as  his 
heir,  presented  the  only  obstacle  to  a  settlement:  b«i 
this  was  shortly  removed  by  the  opportune  death  of  the 
young  Pretender,  who,  withdrawing  from  the  Court  in 
furious  indignation  on  the  tirst  proposal  of  the  Treaty, 
suddenly  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of  phrensy.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy,  after  accompanying  the  King  in 
GO  amicable  Progress  through  ihe  principal  Cities  of  the 
Eealm»  returned  to  Normandy  ;  and  only  a  few  months 
afterwards  Stephen  peaceably  ended  his  distracted  reign 
and  troabled  existence.t 

The  horrors  inflicted  on  the  Kingdom  by  his  cri- 
minal and  fatal  ambition,  cannot  be  more  forcibly  de- 
scribed than  in  the  simple  and  coincident  language 
of  two  contemporary  Chroniclers ;  and  the  best  per- 
sonal qualities  of  a  nature  neither  ungenerous  nor  cruel 
in  itself,  will  poorly  extenuate  the  guilt  which  his 
usurpation  engendered,  in  the  days  of  this  King,  say 
their  faithful  witnesses,  all  was  feud  and  disorder  and 
wicke<iness.  Strong  Lords,  who  heeded  not  the  troth 
which  they  had  sworn  to  him,  built  Castles  and  held 
them  against  him,  filling  these  with  evil  and  devilish 
men,  by  whose  hands  they  seized  and  cruelly  oppressed 
the  poor  folks  of  the  land,  forcing  them  lo  grievous  la- 
bours ;  shutting  up  in  dungeons  lull  of  noisome  rep- 
tiles such  as  had  gold  or  silver;  and  wringing  out 
their  spoils  with  strange  and  sundry  torments.  Some 
hanged  they  by  the  feet  in  deadly  smoke,  some  by  the 
hair,  and  the  thumbs;  some  upon  hot  iron  ;  of  some 
crushed  they  the  bodies  in  boxes  of  stones,  or  twisted 
knotted  cords  round  their  temples,  or  encircled  their 
necks  with  spiked  collars.  Very  many  they  vexed  to 
death  with  hunger  and  thirst.  And  so  it  ever  grew 
worse  for  all  the  years  that  Stephen  was  King.  The 
towns  were  burned  with  tire,  the  lands  left  waste,  the 
poor  fulks  driven  forth  to  starve.  A  whole  day's  jour^ 
ney  might  the  traveller  ride,  and  not  tind  a  man  left  in 
a  town,  nor  a  land  in  tillage.  J  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, Ihat  by  this  language  of  general  hnrror  the  uni- 
versal misery  of  England  is  belter  expressed  than  wtjiild 
be  possible  by  examples  :§  but  some  signal  examples  of 
wanton  devastation  may  still  be  selected  from  the  long 
catalogue  of  ruin  which  was  filled  by  ihc  wickedness  of 
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boih  fticiions.  DuriTig  the  siege  which  the  Empress 
fiiistaiiifd  in  the  Cufilie  of  Winchester*  Ihe  combatants 
on  either  side  ^tt^tl  and  plundered  the  City;  and  ihc 
exient  of  the  cortflng^tion  in  that  ancient  Capital  of 
Wessex  may  be  estimated  by  the  tact,  that  ii  consHmed 
no  fewer  (ban  forty  Churches  and  two  Monusteries.* 
Worcester  shared  nearly  a  similar  fate  ;  and  Notling;» 
ham,  wliich  had  already  become  populous  and  wcallby 
for  thai  Age»  was  the  scene  of  a  niore  htirrid  calas* 
trophe:  fnr  the  ici^eater  number  of  its  inhabitants  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  Amidst  these  disorders  even 
Churdie*^  aud  Hetip-ious  Houses,  of  which  the  sanctity 
was  wont  to  claim  the  awe  aud  respect  of  a  Christian 
Knighthood,  und  whose  walls  had  often  been  the  last 
refui^e  of  the  oppressed  and  defenceless,  und  aftbrded  a 
secure  asylum  ti>  fefnalc  innocence  and  helpless  age, 
were  nnsciupidoimly  desecrated  and  remorselessly  defiled 
with  uaiiieles^  almrities. 

Two  circmnstiiuces  may  chiefly  be  remarked  as  the 
cawse*  of  these  Iri^htiul  disorders:  the  license  of  erect- 
ing strong-holds  to  secure  on  impiuilty  for  their  crimes, 
which  Barons  of  e\ery  degree  assuoied  at  llie  com- 
mencemenl  of  Siejdien*s  iisurpulion  ;  aud  l lie  employ- 
ment, u(>t  only  by  the  Kin^  hut  by  his  FeudaJ  sop- 
porters  and  opponents,  of  Bodies  of  Flemish  mercena- 
riesi  or  Brabancous  as  they  were  commouly  called  from 
the  Province  in  which  they  were  most  numcron^ly 
recruited.  The  number  of  new  Castles  alcie,  which 
these  banditti  were  levied  to  garrison » exceeded  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ;  bnt»  moreover,  such  Chieftains  as 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  expense  or  trou- 
ble of  fresh  constniclions,  not  nnfrequently  seized  on 
some  neighbouring  Church  or  Monastery;  and  in  this 
manner  it  is  especially  recorded  that  the  Abbeys  of 
Coventry  and  Ramsay,  and  the  Minster  of  Bridlington, 
were  converted  imo  fortresses  by  three  Barons,  Robert 
de  Marmion,  Geoffrey  do  Granville,  and  William  d*Au- 
merle.  Bui,  indeed,  no  dread  of  incurring  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege,  one  of  the  few  crimes  which  the  tyrants  and 
spoilers  of  the  Middle  Ages  usually  shuddered  to  per- 
petrate, any  longer  restrained  the  contending  parties. 
Whether  the  objects  of  greedy  rapacity,  or  more  cruel 
passions,  were  contained  within  the  walls  of  Lay  or 
Ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  Braban<^ons  sacked,  burned, 
murdered^  and  violated,  with  the  same  devilish  ferocity, 
and  the  same  impious  scurn  of  all  compunctioys  feel* 
ing.  Nor  were  such  crimes  confined  to  these  wretches: 
the  Feudal  Nobles,  who  sought  their  services,  imitated 
their  lives;  and  it  is  the  indignant  reproach  of  the 
Chronicler,  Ihat  these  Christian  Knights  made  a  shame* 
less  boast  of  atrocities,  at  which  their  Pagan  forefathers 
tnight  have  blushed. f 

The  death  of  Stephen,  and  tlie  energetic  character  of 
the  youthful  Dnke  of  Normandy,  inspired  the  English 
with  eager  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  king  and  fright- 
ful anarchy  with  which  the  misrole  of  the  usurper  had 
afflicted  the  Kingdom ;  aud  the  accession  of  Henry 
Plantagenet  to  the  Throne  was  welcomed  with  tiie 
universal  joy  of  the  Nation.  Nor  were  their  expecta* 
tioiis  disLippoinled.  On  his  arrival  from  Nortnandy, 
after  celebrating  his  Coronation^  and  securing  the  popu- 
lar alFection  by  a  renewal  of  the  Charier  which  his 
grandsire  had  granted  and  vlobted,  the  young  King 


*   Geaia  Stqi>fiaHi  p,  956. 

t  Ibid.  p.  961*^9/0,  &c,     CArm,  Sas.  p,  238,  339, 


proceeded  to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  mgn 
iiy  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  restonttion  of  ' 
order.  He  immediately  issued  a  Proclamation,  com- 
mon ding  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  been  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  People,  to  quit  the  Country  by 
an  appointed  day  under  pain  of  death.  He  reclaimed 
the  pfjssessiou  of  all  the  Royal  castles  and  dciDesnes 
which  the  jwweriul  partisans,  either  of  hi«  mt>theror  of  j 
the  usurper,  had  extorted  as  the  price  of  their  wavering  < 
allegiance ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  demolition  of  the  < 
numerous  private  fortresses,  which  the  adherents  of* 
both  factions,  amidst  the  public  confusion,  had  illegally  ' 
erected.  These  demands  were  not  of  a  nature  to  receive 
a  voluntary  compliance:  but  neither  were  they  made 
until  Henry  had  prepared  to  enforce  them  by  the 
assemblage  of  a  formidable  army  ;  and  eitlier  awed  by 
this  display  of  the  Royal  power,  or  chastised  by  itsei- 
crtion,  each  of  the  great  Barons,  who  had  so  loag 
reigned  the  tyrant  of  his  Province,  was  successively 
compelled  to  submission  or  surrender,  Royal  garrisons 
were  placed  in  all  the  Castles  which  had  originally  be- 
longed lo  the  Crown;  and  those  which  Heury»  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Stephen*s  brother,  as  well  as  many  Lay 
Barons,  had  constructed,  were  everywhere  razed  lo  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time,  an  equitable  ad  ministration  of 
the  laws  was  firmly  established  and  rigidly  observed; 
and  under  these  salutary  reforms  the  Kingdom  soon 
began  to  recover  fro^n  the  calamities  by  which  it  bad 
been  oppiessed.  An  iti^urrecUou  of  the  Welch,  who 
had  often  ravaged  ihe  English  Marches  with  impnoity 
during  the  bfe  of  Stephen,  alone  disturbed  the  natioiial 
tranquillity*  But,  although  the  Hoytil  arms  were  not 
eminently  triumphant  ogain^)!  that  restless  and  inncces- 
sible  People,  their  depredations  were  severely  chastised; 
and  the  war  wm  successfully  concluded  by  the  submtt- 
flion  of  their  Princes,  who  were  reduced  to  swear  allf- 
giance  to  Henry^  and  to  leave  hostages  iu  his  h&nds  far 
their  fealty,* 

While  Henry  had  thus  reestablished  the  peice  ftudcnvia' 
secured  the  possession  of  his  Insular  Kingdom,  variooifttrtti^fci 
circumstances  had  conspired  to  render  him  one  of  the* 
most  powerful  Continental  Princes  of  his  Age,  Includ- 
ing Bretany,  always  an  Arriere-Fief  of  his  Nomiu 
Duchy,  and  of  which  he  found  occasion  to  obtain  t 
more  effectual  possession,  he  was  master  either  by  inhe- 
ritance or  by  marriage  of  all  Western  France,  in  uaiotcr* 
rupled  exient  ivom  the  Britibh  Ciiannel  lo  the  Pyrene©, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  lo  the  confines  of  Picardy, 
the  Orleannois,  and  Toulouse.  These  great  posses* 
sions,  which  far  surpassed  in  space  and  value  the  vvhok 
territory  immediately  subject  lo  the  French  King,  ren- 
dered Henry,  though  nominally  the  Vassal  of  Louis  VIL, 
in  reality  his  political  superior;  and  ihe  hereditirf 
office  of  Great  Seneschal  of  Francet  which  the  English 
Monarch  held  by  descent  from  his  paternal  gmndfather, 
Foulques  V,  of  Anjou,t  as  it  strangely  intrusted  to  his 
administration  the  highest  judicial  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  without  permilling  an  appeal  to  the  Soveretgit 
himself,  completed  his  total  independence  of  the  nominal 
Lord  Paramount.  It  is  not  therefore  surprisiui;  that, 
as  we  have  formerly  observed,!  the  aggrandizement  thus 
attained  by  a  Vassal,  and  in  a  great  degree  at  his  own 

»  Mutt.  Paris,  p.  65^31.     Hovvdea,  p.  491.     Gulietmu]  Nco- 
bTiL^itftis,  lib,  it.  p*  1 — 5.     Gt^nru^itii,  p.  1077— ID^O, 
f  \'id«  p.  614  of  (hist  volume. 
I  Mt</.p  619. 
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expense  by  marriage  with  his  repudiated  Queen»  filled 
Louis  VII.  with  alarm  and  jealousy;  and  these  reehiip:S| 
continually  irritated  hy  the  ambitious  projects  of  HenrVt 
occasioned,  throughout  the  reign  of  both  Princes,  a  lon^ 
series  of  quickly  rekindUn^,  thout»!i  desultory  contests. 
The  first  of  these  arose,  as  alrea/ly  related  in  the  French 
Annals,  from  the  claims  which  Henry  laid  to  the  County 
of  Toulouse  iu  rij^ht  of  his  wife,  whose  father  had  once 
held  it  by  marriaflre,  but  mortir-ap^ed  it  to  Raymond, 
Count  of  St.  Gilles.  The  French  King  himself,  before 
his  divorce  from  Eleanor  of  Aquituine,  had  advanced 
the  same  pretensions  on  her  be  half:  but  tliis  did  not  now 
prevent  him  from  extending  that  protection  to  Raymond, 
throufjh  which  the  design  of  Henry  was  finally  frus- 
trated. We  have  seen  that  the  pacification  which  closed 
this  war  was  almost  immediately  bnikeu  by  the  dis- 
honourable frand,  through  which  Henry  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Vcxiu  as  the  promised  dower  of  the  infant 
Princess  Margaret  of  France,  the  betrothed  bride  of  his 
son,  Henry  Courlmantel :  hut  though  Louis  consented 
to  smother  tor  a  season  the  indignation  which  he  lelt  at 
having  been  overreached  in  this  affair,  and  allowed 
himself,  by  the  Papal  mediation,  to  be  again  reeouciled 
with  his  more  artfu!  luid  unscrupulous  adversary,  he 
subsequently  found,  and  eagerly  seized,  a  more  pro» 
mising  opportunity  of  vengeance.  This  was  alRjrded 
by  the  famous  quarrel  between  Henry  and  Thomas  k 
Becket.* 

The  conspicuous  part  acted  by  that  extraordinary 
person  in  the  Political  and  Religious  affairs  of  the  Reign 
before  us,  claims  some  particular  notice  of  his  personal 
history  and  character.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  son 
of  a  London  citizen,  of  the  native  Saxon  race;t  and 
his  fortunes  present  this,  among  other  remarkable  sin- 
gular Jlies,  that  the  individual,  who  so  long  defied  the 
power  and  imbittered  the  existence  of  his  Sovereign, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who,  since  the  Conquest,  had 
been  permitled  lo  attain  any  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity. Betket  was  bred  to  the  Church ;  and  an  early 
display  of  the  abihties  by  which  he  w^as  subsequently 
distinguished,  recommended  him  lo  the  notice  of  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Through  the  favour 
of  that  Primate  he  received  some  preferment,  and  was 
enabled  to  travel  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  knowledge  of  Ihc  Civil  and  Canon  Law ;  which  he 
studied  under  the  famous  Gratian  at  Bologna,  the  great 
seat  of  those  branches  of  Learning.  On  his  return,  his 
patron,  who  found  sucii  acquirements  useful  in  transact- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  Church,  rewarded  his  services  by 
obtaining  for  hitn  the  rich  Arclideaconry  of  Canterbury, 
and  introduced  hini  to  the  special  notice  ol  the  King.J 

The  share  of  the  Primate  in  securing  the  succession 
of  Henry,  gave  weight  to  this  recommendation ;  and 
the  rise  of  Becket  was  thenceforth  assured.  Attracted 
both  by  his  talents  for  business  and  his  agreeable  man- 


*  Hovcden,  p.  492.    Gul.  Neubrig.  lib.  ii,  p.  5 — 24. 

f  A  eiirious  and  romantic  tak-  has  lnjeti  souidimes  copied  from  a 
C!hroDicl«r,  (John  nf  Bro Hilton,)  whu  lived  scarcely  within  two  Crti- 
luriei  of  the  event,  ascrilmig  the  birth  oF  Bctktt  lo  hia  falhtT'a 
tiuirria|rc  with  a  noble  Sanicen  damsel ;  who  had  become  acquainted 
^th,  aud  brtd  him,  in  the  Iluly  Land,  and  fouud  her  way  to  rejoin 
him^  atter  many  marVLllous  and  touching  advctituret,  in  London. 
But  the  itiory,  of  which  all  the  details  are  liighly  improbable,  was 
eridtntly  unknown  to  the  Bio^apher  of  Becket,  or  to^any  other  ex- 
tant Wnters  neorvr  lo  his  times  than  Bromptoa ;  and  may  therefore 
be  di^niigfted  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit, 

J  Stepbanides,  p.  I^&. 
VOI,.  XL 


tiers,  Mfhich  at  that  period  of  his  life  were  little  restrained    England, 
wilhin  the  bounds  of  professional  decorum,  the  luug  ^-^"s^^^*^ 
freely    admitted    him    both   into   the  confidence  of  his      Froi» 
serious,  and  the  faxniliarity  of  his  lighter  hours,     Ttie      ^*  ^' 
Royal  Favourite  was  appointed  Chancellor ;  received  the      l^^^^* 
Wurdeuship  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  lucrative         ^^ 
offices  ;  and  was  intrusted  with  the  principal  admini-      i\oq 
stration  of  ull  his  master's  dominions,  both  Insular  aud  * 

Conliuental.  These  dig^nities  he  supported  with  a  mag- 
nificence more  Regal  than  Clerical ;  umintained  a  suuip- 
tuons  establishment  and  an  immense  retinue  ;  dispensed 
a  splendid  hospitality,  and  lived  on  the  easiest  and  most 
intimate  terms  with  a  Sovereign,  who  shared  his  ]ilea- 
sures  too  heartily  lo  feel  jealous  of  the  style  which  they 
affected.  The  political  abilities  of  the  Minister  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  master,  with  as  much  suc- 
cess and  with  as  little  scruple  as  his  convivial  accom- 
phshments  :  and  it  was  by  the  adroitness  of  Becket,  in 
an  embassy  to  the  FVeuch  King^,  that  Louis  was  induced 
to  conclude  that  atfiance  of  his  infant  daughter  to  the 
son  of  Henry,  which  subsequently  cost  him  the  loss  of 
the  V^cxin,  In  the  hostilities  between  the  two  Monarchs, 
Becket  appeared  in  the  new  character  of  a  warrior ;  and 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Knights  and  genM 
tVarmerie,  whom  he  levied  and  maintained  at  his  own 
expense,  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  though  the 
example  was  less  uncommon  than  shameful  among* 
Churchmen  of  that  Age,  marched  and  fought  with  more 
reputation  for  martial  conduct  and  prowess^  than  for 
religious  propriety.* 

While  Becket  publicly  exhibited  this  unseemly  spec- 
tacle of  a  dissipated*  worldly,  and  militant  Ecclesiastic, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Henry,  although  himself  a 
Prince  of  great  sagacity,  should  have  fatally  mistaken 
the  real  character  of  the* man,  and  expected  lo  lind, 
in  the  able  and  unscrupulous  Minister,  a  ready  instru- 
ment for  the  design  wtiich  he  had  entertained,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Reign,  of  repressing  the  multiphcd 
encroachments  of  the  Church  upon  the  Royal  authority* 
The  debt  of  personal  gratilude  which  he  owed  lo  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  induced  him  tfi  suspend  the  execution 
of  his  project  during  tlie  hfe  of  that  Prelate:  but  when 
the  death  of  Theobald  released  him  from  his  obligations, 
he  resolved  lo  forbear   no  longer ;  and  to  ensure  the 


*  Stephan*  p.  10^2U  Several  caiiial  nottcetj  not  without  btcr- 
est  in  Ihtir  way,  of  thu  mannera  of  the  timts  may  he  j^lt-aited  from 
this  narrative  of  Fits  Stephen,  tiie  Secretary  and  Btugrapher  of 
bedc^^t.  Jt  waM  as  instiuice  of  the  sumptuous  hubpitiJit)  uf  ths 
Cbiinciiltur,  that  his  apartments  were  daily  ntre^n  with  fretih  rufthei 
pr  hay,  It&t  his  guests,  who  were  usually  mont  numerous  fhan  could 
he  accommodalt:d  with  seats  at  his  tahle,  shuuld  dirty  th(*ir  clothes 
a»  thi?y  Kat  uu  the  floor  !  Yet  the  costlinefcs  of  his  funiituTe,  the 
luxury  ofhia  bautjuctji,  and  tlie  general  ftplendoin*  of  hii  iitate,  were 
the  theme  of  contf  rapurary  woniltfr  aud  ailniiration.  When  he  went 
on  an  emkutfy  fioru  Im  maj»tLr  to  the  Frt^iu  li  Kin  r,  he  travelled 
with  a  train  which  astonished  all  beholders  i  ificencc.  He 

was  preceded,  on  his  entntnce  tu  every  coiisi  wn,  by  an  in- 

credible numlicr  of  cboructers  or  Bin^ftug  l>oya,  uho  struck  up  some 
triumphaot  chant,  Theiie  were  folluwiMi  liy  several  waias  laden 
with  his  plati',  wardroV^,  and  betiding,  and  \\m  ulemtila  of  his  chapel 
aud  kitchen ;  not  forgcltiii^  Moreh  of  ale  to  bo  distnbuted  to  the 
populace,  Sumpter  hurses  with  led  chargers,  hounds,  falcons,  afid 
monkeys,  alvo  fi^^ed  in  the  proceitsion,  with  a  crowd  of  KtiightfTf 
Esquires,  and  Clerks ;  and  last  of  all  rode  I  ho  Chaucellor  him%eif, 
encircled  by  the  principal  mi^mbers  and  attendants  of  his  hou^hold. 
Hemy  was  probably  flaltered  by  this  im|K>sin|;  display  of  pomp  in 
his  Ministt^r :  for  it  was  a  common  remark  of  the  People  mthe  French 
l^ovinces  throuj^h  wliich  Iht*  embassy  passed,  that  he  must  needs 
be  a  mighty  Monarch,  whose  very  t^civftut  was  wont  to  maintaui  sa 
Royal  a  pAj^eootry. 
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success  of  his  intended  measures*  it  seemed  only  neces- 
sary to  elevate  his  compliant  Favourite  and  Chancellor 
to  the  vacant  Primacy.  It  is  recorded  to  the  honour*  and, 
if  true,  it  forma  some  extenuation  for  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Becket,  that  when  the  King  announced  his 
intended  promotion,  he  at  first,  with  a  jocular  allusion 
to  his  luxurious  and  unclerical  dress,  observed  that  there 
was  little  in  that  garb  to  indicate  an  Archbishop  elect: 
but  finding  his  master  serious  in  his  purpose,  he  as 
earnestly  conjured  Henry  not  to  force  him  into  the  only 
situation,  in  which  he  might  find  his  continued  services 
to  his  benefactor  incompatible  with  higher  duties.'  Bui 
the  King  would  hear  of  no  scruples,  and  Becket  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

From  that  hour  the  new  Primate  assumed  a  deport- 
ment, in  every  respect  the  most  opposite  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  former  life.  He  immediately  changed  the 
pomp  of  secular  state  and  luxurious  magnificence,  for  a 
yet  prouder  ostentation  of  humility  and  self-denial.  He 
discarded  his  splendid  retinue  of  Noble  and  Knightly 
dependents,  his  costly  habiliments,  his  sumptuous  fare, 
and  his  worldly  amusements ;  he  rejected  the  common 
attendance  prescribed  by  his  dignity,  wore  sackcloth 
next  his  skin,  used  only  the  most  abstemious  diet,  in- 
flicted on  his  body  the  severest  penances  which  the 
fanaticism  of  his  Age  mistook  for  the  means  of  sanctifi- 
eation,  and  diverted  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  his 
recent  hospitalities  to  as  lavish  a  distribution  of  alms 
and  charitable  uses.  His  time  was  entirely  occupied 
between  devotional  exercises  and  Ecclesiastical  duties ; 
and  his  desire  thenceforth  to  abstract  his  mind  wholly 
from  mere  temporal  business  was  formally  declared  in 
the  resignation  of  his  office  of  Chancellor.f  Much  dis- 
cussion has  been  wasted  by  Historians  on  the  motives 
which  produced  this  surprising  change  of  conduct:  for 
the  subject  has  usually  been  converted  into  a  party 
question  between  the  champions  and  opponents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  when  viewed  apart,  both  from 
Religious  prejudice  and  the  worse  affectation  of  an  over- 
Btrained  charity  of  judgment,  a  dispassionate  survey  of 
the  preceding  life  and  subsequent  behaviour  of  Becket 
will  supply  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  only  one 
conclusion*  The  pious  conversion  of  the  new  Arch- 
bbhop  was  too  sudden  to  be  sincere :  its  exact  coinci- 
dence with  his  elevation,  and  its  necessity  for  his  further 
aggrandizement,  were  too  palpable  not  to  betray  the 
workings  of  a  worldly  and  ambitious  temper.  The  am- 
bition of  BecWct,  indeed,  had  nothing  in  it  either  sordid 
or  vulgar.  He  was  contented  to  forego  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  luxury,  courtly  favour,  and  homage,  and  even 
of  political  office  and  power :  but  it  was  only  that  he 
might  exchange  such  toys  of  common-place  passion  for 
that  unbounded  spiritual  ascendency  over  the  public 
opinion  of  his  times,  to  desire  which  is  most  congenial 
to  the  lofliest  natures.  He  surrendered,  indeed,  his 
influence  over  the  affections  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the 
tempcmd  government  of  a  Kingdom,  but  he  aspired  to 
gain  the  veneration  of  a  devout  People,  the  absolute 
rule  of  a  triumphant  Church,  and  the  universal  admira- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  throughout  Europe,  an 
Order  which  engrossed  all  the  Learning  and  intellectual 
•uperiority  of  its  Age. 

The  first  circumstances  which  hastened  an  open  quarrel 
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between  the  King  and  the  new  Primate   have  been  Xi^ 
variously  related :  but  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to 
inquire  the  ostensible  cause  of  a  rupture,  which  the 
position  and  views  of  both  parties  rendered  inevitable. 
The  sudden  and  ostentatious  change  in  the  deportmeai 
of  Becket  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  au^icioa  aal 
alarm  of  Henry ;  and  some  acts  of  covert  hostility  on 
either  side  completed  the  alienation  of  feeling  betweea 
the  Sovereign  and  his  late  Favourite.  But  the  ipreat  and  Bmh 
final  subject  of  controversy  was  the  extent  of  Eoda- 
siastical  jurisdiction.     The  scandalous  consequences  of 
the  exemption  claimed  by  the  Clergy  from  trial  befoie 
any  secular  tribunals,  furnished  the  King  with  a  fiiir 
plea  for  entering  on  his  long-cherished  design  of  hum- 
bling their  Order.    As  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  whik 
they  pretended  to  the  sole  cognizance  of  offences  cooi- 
mitted  by  Clerks,  were  not  vested  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  capital  or  other  sufficient  punishments,  their 
protection  amounted  to  an  impunity  for  the  most  enof 
noous  crimes.     More  than  a  hundred  murders,  it  is  saidt 
had  thus  been  perpetrated  by  Ecclesiastics,  and  visited 
with  very  inadequate  penalties,  since  the  King's  acces*^^^ 
sionj*  and  Henry,  availing  himself  of  the  public  in-SjJjl 
dignation  produced  by  one  of  these  cases,  now  demanded  j^jj^ 
that,  whenever  a  Clerk  was  convicted  of  any  atrockwsB!3 
ofieuce  against  the  laws  of  the  Realm,  he  should,  afterolw^ 
degradation  from  his  sacred  office,  be  delivered  up  Ib<>"*> 
the  judgment  of  the  secular  tribunals.     This  reasonable    *•  •• 
proposal  was  immediately  resisted  by  Becket ;  and  the 
King,  resolved  at  once  to  bring  the  whole  question  of 
Ecclesiastical  usurpation  to  an  issue,  formally  demanded 
of  the  Primate  and  his  Bishops,  whether  they  were  will- 
ing to  observe  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Kingdom.     Thev  at  first  endeavoured   to   evade  the 
demand,  by  qualifying  their  reply  with  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  privileges  of  their  Order ;  nor  was  it  uatil 
the  just  anger  of  the  King  at  this  artifice  had  shown 
itself  with  so  great  violence  as  to  terrify  the  Bishops,  thit 
the  bolder  Primate  was  induced  by  their  entreaties  to 
withdraw  a  saving  clause  which  had  been  designed  to 
nullify  the  apparent  assenLf 

But  Henry,  not  choosing  to  rest  the  security  of  his 
prerogative  even  upon  an  unconditional  concession,  thus 
r<>luctantly  yielded,  was  now  determined  both  to  define 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  Ecclesiastical  pretensions  within  surer  limita, 
by  obtaining  the  formal  sanction  of  national  assent  and 
enactment.  For  tliis  purpose,  he  summoned  one  of 
those  great  Councils  of  the  Realm,  composed  of  all  its 
Barons  and  Prelates,  which  in  that  Age  were  only  ooa- 
vened  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  more  direct  form  of  public  representa- 
tion, were  reasonably  held  to  be  invested  with  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  Nation.  In  this 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Clarendon,  the  King  proposed  a 
series  of  Resolutions  declaratory  of  those  customs  appK- 
cable  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  which,  as  derivable  from 
the  old  Saxon  laws,  had  received  a  full  confirmation, 
however  neglected  in  more  recent  practice,  by  the  Charter 
of  his  grandfather.  These  propositions  the  Lay  Barons, 
who  appear  to  have  sided  on  this  occasion  wholly  with 
the  King,  at  once  cheerfully  ratified  ;  and  the  Cleigyi 
though  not  without  some  murmurs,  being  overawed  bf 
the  unanimity  of  the  Nobles,  attempted  no  reststanoo. 


*  Thb  tale  of  the  scruples  of  Becket,  however,  seems  to  rest  only 
ou  his  own  assertion.    St.  Thomas,  in  Hisi,  Quadr,  c.  zzzhr. 
f  Stephan.  p.  21—25.    Gervas.  p.  1384. 
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fy.  and  subscribed  to  Etxteen  articles,  wbfcli  become  de- 
■i*^  servedly  memorable  under  the  name  of  the  CoTtstUn lions 
i      of  Clarmdon.     By  the  mast  important  of  these  Articles 

*  it  was  enacted,  that  all  Clerks  accuf?ed  of  crimes  shotild, 
f-      in  the  first  instance,  come  before  Ihe  King*s  Courts,  and 

if  there  convicted,  should  forfeit  the  protection  of  the 

*  Church ;  that  in  each  suit  to  which  a  Clerk  was  a  party, 
'•     it  should  he  lefl  to  the  Royal  Justices  to  determine 
^j^  whether  the  matter  properly  fell  under  Civil  or  Eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ;  that  no  Priest  should   quit  the 
Realm  nor  carry  an  appeal  from  any  Spiritual  tribunal 

I,  beyond  the  Archbishop's  Court,  without  the  Royal  per- 
mission ;  that  none  of  the  Kings's  tenants  in  capitc 
should  be  excommunicated  without  his  consent ;  that  the 
custody  and  revenues  of  vacant  dignities  in  the  Church 
should  be  vested  in  the  King;  that  elections  to  such 
vacancies  should  be  made  on  his  Writ  and  with  hisasseut 
only,  by  the  principal  Clergy  of  the  See,  or  Abbey,  if 
of  Royal  foundation ,-  that  the  individual  elected  should 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  King  as 
his  liege  lord ;  and  that  all  Clerks  holding  immediately 
of  the  Crown  should  be  subject  to  the  same  suit  and 
service  in  his  Courts  as  his  Lay  tenants."'*' 

«6        It  vfds  not  without  the  ^eatest  reluctance,  that  Becket 

**  had  been  persuaded  or  compelled  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  But  he  had  no  sootier 
retired  from  the  Assembly,  than  he  openly  condemned 
his  own  compliance ;  performed  self-imposed  penances 
for  his  weakness ;  suspended  himself  from  the  exercise 
of  the  Archiepiscopal  office ;  aud  applied  to  the  Pope, 
both  to  withhold  his  ratification  from  the  Articles,  and 
to  grant  him  absolution  for  his  own  share  in  their 
enactment.  The  reigning  Pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  doubt* 
less  bad  the  sagacity  to  view  the  whole  transaction  as 
an  important  crisis  in  the  great  struggle  of  Civil  and 
Hkclesiastical  Power ;  and  when  solicited  by  Henry  to 
confirm  the  Constitutions,  he  at  once  boldly  espoi^sed 
the  cause  of  the  English  Primate,  and  rejected  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  Articles,  This  decisive  measure 
was  the  less  expected  by  Henry,  as  he  had  warmly  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  Alexander  against  the  Anti- 
pope  Victor ;  and  it  accordingly  tilled  him  with  Ihe 
greatest  perplexity  and  indignation.  But  his  chief  re- 
sentment was  directed  against  Becket,  whom  he,  not 
unnaturally,  regarded  as  an  ungrateful  rebel  to  his 
former  favour  and  present  authority,  and  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  Papal  refusal. 

al  These  irritated  feelings  hurried  him  into  many  acts  of 
unjustifiable  violence.     Hitherto  he  had  appeared   to 

r  assert  no  more  than  those  reasonable  prerogtitives  of 
his  Crown,  which  were  necessary  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  :  but  he  now  commenced  a  oourse  of  petty 
persecution  againat  the  property  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
was  equally  iuiquitouH  in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  his 
own  honour.  He  deprived  Becket  of  estates  which  he 
had  formerly  bestowed  upon  him  ;  harassed  him  with 
Vexatious  suits  in  the  Royal  Courts  for  the  recovery  of 
fictitious  debts,  which  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  in- 
curred in  his  Chancellorship ;  and  employed  every  legal 
chicanery  for  his  oppression  and  ruin.  The  Primate 
met  these  attacks  with  a  dignified  firmness,  which 
placed  his  conduct  in  a  striking  and  advantageous  con- 
trast to  the  meanness  of  the  Roya!  revenge.  Some  of 
the  King*s  unjust  demands  he  satisfied,  with  a  lofty  de* 


*  Stephen*  p.  32— 35. 
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claration  that  money  should  never  form  a  aubject  of   KngUnd. 
contention  between  his  Sovereign  and  himself:  to  others  ^»-^v-*^ 
he  demurred  only  when  their  enormous  amount  flagrantly      ^i^o^ 
exposed  their  design,   and    exceeded    all  possibility  of      ^"  ^' 
payment.     Against  the  partiality  of  the  Royal  tribunals,      1065. 
resistance  was  ineffectual ;  and  it  then  became  evident         *° 
that  flight   was  his  only   resource.     Retiring  secretly      i^'cof 
from  the  Court,  before  which  he  had  been  fiummoned  at     l*^^- 
Northampton,  he  succeeded    in  reaching   the  coast  in 
safety  ;  and  crossing  the  Channel  to  Flanders,  proceeded  ^^^J*  'jf 
first  to  visit  the  King   of  France,  and  afterwards  the  bishop 
Pope»  who  was  then  residing  at  Sens.     By  both  these 
Potentates^  from  different  motives,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  dislinction  :    in    one  case,   as  an  ally  who 
might  be  useful  in  the  game  of  Pohtical  hostility  ;  in  the 
other,  as  a  devoted  champion  to  the  cause  of  EcclesiaBtical 
supremacy.* 

The  favourable  reception  thus  accorded  to  his  enemy  Hti  eause 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions  supported 
in  the  mind  of  Henry,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  rank-  ^^y  *^JJ  Pope 
ling  jealousy  of  the  French  King,  and  of  the  facility  with  of  Fran^. 
whicit  the  turbulent  and  disatfected  Vassals,  of  his  Con- 
tinental Slates  in  particular,    might  be    absolved  and 
seduced  from  their  allegiance.     But  he  met  the  danger  Firmneisof 
with   firmness  aud  ability  ;  and  while  he  laboured  to  Utnry* 
conciliate  tlie  Pontiff,  took  the  most  effectual   precau* 
tions  for  defending  his  dominions,  and  for  preventing 
the  introduction  of  any  Spiritual  decrees  into  England, 
either  from  the  Pope  or  the  Primate.     At  the  same  lime, 
he  pursued  the  latter  with  unrelenting  hostility  :  confis- 
cated not  only  the  revenues  of  his  See,  but  the  property  of 
his  friends;  expelled  all  those  attached  to  him  Irom  the 
Kingdom  to  share  his  exile;  and  even  compelled  the 
French  Benediclincs  to  refuse  him  a  continued  asyhim  in 
their  Abbey  of  Pontigny,  by  (he  threat  of  seizing  all  the 
rich  possessions  of  their  Order  in  England.     But  the 
proud  spirit  of  Becket  mounted   only  the  higher  under 
these  persecutions;  and  it  may  be  believed  that,  brood- 
ing in  seclusion  over  his  sufferings,  his  heated  imagina- 
tion was  grddually  iuflamed  into  funintical  eulhnsinsm, 
which  really  misled  him  to  confound  his  cause  with  that 
of  Religion  and  Heaven.     Thus  exalted  by  pride  and 
passion,  and  emboldened  by  the  Papal  support,  he  pro- 
ceeded solemnly  to  excommunicate  ali   his  personal  ene* 
mies,  and  all  who  should  maintain  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  ;  he  laid  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Pro^ 
vince  of  Canlerbtiry,  which  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
England,  under  an  interdict;  and  while  his  Sovereign 
alone  was  still  excepted  from  his  anathemas,  Henry  was 
admonished  that  even  this  forbearance  might  have  its 
terni.t 

But  the  vigour  of  the  King's  measures  intimidated  Henewed 
the  English  Clergy   from  observing  the  Interdict;  and  hostUitiea 
the  more  cautious  temper  of  the  Pope  prohibited  Becket  ^"^tj^een him 
from  proceeding  to  the  last  extremity.     The  danger  to  ?J\|    ?"* 
Henry  of  a  revolt  in  his  Continental  States  would  have  Franco. 
been  leys  easily  surmounted,  if  the  French  King  had 
been  a  Prince  of  more  skilful  and  energetic  character. 
But  although  Louis  was   not  averse  from   using  every 
weapon  to  harass  so  obnoxious  a  rival,  he  wanted  per- 
severance and  talent  to  improve  the  occasion  ;  and  after 
some  years  of  irritating  but  desullory  hoslility,  Henrjr 
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had  the  address  to  lure  him  into  a  Peace  by  the  ofier  of 
an  advantageous  Family  alliance.  By  this  Treaty,  the 
English  Monarch  agreed  to  cede  Aquitaine  fully  to  his 
second  son  Richard,  in  order  that,  espousing  a  daughter 
of  Louis,  the  young  Prince  should  hold  that  great  Fief 
immediately  from  his  father-in-law,  Henry  flattered 
Louis  still  more,  by  proposing  to  make  him  the  umpire 
of  his  quarrel  with  Becket ;  and  several  conferences  were 


Montmirafl.  accordingly   held  upon    the   subject   between   the    two 
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Monarclis  and  the  exiled  Primate.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, Henry,  with  the  appearance  at  least  of  great 
moderation,  declared  that  he  would  be  satisBed  if  Becket 
would  so  behave  towards  him,  as  the  holiest  of  the  Pri- 
mate's predecessors  had  done  to  the  meanest  of  his. 
But  Becket  insolently  or  prudently  evaded  a  proffer,  of 
which  either  his  pride  could  ill  digest  the  qualification, 
or  his  acuteness  foresaw  the  insecurity.* 

At  length,  however,  the  uneasiness  of  Henry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  probably  the  discovery  of  Becket  on  the 

^^^'^^  other,  that  his  protectors,  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Pope,  were  becoming  equally  weary  of  his  quarrel,  dis- 
posed both  parties  to  an  accommodation.  But  when  the 
articles  of  a  mutual  compromise  had  been  adjusted,  the 
reconciliation  was  still  for  some  time  delayed,  because 
Henry  objected  to  afford  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  by 
giving  the  Primate  the  customary  kiss  ofpsace.  This 
he  obstinately  withheld  on  the  excuse  of  a  vow  by 
which  he  had  rashly  bound  himself  in  his  anger ;  and 
the  growth  of  Becket*s  distrust  was  naturally  measured 
by  the  pertinacity  of  Henry's  refusal.  Such  conduct 
in  the  Ring  has  been  rep:arded  as  an  evidence  of  dis- 
simulation by  some  Writers,  who  have  overlooked  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  the  very  avowal  of  a  scruple 
must  defeat  any  purpose  of  duplicity  ;  but  the  circum- 
stance is  worthy  of  remark  only  as  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached,  by  llie  gross  superstition  of  the  Age, 
to  a  mere  quibble  of  conscience.  For,  if  sincere,  Henry 
was  contented  to  break  the  spirit,  as  long  as  he  adhered 
to  the  letter  of  his  vow :  if  otherwise,  it  was  believed 
that  he  might  more  safely  break  his  Moral  faith  and 
Kingly  honour,  than  violate  an  oath  of  implacable  resent- 
ment. But  this  difficulty,  like  the  more  material  sub- 
jects of  dispute,  was  finally  waved.  It  was  agreed 
tacitly  to  abandon  all  reference  to  the  original  grounds 
of  the  quarrel.  No  recognition  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  or  other  submission,  was  required  from 
Becket ;  and  the  Primate,  upon  restoration  to  his  Archi- 
episcopal  office  and  revenues,  promised   to   serve   the 

J^^J*!^*  K.ing  with  all  honour  and  faithfulness.  Upon  this  com- 
promise, Becket  returned  to  England,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  See.t 

The  first  measure  of  the  Primate  on  his  landing  is 
confessed,  even  by  his  advocates,  to  have  been  rash  and 
intemperate,  t  Henry,  according  to  the  practice  of  that 
Age,  had  desired  to  see  his  eldest  son  crowned  during 
his  own  life-time  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  having 
accordingly  performed  the  ceremony,  at  which  it  was 
considered  the  right  of  the  Primate  alone  to  officiate,  the 
Pope  had,  at  Becket's  instigation  before  the  late  com- 
promise, issued  Decrees  of  Spiritual  censure  against  the 
usurping  Prelate  and  his  assistants,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don and  Salisbury.     These  Instruments  having  been 
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originally  intrusted  to  Becket,  he  no  sooner  arriTed 
in  England  than  he  caused  them  to  be  publicly  served 
upon  the  three  Prelates.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  pio- 
yoked  to  this  insult  by  intelligence  that  the  Bishops, 
who  knew  that  he  carried  the  papers  with  him,  desigued 
to  have  seized  them  on  his  landing :  but  it  is  obTious 
that  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Papal  censures  wis 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  at  least  of  the  recent  Treaty* 
He  shortly  followed  up  this  act  of  hostility  by  another, 
which  still  more  plainly  showed  how  little  h^  was  £•• 
posed  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  offences  which  had  been 
committed  against  him  by  his  enemies:  for,  from  the 
pulpit  of  his  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  he  proceeded 
publicly  to  excommunicate  two  of  the  King's  servants^ 
Ilanulf  and  Robert  de  Broc,  for  oppressing  his  Clergy 
by  their  master  s  command  before  the  accommodation* 
\Vhen  the  first  news  of  these  outrageous  aggressioiis 
reached  Henry  in  Normandy,  he  resolved  to  encounter 
them  by  some  legal  proceedings  against  the  Primate: 
but  reiterated  complaints  from  his  servants,  of  the  course 
which  the  vindictive  Prelate  continued  to  pursue,  at 
length  provoked  the  passionate  and  fatal  exclamation, 
that  '*  of  all  the  cowards  who  ate  his  bread,  there  wis 
none  to  rid  him  of  a  turbulent  Priest."* 

This  inconsiderate  burst  of  fur}'  was  interpreted  too 
literally  by  four  Knights  of  distinguished  rank  in  the 
Royal  Household,  William  de  Tracy,  Richard  BritOb 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  who  im- 
mediately binding  themselves  mutually  by  oath  to 
avenge  the  King's  quarrel,  quitted  the  Court  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  repaired  to  Canterbiiry.  On  their  arrivd 
in  that  City,  they  rudely  thrust  themselves  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Primate;  and  imperiously  desired  him  to 
retract  his  late  measures.  The  dauntless  spirit  of 
Becket  rose  wiih  the  very  imminence  of  his  personal 
danger;  and  he  scarcely  condescended  to  make  any 
other  reply  than  an  indignant  rebuke  at  the  intrusion. 
Contenting  themselves  for  the  moment  with  menaces 
sufRciently  intelligible,  the  four  Knights  withdrew;  and 
their  intended  victim  might  either  have  securely 
guarded  his  person,  or  retired  again  from  his  See.  But 
he  magnanimously  spurned  every  counsel  of  precau- 
tion ;  rejected  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  vespers  at  the  Cathedral;  and  even 
refused  to  allow  the  doors  of  the  Church  to  be  closed. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  Choir,  when  the  four 
Knights,  with  twelve  attendants  all  in  complete  armour, 
burst  with  drawn  swords  into  the  Cathedral.  To  their 
loud  demand,  "  Where  is  the  traitor  ?  where  is  the 
Archbishop?**  he  calmly  replied,  "  Here  am  I,  the 
Archbishop,  but  no  traitor."  They  told  him  he  most 
instantly  absolve  the  suspended  Bishops  :  he  answered 
that  he  would  not  until  they  offered  satisfaction.  To 
one  of  the  Knights,  whose  patron  he  had  formerly  been, 
he  observed,  **  Thee  I  have  rendered  many  services: 
what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  The  only  reply  was  an 
attempt  to  grasp  his  person  as  a  prisoner :  when,  in  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  passion  at  the  insults  he  seized 
the  assailant  by  the  gorget,  and  violently  threw  him  off 
to  some  distance.  Then,  as  suddenly  recovering  his 
self-possession,  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  ready  to  die 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  defence  of  his  Church ; 
and  bowing  his  head,  he  unresistingly  awaited  the 
repeated   blows   of  his  assassins.      The  first  stroke, 
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already  aimed  at  him,  havings  been  partially  warded  off 
by  the  only  faithful  attendant  who  had  not  fled,  and 
whose  arm  it  broke,  had  woimded  him  but  slightly ; 
bill  the  second  brouj^^ht  him  to  the  earth  ;  and  Ihe  ihird 
clave  his  skull  and  laid  him  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  St. 
Eenet*s  Alt^ir,  His  murderers  desisted  not,  until  tfiey 
had  literally  strewed  the  pavement  with  his  brains. ♦ 

The  news  of  this  sucrilet^ious  and  shocking-  tragedy 
was  received  with  universal  execration.  Among  the 
Clerc^y  thruughonl  Europe,  it  excited  all  the  indif»'natioii 
which  was  due  to  the  fate  of  a  mnn,  who  having;  been 
the  most  disling^tiished  champion  of  their  Order,  was 
not  unjustly  deemed  a  martyr  to  their  rights.  By  the 
superstitious  Laity,  the  scene  of  its  perpetration,  and  the 
sacred  rank  of  the  sufferer,  were  regarded  as  fearful 
aggravations  of  a  crime,  the  real  atrocity  of  which, 
divested  of  these  circumstances,  would  probably  have 
produced  far  less  sensation-  The  catastrophe  alto- 
gether had  the  effect  of  incapacitating  men*s  minds  for 
any  calm  retrospect  to  the  original  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  Heriry  and  the  murdered  Primate  ;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Church  was  completed  in  the  one   uu- 

t  mingled  feeling  of  Ueh'gious  horror,  which  superseded  all 
diiferencea  of  opinion  on  the  questmn  of  Ecclesiastical 
encroachments,  J lenccforth,  the  King  of  England,  in- 
stead 4*f  receiving  the  support  of  Princes  and  Nobles 
who  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  repressing 
the  growth  of  Ecclesiastical  usurpation,  might  expect  to 
find  the  strongest  sympathies  of  mankind  eidisted 
against  a  cause,  which  his  partisans  had  stained  with  so 
ijof  foul  a  murder.  Henry  was  too  quick-sighted  not  to 
^  perceive  his  danger*  and  too  sagacious  not  to  discover 
the  only  expedient  for  averting  the  storm  which  threat* 
ened  to  overwhelm  him  with  destruction.  He  showed — 
and  there  appears  no  reasot^  to  doubt  his  sincerity — 
the  deepest  grief  at  the  catastrophe;  and  immediately 
id  by  despatched  an  embassy  to  tiie  Pope  to  assert  his  own 
!•  innocence  of  atiy  participation  in  the  deed,  and  to  depre- 
cate tlie  vengeance  of  the  Church  against  him?^elf  ibr  the 
guilt  of  his  servants.  At  the  same  lime  he  confessed 
and  deplored  the  unintentional  encouragement,  which 
he  was  sensible  that  his  rash  ebullilion  of  anger  had 
given  to  the  assassins  ;  and  he  declared  that,  on  such 
account  only,  as  a  seltomposed  penance  for  the  intem- 
perate language  which  had  tended  to  the  fatal  result,  he 
Avouhl  submit  to  purge  himself  by  oath'  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  desired  or  designed  the  murder  of  the 
Primate. 
gj  The  Pope»  who  saw  that  more  was  to  be  gained  for 
**^  the  cause  of  Ecclesiastical  supremacy  by  accepting  his 
apologies  than  by  pushing  matters  to  extremity  against 
him,  improved  the  victory  of  the  Church  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  while  lie  alfected  to  use  it  witli  moderation. 
He  therefore  contented  hitnself  with  excommunicating 
in  general  terms  the  murderers  of  BecLet  and  all  their 
abettors. t     He  received  by  his  Legates  the  solemn  and 
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♦  St«i>ban.  p.  77— 85.    Gervas,  p.    1414—1417.    Mott.  Pari*, 
p.  86,  87. 

f  The  Me  of  the  assatsinsof  Bi^ckct  vras  curious.    They  hod  at 

first  fled  to  tlitj  Castk  of  Knnresborough  in  Yurkshin%  which  tie- 

longwl  to  Hog-h  de  MorevilV,  one  of  their  number:  kit  the  Kiug, 

tliough  he  abstained  fn»m  pisnishingby  the  secular  law  the  zeal  for 

his  service  which  had  fatally  prom  [jte<l  theiiij  was  cnmpllcd,  le*t 

he  shotdtl  appear  tu  couutenikncii  their  crime,  to  abandon  them  to 

tt       thejudi^ment  of  the  Church.    To  obtain  rehef  frumthe  Papal  sea- 

H       tetice  of  excommumcation,  they  then  made  a  pcaitential  journey  to 

H       KomCi   whence  the  Popo  ordered  them  to  proceed^  in  expiation 

jH       of  their  ^uitt,  on  a  pilgnmagv  to  Jerusalem :  where  some,  or  allj  of 

L_ 
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public  purgation  of  the  Kin^»  from  whom,  as  the  price    England, 
of  reconciliation,  oaths  were  at  the  same  time  eittorted  r  ^"-^v-^i^ 
that  he  would  render  due  obedience  to  Alexander  III.  as      ^rom 
the  Irne  Pope;  restore  the   possess  ions  of  the  See  of      *•  ^' 
Canterbury  ;  abstain  trom  enforcing  any  customs  which      ^066. 
had  trot  been  inirodnced  before  hir  Reijrn,  or  front  pre-         *** 
venting   nppeala    to    the    Holy   See,    in    Ecclesiastical      ^^R: 
affairs;  and  assume  the   Cross  against  the   Infidels,  if     '^°^' 
called  upon,  for  three  years.     Upon  ihese  conditions, 
absolution  was  finally  j^miited    to   Henry;  and  a  ter- 
mination   was   put   to  a  contest  which   had   disturbed 
several  years  of  his   Reign,  and   btterly  fr>rehoded  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  his  life  and  fortunes.* 
The  clause  by  which   he  might   seem   to  abandon  the 
Constitutious  of  Clarendon  wa^s  far  too  loosely  worded  to 
convey  any  definite  meaning;  and  the   King,   on  his 
side,  wtxs'  probably^  by  this  time,  hut  too  happy  to  close 
his  struggle  with   the   Church    by  an  acctmtmodation 
which,  it  it  formally  confirmed  the  Ecclesiastical  inimu- 
nilies  of  preceding  Reigns.  lell  him  at  liberty  in  detail  to 
contract  their  extent  by  disputing  their  prescription. 

While  his  negotiations  W4th  the  Papal  See  were  yet  Irei^ako. 
pending,  and  probably  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  ht;  was  personolly  placed 
by  remaining  in  his  Continental  dominions,  Henry  had 
undertakeo  an  enterprise,  which  wns  destined  to  prove 
the  most  memorable  of  his  Reign.  This  was  the  con- 
qnest,  or  rather  an  assumption  of  the  paramonnt  Sove- 
reignty, of  Ireland.  It  has  been  usual  to  introduce  the 
details  of  tliat  event  by  a  long  reference  to  the  previous 
condition  of  the  Island:  but  the  early  History  of  the 
Irish,  like  that  of  every  People  in  a  similar  state  of 
utter  l>arbar!sm,  is  obscure  and  fabtdous  ;  their  poli- 
tical Anuals,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  pre.'^nt  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  genuinenesf?  of  such  records  may  be  ad- 
mitted, Init  a  confused  series  of  savage  wars  and  petty 
revolutions ;  and  the  establishment  and  fate  of  the 
Cltristian  Church  in  the  Island,  whicli  was  verj'  early 
founded, — the  only  j>art  f>f  its  primitive  History  which 
may  claim  any  real  interest, — belongs  to  the  Ecclesjai?- 
lical  Division  of  our  subject.  It  may,  therefore,  in  this 
place,  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Irish  People  were  evi- 
dently of  the  great  Keltic  race,  with  an  admixture  of 
colonies  of  Northmen,  who  hud  occupied  parts  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  built  several  places  of  trade  ;t  that  the 
state  of  Society  among  the  native  Tribes  wa.s  pastoral, 
predatory,  and  warlike ;  and  that  they  were  governed 
by  a  number  of  petty  Chieftains,  more  or  less  subject  to 
five  Kings  of  as  many  Provinces  :  Connaught,  Leinster, 
Ulster,  andTuaraond  and  Desmond,  or  Norih  and  South 
Muuster.  Bnl  it  may  be  discerned  that,  amidst  the  in- 
cessant vicissitudes  of  barbarian  strili?,  a  kind  of  para- 
mount authority  over  the  whole  Island  was  usually  con- 
ceded to  the  most  powerful  of  these  Provincial  Sove- 
reigns ;  and  this  supremacy,  at  the  epoch  before  us,  was 
claimed  by  the  O'Connors,  Kings  of  Counaught.J 

them  died  and  were  buried  before  the  Gate  of  the  Teitiple*  Gul. 
Neubrijf.  hb,  ii,  p.  25. 

*  Gtir va^.  p.  14 1 7—1422.  E^iH,  SL  Thorn,  lib*  v.  84,  85.  88,  89. 
Iluvcden,  p,  526—529. 

f  O' Con  or,  Pmh^nm,  &c.  ah  imit.  It  is  remarkabli^  th*it  the 
North  men,  who,  from  the  qiiartet  whence  tht?y  came,  wert*  h<*re 
called  UktiDtin^  or  J^t/men,  nnd  wlia  at  first  ravagctl  IteUiitl  with 
their  imtal  fyry,  no  sooner  became  ooropArfttivdy  dvillKeilt  Iniili 
towns,  ftnd  settled  pL-rrrianently  on  the  Coast,  than  Ihey  were  attacked 
in  turn  and  t)ppre.si>ed  by  the  wilder  natives.    Giraldun  Cambreaais^ 

p.  7m, 

X  0*CoDor|  Preie^^m.  lib.  vil  lib.  ix.    GinUduii  p.  739. 
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HMbij.  Both  the  Conqueror  of  England  and  hia  sons  appear 
to  have  entertained  some  projects  for  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland;  from  which  probably  they  were  only  diverted 
by  the  distractions  o{  their  own  unquiet  Reigns.  But 
Henry  II.,  even  from  the  first  year  afler  his  accession  to 
the  English  Crown,  had  evidently  formed  more  serious 
intentions  of  prosecuting  the  same  design  :  for  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  his  Reign  was  to  solicit  and  obtain 
from  Pope  Adrian  III.  a  formal  sanction  for  asBuming 
the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  disputed  whe- 
ther this  suit  was  in  submission  to  the  right  already 
claimed  by  the  Pontiffs  to  dispose  of  the  temporal  King- 
doms of  the  Earth  ;  or  merely  intended  to  propitiate  the 
Papal  support  by  the  prospect  of  extending  the  Spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  See  to  an  Island,  by  the 
Clergy  of  which  the  authority  of  the  Popes  had  been 
very  ^intly,  if  at  all,  recognised.  But  it  was  natural 
that  Adrian  should  in  any  case  construe  the  application 
in  the  sense  most  agreeable  to  the  Papal  pretensions  ; 
and  he  issued  a  Bull  accordingly,  by  which  he  granted 
the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Henry  and  his  heirs.* 
The  King,  however,  found  his  Barons,  whom  he  soon 
afler  assembled  in  a  great  Council  to  deliberate  on  the 
enterprise,  averse  from  its  prosecution  ;t  and  engaging 
in  other  designs  on  the  Continent,  he  forgot  or  suspended 
his  first  scheme  for  many  years:  until,  while  be  was 
residing  in  Aquitaine  in  the  height  of  his  dispute  with 
fiecket,  his  ambition  was  tempted  by  the  appearance  at 
his  Court  of  one  of  the  Irish  Princes. 

This  was  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  feud  which  he  had  originally  excited  by 
carr}ing  off  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  Chieflain  of  Leitrim, 
had,  afler  some  changes  of  fortune,  been  finally  expelled 
from  his  dominions  by  Roderic  O'Connor  of  Con- 
naught,  the  Kingp-peramount  and  supporter  of  0*Ruare. 
Dermot,  to  secure  the  powerful  protection  of  Henry,  now 
came  personally  to  do  homage  to  him,  and  upon  these 
terms  obtained  his  consent  to  levy  a  force  of  English 
adventurers  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  With  this 
Royal  sanction,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  two 
Knights,  Robert  Fitx-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald,  all  three  men  of  broken  fortunes,  to  engage  in 
his  service.  They  successively  enlisted  and  carried  over 
small  Bodies  of  troops  to  join  the  exiled  Prince,  who  had 
secretly  preceded  them  to  Ireland ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
their  mailed  cavalry  and  archers,  who  easily  prevailed 
over  the  brave  but  half-armed  and  undisciplined  natives, 
Dermot  was  not  only  restored  to  his  dominions,  but 
gained  many  victories  over  his  enemies.  Wexford, 
Waterford,  and  Dublin  rapidly  fell  by  storm  before  the 
English  auxiliaries ;  and  in  attempting  to  expel  the 
invaders.  Asculf,  the  Northman  Chieflain  of  Dublin, 
the  King-paramount  O'Connor,  and  his  dependent 
O'Ruarc,  were  severally  defeated  with  fiital  slaughter. 
Meanwhile  Dermot,  who  had  begun  to  aspire  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  whole  Island,  died  in  the  midst  of 
these  conquests ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
espoused  his  daughter  Eva,  with  the  promise  of  suc- 
ceeding him,  immediately  assumed  the  Royal  au- 
thority .J 
Jealoaiyof  But  the  fortunate  adventurer  had  soon  reason  for 
Henry.        alarm  at  the  jeakMisy  which  was  excited  by  his  enter- 

•  Ginildiw,  p.  787.    I^oFt  Stue,  (opurf  Wilkins)  p.  319. 

{ChroH.  Norman,  p.  990. 
Giraiaui,  p.  760—775. 
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prise  in  his  own  Soreraign,  widi  whom  ke  had  fallen  Mo 
disgrace  before  these  transactions.  The  disimgl  of 
Henry  was  with  difficnlty  appeased  by  the  politic  mb- 
mission  of  the  Earl :  who,  returning  to  EngHuid  to 
meet  the  King,  assured  him  that  he  h^  effiscted  his  con- 
quests only  for  his  liege  lord;  and  immediately  sitr- 
rendering  Dublin  and  the  other  captured  Cities  to  his 
disposal,  did  homage  for  the  rest  of  his  Irish  posses- ... 
sions,  as  a  Vassal  in  chief  of  the  English  Crown.  Henrj,  ^jliil 
at  the  moment  glad  to  evade  the  expected  visit  of  the 
Pftpal  Legates,  hastily  assembled  a  large  fleet  and 
numerous  land  force  at  Milford  Haven :  whence  em- 
barking  for  Ireland,  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  Irfs 
train,  he  landed  at  Waterford;  marched  to  Dubfin; 
received  the  submission  of  most  of  the  native  Prinees, 
who  were  overawed  by  the  splendour  of  his  Royal  pro- 
gress and  the  imposing  array  of  his  troops ;  and  be>  •»!>«■ 
fore  his  departure,  though  he  added  nothing  to  the  eon*  25?* 
quests  of  Strongbow,  extended  his  real  or  nonrind 
supremacy  over  four  out  of  the  five  Provinces  of  the 
Island.*  A  few  years  afterwards,  having  obtained  a 
Papal  Bull  authorizing  him  to  erect  his  conquests  into  a 
great  Fief  of  the  English  Crown  in  favour  &t  one  of  Us 
sons,  he  bestowed  it  upon  the  youngest.  Prince  John  ; 
and  sent  him  over  to  assume  the  government  with  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  and  a  numerous  force.  But  such 
were  the  disorders  caused  by  the  dissensions  of  the  English 
adventurers  under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  youthful  Prince, 
that  his  father  was  compelled  within  a  few  months  to 
recall  him,  and  to  appoint  hi  his  room  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a 
Nobleman  of  courage  and  ability,  as  Lord  Deputy: — a 
title  under  which  the  government  long  continued  to  be 
administered  by  an  English  officer.  But  the  effective 
authority  of  the  Lord  Deputy  did  not  reach  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  English  conquests,  which,  during  the  Age 
before  us,  comprehended  little  more  than  the  Eastern 
coast,  with  a  connecting  chain  of  fortresses  from  Down- 
Patrick  to  Cork;  the  intruders  were  engaged  with  various 
fortune  in  perpetual  hostilities  against  the  native  Princes; 
and  so  obstinate  was  the  resistance  of  a  gallant  though 
uncivilized  and  divided  People, — so  slow,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  arts  and  arms, 
the  progress  of  permanent  conquest, — ^that  the  total  sob- 
jugation  of  Ireland  was  scarcely  effected  at  the  distance 
of  four  Centuries  from  the  original  settlementt 

The  paramount  Sovereignty  of  Ireland,  therefore,  was  TmrtBtj 
long  a  barren  honour  of  the  English  Crown.     But  as  yf  y 
an  undue  importance  was  at  first  attached  to  its  acqnt-  jSULu 
sition,  it  conferred  a  momentary  splendour  on  the  Reign  ^^ 
in  which  it  was  effected,  and  dazzled  the  Age  with  the 
semblance  of  a  glorious  conquest.     In  this  respect,  the 
enterprise  was  eminently  serviceable  to  Henry.     For 
having  thus  easily  enhanced  the  feme  of  his  policy  and 
arms,  being  now  freed  from  the  disquietude  of  his  long 
s^i^igrg^lc  with  Becket,  and  relieved  by  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Papal  Sec  from  the  dangerous  consequences 
which   the  murder  of  that  Prelate   had  threatened,  he 
seemed  to  have  attained   the  summit  of  fortune  and 
greatness.     He  had,  in  fact,  become  the  most  successful 
and  powerful  Prince  in  Europe ;  and  as  such  was-equaUy 
respected  and  feared  by  his  contemporaries     But  ha 
was  destined,  among  a  thousand  other  example»  of  Roy- 
alty, to  prove  and  to  feel  the  vanity  of  humaa  grandeur; 

*  Giraldus,  p.  775, 776.    G«rras.  p.  1420.   €kiL  Mtabiig.  lik 
ii.p.26. 
t  6inldl%^  777—807.    HiwedtD,f^tt2« 
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fkary,  and  from  ths  very  season  at  which  he  had  gathered  the 
v*^  full  harvest  of  ambition,  the  declining  years  of  his  exist- 
ence began  to  be  harassed  by  machinations  of  fbreigxi 
hostility*  and  by  the  more  cruel  persecution  of  filial  in- 
gratitude. The  natural  jealousy  with  which  the  per* 
ponderance  of  his  vast  possessions^  and  his  personul 
talents  and  prosperity,  were  regarded  by  other  Princes, 
caused  an  extenjsive  confederacy  to  be  organized  against 
5^^^  him,  with  closer  concert  and  greater  secrecy  than  was 
M^hba.  usual  in  the  loose  combinations  of  that  rude  state  of 

*  i>.      political   society*     The  French  Monarch  was  the  prin* 
!73,     cipal  mover  of  the  plot ;  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 

Scota,  William  the  Lion,  was  engaged,  partly  through 
alarm  at  the  increasing  power  of  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour, partly  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  Norttuimbria  for 
his  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  Bou- 

•  logne,  and  Blois  were  tempted  by  similar  views,  the 
first  of  receiving  the  County  of  Kent,  and  the  two  latter 
of  dismembering  the  Continental  Provinces  of  a  common 
enemy.* 

lion  of  But  the  confederates  relied  less  on  their  own  united 
!»»»  arms,  than  on  their  success  in  dividing  the  power  and 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  English  King»  by  the  agency 
of  the  unnatund  foes  whom  they  stirred  up  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family.  Whatever  political  motives  had 
mingled  with  his  parentul  affection,  Henry  had  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  his  children  by  the  splendid  establish- 
ments which  he  had  fondly  prepared  fur  them  even 
during  his  own  life.  Henry  Courtmantel,  the  eldest, 
he  had  caused  to  be  crowned  as  his  successor  to  the 
English  throne  ;  Richard,  the  second,  he  had  invested 
with  the  great  Fief  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  for  Geotfrey,  the 
third,  he  had  secured  the  Duchy  of  Bretany  by  lK*troth- 

Ping  him  to  his  Ward  Constance,  the  heiress  of  that  Pro- 
vince, t  The  first  practices  of  the  French  Monarch  were 
tried  upon  Courtmantel,  as  his  son-in-law  ;  and  the 
H»y  young  Prince  was  easily  instigated,  firsts  to  demand 
iVIL  fiQjji  his  father  the  complete  possession  either  of  Nor* 
mandy  or  of  England  for  enabling  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  nominal  Crown,  and  on  meeting  with  a 
refusal,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  confede- 
rates. But  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Henry  was  his  own 
Queen  Eleanor,  whose  atfections  he  had  long  alienated 
by  his  numerous   infidelities  ;|  and  who  had  learned  to 


•  Gervas.  pv  U24-    Hovedcii,  p.  53*2. 

f  Tba  Family  alliance  wluch  the  policy  of  Henry  had  lodt  him  to 
contract  with  the  King  i>f  Fraoce,  proiluceil  no  other  frLut»  than  difr- 
■CiulOfi  and  misery  :  but  he  coni;:lLjdetl  a  marriage  for  Maud,  one  of 
bii  daii<j^ht?n»,  whichj  though  |]robably  less  regarded  at  the  time 
■nd  not  lioduuded  vrith  vlcisjiituxleSt  wa4  endowed  with  mons  atiapi- 
cioa§  fortune^  in  commlngljng  the  blood  of  the  Pliiiitageneti  and 
Ouelphs,  To  Ilenry  the  Liun,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  chief  of  the 
Imtler  Hoi]«e,  which  was  then  in  the  p!enitudt'  of  its  original  pride 
moA  poiror,  the  Prineen  MauiT  was  raarriett  in  the  yeir  1 165  -,  and, 
by  s  singular  chance,  thi'  Dtdce,  in  his  subsequent  rerertet,  twice 
found  an  asylum  in  a  Coimtrjv  ovvt  which  his  postetitj  by  Maud,  after 
«n  interral  of  above  five  Centuries  of  comparadfe  obscurity^  were 
fmtod  to  reign  with  gloiy  and  happiness.  It  is  from  William,  the 
fourth  ton  of  Henry  the  Lion,  whom  Maud  bore  to  him  during  his 
exil«  la  England,  that  the  present  Royal  family  of  Great  Britain 
deduces  the  right  line  of  its  illu&trittus  descent 

I  The  most  celebrated  among  the  rivals  who  •re  supposed  to 
have  provokwl  the  jealousy  of  Eleanor,  was  Rosamoad,  daughter  of 
Lord  Clifford,  the  *'  Fair  RusamondT  of  our  RomanceS}  by  whom 
the  King  had  two  natural  sons.  But  the  tale  of  th«  deadlv  levcnge 
of  Eleanor,  and  the  tragical  fate  of  her  victim »  appears  to  m  whoUy 
fabulous ;  and  it  may  be  learned  from  Huvetlen,  (p  712.)  thai  Rota- 
inond  died  peaceably  in  the  Convent  of  Godstow,  whither  she  had 
retired  to  ex|j]ate,  by  the  peoaoces  of  her  latU'r  years;,  the  errors  of 
hex  youth.    The  Kmg,  sayi  the  Chronicler,  was  kind  for  her  sake 


Sngbad. 


re^rd  hiro  with  all  the  hatred,  wiricb  the  sense  of  injury 
could  inspire  in  a  passionate  Bnd  unprincipled  woman. 
She  it  was,  who  not  only  enconragfed  the  rebellion  of  ft^tn 
her  eldest  son »  but  induced  his  two  younger  brothers,  *■  *>• 
Richard  and  Geoffrey,  then  mere  boys,  to  imitate  his  1066* 
example,  and  herself  fled  from  her  husband's  Court.*  *° 

Henry  was  more  heart-stricken  by  this  unnatural  jt^Q 
combination  against  him  in  his  own  House,  than  appalled  „  ?' i 
by  the  formidable  array  of  his  forei^i  and  domestic  ene-  re«L^c©of 
miea.  On  his  very  Vassals  he  could  place  no  depend-  Hemy. 
ence :  for  they  had  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
by  his  wife  and  children.  But  with  the  courag^e  and  ac- 
tivity which  always  distinf^iished  him,  he  immediately  by 
his  guld  levied  a  great  army  of  the  Flemish  mercenaries, 
or  Braban^ons,  and  soon  made  head  against  all  his  Con- 
tinental opponents.  The  person  of  Eleanor,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities ;  his  rebellious  children  were  thus  deprived  of  her 
evil  counsels;  and  he  detained  her  in  captivity,  with  one 
short  interval,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  With- 
out any  sinj^Ie  action  of  importance,  his  forces  were 
every  where  victorious  in  the  Contitiental  war:  but  in 
England  the  confederates  ha<i  succeeacd  in  throwing  the 
whole  Kingdom  into  confusion;  and  while  malecootent 
Barons  appeared  in  arms  in  every  quarter  upon  pretence 
of  supporting;  the  cause  of  Henry  Courtmantel,  that 
young  Prince  himself  was  preparing  an  invasion  from 
the  French  ports;  and  the  Scottish  King  had  poured 
his  barbarous  forces  into  the  Northern  Counties.f 

On   the  report  of  these  complicated  dangers,  Henry  His  pil- 
fiew  from  Normandy  to  England;  and   his  presence  ?™f|P*** 
atone  sufficed  to  overawe  the  rebels  and  paralyze  the    f  xj?^ 
vlesigns  of  the  invaders.     The  first  act  of  the  King  after  ^ 

landing  at  Southampton  may  be  received  as  a  striking  1 174 
proof  of  the  degree,  to  which  the  strongest  minds  of  that 
A^  wcve  the  slaves  of  a  grovelling  superstition.  Instead 
of  attributing  the  ingratitude  of  his  children  to  his  own 
false  indulgence  and  crooked  policies,  or  the  hostility  of 
his  revengeful  Queen  to  the  provocation  of  his  dissolute 
life;  instead  of  seeking  in  his  own  ambition  and  mis- 
conduct for  the  seeds  of  all  the  retributive  evil  which 
had  fallen  upon  him;  he  imagined  that  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  had  been  kindled  by  an  involuntary  offence. 
He  believed  that  his  misfortunes  were  judgments  of 
God  against  him  for  the  rash  exclamation  by  which  he 
had  unconsciously  instigated  the  murderers  of  Becket 
To  expiate  this  guilt,  he  hastened  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Archbishop,  whom  the  Pope  had 
lately  canonized  ;  and  the  greatest  Sovereign  of  Europe, 
barefooted  and  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  before  the 
shrine  of  his  ancient  enemy,  after  publicly  and  solemnly 
appealing  to  Heaven  that  he  was  innocent  of  having 
defiigned  the  murder  of  the  Saint,  implored  pardon  for 
bis  unintentional  fault,  and  submitted  his  naked  bock  to 
be  scourged  by  the  Monks  of  Canterbury.  At  the  con- 
to  the  Nuns  of  Gotlstow,  who  buried  her  ia  their  choir ;  aod  he'rent 
them  a  siiketi  pall  to  hang^  over  her  tooth,  at  well  as  costly  Lampa  to 
illuminatv  it.  But  itwems  that  the  Bishop  of  Liocolo  ww  Kan- 
dalaaed  by  these  booours  to  the  nwmory  of  one  *'  ai  frail  a*  faeaif 
t«oo«  ;^*  aod  obliged  the  Nuiut  to  exhume  her  t>ody  And  ca«t  it  into 
the  commoa  cemetery,  telling  them  that  tb«  nititreas  of  a  King  was 
DO  1)etter  ttma  the  miutress  t?  a  bcimbler  man  :  which  iadeed  wai 
tnie,  though  the  jmrtice  of  the  lentiment  will  hiirdly  exeuM  the  inde- 
cent and  uncharitable  insult  against  the  muitol  mnaioi  of  the  Cair 
penitfot,  bj  which,  it  was  accompanied. 

*  Bv^cden,  p.  b'iB.     Neubri^.  lib,  ii.  p,  27 

f  G^rvmm  p.   1424,     Hoveden,  p.  63G— 638.    Netthrig*  lih,  M. 
p.2S— 33, 
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elusion  of  this  edifying*  scene  of  Royal  degradation, 
which  the  Clergy  were  careful  to  improve  by  a  Sermon 
to  the  congregation  assembled  in  the  Cathedral,  Henry 
resumed  the  more  dignified  courage  and  bearing  of  his 
natural  character,  and  prepared  to  encounter  every 
peril  with  his  usual  promptness  and  energy.f 

The  capture  of  his  dangerous  enemy,  the  King  of 
Scots,  who  had  already  commenced  his  invasion  and 


♦w iCipg  4>f  was  surprised  by  Ralph  de  Granville,  while  tilting  with 


Scots.  ^  a  few  Knights  under  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  was  the 
first  auspicious  event  which  raised  the  hopes  of  Henry  ; 
and  the  alleged  coincidence!  of  this  success  with  the 
late  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  failed  not  to  confirm  the 
superstitious  confidence  of  the  English  Monarch  and  his 
party,  that  his  atonement  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  k 
Becket  had  been  accepted  by  Heaven.  Perhaps  this 
belief  was  as  serviceable  to  the  King,  as  the  Clergy  of 
Canterbury  found  it  conducive  to  the  reputation  of  their 
Saint,  for  from  the  same  period  the  forces  of  his  enemies 
melted  away  in  every  direction.  The  Scotch  army  on 
learning  tlie  captivity  of  their  Sovereign  immediately 
dispersed ;  the  rebel  English  Barons  laid  down  their 
arms  and  submitted  to  the  Royal  clemency;  and  Henry 
was  enabled  to  despatch  into  Normandy  the  levies  which 
he  had  collected  to  repel  the  threatened  descent  of  his 
own  son  from  France.  The  war  which  was  thus  diverted 
anew  into  his  Continental  States  produced  no  signal 
event ;  and  both  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Henry,  as 
they  now  found  themselves  advancing  in  years,  having 
become  sincerely  desirous  of  a  pacification i  the  Peace  of 
Montlouis,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  related  the  cir- 
cumstanccs,§  was  concluded  without  difficulty.  The 
King  of  Scots  was  the  chief  sufferer  by  the  war  :  for  he 
was  compelled  to  purchase  his  release  by  the  humilia- 
tion, not  only  of  renewing  in  his  own  person  the  homage 
which  he  had  formerly  paid  to  the  English  Crown, 
but  also  of  summoning  his  Vassals  to  swear  fealty  to 
Henry  as  their  lord  paramount,  and  of  surrendering 
several  Castles  and  hostages  as  pledges  of  his  good  failh.|| 
.  After  this  pacification,  Henry  was  at  length  permitted 
o7triuimai  ^^^  ^^^^  y^**^  ^°  ^"J°y  *"  unusual  interval  of  repose.f 
lity.  ^"^  ^  ^is  sons  grew  up  into  full  manhood,  they  disco- 


Peace  of 
JtfontkHiis. 
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Henry  en- 


*  The  reader  may  find  all  its  particular!  related  with  singer 
complacency  and  dramatic  skill  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Historian 
of  England.     Linj^ard,  Hitiory  of  England,  vol.  il  p.  388—393. 

f  Gervas.  p.  1427.  Hoveden,  p.  538,  539.  Neubrig.  lib.  ii.  p.  35. 

X  Dr.  Lingard  rebukes  Lord  lioiles  fi^r  denying  that  the  King  of 
Scot*'  capture  took  place  "on  the  very  morning  on  which  Henry 
arose  repentant  and  reconciled  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas."  It 
would  seem  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader  to 
point  out  the  utter  futility  of  the  whole  question,  which  turns  on  the 
fact  of  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  of  dates:  but  it  it  amusing  to 
observe  the  earnestness  of  the  zeal  which  is  employed  in  elaborating 
and  maintaining  a  point  of  so  deep  concernment  to  the  honour  of  a 
Romish  Saint 

h  Vide  p.  621  of  this  volume. 

(1  Rymer,  Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  39.    Matt.  Paris,  p.  91. 

%  It  was  during  this  period  of  Henry's  reign  that  Alfonso,  King 
of  Castile,  and  his  uncle,  Sancho.  King  of  Navarre,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  reputation  for  judicial  integrity,  which  the  firmness 
and  equity  of  his  domestic  administration  had  obtained  for  him, 
by  choosing  him  for  their  umpire  in  a  destructive  contest  in  which 
they  had  long  been  engaged  ;  and  the  confidence  expressed  in  his 
impartiidity  by  the  King  of  Navarre  was  the  more  striking,  because 
his  rival  Alfonso  ha<l  married  a  daughter  of  Henry.  Both  Princes 
having  agreed  to  request  his  judgment  between  them,  swore  by  their 
Ambassadors  to  accept  and  observe  its  provisions ;  and  Henry 
(a.  d.  1177)  liaviug  summoneJ  a  solemn  Court  of  his  Barons  and 
Prelates,  and  taken  their  opinion  on  the  case,  pronounced  sentence, 
that  the  two  Kings  shoultl  mntually  restore  the  lands  belorging  to 
each  other  which  they  had  seized,  and  tliat  the  King  of  Castile 
shoidd  satisfy  his  uncle's  claims  by  a  pecuniary  payment.    It  ap» 


vered  tempers  equally  incapable  of  filial  obedience  to  bim.   Bag 
or  of  fraternal  agreement  among  themselves.      Heniy,  ^^ 
the  eldest,  was  foremost  in  exciting  new  family  convi^      ^ 
sions  by  an    attempt  to  exact  homage  for  Aquitaine      ^ 
from  his  next  brother,    Richard.     On  the  refusal  of     '^ 
Richard,  Henry,   in  concert  with  Gkofliey,  the  third        ^ 
brother,  invaded  that  Duchy  with  an  army  of  Braban-     fi 
90ns  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  old  King  to  reoDndle  hb    / 
sons  being  resented  as  injuries  by  the  two  latter,  they 
turned  their  arms  against  their  father  also.     It  would,  8m 
however,  serve  little  purpose  to  trace  the  alternations  of  ^[[^ 
hostility  and  agreement,  by  which  these  disgraceful  &-  ^*" 
mily  feuds  were  varied.     They  were  only  suspended  for     ||, 
a  time  by  the  premature  death  of  young  Henry,  the 
agonized  remorse  of  whose  last  hours  offered  but  a  feeble 
atonement  for  the  sorrows  which  his  unduteous  life  had 
inflicted  upon  his  parent.**     Geoffrey  did  not  long  snr-  A&fi 
vive  his  elder  brother;   but  his  death  only  produced ^^^ 
new  contentions:  for  Richard,  now  become  heir  apperl''"'' 
rent  to  the  English  Crown,  and  jealous  of  his  fathoms 
affection  for  Johu,  his  only  surviving  brother,  found  or 
feigned  several  pretences  for  flying  into  open  rebellion. 
The  chief  ostensible  cause  of  dispute  was  the  Prinooi 
Adelais,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  IVance  ;  and  the 
same  who  formerly  when  a  child  had  been  betrothed  to 
Richard,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  father :  but 
the  King,  from  some  jealousy  of  his  son*s  designs,  had 
ever  since  kept  her  immured  in  one  of  his  Castles,  and 
now  refused   to   allow  the  nuptials  to  be  concluded.! 
Richard  immediately  leagued  himself  with  Philippe  An> 
guste,   the  successor    of  Louis  VII.;    who   had   for 
sonie    years  filled    the  throne   of   France,   and  who, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  Reign,  seems  to  hare 
formed  that  insidious  policy  of  fomenting   the  family 
discords  of  the  Plantagenets,  through  which  he  finallf 
succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  greater  portioe 
of  their  ample  Continental  inheritance.     Aided  by  this 
young  and  vigorous  Monarch,  Richard,  at  the  head  of 
the    malecontent   Barons   of   Normandy,   experienced  "^  ~ 
little  trouble  in  driving  his  father  before  him  through 
that  Duchy;  and  Henry,  enfeebled  by  bodily  infirmities, 
and  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  his  age. 
was  glad  to  conclude  a  Peace  on  almost  any  terms  with 
his  enemies.     His  health  had  long  been  declining;  but 
his  heart  was  broken  by  a  discovery  which  he  made  in 
the  course  of  his  negotiations  with  Philippe,  that  his  fiir 
vourite  son,  John,  had  basely  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.     From  that  hour  he  fell  into  a  settled  me- 
lancholy, which  was  followed  by  a  mortal  fever;  and  in 
a  few  days  he  breathed  his  last,  deserted  by  all  his  familj  ^*" 
but  an  illegitimate  son,  at  the  Castle  of  Chinon,  neir 
Saumur.J 

pears  that  no  resistance  was  made  by  either  party  to  the  justice  of 
this  award.     Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  43 — 50. 

•  Gervas.  p.  1480—1483.    Hoveden,  p.  620,  621. 

f  There  appears  to  have  heeu  no  foundation  fur  the  contemporuy 
scandal,  which  attributed  Henry's  seclusion  of  Adelais  to  a  paaion 
he  had  himself  conceived  for  her.    See  p.  624  of  this  volume. 

\  Gervas.  p.  1545.  Hoveden,  p.  622 — 654.  Gul.  Neubri);.  lib.m. 
p.  25.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.  presents  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
History  of  Knglish  Law,  by  several  clmuges  and  improvements 
which  that  Monarch  introduced  or  prosecuted  in  the  internal  admi* 
nistration  of  the  Kingdom  :  especially  by  the  regular  appointment  of 
itinerant  Justices ;  the  gradual  subbtituliou  of  Trial  by  Grand  Asiii* 
for  the  Wager  of  Battle  ;  and  the  commutation  of  Feudal  nuhtixy 
service  for  a  scutage  or  pecuniary  payment  But  the  progress  of  these 
important  measures  may  be  more  appropriately  traced  in  a  distinct 
inquiry  into  the  growth  of  the  Legal  and  ConstiUitioual  InstitutioDi 
of  our  Country. 
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On  his  decease,  the  Crown  of  England,  with  the  pos- 
session of  all  1^  extensive  Continental  Fiefs,  was  peace- 
ably assumed  by  Richard  as  his  eldest  surviving  son. 
From  the  unfeeling  and  furious  disposition  which  that 
Prince  had  already  exhibited  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
father,  his  new  subjects  might  draw  the  most  ominous 
expectations  of  a  tyrannical  reign ;  and  they  had  as- 
gf  suredly  full  reason  to  dread  the  accession  of  a  youthful 
Monarch  of  so  fiery  a  temperament,  while  all  his  im- 
pulses were  still  unbridled,  and  his  passions  unchastened. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  general  satisfaction  that 
men  observed,  in  his  first  acts  after  his  father's  decease, 
that  his  nature  was  not  inaccessible  to  some  compunc- 
tious emotions.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  lifeless  remains 
of  the  parent  whom  he  had  harassed  to  the  grave,  he 
burst  into  tears,  called  himself  a  parricide,  and  uttered 
many  bitter  self-reproaches.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  give  a 
signal  indication,  that  this  was  no  momentary  ebullition 
of  remorse.  For,  dismissing  from  his  service  all  the 
evil  advisers  who  had  counselled  and  encouraged  his 
rebellion,  he  replaced  them  by  those  Ministers  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  his  father.  At  the  same  time,  as  if 
to  expiate  his  misconduct  to  one  parent  by  his  honour 
of  the  other,  he  caused  his  mother  Eleanor  to  be  imme- 
diately released  from  durance,  and  intrusted  her  with 
the  government  of  England  until  his  own  arrival  from 
Normandy.* 

As  soon  as  he  had  settled  witl;  his  fbrmer  ally  and 
future  rival,  Philippe  Auguste  of  France,  the  differences 
between  their  two  Kingdoms  which  had  been  recently 
made  the  pretext  of  hostilities  against  his  father, 
Richard  embarked  for  England,  and  celebrated  his 
Coronation  with  a  magnificence  which  has  been  deemed 
worthy  by  the  Chroniclers  of  particular  description. t 
The  ceremony  was,  however,  disturbed  by  a  transaction 
so  horrid,  as  strikingly  to  expose,  amidst  a  display  of 
Religious  solemnities  and  Royal  splendour,  the  revolting 
superstition  and  sanguinary  barbarism  of  the  times. 
Some  wealthy  Jews  had  the  imprudence,  despite  of  a 
Proclamation  forbidding  the  presence  of  any  of  their 
race  at  the  Coronation,  to  intrude  themselves  into  the 
Palace  with  rich  offerings  to  the  new  King :  apparently 
hoping  to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  protection  which,  in  the  late  Reign,  it  had  been  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  equitable  acts  of  Henry's 
government  to  extend  to  their  nation.  But  they  were 
no  sooner  perceived  in  the  crowd,  than  they  were  driven 
back  with  blows  and  insults  ;  the  savage  bigotry  of  the 
bystanders  was  kindled  by  the  very  sight  of  unbelievers 
so  hateful ;  and  the  popular  thirst  for  their  blood  being 
artfully  assisted  by  a  wicked  rumour,  which  it  was  the 

*  Matt  Paris,  p.  107.    Hoveden,  p.  655. 


*  Matt  Paris,  p.  107.    Hoveden,  p.  65 
f  Gervag.  p.  1549.    Hoveden,  p.  C5S. 


interest  of  their  numerous  debtors  to  spread,  that  the 
King  had  ordered  a  massacre  of  the  whole  race,  this 
imaginary  command  was  too  gladly  obeyed.  The  houses 
of  all  the  Jews  in  London  were  attacked,  j)lundered, 
and  fired,  and  the  unhappy  inmates,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  were  remorselessly  slaughtered  or  driven  into 
the  flames.  The  cupidity  of  the  mob  being  once  ex- 
cited* the  conflagration  and  pilliu;e  were  extended  until 
so  many  of  the  rich  Christian  citizens  suffered  equally 
with  the  Jews,  that  the  King  was  at  length  compelled 
to  interpose  the  Royal  authority  for  the  restoration  of 
order ;  though  only  three  of  the  ringleaders  received 
condign  punishment;  and  they  on  the  charge,  not 
of  the  murder  of  the  Jews,  but  of  having  fired  the 
houses  of  Christians.  But  tlie  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  not  confined  to  the  Capital ;  and  at  York  in 
particular,  where  some  hundreds  of  them  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Castle,  a  still  more  appalling  tragedy  was 
enacted.  For  finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  defence 
of  the  place,  these  devoted  people  slew  their  wives  and 
children  with  their  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  power  of  their  merciless  enemies,  and 
then  finished  the  work  of  immolation  by  stabbing  each 
other.  The  few  trembling  survivors  wlio  had  wanted 
courage  to  share  the  general  fate,  surrendered  to  the 
mercy  of  their  persecutors,  only  to  encounter  a  more 
cruel  death.  The  real  instigation  and  object  of  these 
cruelties  are  discoverable  in  the  fact,  that  the  murderers 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Cathedral,  and  burned  all 
the  bonds  of  Christian  debtors  which  the  Jews  had  there 
deposited.* 

While  these  dreadful  scenes  disgraced  his  Kingdom, 
Richard  was  eagerly  employed  in  preparations  for  em- 
barking in  the  I  lid  Crusade,  in  which  he  had  engaged 
In  concert  with  the  King  of  France.  To  regulate  the 
administration  of  England  during  his  absence,  he  called 
a  great  Council  of  the  Realm;  appointed  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  Justiciary,  Hugh 
Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Co- Regents  in  his  absence ; 
invested  his  mother  with  an  ample  dower ;  and  impru- 
dently bestowed  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  lands  of 
the  Kingdom  on  his  worthless  brother  John.  Having 
made  these  arrangements,  and  exhausted  every  tyranni- 
cal and  unbecoming  expedient  to  accumulate  a  vast 
treasure  for  the  wants  of  his  enterprise,  he  finally  sailed 
from  the  English  shores  to  join  his  Royal  confederate 
in  France. t  But  his  departure  will  naturally  divert 
our  attention  to  a  new  theatre  of  action  ;  and  many  of 
the  succeeding  events  of  his  chivalrous  but  disorderly 
Reign  must  be  related  in  the  continued  History  of  the 
Crusades. 


*  Hoveden,  p.  659.     Neubrig,  lib.  iv.  p.  7 — 11, 
t  Matt  Paris,  p.  109.    Hoveden,  p.  6G2. 
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I.  On  the  death  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  the  succession 
to  both  his  English  and  Continental  dominions  was 
contested  between  Arthur,  son  of  Geoffroi  of  Bretany, 
his  third  brother,  and  John  Lackland,  his  fourth  bro- 
ther. Not  a  doubt  codld  exist  that  the  claim  of  the 
former  was  the  more  legitimate  of  the  two.  But  the 
youth  had  as  yet  attained  no  more  than  his  thirteenth 
year,  while  John,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  derived 
strong  support  from  his  active  and  ambitious  mother 
Eleanor,  and  advanced  a  pretended  Will  of  the  late 
King  in  his  favour.  By  rapid  movements,  he  overran 
the  greater  part  of  Normandy,  possessed  himself  of  the 
treasures  of  that  Duchy  deposited  in  the  Castle  of  Chinon, 
and  was  invested  with  its  Crown  and  Sword  at  Rouen, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop.  Arthur,  with  his 
widowed  mother  Constance,  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  usurper,  sought  protection  from  Philippe  Auguste ; 
who  first  placed  his  illustrious  clients  in  security  at  Paris, 
and  then  occupied  with  French  garrisons  the  strong- 
holds of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  which  still  pre- 
served fidelity  to  their  rightful  master. 

The  King  of  France  immediately  notified  to  John 
that  he  by  no  mcaas  considered  the  Treaty  concluded 
with  his  deceased  brother  as  binding  towards  a  successor, 
and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  demonstrations  of  hos- 
tility. In  an  interview  between  the  two  Princes  held 
afler  John's  return  from  his  Coronation  in  London, 
Philippe  assumed  and  maintained  a  haughty  tone  of 
superiority  ;  but  it  was  soon  manifest  that  in  espousing 
the  cause  of  Arthur,  he  consulted  his  own  interests  more 
than  those  of  the  injured  youth.  Scarcely  had  Guillaume 
des  Roches,  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  young  Duke*s  Va.<;sals,*  recovered  for  him  the 
Castle  of  Balun,  before  he  received  instructions  from 
Philippe  to  raze  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Des  Roches  remonstrated  against  this  most  inequitable 
and  unexpected  order,  representing  that  it  was  not  for 
the  destruction  of  their  own  Country,  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  its  surest  defences,  that  the  Bretons  had  taken 
arms :  and  when  he  too  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  to 
subjugate  the  inheritance  of  Arthur  to  his  own  sway, 
not  to  restore  it  to  its  legitimate  Sovereign,  that  this 
false  friend  had  assumed  his  protection,  he  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  John  ;  deeming  that,  in  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  parties  who  equally  coveted  his  dominions, 
the  young  Prince  might  hope  for  safety  from  a  near 
kinsman,  rather  tha;^  from  a  stranger  in  blood.    On  the 

*  Nevertheless  Guillaume  des  Roches  afterwards  fought  under 
John*s  banuerj  against  Arthur  at  the  siege  of  Mirabeau,  and  the 
cause  of  his  change  of  sides  is  unexplained  by  Historians.  Dam, 
Hi9t,  de  Bretagne^  liv.  iii.  torn.  i.  p.  41 1. 
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very  day,  however,  on  which  Guillaume  des  Roches  pre-  ta 
sented  his  illustrious  charge  to  his  Uncle,  he  recdved  ^^ 
certain  intimation  of  a  treacherous  design  upon  Arthui^s  '^ 
life ;  and  hastily  concerting  his  removal,  he  once  agun 
intrusted  tlie  unhappy  child  to  the  hollow  guardianship 
of  Philippe. 

The  King  of  France  now  claimed  for  Arthur  no 
more  than  the  restoration  of  the  single  Duchy  of  Bre- 
tany; and  upon  receiving  for  himself  the  County  of£did 
Evreux,  he  permitted  the  King  of  England  to  enter  info 
possession  of  the  Vexin  and  the  rest  of  Normandy.  A 
more  advantageous  clause  in  this  Treaty  stipulated  that 
on  the  marriage  of  Louis  of  France,  Philippe's  eldest 
son,  with  Blanche  of  Castile,  daughter  of  AlphonsoYIIL 
and  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  Ring  of  England,  all  the 
possessions  of  John  in  Bern, and  twenty  thousand  marbMiyflL 
of  silver  should  be  paid  as  the  dower  of  the  Bride*  Tbe  1.IL 
Infanta,  although  not  yet  beyond  her  fourteenth  year,  is 
recognised  by  the  general  voice  of  contemporary  wrillsrs 
as  preeminent  in  beauty,  in  accomplishments,  and  in  in- 
tellect ;  a  reputation  which  will  be  fully  avouched  in 
the  course  of  our  succeeding  narrative. 

This  aca)mmodation  was  perhaps  hastened  by  the 
continued  embroilment  of  Philippe  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  the  fierce  denunciations  in  which  Innocent  IIL 
persisted,  in  order  to  procure  the  reinstatement  of  the 
divorced  Ingeburge  in  her  conjugal  rights.  France  was  HM 
visited  with  that  most  terrific  of  all  Papal  weapons,  an 
Interdict ;  and  it  was  not  till  afler  every  Religious  office 
and  most  of  the  functions  of  Civil  life  had  been  suspended 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  that  the  Pontiff  re- "■*•* 
lieved  the  offending  Kingdom  from  its  privations ;  on 
receiving  assurance  that  Philippe  would  attend  a  CouncB 
summoned  to  meet  at  Soissons,  and  there  plead  his  nw- 
trimonial  Cause  against  Commissioners  from  Denmark. 
The  Bull  which  convoked  this  Judicial  Assembly  named 
the  time  of  its  meeting  with  singular  precision,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  six  weeks,  six  days,  and  six 
hours.*  On  the  gathering  of  this  Council  a  long  course 
of  intrigue  ensued,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  Cardinals  and 
to  the  King ;  till  tlie  latter,  piqued  at  the  haughty  de- 
meanour and  the  long  delays  of  the  Papal  Commissioners, 
of  his  own  accord,  before  the  Legate  could  pronounce 
judgment,  declared  that  he  was  reconciled  with  Inge-  ^^"^ 
burge.  That  ill-fated  Princess,  however,  notwithstand-  ^J^ 
ing  this  formal  acknowledgment  of  her  claims,  expert-  i^g^ 
enced  little  change  in  the  harshness  of  her  former  treat- 
ment ;  and  even  when  her  rival,  Marie  of  Mer&n,  was 


*  Sismondi,  Hiit,  det  Fran^t,  vL  195.  and  the  authoHtiefl 
cited. 
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removed  by  deeth^  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the 
undisputed  Queeu  of  Frimce  contitiued  to  be  lillle  other 
than  a  captive.* 

When  the  Preaching  of  Foulques  de  Neuilly  once 
again  suaimoned  the  brave^i  Kiiii>hts  of  Europe  to  that 
Bingitlur  expedition  which*  as  au  episode  in  the  relief  of 
the  Hf>!y  Sepulchre^  transferred  the  Greek  Empire  to  a 
Latin  dynasty,  Philippe  Augusle  had  derived  sufficient 
wisdom  from  his  experience  in  the  II Id  Crusade  to  decline 
association  with  the  numerous  warriors  whom  France 
poured  forth  anew  to  the  hazardous  enterprise.  A  war, 
indeed,  nearer  home  soon  engrossed  his  attention,  and 
on  a  ire^h  outrage  committed  by  John  of  England,  the 
great  Feudatories  invoked  their  common  Sovertign  to 
punifcb  ihe  delinquency  of  their  brother  Vaiisal,  Isabelle 
d*Angoul^me,  long  betrothed  tollugues  ie  Ilriin,  Comte 
de  la  Marche,  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the  lawless 
passion  of  John  ;  and  the  ravisher  having  divorced  a 
blameless  consort,  Alvisia  of  Gloucester,  became  the 
husband  of  the  French  Noble's  destined  Bride.t  Philippe 
temporized  in  the  oulsef,  perhaps  from  want  of  sulTicient 
preparation.  lie  held  ;il  conference  with  John  at  Andejy, 
and  afterwards  entertained  him  at  Paris  with  distin- 
guished magnificence,  abandoning  his  own  Palace  to 
his  guesl^s  use 4  But  no  sooner  had  he  ascertained  that 
the  English  Barons  were  disaflTected  from  their  King; 
that  Anjou,  Poitoy,  Maine,  and  Toutaine  still  inviolably 
adhered  to  Arthur  of  Bretany  ;  and  that  the  Normans 
were  well  inclined  to  disembarrass  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  usurper,  than  he  tlirew  off  the  mask,  openly 
admitted  the  appeal  of  Hugues  le  Brun,  and  summoned 
John  to  attend  his  Court,  during  the  fifteen  da)s  which 
succeeded  the  Festival  of  Euster,  to  perform  homage  for 
the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  to  *' render  sufbcient  an- 
swers to  any  charge  which  the  King  of  France  might 
adduce  against  him/'§  Far  from  rejecting  this  summons 
as  offensive  to  his  dignity,  John,  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  Feudalism,  promised  to  attend  the  Assembly  of 
his  Peers;  and  consented  to  the  forftiture  of  two  Castles, 
the  keys  of  Normandy,  in  caste  of  failure.  Whether  a 
sense  of  kingly  pride  or  of  personal  danger  afterwards 
deterred  him  from  repairing  to  Parity,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  ;  bnt  upon  his  non-appearance  by  himself  or 
by  proxy,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  his  Governors  to  sur- 
render the  pledged  Castles,  Philippe  in  vested  and  forced 
them,  reduced  many  other  strong- holds  in  Normandy, 
and  again  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Arthur  of 
Bretany. 

For  a  short  period  the  hopes  of  that  young  Prince 
were  keenly,  and  not  unrei^Lsonably  excited.  He  re- 
ceived Knighthood  from  the  sword  of  Philippe,  was 
betrothed  to  his  daughter  Mary^li  a  child  in  her  sixth 
year,  and  was  invested  with  the  actual  possession  of 
Bretany,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  which  had  fallen  to 
him  by  the  recent  decease  of  his  mother  Constance, 
Poiton,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  were  to  be  his 
when  conquered  ;  and  relinquishing  the  single  title  of 
King  of  England  to  his  Uncle,  he  assumed  that  of 
Duke  of  Acpiituine,  In  return,  he  conceded  many  new 
privileges  to  the  King  of  France  in  the  Provinces  for 
which  he  acknowledged  himself  his  Vassal,  and  he  wholly 

•  Ripord,  ap.  Hut.  drt  Gau/et,  xvii.  53. 
4"  Uug.  Huvttlt'n,  firf  ann. 

I  Malt.  Westminster,  lib.  ii,  f,  59. 

\  S^tperfttM  qucB  RejT  Prancormm  attvttiM  turn  pnpoiterei  iufficL 
enter  retyimturu*,     Rij^rd,  54. 

II  Gul.  Armoridi  Phiippeit^  vl  260.  ap,  Hki.  dei  Oauin,  xvii. 
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abandoned  to  him  whatever  portion  of  Normandy  might  Franco 
hereafter  be  won  by  his  arms.  Two  hundred  Knights 
of  Poiton,  headed  by  the  chief  Barons  of  that  Province, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  inferior  retainers,  enabled 
him  to  bejiiege  the  Ca&tle  of  Mirabeau,  the  residence  of 
liis  grandame  Eleanor.  Upon  her  capture  much  of 
his  ultimate  success  was  thought  to  depend;  for  not  only 
was  she  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  virulent  of  his 
enemies,  but  her  stirring  spirit  had  so  greatly  contributed 
to  the  elevation,  and  her  extensive  influence  fitiU  so 
powerfully  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  John,  that  no 
price,  it  was  supposed,  would  he  deemed  too  consider- 
able for  lier  ransom  if  she  could  once  be  taken.  The 
little  town  in  which  she  had  fixed  her  Court  was  an 
easy  conquest ;  but  the  Queen  with  obstinate  and  un- 
broken vesolnlion  defended  a  tower  of  her  Castle  till 
John  arrived  to  her  relief.  The  remainder  of  Arthur's  He  is  taken 
Tragedy  is  differently  related,  and  the  verbiou  most  prisoner, 
familiar  to  our  ears,  as  that  atlopted  by  Shakspeare,  witb 
the  exception  of  a  strange  mistake  as  lo  place,  is  not 
without  both  probability  and  competent  authority  in  its 
support.  In  a  surprise  by  night,  as  the  French  Chroni- 
clers relate,^  in  an  open  battle  by  day,  as  is  affirmed 
by  the  English,t  the  young  Duke  was  so  completely 
routed,  that  not  one  of  his  Knightly  followers  escaped 
captivity  or  the  sword  ;  and  the  fortresses  of  Normandy 
and  of  England  were  crowded  with  illustrious  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  were  condemned  to  perish  by  the  slow 
agonies  of  famine,  In  the  dungeons  of  Corfe  Castle 
alone,  two  and  twenty  geutVrrien  of  birth  are  said  to 
have  encountered  this  barbarous  fate.^  Arthur  himself 
was  transi erred,  In  the  first  instance,  to  Falaise,  and 
afterwards  to  Rouen  ;  in  both  which  places  he  was 
subjected  to  most  rigorous  confinement  ;§  audit  is  be- 
lieved that  Jf>hn,  unable  to  prevail  upon  lheGovernors|| 
of  either  of  those  strong*holds  to  lend  themselves  to  a  foul 
act  of  butchery,  repaired  by  night  in  a  small  boat  to 
the  foot  of  the  tower  in  the  latter  City,  in  whicli  his 
nephew  was  imprisoned,  poniarded  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  Seine*  A  report  was 
then  diligently  circulated  that  the  youth  had  died  ot 
chagrin,  or  had  been  drowned  In  attempting  to  escape. 
The  deed,  be  it  what  it  may,  perpetrated  in  darkness, 
was  know  n  only  to  those  by  whom  it  was  actually  com- 
mitted, aiul  who,  of  all  others,  therefore,  were  least  likely 
to  reveal  its  attendant  circumstances.^ 

•  Phitippe'u^  vi-  432,  &c.  Daru  has  espoused  this  opiniuti.  Ar- 
thur, he  suys,  (in  conformity  with  Gulttilinus  Artnoriciist  atiaTe,)inu 
iakvu  m  \iU  bed  by  Quilkume  des  Roclies,  to  whom  Juhn  had 
givt-n  a  promise  that  he  would  treat  all  hi«  prisoners  honourably, 
and  dismiss  them  without  ransom  :  a  promise  whk-li^  it  n^ed  not  bo 
added,  he  did  aot  icrupls  to  violate.  Hi*t,  dc  Bitta^ne^  lib.  iii. 
torn.  i.  p.  411* 

t  Matt.  Paris.  207.  Kd.  Wats. 

\  SLsniondi,  vi.  214.  note  2.  and  the  authoritiei  there  cited.  Annuf, 
de  Mar  p.  \3.  cited  by  Lingard. 

^  Trtpiittt  annuifA  circa  prd^  habent,  Rftdulph*  Coggltshalu* 
Abbas,  ap.  fifMt,  dcM  GauJes,  xviii.  96. 

]]  Oni»  of  these  Governors  was  Hubert  d«  Burgh,  the  King'* 
Cli a mbi'.rl a ifii  in  the  representation  of  whoM  eoiiduct  Shaksprare 
has  nut  far  dcvitited  from  the  histury  as  rc[<K)rted  by  K^idulph  oC 
Cojjfgleshall.  (nt  tup,)  We  know  not  from  what  catue  the  gjeat 
Pot^t  was  deceived  into  layiag  the  scoie  of  Arthur'c  md  fate  at 
NorlhfunptoD. 

%  The  eviilt-nce  of  John'w  j^uilt  in  the  iliMth  of  Arthur  la  isfrongly 
tinted,  and  acutely,  altboujjli  briefly,  exumioi'tl,  to  the  conviction  of 
the  Tyrant,  by  Oaru,  that,  de  Breiagm,  lib.  iii,  torn*  i.  p.  414.  uole, 
Malthf  w  Paris  has  tufficiently  expressed  the  belief  which  exirttd  in 
KngUnd  in  hi*  time^  about  half  a  centurjr  after  the  IrauAactiou. 
Artkvrm  iHt^ite  ^rofivif  mQdQ/cri  ommhut  i^rtoio :  utimtm  npn  Hi 
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Suspicions  of  the  real  fate  of  the  mnrdered  Prince 
were  naturally  awakened  by  his  disappearance,  and  all 
Europe  resounded  with  cries  of  pity  and  of  indignation. 
John  meanwhile,  whether  deriving  assurance  from  the 
death  of  his  competitor,  seeking  refuge  from  the  pangs 
of  conscience,  or  abandoning  himself  to  the  reckless 
impulses  of  a  temper  wholly  without  either  forethought 
or  retrospect,  devoted  all  his  hours  to  pleasure  and  fes- 
tivity. On  his  return  from  England,  where  for  the 
fourth  time  he  had  renewed  the  ceremonial  of  his  Coro- 
nation, he  divided  his  time  between  Caen  and  Rouen ; 
and  there,  intoxicated  with  the  blandishments  of  his  new 
Bride,  and  engaged  in  an  unbroken  round  of  sports, 
of  dances,  and  of  banquetings,  he  forgot  or  disregarded 
the  tempest  which  was  everywhere  gathering  round. 
If  a  counsellor,  more  honest,  more  bold,  or  more 
alarmed  than  his  fellows,  ventured  at  any  time  to  remind 
him  of  the  conquests  which  hourly  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Philippe,  a  ready  answer  was  on  the  lips  of  the  in- 
fatuated Prince,  **  Let  him  take  them  as  he  pleases  !  a 
single  day  shall  give  me  back  all  that  he  is  now  seizing.'** 
It  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  stupid  and 
brutalized  apathy  was  attributed  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
times  to  the  hidden  virtue  of  some  spell  by  which  the 
Tyrant's  intellects  had  been  dulled  and  paralyzed.f 

The  activity  of  Philippe  seemed  redoubled  in  propor- 
tion to  the  King  of  England's  indolent  carelessness. 
After  some  preliminary  minor  successes  in  Poitou,  he 
resolved  to  profit  by  symptoms  of  revolt  from  John 
among  his  Norman  Barons,  and  to  direct  his  chief  efibrts 
towards  their  Province.  Upon  the  possession  of  the 
Fortresses  which  commanded  the  Seine  at  Andely,  the 
safety  of  Normandy  had  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
sidered to  depend  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  valour  of 
Roger  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  to  whom  John 
had  committed  their  defence,  they  yielded  one  by  one  to 
the  conqueror.  These  sieges,  and  the  numerous  combats 
which  occurred  during  their  progress,  form  a  brilliant  por- 
tion of  the  Flistoric  Poem,  the  PA//ip/?m,t  in  which  Wil- 
liam of  Bretany  has  immortalized  the  deeds  of  the  King  of 
France  his  master ;  and  closing  our  eyes  ti)  the  machinery 
and  niythology  with  which  that  Work  abounds,  we  may 
learn  from  it  that  five  months  were  consumed  before  the 
last  Castle  was  stormed ;  that  of  one  thousand  *'  useless 
mouths,"§  children,  women,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 
whom  the  necessity  and  the  obduracy  of  the  beleaguered 
Commandant  excluded  from  the  town  of  Andely,  and 
whom  his  enemy  forbade  from  passing  the  French 
lines,  four  hundred  perished  on  the  ground  between  the 
garrison  and  the  besiegers,  after  a  long  exposure  to 
extremity  of  suffering  from  famine  and  houselessness, 
before  Philippe,  more  merciful  than  their  fellow-citizens, 
relented,  and  admitted  them  to  his  Camp.  The  ex- 
tremities to  which  want  of  supplies  meantime  had  re- 

/ama  re/ert  invida.  208.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  does  not  ex- 
press anjr  opinion,  uses  the  same  words  as  to  di$apptaranc€j  cUopoMt 
evanuit,  ii.  p.  59.  Qulielmus  Armoricus  ascribes  thrra  lines,  which 
are  not  without  pathos,  to  Arthur,  as  the  last  supplication  to  his 
ruthless  Unde :  . 

"  Patrue,*  ciamabal,  parvi  miterere  nepoiit  ! 

**  Pairue,  puree  tuo,  bone  Patrue,  parce  nepoti ! 

Parce  tuo  generi,  fratemes  parcito  pro/t  /'* 

Phi/ippeii,  vi.  556. 
*  "  Sinite  Ulam  facerfy  egoipiicquid  modo  rapitf  und  die  recupe* 
rahor    Jiatt.  Paris,  208 
+  Id.  209. 
t  Lib.  vii. 
§  Memdicoty  miseroi,  et  valgus  imuiUebeiio,    Id,    Ibid.  467. 


duced  the  besieged  were  scarcely  less  horrible  than  those  ^' 
which  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  at  Jerusalem  ^^* 
during  her  final  calamity. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  field  only  that  Philippe  was  trium- 
phant ;  by  moral  courage  he  gained  a  yet  more  diflficult 
victory  over  Opinion,  and,  in  one  instance,  defied  and 
defeated  the  interference  of  one  of  the  most  daring; 
most  energetic,  and  most  successful  Pontiffs  who  have 
filled  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.     Innocent  III.,  indignant  Itm 
that  England  and  France  should  be  diverted  by  mutual  HL 
hostility  from  applying  their  whole  strength  to  the  great 
object  of  recovering  Palestine,  despatched  two  Legates  to 
the  Camp  of  Philippe  before  he  marched  upon  Andely.* 
By  these  Envoys,  he  haughtily  enjoined  the  rival  Kings 
to  submit   their  diOerences  to  the  adjustment   of  the 
Holy  See;    menacing   France  with   an  Interdict,  and 
Philippe  personally  with  yet  more  severe  spiritual  ven- 
geance, unless  within  two  months  he  concluded  a  defini- 
tive Peace,  or  at  the  least  a  Truce  for  five  years,  with  Ms 
English  enemy.  Philippe  contented  himself  by  represent^  dm 
ing  this  proud  demand  to  his  Barons  ;  and  he  obtained  ^7™ 
from  them  a  Declaration  which  at  once  surprised  and 
humbled  the  Pope.     Of  the  Letters  Patent  which  eleven 
of  his  great  Vassals  returned  to  their  Sovereign,  that 
written  by  Odo  III.,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  may  he  accepted 
as  a  specimen.     The  following  were  its  contents. 

**  I,  Odo  Duke  of  Burgundy,  hereby  make  l^nown  to  J^Jj^f 
all  persons  to  whom  these  present  Letters  shall  oooie,  j 
that  I  have  advised  my  Sovereign  Lord  Philippe,  the 
illustrious  King  of  the  French,  that  he  should  make 
neither  a  Peace  nor  a  Truce  with  the  King  of  England, 
through  the  fear  or  constraint  of  our  Lord  the  Pope  or 
any  of  the  Cardinals.  And  if  our  Lord  the  Pope 
should  attempt  any  violence  or  constraint  on  that  ac- 
count, I  have  promised  my  Lord  the  King,  as  my  liege 
Lord,  and  I  have  bound  myself  by  all  that  I  hold  from 
him,  that  I  will  come  to  his  aid  on  that  point  with  the 
whole  of  my  power,  and  that  I  will  on  no  account  make 
peace  with  my  Lord  the  Pope  unless  with  the  sanction 
of  my  Lord  the  King ;  and  in  order  that  this  purpose 
may  not  be  annulled,  I  confirm  these  present  Letters 
with  my  seal.  Given  at  Vaudreuil,  this  month  of  July 
12()3.''t 

Innocent  perceived  his  mistake,  and  corrected  it  with  1 
address.  He  wrote  anew  to  Philippe,  whom  lie  now  •**■' 
styled  his  "  dear  son  ;"  he  explained  that  he  had  recomr 
mended  Peace,  because  Peace  was  a  Christian  virtue, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Priest  to  seek  and  to 
ensue  it;  but  that  he  always  intended  to  qualify  his 
admonition  by  specially  reserving  the  rights  and  prhri* 
leges  of  the  two  Monarchs :  that  in  summoning  the 
King  of  England  before  his  own  tribunal,  he  by  no 
means  meditated  interference  with  the  prerogative  of 
his  temporal  Sovereign;  but  that  an  investigation  of 
the  heinous  moral  sin  with  the  commission  of  which  John 
was  charged,  plainly  appertained  to  the  Pontifical  juris- 
diction.^ 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Castles  of  Andely,  Philippe  .^l"""* 
permitted  his  troops  to  enjoy  a  short  repose.     John,  *•"• 
terrified  at  the  advance  of  the  French,  had  hastily  em- 


*  M.  de  Sismondi,  vi.  224.  says,  pendant  fue  ie  Siege  ^Andieig 
dttroit  encore,  but  the  fortresses  at  Andely  were  not  invested  till 
September,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Leiier,  mm  we  khall  pra> 
8ently  perceive,  is  dated  in  July. 

f  Note  a  to  Qui.  Armoricus,  77, 

I  Raynaldi,  jinnai,  ad  ann. 
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barked  for  Eni^lntTd ;  and  llie  surrender  of  his  chief 
Norman  towns,  Falalse,  Caen,  BayeiiXt  and  others,  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  timorous  and  ill- 
judged  flight.  Mount  St.  Michael,  protected  by  the 
sea,  which  allowed  no  other  approach  except  a  narrow 
and  diflicult  causeway  of  rocks  to  be  trodden  only  at 
low  water,  mi^ht  have  offered  elFectual  resisljince  but 
for  the  cowardice  fT^enereted  by  superstition.  John  had 
recently  converted  tlie  Monastery  which  crowned  its 
summit  into  a  Fortress;  and  the  ejected  Monks,  indi*]f- 
nant  at  their  expulsion,  kntdly  inveighed  anrainat  that 
impiety  which  had  sabslkiited  the  weak  defences  of 
human  art  for  tlie  miraculous  ^guardianship  of  their 
tutelar  Archanrrei*  The  assailants  being  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  recess  of  the  tide,  c:ained  the  foot  of  the 
rock  and  set  fire  to  some  scattered  buildings  around  it; 
and  when  the  spreading*  flames  had  enveloped  both  the 
Convent  and  tJie  Fortress,  the  standard  of  Philippe  floated 
above  the  (lci»olate  heap.* 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  had  passed  since 
Koueii  first  claimed  *o  rank  as  the  Capital  of  a  power- 
ful and  independent  Duchy,  wlien  the  victorious  army  of 
Philippe  Aoguste  appeared  under  its  ramparts.  The 
spirit  which  had  once  animal ed  Rollo  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  was  no  doubt  loni^  since  extinct ;  but 
the  Ronennois still  considered  the  French  as  foreigners; 
the  conquest  of  Enr^land  by  their  own  Sovereign  had 
increased  their  feeling  of  national  pride  ;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  their  Commerce,  the  influx  of  wenltli  occasioned 
by  the  frequent  visits  of  Nobles  both  froui  iLugland  and 
Aquitainer  and  the  splendour  derived  from  the  occasional 
residence  of  a  Court,  rendered  them  jealotifly  distrust- 
ful of  any  encroachment  from  their  neig-hbours.  A 
double  wall*  three  broad  and  deep  fosses,t  and  a  well- 
trained  Civic  militia^  cncourae:ed  and  assisted  by  several 
Knin^hts,  promised  that  Rouen  would  be  a  difficult  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  no  less  the  policy  of  Philippe  than  of 
tie  inhabitants  to  preserve  solarg^  and  rich  a  City  from 
exposure  to  the  injuries  certainly  consequent  upon  a 
siege,  and  the  destrnction  which  might  probably  result 
from  an  assault  Confident  of  relief  within  tlit*  stipulated 
period,  the  Governor  therefore  signed  a  Convention,  by 
which  the  King  of  France  engaged  under  all  circumstances 
to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Citizens,  and  the 
garrison  undertook  to  surrender,  provided  thirty  days 
should  elapse  without  the  arrival  of  aid  from  England. 
Their  Deputies  hastened  across  the  Channel,  and  repre- 
sented  their  necessities  to  John,  who  being  engaged  at 
Chess  on  their  arrival,  angrily  reproved  tlie  unseason- 
able interruption.  The  game  terminated  to  his  disad* 
■  vantage ;  and  his  ill  humour  being  greatly  increased  by 
the  loss,  he  rougldy  inquired  what  they  meant  by  ask- 
ing his  assistance?  *' I  have  none  to  give  you,  you 
must  do  as  you  please  !"t  Undeceived  by  this  n^ply, 
and  perceiving  that  they  no  longer  could  hope  for  sup- 
port from  their  present  master,  the  Ronennois  opened 
their  gates  to  Philippeg  The  entire  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy was  completed  before  the  close  of  Summer ;  and 

♦  Phiftppeiij  ¥jii,  100. 

X  That  J  ah  a  was  playing  Chess  on  tbe  receipt  of  thii  miswou 
dependif  unly  uptm  thu  authority  of  Velly,  ii  196.  His  marginal 
reference  is  io  Alatlhew  Paris,  who  does  not  mention  tlm  CUess,  but 
gives  the  siibstAnce  of  the  Kind's  answer.  Qutf/H§  Rex  Johanwt 
rctpondit,  et  per  nuitrioM  tiffnt_ficavit  omnibuM^  ut  tmllum  at  co  expec* 
tarent  auxitium^  trdfacereal  Minguii  qmd  Miti  meliiti  vidcdatur,  212, 

(  Rigord,  ^7, 


not  content  with  having  thus  more  than  doit  bled  his    FrtncA, 
hereditary  dominions,  Philippe  continued  to  pursue  his  ^^^^^^fc/ 
succes?;  in  the  districts  on  the  Loire.     Almost  without  a      From 
blow,  the  remaining  posses»iiuns  ol'  llie  English  Mi>      *■  ^* 
narch    crumbled  away    before    the  conqueror;   and  it      1 199* 
seemed  t\s  if  the  Princess  by  whosje  marriage  those  rich         ^ 
Provinces  had  once  become  the  heritage  of  the  Planta-      tox^l 
genets  was  unwilling  to  survive  their  loss  ;  for  nearly  at  |,     .    * 
the  moment  in  which  the  dominion  of  England  lermi-  Qtic^jj 
nated  in  France,  Eleanor  o4'  Guieane,  successively  *he  Eleaaor. 
Consort  of  Louis  le  Jeune  and  of  our  own  Henry  IL, 
breathed  her  last  in  the  Convent  of  Oeaulieu. 

It  was  probably  after  thus  assuring  himself  of  John*s  ^^ha  cited 
territories  by  the  right  of  conquest,'  that  Philippe  re-  fi^^^tiefons 
solved  to  confirm  their  approprialion  by  the  tbrmal  tlje  Peers  of 
adjudgment  of  a  Feudal  Tribunal ;  and  it  may  be  France, 
believed,  although  contempomry  Writers  have  not  given  A.  d. 
the  date  with  precision,  that  he  selected  this  season  for  \20b. 
the  renewal  of  the  process  against  the  King  of  England, 
for  murder,  rape,  and  adultery*  John*  it  has  been  seen, 
in  the  first  instance,  assented  to  the  summons  of  the 
Lord  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance,  but  fuikd  to  redeem 
his  pledge  by  appearing  at  the  slated  time.  He  now 
demanded  restitulton  of  the  Provinces  of  which  he  had 
been  despoiled,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  allend  the 
Court  of  France  whenever  he  should  lie  provided  with  a 
safe-conduct.  Piiilippc  replied,  that  lie  willingly  ac- 
corded one,  and  that  his  brother  might  come  in  peace 
and  security.  **  But  may  he  go  again  in  like  manner?* 
was  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the  Ambassadors  in  return. 
And  they  heard  Philippe's  reply  with  dismay.  **  Yes, 
if  the  judgment  of  his  Peers  shall  so  permit  him."* 
*'  My  Lord  and  King,"  was  the  hnmblc  remonstrance 
of  Euslache,  IJishop  of  Ely,  '*  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
cannot  appear  at  your  Court  unless  the  King  of  England 
appears  there  also ;  for  they  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
But  the  Barons  of  England,  even  if  their  lung  liimself 
shonld  wish  it,  will  never  allow  him  to  run  so  great 
a  hazard;  for  you  well  know  that  he  would  expose 
himself  to  imprisonment,  or  perhaps  even  to  death." 
**  And  wliat  matters  that  to  use?**  was  Phihppe's  con- 
clusion ;  **  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  is  my  Vassal, 
has  seized  the  Cmwn  of  England  by  violence ;  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  if  a  subject  acquires  honour,  his 
Sovereign  on  truit  account  is  deprived  of  his  right  over 
him ;  God  forbid  1"  The  language  of  the  king  of 
France  was  by  no  means  conciliatory  enough  to  encou- 
rage John  to  trust  himself  to  his  legal  decision;  and  he 
was  content  to  await  his  sentence  without  receiving  it  in 
person.  When  delivered,  it  justified  his  utmost  appre- 
hensions. The  Acts  of  the  Baronial  Assembly  are  not  He  is  d^ 
preserved  to  us  ;  but  we  are  briefly  informed  that  John  F"^*^  *^^ 
was  declared  contumacious  in  cousequenoe  of  his  non-  iJriei."^' 

•  *^  I/a  Mti  $i  pnrwm  iuomm  judicium  hoc  permit  tat,*'  Mutt.  Pirns, 
p.  284.  Who  these  Peers  were  is  a  vexata  ^umtio  amon^^  Ilisloriaas. 
Voltaire,  Bur  /«  ;U«ri«rf,  ch.  50.  has  plainly  shown  who  thi-y  were 
not.  The  rt-jider  who  set-ks  further  information  on  this  point  may 
consult  BrtaPii  leiimed  Duquinth  tfe  Origtrif!  Parmantm  Fnmcim  ef 
tie  Imiftutionf  Duoftedm  Farittm,  prefixed  to  tlie  XVI  Ith  volume  of 
the  Itrcuetl  dr$  Hitt,  det  Gay/e*.  Matthew  Paria,  whose  account  of 
the  mission  of  the  Bithop  of  Ely  we  have  followed  ahore,  give*  John 
ci«dit  for  deejier  classical  knowledge  than  he  is  likely  to  have  pofi- 
Bcssed.  He  dcscrilws  as  follows  the  Km^ti  reasons  for  avoiding 
the  French  Court.  R^j-  out  em  nnimt  te  commit  t»re  luhiw  cmiktt  ti 
Judicitn  Franeorum  qm  twn  non  fiihgrbant,  ma  rime  c^m  limtret  ut 
et  dc  turpimmA  morfe  Jrtt/ri  ohjtcerefur,  ju^ta  i//ud  fforath 
quia  me  vrttigia  terrmt 
Omnia  tc  adetntim  tpccfnnHttj  nuUa  retrortum. 
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Ilktery.    appearance,  and  disinherited,  by  the  judgment  of  his 
Peers,  of  all  his  territories  in  France.* 

On  the  demise  of  Arthur,  his  Ducal  Crown  legally 
devolved  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  whom  John  retained  in 
prison.  The  Bretons,  therefore,  conferred  the  inheritance 
on  Alice,  his  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Constance  by  her 
third  husband,  Gui  de  Thouars,  a  Baron  of  Pdtou; 
and  her  claim  was  recognised  by  Philippe  Auguste.  Gui 
de  Thouars,  to  whom  her  guardianship  was  intrusted, 
would  have  violated  his  daughter's  rights  by  usurping 
Uie  Duchy  for  himself;  but  this  injustice  was  prevented 
by  the  seasonable  appearance  of  Philippe  in  arm8.t 
Scarcely,  however,  had  this  peril  been  averted  before 
John  landed  in  Poitou  with  an  English  force :  his  first 
movements  in  Philippe's  absence  were  successful ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French 
King  than  he  retired  to  the  coast ;  demanded  a  confer- 
ence at  which  he  had  not  courage  to  attend  ;  and  em- 
barked, afler  concluding  a  dishonourable  Truce  for  two 
years,  which  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  by  the  base 
abandonment  of  all  those  continental  Vassals  who  had 
remained  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  him. 

The  restless  and  fickle  spirit  of  the  English  Prince 
amused  itself  in  the  following  year  by  concerting  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew, {  Otho,  the  expelled  and 
phantom  Emperor  of  Germany.  John  was  to  provide 
his  ally  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  five  thousand  marcs 
of  silver ;  and  Otho,  in  return,  was  to  reconquer 
for  the  King  of  England  his  lost  Provinces  in 
France,  and  to  add  to  them  all  the  other  territories  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  Cities 
of  Paris,  Etampes,  and  Orleans.  On  the  ratification  of 
this  empty  Treaty  Otho  was  splendidly  entertained  in 
London  ;§  and  the  singular  change  of  fortune  resulting 
from  the  assassination  of  his  successful  rival,  Pliilip  of 
Suabia,  by  which  he  was  soon  atlerwards  restored  to 
his  throne,  for  the  first  time  awakened  alarm  in  the 
bosom  of  the  King  of  France  as  to  the  consequences  of 
his  enmity.  Innocent  III.,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  from 
Philippe,  sanctioned  the  election  of  Otho  ;  but  he  so  far 
assisted  France,  as  to  engage  that  the  new  Emperor  of 
Germany  should  maintain  Peace  on  terms  dictated  by 
Philippe,  provided  they  were  consistent  with  honour. 
It  was  by  no  means  indeed  the  present  wish  of  Innocent 
that  any  other  object  should  interfere  with  a  great  Per- 
secution which  he  had  long  meditated ;  and  for  the  full 
perpetration  of  the  bloody  vengeance  with  which  the 
Heretic  Albigenses  were  now  menaced,  it  was  necessary 
that  France,  the  chief  agent  in  the  projected  Crusade, 
should  be  disembarrassed  from  all  apprehension  of 
foreign  War. 


*  On  the  legality  of  Philippe's  proceeding  on  this  occasion^  see 
Mably,  ObiervatioHt  wr  FHiii,  de  France^  lib.  iiL  c.vi. 

f  Alice  was  married  in  1 208  to  Pierre  le  Dreux,  a  great  grand- 
son of  Louis  le  Gros.  Philippe  Auguste  stipulated  that  the  new 
Duke  should  perform  homage  to  his  Crown ;  and  this  transfer  df 
Bretany  to  a  younger  brancri  of  the  Capetians  may  be  considered 
the  first  step  to  its  entire  union  with  France.  Gui  de  Thoimrs  died 
in  the  year  of  his  daughter's  marriage.  Pierre  le  Dreux  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son  John  in  1237,  accompanied  St.  Louis  in  bis 
Crusade^  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  King's  side  at  the 
Battle  of  MasBOurai  and  died  while  returning  to  Europe  in  1250. 
Some  notice  of  this  Duke's  Poetry,  written  in  the  French,  not  in  th» 
Provenfal  idiom,  may  be  found  in  the  BibHotheque  Franfoite  of 
Goujet,  viii.  13^.,  and  in  Massieti,  flUt.  de  ia  Poesie  Fnm^»e,  152. 

I  Matilda,  consort  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  mother  of  Otho»  vaa 
sister  to  John. 

i  Matt.  Westminster,  Ub.  ii.  f .  64. 
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The  peculiar  doctrines  of  tliat  Sect,  which,  nnder  the    Wn 
general  name  of  Albigenses,*'  had  esta'blished  itself  in  ^^^ 
the  Southern  districts  of  France,  especially  in  Provenoei      A 
may  be  more  conveniently  discussed  in   one   of  our 
Chapters  expressly  dedicated  to  Ecclesiastical  History. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place,  that  their  free 
examination  and  snsparing  censure  of  the  corrupt  Doo-     ^^ 
trine  and  Discipline  of  the  Papacy ;  their  open  ooatempi  m^ji 
of  the  ignorance,  the  negligence,  and  the  vices  of  ibmr  -q^ 
Clergy  ;  and  their  denotincement  of  Rome  asa  ^MiHiial 
harlot  and  as  tiie  Apocalyptical  Babylon ;  had  power* 
fully  awakened  the  vigilance  of  Innocent  III.  not  long 
afler  bis  accession.     Unlike  most  of  his  predecesson. 
Innocent   mounted   the   Pontifical  throne  in   the  MI 
vigour  of  life  ;  and  his  boki,  active,  and  comprehensive 
genius  no  sooner  perceived  the  great  danger  with  which 
the  Papal  authority  might  be  beset  if  the  spirit  of  Refom 
manifested  in  Provence  remained  uncliecked,  than  he 
determined  upon  the  application  of  a  remedy  which 
should  cauterize  the  spreading  malady  to  the  very  roots. 
His  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  .Provinee  of  Ntr* 
bonne,  into  which,  so  early  as  the  year  1098,  with  which 
his  Pontificate  opened,  he  despatched  a  Mission,  consist-  Omd 
ing  only  of  two  Cistercian  Monks,t  but  invee^  with  J^^*" 
plenary  authority  from  the  Holy  See,  for  the  disoovoy 
and  the  pursuit  of  Heresy.     From  an  origin  thas  slender 
and   simple   was  destined  to  arise  the  insatiate  mA 
many-headed  Portent  of  the  future  Inquisition.}    The 
reception  of  ttiese  and  subsequent  Missionaries  was  such 
as  tended  to  increase  the  alarm,  and  to  stimulate  the 
resentment  of  the  Vatican ;  and  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  important  Feudatories  who  provoked  its  censure 
was  Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse.     That  Prince,  a  Bnaai 
grandson  of  Louis  le  Gros  through  his  daugiiter  Con-  ^^''^ 
stance,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pedro  II.,  King  of  "JJ** 
Aragon ;  and  the  close  alliance  consequent  upon  these  ^^ 
nuptials  rendered  the  joint  influence  of  the  two  Couiti 
paramount  over  Southern  France.   The  toleration  which 
Raymond  permitted  in  his  dominions,  and  hhs  deafness 
to  the  remonstrances   of  the  Legate,   occasioned   his 
excommunication ;  and  the  terms  in  which   lunocent, 
under  his  own  hand,  confirmed  that  Sentence,  plainly 
evinced  the  profound  impression  which  he  entertained 
of  the  offender's  guilt,  'fhe  Pope  speaks  of  Raymond's 
"  detestable  abominations ;"  of  **  his  heart  being  harder 
than  a  stone,  and  impenetrable  to  the  words  of  Salva- 
tion;" of"  his  pride,  his,  folly,  and  his  audacity  ;**  and 

*  The  Albigenses  derived  their  name  from  the  town  of  Alhi,  ia 
Langiiedoc,  either  becRuse  it  was  (HsculiArly  infected  with  their  do» 
trine,  or  because  thvy  were  aiutlieinoluied  in  a  Council  held  wiihia 
its  walls.  Other  generic  names,  under  which  they  are  occanonallf 
mentioned,  are  Gaxcrif  Pafrrint,  Cathariy  Bonthommet,  TlumihUf 
and  Pmuvm  de  Lyon,  By  their  enemies  they  were  confounded  with 
almost  all  Heretics  which  had  at  any  time  lent  the  unity  of  tbt 
Church ;  and  they  may  be  found  stigmatized  as  Hanicheans,  Put- 
licians,  Petrobussians,  Henricians,  Aj^ostoUcals,  Politicians,  and 
Publicans.  On  the  Tomb  of  Alice,  Countew  of  Bigore,  was  en- 
graven an  Epitaph,  in  which  she  is  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Guy  de  Montfort,  who  died  valiautly  fighting  against  the  Albi» 
geuses;  and  prefixed  to  their  name  was  carved,  at  full  length,  aa 
epithet,  the  most  revolting  to  manhood.  P.  Daniel,  Hiii.  de  FroMe, 
iii.  109.  Velly,  ii.  205.  But  the  Papists  were  not  ovrmice  in 
their  distinctions  of  Heresy ;  and  they  frequently  comprehended 
all  the  adversaries  of  the  usinpation  of  Rome,  wluitew  might  be 
their  variety  of  doctrine,  under  the  sweeping  titles  Albigenses  sdA 
Waldenses.  The  Vlth  Chapter  of  Sismondi's  Uiiratmre  dm  MiS 
contains  an  admirable  abstract  of  the  War  against  the  Alhigeose^ 

IRamier,  Raoul,  or  Ralph,  and  Pierre  de  Castelnao. 
The  mission  of  the  Spaniaid  Dominic  to  Prorejuqe  didnotocov 
till  1208^  and  Ar  is  properly  th»  fiist  Inquisitor^ 
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f»    concludes  by  askinri;'  Ihis  "  most  pestilent  ofmRnkind/' 

^^  whether,  if  he  dfsrej];aTd9  the  eternal  flames,  which  mu3l 

^       ultimately  clevoiir  Iiim,  he  is  equally  fearless  of  the  Lern- 

poral  puiiishmeiit  which  he  has  merited  by  his  crinies?* 

^  The  assassination  of  the  Legate   Castelnau  with  in  a 

few  months  after  this  ehuUition  of  Papal  wraths  raisied  a 

r      strooofand  not  an  unnutnnil  suspicion  ag'ainst  Raymond 

as  author  of  the  crime  ;  in  which,  lie  vert  ii€  less,  although 

it  had  been  committed  hy  a  Gentleman  of  his  Courts  he 

J,     appears  in  truth  to  have  been  nowise  implicated,     In- 

na-    nocent,  however,  gladly  svized  this  pretext  to  expedite 

the   [lis  design  against  the  Heretics  by  an  attack  upon  their 

chief  palron   and  fostertr.     He  inlerdicted   Rayn^ond, 

released    his  subjects   from  their  alle^ance*   and  pro- 

g  claimed  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil ;  and 
he  then  summoned  the  King  of  France  and  all  other 
faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  to  march  in  person  to  a 
'****  Holy  War  for  the  extermination  of  Heretics  worse  than 
the  Saracens,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Raymond  from 
all  his  dominions.  Indulgences,  far  more  extensive  than 
any  yet  otferetl  to  those  Knights  who  undertook  the  de- 
liverance of  Palestine,  were  propounded  to  all  who 
should  assist  in  Ihis  new  Crusade;  and  the  rewards  for 
embracing  it  seemed  augmented  in  proportion  as  the 
attendant  danger,  difficulty*  anti  expense  were  lessened. 
The  Bernardins,  headed  by  Arnaud  Amalric,  Abbot  of 
Cileaux,  preached  a  plenary  remission  of  every  sin  com- 
mitted from  the  hour  of  birth  to  that  of  death,  for  all 
who  should  perish  in  this  godly  enterprise ;  and  they 
coiifirme<l  this  alhiring  promise  by  the  names  of  the 
Paj»€  antl  of  the  Apostles  Peter  aiid  Paul.  Although 
Philippe  himself  forebore  from  arming,  many  of  his 
most  powerful  Barotis  look  the  Cross;!  and  the  three 
chiefly  distinguished  among  them  were  Odo»  Duke  of 
Burgiindy,  Hervti,  C^unl  of  Nevers,  and  Simon  de 
Monifort,  Count  of  Leicester     The  number  of  fanatics 

I  enrolled  under  the  Crusading  banner  has  been  va- 
liously  estimated  from  fifty  thousand  to  tive  hundred 
thousand. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  alarmed  at  the  gathering  of 
this  mighty  thundercloud,  anxiously  sought  for  reconct- 
liuliou  with  the  otlended  Pontiff','  and  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  and  of  the  new 
Xiegate  with  whom  Arnaud  was  associated  in  virtual 
authority.  The  cold  and  unsatisfactory  reply  affortled 
by  those  haughty  Ecclesiastics  increased  the  terror  and 
the  submission  of  the  humiliated  Prince;  but  it  pro- 
duced a  widely  ditlerent  etiect  upon  (he  more  fiery  and 
^  impetuous  spirit  of  his  youthful  nephew,  Raymond 
^  Roger,  Viscount  of  Deziers.  tie  perceived  at  once  that 
ttn,  to  negotiate  was  to  surrender  all  power,  and  boldly  and 
generously  adopting  the  akernutive  of  resistance,  he 
strengthened  his  garrisons  and  prepared  for  u  vigorous 
defence.  The  only  fruit  which  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
derived  from  his  weakness  was  an  assurance  that  he 
should  be  absolved,  and  yet  further  be  received  into 
favour,  provided  he  would  consent  to  make  common 
cause  against  his  heretical  subjects,  and  to  surrender 
seven  of  his  chief  Fortresses  as  a  security  for  hl^  good 
faith.  How  far  Innocent  on  his  side  thought  fidelity  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  Diplomacy,  may  be  learned  from 
B  despatch  which  he  addressed,  about  the  same  time, 
to  the  Bishops  of  Riez  and  Conserans  and  to  the  Abbot 


N 


*  EpUtoim  Innocent  III.  i.  69. 

f  Tkij  badge  waj  worn  on  the  ^hoalder  by  the  CTnujidcrs  to 
Palestine,  dd  the  bienst  \y  thuie  en^jnged  ajijainst  the  Albigcnsit, 


of  Ctteaux,  couched  in  the  following  terms :— "  We  ad-     France, 
monish  you,  after  the  example  of  the  Ajiostle  Paul,  to  ^-*-v-^ 
employ  artifice  with  this  Count,  which  in  such  a  case      From 
ought  to  be  called  wisdom.     Those  who  have  separated       ^*  ^' 
from  unity  must  be  separately  attacked  ;  the  Count  of     1199- 
Toulouse  must  be  let  alone  for  a  time  ;  you  must  em- 
ploy  with  him  a  wise  dissimulation,  to  the  end  thai  the      tU^I 
other  Heretics  may  be  more  easily  defeated^  and  that  he      *3*^* 
himself  may  be   finally  crushetl  when  we  find  him  lefl 
single.***     Well    may   an    eloquent    modern    Historian 
observe  upon  this  passage,  that  on  all  similar  occasions 
in  which   Rome  sought  to  veil  treachery  and  ambition 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  she  proved  that  she  had 
studied  the  Bible  only  to  make  sacrilegious  applications 
from  it*^  poges.t 

In  the  following  Spring  the  insane  and  desolating  March  of 
band  of  Crusaders  commenced  its  march,  its  main  Body  ^^^^  Crusar 
pouring  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  by  Lyon,  Va- 
lence,  Montelimart,  and  Avignon.  The  Count  of  Tou-  igno 
louse,  paralysed  with  terrort  acceded  to  alt  the  igno- 
minious conditions  demanded  from  him  ;  and  after  doing 
penance  before  the  High  Altar  ot  the  Cathedral  of  his 
Capital,  witti  naked  shoulders  on  wJiicli  he  receivcfl  dis- 
cipline, and  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  he  was  per- 
mitted, as  a  token  of  especial  grace,  to  act  as  guide  to 
the  division  which  was  to  attack  his  nephew.  Raymond 
Roger  meantime  found  ready  support  from  his  Vassuls, 
who  perceived  that  the  disorderly  and  undisciplined  in- 
vaders were  resolved  on  general  pillage,  utterly  careless 
whether  it  were  torn  from  a  Heretic  or  from  a  faiihful  ad- 
herent of  Rome,  Abandoning  the  lesser  posts  w  hich  he 
was  hopeless  of  defendingt  Raymond  Roger  divided  his 
forces  between  Beziers  and  Carcassone,  in  the  latter  of 
wiiich  towns  he  personally  commanded.  No  sotmer 
had  the  Crusaders  sat  down  under  Beziers,  than  the  gar-  ^^^ 
risaUi  thinking  to  atone  for  want  of  numbers  by  an 
unexpected  attack,  directed  a  sortie  against  the  enemy, 
tjjen  occupied  in  tracing  their  lines.  The  result,  after 
recovery  from  the  tirst  surprise,  was  destnictive  to  the 
assailants;  tliey  were  repulsed,  and  the  pursuers  enter- 
ing the  gates  p^/e  mele  with  the  fugitives,  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  City  before  they  had  even 
contemplated  the  fittest  means  for  its  attack.  ^  How 
are  we  to  distinguish  the  Heretics  from  the  Catholics  ?** 
was  the  intjuiry  addressed  by  the  Crtisading  Chiefs  to 
the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  **  Kill  them  all,"  was  the  ever 
memorable  answer  of  the  relentless  Fanatic,  "  God  will 
know  his  own  !'*J 

This  bloody  response  was  obeyed  to  the  very  letter,  ^^^'^^f'"*^^ 

-       -  -  bitantf. 

*  i?/^tUInn.  IILxi.232. 
■j-  Siimondi,  Httt,  Hr»  Ffrm^U,  vi.  27S. 

I  **  CtPfittr^  nortt  Ihmmua  qui  tunt  ^Wf.**  Kavnoldi,  Annul,  EccK 
ad  antt,  ^  12,  p.  186.  iJat.  Ue  Languedwtf  {par  \  &i  tt  Vaissettei)  sod* 
57.  p.  169. 

Tills  jT^jiense  mas&acrti  is  veiled  in  courtly  terms  by  WilUara  of 
Bretaay,  and  attributed  to  the  indttrreiion  of  t!ie  excitjcd  soldiery* 

higreMti  »ttjt(tK  utrtu*qur  tntcidani 

MUiia  hU  triphcata  dtrcmi  quot  abtque  Viromm 
Majorum  attentUf  \mlg%  fuT&r  immoUgrututf 
Et  liJfoldormn  dfdit  inditcreiui  morfiy 
Inter itnt^rtB  mi^tim  cmn  Iton  ercdenle  J^dflan, 
Nee  cjiroju  tsset  fuii  viid^  yutM  necf  d*gnu$^ 

Philip jtrtt J  -nix.  537* 
The  Mihaidi  mentioned  in  the  abore  lines  weit:  a  h^tiA  whidt  Da 
Caiigte defcrihei  a«  tf/i/rt,  the  m/tm.t ptrdm^  or  Forlorn  ho\>e  of  th* 
army,  always  L*mphiyi'd  on  the  most  dvitpi'ratt;  servict?*,  and  thtrefora 
fur  thtt  moit  \wt\  of  di^pnved  habiN.  The  irord  aft<rrwei7dii  pasieed 
into  a  t«rm  of  reproicb ;  at  which  it  ban  beifa  adofnted  try  om  ovrH 
and  other  Lun*£Uag^i 
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HISTORY. 


History. 


Siege  of 
Carcas* 


Treache- 
rous capture 
of  Raymond 
Roger. 


Occttpation 
of  Carcas* 
3one. 


In  the  Calhcdrul  of  St.  Nicaise  the  Ecclesiastics  were 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  divine  service,  when  their 
prayers  were  interrupted  by  a  countless  multitude  of 
both  sexes  seeking  refuge  from  their  pursuers.  The 
nave  and  aisles  were  speedily  choked  with  corpses,  nor 
was  the  sword  sheathed  till  it  had  drained  the  life-blood 
of  all  the  unresisting  victims.  Seven  thousand  bodies 
clogged  the  pavement  of  the  smaller  Church  of  The 
Magdalene;  and  when  at  length  every  inhabitant  of 
Beziers  had  ceased  to  breathe,,  and  every  house  had 
been  plundered  of  its  valuables,  this  City  of  the  Dead 
was  ^red  at  once  in  all  its  quarters,  and  reduced  to  a 
shapeless  heap  of  ashes.  The  Abbot  of  Citeaux  in  his 
Letter  to  Innocent  restricts  the  number  of  those  who 
perished  in  this  hideous  butchery  to  fifteen  thousand ; 
by  other,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  more  credible  autho- 
rities, that  number  has  been  quadrupled.* 

The  Crusaders  pressed  on  through  a  Country  utterly 
deserted  at  their  approach,  and  invested  Carcassone  on 
the  1st  of  August.  The  transactions  during  the  siege 
of  that  City  are  related  with  much  contradiction  by  diifer- 
ent  authors ;  one  fact  alone  is  certain,  that  its  defence 
was  most  vigorous,  and  that  the  Abbot  of  Ctteaux  began 
to  perceive  appearances  of  discouragement  and  weariness 
among  his  followers.  Nevertheless,  the  only  terms 
which,  under  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  offer  were  that  Raymond  himself 
with  twelve  comrades  might  quit  the  City,  provided  he 
left  the  remainder  of  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the 
discretion  of  the  victors.  "  I  would  sooner  be  flayed 
alive,"  was  the  gallant  reply,  (no  empty  form  of  words, 
as  it  would  be  in  our  own  days,  (or  the  inhuman  punish- 
ment of  Bertrand  de  Gourdonf  was  still  fresh  in  re- 
membrance,) "  he  shall  not  have  in  his  power  the  very 
meanest  of  my  followers,  for  it  is  on  my  account  that 
each  of  them  has  exposed  himself  to  danger."  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  besieged  were  hourly  increasing, 
the  heats  of  Summer  affected  their  cisterns,  and  Ray- 
mond heard  the  fearful  announcement  that  water  would 
soon  begin  to  fail.  Confident  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  relying  upon  the  success  of  a  personal  appeal  to 
spirits  which  he  estimated  by  the  standard  of  his  own, 
and  believed  to  be  noble,  generous,  and  faithful,  although 
arrayed  in  hostility  against  him,  he  demanded  and  re- 
ceived a  safe-conduct  for  himself  and  a  retinue  of  three 
hundred  Knights,  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Crusaders 
in  their  own  Camp.  The  promise  of  entire  security  con- 
firmed by  the  most  solemn  oaths  was  shamelessly  and 
unblnshingly  violated  j  and  scarcely  had  Raymond  and 
his  followers  quitted  the  Legate's  tent,  in  which  he  had 
eloquently  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  assembled 
Generals,  when  they  were  treacherously  seized  and 
thrown  into  confinement. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
cassone found  means  to  evacuate  their  City  after  this 

*  Epist,  Innocent  III.  xii.  108.  Sisnaondi  refers  to  Bernard  Itier 
des  Limoges,  a  contemporary,  for  thirty-cijjht  thousand  as  the  num- 
ber  massacred,  and  to  Albenc,  a  Monk  of  Trois-Fontaines,  for  sixty 
thousand.  He  remarks,  also,  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
not  a  soul  survived  within  Beziers,  that  its  ordinary  population  may 
be  computed  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  as  the  Crusaders  advanced, 
it  had  been  the  general  refuge  of  fugitives  from  all  the  surrounding 
Country.  In  the  priuted  text  of  Qui.  Arm.  the  number  stands  tep- 
temdeam  mti/ia  et  ampiiui,  but  the  margin  states  from  a  MS,  texa» 
ginta,  (93.) 

t  The  archer  who  mortally  wounded  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  that  gallant  Monarch's  pardon,  was  aftenratdi 
flayed  alive  by  Marchadet. 


betrayal  of  their  Priiice,  or  whether  they  received  per-    Fi 
mission  to  abandon  it  by  a  rigorous  capitulation ;  but  ^-^ 
in  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  its  siege,  its     ^ 
deserted  walls  became  the  prize  of  the  Legate.     From     ^ 
the  three  hundred  Knights  in  Raymood's  suite,  and     ^^ 
from  other  prisoners  less  dishonourably  captured,  be 
selected  a  sufiBcient  number  to  form  a  blood-offieriog    ^ 
commensurate,   as  he  thought,  with  the  value  of  his     ^ 
triumph  ;  fifty  of  these  miserable  victims  were  hanged, 
four  hundred  were  burned  alive.*     It  remained  only  to 
provide  the  conquered  territories  with  a  new  Prince,  at 
a  successor  to  the  deposed  and  imprisoned  Raymond 
Roger.     The  prize  of  iniquity  was  honourably  declined, 
not   wilhout  some   expressions  of  indignation    at  the 
great  wrong  about  to  be  committed,  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  of  St 
Paul.     But  a  less  scrupulous  spirit  was  found  in  Simoo  Sm 
de  Montfort,  Count  of  Leicester.     That  Baron,  of  aa-^'"'^ 
cient  lineage,  sprung,  as  is  believed  from  a  Bastard  of 
King  Robert^  and  inheriting  the  Fief  of  Leicester  finom 
his  mother,   an   Englishwoman,1    had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Palestine  during  the  1  Vtb  Crusade^ 
from  which  he  had  but  lately  returned.  Fearless,  enterpris- 
ing, and  ambitious,  stern,  cruel,  perfidious,  austere,  and 
inexorable,  thisgloomy  zealot  exhibited  qualities  well  cal- 
culated for  an  instrument  of  Persecution ;  and  under  hii 
sway  Innocent  mightbe  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  Heresy 
would  be  utterly  extirpated.     His  first  acts  after  inves-j,,^ 
titure  with  his  sovereignty  must  have  strengthened  these  «§&& 
hopes.     He  imposed  on  his  subjects  a   heavy  annual  dodu 
tax  payable  to  Rome,  and  he  manifested  no  less  caft*^^ 
lessness  of  human  life  in  doubtful  cases  of  Heresy,  thai 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  at  the  stonn* 
ing  of  Beziers.     Two  Heretics  of  different  persuasiona 
were  brought  before  him,  and  each  alike  was  condemned 
to  the  stake.     One  of  them,  oveicome  by  the  terror  of 
death,  recanted  ;  and  petitions  for  mercy  were  eameatif 
advanced  in  his  favour.     *'  If  he  be  sincere  iu  his  ab}a^ 
ation,"  was  the  logical  judgment  passed  by  De  Mont- 
fort upon  this  appeal,  '*  his  punishment  will  doubUea 
expiate  his  former  sin.     If  he  be  insincere,  he  will  justly 
suffer  for  his  present  imposture.*'}     Thus  far  we  may 
reasonably  believe  tlie  narrative ;  the  sequel^  doubtlcsa^ 
is  a  Legend  sup))lied  by  Monkish  ingenuity,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  Conversion.  The  two  Heretics  were  committed 
to  the  burning  pile.     The  one  who  was  inflexible  w» 
reduced  to  ashes  in  a  moment ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
Heaven,  the  protector  of  innocence,  would  not  permit 
the  destruction  of  the  other  whose  heart  had  been  touched 
by  a  right  spirit.     His  bonds  fell  asunder,  like  thoae 
of  the  three  youths  in  the  furnace  of  the  Babylonian 
Tyrant,  and  like  them  he  came  forth  unharmed  from 
the  midst  of  the  devouring  element,  without  a  hair  of 
his  head  being  singed,  or  even  the  smell  of  fire  having 
passed  on  him.§ 

So  long  as  the  dethroned  Prince  yet  lived,  De  Montfort's 
'  — — ^ » 

•  The  mode  of  the  occupation  of  CarcassoDe  is  disputed,  but  ia 
the  cruelties  consequeut  upon  it,  there  is,  unhappily,  for  the  most 
part,  a  very  general  agreement  See  Sismondi,  HiU,  dcM  FhrncM 
vi.  294.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

I  Amicia  de  Beaumont,  sister  and  heiress  of  Robert,  Count  of 
Leicester  ;  her  second  husband  was  William  de  Barrea,  one  of  &• 
most  distinguished  Knights  in  the  Court  of  Philippe  Angoste. 

X  Quid  plura  f  adguievii  Comet  quod  ambureretur  Jkde  ifttrmtiuKf 
quod  ii  nunc  convertatur  ignit  euct  ei  pro  expiaiione  peceedarum^  m 
vero  Jictt  loqueretur  rcciperet  properJUtid  ta/ionem.  i^tri  VaUioai 
Cemaii  Monachi,  Hitt.  Alb.  c.  22.  ap.  DucAeme,  v.  675w 
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y.    lemtre  was  insecure.     Pity  for  a  brave.  sufTering',  anrl 
^  injured  Knight  had  succeeded  haslility  in  the  bo^^oms  of 
I       most  of  those  hy  whone  swords  he  had  bfeii  overthrown  ; 
by  his  neighbijurs  he  was   rrreatly  beloved,  by  his  sub- 
K      jecf-s   he  was  universally  re^rette*!,  and   the   iron  yoke 
under  which  they  had  passed  hourly  increased  their  de- 
sire to  return  to  hia  more   lenient  vnle.     The  King;  of 
*'     Ara^on  moreover  mig^ht  ut  some  lime  arise  as  the  pro- 
tector of  his  Vassal  and  kinsman.     The  secrets  of  the 
dungeon  of  an  imprisoned  Sovereign  are  revealed  lo  few 
witnesses,  and   it  was   reported  in  Ue  MonI fort's  Court 
jp^   that  a  dysentery  had  terminaled  the  days  of  Raymond 
id     Roger,'  The  public  voice  assigned  his  dealh  to  another 
and  a  less  natural  cause,  and  even  Innocent  III.  admit* 
^*      ted  that  he  had  perished  violently. 

For  a  while  we  must  turn  away  from  this  most  pain- 
ful story  lo  follow  the  steps  of  Philippe  Aufjnste,  wlio, 
happily  for  his  own  fame^  did  not  personally  share  in 
the  Crusade.  In  consecpience  of  the  mediation  of  Rome, 
the  three  years  which  sncceeded  the  accession  of  Otho 
IV.  to  the  throne  of  Germany  were  passed  without  any 
open  hoslihty  between  that  Country  and  France;  but 
secret  enmity  n^inst  PhiMppe  Auiruste  continued  lo  be 
harboured  in  the  breasts  both  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  of  his  Uncle  of  En^^land  ;  and  there  could  be  ItUle 
doubt  that  whenever  they  felt  sufficient  strength  ihey 
would  profit  by  I  lie  first  opporlnnily  to  gratify  their  re- 
sentment. When  John  encountered  the  full  wrath  of 
the  Vatican,  by  disputing  the  appointment  of  Slephen 
Langton,  whom  Innocent  had  named  as  Metropolitan, 
Philippe  was  not  backward   in  seconding  the  anger  of 

•  the  Pontiff.  It  appeared  easy  to  sanctify  ambition  by 
j"  the  pretext  of  a  higher  motive,  and  to  secure  ihe  con- 
^jj^  quest  of  England  while  he  affected  tn  support  the  cause 
|jn4,  of  offended   Religion,  by  directing  his  arms  against  an 

iiUerdictcd  Kingdom  and    an    excommunicated   Prince. 

*  When  the  proposition  was  first  opened  in  an  Assembly 
^  of  the  chief  Barons  ut  Soissons,  it  was  received  with 
■*      eagerness,   and    preparations   for   the    enterprise   were 

commenced  with   unprecedented    vigour.     One   of  the 
most  formidable  armies  ever  gathered   in  France  was 
concentrated  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel ;  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  was  choked  with   transports;  the  almost   in- 
credible number  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  vessels 
are  said  to  have  been  equipped  for  the  expedition  ;t  and 
the  money  actually  expended  on  Ihe  armament  aiiioiinted 
^1    to  sixty  Ih  on  sand  jjonnds  of  silver 
^B       The  fears  of  John  meanlime  were  reasonably  awak- 
^^  ened.  Despised  by  his  Nobili»y,  proscribed  by  his  Clergy, 
hated  by  his  People,  already  cowering  under  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  Rome,  and  now  menaced  by  the  uword  of 
France,  he  looked  around  him,  but  in  vain,  lor  succour  ; 
lelu    and  he  is  said  in  his  extremity  lo  have  proffered  homage 
fwith  to  Mohammed  al  Nassir,  the  Moorish  Emiral  Moumenim, 
*•      or  Miramolin.  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  and  to 
have  promised  that  he  would  avow  himself  a  follower  of 
the  Prophet,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute,  if  the  African 
Kmperor  would  accord  his  alliance^     The  proposal  was 


I 
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*  NoH  ptitt  muffam  dytenteriH  eje-piravit,  unde  multi  mtilta  mm' 
tiacia  divuiyarmnt  quwi/msset  verM  intcrfcctus.  tiul.  lie  Podio,  I^u- 
rcnliif  c  14.  ap.  DucheHQi;,  v.  p.  674.  Epnt,  Innoceol  111.  xv.  2\2, 
refcrrvd  to  iu  the  HtMt,  de  ijanifuedac^  xxL  75.  p.  183. 

f  Henault,  Ahr,  ihr.  de  fHisLde  France,  i.236. 

I  Malt,  Pkris,  243-  Th«  accouut  li  very  pf«ci«  and  detailed. 
Tilt!  Mifamolin,^  Admira/w9  Murme/iiti^  JRex  mngnua  J/rica^,  Alar' 
WVcAim  tl  Hitpanice  qurtn  vu^ffut  Mirnmumeiinum  vovtini^  FtipUed  ta 
thu»e  uffL'ri  tlmt  he  kiul  Wt^A  tht^  VVorU  ui  a  wisM  Grvek  aud  a  Cbris- 
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haughtily  rejected,  perhaps  from  a  doubt  of  its  sincerity,     Franee. 
and  the  King  in  hts  despair  resolved  upon  subtnission  %— •v'*^^ 
to  Rome.     Tiie  Legate  Pandolfo   had  deprived  him  of      From 
his  last  hope,  by  exhibiting  indisputable  proofs  that  the      a.  d. 
Barons,  who  had  obeyed   his  summons  and  were  now      1199. 
gathered    under   his   standard    at   Dover,   had    leagued         *° 
almost   to  a  man  with  Philippe,  and  only  awaited  his      t*  J^ 
landing  to  pass  over  to  his  ninks.     The  consequence  of     !     .    ■, 
this  fearful  intimation  was  the  well-known  surrender  of  ti?Ro^^* 
the  Crown  of  England  to  the  Pope  as  its  Feudal  Sove- 
reign, under  condition  that  the  hnmbknl  Vn^isal  should 
receive  the  guarantee  of  full  protection  from  his  Lord. 

SatiJ^fietl  with   this  large  addition  to  both  his  power  Ijmocent 
and  his  dignity,  Innocent  on  the  moment  professed  that  Y*^^"    -  * 
he  was  tcconciled    with  England,     The   Interdict  was  J^^^^^j^^^JJ^T 
removed,  and  Pandolfo  was  instructed  to  signily  lo  the 
King  of  France  not  only  that  John  was  under  the  im- 
mediate guardianship   of  the  Holy  See,  bnt  that  any 
one  who  took  up  arms  againsl  the  Vassal  of  the  Pontiff 
would    encoimter    the    penalty    of    excotnnmnicjition. 
The  fii"st  emotions   of  the    King  of  France   when  he 
found  himself  ihus  deceived  by    Rome,  were  those  of 
ntibounded  indignation ;   and   it  is  not  improbable  ihat 
in  spite  oflhe  menaces  of  Innocent,  he  might  have  pur* 
sued    his  enterprise,    if  the   JjCgale  had    not   skilhilly 
diverted  his  thoughts  into  another  channek  and  pointed  -• 

lo  an  object  against  which  his  mighty  armament  might 
be  directed,  with  scarcely  less  liope  of  gain  thnn  even  if 
it  were  still  permitted  to  make  an  attempt  on  En^jland. 

The  Province  of  Flanders,  by  its  unrivalled  coinmer-  CommeN 
cial  industry»and  its  consequent  superior  wealth,   had  ci.il  pio*. 
already   become  the  udrnirutiou  and   the  envy  of  every  l^/^^X 
neighbouring  State.     From  its  munufactnres  the  whole 
North  of  Europe  was  supplied  with  clothing;  and  the 
extent  of  its  marine  and  the  skill  of  its  navigators  ren- 
dered  its  magazines  the  great  emporium^  as  its  ships 

tiaui  named  Paui,  whom  he  approved  in  evi*ry  thing,  but  in  his 
detki^rtioQ  of  tho  Faitli  in  ^vhich  htt  ha<i  bevu  tx»rtt ;  and  (hat  ho 
thoiijj^ht  ill  lik<!  maiiuer  of  Joim,  qui  re/uiti  piiuimii  et  myndtuimd 
Le^c  Chrniiana,  crreuM  ei  inJttttLiii*  fftncii  trauMmtnr^*  Ho  then 
inquired  mtich  concern itiij  die  climat*?,  noil,  pri>ductions.  wealthj  a]:id 
power  of  Ku|;laiidy  smd  al&o  nf  John'«  perHni^l  qualities  ;  and  the 
audii'Dcu  ooialude^l  in  thefoUowin^  very  ^Lrikiny;  inatitittr.  Cot/igtnt 
trgo  omnia  inquiti/a  et  retponm  nunctorum,  posi  purvum  ii/tnltum^ 
Jactd  subsannaiioHt  in  ti(/H*/m  tntifjnte  iftdtjna/ioni$,  aprcoit  %ile  Ad^ 
mintiiuM  Rfgem  Jikhanitrm,  dictnn^  '*  Nafliun  rut  /Zrxi//*,  ted  Rrgtduti 
jam  denpietu  ci  aenetcrng^  ncc  euro  de  to,  tndgnu*  f»t  mihi  vonfm' 
derari,  Ao«  rtdeatit  tterum  ad  meum  prtttenhum^  nee  tidrant 
ocu/ivetin  amphuMfaciem  fnrujn.  Fama  Med  pottUM  mftimin  Dommi 
VCMirtf  jam  Ap^'tiatit  desipirntis,  fir/orem  cjrhalat  in  cornpecttt  meo 
teterrimttm'*  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  trnly  OnentaK  At 
the  Envcns  withdrew,  the  Miramolin  especially  ri?gar^hHl  ont*  of  (hem, 
Robert  of  LoniJou,  a  Prii;Ht,  whusia  pvrtioii  was  indeed  somewhat 
distinguishable)  party*  trat  rt  mgerj  unum  LmcAtum  longiut  Attbrm 
re/iqitu,  el  dtgi/as  iHordimiiot,  sci/urt  duot  sittt  vo/t^rentes,  rt/acietn 
Judatcum,  Convinced  that  such  a  Portent  of  a  man  would  not  have 
tjeen  welci  ted  as  EmbasnudoT  unless  his  deformity  had  been  counter- 
balancetl  by  extraordinary  wiiwlom}  thu  MiramoUn  detained  himi 
and  learned  from  a  confideutial  convt'rsaUuii  mauy  fuels  which  cou- 
finced  him  of  Juho's  folly  and  initpiity. 

Strange  to  say,  notwithwtandins  the  particularity  with  which 
Matt.  Piiris  relate!!  this  transaction, (the  dttads  of  which  he  receivt**! 
from  the  mourh  of  Uobert  of  London  bimi^elfj  it  hap  t^eeu  rejected 
or  pa»£ied  l>y  in  i»ilence  by  ulmotit  alt  modern  Htsitorjans.  But  there 
ii  nothing  ill  the  fdctii  alien  from  the  uDpriucipkd  character  of  John, 
Dr.  Ling^lrd,  indceili  iidmiti  ihi  [•robability  ;  but  it  in  maoifeit  thut  he 
■]ieAk<i  only  at  secondhand,  and  t!iat  hi:^  has  never  reiul  Matt-  t^uris  ; 
fttr  he  statci*  that  the  Miramoiin  dismissed  lbs  Ambd?.siidor^i  with 
*'  j^enerdJ,  unmeaning  expretisions  of  amity/*  {^i*f*  of  Eng^  \u  1130,) 
To  otir  car*  tiie  expressions  are  very  particular,  very  pre^^nant  with 
meaning,  and  any  thing  but  amicable.  **  Quit  my  pri'sciice,  uud 
never  irt*e  my  face  u^jain  ;  your  roaHter  iu  a  sen^eltHs  apo»titte,  wluis* 
infamy  ktink^  iu  my  ao»trils  1"     Very  amicable  iudeixl  I 
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witre  tlie. chief  curriera  of  almost  the  entire  World.  The 
pillage  of  such  a  Coimtry  as  this  was  an  alluring  halt  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  French  Nobles ;  and  their  pride 
would  be  iicarcely  less  gratified  than  their  avarice,  by  the 
punishment  of  a  rabble  of  merchants,  who  affected  m 
growing  independence  upon  Feudal  usages  and  govern- 
ment, and  who,  elated  by  a  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
dared  insolently  to  mate  themselves  with  the  high-bom 
Members  of  an  ancient  and  haughty  Aristocracy.  A  cause 
for  quarrel  was  readily  at  hand.  The  inheritance  of  Urn 
County  of  Flanders  had  passed  by  marriage  to  Ferrand 
or  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  when,  in  1211.  he  received  the 
hand  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  that  Baldwin  IX.  whom 
a  singular  caprice  of  Fortune  in  the  IVth  Crusade  had 
elevated  to  the  short-lived  and  perilous  dignity  of  Em^ 
peror  of  Constantinople.  These  nuptials  were  con* 
tracted  without  the  consent  of  the  Flemish  States*  and 
during  the  misunderstanding  which  ensued,  Louis,  the 
son  of  Philippe  Auguste,  forcibly  possessed  himself  of 
the  towns  of  St.  Omer  and  Aire,  to  which  he  asserted  a 
claim  in  right  of  his  mother.  Ferrand,  justly  irritated 
at  this  usurpation,  refused  attendance  with  the  other 
Vassals  of  France  in  their  Assembly  at  Soissons,  unless 
his  Cities  were  restored  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to 
the  French  Court,  he  protested  against  the  intended 
War  with  England  as  unjust,  and  declined  participation 
in  it  out  of  respect  to  a  former  alliance  with  John. 
Little  more  than  the  artful  suggestion  of  Pandolfo  was 
wanting  to  determine  Philippe  upon  advancing  this  aet 
of  disobedience  as  a  plea  for  the  invasion  of  the  Count's 
rich  and  flourishing  territory.  He  ordered  Ferrand  to 
quit  his  Court  at  the  instant,  and  swore  fervently  by  all 
the  Saints,  that  thenceforward  either  France  should  be* 
come  Flanders,  or  Flanders  France.* 

The  fleet  destined  against  England  received  immediate 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  reduction  ofGravelines  aixi  Daui^t 
while  Philippe,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  captured  and  pil- 
laged CasseljYpres,  and  Bruges.  Aflerwards,  during  the 
investment  of  Gand,  the  King  received  intelligence  that  the 
victorious  division  of  his  army  which  garrisoned  Dam  wao 
already  in  turn  exposed  to  siege  by  Count  Ferrand;  that 
half  of  his  fleet  had  been  captured  by  the  English,  and 
that  the  remaining  half  was  strictly  blockaded  in  the  port 
of  the  beleaguered  town.  By  a  forced  march,  he  succeeded 
in  relieving  the  garrison  and  compelling  Ferrand  to  with- 
draw; but  the  extrication  of  the  fleet  was  hopeless;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Eng^ 
lish,  he  was  reduced  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  burning 
it  with  his  own  hands  ;J  a  loss  and  a  disgrace  which 
was  ill  compensated  by  the  savage  committal  of  Dam 
toa  similar  destruction.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign 
was  signalized  by  cruel  and  wanton  revenge.  Gand 
purchased  immunity  at  an  exorbitant  ransom  ;  Oude- 
narde,  Courtrai,  Douai,  and  Lille,  opened  their  gates  at 
the  first  summons;  and  upon  intelligence  that  Count  Fer- 
rand was  hastening  to  the  reconquest  of  the  last-named 
City,  its  walls  and  citadel  were  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
town  itself  was  fired,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  who 
attempted  escape  from  the  conflagration  were  either  put 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  238. 

t  A  town  which  William  of  Bretany  deteribos  in  a  nngle  wm» 
phatic  line, 

Quo  vaitU  tpecionu  erai  Dam  mmifM  m'au. 
He  afterwards  proct?ed8,  however,  at  ijreater  length,  and  in  len  bald 
Latin,  to  notice  its  extraordinaiy  commercial  prosperity.    PAiAjn 
peUf  ix.  387.  &c. 

Qui.  Armoricii%  89. 
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to  the  sword  on  the  spot,  or  soid  as  slaves.  I^eaving  a  Fn 
fearful  memorial  of  his  severity  in  the  unhappy  Country  v^»» 
which  he  had  invaded,  Philippe  then  returned  opon  the  Is 
Seine,  and  disbanded  his  army. 

During  this  sanguinary  expedition,  France  herself  was 
afflicted  with  a  domestic  calamity  unique  in  the  History 
of  the  World ;  and  generated  no  doubt  by  that  wild  and 
restless  fanaticism  which  had  been  long  busied  in  pieacb* 
ing  Crusades  against  the  Infidels  in  Spain  and  Palestias^  £T 
or  the  Heretical  Albigenses.  False  miracles  and  pror 
pbecies  (breed  from  their  purpose  had  been  lavish^ 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Missionaries  who  exhorted 
Europe  to  these  enterprises ;  and,  in  France  espedaU^ 
the  excitement  offered  to  the  imagination  of  a  Peofis 
readily  kindled,  was  most  unbounded  and  extravagant* 
The  result  was  of  a  nature  in  every  way  so  remarkable, 
that  in  narrating  it  we  ^hall  not  venture  to  deviate  finssi 
the  very  words  of  the  Chronicler  by  whoan  it  is  uMSt 
fully  recorded.  *'  In  the  following  Summer,"  aaMatthev 
Paris  informs  us,  **  an  error  unheard  of  in  any  iersMr 
Age  arose  in  France.  A  certain  boy,  who  was  indeed  a 
boy  in  years,  but  most  accomplisiied  in  wickedness,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Enemy  of  the  human  race,  wsa* 
dered  through  the  towns  and  fortified  places  in  FnuMi; 
m  if  commissioned  by  God,  every  where  chanting  is 
the  French  Tongue,  *  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  restore  m 
thy  Holy  Cross !'  with  many  other  invocations  m\M 
to  those  words.  Having  been  seen  and  heard  by  aaay 
other  boys  of  his  own  age,  he  was  followed  hy  them  it 
countless  numbers  utterly  demented  by  diabolical  is- 
fiuence,  deserting  their  fathers  and  mothers^  their  friesdi 
and  inirses,  and  swelling  the  chant  which  was  given  oat 
by  their  Prsecentor.  MarvelkHis  is  it  to  relate  that  aeithv 
the  restraint  nor  the  persuasion  of  their  parents  oould 
check  their  course ;  but  they  went  on  following  tbor 
leaders  towards  the  Mediterranean,  advancing  as  a  pio- 
cession  or  an  army,  continually  singing,  and  in  numbcA 
so  great  that  no  town  could  hold  them.  Their  Clnf 
rode  in  a  car  tapestried  with  cloaks  and  sentinelled  by  as 
armed  Body-guard ;  and  so  dense  was  the  throng  that 
many  were  trodden  under  foot  by  mutual  pressure  ;  as4 
happy  did  he  esteem  himself  who  could  save  but  a  shred 
of  his  tattered  clothes.  But  in  the  end,  through  the 
machinations  of  that  old  deceiver  Satan»  they  all  p^ 
rished  either  by  land  or  by  sea."* 

The  resentment  awakened  in  the  Flemish  by  their 
recent  sufferings,  and  by  the  disaffection    from  their 
new  master,  which  John  well  knew  existed  in  his  own  ^^ 
lost  Provinces  in  France,  soon  enabled  him  to  canslruct  ^^ 
a  formidable  league  against  Philippe  Auguste.     When  ^^ 
the  King  of  England  landed  at  La  Rochelle,  the  wbele 
Nobility  of  Poitou  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  Barons  of  tlie  Low  Countries  ap- 
peared in  arms,  deriving  confidence  from  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Otho.     Against  the  latter,  Philippe  de- 
termined to  make  head  in  persoui  while  he  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  on  the  Loire  to  his  sos 
Prince  Louis.     John  was  in  the  first  instanoe  saoeessfol 

*  Matt.  Paris,  242.  The  anon}'Tnous  continuator  of  Roscr 
Hoveden's  Annakt,  notioet  this  tramiftctioa  vtiy  brittfy,  sdAiiif  (hat 
the  number  of  boys  was  said  at  Paris  to  amount  ta  tuimm  nhtwmad, 
of  whom  nut  one  exofeded  twelve  years  of  age.  4^  Hut^  dn  Ommk% 
xviii.  167.  The  Writer  of  the  lifeof  innooent  liL  [Bm  MS.  BotdmA 
Guidunis.  ap.  Muratori,  Script,  J/ai.  iii.  482.)  sayi  thmm  w«r<>  moie 
than  ninety  thousand  naughty  buys,  who  came  l>aick  OHpty.  B»Am 
amtem  anno  (1210)  pratri  pueri  milra  xe  wmiiim 
Crmee^fffumiHf*  ei  MauUmm  miqua  Brtmdmmmt' 
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one  of  whom  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  while  the 
other  aimed  a  blow  at  his  breast  with  a  dagger.  The 
steel  was  turned  aside  by  the  impenetrability  of  his 
cuirass,  and  when  raised  a  second  time  to  repeat  the 
stroke,  it  plunged  into  the  eye  of  the  Emperor's  horse 
rearing  with  affright.  The  animal,  mortally  wounded, 
and  ungovernable  from  pain,  sprang  round  and  gal- 
loped furiously  with  its  master  from  the  field,  till  it  fell 
dead  from  exhaustion.  Philippe,  who  watched  the 
whole  occurrence  and  saw  his  enemy  thus  run  away 
with»  turned  to  the  Knights  close  at  hand,  and  pointing 
to  Otho's  course,  remarked,  ^*  You  will  see  his  face  no 
more  to-day  !"*  By  that  time  all  was  lost,  and  Otho,  per- 
ceiving his  inability  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  battle, 
mounted  a  second  horse  and  resumed  his  flight.  One 
more  ineffectual  charge,  however,  was  attempted,  chiefly 
by  the  Brunswickers ;  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate  va- 
lour, they  were  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  made  prisoners ;  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred Flemish  infantry  who  still  maintained  their  line 
were  to  a  man  put  to  the  sword.  The  Carroccio  and 
the  Imperial  standard  were  among  the  Conqueror^s 
booty ;  the  car  itself  was  destroyed,  the  dragon  bro- 
ken in  pieces,  and  the  eagle  mutilated  of  its  wings ; 
but  Philippe,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
important  prisoners  whom  he  had  already  captured,  and, 
deterred  by  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Country,  as 
night  approached,  forbad  pursuit ;  and  hastily  recalled 
the  squadrons  which  had  advanced  scarcely  a  mile  from 
the  fleld. 

Of  the  numbers  slain  in  this  great  battle  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  should  speak  with  more  precision  than  of 
those  which  were  eng^aged ;  but  the  list  of  captives 
evinces  with  sufficient  certainty  the  importance  of  the 
victory.  Five  Counts,  Ferdinand  of  Flanders,  Renaud 
of  Boulogne,  Otho  of  Teklemburg,  Conrad  of  Dort- 
mund, and  William  of  Sali8bury,t  (who  commanded  an 
English  detachment,)  twenty-flve  Bannerets,|  and  an 
almost  coimtless  band  of  Gentlemen,  were  either  released 
afler  the  payment  of  ransom,  or  distributed  in  various 
prisons.  Among  the  latter  and  less  fortunate,  was  the 
Count  of  Flanders ;  who,  afler  having  been  unfeelingly 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  in  a  sort  of  open 
litter  which  accompanied  the  triumphal  return  of  Phi- 
lippe to  his  Capital,§  languished  during  many  years  of 

woxild  at  once  put  to  the  sword.  Ed  videlicet  inteniionef  quia  ti 
Rex  (quod  Deut  avertai  !)  oceiiua  fmstei  de  reliquo  exercitu  /acii" 
limt  potte  triumpharc  tperabant.     Qui.  Arm.  98. 

*  "  Hodie  non  videbilii  ampliut  fadem  ipeiui**     Id,  Ibid. 

f  William  Longifword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Henry  IL  by 
RoHamond  Clifford. 

**  Regit  et  jlnglorum /rater,  Sateberia  euj'ui 

Se  ffaudet  ditione  regi^  Phiiippeit,  x.  431 . 

The  English  archers  distin^ished  themselves  greatly  in  this 
Battle.     Oiidegherst,  Chronique  de  F/andrr,  ch.  103.  fol.  173. 

I  Banneret  was  the  highest  title  in  Chivalry,  and  could  be 
obtained  only  by  those  who  were  sufficiently  noble  in  lineage  to 
blazon  four  quarterings,  and  sufficiently  rich  to  levy  and  main- 
tain at  their  own  expense  fifty  men  at  arms.  A  Gentleman 
who  aspired  to  the  honour  presented  to  the  King,  either  at  a 
Tournament  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  his  pennon  furletl  The  King 
unfurled  it,  cut  it  into  a  square  banner,  and  returned  it  saying, 
Feez  cy  vo/re  bannidrey  Dieu  votta  en  iaiasc  voire  prenfaire  !  One 
distinction  of  Bannerets  was  permission  to  have  a  cry  <Parmes 
raised  by  their  followers.    Joinville  par  I)u  Cange,  Dist.  ix. 

5  The  description  which  William  of  Bretany  gives  of  the  popu- 
lar joy  occasioned  by  the  victory  of  Bouvines  is  most  vivid.  Quia 
auiem  verbia  expticare,  qtua  corde  cogitarey  quit  ca/amo,  chariA  aui 
tabuii*  exarare  pouii  gratuiobundo*  ptuHMut^  /tgmMoa  iriumphnici, 
imnumera  iripudiomm  genera  popmhrum^  tneiti/iuoe  derioorum  oobi- 


captivity  in  a  Tower  of  the  Louvre,  in  consequence  of  Fi 
want  of  affection  on  the  part  of  his  Consort  Jeanne,  n»^ 
who  refused  to  advance  the  sum  demanded  for  bis  five-  ' 
dom.  Ferrand,  it  appears,  had  been  misled  by  an  oracular 
response  which,  William  of  Bretany  assures  us,  the  Coutt- 
tess  of  Flanders  (Ferrand*s  maternal  Aunt  anda  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Portugal)  had  obtained  by  Ibrbiddea 
arts  from  some  evil  Angels.  They  announced  to  Imt, 
with  that  ambiguity  of  which  History  records  so  maaj 
instances,  «'  They  shall  fight,  and  in  the  battle  the 
King  shall  be  thrown  forcibly  to  the  ground,  and  shall 
be  trorlden  under  foot  by  horses,  and  shall  lack  boriri. 
AAer  the  victory  Ferrand  shall  be  received  in  P^tfiawith 
exceeding  great  pomp."  The  juggling  fiend,  it  will  be 
seen,  equivocated  and  lied  like  truth.* 

During  these  events  in  its  Eastern  Provinces,  the  South  M 
of  France  had  been  not  less  disturbed  by  a  continuatka  ^ 
of  internal  struggles.    Simon  de  Montfort  was  not  likdj  EJHj 
to  rest  content  with  the  narrow  domain  of  Besiera  and  ]suk 
Carcassone  while  the  more  splendid  prize  of  Toulosae 
invited  his  grasp;  and  accordingly,  having  temporised  till 
he  felt  sufficiently  confirmed  in  his  new  possessions,  be  ui 
the  end  threw  off  the  masque,  obtained  an  Interdict  against 
Raymond,  and  used  it  as  a  pretext  for  open  bocAiUty. 
That  weak  Prince,  instead  of  defending  himself,  fled  Is    a. 
Rome  and  sought  protection  from  the  Pope  ;  the  Pope    U 
referred  him  to  a  Council  about  to  assemble  at  St 
Gilles ;  and  the  Council,  without  listening  to  his  defenet^ 
renewed  his  excommunication.     Montfort,  who  had  il 
first  suffered  some  reverses,  was  now  streng^ened  by  a 
new  band  of  Crusaders ;  and  deeply  resenting  the  ia* 
clination  which  had  been  manifested  to  throw  off  fail 
dominion,  every  where  marked  his  course  by  the  most 
frightful  barbarities,  as  he  spread  his  arms  over  Nsr- 

tu$,  du/dsanoi  in  Eceleaiia  dasticorum  puleationei,  omaim  Bcekmtnm 
inlus  ct  extrit  aatemnea  vicoe,  dowtoa,  viat  per  mnivertm  cfptrfs  if 
civitaiet  cortinia  et  pannia  aericia  intextaa^  floribua^  kerbU^  et  viriS* 
bua  arborum  ramia  tibique  atrataa :  omttea  autem  cujuafme  gemeriif 
aextia  et  eetatit  hominea  ad  tanti  triumphi  apectacu/a  eomewneadtt: 
rualicoa  et  metaorea^  intermiaaia  operibua,  fa/cibua,  raatria  et  trikulk 
in  colh  auapentia  {erat  enim  mesaionia  tempva)  ad  viae  catervatm 
ruentea,  cernere  cupientea  Ferrandum  in  vineuiia,  quern  modofearwi' 
dabani  in  armia.  Nee  verecundebantur  iliudere  et  ruaiici,  vetmtmd 
pueri,  nactd  occaaione  ab  aquwocatione  nomima,  quia  nomen  ejet 
tarn  equo  quam  homini  tequtvocum  erai^  et  eaau  mirabiH  due  eqm 
ejua  coloria  qui  hoc  nomen  equo  impoauit  eum  in  /ecticd  vekeUmL 
Unde  et  ei  improperabantf  quod  modo  ipae  erat  fvrratus  qmod  rttti^ 
ciirare  non  poterat,  qui  priua  impinguatua  ditatatua  reeuieiirumlf  tl 
caicareum  in  Dominum  auum  elrvavit.  To  explain  the  Utter  put  d 
this  account  it  should  be  stated,  that  Alsatiaa  horws  were  caDsd 
Ferranda.  Velly,  ^ii.  233.)  who  gives  a  reference,  in  which  hs  is 
not  borne  out,  to  Rigord,  adds,  that  the  carriage  which  convnsd 
the  Count  of  Flanders  was  drawn  by /o«r  of  these  hotae%  and  w 
the  rabble  taunted  him  by  singing 

Quatre  Ferranda  bienferrH 
TVainent  Ferrand  bten  en/err^, 

Meieray  explains  the  sense  in'which  the  word  is  applied  to  henm, 
Cett  a  dirCy  aeion  le  iangage  ^alora,  de  poU  bag  ebaeaar  et  eoular 
defer,    ii.  627. 

The  prose  narrative  of  William  of  Bretany  is  far  noore  poetici]  in 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  victory  of  Bouvines  than  u  the  ear- 
responding  passage  in  his  Phitippeia, 

*  Sicut  etiam  famee  loquacitate  cognovimua,  ipaa  veiuia  Cotnitiaaa 
Flandries  Hitpana  genena,  matertera  ipaiua  Femmdi,  JSiia  Regia 
Portugaienaia,  preeatigita  et  aortilegiia  eventua  kujua  beilt  aeire  dem' 
derana,  ab  Angelii  qui  hujuamodi  artibua  preeaunt,  aeemautum  norvsi 
Hiapanorumi  taie  meruerat  habere  reaponaum,  **  Pugnabitur,  et  M 
ipad  pvgnd  Rex  proatemetur  in  terram,  et  equerum  pedibua  osnca^ 
cabitury  et  carebit  aepu/turd,  Ferrandua  poat  victoriam  maximi 
pompd  a  Poi-iaiania  reeipietur**  Utee  omnia  recte  imtdligemti  poa- 
aunt  interpretari  in  vervm. 
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bonne.  Not  a  Town,  not  a  Castle  surrendered,  but  its 
garrison  was  either  p^ibbeled  outhe  walls  which  Ihey  had 
defencied,  or  was  turned  loo«e  alter  inhyinan  nmtilalions 
to  scatter  terror  among:  Ihe  neighbours.  On  the  cap- 
Inre  of  the  Furt  of  Mi  nerve,  not  far  from  Narbonne, 
after  seven  weeks*  gnllant  resistance,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  lives  even  of  the  Heretics  should  be  spared,  jiro- 
vided  Ihey  would  submit  to  conversion.  These  terms 
appeared  loo  lenient  to  some  fierce  zealots  in  the  Camp, 
**  We  have  taken  up  the  Cms?/*  exclaimed  Robert  de 
Manvoisin,  **  not  to  pardon  Heretics  but  to  destroy 
them  !"  He  was  consoled  by  the  Abbot  of  Cfteaux, 
who  assured  him  that  there  was  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing converts;  and  the  event  fully  justified  the  prog^nos- 
tic.  When  the  Crusaders  entered  the  Fortress,  the  Albi- 
genses  calmly  awaited  their  fate  hi  two  separate  bands, 
tme  of  men,  the  other  of  women,  in  ditTerent  apartments. 
An  enormous  pile  was  heaped  in  the  con rt- yard,  and 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  were  placed  before  the  choice 
of  the  prisoners.  There  was  little  need  of  violence  lo  drag 
them  to  execution-  One  hundred  and  forty  martyrs 
declined  the  purchase  of  mercy  at  the  price  of  apostasy, 
and  no  sooner  were  the  flames  kindled  than  they  plunged 
into  them  of  their  own  accord** 

The  Btrongr  Casile  of  Termes  on  the  frontiers  of  Rou- 
sillon  was  evacnaled  after  a  four  months'  sie^e  ;  but  the 
retreat  of  the  garrbon  was  intercepted,  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  put  to  the  sword  on  the  spot,  part»  more 
wretched,  was  brought  back  to  the  Camp  and  reserved  for 
the  stake.  When  the  walls  of  another  Castle,  Lavaur, 
had  been  partiaily  levelled  by  a  formidable  machine, 
known  by  the  s[>ortive  name  of  "  The  Cat,'*— a  lofty 
wooden  tower,  movable  on  wheels,  and  rendered  fire- 
proof by  a  coverings  of  raw  hlde*^,  which  first  p!tcd  from 
one  of  its  faces  a  powerful  batteriug*ram,  ond  then  pulied 
down  the  loosened  fragments  of  I  he  ramparts  by  huge 
iron  hooks,  or  claws  resembling  those  of  ihe  animal 
which  gave  it  name, — the  asaailanls  were  marshalled 
with  the  Ecclesiastics,  clad  in  pontifical  robes,  at  iheir 
bead.  The  whole  line  raised  the  Hyrnu  "  Veni  Crea- 
tor Spiritu^"  and  rushed  to  the  breach.  Resistance 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  zeal  cjf  De  Monifort 
was  exercised,  not  in  stimulating  his  followers  to  suc- 
cess, but  in  restraining  them  from  carnage.  For  the 
first  lime,  this  man  of  blood  commanded  the  sword  to 
spane,  but  it  was  only  iu  order  that  he  might  have  a 
larger  tale  of  victims  to  swell  Ihe  pomp  of  a  great  after- 
sacrifice.  Four  and  twenty  Knights  of  noble  extraction 
were  dragged  to  the  gallows,  which,  being  hastily  con* 
structed,  gave  way  under  ihe  burden  of  the  first  who 
was  suspended.  To  save  time,  l>e  Montfort  ordered 
that  the  throats  of  the  remainder  should  be  cut,  which 
command  was  execnied  with  eagerness.  The  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  brave  »oldicrs, 
Aimery  Seigneur  of  Montreal,  was  thrown  into  a  well, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  immediately  closed  with  stones; 
and  the  residue  of  the  Ilerefics,  four  hundred  in  number,T 
were   burned  alive  **  with  manifestations  of  great  joy  ;"J 

•  Petri  Vallintn  Ceniaii  Moiuch.,  Hiit^  Aihig.  c  37,  p.  583. 
TMb  writ«r  was  ah  eye-wit  nesa  of  the  fad*  which  he  relate*,  ttiti. 
iie  Langucd^Cy  xxi.  87.  p.  194. 

f  Iniitnti  tu/ti  H^refut  perfrcii  ciraier  cccc  ptoi  Princept  Ca- 
ihottcuM  tt  Perrgnni  Crvce-*tffiiati^  cam  nt^itnt  converii  ad  Jkltm 
CathQUcanHf  /lammii  rTiufot  mntrrmitbH*  ignt  coHcrcman<ioM  perpftuo 
tuftfftt^rvrtt,  B.  GuiUOf/^'i/a  Innoceai  III.  ap.  Muriitori  Script.  Jl. 
111.48-2. 

♦  Quo*  noMiri  mripienh*  Pcre^nni  cum  inqenti  gaudio  conihuite' 
runt.     ytUus  \  nil  Clmd  ,  JIimL  J/L  c.  52  p/5^J8.  c,  7a.  ji.  649. 
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a  phrase  which,  on  similar  opcasions,  is  ever  in  the    France. 

mouth   of  Ihe   Monkii^h   eyewitness  and  Chronicler  of 
these  enormities. 

Toulouse,  at  this  fearful  season,  as  the  destroyers  were 
hourly  approaching  nearer  to  its  walls,  although  firm 
in  allegiance  to  its  legitimate  Count,  was  convulsed  by 
opposite  Religious  factions.  The  Romanists  predomi- 
nated, and  were  array*^d  by  the  Bishop,  Fouqnet,  in  a 
band  called  La  Compa^nie  Blanche,  bound  by  oath  to^^^^^^^^^' 
pursue,  even  unto  death,  I  heir  fellow- citizens,  of  differ- 
ent Faith,  who  were  known  as  La  Compaq nif  Noire, 
D-dily  rencounters  and  much  elTtision  of  blood  were  the 
result  of  this  unnatural  conflict;  and  when  Raymond, 
who  at  length  appeared  in  arms,  as  ihe  commoti  danger 
increased,  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  parties^  lx»th  of 
them  were  instantly  excommunicated  by  the  Legate.  De 
Montlbrt*s  tirst  investmentof  Toulouse  was  irnsnccessful ; 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  operations  of 
the  conflicting  armies,  dnring  more  than  a  year  following, 
were  attended  with  various  fortune.  In  the  course  of 
that  period  the  Legate.  A  maud,  Abbot  of  ttteaux,  the  Withdrawal 
main  author  and  stimulator  of  the  Crusade,  having  first  ^^  Amtud, 
invested  himself  with  both  the  Spiritual  dignity  of  the  ^]j^^J^^^ 
Archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  and  the  Temporal  rights 
and  title  of  its  Dukedom,  withdrew  in  order  to  avoid  the 
jealousy  which  tie  had  excited  in  De  Monifort  by  those 
usurpations,  and  directed  his  attention  to  Spain;  a  field 
at  that  moment,  scarcely  less  fertile  in  events  which 
might  gladden  the  spirit  of  a  zealot,  than  even  that 
which,  for  a  time,  he  fell  constrained  to  abandon. 

A  detail  of  ihe  events  whicli   distracted  that  Iroubfed 
Country  will  find  place  elsewhere  ;  it  may  be  enough 
to  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  difficulties  which  Pedro  of  Pedro^Kingf 
Aragon  felt  in  rendering  his  due  share  of  assistance  to  ^^  ^^'^K^'*' 
repel  the  invasii^n  of  the  Almohades,  (under  the  Mira- 
niolin.  to  whom  John  of  England  had  tendered  vassal- 
age)— in  consequence  of  the  diminution  which  his  power 
had  undergone  in   Southern  France,  of  the    oppression 
of  his  allies  and  feudatories  by  De  Montfort,  and  of  the 
spoliation  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  his  son,  each  of 
whom  was  personally  connected  with  him  by  marriage,* 
^at  length  determined  hirn  to  adopt  mea.su res  of  active 
resistance  in  their  behalf     For  a  while,  he  appears  to 
have  obtained  favourable  admission  for  the  strong  repre- 
sentations which  he  made  to  Rome  ;  and  Innocent  11!.  iuducei 
addressed  Letters  both  to  De  -Montfort  ami  lo  his  own  InBocent 
Legates,   reproaching  them   in   unmeasured    terms   for^**'*^'*" 
their  blood-guiltiness,  their  avarice,  and  their  ambition,  "^""^     ^ 
and  commanding  them  to  delist  from  their  Warof  exter- 
mination.t     1"  bis  diplomacy  with  France,  Pedro  was 
equally  successful,  and    Philippe  Atiguste  delaiued  his 
son,  Prince  Louis,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  joining  the 
Crusaders.     Rut  De  MontJnrt  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  power;  and  being  strongly  supported  by  all  the 
EcclesiuRlics  in  Narboniie,  he  prevailed  on  them,  both 
individually   and  in  their  joint  cjipacily  as  Members  of 
a  Council,  to  address  the  PontilF,  to  exhibit  to  him  the 
general  demand  of  Europe  that  Heresy  slmnld    be  era- 
dicated, and  specifically,  in  the  first  (nslance,  to  dentumce 
the    City    of  Toulouse,  as    a   Spiritual     Gomorrah, J 
which  together  with  all  the  unrigliteous  who  had  taken 

•  It  is  commonly  believed  that  each  of  the  Raymonds,  Father 
jind  Soli,  marri*;*!  a  bister  of  P*;ilro  of  Ankgort.  See  a  Jon^j  ajid 
curious  note  (3S*)  in  Vi«  and  Vnis-wtte,  Hint,  de  Lan^uetlne,  ii».  59  L 

t  EpitL  limocttiit  III  KV,212,  213,  214.  cited  by  Vie  and  Vai»- 
SQtte,  //(v/.  de  LangueduCj  3Lxi.  36,  p.  'i34. 

I    HUf.  de  Lan^uedoCj  %x\i.  43.  p.44L 
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refuge  within  its  walls,  it  was  tbc  chief  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian utterly  to  destroy.  It  was  not  difficult  to  revive  in 
Innocent's' bosom  the  smothered  sparks  of  zeal.  Once 
again  they  kindled  into  flame ;  and  in  order  to  expiate 
the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  by  a  brief  inclination 
to  mercy,  he  revoked  all  the  concessions  which  he  had 
made  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  issued  fresh  anathemas 
against  the  heretical  Barons  of  Narbonne. 

Pedro,  a  brave  Knight  and  a  wise  Statesman,  per- 
ceived  that  all  further  hope  from  negotiation  was  at  an 


ezcbmrnuni-  end,  and  that  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  few 


cation. 
Tho  King 
of  Araffon 
takes  the 
field. 


Vassals  who  remained  to  him,  must  be  purchased  by  the 
sword.  Hastily  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand horse,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  joined  the 
forces  already  gathered  under  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
of  Foix,  and  of  Comminge,  which  amounted  to  about 
an  equal  number  of  cavalry  with  his  own.  This,  in  fiict, 
constituted  the  whole  force  which  the  confederates  em- 
ployed in  action,  and  which  has  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Church  Historians  to  sixty  thousand  men,  and  yet 
further  by  William  of  Bretany,  indulging  in  the  license 
of  Poetry,  to  two  hundred  thousand.*  Against  these 
pretended  myriads,  De  Montfort  could  array  scarcely 
two  thousand  troops  in  all,t  of  whom  however  twelve 
hundred  were  horsemen,  the  choicest  Knights  of  France, 
and  greatly  superior  in  weight,  strength,  and  discipline 
to  the  light  cavalry  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  Each 
party,  it  is  true,  had  summoned  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  as  many  of  the  Civic  militia  as  it  could  command, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  that  force  the  allies  out- 
numbered the  Crusaders  in  the  ratio  asserted ;  but  the 
wretched  infantry  of  those  times,  without  defensive 
armour,  and  with  no  other  weapon  except  a  rude  sword, 
untrained,  unmarshalled,  and  unofficered,  followed  the 
march  of  an  army  but  to  toil  before  a  battle,  and  to  be 
slaughtered  without  resistance  in  a  defeat. 
Inteieep-  ^  Montfort  was  lying  in  the  small  town  of  Muret, 
tion  of  his  about  three  leagues  from  Toulouse,  when  an  inter- 
Love-letter,  cepted  despatch  from  the  King  of  Aragon  was  brought 
to  him  by  a  scout.  Pedro,  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments added  that  of  song ;  he  was  a  Troubadour  of 
some  distinction ;  and  his  lays  of  love  were  widely, 
and  not  unsuccessfully  scattered.  The  Letter  which 
De  Montfort  opened  contained  not  deep  matters  of  State 
or  Policy,  but  an  assurance  to  a  Toulousian  fair  one, 
that  it  was  for  her  love  the  King  was  about  to  encounter 
the  chivalry  of  France,  that  her  bright  eyes  would  in- 
spire him  in  battle,  and  that  it  was  to  them  that  he 
should  look  for  recompense  afterwards.  These  com- 
mon-places of  gallantry  found  no  response  in  the  bosom 
of  the  stern  enthusiast,  into  whose  hands  they  had  un- 
designedly fallen.  He  regarded  them  with  a  bitter 
smile  of  contempt  and  triumph,  exclaiming,  ''The  day 
is  our  own ;  God  is  for  t/«,  while  he  on  his  side  has 
nothing  but  the  bright  eyes  of  his  Mistress  X*X 
Battle  of  Ou  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  De  Mont- 

Muret,  Sept. — 

•^  *  CoHveniumt  onmet  numero  bit  miUiu  centum, 

PhUtppfity  viii.  579. 
t  Cujut  eranf  Hfuitei  eum  quadraginia  dmcemii 

Septuuginti  {Stptiwgemti)  m  rgmitet  fanutHf  pediieafMe  trecenli. 

Id.  Ibid,  587. 
In  his  prose  Chronide  William  makes  a  slight  yariation :  Non  Aa- 
berH  niti  ducetUos  ei  tejcaginta  miiiiett  <*/  circiter  quingmtos  tcUe/lifet 
eqvUeay  el  peregrimoM  prdilet  fere  sepiingentot  inermeK.  92.     The 
Libi  WiMrd  MsrveM  as  a  key  to  th«  whole  histuiy  of  thiH  battle. 

I  Gulielinus  de  Podiu,  c  21.  p.  678.  where  he  says  the  Letter 
was  a<l(lresHe<l  to  juandam  noUiem  uxorem  e^futttam  nobiHt  Thoio^ 
tatuB  IhocitM, 


fort  heard  Mass,  marshalled  his  carmlry  in  three  traopt    Ew 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Tnnity,*  threw  opeo  the  gate  ^^''^ 
of  Muret,  and  advanced  upon  the  enemy.     Fimn  •■      ^ 
incident  related  by  MaUhew  Paris,  it  would  appear  ai     ^ 
if  the  confederates  were  surprised ;  for  the  spies  of  fit     ^ 
Montfort  informed  him  that  the  King  of  Avagon,  aa 
great  was  his  security !  was  preparing  to  sat  down  Id     ^ 
dinner.     '*  Is  he  ?'  remarked  the  Count,  as  he  Mpnmg     - 
upon  his  horse,  **  then  assuredly  I  will  be  his  Seawr  te 
the  first  dish  !**  and  the  King  accordingly  had  tasted 
but  three  morsels  before  he  was  attack^l  and  killed.t 
That  he  fought  with  De  Montfort  hand  to  hand,  that 
the  Count,  endeavouring  to  take  him  alive,  grappM 
with  hira,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  wai 
despatched  by  the  dagger  of  an  Esquire,  are  probabif 
fictions  invented  by  William  of  Bretany  to  adoni  hii 
Poem ;{  and  a  more  probable  acconnt  informs  usthit 
two  French  Knights  had  bound  themselves  by  a  voa^ 
before  the  engagement,  jointly  to  attack  the  King,  asr 
to  quit  him  till   he  was  slain.     According  to  a,  i 
familiar  to  the  times,  and  known  to  the  English 
much  later,  on  Bosworth  field,  Pedro  had  exd 
armour  with  one  of  his  favourite  attendants ;  and  Iht 
Frenchmen  charging  the  supposed  object  of  thcirseaidi» 
nearly  unhorsed  him  at  the  first  onset     **  That  is  not 
the  King,"  remarked   one  of  them  ;  **  the  King  is  a 
stouter  Knight."     *<  Right,'*cried  Pedro,  close  at  hand, 
^  but  here  U  the  King  ;**  and  the  bold  avowal  cost  him 
his  life  ;  he  was  surrounded  on  the  nfoment  by  the  le- NsU 
tainers  of  his  two  bonded  foemen,  and  pierced  to  the  ^^i^ 
heart  by  numberiess  lances.     As  had  been  foreseen,  Ui 
death  was  the  signal  of  general  route.     De  MontM 
chased  the  three  Counts  ffom  the  field,  and  mercilesriy 
pursuing  the  infantry,  lefi  wholly  defenceless  by  this 
abandonment,  put  them  to  the  sword,  or  drove  thsai 
into  the  Garonne  almost  to  a  nmn.§ 

Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  ths 
Albigenses  was  hopeless,  and  in  a  few  months  after  tMi     i.  i, 
great  overthrow,  Count   Raymond   and   his  allies  of    BU 
Foix  and  Comminge  were  reconciled  to  the  Chureh; 
the  first  named  abdicated   his  shadowy  sovereignty  ia 
favour  of  his  son,  and  retiring  to  private  life  in  Tonloaie 
awaited  the  determination  of  the  Pontiff  as  to  the  era* 
ployment  of  the  remainder  of  his  days.     A  few  petty 
towns,  however,  still  obstinately  persisted  in    Heiesyi 
and  their  siege,  their  sack,  and  the  martyrdom  of  thc^ 
inhabitants  when   taken,   afforded   occupation  for  the 
Crusaders,  who  continued  to  pour  in  from  France,     la 
the  Spring  of  1215,  Louis  of  France,  attracted  by  theFnaci 
fashion  of  this  pilgrimage,  devoted  himself  to  a,fertyl«»^ 
days*  campaign  against  the  Heretics,  at  the  head  •f  ■J^q? 
far  larger  army  than   he   could  have   levied   for  any  ^^ 
merely  temporal  service ;  and  his  arrival  was  watfched 
by  De  Montfort  with  a  jealous  eye.     The  young  Prinee^ 


*  In  nonune  Sancttt  Trinitati*  Inbut  dupoiitit 
Paris,  246. 

f  "  Cerie  serviam  ei  de  prima  /ereu/o**  Id.  Jbid. 

{rki/ippeitf  viii.  73.>— 803. 
William  of  Bretany  rmyn  that  nerentetfii  thouMuicI  TomUmxnam 
were  killed,  ami  that  De  Muntfort,  dirima  eoa  graiui  proiegfrnie^  kait 
only  eight  of  his  Peregrinij  92 ;  the  same  nninlirrt  are  rejicfttrd  iu  his 
Philippntf  viii.  856.  Matthew  Paris  statesi  Ortm  inier/ectmnm 
numerua  nu/lntemU  aenbi  potuit :  de  mthttbma  amtem  Crmvimgimtm 
rum  unua  sofut  ettm  servientih  ua  paurit  oeem^tt.  The  dctiub  of 
this  hattle  which  we  have  uflfVred  are  chiefly  taken  frum  tin)  i» 
tended  account  of  it  in  the  Hut.  de  Ijnngmedtte^  joui.  \\  2S0,  fte. 
and  Raynaldi  jhmai.  Sect,  ad  mm.  1213. 1 56.  vU.  i.  p.  aS6. 
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however,  was  aduaietl  by  KyperHlition,  iioi  by  ainbilton  ; 
and  hiiviun-  niatTe  the  circtiit  of  Ihe  chief  tcjvvns,  hu  re» 
lieved  Uis  enlerliiiiier  fmm  all  unxicty  by  a^^ain  reliriti|r  to 
Fry  nee,  Nol  lon^  allerwards*  Iht*  grand  objeci  ol  De 
MonUbrt's  anibiUon  was  completely  reahijed,  when  the 
IVlh  Council  of  Lateran  undertook  the  final  dislnbn* 
lion  of  ihe  conqnered  Provinces.  The  Crysade  aifiinist 
the  Albi^enses  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end;  and  m 
spite  of  the  reclamation  of  the  two  Raymauds.  and  of 
ihe  Counts  of  Foix  ami  of  Commingje»  who  pleaded  their 
own  Cause  in  person,  aiiCEcumenictil  Decree  adjourned 
the  deciiikm  of  the  Council  relative  to  the  territories  of 
the  Iwo  last-named  petitioners;  perniilled  Raymond 
VI L  to  keep  possession  of  that  small  portion  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  which  was  comprised  in  the 
County  ofVenaissin  and  the  Marquisale  of  Provence; 
and  conferred  upon  Simon  de  Mont  fort  tlie  galden 
prize  of  Toulouse  and  Montauban,  and  of  ihc  entire 
remainder  of  that  extensive  territory  which  had  Ijeen 
won  by  the  Crusaders, 

Such  was  the  striking  result  of  the  victory  at  Mnret: 
that  won  at  Bouvines,  aU hough  productive  of  conse- 
quences far  more  permanent,  seemed  to  etfect  little  more 
at  the  moment  tljan  the  neiroiiatiou  of  a  Tryce  for  five 
years  with  Eng-laiid,  But  the  tyranny  and  faithlessness 
of  John,  before  many  months  had  passed^  awakened 
fresh  discontent  among  his  Barons^  who  turned  to 
France  for  relief,  and  proHered  their  Crown  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Louis.  The  transactions  of  that  Prince 
during  his  consequent  invasion  of  Eiiglund,  belong 
more  appropriately  to  the  Annula  of  that  Country  than 
til  those  of  France  ;  and,  accordingly,  under  tl«e  former 
we  shall  notice  more  at  length  the  vehement  opposition 
raisved  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  enterprise;  the  death  of 
that  active  and  ambitious  Pontiff,  fullowed  soonafler wards 
by  tliat  at'  Kinu^John  ;  the  abundonnient  of  Louis  by  his 
English  supporters;  iheir  adherence  to  Henry  IIL ; 
the  destruction  of  the  invading  fleet  off  the  Straits  of 
Dover;  the  renunciation  of  llie  claim  advanced  by  the 
French  Prince;  and  his  final  retirement  from  the 
British  shores. 

We  return*  therefore,  to  the  South,  in  which  the  Peace 
resulting  from  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Provencals  was 
soon  disturbed  by  the  mutual  jeulousies  of  those  who 
bad  divided  the  spoil  The  hands  yet  red  and  dripping 
with  the  gore  of  unnumbered  Albtgenses  were  now 
raised  in  furious  conflict  against  each  other,  and  the 
teni[>oral  righla  of  the  Diadty  of  Narbonne  became  an 
abject  of  5erce  dispute  between  Simon  de  Montiort  and 
the  Abbot  of  Cfieanx.  Tiie  former  occupied  tiie  coo^ 
tested  towns  by  force  of  arms,  the  latter  dirci^ted  Spiri- 
tii^l  we  J  pons  against  his  ancient  colleague,  and  visited 
with  excommunication  that  champion  who  so  recently 
bad  been  the  terror  of  the  excommunicated.  Encou- 
raged by  these  intestine  quarrels  among  their  oppressors, 
Raymond  VIL  and  his  father  attempted  the  recovery 
of  th^ir  lust  dominions;  and  the  general  attachment  to 
theu  name  and  persons  greatly  contributed  to  some  early 
succe^es;  but  De  MontJort  having  intercepted  all 
communicatiou  between  the  two  armies  with  which  the 
Fftlber  and  Son  were  approachmg  him  on  different  Iron- 
tiers,  and  being  also  prompied  by  the  ferocious  counsels, 
and  aided  by  the  treacherous  artifices  of  Fouquet,  Bishop 
of  Toiilonse*  took  a  bloody  revenge  upon  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  of  that  City*  On  a  show  oJ  resistance  which 
they  feebly  attempted,  their  town  was  ab»iiflt»nfd  to  the 
license  of  De  Moutfoi  t*s  soldiery.    **  Led  by  the  Bishoj*.** 


says  a  native  Chronicler,  **  they  pillaged  and  plundered 
great  part  of  the  City;  and  violated  so  many  women 
and  maidens,  that  a  piteous  sight  was  it  to  behokl  all 
the  evil  which  the  Bishop  wrought  upon  Toulouse  in  so 
short  a  time/**  After  the  chief  citizens  had  been  thrown 
into  dungeons  or  dragged  to  the  >catfuld,  the  miserable 
remnant  saved  their  walls  from  the  tlames  and  their 
necks  from  the  axe  by  payment  of  thirty  thousand  marks 
of  silver- 
Unbroken  by  these  severities,  the  Toulousians,  before 
the  ibilowing  year  had  closed,  threw  open  their  gates  to 
Raymond  VL,  whose  gentleness,  although  ill  adapted 
to  the  troublous  times  upon  which  he  was  cast,  hod 
greatly  endeared  liim  to  his  former  subjects.  The  con- 
trast of  his  mild  rule  with  the  bloody  tyranny  which 
had  been  erected  upon  its  overll»row,  heiglitened  their 
desire  for  his  restoration  ;  and,  when  they  looked  round 
upon  their  desolated  fields ;  when  they  counted  the 
numbers  which  each  heaitii  had  lost  by  tiie  swurd^  cither 
of  war  or  of  the  executioner;  when  they  felt  their  present 
terror^  humiliation,  and  poverty,  and  remembered  their 
former  happiness,  independence,  and  wealth,  it  cati 
little  be  wondered  that*  even  after  all  their  suiferingf, 
they  were  willing  to  sulFer  )et  more  for  a  chance  of  re- 
gaining liberty.  De  Montlbrt,  when  intbrmed  of  this 
revulution,  hastened  by  ibrced  mardies  upon  his  insur- 
gent Capital ;  but  his  troops,  chiefly  levied  from  the 
immediate  nerghbgurhood,  fell  away  as  he  approached 
Lis  walls,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss  when  he 
attempted  an  assault  Even  afterwards,  when  he  had 
deteriniued  regularly  to  invest  the  City,  he  was  surprised 
in  his  lines  by  the  Comte  de  Foix,  and  pursued  to  the 
fords  of  the  Garonne,  where  he  narroviiy  escaped  drown- 
ing at  that  very  Muret,  near  which  lour  years  before  he 
had  gained  so  distinguished  a  victory.  The  insurrection 
extended  itself  through  all  the  adjoining  districts ;  and 
when  De  Montfort  telt  able  to  renew  the  siege  of  Tou- 
louse, his  works  proceeded  tardily,  and  with  httle effect. 
The  Winter  passed,  and  the  following  Summer  was  far 
advanced,  while  the  City  still  held  out.  One  morning, 
towards  the  close  of  June,  as  De  Montfort  was  ccle* 
brating  Mass,  he  was  informed  tiiat  the  besieged  had 
made  a  sortie.  He  refused  to  quit  the  Church  before 
he  had  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the  Host ;  and  then^ 
having  first  utLered  the  words  of  Simeon,  **  Lord  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  |>eace,  lor  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  s^alvation,**  he  buckled  on  his  armour,  repulsed 
the  sally^  and  fell,  while  pressing  close  to  the  ditch  in 
the  pursuk,  his  skull  being  shattered  by  an  enormou:* 
Btone  discharged  Irom  a  raangoiieLf  Hia  death  was 
the  signal  for  a  fresh  sortie,  in  winch  the  besieged  were 
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«  HttierM  de  /ot  /Mei9  tU  Ttiom,  cited  by  Sbmondi,  Hnt.  dm 
JTrciifau,  fi.  483- 

t  Ptft  \  iiU  Cern  ,  ' "  "■■■■.'  €6  p  ^^^'    ^  Monffoit 

it  Mid  lu  hav«  t>n-r  ■■.me  by  no  lem  than  five 

•fTQinip  which  influt...  W.M ^,  «^     -..  itttinciiui  Monk  prvl^urly 

adik,  ti4i  m^i/Umdmrm  Sa/titipr>M  T«  hnKhttm  the  efi«rt  of  am  ikulli, 
Ihvalotw  by  which  he  wa*  kiilMl  it  mmI  iij  too*  auMWro  luillitjn  to 
h»ve  tiren  dach«r|;if4l  by  the  hj^tni  wf  a  woman;  (Benuilj  Hm.  det 
A/6.  Bbw  ¥.  p  6K)  *ir,  a«  otliert  tt^te,  by  llwt  of  a  (Iwftfl  Bui  Vim 
and  V«i*»ette  quietly  dismtn  lho«  *ppi*iul«get|  1^  fffii«rkin|{, 
Abivt  me  troyvoms  nrm  tie  f*t  arrnrntamrn  dtmt  Art  wm  H'M.  ^i«#«  de 
Ijtmy^edoc^  x»iii  28.  js  304.  W  r  Wt«»  fiirt>imie  &om  mxf  tmtmtni 
an  Siisioa  ile  MautttttC*  ehtmctir,  whjch  nuty  !•«  be*l  jitimiiwf 
bam  his  M^ionaL  Vetly  |ir»»bAMy  wa*  m»t  awar^?  iniw  curT*cUy  h«*  was 
dnMing  it  wh«i  liei*a«itliB^y  '^  tfnhfd  itw*  f*iUw»o^  inuat  bitter  and 
mam  trvm  mn9mm  t  Homme  metrmpmw^*,  •  i/  ^tvmi  Hi  wmum  <«*»- 
lim^t  vMwtf  €rmi,  mmm  pfrjkkf  mmmt  "Were,  H  mmma  wmMrmi*/: 
li.  24H. 
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utterly  routed ;  and  Amaury  de  Montfovt,  son  of  the 
deceased  Count,  having^  rallied  the  fugitives,  received 
Iheir  oath  of  allegiance  aslfis  father's  snccessor,  renewed 
the  siege  hieflvctmdly  for  another  month,  and  then  re- 
liied  on  CarcasKone, 

The  Vth  CTUsade  to  Palestine,  which  had  been 
preached  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  not  long  before  the 
death  of  Sitnon  de  Montfort,  occupied  most  of  those 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  w  ho  otherwise  would  have  hastened 
to  revenge  it ;  and  the  military  devotion  of  the  French 
flowinj^  in  its  ancient  channels  towards  the  East,  for 
a  while  was  diverted  from  Lang;nedoc  and  Provence, 
But  the  Vatican  was  reluctant  tliat  the  {rreat  work  of 
Innocent  lU.  should  crumble  away  ;  and  his  successor 
Honoriufi  lil,  openly  assumed  the  protection  of  Amaury 
de  Montfort,  and  destined  to  his  support  a  moiety  of  ihe 
sum  which  h:id  been  levied  in  France  for  the  service  of 
the  Crusade  in  the  Holy  Land.  Prince  Lonis  joyfully 
undertook  the  command  of  the  expedition,  the  expenses 
of  which  were  to  lx>  thus  defrayed ;  and  two  and  thirty 
Counts,  more  than  twenty  Bishops,  and  sijc  hundred 
KnifT^hts  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner*  and  led 
ten  thousand  archers  once  aijain  to  scatter  the  flames  of 
War  over  the  fair  districts  of  the  South*  The  campaif^^n 
began  with  the  siege  of  Marmanrle,  a  small  town  on  the 
Garonne,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Lonis  and  Amaury. 
The  fiirmer  granted  a  eapitulaiion  with  secnrity  of  lite 
and  jiroperty  to  the  inhabitants;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  vanquished  enemy  present  them- 
selves in  the  besiegers*  lines,  confiding:  in  the  terms 
which  had  been  conceded,,  than  the  Bishop  of  Saintes 
fervently  exhorted  the  Prince  to  commit  them  to  the 
flames  as  Heretics  and  Traitors,  and  to  extend  the  like 
summary  punishment  to  all  their  comrades  in  the  sur- 
rendered town.  Louis  and  his  brave  Knig^hts  indig- 
nantly protested  against  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith ; 
but,  during  this  discussion,  Amaury,  no  less  sanguinary 
and  nnscrnpnlous  than  his  Father,  had  entered  the  gates 
of  iMarmande,  and  commencing  die  work  of  destruction 
did  not  cease  till  he  had  put  every  inhabitant  to  the 
sword.  Five  thousand  souls  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
suffered  under  this  most  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws 
of  War  and  of  Honour* 

Louis^  it  is  said,  was  ^xtremdi^  shocked  ^nd  somewhat 
disco rtctrledf  at  this  treacherous  cruelty,  but  neverthe- 
less he  advanced  with  Amaury  to  besiege  Toulouse* 
Bertrand,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  accompanied  them, 
had  sworn  with  a  horrible  parti cnlarity,  that  within  that 
devoted  City  neither  man  nor  woman,  nor  child  of  either 
sex  should  be  left  alive ;  that  all  should  be  unsparingly 
massacred;  and  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon 
another  in  any  of  its  buildings.  The  Toulousians  had  been 
informed  of  this  vow  of  extermination;  and  they  knew 
the  temper  of  him  by  whom  it  had  lieen  pledged,- — that  if 
he  possessed  the  power  he  would  fulfil  it  to  the  very  leitt  r. 
Resistance  to  extremity  was  therefore  their  sole  chauLeof 
escape.  Count  Raymond  summoned  his  friends  to  his 
aid,  and  supported  by  a  thousand  Knights  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  City  before  it  was  invested,  made 
good    his   defence  for   six  weeks,   and   compelled   the 

*  Jnierjecmmt  cmrtet  munit^pet  eum  mui'ierihuM  et  parvuiity 
cmne*  mdigtttOM  tu^ue  ad  quinque  miiiia,     Gul,  Arm,  113. 

f  jirfinn  Harhare  qui  c/t&qua  cxtremcment  if  Prince  Frangoii* 
Vehy,  ii.  249.  who  has  borrowed  thi&  auntencB  from  the  thfi,  de 
Uxn^uedac^  xxm.  42,  p.  312,  afler  sulMbtiitinri  th,*!  m^ldtir  ch^jqua  for 
imia.    ,Apr€*  avmr  iemoi^nt  queiqat  m£c<int€ntcTt\ent*     fsi^momU^ 
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enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  io  withdraw  precipitately,     Pm 

afterburning  their  artillery;  Louip   retired    to  Fmnce,  s^y 
Amaury  to  some  one  of  the  few  towns  which  still  recog- 
nised his  authority. 

Roused  by  thi'i  glorious  example,  Montauban,  Beziers, 
and  Caslelnaudari^  during  the  next  year,  disclaimed  the 
yoke  of  De  Montfort  and  raised  the  banners  of  their 
former  Lords.     The   last-named  town  maintained  itself 
during  an  eight  months'  siege,  and  when   Amaury,  da- 
appuinted  in  every  attempt  at  its  reduction,  was  forced  to 
break    up,   Curcassone,  upon   which   he   retreated,  was 
almost  the  only  one  of  his  Fathers  numerous  conquests  ^^^^ 
which  remained  in  his  possession.     It  was   in  vain  that  Mo^ 
the   Legate  Bertrand  obtained  authority  from   Rtime  to     lb, 
institute  a  new  Order  of  Knighthood  for   the  espitis 
purpose  of  combating  Heresy;  the  Chevaliers  jf  *^  the 
Holy  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ***  were  little  able  to  stem 
the  reflux  of  that  tide  which  was  sweeping  before  it  the 
fortunes  of  De  Montfort.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Pope 
granted  Io  Philippe  Auguste  a  new  subsidy  from  his 
Clergy ;  the  boon  was  accepted,  but   its  produce  >im 
employed  not  in  the  South,  but  in  Poitou  and  Aquitaine- 
The  fanaticism  which  but  a  few  years  since  had  roused 
myriads   to   engage   against   the  Atbigenses  appeared 
extinct;  and   not  a  single  Crusader  responded  to  the 
Bulls  of  Honorius.     With   every  native*s  dagger  bared  fl* Ail 
against  his  bosom,  without  the  hope  of  foreign  asfiWI^«*J» 
ance,  fatiguefl,  harassed,  terror-stricken,  and  despairing,  JJJJJJ 
Amaury  de  Montfort  at  length  offered  to    cede  all  tlttt^^^ 
his  Father  had  conquered,  all  that  himself  had   lost,  to 
Philippe  Auguste.     But  that  Prince,  who  even  in  lui    l\ 
earlier  years  had   shown   little   zeal    for    the  Crusadi^    lltl 
against  the  Albigenses,  was  now  weakened  with  age  k&l  iftiA** 
sickness,  and  perhaps  more  tlianever  compassionaledthi^^ 
wrongs  of  the  legitimate  Count  of  Toulouse.     Pteadiof 
therefore  the  hazard  of  an  approaching  War  with  Ei^ 
land,  he  declined  the  proposal  of  De  Montfort,  although 
it  was  earnestly  recommended  by  the  Pope,  and  bacM 
by  the  promise  of  a  general  remission  of  his  sins. 

The  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Philippe  Augustf  G«fN 
was  now  indeed  approaching  a  close.  The  King  lio-^''^ 
gered  through  twelve  months  under  a  fever  which  JSLjJ 
first  attacked  him  during  the  Summer  of  1222  ;  and  to  '""^ 
the  latest  moment  he  was  usefully  occupied  in  cam 
befitting  a  great  Monarch.  Before  his  demise,  be 
completed  an  important  task  which  had  employed  his 
entire  reign  at  intervals — the  fortification  of  all  the  tonus 
appertaining  to  the  Crown*  This  grand  national  i^orlt, 
which  at  once  strengthened  the  Country  against  (bretga 
invasion,  and  added  vigour  to  the  internal  aduiiiii9ll»" 
tiun  of  Police^  was  performed  with  the  strictest  ttpeti 
to  eqnily  and  an  nndeviating  respect  for  private  tigfats; 
and  not  a  hovel  which  it  became  necessary  to  deaioliftlit 
nor  a  foot  of  land  which  was  required  to  prevent  intef' 
ruption  in  the  walls»  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
without  payment  of  its  full  value  to  the  owner.t  So 
well  arranged,  however,  were  the  finances,  that  ibeat 
extensive  purchases  were  effected  without  injury  to  tile 
Kxchequer;  and  the  increase  of  the  Monarch's  Reve- 
nues was  throughout  proportioned  to  that  of  the  popo* 
laiion,  the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the  agricultufeof 


•  The  very  few  pariiculari  which  Are  known  contemiD]f  llw 
Order  may  bti  fouud  in  Helyof,  HxmI.  de»  Ordrrt  it^i,  ei  Md>  Ivo. 
vili.  part  vL  c.  40.  p.  286.  and  ia  the  HUt,  de  LamKfuedoCt  Yuu. 
52  p.  316. 

t  Gut,  Am.  85. 
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his  Kifipjflom»  qII  of  which  were  greatly  enlarged  under 
his  bene  tic  id  I  rule.  The  benevolent  project  of  a  Hotel 
df3lnva/ide.n,mi  honoumble  retreat  for  veteran  soldiers, 
altJiongh  not  realized  till  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  conceived  by  Philippe  Aiigitste.*  Paris  was  in- 
debted to  him  also  for  more  numerous  ennlieUishments, 
and  more  rapid  advances  to  that  cleanliness,  ele- 
gance, and  magnificence,  winch  are  demanded  by  the 
Capital  of  a  powerful  Nation,  than  it  had  attained  in  the 
entire  course  of  the  four  preceding  Cenltiries;  and  it 
was  the  keen  and  vigilant  eye  of  Ihe  King  himself  which 
detected  its  w^ants  and  vvatchetl  over  the  prog^ress  of  its 
decoration  and  improvement.  To  consolidate  a  Feudal 
union  among  ihe  great  Vassals  of  the  Crown,  subordi- 
nate to  his  own  paramount  Sovereignty,  was  another  of 
his  leading  objects  ;  and,  for  I  bat  purpose,  he  enhanced 
the  anlhority  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  which  we  have  seen 
pronouncing  sentence  against  a  King  of  England  ;  and 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  National  Assemblies  for  laws 
enacted  to  regulate  not  a  single  Province  only,  but  uni- 
versal France.  Not  less  attached  lo  Letters  ihiin  dis- 
tinguished for  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  Philippe 
Angui>te  extended  a  liberal  patronage  to  Science  and 
the  Arts;  and  ihe  Jcademj/  of  Paris  (it  did  not  become 
&  OViiV^^m/^till  the  reign  of  his  grandson)  received  from 
him  its  first  Code  of  Statutes.  The  School  of  Abelard, 
indeed,  had  already  become  the  great  theatre  of  study 
for  all  Europe,  and  pupils  thronged  to  its  lectures,  not 
only  from  the  remoter  districts  of  France  itself,  but 
even  from  Germany  and  Fialy.  The  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Theo- 
logy, were  taught  by  its  Professors  ;t  and  the  exag- 
geration of  the  contemporary  Writer  who  relates  these 
particulars,  may  be  pardoned  when  we  read  in  him 
that  even  Athens  in  her  days  of  highest  glory  was 
not  less  frequented  by  Sages»  than  was  Paris  in  his 
own  lime.J  Nor  were  they  the  severer  studies  alone 
which  Philippe  cherished  and  cultivated  ;  his  peculiar 
taste  led  him  lo  encourage  the  brilliant  Romances  of 
CIn'valry,  His  jousts  and  banquets,  his  Couit  spectacles 
and  ceremonials  were  fromctl  on  the  glittering  models 
which  he  found  estnhUshed  in  those  Tales;  and  to  his 
reign  we  are  indebted  for  the  choicest  legends  of  Knight- 
hood which  have  descended  lo  us  ;  for  names  familiar 
to  every  reader  who  has  permitted   indulgence  lo  the 

^  pleasures  of  Imagination.  Before  the  close  of  the  XI  lib 
Cenlnr)',  and  in  Ihe  first  tv%enly  years  of  the  sway  of 
Philippe  Augufete,  hui!  appeared  the  Romance  of  Tristan 
de  Leonois,  of  the  Suiul  Greal,  and  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
the  precursors  of  innumerable  descendants  connected 
with  the  Rouinl  Table  of  Arthur  and  the  Paladins  of 
Cht»rlemagne.§ 

I      Thus  having  much  more  than  doubled  the  extent  of 


♦  Epiil,  Innocent  111,  xi.  2.>. 

f  in  eatitrm  nolUittimd  civitair^  noti  motto  de  Trivio  e/  Qua» 
ttnirkt^  vrrvm  et  de  fjuantioniLut  JuHm  CffttoMtci  et  Chiii$j  ei  de  ed 
Jacu/ia/e  tfutr  de  tnnandi*  corportl/vt  et  *anitatibu$  ucripta  eitf  piena 
ct  per/ectit  tnvcmrefitr  doctrtna,  /ervchiwri  (umrn  detiderio  Sitaram 
J^ttgtttnm  et  ^uceitionet  Theo/ngicat  docehant,  Gul.  Arm.  82.  Of  the 
r  Qiven  Liberal  Aita,  Gmmtuar,  Rlietoric,  and  Dioltctics  formeil  the 
'"^Hvium;  Arithmetic,  Geom«?tr)',  Mtj*ic  and  Astronomy  tlic  Qua- 
drivium,  Th«  Stiitwiea  of  the  Academy  of  Vm]h  ddU  irom.  1215* 
Gmlliird,  //<>/.  de  ChariemQtfne^  iii.  285, 

X  /rt  diflui  t/As  itiidium  hterarum  florebat  Pari»iu$,  nee  legimUi 
(nntam  a/iqutmito  /uiMJie  »chu>larium  /rrqutntiam  JthentM  vel  JEtfypti, 
vr/  in  qudlibet  parte  mundi,  quanta  locum  pretdtctum  ttudendt  gratid 
ineo^fitat,    Giil  Arm*  at  tup, 

(  SuBDundi,  LtliratMredm  Midif  ch.  viL 
K         VOL.  XI* 


his  hereditary  dominions,  and  added  strength  and  lustre 
to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  while  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  his  People,  Philippe  Augusle  expired  on  the 
14th  July»  1223,  in  the  flrty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  forty-third  of  his  rcign^  leating  behind  him  a  reputa* 
tion  which  has  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  any  other  oc- 
cupant of  the  same  throu". 

The  brief  and  unimportant  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Louis  VIIL  will  not  long  detain  ns.  His  acces- 
sion was  hailed  with  rapture  by  his  subjects,  for  in  his 
person,  by  the  maternal  line,  they  again  saw  themselves 
ruled  by  a  genuine  Carlovingian.*  His  first  entrance 
to  his  Capital  was  marked  by  unwonted  demonstrations 
of  public  joy,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  reechoed  with  loug- 
continueti  lestivities.  In  the  Sacre  at  Rheims,  however, 
it  I\ad  been  observed  tfiat  one  great  Vassal  had  neg- 
lected attendance  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  Nor- 
maudv,  indeed,  was  now  united  ^o  the  Crown  of  France, 
but  the  King  of  England,  who,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
owed  homaf;*e  for  I  hat  Fief,  refrained  from  tendering 
his  allegiance.  Il  was  ntil  long  before  the  intention  of 
Henry  ML  to  seek  reestablish  men  l  in  the  Continental 
territories  which  his  Father  hiid  lost,  was  openly  avowed  ; 
and  wlitn  the  Truce  between  the  two  Powers  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  expiring,  a  formal  demand  was  made  for 
the  restitution  of  the  conquered  Provinces.  But  the 
weak  Prince  took  little  care  to  follow  up  this  demand 
with  tlie  vigour  wliich  was  necessary  (br  its  enlbrce- 
menl ;  and  when  Louis  entered  Poitou,  the  English 
Commanders  were  left  not  only  without  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements, but  were  subjected  to  a  cruel  mockery  and 
deception.  Huge  chests  were  embarked  from  the  Tower 
of  London,  nstensibly  filled  with  money,  and  it  was  not 
tiH  they  were  opened  at  La  Rochelle  that  their  real 
freight  was  discovered  to  be  stones  and  bran.f  The 
fall  of  that  City  rendered  the  conquest  of  all  Aquitaine 
North  of  the  Garonne  an  easy  task;  and  the  King  of  Eng» 
land,  after  enduring  the  shame  of  these  fresh  losses^  was 
indebted  for  a  renewed  Truce  of  four  years,  partly  to  the 
purchased  interference  of  Rome,  and  yet  more,  j^erhaps, 
to  thirty-thou.sand  marks  of  silver  paid  directly  into  the 
coffers  of  France, 

Not  bug  after  the  clos«  of  this  successful  cairipaign, 
the  arbitration  of  Louis  was  required  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  claims  which  has  been  agitated  in 
modem  Europe.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  had 
been  elevated  by  the  united  sutfVages  of  the  French  and 
Venetians  to  the  throne  of  Ihe  Eastern  Empire  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1204,  and  after  eleven  months'  sway 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians.  Hia  sub- 
sequent fate  was  iuTolved  in  mystery;  his  brother 
Henry  paused  more  ihan  a  year  before  he  assumed  the 
Imperial  Crown,  in  hope  of  Baldwin's  release  from  cap- 
tivity;  and  although  the  Barbarian  conqueror  Joaunice 
maintained  a  profound  silence  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  his  prisoner*  he  was  at  length  generally  supposed  to 
have  perished  by  a  death  of  horrible  torture.  His 
daughter  Jeanne,  who  had  been  recognised  as  iheir 
Countess  by  the  Flemings,  was  a  licentious  J  and  imperious 
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•  Th«  first  Wife  of  Phnippe  Auguste,  the  mothe?  of  Lwuii  VIIL, 
was  Iwilwllc,  daughter  of  Baiawiti,  Count  of  Haijiault,  who  was 
lineally  descended  from  Ermen^urdej  daughtei  of  Chark's  of  J-or* 
raiae,  the  laiit  of  the  Cadoviaf^aos. 

f  Grata  Lud.  viii.  ap.  Hut.  det  Gauieti  ml.  305.  CA/on. 
Turtmensef  Id.  iviti.  305. 

I  The  ri^ieastt  of  Ferrand,  which  took  pliwe  b  1226,  ii  attributed 
by  thi9  Chroaider  of  Toun  to  the  facility  with  which  kh«  Couat«M 
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woman,  who  still  allowed  her  husband  Ferrand  to  linger 
in  the  confinement  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  from 
the  dav  of  his  defeat  at  Bouvines.  Little  inclined  even 
to  divide  her  authority  with  another,  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  and  indignation  when  a 
daimant  appeared,  who  demanded  that  it  should  be  alto- 
gether resigned.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
catastrophe  of  Baldwin,  which  was  now  well  nigh  for- 
gotten, when  a  man  presented  himself  in  Flanders, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  lost  Prince  in  fea- 
tures and  in  person,  with  such  difference  only  as  would 
arise  from  increased  age  and  from  suffering.  He  related 
a  not  improbable  tale  of  his  abode  among  and  his  escape 
firom  the  Bulgarians,  and  he  asserted  his  right  to  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Flemings,  among  whom 
Jeanne  was  greatly  and  deservedly  unpopular,  listened 
to  the  pretension  with  avidity,  took  up  arms  in  its  sup- 
port, and  forced  their  Princess  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Court  of  Louis,  the  gaoler  of  her  husband.  The  King  of 
France  promised  to  reinstate  the  fugitive  Countess,  and 
commenced  by  summoning  the  Pretender  to  appear  be- 
fore Commissioners,  who  might  ascertain  his  identity. 
The  claimant  obeyed,  under  the  protection  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  which  was  honourablv  respected,  even  a(\er  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  that  he  was  an  impostor.  On 
many  points,  as  the  Flemish  Chronicler  Oudegherst  re- 
lates, his  replies  were  accurate  ;  but  there  were  three  on 
which  he  failed  ;*  he  was  unable  to  state  the  place  at 
which  he  had  done  homage  to  Philippe  Auguste,  that 
at  which  he  had  received  Knighthood,  and  the  day 
on  which  he  had  been  married  to  his  consort  Mary 
of  Champagne.  Louis  declaring  himself  satisfied  re- 
specting the  imposture,  commanded  the  Pretender,  who 
was  averred  to  be  a  Hermit  of  Champagne,  to  quit  his 
dominions ;  his  adherents  fell  away  insensibly,  and  on 
bis  attempting  escape  from  Burgundy  in  disguise,  he 
was  seized  by  an  emissary  of  the  Countess,  delivered 
into  her  hands,  and  eventually  hanged  with  marks  of 
especial  ignominy.  The  popular  voice  continued  to  be 
raised  in  his  behalf  even  after  his  death,  and  Jeanne 
was  openly  taxed  with  the  commission  of  parricide. 
Whether  guilty  or  otherwise,  she  exhibited  much  wisdom 
in  her  generation,  and  unable  to  avert  the  horrible 
charge  by  reasoning  she  had  recourse  to  prodigies. 
Envoys  were  despatched  to  Adrianople,  who  affirmed 
on  their  return  that  they  had  ascertained  the  particulars 
of  Baldwin's  death  ;  that  they  had  seen  the  very  spot  on 
which  his  remains,  when  thrown  to  the  dogs,  were  left 
undevoured,  and  afterwards  were  distinguished  by  a 
marvellous  brightness;  and  that  a  sick  person  had 
been  miraculously  healed  by  approaching  the  grave.f 


Jtanne,  regarUleu  of  Bigamy,  had  listened  to  the  proposaU  for  her 
hand  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bretanv.  Louis  VIIL,  aware  of  the 
impolicy  of  permitting  the  union  of  Flanders  with  that  powerful 
Fwf,  and  unwilling  also  to  sanction  nuptials  so  scandalous,  spoiled 
ttM  contrect  by  turning  the  firrt  husband  loose,  ap.  Hut.  des  Gau/n, 
tonu  xviil  p.  316.  Velly  says  that  the  hatred  between  Ferrand  and 
Ou  Countess  arose  from  the  Chess-board,  over  which  they  quarrelled 
fflwejjantly,  because  the  Utter  was  the  better  player  of  the  two. 
^IL  303.} 

•  Chroniquetet  Annal.de  F/andre,  eh.  107.  fol.  178.  where  the 
mitoiy  IS  related  at  length,  and  imfavourably  to  the  Pretender.  The 
author  of  the  Qeita  Ludovici  VIII.  states  that  the  pretended  Bald- 
wln  r«fiised  to  answer  any  qiiestions  propoeed  by  the  Comoaisskmera. 
ap.  UiiL  dei  Gau/es,  xvii.  309.  The  Chr^niptei  de  S.  Demit  are 
much  to  the  same  purpoee.  /&.  420.  A  short  account  of  thia  daiuMuit 
11  given  by  Matt.  Pans,  p.  320. 

^F  I^s,i«s^/«  ckouM  fmrU  raff^tUee  par  dimsn  p^rttmmm^  de 
U^MCtatmeemgnadefiif,   Dud^^t,  1 180. 


No  further  testimony  could  be  required,  and  the  aagrj 
damours  of  the  Flemings  at  once  subsided. 

In  LanguedoCt  the  fortunes  of  De  Montfort  onntianed 
on  the  decline,  although  death  had  relieved  him  froai 
two  of  his  chief  opponents.  Raymond  YL  terminnted 
his  chequered  life  in  1222 ;  but  the  hatred  of  thePrieite 
pursued  him  beyond  the  grave.  The  rites  of  aepulttm 
were  obstinately  denied  to  his  remains ;  end  three  Cen- 
turies after  his  decease,  the  wooden  eoffin  in  which  they 
were  deposited  was  still  to  be  seen,  unboried,  in  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  SU  John  at 
Toulouse.  Velly,  who  wrote  in  1770,  states  that  the 
skull  was  shown  iu  his  days,  and  that  it  bore  a  fieur-de- 
lys  distinctly  impressed  upon  it  by  nature.*  The  Cooot 
de  Foix  died  in  the  year  following,  but  his  son  Roger 
Bernard  inherited  his  father's  principles  and  valour,  as 
well  as  his  dominions,  and  in  conjunction  with  Ray* 
mond  VII.  determined  upon  completing  the  expulsion 
of  De  Montfort  Their  success  was  not  long  delayed; 
notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  a  subsidy  and  the  pro- 
mises of  further  assistance  from  Louis  VIII.,  Amauiy 
was  unable  to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field ;  and  he  at 
length  agreed  wholly  to  evacuate  the  tenitories  which 
during  forty  years  had  submitted  to  the  rule,  of  hk 
family,  and  took  his  departure  for  the  North  of  Fraaee. 

Louis,  more  enterprising  or  less  politic  than  bis 
Father,  willingly  accepted  the  renewed  offisr  of  the 
cession  of  Languedoc  which,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
cent Treaty,  Amaury  did  not  scruple  to  tender  on  hii 
arrival  in  Paris;  and  the  price  was  to  be  the  high 
diguity  of  Constable  of  France.t  But  Honorius  III. 
long  hesitated  to  afbrd  his  sanction  to  a  new  Cm* 
sade  for  the  spoliation  of  Raymond*  The  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  was  ardently  bent  upon  an  expedition  to 
Palestine,  and  apprehensive  that  if  Indulgences  wen 
granted  to  those  who  embraced  a  nearer  and  a  much 
easier  Holy  War,  his  favourite  object  would  be  discon- 
certed, he  was  loud  in  his  remonstrances  with  the  Vatican. 
When  the  difficulties,  however,  which  impeded  this 
Eastern  enterprise  had  relaxed  his  zeal  for  its  comple- 
tion, his  opposition  to  the  issue  of  a  new  Bull  against 
the  Albigenses  was  at  the  same  time  diminished.  The 
Councilor Bourges  rejected  the  submission  offered  by 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  refused  the  absolution  which  he 
earnestly  besought,  commissioned  Louis  to  pluck  up  the 
unrighteousness  of  Heresy  firom  the  land,^  and  granted 
him  during  five  years,  provided  the  war  should  continue 
so  long,  a  tenth  of  all  the  Ecclesiastkal  revenues  in  his 
dominions,  to  defray  its  expenses.  ( 

Fifty  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  retainers  on  foot  are  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
march  of  Louis.  Terror  preceded  them  as  they  gathered 
at  Bourges,  traversed  the  Nivernois,  and  approached 
Lyon.  Every  town  through  which  they  were  likely  to 
advance,  proffered  its  keys  and  its  allegiance ;  and  the 
Deputies  from  Avignon  were  among  the  foremost  to 
tender  a  free  passage  over  their  bridge  on  the  Rhone, 
and  the  command  of  supplies  for  the  army.    The  autbo- 

•  HUt.  de  Fyance,  ii.  277. 

t  GuL  de  Podio,  c  39.  p.  687. 

{  Ad  praviiatem  hmretioam  evettendam  terrm,  LsHka  of  fbt 
Cardinal  Legate  of  St  Angela.  Prewaet  de  t^ei.  de  JLamaued^e. 
181.  vol.  iu.  323. 

}  Cttm  exercitu  fuati  invincihi/i  iter  arr^smi. 
miem  im  exercUu  miiiium  H  ajmUtam  .Mbdomm  ad 
miiia,prmter  peditei  mm*  qtum  mi&  i 
Parii,333. 
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Hties  of  that  City,  which  nOTuinally  bclonginj^  to  the 
Empire  aR  pari  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  ^^^tll8lly  main- 
tained independence,  were  well  inclined  to  Raymond  ; 
but  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  ex* 
pose  Ihemselvcs  to  I  he  brunt  of  the  Crusade,  they  thought 
to  conciliate  Louis  by  these  offers,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  resolved  not  to  admit  his  ilUrestrained  and  licentious 
soldiery  within  their  wulb.  As  measures  of  precaution, 
therefbrei  they  replenished  their  magazines,  provided 
artillery,  and  put  their  garrison  in  a  condition  of  defence. 
Nor  was  this  wise  foresight  unnecessary.  The  Legate 
and  the  Ecclesiastics  rejoiced  in  a  pretext  under  which 
they  might  punish  an  offending  C'ity,  excommunicated 
twelve  years  before  for  its  attachment  to  the  House  of 
St.  Gilles,  and  still  impenitent ;  the  Crusaders  were 
tempted  by  its  wealth  and  promise  of  booty  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  King  was  galled  at  a  refusal  to  admit  his 
personal  entrance.  He  demanded,  therefore,  that  his 
whole  army  might  pass  in  military  array  through  the 
streets,  and  upon  refusal,  he  immediately  commenced 
the  siege  of  Avignon. 

A  strong  natural  position,  a  double  wall,  a  numerous 
population,  and  well- constructed  defences  rendered  this 
efiterprisc  not  a  HtUe  difficult  to  the  assailants*  Great 
skiU  and  valour  were  shown  by  the  besieged  ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  French  from  the  sword,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient  supplies,  from  the  climate,  and  from  sicknessi  fear- 
fully thinned  their  ranks.  No  fodder  was  to  be  obtained 
for  tlie  cattle,  but  such  as  was  brought  from  a  distance, 
for  the  Count  of  Toulouse  had  ploughed  up  every  acre 
of  adjoining  pasture  ;  the  iinburied  carcasses  of  men 
and  beasts  bred  a  species  of  large  and  noisome  black 
flies,  which  are  described  by  the  Chronicler  to  have 
bu£2ed  round  the  tents  and  tables  of  the  Crusaders,  as 
pestilently  as  those  foul  Birds  with  which  Fable  once 
tenanted  the  Strophades,  assaulted  the  Trojan  hero.* 
Dispirited  by  these  sufferings,  most  of  the  great  Lords, 
after  their  forty  days  of  Feudal  service  had  expired, 
prepared  to  leave  the  Camp,  Among  them  wasThibaod, 
(the  IVth,  or  the  Posihumous  as  he  is  named,)  Count 
of  Champagne,  a  Noble  of  whose  conduct  various  expla- 
nations are  given.  By  some  authorities  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  compass  the  entire  overthrow 
of  Raymond  ;  by  others  his  abandonment  of  tlie  Cru- 
sade is  ascribed  to  a  motive  more  closely  personal. 
Thibaud,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  devoted  to  gallantry, 
and  one  of  the  choicest  Poets  of  his  time,  had  written  in 
praise  of  tlie  charms  of  Queen  Blanche,  notwithstanding 
she  had  now  passed  her  fortieth   year,  and  after  the 


•  Oridmmtur  tx  cadavtrriBiu  jumeniorum  et  homimtm  fv^r  ptutim 
wmfitAmihlr  mtucar  qutrdam  grosta  et  mfferrim^t  quet  inter  ienluria, 
pmpUiomm  et  mmbracu/a  *t  stridor e  ahttminalHlt  mgerenteSt  Hap^n 
m^eiebanl  et  pocufa  i  qun»  cum  nemo  ahigendo  etrcere  potfrat  a  eafi' 
CttuM  ci  eatims^  mar  tern  GaJltjetu*  iubttam  m/errltoHt.  Matt.  Parisi 
333w  The  whok*  description  of  the  siege  of  Avignon  by  that  Writer 
ii  ontifually  spiriti'd,  and  we  cannot  rtfrtiin  from  anothir  citatiou* 
jH  Rex  infttrorem  vertm  juravit  le  inde  non  recftimrtim  dunec  com- 
pntksmderU  ctvitatrm^  et  machinU  in  /act*  congrm*  coilocatia^  Juuit 
Wf&em  Qcriter  tn/e$iari.  Fit  igitur  ad  civUatem  uAtuiiu$  gravumwms^ 
dwn  petrariaf  balixtay  tcrofa^  ca/uM^  /unda^  m*it,  iaMcen^  tcuiumf 
ffoleoj  eftfntf  /ortco,  iagUta^  Ainc  inde  quid  t>ahat  experiretur,  E 
ctmtra  Cnutat  ante  dies  ilhs  ah  Aoxtium  eunei*  proTius  incognita^ 
jfoMo/rj,  MKBvnif,  turrihtUf  prtipuffnaeuiis  defarisy  intus  miiit^bm^  ser- 
menttum  miiithux^  equU  et  armit,  hpidUnu  ci^mportatU,  spiculii  /b- 
bncatit^  repagttin  et  machtms  aptatis,  et  victuatihut  rrdundanter 
re/rrta^  hovtium  Mupervenientium  non  espavit  incurtttm,  De/enmres 
emm  ur^t  lapideg  pro  /apidiku*,  teia  pro  te/itj  wudes  pre  sudihytf 
jaatia  prajacu/is  animosm*  remittentetj  ft  (wgamenfa  pro  argumentis 
exotgilantt*^  vmlnrra  GaJ/igrms  UlM/cru  im/ertikint*     Ibid, 


fashion  of  the  times  had  avowed  himself  her  Knight. 
Impatient  to  revisit  his  Mistress,  he  demanded  leave  to 
retire,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Ring,  parted  from  him 
in  anger,  and  is  suspected  of  having  taken  a  deep  and 
atrocious  revenge. 

Avignon  at  length  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  Louis  commenced  his  return  to  the  North,  after 
a  short  residence  in  the  captured  city.  Disease  followed 
in  his  train,  and  numerous  personages  of  distinction 
were  swept  away  by  a  contagion  which  f^pread  itself 
during  the  march.  On  arrival  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont- 
pensier,  Louis  himself  was  attacked  with  symptoms 
which  resisted  all  medical  aid.  He  prepared  for  death 
calmly  and  devoutly  ;*  received  oaths  of  allegiance  from 
hia  chief  Barons  to  his  eldest  son,  a  child  at  that  lime 
but  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  expired  on  tlie  Sth  of 
November,  a  victim,  as  report  very  generally  affirmed, 
to  the  vengeance  of  Thibaud. t  Louis  was  described 
by  Philippe  Augusfe  as  weak  and  delicate  :J  yet» 
both  as  heir  apparent  and  as  King,  he  exhibited  con- 
siderable activity.  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  him  as 
far  different  from  his  very  wise  predecessor  ;$  and  by 
others  he  has  been  mentioned  negatively  as  the  Son  of  a 
great  King  and  the  Father  of  a  great  Saint.  The  title 
Le  Lion  pacjique  which  has  been  allributed  to  him  is 
very  little  borne  out  by  his  actions,  for  whatever  dis- 
tinction he  attained  was  won  by  arms;  and  it  appears 
reasonably  explained  as  no  more  than  a  forced  and  silly 
resolution  of  one  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  In  VcntrU 
monit  morietur  Leo  pacijictts.  [\  Louis  died  in  the  town 
of  Montpensier,  and  nothing  waa  easier  than  the  slight 

*  A  remarkabk  anecdote  of  tiia  last  illnets  is  related  by  Oul.  d« 
Podio.  Erat  auiem  fmod  relevari  pottet,  ut  dictbatttTt  turn  /aeminm 
eegntudo,  quod  ticut  auSvi  a  piro  Jid^}  dig  no  re/erri^  *eni*en4  tir 
nobilii  Arcamhatdui  de  Borboniot  qui  in  rjvt  erat  tocietate^  pom 
jurari  Regem  ttrnp/eru  fmmin<!P^  qytrtitam  virginrm  BpecittMam  09 
gmerotam,  atqve  edoeiam  qnutiter  Reg*  te  offerret  et  ioqtterrlur,  quod 
nan  Ubtdinit  dendtria^  sedtrndtia  infirtniiotta  au^Uttt  ud^enuttet^  duf 
tnicnte  Rege  a  culncu/tu-iis  ejui  de  dte  fecit  in  tkaiamum  intrtdmeif 
qutim  Rex  evigttanB  cum  vidiuet  aspirnntemj  qmrmvit  qute  etsei  et 
qualiter  introMetf  qute  nicut  edocta  ernt  nd  quid  advenerat  rearravif^ 
cut  gratia tu9  Reje  ait  "  Non  ita  erii  pHflta^  non  emm  peeearctn  mor* 
tattter  uiio  mode  .*'*  et  comvocato  dido  vtro  Arcatnbaido  mandavit  ntjrn 
konori/ice  maritctri,  36.  p.  GSS.  Ths  cbabtity  of  Louis  is  a  thtfine 
of  pralsu  with  most  of  hia  Chroniclers  ;  in  the  Geita  wc  read  of  lilm 
that  he  was  rtr  uttque  CathoHcus  et  mint  tanetitntn  ommbut  diclut 
vita  met,  num  nuftquam  e^Mrmem  mam  maculanti^  prtrterqmum  ncffi 
unicA  uxore  and  tibi  /egitimo  matrimoHio  coputatd.  310, 

f  Matthew  FfuU  can  fecaicely  he  admitted  as  an  authority  for  the 
poisoning  of  Louis,  for  he  was  igoorant  uf  the  surrender  of  A?ii;poOj 
anil  su|ipose§i  that  the  siigc  was  still  io  progress  at  the  inomeut  ol  iho 
King'ii  dexith.  His  words  are,  7\tnc  Cornea f  ut/ama  refert^  procu' 
rarit  Regi  venenum  propinari  ob  antoretn  Neginet  tjua  qunm  rariN** 
iiter  illici/i  adamavit  :  urute  Ubidima  impuUu  ttimu/atua^  morttM 
ulteriiiM  nectere  non  vaiebai.  Comiie  igitur  tahter  recedente  tnjirmo' 
hatur  Rt'x  uaque  tut  deaperutionemt  ct  pervngante  usque  ad  ViVa/iit 
veneno,  prrducitur  ad  extrema  r  ficet  atii  aaatrant  ipaum  non  venen9 
aed  morho  dgaenterico  expirotae.  334*  The  outlior  of  tht*  Gfifn  Lu^ 
dovicif  viii.  does  not  notice  the  report  of  7>uison  j  and  Briid,  in  a 
note  upon  the  passage  from  Matthew  Piiris  above  cited^  contends  that 
the  account  is  altogether  fabulous,  tiecause  the  King  did  ui>t  die  tiU 
the  8tli  of  November^  and  Thibaud  quitted  the  ann),  withcmt  kav€^ 
about  the  Keavt  of  ihe  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Aupii^  1 '),  as  we 
learn  from  tbe  Geaia  tudovici^  viii.  309.  But  siirdy,  if  Thibaud  wore 
l>ent  upon  the  crime,  he  miglit  find  up!uts  t-uough  for  his  purpose 
wirhoul  being  himftelfprestnt,  Lubineati  pusitivtly  asyerts  the  1*01- 
soniujj,  without  determining  its  autlvor.  Httt.  de  Brr/agrn',  vti.  48. 
u,  219.  He  admits  that  the  i>aBsiort  of  Thibaud  for  BUacho  often 
mirriedhira  into  eitrAvngances  injurious  to  htsintereM  '        ver- 

the! ess,  ho  is  unwilling  to  credit  any  assertion  on  tlv  of 

Matthew  Pari)*,  whom  he  attacks  very  mcicdeShly,  and  1 1.  j  ..-.j.  dy* 

I  Guliclmus  de  Podio,  c.  34.  p.  CS7. 
5  2fi9. 

II  aea(a  Lud.  Tiii.  310, 
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change  by  which  the  Chronicler  has  corrupted  this  name 
for  the  benefit  of  t lie  Soothsuycr:  Monlpamtr  is  but  a 
different  spelling  Qf  Mont  pander  ^^  and  Mont  pan  cier  is 
plainly  an  inversion  of  la  panee  du  Monl,oT  Monik  ven* 
ter.  Every  Kinp;  is  by  conrlesy  a  LioUt  and  it  would 
be  a  grievotis  want  of  accoinuitKlation  to  be  over  scru- 
pulous about  his  jmctjic  qtiatities,  when  nothing  else  is 
wanted  to  make  the  prediction  square  with  Trulh.f 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  Louis  VI I  J.  on  his 
death-bed  appointed  Queen  Blanche  Regent  during  the 
ensuing  minority. J  But  altliough  a  foreigner,  and 
therefore  an  object  of  jealousy,  she  was  a  wotnan  of 
intrepid  courage  and  command  hi  g  intellect;  and  in  spite 
of  the  claim  of  Philippe  Hurepel,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
Brother  of  the  late  King,  ond  the  opposition  of  many 
powerful  Baron*?,  she  obtained  and  upheld  the  repre- 
sentation of  sovereignly  during  the  long  period  of  ten 
5*ears.  We  need  not  enter  into  details  of  the  numerous 
contests  iti  vvhicli,  during  the  earlier  part  of  thai  timci 
she  was  engaged  with  severtd  of  the  great  Feudaiuries, 
each  of  whom  appeared  desirous  to  form  a  petty  inde- 
pendent Kingdom.  The  chief  of  (hese  disalfectcd 
Nobles  was  Pierre  de  Dreux»  Count  of  Bretany,  one  of 
those  spirits  which  seen^  gifted  with  some  principle  of 
general  resistance ;  who,  as  it  suited  his  convenience, 
renounced  from  time  to  time  the  allegiance  which  he 
owed  both  to  France  and  to  England,  and  who,  from 
hi^  uncompromising  disobedience  to  the  Churchy  ob- 
tained the  significant  name  of  Mnuclerc.§  The  King 
of  England,  Menry  IfL,  testified  wiHingness  lo  support 
him  and  even  armed  for  his  assistance.  But  Henry  was 
a  weak  Prince  ;  and  on  one  occaf^ion  the  Favourite [[  by 
wliom  he  was  ruled  accepted  a  bribe  to  retard  ati  expe- 
dition which  was  already  equipped  ;  on  another  the 
indolence  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Monarch  himself 
prevented  a  landing  which  he  had  cJTecLed  in  Bretany 
from  producing  any  important  result.  The  King  of 
England  had  shown  a  blind  devotion  to  the  Church, 
and  the  claims  advanced  by  Iiim  upon  the  Provinces  in 
France,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  Crown  in 
former  reigns,  were  on  that  account  sanctioned  by  two 
successive  Popes,  Ilononus  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  To 
this  list  of  Blanche's  enemies  must  be  added  Thibaud  of 
Champagne.^  who  twice   embraced  the  party   of  tfie 

*  Lohineau,  by  a  atmngm  mistake,  writes  Montpelier. 

t  £»»  ^ff^f$  *i  faidt  de  cfi  infer  prtta(wnif  /ft  proph^ti/;  pa  rut  par* 
fmitment  claite,  ia  the  acute  conclusion  of  M,  dt^  Sbmundi,  //«/. 
rfff  Fran^ii^  vi.  539. 

J  Blanche  was  not  appointed  Regent  by  the  Will  of  Louia  VOL 
which  Is  pvtn  in  hi?  Gala,  310;  lut  fhtre  is  still  extant  a  Decla- 
ration by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  the  Biihaps  of  Hiaiivais 
and  CharireM,  that  the  dying  Kjng^  had  so  njimvd  htr  in  their  |iru- 
setice.  Sismondi  expresses  a  stispicioii  us  to  the  nntlienlirity  uf 
tills  Declaration,  ifii.  52.  nt>te» 

§  Unless  wo  render  the  word,  in  opposition  to  Beattcierc,  as  /e 
mauvait  mvnnt,    Siimondi,  vii.  25. 

I)  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Chief  Justice  of  Enfflanfl.  Henry  wai  so 
mdignaot  at  finding  that  bia  fleet  wjs  insufficient  to  transport  the 
troops  already  assembled  at  Ptjrtfimouth,  thnt  he  drew  his  Bword 
and  would  have  kjlU-d  the  treacherous  Witiister,  hiid  he  not  been 
■oothed  by  Pierre  Manclerc  who  wai  present.  Matt.  Puris^  303. 
Lobineau,  Hist,  de  Breta^n^,  vii,  75.  \\  22^.  roakes  Uainulf,  Count 
of  Chester,  mediutor  on  this  occasion,  and  [daces  the  arrival  of 
Manclerc  in  England  ajter  Hubert-»  dii^jrace,  Matthew  Paris  is 
likely  to  he  the  more  rorrect  of  the  two, 

•[[  The  Cardinal  Lcf^ate  of  St.  Anj^rlo  was  said  to  share  tho 
iraik's  of  Blaachtt  in  commaii  with  Thibandj  and  Matthew  Paris 
advances  the  charge  against  her  reputation  in  terms  of  (^osnness 
not  to  bfe  transcribed-  (3U8,)  After  all,  the  conduct  of  Thiliaud  is 
much  more  that  of  an  expectant,  than  of  a  satiated  lover ;  and  wo 


Barons*  and  twice  failed  them  at  &  critical  momeot; 
unable,  as  the  scandal  of  the  times  would  persuade  us^ 
to  resist  the  reproaches  or  the  caresses  of  his  Mistress, 
Indignant  at  his  vacillation,  the  disappointed  cottfede* 
rates  turned  their  arms  against  Champagne,  and  not 
only  ravagetl  the  Count*s  dominions,  but  raised  up  a 
claimant  tor  their  inheritance,  Henry  XL  Count  of 
ChampafTiie,  uncle  of  Thibaud,  during  the  Illd  Cnisjule 
had  married  Isabella,  Queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Cy|«iis, 
widow  of  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  AUc*,  HjiFjii 
Queen  of  Cyprns»  the  issue  of  that  marriage*  asserted  a 
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rinrhttothe  Fiefof  Champo|!C"^J"  preference  to  her  consiw  g 

Thi band,  the  son  of  Henry's  younger   brother.     Th*-(;-^'' 
band  replied,  that  Alice  was  illegitimate,  since  a  former 
husband  of  Isabella  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  unioa 
uith  his  uncle.     The  decision  of  this  claim  was  refcrr«l 
to  the  ordinary  Feudal  and  Ecclesiastical  tribunals;  but 
mean  time  Thibaud,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  wors^ted 
in  more  than  one  collision  with  the  troops  of  his  eoe- 
mies,  took  refuge  in  Paris,  and  found  himself  compelled 
to  pfive  way  to  the  storm,     Philipiie  Hurepel  was  eagief 
in  demanding  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  late  King  his 
Brother  which  he  continued  to  impute  to  Thibaud  ;  aad 
the  latter  consented  as  a  penance,  (by  which  he  in  no 
small  measure  admitted   the  validity  of  the   acctisaikni) 
to  serve  with  one   hundred  Knights  in  the  Holy  Land, 
at  soaie  titne  which  being  lefl   iiidefimte   rendered  €vi» 
sion  easy.     In  the  year  loilowingi  a  Treaty  concluded  ttlVi^tfJ 
St.  Anbhi  du  Cormier  put  an  end  lo  the  Wars  of  the -j^ 
Regency.     The  liarons  were  fatigued  by  their  ineffectual^^ 
resistance;    and  tlieir  ally  Henry  III.,   who  naturally    ** 
loved  repose,  consented  lo  a  Truce  lor  three   years»  cif 
which  Philippe  Hurepel  was  named  conservator. 

It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  outrun  sllktl 
chronolo£]>ical  arrangement    by  relating    at    nnee   the' 
remaining   particulars  of  Thiband*s    History.     A  few  [ 
years  aflet  tlie  above  events,  the  Crow  it  of  Navarre  de- 
volved to  him  on  the  death   of    Ins   maternal  nnck, 
SanchoVIL;  and  but  a  month  before  his  accession  lo 
that  Kingdom,  the  opportune  decease  of  bis  cbiefeQemy, 
Fhilijipe  Hurepeh  (so  opportune,  indeed,  that  dark  sus- 
picion arose  as   lo  its  cause,)  disembarrassed  him  from 
the  pretentions  of  Alice,  thus  deprived  of  her  chief  sup- 
porter    The  Queen  of  Cyprus  surrendered  her  ckims 
in  return  for  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livrcs;  aod  the 
cession  of  Chartres*  Blois,  Sancerre,  and  Chateau  dun  to 
the  Crown  of  Frunce,  provided  Thibaud  with  the  sum 
necessary  to  defrny   this  compensation.     Thus  firmly  Bi8> 
established  iu  nil  his  dominions,  the  Kingf  of  Navarw"*"! 
and  Count  of  Champagne,  the  Faiseur  de9  CkanJtanh ^^"^ 
title  which  he  considered   more  glorious  Uian  either  of 
the  former,  took  the  Cross  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
to  the  Barons  of  France,   and  died  peaceably  o«i  hii 
return  from  Palestine  in  1253. 

The  Fiefs  obtained  from  Thibaud  were  not  tlje  oaly 
acquisitions  made  for  the  Ciowii  of  France  duritJg  the 
wise  mid  vigorous  Regency  of  Blanche.  On  the  fkash 
of  Louis  VIIL,  Raymond  of  Toulouse  acquiring  ffwh 
courage  took  the  field  with  an  activity  and  success 
which  it  is  to  be  re^rettefi  that  he  sullied  by  griewMH 
cruelties.  But  the  War  in  Lauguedoc  from  its  com- 
mencement had  been  distinguished  by  a  savage  d»re 
gard  lor  humanity ;  and  Raymond,  when  he  linilally 

art;  inclined  to  think  that  tht^  Qnwn  haa  been  traduced,  anil  tliU 
ihtt  did  no  moru  than  t^KerciKe  that  le^tiinate  iuftueoee  of  beaiilf 
which  the  pi*rik  environing  her  well  warranted  her  to  emplOT* 
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mutilated  two  thousand  prisoners,*  tio  doubt  palliated 
'  the  crime  m  his  ow»  eyes,  by  an  easy  sophism*  and  ad* 
vanced  the  necessHy  for  reprisals,  A  fearful  vengeance 
awaited  him  when  the  Crusaders  spread  themselves 
afresh  round  Toulouse;  and  the  work  of  destruction  was 
planned  and  arranged  by  Fouquet,  Bishop  of  that  City, 
wbomwe  haveseeu*  more  than  once  before,  dishonoured 
by  conducting  the  persecution  of  that  flock  which  he  !iad 
been  camniis*iione(i  to  ft>ld  in  peace.  "Every morning/* 
says  a  contemponiry  Chronicler/*  the  besiegers  attended 
Mass  at  daybreak,  and  each  man  assisted  at  it  with 
passing  devotion*  After  that,  they  took  a  sober  repast » 
and  ilitn  having  posted  sentinels  on  all  sides  to  keep  the 
frarrison  hi  awe,  they  detached  three  compauies»  each 
destined  for  a  different  purpose,  and  equipped  with  the 
necessary  instruments  tor  its  perfornmuce.  Oue  with 
pickaxes  cJemolislied  and  overthrew  houses  and  buildings ; 
another  with  mattocks  stripped  and  rooted  up  vineyanls  ; 
and  a  third  with  sickles  reaped  and  trampled  under  foot 
the  grain.  Night  alotte  put  a  stop  to  this  devastation, 
which  was  renewed  on  the  folknving  morn  in  simiUr 
order*  and  perhaps  with  greater  barbarily.  Nearly 
three  months  passed  <luring  which  this  distressing  spec* 
tacle  was  daily  renewed  uuder  the  eyes  of  tlic  Tou- 
lousians.-'t 

Toulouse  was  thus  left  the  centre  of  a  Desert;  and 
Raymond,  abandoned  on  all  hands,  and  without  hope 
of  recruit ing  his  evhausted  resources^  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  the  Cardinal  Legate  an<l  the 
Court  of  France  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  grant.  The 
conditions  of  the  Trenty  which  he  accepted  sutTiciently 
betokened  the  cxtremilies  to  which  he  was  reduced.  He 
engaged  to  eipel  from  his  territories  not  only  all  the 
Toutirrs,  that  is  the  mercenaries  who  had  fouglit  under 
his  banner,  and  other  disturbers  of  the  public  jieace,  Init 
to  exterminate  to  the  full  extent  of  Ins  power  all  Here- 
tics and  their  fosterers,  without  sparing  his  friends,  his 
Vassals,  or  even  his  kinsmen.  Among  these  was  speci- 
fied by  name  the  Count  de  Foix,  Ins  most  faithful  dlly» 
whom  he  tjinlertook  to  pursue  by  force  of  arms  unless 
he  promptly  submitted.  IJe  promised  to  pay  twenty 
thousand  marks  of  silver  in  the  course  of  the  next  four 
years:  and  out  of  that  sum,  apportioned  to  various 
Military  nnd  Ecclesiastical  purposes,  four  thousand  marks 
were  to  he  dedicated  for  the  support  atToulouse,  during 
ten  years,  of  fSmr  Doctors  in  Divinity,  two  of  Canon 
Law,si3:  Masters  of  Arts,  and  two  Regetvts  in  Grammar  ; 
an  establishment  which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ 
of  its  celebrated  University.  Furthermore,  he  bound 
himself  to  take  the  Cross,  and  to  depart  forthwith  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  was  to  abide  during  five  years' 
space*  In  consideration  of  these  marks  of  obedience 
he  was  permitted  to  hold  for  the  term  of  his  life,  as  a 
Fief,  a  portion  of  his  existing  territories  ;  the  remainder 
(with  the  exception  of  his  possessions  in  Aries,  which 
fell  to  Rome)  was  absolutely  united  to  the  Crown  of 
France*  Even  the  Frovinces,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
retain,  were  to  form  a  dower  for  his  daughter  Jeanne, 
whom  *'  the  Queen  Kegenl  was  willing  to  accept**  as  a 
consort  for  one  of  her  sons.  If  that  marriage  were 
unproductive  of  issue,  the  Fiefs,  ut\er  Raymoiurs  death, 
were  to  be  annexed  to  France  ;  and  the  claim  of  any 
issue  of  the  Princess  by  a  second  marriage,  if  such 
should  ever  take  place,  or  of  any  issue  which  Raymond 


♦  Matt.  Paris,  349. 

t  QuL  de  Podio,  38.  p.  690. 


himself  might  have  hereafter,  was  strictl  y  barred.*    The     Fnmce. 
fortifications   of  Toulouse   and  of    thirty   other   large   ^— ^-w-**-^ 
towns  were  to  be  razed,  and  eight  cautionary  fortresses.       From 
among  which  was  Narbonui;,  were  to  be  garrisoned  by       a,  o. 
the  French  during  ten  yeats.  1 199, 

For   Raymond,   thus  prostrated  and  impoverished,         *^ 
there  was  little  further  degradation  in  the  public  penance      ^*^' 
which  he  was  enjoined  to  perform  in  the  presence  of  the  „  ^*1J^4. 
King,  the  Court  of  France,  and  the  Legate,  in  Notre  i^?,'!^" 
Dame  at  Paris,  as  an  act  of  reconcilement  to  the  Church,  uaoce. 
Yet  the  Chronicler,  who  has  remarked  that  each  single 
article  of  the  above  Treaty  included  a  concession,  which 
of  itself  might  have  sufficed  as  a  ransom  for  the  Count  of 
Toulouse    if  he    had   been   taken    prisoner  in    battle, 
appears  deeply   moved  by  his  final  humiliation.     **lt 
Was    in   truth/*   he  exclaims,  **  a  spectacle  worthy  of 
compassion  to  see  so  great  a  man,  after  so  long  and 
gullant  a  struggle,  led  to  the  foot  of  the   altar  like  a 
malefactor,    in   his   shirt   and  barefooted. '*t     After  six 
weeks'  imprisonment  in  the  Louvre,  till    his  daughter 
hud  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  Regent  and 
the  other  most  important  articles  of  his  Treaty  had  been 
fulfilled,  he  received  permission  to  return  into  Languc- 
doc.  and  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  relieving 
him   from  his  service   in  Palestine.     Tiie  exchange   of 
Sovereigns  which   Languedoc  thus  underwent,  might 
have  been  far  from  diminishing  its  general  welfare,  were 
it  not  tliat  it  contributed  to  the  establishment  within  the 
walls  of  Toulouse  of  the  most  formidable  tyranny  which 
ever  oppressed  the  spirit  of  mankind.     It  was  imme-       'V'^l'V 
dialely  on  the   overthrow  of  Raymond,  Ihat  the  Holy  5^°  i^ii^* 
Office    first  asstimed   a  distinct  Ibrm   and   permanent  atToidoiu©. 
authority  ;  nnd  with  a  remarkable  contrast  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  University  and  the  luquLsition  of  Tou- 
loase  were  twin  births  of  the  same  cradle. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Truce  of  St.  Aubin,  Henry 
111.  disembarked  fome  troops  in  Bretany,  surprised  a 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Citianl,  and  even  plundered 
the  Kings  equipage;  but  Mauclerc,  whom  Blanche 
niight  have  found  a  ditngerous  enemy  if  he  had  again 
taken  arms,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  King  of 
England  was  too  weak  and  fickle  to  afJbrd  hope  of  per- 
manent aid,  discreetly  renounced  his  alliance,  and  con- 
cluded amicable  engagements  with  France.  The  mar-  Mamig* 
riage  of  her  son  was  now  the  chief  object  of  anxiety  with 
Blanche,  and  she  selected  for  his  consort  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  of  her  days,  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  I^^,  Count  of  Pro- 
vencej  Of  the  restraint  which  Blanche's  maternal 
authority  imposed  upon  the  new -married  pair,  some 
amusing  and  remarkable  instances  have  been  preserved 
to  us;  and  the  patience  of  Louis,  great  as  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been,  must  have  been  severely  tried  by 

the   rifCJd  inspection  maintained  over  his  domestic  ar- 

t*  ,'  m.  .       .        j»  I  and  mi.10- 

rangeinents.§    This  teasing  interference  scarcely  appears  ^^yof 

to  have  terminated  even  when    he  attained  the  ripe  age  Louis. 

of  oue  and  twenty,  and  was  nominally  emancipated  from      a.  d. 

his  mother's  Regency.  1236* 

It  is  to  the  eprich  of  the  majority  of  Louis  IX.  that  one  The  Old 

of  the  most  romantic  incidents  of  his  life  is  assigned  by  M^a  of  the 

some  of  the  older  Chroniclers.     The  Sultan  of  the  Ar-  J^«"^*«"> 

*  The  Treaty  in  giv«n  by  Velly,  it.  322.  from  the  Trii,  det  €kr. 
du  RiH  Taai.  sac.  3.  n.  2,  anil  60.' 

f  GukclcPodio,  c.  39.  p.  691. 

J  Eleanor,  hut  younj^er  tiistrer,  was  mafried  to  Henry  IlL  of  Eag^ 
land  two  yeam  afterwards, 

}  JotaviUe,  p.  127.  Ed.  1761. 
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aacides,  more  (amiliariy  knawn  ts  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  is  said,  from  some  motive  not  eiplained,  to 
have  despatched  two  of  his  ftLoatical  Awudiu^  with  in- 
structions  to  take  the  French  King^s  life ;  and  after- 
wards repenting  of  his  design,  from  a  no  less  unexplained 
cause,  to  have  sent  out  other  envoys  to  overtake  the 
fcrmer  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  to  forewarn  Louia 
of  his  danger.  The  King  of  France  was  sorely  alarmed, 
and  immediately  marshalled  a  Body-guard  of  vigilant 
warders  armed  with  brazen  maces.  The  first  messengers 
were  discovered  by  their  brethren  before  they  had  pro- 
ceeded further  than  Marseilles ;  and  all  four  were  after- 
wards received  by  Louis  at  his  Court  with  great  distinction, 
and  dismissed  with  liberal  g^ifis.  This  story,  long  ad- 
mitted as  authentic,  does  not  wear  much  appearance  of 
probability;  but  it  was  treated  with  gentleness  when 
examined  by  the  Parisian  Academie  d^  Bdlea  LdirtM  ; 
and  the  Editor  of  the  MSmoires  of  that  learned  Body, 
as  if  reluctant  to  surrender  any  legend  of  his  canonized 
King,  gives  the  Divines  who»  according  to  custom, 
vrere  appointed  to  pronounce  an  annual  eulogy  on  St. 
Louis,  full  permission  to  employ  the  anecdote,  without 
imputation  upon  their  veracity. 
Qf  A  deliverance  so  notable  could  not  but  excite  deep 
the  Crown  gratitude  to  Providence  ;  and  it  must  have  been  wi^ 
no  slight  pious  joy  that  Louis  soon  aflerwards  was 
enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  a  Relic,  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  Christian  World.  The  Crown  of  Thorns 
had  been  pledged  to  a  Venetian  Merchant,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople;  and  for  a  sum  amounting  to  about 
i^OOO  of  our  present  money,  Louis  was  allowed  to  be- 
come  owner  of  that  inestimable  treasure.  The  negotia- 
tion was  conducted  with  due  avoidance  of  Simony  ; 
Louis  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  the  gold,  and  re- 
ceived a  g^tuitous  donation  of  the  Crown.  True  it  is 
that  the  Monks  of  St.  Denis  already  boasted  the  posses- 
sion of  one  true  similar  Crown,  the  authenticity  of  which 
bad  been  avouched  by  many  and  even  recent  Miracles  :t 
but  that  of  Coustantinople  was  readily  admitted  to  be 
the  more  authentic  of  the  two ;  and  the  King  himself, 
with  bare  head  and  feet,  carried  it  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  the  Chapel  of  his  Palace; 
and  not  long  aflerwards  enshrined  it,  with  many  other 
eostly  Relics,  in  a  gorgeous  sanctuary,  La  SainU  ChO" 
peUcy  built  expressly  for  their  reception. 

Some  troubles  in  Languedoc  were  suppressed  by  the 
activity  of  Louis  almost  as  soon  as  they  arose ;  but  the 
investiture  of  his  brother  Alfonso  (married  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Treaty  with  Raymond  VII.  to  that  Prince's 


*  The  original  reporter  of  this  adventure  is  GuL  de  Nangis,  a;^ 
Duchesne,  v.  332.  The  examination  of  the  story  by  M.  I'Evesque 
de  U  Ravaliere  may  be  found  in  the  M6m,  de  fAcatUmie  des  BtUet 
Lettret,  xvi. 

f  It  was  to  the  tpiuea  corona  entire,  not  to  a  '^  prickle*'  of  it,  as 
we  have  inadvertently  said  in  p.  625  of  this  volume,  that  the  re- 
covery of  Louis  VIIL,  when  an  infant,  was  attributed  in  1191. 
iUgordus,  ap.  Hiti.  des  Qauiet^  xviiL  34.  Tet  later,  in  1 196  and  in 
1206,  it  was  employed  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Denis  to  reduce  inunda- 
tions of  the  Seine.  /<(.  45. 61.  Fehbien,  Hist,  de  Porit,  294,  295,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  Translation  of  the  genuine  Crown  to  Paris ; 
aad  he  mentions,  that  after  its  arrival  it  was  exhibited  to  the  popu- 
lace by  the  Clergy  on  a  lofty  scafifoki  erected  near  the  Church  of 
St  Antoine  des  Champs.  The  spot  on  which  this  solemnity  oc- 
OBtd  is  still  called  La  QueUt,  from  the  old  verb  iueitr^  (Xtal. 
ffuatare^  to  regard  attentively.  See  also  Gulidmiis  de  Nsagi% 
333. 
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daughter  Jeanne)  with  the  Fief  of  Poitou,  pnwokadl 
open  rebellion.  Hugues,  Count  de  la  Maicht.  wbe  had 
taken  to  wife  Isabelle,  Queen  Dowager  of  England 
(the  lady  who  many  years  before  had  been  wrested  fWmi 
him  by  the  late  King  John,)  asserted  the  daim  cf  hie 
step-son,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,*ttpoii  the  oooqueni 
Provinoe,  and  refused  his  homage  to  Alfonso.  The 
King  was  abandoned  at  Poitiers  by  most  of  the  Barons 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  witness  the  ceremony,  aad 
lying  without  troops  in  the  immediate  neighhouiiiood 
of  a  considerable  armed  fiirce  which  bin  diaobedient 
Vassal  had  assembled,  he  heartily  wished  himself  bads 
again  at  Paris;  a  wish  which,  as  Joinville  adds,  he 
could  not  realize  till  after  fifteen  days*  anxious  suspense^ 
and  some  compromise  with  the  Count  de  la  Marche.  of 
the  precise  nature  of  which  the  Chronicler  is  anabls  ts 
inform  us.t 

Hugues  was  well  aware  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  a 
reconciliation  thus  effected  by  necessity*  and  be  lost  so 
time,  therefore,  in  strengthening  himiadf  by  aIliaDCM» 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  smarting  under  tlie  deprivatioa 
of  the  chief  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  jealous  of  the 
aggprandiaement  of  his  daughter  in  her  husband's  new 
Fief  of  Poitou  at  his  own  expense,  was  easily  allured  to 
join  in  a  projected  League  against  France ;    and  he  Vmem 
received  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Hugues  and  Isabdk  yi 
(thus  a  half  sister  of  Henry  III.)  in  the  hope  of  issuer  ™>^ 
by  which  he  might  disinherit  Alfonso  and  Jeanne.    The 
Kings  of  England,  of  Aragon,  of  Castile,  and  of  Na» 
varre,  and  Trencavel,  Viscount  of  Bezun  and  Caicss- 
sone,   (son  of  that  gallant  Raymond  Roger,  who  had 
perished  thirty  years  before  in  the  dungeons  of  Simanda 
Montfort,)  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Count  da 
la  Marche  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  witlihold 
an  open  declaration  of  resistance  till  Alfonso  held  Ins 
first  Court  at  Poitiers.     On  that  occasion,  Hughes  pob* 
licly  renounced  allegiance  to  the  French  Prince,  whom 
he  stigmatized  as  a  usurper;  and  accompanied  his  da* 0^*11 
fiance  by  an  act  of  fierce  insult,  setting  fire  to  the  hou»J|^tJJ* 
in  which    he  had  been  lodged,   and   then   galloping  ^'^ 
furiously  firom  the  City4 

War  was  now  inevitable.  Henry  III.,  in  spite  of  the  J^.^ 
disinclination  loudly  expressed  by  his  Parliament,§  y^^ 
embarked  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  ^  ^ 
before  the  close  of  March  landed  with  hb  Queen,  three 
hundred  Knights,  and  a  considerable  treasurers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde.  During  the  following  month, 
Xiouis  actively  employed  himself  in  redudng  the  diief 
towns  of  Poitou.  Before  one  of  them,  Fontenay,  Alfooao 
was  severely  wounded ;  and  on  its  surrender  the  King 
consented  to  raze  it  to  the  ground  as  some  expiation  icr 
his  brother's  sufferings.  The  Courtiers  would  have 
pushed  his  vengeance  to  far  more  odious  severity ;  and 
they  urged  him  to  put  to  an  ignominious  death  a 
natural  son  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  and  more  than  one  hundred  captive 
Knights  and  soldiers,  who  served  under  him.  The 
King's  reply  was  noble,  and  in  full  accordance  with 
many  other  testimonies  of  his  generous  spirit  whidi  j^*!^ 
History  has  recorded.     ••  The  one,"  he  said,  *'  baa  not"*^ 


*  Second  son  of  Kins  John. 

f  Saint  Louit  auroithien  vouiu  ttre  arrtere d  /Vrit,  wmb 
il  n'oea  partir  iant  qt^iifiti  oeemrdi  tm  Comit^de  U  Mank^ 
X  Matt.  Parisj  679. 
Id.  580. 
Id.  582,  583. 
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committed  any  crime  in  obeying  his  Father,  nor  thft 
others  in  fnlfilling  the  orders  of  their  General/** 

The  King  of  England  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Tailleboyr^  in  order  to  dispute  Ihe  passanre  of  the 
Charente,  bnt  he  was  gjeally  outnumbered  by  the 
French ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  Count  de  !a 
March e,  not  one  of  his  oUies  had  put  fheir  promised 
contingent  in  motion.  Alarmed  at  this  infenorily.  he 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  lo  attempt  negotiation  ; 
and  thai  Prince,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land,  divegling  himself  of  his  armour,  and  bearing*  a 
Pilgrim's  staff,  approiiched  the  French  civmp.  Richard 
had  served  with  great  distinction  in  Palestine,  where  he 
had  deservedly  won  Ihe  gralilnde  of  many  French 
Knights,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  freedom.  His 
reception,  therefore,  by  his  ancient  comrades  in  arms 
was  most  kind  and  affectionate  *  and  in  the  King's  tent 
he  was  hailed,  not  as  a  messenger  from  the  enemy,  but 
as  a  Kinsnoan  and  as  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross.f  Yet, 
during  this  parley,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from 
the  indistinct  narrative  of  the  Chroniclers,  the  French, 
partly  in  boats  and  partly  traversing  a  narrow  bridge 
which  ought  to  have  been  better  defendeil,  lodged  a 
detachment  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river;  and  the 
English,  struck  with  panic,  fled  precipitately  lo  Saintes. 
So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  many  French  entered  the 
gates  together  with  the  fugitives,  and  were  made  pri- 
soners in  spite  of  their  success.!  Two  days  afterwards, 
a  severe  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Saintes, 
which  terminated  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French.  Discouraged  by  these  reverses,  little  confident 
in  either  the  ability  or  the  constancy  of  Henry,  and 
manifestly  deceived  by  his  other  allies,  the  Count  de  la 
Marche  opened  secret  negotiations  with  Louis:  and  the 
King  of  England  afler  a  few  days'  abode  in  Saintes, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  maintain  against  a  siege, 
learned  at  the  same  moment  that  its  terrified  inhabitants 
were  preparing  to  open  their  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  (hat 
Hugues,by  whose  invitation  he  had  commenced  theWnr^ 
was  treating  for  a  separate  Peace.  His  alarm  on  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  assuredly  was  not  without 
cause,  and  its  effects  arc  most  graphically  described  by 
Matthew  Paris.  Messenger  ader  messenger  potired  in, 
breathless  and  panting,  to  announce  some  new  addition 
of  peri! ;  and  it  plainly  appeared  that  nothing  but  in- 
fitanl  and  most  rapid  flight  could  save  the  whole  army 
from  destruction.  Dinner  was  about  to  be  served  when 
the  Kiiig*s  terror  was  raised  to  its  height  by  fresh  and 
more  authentic  confirmation  of  the  treachery  of  his  allies ; 
and  hastily  rising  from  table,  hungr)^  and  empty  as  he 
was,  he  spared  neither  his  horse's  flanks  nor  his  own 
spurs,  little  regarding  who  of  his  people  had  the  power 
of  foHowing:  For  two  days  and  nearly  two  nights  before 
he  reached  Blaye  on  the  Garonne,  he  neither  ate  nor 
slept ;  and  the  sufferings  of  his  army  in  its  tumultuary 


*  Matt  Fariii,  SSS*  Airaaso's  wound  is  mesitioned  Ity  Giil.  do 
K&iigisi  337.      Foateiiay^  alter  its  de»tructioa,  received  the  tiame  of 

f  Rfcepiu*  est  cum  summo  konore  a  Franct$,  ei  vccabmtt  mm 
mu/lt  R^drmptorrtn  ju«i»,  qiiia  per  compotitionrm  fhciM  eo*  in  Terr  A 
Sanctd  hbtraverai.  Matt.  Parisj  550.  The  King*  of  England  aud 
Fraace  and  the  Gar!  of  Cum  wall  h^d  mairied  three  sisters,  daugb* 
ters  of  tKe  Count  of  Frnvencv. 

J.  Thi«  \%  the  account  gi*ea  by  Joinville.  ( Juhnt^s's  l\-an*lntifm^ 
115.)  The  rvktion  by  Matt.  Paris  is  i^iomewluit  differeuL  Both 
Writera,  however,  agree  a»  ta  the  unlcingly  tuuite  with  which  Heciry 
ictired :  FtUini$nM  jk/jv  pepercit  ca/tttrUfUM,  are  the  words  of  the 
Utter,  590. 


retreat  before  it  rejoined  him  were  most  ncute.  No  Tamim, 
provision  had  been  made  for  this  unexpected  movement,  ^^^%.^ta/ 
and  the  only  scanty  sustenance  which  his  famishing"  ^hma 
Boldiers  could  procure  during'  their  march,  was  derived  *■  **" 
from  Ihe  wild  berries  which  they  plucked  by  the  road-  H^^. 
side.  The  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  consequently  *** 
great,  so  great  says  the  Chronicler  as  to  move  abundant  **  ^' 
tears  from  all  who  beheld  it*  l»i4* 

Louis,  content  with   the   entire  discomfiture  of  his 
enemy,  exercised  great  moderation  and  forbore  pursuit. 
Yet  the  King  of  England  renewed   his   ignominious 
flight,  not  thinking  himself  secure  till  he  had  gained  the 
coast  at  Bourdeaux.t     On  entering  Saintes,  Louis  re-  aadBonr- 
ceived  the  submission  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  who  **^^- 
did  homage  to  Alfonso  as  Count  of  Poitiers,   The  Count,  Sutwcninion 
says  Joinville,  '*  knowing  that  he  could  not  amend  him-  jf  ^^*  ,   , 
self  for  the  evil  thot  he  hnd  done,  surrendered  himself,  his  Marche. 
wife  and  children,  prisoners  to  the  King,  who,  on  consent- 
ing to  &  Peace,  gained  many  considerable  territories  from 
the  Count.  J     I  have  heard  that  with  the  lands  the  King 
acquired,  the  Count  de  la  Marche  gave  him  an  aeqiitt- 
tance  for  ten  thousand  livres  Parisis  which  he  was  wont 
to  receive  from  him  annual!y."§   Louis,  however,  was  far 
from  pushing  him  to  extremity,  and  a  noble  anecdote  of 
his  generosity  to  another  adherent  of  the  English  Crown 
deserves  record  as  most  honourable  both  to  himself  and 
to  its  object.      Amid  the  general  defection  from  Henry 
which  followed  his   retreat,  a  single  Vassal,  Hertolde  Fidelity  of 
Sieur  de  Mirambeau»  strictly  mindful  of  his  allegiance,  Hertolde  d* 
offered  to  maintain  his  Castle,  on  the  frontiers  of  La  J*"'*!^* 
Saintonge  and   Bourdelois,  against  the  approaches  of     ^"* 
the  French  ;    provided  by  so  doing  he  could  assist  the 
English  and  they  could  promise  him  ultimate  relief    To 
make  known  this  intention  he  traversed  the  Country  to 
Bourdeaux ;  and   in  a  personal  inteniew  with  Henry 
learned  from  him  his  utter  inability  to  afford  assistance* 
and  received  permission  to  adopt  whatever  course  might 
best  ensure  his  safety.     Hertolde,  on  this  declaration, 
promptly  repaired  to  Louis  and  tendered  submission. 
The  King  replied  that  he  was  well  informed  of  all  that  generouBlv 
luid  passed  with    Henry,  that  Vassals  thus  faithful  de- ^^^'^J^V 
served  recompense,  and  that  Hertolde's  Castle  and  Fiefs    °"^' 
should  still  remain  his  own  without  further  guarantee 
than  his  oath  of  allegiance.]! 

*  The  first  messenger  of  evil  tidiogs  la  described  as  fetiinmt  ei 
taiheim;  then,  javt  prandia  pnrattrtmi  mnnea  Angiormm  mditm^ 
preramhHitj  prucuraiore*  tt  mnrtwcaUi  f  ei  iMcanimemU  t^m  Hem 
pransurta  fuxt^  fettinoj^ier  audtio  accumdo  nunctfo,  ^e.  The  klMi  of 
dinner  evidently  haunts  the  ||ir>od  Monk's  imaginatioo  as  tha 
Tieaviest  ca!amity  of  all  which  Henry  and  hii  soldiers  endured,  and 
in  the  subject  of  repeated  allusions  :  ««*  pareent  equmit  MterthtM 
wi  acutu  cafcanbmif  tier  verttt*  Biavtum  /et/tmtmter  Jkgitiout  ceii- 
tinuavii^  nun  muiium  curans  qui§  eltam  Quorum  uquerclury  jfjwmM 
pi^mtut  et  ifttmii.  The  Noblt-ii  followed  as  they  could,  temicoctU 
ctbariiM  relktixj  iubiih  impranai^  arrrpti*  equia  vefocionhus.  Lost  at 
all  camo  the  main  Body  tmpranaut  also,  &ad pra  debiiitate  deficient* 
Ei  ntii  pnnorum  et  prun&mm  sy/veitnum  obiter  refociiiurentur 
rxi/i  interim  edu/ifij  amtm«e  in  tptis  de/ecittemt.  The  di^ance  from 
Salutes  io  Bluye  dtjea  not  exceed  forty  milei,  and  since  Htnry  rode 
at  fidl  itpeed,  he  proUahly  missed  his  way  or  found  it  nrcesaary  fo 
make  a  circuit ;  for  without  aomt  such  supposition  hia  allowance  of 
lime  i»  mo^t  extra v^agant  j  mon  erfim  comcderai  vet  durmterat  jam 
per  (lift  dttoM  et  etiam  duat/cri  nuctei,     MAtt.  Pari*,  592,  503, 

f  In  this  second  race,  Henry  lost  Capeiium  tmimt  id  r»l  ofnnm 
Soi'crdoiatia  preeioiriM*ima,  et  mutta  aiia  qma  hngum  «if  tmtrrurt^ 
pnr-ier  reiiquia*.     Jd,  tbid. 

I  What  thete  territories  were  Du  Can^  Kai  idiown  la  4  note 
iH^n  this  passage,  by  prbting  the Tnaty  itself  from  the  TWior  drt 
Carte: 

|]  Matthew  Paris  dimmiahes  the  eflect  of  fbu  fine  aiwcdote  hy 
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If  Louis  designed  to  complete  his  success  by  chasing 
the  English  from  Bourdeaux,  a  task  which  probably 
would  have  been  attended  with  little  difikulty,  his  hope 
was  frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  a  contagious 
malady  among  his  troops.  The  unhealthy  climate  of 
Poitou,  the  heats  of  a  Summer  passed  amid  marshes, 
and  the  very  inadequate  supplies  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  (an  almost  inva- 
riable faili^  in  the  Wars  of  that  period,)  had  generated 
fever  and  dysentery  which  made  frightful  ravages. 
The  King  himself  suffered  under  the  disease,  and  un- 
able to  pursue  active  operations,  he  signed  a  Truce  with 
England,  to  continue  for  five  years.*  But  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  was  still  in  arms  in  the  South,  the  Albigenses 
had  again  shown  themselves,  and  the  peasants  had 
risen  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  bloody  and  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  the  Inquisition.  Several  of  the  officers 
and  agents  of  that  fierce  and  relentless  Tribunal  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  if  the  Spanish  Kings  had  fulfilled 
their  portion  of  the  Treaty,  it  is  probable  that  Languedoc 
might  again  have  recovered  independence.  But  their 
inactivity,  and  the  reverses  of  Henry  III.,  compelled 
Raymond  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Barons 
with  whom  he  had  been  leagued ;  and  Louis,  with  un- 
exampled lenity,  consented  to  receive  him  into  grace, 
on  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  concluded 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  thirteen  years  before. 

Thus  terminated  the  long  struggle  which  the  great 
Vassals  of  the  Crown  of  France  had  maintained  with 
their  Sovereigns  during  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros ;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  which  was  broken 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  may  be  considered  as  altogether 
crushed  by  Louis  IX.  It  was  on  another  and  a  far 
distant  theatre  that  the  virtues  of  this  great,  wise,  and 
good  Monarch  were  now  about  to  be  displayed.  The 
seeds  of  disease  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Poitou,  did  not  fully  develope  themselves  for  more  than 
fi  year  afterwards,  and  by  lurking  in  a  frame  by  no 
means  vigorous,  they  probably  acquired  much  additional 
strength.  Towards  the  close  of  1244,  he  was  so  en- 
feebled by  an  attack  of  dysentery  at  Pontolse.t  that  all 
hope  of  recovery  was  abandoned.  France  at  that  an- 
nouncement presented  one  face  of  tears  and  desolation. 
The  streets  of  the  Capital  and  of  the  chief  towns  were 
thronged  with  votive  processions,  the  Churches  with 
suppliants.  The  prayers  ordered  by  the  Clergy  were 
anticipated  by  the  eagerness  of  the  people,  and  every 
individual  in  the  Kingdom  awaited  the  issue  of  life 
and  death  with  not  less  anxiety  than  he  would  have 
manifested  for  the  safety  of  a  Parent.  '*  So  bad  was 
the  King's  state,"  says  Joinville,  *'  that  I  have  heard 

the  tears  with  which  he  has  so  plentifully  hedewed  it.  According 
to  his  account,  Hertolde  waited  upon  the  King  of  England,  posi 
tamenta,  taerymat  aduberes^  et  ab  alto  corde  tracta  iuspiria  /  on  his 
arrival  he  addressed  H^nxy^  gmat  perfwut  rore  tacrtfrnarum^  exiiut 
aquarum  deducebant  ocuJi  tyut,  tinguitibuique  sermones  tttos  inter' 
rumpeniibut;  and  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Louis,  Jlent  et  ejttlant^ 
crinibua  hirtutis  et  oculis  prce  fietu  rubicundii,  593, 594.  All  this 
weeping  is  much  out  of  character  with  the  firmness,  frankness,  and 
fidelity  of  the  chief  actor.  But  every  one  who  has  read  Villehar- 
douin  must  recollect  the  frequency  with  which  the  Chroniclers  of 
those  days  dis8«>lved  their  Heroes  in  tears. 

*  Henry  III.  abandoned  the  Isle  of  Rh£  and  some  fortresses 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  late  campaign,  and  ag^ed  to  pay  X5000 
sterling  annually  to  France.  Matt.  Paris,  600.  and  the  Treaty  in 
Bymer,  in  which  latter  document  the  tribute  is  not  mentioned. 

t  Gul  de  Nangis  and  LtM  Chron,  de  Si.  Denis,  Joinville  says 
tlis  illness  occurred  at  Paris. 
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that  one  of  the  Ladies  who  nursed  him,  thinking  all     ftut 
was  over,  wanted  to  cover  his  face  witli  a  cloth,  but  that 
another  Lady,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  (so  God 
willed  it,)  would  not  suffer  his  face  to  be  covered,  de- 
claring continually  that  he  was  alive.     During  the  con- 
versation of  these  Ladies,  our  Loid  worked  upon  him 
and  restored  to  him  his  speech.    The  good  King  de- 
sired them  to  bring  him  a  crucifix,  which  was  done ;  rtm*!!^ 
and  when  the  goc^  Lady  his  mother  heard  thai  beiiitfa, 
had  recovered  his  speech,  she  was  in  the  utnK»t  pos- 
sible joy ;  but  when   she  came  and  saw  that  he  had  ™^* 
put  on  the  Cross,  she  was  panic-struck,  and  seemed  as 
if  she  would  rather  have  seen  him  dead."* 

It  cannot  occasion  surprise  either  that  Louis  made  Alans  d 
this  vow,  or  that  the  Queen-Mother  regarded  it  with  ™  ~  *^ 
alarm.  From  his  youth  upward  the  King  had  mani- 
fested a  most  profound  feeling  of  devotion ;  and  the 
desolation  which  the  Kharizmians,  expelled  firom  their 
native  seats  by  the  advance  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  were 
now  spreading  over  the  Holy  Land ;  their  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  followers  both  of  Christ  and  of  Moham* 
med ;  and  the  profane  fury  with  which  they  violated 
every  spot  held  sacred  by  the  former,  were  calculated  to 
excite  a  more  than  usually  ardent  wish  in  every  mind 
engrossed  by  the  Religious  sentiment  of  the  times,  even 
when  not  operated  upon  by  the  near  prospect  of  the 
grave,  to  dedicate  itself  to  the  rescue  of  Palestine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Crusades  had  insatiably  swal- 
lowed up  the  best  blood  and  the  richest  treasures  of 
Europe.  Few  were  the  feet  which  trod  homeward 
again  from  Palestine ;  and  Blanche  had  seen  that  those 
who  went  out  full,  returned  altogether  empty.  Exclu- 
sively also  of  the  ]ierils  which  maternal  affection 
descried  in  a  far  removed  and  most  hazardous  seat  of 
War,  no  small  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
renewal  of  domestic  troubles  in  France,  during  the  long 
absence  of  that  hand  by  whose  courage  and  ability  they 
had  so  lately  been  repressed.  All  these  arguments 
were  urged,  but  in  vain ;  and  Louis  pointedly  declared 
that  food  should  not  pass  his  lips  till  he  had  registered 
his  vow  publicly  and  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 
From  that  moment,  we  arc  assured,  that  he  was  slowly 
but  uninterruptedly  convalescent. 

Before  his  departure  for  the  East,  a  fortunate  coo-neCn 
junction  of  circumstances  enabled  Louis  to  add  mate-  ^^^ 
rially  to  the  strength  of  his  own  House,  and  to  prevent  ^^f"** 
the  consolidation  of  a  Power  which  might  have  proved 
greatly  injurious  to  France.     Of  the  four  daughters  of 
the  Count  of  Provence  three  were  already  ridhly  mar- 
ried, and  a  Queen  of  France,  a  Queen  of  England,  and 
a  Countess  of  Cornwall,  acknowledged  Raymond  Be* 
renger  IV.  as  their  Father.     In  order  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  his  independent  dominions  by  a  greater 
sovereignty,  or  their  exposure  to  Civil  war  by  partition! 
the  Count  of  Provence  determined  to  make  his  youngest 

*  P.  116.  Matt.  Paris  affirms  that  it  was  Blanche  htfselfwbo 
affixed  the  Cross  on  her  son  while  he  was  apparently  in  extremity.  651. 
A  little  onwards  he  relates  that  which  he  terms  cirtUis  ae  fdaJiegu 
Francorum  deceptiOf  through  which  Louis  ohtained  m  nunber  of 


recruits  for  the  Crusade,  by  privily  sowing  Crosses  upon  the  liv 
which  he  distributed  at  Christmas.  The  officers  of  his  householi^ 
thus  unwittingly  distinguished,  were  invited  to  attend  the  Kine  at 
Mass  iHsfore  daybreak ;  and  when  the  sun  rose  and  stieamed  in^o 
the  Chapel,  every  man,  ignorant  that  he  himself  wore  a  similar 
badge,  remarked  the  Cross  npon  the  shoulder  of  his  orngfaboar. 
Upon  which  occsAion, /it  jocunda  admiratio^  quod  pie  sopkittieaiog 
MIC  decepii  com  dominut  Rex;  whom,  on  account  of  this  « 
practical  joke^  they  called,  cumjocimdA  tacrgwmmm  efm 
grinandorvm  venaiorem  et  hominum  novaon  piieaiwnm,  690* 
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duughtei",  Bealrice,  his  sole  heiress ;  and  by  fsponmng 
her  io  Ilaytiiorid  of  Toulouse,  to  unite  ihe  whole  Pro- 
VLMi(;ul  iiulion  under  a  single  headj  and  thus  to  found 
a  Kiugdoen  in  Uie  South  of  France,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  that  possessed  by  the  Hous€  of  Capet,  and  far 
exceeding"  it  in  Wealth  and  Civilization. 

That  Ray ni Olid  was  already  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  la  Marehe  was  considered  but  a  trlight 
obstu^cle  to  this  new  arrangement.  Those  nuplials  had 
bL»en  contracted  without  a  Dispensation,  which  the  far- 
extended  con.satiguinily  recoj^nised  by  the  Romish 
Church  made  necessary,  and  it  wus  belitned  that  the 
Pop€  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  its  di-^solutiou. 
Belt  ire  the  rcqviisiLe  stcp.s,  liowever,  could  be  taken,  the 
Count  of  Provence  died,  and  the  publication  of  the  Will 
by  which  his  territorits  were  devised  altogether  to  Bea- 
trice, raised  other  suitors,  besides  Raynioud,  for  her 
hand.  The  King  of  Aragon  proposed  his  son,  Don 
PedrOp  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Loui3  IX., 
advanced  his  own  pretensions.  The  States  of  Provence 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  latter;  Louis  IX. 
marched  troops  into  the  South,  under  the  plea  ofsecuring 
the  riij^htful  portion  of  his  Queen's  inheritance  ;  Ray- 
mond  was  cajoled  to  present  himself  at  Aix,,  unaccom- 
panied hy  any  armed  force ;  the  Pope  deluded  him  by 
perpetnally-evaded  promises  of  forwarding  the  neces- 
sary Bulls,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
he  ako;]cether  refused ;  and  Charles  of  An] on,  having 
joined  the  French  army  of  occupation,  to  which  no  other 
force  was  opposed,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Provencals,  and  became  the  Bridegroom  of  their  richly- 
portioned  Princess.   - 

The  devotion  of  Louis  IX.,  although  not  nntinged 
with  the  fanaticism  of  his  times,  was  pure,  sincere,  and 
elevated  ;  and  his  assumption  of  the  Cross  did  not  arise 
from  either  of  the  motives  whicii  most  usually  swelled 
ihe  ranks  of  the  Crusaders — heat  of  constitutional  tem- 
perament discharging  ilself  through  the  channels  of  su- 
perstition, or  remorse  of  conscience  seeking  expiation  for 
past  crime  in  a  warfare  belifcved  to  be  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  Heaven.  Religion  with  this  great  Prince  was 
neither  the  acute  disease  of  a  too  fiery  and  fevered  spirit, 
nor  the  empiric  and  desperate  remedy  of  one  troubled 
and  ill  at  ease  :  it  was  a  calm,  fixed,  and  steady  princi- 
ple. The  many  noble  instances  of  humility,  of  patience^ 
and  of  self-control  recorded  by  every  pen  which  has 
tuoched  upon  his  History,  sufficiently  evince  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  Christianity  ;  di:^figured  as  it  might  be  (for 
how  in  those  limes  should  it  be  otherwise?)  by  occa- 
sional follies  and  weaknesses.*  In  points  of  Faith  he 
might  submit  too  blindly  to  the  guidance  of  Priests; 
in  personal  habits  he  might  be  too  se^  ere  and  ascetic  ; 
but  his  resolylton  to  devote  himself  to  the  Crusade  was 
not  a  sndden  burst  of  enthusiasm  roused  to  explosion 
by  the  preaching  of  a  zealot ;  but  the  slowly'determined 
and  mature  resolve  of  long  meditation  upon  thtit  line  of 
action  which  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  and  most  conducive  to  his  own  eternal  welfare.  A 
design  so  formed  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  and  his 
fire  pa  rat  ions,  although  necessarily  occupying  much  lime* 
were  never  intermitted.  To  ensure  the  repose  of  France 
during  his  absence,  he  anxiously  desired  to  convert  t!ie 
Truce  with   England  into  a  definitive  Peace  ;  and  it  is 

*  Many  silly  mon.i^tie  anttnltiesy  which  Louis  IX.  practised,  are 
recorded  iii  a  Life  of  St,  Louis  l»y  the  Corvfe^iior  of  hi«  Qiii:tia,  Mur- 
g!in*t,  pritiied  iit  the  cud  oi  Joinvjjlu.  in  Ihi?  Editiou  of  176L 
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believed  that  he  offered  terms  so  advantageous,  that  no  France* 
one  but  so  weak  and  short-sighted  a  Politician  as  Henry 
11 L  would  have  demurred  to  accept  them.  That 
Prince,  although  his  treasury  was  exhausted  and  hts 
subjects  were  disiiffected,  thought  it  not  enough  to 
recover  amicable  jjossession  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
former  dominions  of  his  Crown,  if  any  pait  were  denieil 
to  him ;  he  met  the  proposals  coldly,  and  wonld  give  no 
further  pledge,  excepting  that  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Crusade  he  would  not  renew  hostilities. 

Another  important  object  with  Louis  was  to  prevent 
the  great  Vassals  of  his  Crown,  now  happily  subdued, 
from  profiting  by  a  brief  removal  of  the  curb  of  his 
authority ;  and  here  he  was  far  more  successtui  than 
with  the  King  of  England.  The  Counts  of  Burgundy, 
of  B  re  tan),  of  Angoul^me,  and  of  St,  Paul,  assisted  at 
a  Parliament,  and  pledged  themselves  to  follow  in  his 
retinue  to  the  Holy  Land.  Others  more  dangerous, 
because  discontented,  trod  in  their  steps;  Raymond  of 
Toulous^e  was  bribed  to  join  in  tlie  enterprise  by  inves- 
titure with  Narbunne,  and  a  gifl  of  thirty  thousand 
livres  to  defray  bis  equipages ;  many  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Lajiguedoc  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  now  assumed  the  Cross  ;  atid  Trencavel  of  Be- 
ziersj  who  was  among  them,  renounced  iu  favour  of 
Louis  all  pretension  to  his  hereditary  Fiefs. 

France  was  without  a  Port  iu  the  Mediterraneai» 
which  could  form  a  point  of  com  muni  cation  with  Pales- 
tine; and  notwithstanding  iis  shifting  ^ands  and  intrac- 
table coast,  Louis  nndertook  to  found  a  town  fur  that 
purpose  at  Aigucs-Mortes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  ; 
and  after  lavishing  much  toil  and  treasure  on  a  pestilen- 
tial shore,  he  succeeded  for  a  short  time  in  triumphing 
over  Nature.  Then,  being  informed  that  liaco  King  of 
Norway  had  sigtufied  his  iutention  of  visitijig  Palestine, 
he  despatched  Matthew  Paris»  the  Historian,  as  Envoy 
to  that  Prince's  Court;  inviting  hhn  to  join  his  own  ex- 
pedition, offering  to  place  a  large  detachment  of  troops 
under  his  immediate  orders^  and  to  give  him,  as  a  skri- 
fnl  navigator,  the  entire  command  of  the  French  lleet, 
Haco  replied  with  discretion,  that  he  feared  tlie  vivucity 
of  the  French  and  the  insubordinatiuu  of  his  own  sub- 
jects could  scarcely  be  brought  into  contact  without 
dangerous  collision;  he  therefore  declined  the  close 
confederacy  which  Louis  bad  proposed,  but  gratefully 
accepted  i>ermission  to  touch  at  his  I*orts,  and  to  pro- 
cure supplies.* 

His  house  being  set  in  order,  his  Will  revised  and  a.  d. 
attested^  and  reparation  of  at!  wrongs  which  he  was  con-  1248, 
scions  of  having  committed  against  his  neighbour  being 
tendered— preliminaries  necessary  to  be  executed  by 
every  Kniglit  engaged  in  a  Crusadet — Louis  summoned 
his  Barons  to  Paris,  received  their  oalhs  of  allegiance 
to  his  children,  and  appointed  the  Queen-jMolher, 
Blanche,  Regent  during  his  absence.  His  consort 
Margaret,  and  his  brothers  Robert  of  Artois  and  Charles 

*  Matt  Paris,  741.  where  he  describes  Haco  as  ttir  ditGrttui^ 

moHfMtttn  at  h^nt  (drratuM, 

I  Joifivilltj,  whu  in  the  commenceinent  of  his  voyage  siiflfered 
^n^ally  from  s«a-tttckn«ss,  and  who  soeint  to  hiive  viewed  all  thu 
raarvcb  of  Oceaa  with  the  eyes  uf  a  coiifiinicd  kQd^in;iin,  gives  a 
sound  reanoiJ  fur  thvis  prLviously  making  a  clean  breuht,  m  «  jeflcc- 
tion  which  occurs  to  him  whto  going  to  bed  for  the  first  time  on 
shipboard.  **  1  mual  say  here  that  be  ii  a  great  fool,  who  shull  pot 
himself  in  such  daogeis  having  wronged  auy  one  or  havmg  aay 
mortal  sin  on  his  consdence,  for  when  nc  goe»  to  sleep  in  the  eveo- 
ing,  he  knovrs  not  if  ia  the  morning  be  may  not  find  himself  under 
the  sea/'  119. 
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ffiftory.  of  Anjoo,  were  compMiioiw  of  his  voyage ;  Alfonso  of 
Poitiers  was  to  follow  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  The  Pil- 
grim's scrip  and  staff  and  the  Oriflamme  were  delivered 
to  the  King  with  great  solemnity  at  St.  Denis ;  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  prayers  of  his  Clergy,  and  then,  at 
the  head  of  oaly  his  immediate  cortege,  he  proceeded 
to  theCJathering  at  Aigues-Mortes.  On  passing  through 
Lyon  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Pope,  who,  driven 
from  his  own  Capital  by  occurrences  which  will  find  a 
place  elsewhere,  had  taken  refuge  m  that  City.  Almost 
the  latest  act  of  the  King  while  in  France  was  one 
evincing  unexampled  forbearance.  Near  Avignon,  the 
recollection  of  former  persecution  was  still  vivid,  and  a 
band  of  peasants  bearing  rooted  hostility  to  the  French 
name,  cut  off  some  stragglers  from  the  Royal  company, 
put  them  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  their  bajrgage. 
'  Louis  was  strongly  urged  to  lay  siege  to  the  City,  and 
at  one  blow  to  inflict  punishment  for  both  the  present 
outrage  and  his  Father's  untimely  death.  "  I  am  not 
quitting  France,**  was  his  dignified  answer,  "  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  my  father,  my  mother,  or  myself,  but 
rather  those  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ.'**  After 
two  months'  abode  at  Aigues-Mortes,  he  at  length  em- 
barked on  the  25th  of  August ;  his  fleet  consisting,  as 
we  are  told,  of  thirty  eight  galleys  and  a  few  smaller 
transports  and  palanders.f  Cyprus  was  the  rendezvous 
at  which  his  larger  force  was  to  be  assembled. 

Our  narrative  of  this  disastrous  expedition  will  be  given 
in  another  Chapter  appropriated  to  the  Crusades,  and 
we  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  little  that  is  known  of 
the  internal  History  of  France  during  the  absence  of  her 
great  King.  One  of  the  few  important  events,  in  the 
year  following  his  departure,  was  the  death  of  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  in  whom  misfortune  and  advancing  years 
produced  a  singular  revolution.  That  early  cham- 
pion of  the  Albigenses,  as  he  approached  middle  life, 
was  changed  into  a  confirmed  Persecutor  of  Heresy. 

While  preparing  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Louis  and  to 

Laaguedoc,  follow  him  to  Palestine,  he  solicited  the  Pope  to  enjoin 
greater  activity  among  the  Inquisitors,  in  order  that  they 
might  remove  the  stain  of  Heresy  which  had  rendered 
Languedoc  infamous ;  and  to  arouse  them  from  that 
torpor  which  by  too  much  indulgence  had  neglected 
the  punishment  of  numerous  relapsed  offenders.  Eighty 
victims  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  Agens,  by  Ray- 
mond's own  orders,  and  under  his  own  eyes,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  renewed  Persecution  ;  and  as  if  this  holocaust 
had  been  prepared  as  his  viaticum,  he  died  very  shortly 
after  it  had  been  offered.  The  male  lineof  Fredolin,  to 
whom  the  Fief  of  Toulouse  had  been  granted  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  expired  in  bis  person  ;  and  Blanche  hastened 
to  take  possession  of  the  Province  in  the  names  of  Ray- 
mond's daughter  Jeanne  and  her  husband  Alfonso  of 
Poitiers,  the  latter  of  whom  had  already  joined  his  bro- 
ther, the  King,  in  Palestine. 

On  the  real  motives  which  prompted  a  great  move- 

S*CruMde  "^^"*  among  the  Agricultural  classes,  the  scantiness 
of  the  information  which  has  descended  to  us  forbids  a 
positive  decision.  Matthew  Paris,  the  fullest  and  in 
every  respect  the  fairest  Historian  of  these  times,  unhe- 
sitatingly ascribes  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  wiles  of 
the  Devil.J  a  general  expression,  which  means  nothing 

*  Biatt  Parifl,  749.  "~~~ 

4  La  Chaise^  Uitt.  tU  Saimi  Lcmit,  vi.  c  27.  p.  356. 

^  DieBui  mmper  iitdem  Litmiau  hwmam  generit,  habemaJUuoiam 
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more  than  that  he  conmved  it  to  be  very  widwd  and    Jam 
very  mischievous.     A  Httle  onward,  indeed,  he  declares  v<«v 
that  the  chief  actor  w«s  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan,  and      ta 
that  the  object  was  so  far  to  dram  France  of  her  efficient     i-  > 
population,  as  to  expose  her  in  nakedness  to  a  Saraosn     l^ 
invasion.     There  are  sosne  points  in  his  narratire,  \wm»       ^ 
ever,  which  lead  us  to  attribute  the  transaction  to  a  wild     ^' 
and  insane  fanaticism  similar  to  that  which  occasioned     ^ 
the  Crusade  of  Boys  a  few  years  before.     Other  incidenti 
again  speak  loudly  of  an  awakened  insight  into  the 
grievous  abuses  of  Rome  ;  and  almost  persuade  us  that 
the  rising  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  was  generated 
by  the  nascent  effervescence  of  that  spirit  which,  in  lest 
than  three   Centuries  afterwards,  was  to  produce  tile 
Reformation.      Under  these  doubts  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  closely  as  we  can  to  the  words  of  the  originil 
authority. 

A  certain  Hungarian,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  ^^t^^ 
but  who  is  described  as  having  been  a  renegado  finom  ^^ 
his  earliest  youth,  as  having  studied  forbidden  Arts  in 
the  brimstone-smelling  schools  of  the  Arabs  at  Toledo,*  ^^ 
and  as  serving  in  the  household  of  the  Sultan  of  Baby- 
lon, in  his  sixtieth  year  began  to  preach  in  France.  He 
was  master  of  the  French,  Latin,  and  German  lan- 
guages, he  possessed  a  copious  and  fervent  eloquence 
and  he  pretended  an  especial  mission  from  the  Virgil 
Mary  to  call  the  Shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  France  to 
a  Crusade,  in  which  they  were  destined  by  Providence 
to  effect  the  deliverance  of  Palestine.  As  a  voucher  for 
his  commimication  with  Heaven,  one  of  his  hands,  which 
he  said  grasped  the  written  instructions  of  the  Viigin, 
was  kept  perpetually  closed.  Without  either  Papal  or 
Episcopal  license,  he  scattered  these  doctrines  widely 
by  itinerant  Discourses ;  and  the  class  of  rustics  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself,  caught  by  the  novelty  of  his  teadi- 
ing,  the  fervour  of  bis  manner,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  avowed  object,  flocked  round  him  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  assumed  the  badge  of 
the  Cross,  and  marshalled  themselves  in  military  array^ 
under  a  standard  blazoned  with  a  lamb  bearing  a 
pennon ;  the  Iamb  betokening  humility  and  innocence, 
the  peunon  victory. 

Blanche  at  first,  deceived  by  the  professions  of  the  VBtiaA 
leader  of  this  great,  but  as  yet  harmless  company,  be-  Mm 
lieved  that  it  might  assist  in  the  Holy  War;  and  perhaps  ^^ 
might  release  Louis  from  his  captivity,  the  recent  an-  ^^^^^ 
nouncement  of  which  had  excited  unbounded  consterna- 
tion.    Far,  therefore,  from  checking  the  movement  in 
its  outset,  she  regarded  it  with  favour  and  encourage- 
ment.    Meantime,  a   large   addition  of  numbers,  the  'Ztxkp 
dregs  and  scum  of  the  population  of  France,  thieves,  out-  ioaum 
laws,  runaways,  and  the  excommunicated,  all  who  are  in-  ""■'* 
eluded  under  the  expressive  term  Ribaldi^  had  associated 
themselves  with  the  Pastoureaux.    Five  hundred  en- 
signs, each  similar  to  the  original  standard,  floated  before 
the  motley-armed  ranks,  in  which  glittered  swords,  axes, 
javelins,  skeins,  and  dirks.     The  doctrine  of  their  leader 
and  of  his  lay-preachers  soon  assumed  a  most  heterodox 
course.     They  approved  uncanonical  marriages;  theyta^^ 
denounced  all  the  Monastic  Orders ;  the  Preachers  and  ^^ 
the  Minorites,  they  said  were  vagabonds  and  hypocrites;  q^-- 
the  Cistercians  pillaged  their  flocks  and  swallowed  up 


duick  Gattite  /abaret  ui  laberetur,  novum  gam*  /aiiacUt  MuaoUare 
satagebai.    p.  822. 

Qui  pimaiigiorm^/^Uace$  venuiiuiM9a(l^in9fmimThied 
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lands ;  the  Benedictines  and  tfie  Climiacs  w^re  swollen 
with  pride  and  gfluttmiy;  the  Canons  were  half  secnFar 
and  g-org^d  wth  carimhiy  ;  the  Bishops  and  their  Ofticials 
were  hunters  after  gain  and  covetous  of  loose  delights. 
Their  slatemeiUs  concerning  Rome  itself  were  too  pro- 
fane, says  Matthew  Paris,  to  be  recited  ;  nevertheless,  if 
we  ore  uol  prreatly  mistaken,  the  Historian  feels  a  sly 
and  pardonable  malice  in  extending"  his  record  of  these 
ticx^usations  so  fur  as  wa?;  consistent  with  Ids  own  per- 
sonal safety  ;  and  probably  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
heart  that  ihey  wandered  very  far  from  Truth,  Matthew 
Piria  was  a  Monk,  but  he  was  by  far  the  most  honest  of 
bis  species. 

An:ain8t  the  inclination  of  the  Bishop  and  of  all  his 
ClcTgfy,  but  with  I  he  gfood-wil!  of  the  inhabitants,  these 
Enthusiasts  entered  Orleans;  and  an  infinite  multitude 
thfonged  to  hear  the  preaching'  of  their  leader.  The 
Bishop  forbad  any  Ecclesiastic  from  exposing^  himself 
to  the  hazard  of  these  "  mousetraps  of  the  Devil/**  The 
Clergy  for  the  most  part  willingly  obeyed  thif?  ordinance  ; 
and  not  without  some  terror  and  rrembliufij;  bolted  and 
barred  themselves  in  their  chambers.  Neverlheless, 
some  younger  students  of  Theology,  less  cautious  and 
more  curious,  stationed  themselves  dose  to  the  scaffold 
upon  which  the  l*reachcr  mounted  in  the  ojDen  air;  and 
when,  without  giving  out  any  text,  he  entered  upon  a 
furious  and  incoherent  declamation  agpainst  Church 
abuses,  one  of  these  youths,  unnble  to  restrain  himself, 
called  him  "  Liar  and  Heretic  !**  Ere  the  words  were 
ended,  the  blow  of  a  hatchet  spilt  the  speaker's  skull  in 
twain  ;  and  tlie  rabble  breaking  up  tumultuously  made  a 
general  attack  upon  the  houses  of  the  Clergy,  burst  in  the 
doors  and  windows,  burned  many  choice  and  rare  books, 
plundered  all  the  Priests,  wounded  several,  and  threw 
others  into  the  Loire.  About  five  and  twenty  were  killed, 
and  the  number  hurt  was  far  more  considerable.  The 
Mwnicipui  Authorities  and  the  chief  Citizens  bad  remained 
inactive  s|>eclators  of  these  oulrages,  conniving  at,  if  not 
encouraging  the  riot ;  and  the  Bishop,  in  consequence, 
as  soon  as  the  Pasloji remix  ]md  quitted  ihe  City,  placed  it 
under  an  Interdict.  The  Queen,  when  appealed  to,  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  took  prompt 
measures  to  repress  further  violence.  The  Pastoureavr^ 
alanned  at  this  vigotir,  brol^e  up  and  dispersed,  and 
their  leader  endeavoured  to  prop  bis  drooping  cause  by 
announcing  that  he  would  publicly  exhibit  some  stupen- 
dous miracles.  The  stupid  and  giddy  rabble  assembled 
again  at  thin  promise  to  hear  words  which  had  never 
yet  been  heard  and  to  see  mangels  which  had  never  jet 
been  seen  ,t  and  one  of  them,  indignant  at  the  disap- 
ix>intment  which  it  need  not  be  added  he  encoun* 
tered,  brained  the  Impostor  with  an  axe.  His  corpse 
was  left  Uuburied,  and  his  chief  assistants  were  bunted 
down  **even  as  mad  dogs,"J  and  put  to  death  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  One  iu  endeavouring  to  escape 
by  sea  to  *^  UeathLmland,'*§  was  detected  by  the  ship*s 
crew, bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  overboard.  In 
his  baggage  was  found  a  constd^'rable  sum  of  money,  many 
papers  scrawled  with  **  prodigious**  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
characters,  and  certain  poisonous  drugs  made  up  into 


♦  AtffrettM  here  omnia  eua  Diahoii  mumpnlaiioHCt.     id,  p.  833- 

^  Conjlttebnt  undtqttf  pnpuiorum  »umerosa  multitudo^  ul  inuudita 
h  ittculta  tunc  audirent^  tt  viderent  qua  an  tat  wm  vidcrant.  Id, 
l^  824. 

I   Qiiitii  cantM  rnhidi  ptiiMim  deti^ncati     Id,     Ibid. 

§   FtrsMt  Fa^anitmum  unde  venerat.     Id,     j^id. 


powders.  There  were  some  Letters  also  addressed  to 
the  Sultan  reporting  favourably  of  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise.  Another  made  hrs  way  into  England,  where 
he  first  gathered  a  congregation  of  about  five  hundred 
peasants  in  theneigbourhocidof  Sorham.  His  auditors, 
however,  soon  thoug'lit  he  was  mad,  and  having  chased 
him  from  his  pulpit,  and  pursued  him  ton  wood,  in  which 
he  hud  taken  refuge,  ihey  tore  the  unhappy  wretch  iu 
pieces,  and  threw  his  dismembered  body  to  the  crows. 
So  finished  this  remarkable  commotion,  which  Matthew 
Paris  assures  us  was  esteemed  by  many  grave  and  dis- 
CTCiet  personages  and  Prelates  of  deep  reflection,  the  most 
formidable  plague  which  had  crept  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  since  the  days  of  Mohammed.* 

The  courage  and  the  wisdom  of  Blanchct  notwith- 
standing these  occ*iisional  interruptions  of  tranquillity, 
con li lined  for  the  mnst  part  to  preserve  subordination  in 
France  ;  and  her  death,  the  precise  date  of  which  is  not 
ascertained,t  was  a  heavy  calamity  upon  the  Country 
which  she  ruled.  As  she  felt  herself  gTadually  approach- 
ing her  last  hour,  she  was  conveyed  from  Melun  to 
Paris ;  and  there,  having  received  the  veil  in  a  Cister- 
cian convent,  she  closed  her  useful  and  brilliant  life,$ 
hi  her  sixty-finh  year,  a  few  days  after  submission  to 
that  ceremony  which  was  esteemed  a  safe- conduct  to  at 
least  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  When  intelligence  of  his 
gieat  loss  was  conveyed  to  the  King,  now  released  from 
captivity  and  occupied  in  strengthening  the  furtificutions 
of  Sidon,  he  hhui  himself  up  in  his  chamber  for  two 
days^  and  refused  acbnittance  to  any  of  his  attendants. 
The  account  given  by  Joinville,  who  of  all  others 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  his  chief  confidence  and  tlie 
most  familiar  access  to  his  person,  is  very  touching  from 
its  simplicity.  **  On  the  third  day  he  sent  one  of  his 
valets  to  seek  me,  and  on  my  presenting  myself  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  and  said^  •  Ah,  Seneschal,  I  have  lost 
my  niotlierl"*  The  good  Knight's  consolation  in  re- 
turn was  somewhat  common-place,  and  piirtakjng  of  the 
**  budge  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  fur."     '*  *  Sir,*  replied  J, 

*  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  you  know  there  must 
come  a  time  for  her  death  ;  but  I  am  indeed  greatly  so 
that  you,  who  are  considered  so  great  a  PrincCt  should 
so   outrageously  grieve ;    for  you  know,'  conlinued    1, 

*  that  the  wise  man  says  whatever  grief  the  valiant  man 
suffers  iu  his  mind,  he  ought  not  to  show  it  in  his 
countenance  nor  let  it  be  publicly  known ;  fur  he  that 
does  so,  gives  pleasure  to  his  enemies  and  sorrow  to  his 
friends.*  I  thus  appeased  him  a  little,  and  he  gave 
orders  tlmt  most  magniticent  Ueligious  services  should 
be  performed  in  the  Cotinlry  in  wiiich  he  then  was,  for 
the  Salvation  of  the  soul  of  the  late  Queen.  He  sent 
likewise  to  France  a  load  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  to 
the  National  Churches,  with  Letters  from  him  to  entreat 
they  would  pray  to  God  for  him  and  for  the  soul  of  the 
late  Queen  his  molher-"§ 

*  There  is  a  very  brief  accauat  of  the  Crusjide  of  Shupherda  ia 
Qui.  de  KAogis,  p,  358  ;  and  in  Mutiht^w  of  Wefttminstir  one  yet 
more  so*  Mirabdii  ptitis  oritur  in  Frunntl  de  qmLu»dmm  nehuhmi* 
bu«j  videlicet  PaMioribvt,  ad  triginta  miUta  muitipiimtia,  Oamu 
iamcn  cyamimutit.     350. 

\  Mo&l  W  rit«;rs  name  December  1,  Vl'Sl^  as  th»  iky  of  Blauchc*8 
dcoea«L'  \  but  Giil,  de  Nang^  throws  it  m  yt^nT  later* 

X  Miitthtsw  Pdri»  cJinracieriwi  her  as  dtminfMrvm  tacu/nrium 
dominti ;  and  iulds,  mttgtmnima  B^anekin,  mc^h  f/Mmtna^  camtii^  mas' 
^ia^  Semirmmi  merito  compatttimdii^^edictnt  Mtfctth,  rrgHum  Ffm^ 
mrum  mmi  whtio  reliqmt  dmiiimiam,  85'J.  We  vi^  tU«  iadifcfill 
Paiiegyrist  l«id  let  Semirami*  ttJonc. 

&  JomvUkv    Johae&'5TruiiftliLtion,222. 
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The  affkirs  of  France  now  peremptorily  demanded 
the  return  of  Louis,  and  he  embarked  from  Acre  with 
Queen  Mar^ret  and  his  suite  on  the  Festival  of  St. 
Mark,  in  the  Spring  of  the  following  year.  "  The  King 
told  me.*'  says  Joinville,  "  he  was  born  on  St.  Mark's 
day,  and  I  replied  that  he  might  well  say  he  had  been 
born  again  on  St.  Mark's  day,  in  thus  escaping  from 
such  a  pestilent  land,  where  he  had  remained  so 
long."*  But  the  perils  of  the  expedition  had  not  yet 
terminated.  The  Royal  Galley  struck  upon  a  sand- 
bank off  Cyprus  during  a  fog,  and  was  not  disengaged 
till  all  on  board  had  given  themselves  up  for  lost.  On 
the  morning  after  a  night  of  no  small  peril,  the  King 
gave  a  memorable  instance  of  calm  and  rational  courage, 
and  of  kind  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others. 
Some  divers  who  had  passed  undei  the  vessel,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  damage,  reported  that 
eighteen  feet  of  its  keel  had  been  stripped  away ;  and 
the  mariners  were  urgent  with  Louis  to  betake  himself 
to  a  sounder  ship  ;  instancing  the  total  loss  of  another 
Galley  during  the  outward  voyage  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  accident.  The  single  question  which  the  King 
put  to  his  Captains,  and  which  he  commanded  them  to 
answer  upon  their  faith  and  loyalty,  was  this,  whether 
they  would  abandon  the  ship  if  she  were  their  own  and 
full  of  merchandise  ?  when  they  all  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative. **  Why  then,"  he  said,  *'  should  I  quit  her?  If  I 
do  so,  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  persons  with  me 
who  must  remain  in  Cyprus  for  fear  of  the  danger 
which  must  happen  to  them  if  they  remain  on  board, 
thus  losing  all  chance  of  return  to  their  own  Coun- 
try. I  declare,  therefore,  that  I  will  rather  put  myself, 
the  Queen,  and  my  children  in  this  danger,  under  the 
good  Providence  of  God,  than  make  such  numbers  of 
people  suffer  as  are  now  with  me."t 

This  noble  and  generous  self-devotion,  happily,  was 
justified  by  the  event.  The  Galley  soon  afterwards, 
notwithstanding  its  previous  injury,  rode  out  a  violent 
storm,  in  which  the  partitions  in  the  Royal  Cabin  were 
swept  away  by  the  wind,  and  it  was  not  till  a  fifth 
anchor  had  been  dropped  that  a  mooring  was  secured. { 
On  approaching  Pantaleone,  the  Queen,  who  earnestly 
wished  to  procure  a  supply  of  its  delicious  fruit  for  her 
children,  despatched  some  boats  to  land,  and  here  again 
the  King  displayed  both  his  kindness  and  his  courage. 
The  boats*  crews  were  absent  a  much  longer  time  than 
appeared  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  orders  ;  and 
the  Captain  represented  that  they  had  probably  been 
captured  and  detained  by  the  Saracens  who  peopled  the 
Island  ;  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tunis 
and  of  Sicily,  neither  of  whose  Kings  bore  good  will  to 
the  French,  rendered  any  longer  abiding  in  that  Strait 
extremely  hazardous  to  Louis  ;  and  that  if  he  would  give 


*  Joinville.    Johnes's  Translation,  224. 

i  Ibid.  226, 

\  Joinville  puts  some  homilies  into  the  King*8  mouth  after  this 
deliverance,  which,  if  they  be  genuine,  impress  us  more  deeply  with 
a  belief  of  the  sincerity  of  his  latitude,  than  of  his  power  of  ex« 
pression.  A  miracle  also  is  added  concerning  an  Esquire  who,  having 
fallen  into  the  sea,  exclaimed  inter  concidendunif  **  Our  Lady  of 
Valbert  V*  and,  on  the  stren^h  of  that  invocation,  floated  safely  for 
half  a  league,  without  attempting  to  swim  or  to  exert  himself,  till 
he  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  King's  Boats;  the  crew  of  which, 
from  the  Esquires  want  of  motion,  had  at  first  mistaken  him  for  a 
searchest.  '*  In  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marjr,'*  continues 
the  narrator,  **  and  to  perpetuate  this  miracle,  I  had  it  painted  in 
my  Chapel  at  Joinville,  and  also  on  the  windows  of  the  Church  at 
Blecourt.'*  230. 
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orders  to  make  sail,  a  few  hours  would  place  him  b^fond 
the  reach  of  danger.  The  King*  on  the  contrary,  imme- 
diately commanded  the  helm  to  be  put  about,  and  de- 
dared  his  intention  of  seeking  after  the  missing  sailors. 
They  ill-deserved  his  thoughtfulness  and  condescension ; 
they  had  been  indulging  in  the  luxurious  gardens  of  the 
Island,  and  their  selfish  breach  of  discipline  delayed  the 
fleet  at  least  eight  days.* 

After  ten  weeks*  voyage,  the  Royal  party  landed  at 
Hieres,  a  Port  belonging  to  the  Count  of  ProTcnce;  the 
King's  anxious  desire  to  proceed  to  his  own  harbour  at 
Aigues-Mortes  having  been  overruled.  He  then  ad- 
vanced, by  slow  journeys,  to  Paris ;  and  the  magnifioenee 
of  his  rece])tion,  and  the  loud  expressions  of  popular  joy 
on  his  return,  singularly  contrasted  with  the  profound 
melancholy  of  his  own  demeanour.  No  smile  ever 
played  upon  his  lips,  and  he  sat  wrapped  in  moody  ah- 
straction,  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  festivities 
denoting  public  congratulation.  Eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  frequent  sighs,  betokened  his  bitter  re- 
membrance of  his  losses  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
great  misery  which  had  resulted  from  them  to  his 
People.  To  a  **  holy  and  discreet  Bishop,"  who  endea- 
voured to  console  him,  and  who  brought  forward  the 
received  and  well-handled  examples  of  Job  and  St. 
Stephen,  he  answered,  that  if  he  alone  suffered  under 
the  shame  and  the  calamity,  he  could  endure  them  pa- 
tiently. But,  alas !  that  his  sins  affected  the  whole 
Church,  and  all  Christendom  was  thrown  into  confusion 
on  his  account.  If  we  believe  Matthew  Paris,  who  re- 
lates these  particulars,  a  Mass  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  at  last  prevailed;  upon  him  to  admit 
some  refreshment  of  spirit.f 

To  the  same  Historian  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
picturesque  and  detailed  narrative  of  a  visit  paid  by  Vtatef 
Henry  III.  of  England  to  his  brother  of  France,  soonBcBjO 
after  the  latter  had  returned  to  his  dominions;  and***^ 
many  of  the  incidents  by  which  this  Royal  meeting 
was  distinguished,  afford  so  lively  an  illustration  of  the 
habits  of  the  times,  that  we  cannot  pass  them  wholly  ia 
silence.  Henry's  motives  for  this  prog^ss  were  to  see 
France  itself,  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  the  Cities, 
Churches,  and  manners  of  the  natives  ;  and  especially 
that  noblest  of  Religious  structures.  La  Sainte  Chapeile, 
and  the  inestimable  relics  with  which  it  had  been  en- 
riched. Louis,  on  receiving  a  notification  of  this  wish, 
immediately  issued  a  safe-conduct  for  Henry  and  his 
train  ;  and  directed  especial  orders  to  the  Governors  of 
those  towns  through  which  his  illustrious  visitors  would 
pass,  to  cleanse  their  streets,  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  offensive  to  sight,  and  to  deck  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  and  churches  with  flowers,  green  branches,  and 
tapestry.  When  the  two  Princes  first  met,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  embraced  repeatedly.  The 
four  daughters  of  Beatrice  of  Provence  (the  Queens  of 
France  and  England,  the  Countesses  of  Anjou  and  of 
Cornwall)  greeted  one  another  with  sisterly  affection ; 
and  Beatrice  herself,  like  another  Niobe,  regarded  her 
progeny  with  just  pride,  for,  in  truth,  there  was  no  living 
woman  in  the  World  who  might  so  rightfully  glory  in 
her  issue.  J 


*  Joinville.    Johnes'ii  TransUtiou,  385. 

t  Matt.  Parii,  895. 

I  'llie  frcmndisiimui  et  nobi/isnmut  venter  ComitiiMP  Pr^vincim 
Beatricis,  as  Matthew  Paris  elsewhere  (956.)  calls  it,  is  a  frr^ieot 
theme  for  admiration  with  that  Historian« 
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The  stiiclt'titfi  of  the  Uaiversity  of  Paris,  many  of 
whom  wcTQ  FjnrrViHh  by  birth,  suspendetl  their  Icclures 
nnd  ch*s|iutslioiis ;  ami  in  their  hohday  garb»  crowned 
with  cbtiplets,  and  Bingiiig  to  musical  irtBlrumeiits*  ad- 
vanced in  procession  to  meet  the  Royal  train.  The 
King^  of  Enghmd  was  lotlged  in  the  Old  Temple,  but 
neither  in  lliot  most  spacious  structure,  fully  competent 
as  it  was  to  accommodate  even  an  army,  nor  in  the  ad- 
joining houses  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  rould  all  his  at- 
tendants find  room ;  and  many  of  them  according;ly 
slept  in  the  o|>en  air.  On  the  morrow,  Louis  dined 
with  his  illnstrions  vinitor,  and  every  apartment  in  the 
Temple  was  erowdcd  wiih  i»'ncsts.  No  jealous  warder 
closed  any  of  the  gales,  but  every  one  who  presented 
himself  was  admitted  and  bountifully  entertained.  Not 
even  in  ihe  days  of  Arthur  or  of  Cliarlemag:ne  had  so 
splendid  a  banquet  been  prepared  ;  and  words  fail  Ihe 
Historian  in  wliich  he  may  describe  the  abundant  variety 
of  dainties,  the  delicious  richness  of  the  wines,  the 
polished  utiention  of  the  serving  men,  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  gncsts,  and  the  lavish  munificence  of 
Ihe  gifts  dislribuled.  There  might  you  see  among  the 
French  Barons  one  presented  with  a  massive  silver  cnp, 
another  with  a  silken  belt,  a  third  with  a  golden  buckle  ; 
all  of  thcin  such  tokens  of  friendship  as  it  well  became  a 
King  to  give  and  Nobles  to  receive^  There,  indeed,  were 
to  be  found  unnumbered  venerable  personages,  whose 
superiors,  nay  whose  equals  were  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  World. 

Arotind  the  walls  of  the  chief  banqueting  chamber 
were  suspended  as  many  shields  as  could  be  col- 
letted,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
waj  that  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  A  minstrel,* 
who  perceived  its  device,  laughingly  inquired  of  Henry ^ 
how  he  could  suppose  that  the  French  would  enjoy 
themselves  in  company  with  that  heroes  buckler?  If  they 
eatp  he  said,  while  in  sight  of  it,  it  must  be  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  jest  would  have  been  rude  and  ill* 
limed,  if  it  had  been  more  than  wliispered  ;  that  it  was 
not  so,  ihe  continued  harmony  of  the  feast  sufficiently 
proves,  and  it  need  scarcely  therefore  have  provoked  so 
much  anger  and  incredulity  as  a  modern  French  Histo- 
rian has  exhibited  while  relating  it.t 

Henry,  wilh  very  delicate  courtesy,  placed  the  King 
of  France  in  the  chair,  (as  it  would  be  termed  in  a 
modern  entertainment^)  supported  by  himself  on  the 
right,  by  Ihe  King  of  Navarre  on  the  left  hand ;  and 
when  Louis  would  have  declined  that  honour,  and  have 
vacated  the  highest  seat  in  favour  of  his  host,  Henry 
excused  himself  by  replying  that  he  was  a  Vassal  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  would  always  continue  so;  and 
consequently  that  his  Sovereign  was  entided  to  pre- 
eminence. The  private  feelings  and  wishes  of  Louis 
relative  to  the  claims  of  England  upon  Normandy  and 

•  Qttidam  JociUaton  We  do  not  ftwl  qiojle  certain  of  our  trans- 
lation 111  thi9  place.  It  may  be  doiit}trtil  whetl^er  the  word /ucK/b/or 
h  iised  pro/eitionaJff^,  as  we  have  rendered  it,  or  whi^dier  it  is 
Eimplv**  a  merry  fellow,'*  in  atUision  to  Ih-e  joke  which  IbHows* 

jf  Velly  ahciwei  great  sorenei«s  alitor  rvcountiti};  this  aiit'cdote,  and 
expresses  a  doubt  d^  to  its  genuineness.  Cat  Inert  dommnfjf  qm  cc 
prcieudu  bon  mot^  raportt  Pt-ec  tant  tfa/rcMwn  par  T  Hutorifn 
jirtiffottj  ttt  irauve  aucttn  /ondetncnt  dam$  tHatoirt.  On  n*^  voit 
ni  Phi/ippif  Auifutie  trembffVj  ni  tft  Franpmt  fmt^  m  let  murt  de  no§ 
viiJet  toHiher  devant  €f  Prince  qu'on  tupoie  ti  rcdfiutaUf.  iii.  7L  The 
uhiitti  of  the  French  at  Richard  may  be  sporfivvly  txaggemted  ;  bn! 
it  can  scflfcely  be  thoujjht  that  Muttl^ew  Paris,  who  rehite&  \\\t  story 
very  briefly  ixnd  nimply,  and  concludeJi  without  any  coinmeutt  xfd  de 
hvc  non  ampijut,  invented  the  jokt*.  in  order  to  flatter  imlional  pride. 
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Aquitainc,  were  sufficiently  implied  in  the  answer,  which  France, 
the  presence  of  his  haughty  Biirons  wcmld  not  permit 
him  to  return  in  a  tone  higher  thun  that  of  whispering, 
**  Would  that  every  one  without  otfence  could  enjoy  his 
rights  !''  The  Royal  table  was  spread  with  twenty- five 
covers.  We  are  especially  informed  that  twelve  Bishops 
and  eighteen  Countesses  were  intermingled  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  that  although  it  was  a  meagre  day, 
on  which  iish  alone  ought  to  have  regaled  a  Catholic 
palate,  every  luTtnry  with  which  the  Ars  coquinaria  of 
those  limes  was  acquainted  was  profusely  exhibited.  The 
King  of  England  slept  on  that  night  in  the  Palace  of 
Louis,  who  was  peremptory  in  his  request.  **1  am 
Ijord  and  King  in  my  own  dominions,"  was  his  play- 
ful observation,  *'and  therelbre  I  insist  upon  being 
obeyed," 

The  chief  objects  in  Paris  which  excited  admiration 
among  the  English,  (and  a  mention  of  them  may  pro- 
bably acquaint  us  with  some  of  our  National  deficiencies 
at  the  lime,)  were  the  elegance  of  the  stuccoed  houses, 
many  of  which  presented  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  storiest  the  windows  being  thronged  with 
an  infinite  mullitude  of  both  sexes.*  Much  and  most 
confidential  conversation  passed  between  the  two  Mo- 
narchs  in  their  subsequent  interviews  ;  and  Louis  fre- 
quently regretted  that  their  band  of  family  connection 
could  not  be  accompanied  by  stricter  Political  union ; 
that  the  obstinacy  of  his  great  Vassals  and  of  the 
Normans  should  prevent  the  completeness  of  their 
friendship ;  and  that  Rome  should  find  grati6cation 
both  for  her  violence  and  her  arrogance  by  encouraging 
discord  between  them.t  They  parted  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  esteem,  the  sincerity  of  which,  on  one  side 
at  least,  is  rendered  undoubted  by  the  love  of  Truth 
which  always  distinguished  Louis. 

The  Truce  between  the  two  Kingdoms  was  prolonged, 
in  consequence  of  this  interview,  for  an  additional  three 
years ;  and  Louis,  on  every  subseqtient  occasion  on 
which  there  was  an  interchange  of  diplomacy,  mani- 
fested his  good-will  towards  England.J  He  considerdd 
the  claim  of  that  Crown  on  Normandy  as  justly  founded, 
and  being  acutely  sensitive  in  point  of  conscience,  had 
it  depended  upon  himself  only»  he  would  gladly  have 
made  restitution.  His  character  as  a  Statesman,  indeed, 
is  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  almost  Monastic  spirit  Monastic 
which  regulated  his  Political  conduct  after  his  return  ^'*^^ 
from  Palestine,  and  which  doubtlessly  contributed  greatly 
to  his  subsequent  Canonization.  Not  content  with  the 
issne  of  an  Ordinance  commanding  all  the  books  of  the 
Jews  to  he  burned  ;  another,  by  which  every  woman  of 
doubtful  virtue  was  to  be  stripped  to  her  very  undermost 
garment,  and   expelled   from    his   dominions ;    he  di- 

*  Eirgtmtiiim  domorum  q$i^  de  gipsa^  videlicet  platirOf  fumt  in 
CivUatf  ParisiacAf  ft  manttonr*  (ncnm/'rafatf  et  qnatuor  ilaiianum^ 
vel  ampftui.     Malt.  Paris,  900. 

f  Vinrnrdta  noitra  fommtum  preratat  d^bacchamit  Hommit  rt 
maieriam  iuperbiendi.  Id.  901.  NotTrithstandin^  tho  devout  spirit 
by  which  Louis  was  animatedj  be  had  .Tkc*?n  percifplion  of  tbe  vices 
and  lUsoTdiTs  of  the  Romish  See*  At  Ihtt  moment  in  which  he 
dettrmiiK^d  tu  leave  Piile*tine,  he  cxpnf&st'd  hiinsivlf  to  Jt>iavi!Ie  ae 
much  concerned  and  grieved  at  heart  **  to  quit  such  good  and  tvW- 
gious  c€)mptiion»  to  retyni  among  sach  a  et-t  of  wretches  (**  dUo^" 
aux  gtn*)  as  tbe  Conrt  of  Rome  cotisbts  of."  223.  Vclly  has 
shown  very  remarkable  candour  in  his  observatioui  upon  this  aoec- 
doti\     ill.  60; 

J  Ifi  Vl^7  Kmbiusadoni  were  seal  by  Henry  to  demand  wfitu- 
tJoti  of  iiis  French  dnmioiona,  quibm.  s^ys  Matt.  Piiris,  Rtjt^  Fran" 
corum  fnnUr*ft  rfspondimtet^  ted  fratrtt  rjui  H  Optimafi't  Fi^tttct*ri4tH 
atperc  nimit,  ft  nrgaturit  ri  rtu^jtdijrte  r^spunderunt.     955. 
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Hittoiy.  reded  a  most  severe  and  mistaken  proscription  a^inst 
the  Lombard  merchants,  who  had  settled  in  France  as 
Bankers ;  and  on  one  and  the  same  day  all  who  fol- 
kywed  that  callings  within  the  realm  were  arrested.* 
The  single  town  of  Asti  had  sent  forth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  money-changers,  relying  on  com- 
mercial protection ;  and  the  capital  which  they  had  lent 
on  interest,  as  much  to  the  national  benefit  as  to  their 
own,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  livres.  Their 
trade,  however,  was  pronounced  to  be  Usury,  and  their 
moneys  were  confiscated.  For  themselves,  they  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Count  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  warring 
against  their  native  City,  committed  by  him  to  prison, 
in  which  they  languished  during  many  years  of  privation 
and  suffering ;  until  death  released  some  of  them  from 
their  miseries,  and  torture  compelled  others  to  purchase, 
by  the  surrender  of  their  remaining  property,  a  freedom 
which  afterwards  possessed  little  enjoyment. 
He.  A  similar  blind  zeal  induced  the  King  of  France  to 

J*^^?°.^  strengthen  the  establishment  of  the  Dominicans  in  Paris, 
^^inquisi-  ^^^  ^^  extend  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,     In  his 
application  to  Alexander  III.  for  new  and  more  active 
inspectors  of  Faith,  he  expressed   his  reluctance  any 
hmger  to  wear  a  Crown  sullied  by  toleration  of  Heresy.f 
And  so  profoundly  was  he  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
the  superintendence  of  a  Government,  which  he  found 
himself  unable  to  purify  entirely  fit>m  abuse,  was  incom- 
patible with  his  Salvation,  that  he  at  one  time  determined 
and  wishes  to  abdicate,  and  retire  to  a  Cloister.     This  design  was 
to  retire  to  a  strengthened  by  the  blasphemous  encouragement  of  a 
Monastery.  Dominican,  to  whom  he  communicated  it ;  and  who  re- 
marked, that  if  the  Virgin  Mary  was  esteemed  blessed 
for  having  carried  the  Son  of  God  only  nine  months 
in  her  womb,  much  more  so  would  Louis  be  when, 
after  having  assumed  the  Priestly  habit,  he  might  bear 
the  same  Divine  personage  in  his  hands  all  the  days  of 
his  life.     The  remonstrances,  however,  of  his   Queen 
and  of  his  Brothers  eventually  prevailed    against  this 
ascetic  fency.J 
Wisdom  of      Far  greater  wisdom  marked  some  other  portions  of  his 
OrfinM  ^*'  legislation ;  and  we  may  fairly  attribute  his  mistakes  to 
'  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  his  sounder  policy  to  an  in 
tellect  which  not  unfrequently  burst  from  their  control. 
Thus,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  prohibiting 
within  his  dominions  all  Duels  and  even  Judicial  Com- 


*  They  were  called  Caturcintf  Caorcins,  or  CorntUj  either  be- 
cause they  first  settled  at  Cakortj  or  because  one  of  their  principal 
associates  was  a  branch  of  the  Florentine  Corsini,  Du  Cange^  <tdv, 
Caorsini. 

f  Raynaldus;  ad  ann.  1255.  §  33.  torn.  iL 

t  Rioierii  Ckromicom  Senomente^  1.  ir.  c.  ult.  ap.  D'Achery, 
Sfnc  i/egtum,  ii.  645.  Well  might  the  compiler  of  that  History 
term  the  Monk  who  thus  advised  Louis  unus  corum  qui  ctetertM 
audacior  erai.  The  whole  story  is  told  with  considerable  nniveti. 
The  King,  although  much  impressed  by  the  Dominican's  admo- 
nition, appears  to  have  entertained  considerable  fears  of  proceed- 
ioff  without  Queen  Margaret's  sanction,  *'  Bed  print  vadam  et 
inidieabo  Regmw  et  ab  ed  impetrabo  hujiufacli  licentiam.^*  But  he 
had  calculated  far  too  hastily  upon  this  permission.  Margaret, 
although  mirabiliier  Btupefacta,  wisely  abstained  from  any  reply ; 
hut,  sending  for  the  Count  of  Anjou  and  the  Princes  her  sons,  she 
asked  the  latter  whether  they  preferred  being  called  Sons  of  a  King 
or  of  a  Priest  ?  All  who  were  present,  when  the  Queen  explained  the 
import  of  her  question,  abused  Louis  mercilessly.  Cornea  (Charles 
of  Anjou)  cum  hac  audiuet,  in/urorem  versuSf  eum  impudeniissime 
objyrgavii  ei  Ptadicaionbut  minabatur.  Louis,  the  heir  apparent, 
followed  im  these  reproaches  with  so  great  violence  that,  at  length, 
the  meek  iCing  appears  to  have  lost  all  patience,  and  to  have  boxed 
his  son's  ears :  Rex  vero  conviiiis  eorum  commolutJUiQ  muo  aiapam 
dedOse  feriur. 


bats  ;  he  obtained  a  partial  reform  in  the  EcctestasHeal    I 
Tribunals ;  he  deprived  the  Clergy  of  many  of  those  flagi-  ^ 
tious  immunities  which  enabled  them  to  escape  punislk- 
ment  afler  the  perpetration  of  the  very  foulest  crimes ; 
and  he  in  some  degree  atoned  for  the  ignorance  and  the     ^ 
cruelty  of  his  persecution  of  the  Bankers  by  restraining 
the  oppressive  rights  of  private  Mintage,  claimed  during     . 
his  reign  by  notkss  than  four  and  twenty  Barons;  hf 
regulating  the  national  currency ;  and  by  forbidding 
the  deterioration  of  Coin. 

We  have  thrown  together  these  legislative  acts,*  at-  Ai 
though  they  bear  various  dates,  in  order  that  we  m&j  B«( 
not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  our  more  active  narrative.  "^ 
In  1259  a  definitive  Treaty  with  England  was  adja8ted»     ^ 
in  which  Henry»  at  that  time  more  5ian  ever  distresBcd 
by  the  insubordination  of  his  Barons,  obtained  singo- 
larly  advantageous  terms  from  the  generosity  of  Loioil 
Perigord,  theliimousin,  the  Agenois,  and  parts  of  Qnercy 
and  Saintonge  were  confirmed  to  the  English  Crowii 
in  consideration  of  his  surrendering  of  all  claim  upom 
Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  and 
the  performance  of  homage  for  the  restored  Fiefs.    So 
indignant  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  thus 
transferred,  that,  cherishing  their  resentment  even  afler 
the  decease  of  Louis,  they  refused  to  celebrate  the  FeaM 
of  his  Canonization.     In  a  similar  spirit  he  concerted  i 
Treaty  with  James  I.  of  Aragon.t  whose  Fiefs  in  the  WW 
South  of  France  were  perplexedly  intermingled  with8"» 
his  own  ;  and  by  a  slight  present  sacrifice  he  secured  i     * 
reasonable  prospect  of  unbroken  Peace  for  the  fiitare.  ^ 
Henry  III.,  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  bb  pJJ 
Treaty  was  concluded,  did  homage  in  Paris ;  and  per- 1^ 
formed  the  additional  melancholy  duty  of  offering  coo-  Dee. 
solation  to  his  ally  and  brother-in-law,  on  the  death  of    a 
his  eldest  son  Louis,  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  promise,     I 
who  expired  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

The  refusal  of  the  Crown  of  Sicily  tendered  to  t!ie  I^ 
acceptance  of  Louis   IX.  by  Urban  IV.,  is  another^ 
splendid  instance   of  the  equity  and  the   moderation^ 
which  he  assumed  as  his  guides.     He  declined  that     i^ 
glittering  priste  both  for  himself  and  for  his  sons,  but  he    jj 
ivisely  permitted  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  Charl^  of 
Anjou,  which  had  shown  many  symptoms  of  outbreak 
and  might  otherwise  have  proved  dangerous  in  Franee^ 
to  expend  itself  in  a  contest  which  we  shall  relate  «I«" 
where.     Chosen  as  arbiter  between   Henry  III.  and  the  P^ 
turbulent  Barons  of  England,  Louis    maintained  ti«  ^^ 
full  dignity  of  Kingly  power,  by  annulling  the  PravUhm  ^ 
of  Oxford,  which  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  Mo-B»wi 
narchy ;  and  the  Barons  in  return  evinced  how  litlk    i. 
worthy  they  were  of  being  trusted  with  the  exorbituit    li 
power  the  extortion  of  which  they  had  sought  to  rendtf 
permanent.     Disregarding  their  oaths  and  the  solenm 
compact  by  whfch  they  had  agreed  to  receive  thedecisiai 
of  the  King  of  France  as  final,  they  rejected  his  equitable 
Sentence,  renewed  hostilities  against  their  Sovereign,  and 
plunged  their  Country  once  again  into  the  horrors  of  Ovfl 
War. 

Thus  beneficially  employed  for  France  and  for  Eorope,  "J 
Louis  passed  thirteen  years  afler  his  return  from  Palei-  JJJ 
tine  in  almost  unbroken  tranquillity.     His  gentleness, 
his  probity,  and  his  disinterestedness,  won  for  him  a 


*  The  legislation  of  St  Louis  is  examioed  at  very  great  length 
by  Velly,  iii.  p.  262—336. 

^  Philippe  (111.  J>  Hardi)  tha  son  and  8ui!cessor  of  Loui«.iV 
harried,  in  12S'2,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Aragon^ 
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far  higher  ascendency  over  both  his  own  subjects  and 
the  Monarehs  his  contemporaries,  thati  he  could  ever 
have  aliajned  hy  pref^mineiice  in  arms,  however  lofty,  if 
uiiaccompEinied  by  those  qyalUles  ;  and  even  his  tnis^ 
luken  devotion  so  far  contributed  to  strengthen  the  influ^ 
ence  of  his  character,  that,  by  an  inversion  of  the  words 
of  an  acute  and  elegant  modern  writer,  it  mighty  per- 
haps, be  said  wiLli  jiistice,  that  the  good  consequences  of 
this  Prince 's  chief  weakness- — his  superstition — on  some 
occasions,  almost  ranked  it  amoi)|r  his  virtues.*  ilappy 
would  it  have  been,  however,  in  the  end^  if  he  could 
have  resisted  its  solicitatiou.  A  new  enemy  had  arisen 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  Mamelukes^  advancing  from 
Egypt,  had  spread  themselves  over  Syria  with  a  rapi- 
dity of  conquest  and  a  desolating  cruelty,  which  threat* 
eaed  extennination  to  the  small  remnant  of  Christian 
settlers.  The  Papal  See  was,  at  thai  season,  far  too 
deeply  occupied  by  its  own  ambitious  projects  in  Sicily, 
to  allow  any  portion  of  its  active  care  to  be  diverted  to 
Palestini: ;  and  the  Vatican  supplied  no  further  aid«  than 
such  as  could  be  aflbrded  by  Bulls*  Even  these  Bulb 
were  empty  and  disrerrarded  ;  and  the  Clergy,  harassed 
by  often-repeated  and  oppressive  exactions  for  the 
support  of  the  Crusades,  fearlessly  refused  the  subsidy 
which  Urban  IV.  but  languidly  demanded.  His  sue* 
cessor  Clement  I  V«  pursued  the  like  equivocal  course.  At 
the  very  moment  at  which  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  Ciesarea,  he  absolved  from  iheir  vow  all  those 
who  had  taken  the  Cross  for  Palestine,  on  condition  that 
they  would  engage  in  the  service  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Nor  was  it  till  Antioch  tell  without  resistance,  till  that 
former  Queen  of  the  East  was  rendered  de?^ert,  till  ten 
Ihotisand  of  her  citizens  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  more 
than  one  tiundrcd  thousand  sold  into  slavery,  that  the 
overwhelming  magnilude  of  this  calamity  coni|}etled 
attention  from  the  reluctant  Pontiff. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  are  here  arguing  in 
support  of  the  oiigiual  policy  of  the  Crusades,  how- 
ever ranch  miglit  elsewhere  be  reasonably  urged  in  its 
fovour.  Our  object  is  no  more  than  to  suggest  that, 
whatever  motives  had  at  first  poured  myriads  into  the 
East  in  order  to  win  dominion,  might  be  expected  to 
operate  with  tenfold  llurce  to  prevent  thai  dominion  from 
crumbling  away  after  it  had  been  partially  won,  A 
Century  and  a  half  of  disaster,  however,  bad  almost  ex* 
tinguished  the  fanaticism  which  once  summoned  univer- 
sal Europe  to  arms  for  that  which  it  esteemed  the 
Cause  of  God.  Few  were  the  bosoms  which  now  par- 
took of  that  unabated  zeal  by  which  Louis  IX.  con- 
thiued  to  be  inflamed  ;  and  when  he  made  known  his 
intention  of  embarking  once  more  for  the  Holy  Land, 
be  must  have  been  grieved  and  surprised  at  the  cold- 
Bess  with  which  his  a nuouu cement  was  received  by 
some  of  the  most  fuithful  partners  of  his  former  expedi- 
tion. It  was  during  the  Lent  of  1267  that,  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  his  object,  he  convened  at 
Paris  a  great  Council  of  his  Barons.  Joinville,  who  from 
long  confidential  intercourse  with  the  King,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  ruling  passion,  suspected,  as 
ib^tc  can  be  little  doubt,  the  design  of  this  meeting,t 

m  u.  Yhe  priotfifnl  wtakatw  <tf  IfaM  King  which  aliiiosi  efiked  til 
tafood  ei>o8iMaijeiicei  of  his  vtftiasi,  ms  Supcntiiian."  Hailaai« 
M^dti  Aftt,  lu.  dL  4«ii. 

f  JMqtMithAtdOflitif^.JoioviUe'B  aasertkci  that  after  be  had  Aftived 
im  VmiB.h*  wus  uoablt>  t»  '*  fijul  out  why  the  KiJig  liftd  thiM  sum- 
'^'  IK  mmm^  >i#h«timfe  thai  ha  had  m  vuy  wtSBOig  iawaid 


declined  attending,  and  pleaded  a  quartan   ague  as  his      France. 
excuse.     But  Louis,  who  highly  esteemed  and  loved  the  ^— ^,^— - 
Seneschal  of  Champagne,   and  knew  the  importance  of      From 
his  presence,  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  baffled  ;  and  lie      h.  d, 
returned   answer,  that   he  had  enough  of  people  who      1199. 
understoml   how  to   cure  a  quartan  ague.      The  loyal         **> 
Knight  theretbre  obeyed  ;  and  when  the  King  and  his      **  ^' 
tliree  sons  had   assumed   the  Cfoss  in  the  presence  of     I"*'* 
their  Nobles,  and   the  first  strongly  urged   his  ancient 
friend  and  cx>mpaniou   in  arms  to  imitate   his   example, 
the  result  clearly  evidencefl  the  great  revolution  which 
had  occurred  in  men's  minds.     We  shall  give  if  in  the 
Chronicler's  own  words. 

**  The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre 
pressed  me  strongly  to  put  on  the  Cross,  and  undertake  Joinville't 
a  pilgrimage  with  them  ;  but  I  replied,  that  when  I  was  n*rrfl*ivc» 
beflare  beyond  Sea,  on  the  service  of  God,  the  officers  of 
tlie  King  of  France  had  so  grievously  oppressed  my 
people,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  poverty,  insomuch 
that  we  should  have  great  difBculty  to  recover  ourselves; 
and  that  I  saw  clearly,  were  I  to  undertake  another 
Croisade,  it  would  be  the  total  ruin  of  my  people.  I 
have  heard  many  say  since,  that  those  who  had  advised 
him  to  his  Croisade  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime, 
and  bad  sinned  deadly.  As  long  as  he  remained  in  his 
Kingdom  of  France  everj'  thing  went  on  well,  and  all 
lived  peaceably  and  in  security  ;  but  die  moment  he  left 
it  things  began  to  decline.  They  were  criminal  in  ano- 
ther respect ;  for  the  good  King  was  so  weakened  in  his 
body  that  he  could  not  support  the  weight  of  his  armour, 
nor  remain  long  on  horseback-  So  great,  indeed »  was 
this  weakness,  that  when  I  was  taking  leave  I  was 
obliged  to  carry  him  in  my  arms  from  the  Hotel  of  the 
Count  of  Auxerre  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
vet,  weak  as  he  was,  if  he  had  continued  in  France^  per- 
haps he  might  have  lived  longer,  and  have  done  much 
good." 

Tlie  preparations  for  this  enterpriec  were  fkr  too 
extensive  to  be  made  with  haste,  and  they  occupied  no 
less  than  three  years.  The  reputation  of  the  Kin© 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  Religious  ardour,  induced 
many  dti>tingnished  Soldiers  to  engage  under  his  banner: 
a  band  of  illustrious  English  followed  Edward,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  their  Crown  ;  and  of  the  brothers  of  Louis 


miagiviag  th«t  Lotiis  proi»ded  a  Crauda.  M«aV  dreaats  ui^  fbr 
the  most  part,  a  wild  combuaatioii  of  tntftgei  which  have  been  pt»- 
wuted  to  their  minds  whil«  Ihey  wei«  awake  ;  and  a  dsnm  whkk 
the  Knifiht  of  ChAiafiagiiei  with  tither  great  ihrewdnew  or  gnaat 
fiimplitity,  iirafoMn  to  oomidcr  am  a  pra^eey,  roost  prohably  i 


no  titlit^T  thmn  the 


of  tbcMighlsv 


had  ooeupifMl  htm  ia 


th«  daytime,  and  which  he  either  did  noi  choose  to  remember  or  per- 
haps waily  forjyot  aflerwarda,  '*  It  happeoed,  as  God  wilkd,  that  I 
hl\  ashep  during  matin  wsrvice;.  In  my  shsep,  I  thought  1  saw  the 
Kingi  «o  hiK  knees  befwre  «u  altar,  and  that  he  was  surrouuded  by 
maay  FwUtea,  who  clothed  hha  with  a  red  chasuble,  that  wa»  of 
setge  of  Rhcims.  When  1  awidieaod  1  Uild  one  of  my  Chaplama, 
who  wai  a  very  wise  man,  my  dream ;  and  he  nnswi^red  Ornt  I  should 
■ee  the  King  next  day  put  on  tbo  Crosa.  I  askvd  him  how  ha 
ktu^w  this  ?  be  tejilied,  by  what  1  had  told  him  of  my  vision ;  and  that 
the  red  chasuble  1  had  seen  him  clotlied  with,  sigDified  the  Crow  of 
our  Lofd  Jetiia  Christ,  which  was  dwd  with  th*  precbua  bbod  h« 
had  «h«d  from  his  aide  ;  and  as  the  chaiuWewas  of  m^  of  Eheuiia 
tbe  Croisa^le  woukt  be  of  little  tieneat,  (jerrt  df  prtit  tMfhit,  which  is 
espLuotd  in  the  margia,  de  priit  projii.  df  peu  uti/itt,  and  »trangely 
tnaslalod  hy  JohneH  first  "  of  short  duratkai,**  asd  afterwurds  **  a 
tnfliog  hiaiiiiaa,")  as  you  will  s««  if  God  grants  yoa  h&.  Now  oo 
(he  next  day,  the  king  and  his  three  sons  did  put  ou  the  Ccow,  and 
the  C*ut»»a«  was  of  littk  benefit  according  to  the  pfOphecy  of  mx 
Juinville,  133,  Kd.  1761, 
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himself,  Alfonso  accompanied,  Charles  engaged  to  join 
him.  One  event  occurred  in  the  interval  which  forms 
an  epoch  in  French  Ecclesiastical  History.  Duringr  a 
long  interregnum  which  followed  a  vacancy  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Chair  by  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  Louis  pub- 
lished an  Ordinance,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  has 
always  been  esteemed  the  keystone  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church.*  His  cares  were  then  directed  to 
measures,  by  which  the  tranquillity  of  France  might  be 
secured  during  his  absence ;  and,  as  a  preventive  of 
discord  among  his  sons,  he  bestowed  a  sufficient  apanage 
upon  each  of  the  three  younger.  Matthieu,  Abbot  of 
St  Denis,  and  Simon  de  Nesle,  Count  of  Ponthieu  in 
right  of  his  wife,  were  named  Regents,  and  the  choice 
appears  to  have  been  received  with  general  approbation. 
At  last,  after  many  weeks  unhappily  spent  in  the  pesti- 
lent marshes  of  Aigues-Mortes.  in  which  the  seeds  of 
disease  were  scattered  among  the  host,  and  some  bloody 
affrays  occurred  with  the  Provencals,  the  expedition 
sailed  from  its  harbour  on  the  1st  of  July,  1270.  It  is 
said  to  have  numbered  six  thousand  horse  and  thirty 
thousand  infantry. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  moment 
at  which  Louis  decided  upon  the  first  point  to  which  hie 
arms  should  be  directed ;  but,  as  the  deliverance  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  his  main  object,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  embarked  with  the  design  of 


*  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Loulu  IX.  ck>es  not  stand  single  in 
French  History ;  another  Instrument,  under  the  same  name,  was 
issued  by  Charles  VII.  in  1438 ;  and  some  confusion,  perhaps,  has 
occasionally  arisen  between  the  two.  The  latter  presents  far  moru 
barriers  against  the  domination  of  Rome  than  that  of  St.  Louis ; 
which,  in  six  very  brief  Articles,  does  no  more  than  assert  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Clergy ;  the  freedom  of  Eccle- 
siastical elections  ;  the  pestilent  nature  of  Simony ;  the  disposition 
of  benefices  according  to  the  Common  Law,  the  decision  of  Coun- 
cils, and  the  Institutes  of  the  Fathers ;  resistance  to  subsidies  ex- 
acted from  the  Clergy  by  Rome,  unless  the  necessity  be  *'  reason- 
able, pious,  very  urgent,  and  ineritable,  and  expressly  and  sponta- 
neously admitted  to  be  so,  by  the  Clergy ;"  and  a  renewal  of  all 
liberties,  franchises,  immunities,  prerogatives,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, granted  to  the  Clergy  by  former  Kings. 

This  Decree  may  be  found  in  the  Ordonnancet  dcs  Rois  de  France, 
i.  97.  in  Velly,  iii.  61.  in  Villaret,  vii.  125.  and  in  Sismondi, 
Hitt.des  Fran^ais,  viii.  104.  Respecting  its  name,  Moreri  gravely 
tells  us,  tliat  one  of  the  words  is  of  Latin,  the  other  of  (Treek 
origin;  and  that  when  put  together,  they  ore  applied  to  Ordi- 
nances affecting  the  great  concerns  of  Church  or  Slate,  ou  du  moint 
ie$  ajfairet  de  quelque*  Communaut^s.  Others  again,  he  says,  think 
that  reference  iH  made  to  the  many  Lawyers  whom  it  Ls  necessary 
to  consult  respecting  these  Instruments,  because  the  Ancients  called 
Lawyers  V^ayfutrifut.  And  a  third  party,  he  continues,  affirms 
tiiat  no  more  is  meant,  than  that  the  King  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  about  the  matter,  and  has  not  issued  his  Decree  till  apre$ 
avoir  bien  examini  Vaffnire  doni  if  s'agistoit.  The  last,  which, 
probably,  is  the  correct  derivation,  is  stated  with  far  more  precision 
Dy  Dn  Cange,  ad  vv.  Pragmatica  Sanetio,  where  he  defines  it  to  be 
an  Ordinance  quee  adhibiid  diligenti  Cautee  cognitionef  ex  omnium 
proeerum  consensu  in  tnodum  tententiof  uHro  a  Principe  conceditur 
aut  fertur :  and  such  an  Ordinance  is,  no  doubt,  a  work  UtJ^^^y 
fttfimSi  no^  acceptini^  that  word  in  its  invidious  sense.  After  all, 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Louis  IX.  is  not  of  undisputed  autho- 
rity. Certain  expressions  in  it  have  been  noticed  not  warranted  by 
coeval  Writers.  Velly  supports  it,  and  cites  a  formidable  list  of 
dames  in  its  favour :  Fontanon,  Boulay,  Bouchel,  Labbe,  Cossart, 
Lauriere,  Poinsou,  Tillet,  (iii.  239.  note.)  The  learned  Bencdic* 
tine  Autliors  of  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  consider  that  Velly  has 
fully  established  his  point,  (i.  535.)  M.  de  Sismondi  does  not 
express  any  doubt  respecting  its  genuineness ;  but  he  shows,  that 
which  is  very  true,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  a  check  iipon  the 
usurpation  of  Rome,  solely  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  its  ex- 
preisions,  which  permitted  interpretations  almost  ad  libitum  /  (viii. 
106.)  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Hallam  inclines  against  it  (^Middle  jty^ 
xl  75.  note.  4to.) 


sailing  at  once  to  the  Holy  Land.  So  little  certainty,  how- 
ever, was  felt  in  foreii^n  Courts  respecting  the  destination  of 
his  armament, — and  the  events  of  the  I Vth  Crusade  had 
so  strikingly  demonstrated  with  what  ease  the  Crusaders 
might  turn  their  arms  to  enterprises  unconnected  with  the 
Cross, — that  Michael  Palseplogas  who  then  occupied  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  desirous  to  avert  all  hazard  of 
invasion,  which  the  enmity  of  Charles  of  Anjou  induonl 
him  to  apprehend,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  King 
of  France  before  his  embarkation.  The  Envoys  were 
chargred  to  propose  a  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  LatiB 
Churches ;  and  to  request  the  mediation  of  Louis  in 
promoting  so  happy  an  accordance.  No  task  it  was 
thought  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  tasle  of  the 
Prince  from  whom  danger  was  to  be  feared,  and  no  ofo| 
therefore,  was  more  likely  to  disarm  any  concealed  in- 
tention of  hostility.  But  Louis,  who  had  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  attacking  the  Eastern  Empire,  dis- 
creetly replied  that  the  adjustment  of  a  Religious  schism 
did  not  belong  to  a  Secular  Monarch ;  and  referred 
the  Ambassadors  to  the  Cardinals  by  whom  the  Tacant 
Papacy  was  administered.  The  Cardinals,  in  reUini, 
warned  the  King  against  the  artifices  and  the  insincerity 
of  the  Greeks;  and  Palaeologus,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  obtain  assurance  that  the  French  armament  was  not 
prepared  against  himself,  ceased  to  negotiate  further 
on  a  matter,  to  the  consideration  of  which  he  had  been 
prompted  not  by  Religion  but  by  Policy. 

The  voyage  from  Aigues-Mortes  to  Sardinia  had  been 
calculated  as  likely  to  occupy  four  days,  but  twenty  were 
actually  consumed  before  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Fort 
of  Cagliari.  Water  and  Provisions  had  then  failed,  the 
sick  were  numerous,  and  even  the  healthy  were  wearied 
of  confinement  on  shipboard.  Damietta,  or  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  the  nearest  Ports  in  Syria  open  to  them,  were  not 
to  be  gained  under  at  least  a  month's  additional  sail ; 
and  this  dreary  prospect  served  perhaps  as  a  strong 
motive  for  the  singular  destination  which  the  armament 
ultimately  received.  The  coast  of  Tunis  might  be  made 
in  three  days ;  Tunis  was  in  possession  of  Infidels ;  and 
to  attack  Infidels  of  any  description  whatsoever  was  the 
duty  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

Little  was  it  considered  that  for  the  rescue  of  Jeru- 
salem all  triumphs  over  the  Moors  in  Africa  would  be 
utterly  unavailing;  that  if  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  to  be  subverted,  they  must  be  either  chased  finom 
Syria  which  they  were  ravaging,  or  else  attacked  in  their 
strong-holds  in  Egypt ;  to  attain  which  Country  by  a 
march  across  the  Desert  from  Tunis  was  an  utterly 
hopeless  speculation.  To  such  reasoning,  powerful  as 
it  might  be,  the  impatience  and  the  privations  of  the 
Crusaders  opposed  answers  which  they  deemed  incontro- 
vertible. A  yet  further  motive  for  the  attack  on  Tunis 
has  been  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  Voltaire,  nor,  in 
spite  of  his  gross  ignorance  of  early  authorities,*  does  it 
appear  to  us  so  little  deserving  of  regard  as  it  has  been 
considered  by  Velly.     Charles  of  Anjou  was  to  afford 
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*  Je  ne  «u'«  $ur  que/  fondement,  says  Voltaire,  (Siu*  iet  * 
ch  58.)  whea  denying  the  hupe  uf  ccuvertin^  the  King  of  Tunis^ 
which  Louis  entertained,  and  which  we  are  about  to  relate.  But 
lurely  it  was  his  business  to  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  fouodatkm; 
and,  as  Velly  has  shown,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  disGO> 
vered  them  in  the  wntinji^s  both  of  a  trusty  Chronicler,  Qui.  de 
Nangis,  ami  of  Geoffroi  de  Beaulieu,  the  Kin^^s  CkmfeMor,  who ' 
accompanied  hhn  in  this  expedition.  Both  ne-printed  m  Dneheettrt  *' 
Script,  Franc,  v.  387.  462.  and  we  have  followed  their  xeUtioa  mf 
doubtingly.  .^  - 
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y.     a  powerful   reinforcement  to  the  Cnisariincf  armameat, 
^^  and  even  amonjT  the  Baraas  already  embarked  he  must 
%       have  had  numerous  partisans*     Not  eotiteiit  ^vith  the 
,       mastery  of  Sicily,  Charles  might  hope   for  the  conquest 
t.      of  Tunis  also,  from  which  Kingdom  bis  Sicilian  Crown 
claimed  an  arrear  of  trihyte ;  and  it  was  not  difhcult  to 
find  a  pretext  which  should  salisfy  his  more  conacien- 
»•      lious  Brother  that  this  worldly  project  of  ambilion  was 
**"   no   other  than  a  Religious  duty,     An  amicable  inter- 
course had  long  subsisted  between  the  Kings  of  France 
and  of  Tunis,  and   from  some  expressions  dropped  on 
^^  one  occasion   by  Embassadors  from  the  latter,  Louis 
y     had  caught  a  hope,  how  well  or  ill  founded  cannot  now 
ithe  be  affirmed*  that  his  ally  Muley-Moztanca  might  be  pre- 
IP"    vailed  upon  to  embrace  Christianity,  provided  his  Con- 
g's version  couid  be  avowed  without  tarnish  to  his  honour, 
*      or  hazard  to  his  safety.     "  Would  to  God,"  exclaimed 
the  enthusiastic  Louis,  **that  I  might  be  Godtalher  to  a 
Mohammedan  King  I"  and  from  that  moment  the  design 
deeply  occupied  his  thoughts.  Once  again,  while  he  was 
assisting   at   the  Baptism  of  a  Jew  at  St.  Denis,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Tunisian  Envoys,  who  were  present 
at  the  ceremonVi  **  Tell  yonr  master,'*  were  his  ardent 
and  cmpassioned  words,  "  so  earnestly  do  I  desire  his 
Conversion  that  I  would  cheerfully  pass  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  the  most  obscure  dungeon^  provided,  through 
God's  blessing,  I  might   obtain   the  consent  of  your 
King's  nation  to  impart  to  him  the  Grace  of  Baptism  T' 
A*       To  enable  Muley-Moztanca  to  declare  his  adoption  of 
the  true  Faith  if  be  were  sincere,  to  punish  him  for  his 
**     duplicity  if   he   were  not  so,  were  th«?   motives  which 
prompted  the  King  of  France  to  direct  his  course  to 
Africa;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Voltaire's  conjec- 
ture relative  to  the  intrigues  of  Charles  of  Anjou  derive 
strength   from  the  operations  which  ensued.     On  near- 
»      ing  the  village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Ancient  Car- 
^Mlliage,  Louis  despatched  a  few  Galleys  to  reconnoitre 
^»  the  Port ;  and  as  it  appears  without  hostile  intention. 
The  officer  emj>lo)ed  on  that  service  exceeded  his  orders, 
,      seized  the  vessels  which  he  found  in  the  harbour,  for- 
cibly occupied  the  village,  and  demanded  reinforcements 
for  his  support.     The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down, 
and  War,  whether  at  first  designed  by  Lonis,  or  brought 

Ppon  him  against  his  will  by  the  secret  instructions  of 
le  Count  of  Anjou,  was  in  either  case  inevitable.     We 
need  not  detail   the  horrors  which  crowded  the  short, 
ensuing  campaign;    one  specimen  may  suffice,  and  it 
shall  be  taken  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  writing 
I      home  during  the  ferocious  conflict.     "  In  the  citadel  of 
^MJarthage,'*  says  Pierre  de  Conde,  a  Canon  of  Meaux 
^pind  Chaplain  to  the  King,  *'are  still  left  many  Saracens, 
concealed  within  its  numerous  vaults  and  souterraines. 
Of  these  Infidels  we  every  day  kiU  as  many  as  we  can 
find  ;  some  are  suffocated  in  their  hiding  places  by  fire 
and  smoke,   some  remain  whom  we  shall    contrive  to 
despatch  by  other  kinds  of  death/'* 
ich      The  first  step  of  the  King  of  Tunis  on  learning  this 
'"   unprovoked  invasion,  was  to  seize  the  numerous  Chris- 
*P'  tians  resident  in  his  dominions  or  serving  in  his  armies, 
and  to  menace  their  instant  death  in  case  the  French 
should   advance  upon   his  Capital,     But  Lonis  had  re- 
solved to  await  the  junction  of  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  Ijefore  he  moved  onward ;  and  ere  many  days 

♦  lyAcheiy,  Spidhjpttm^  iii,  665.  Tlu»  Letter  is  datefl  from 
the  Camp  benciah  Carthage  oa  the  Sunday  after  the  Femil  of  St. 
James, 
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elapsed,  instead  of  besieging  the  Moors,  he  lii»nself  was     France, 
besieged  in  the  Camp  which  he  had  pitched  amid  the  \^''..^0m^ 
ruins   of    Carthage.       The    Atiican  horse,    trained    to      From 
advance  and  retreat  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  intert'epted,       a.  d. 
rode  liourly  up  to  bis  hnes,  slaying  and  capturing  ihc      H99. 
surprised  sentinels  and  the   unwary  stragglers,  without         *** 
a  chance  of  being  broughi  to  gerieral  combat.     To  this      *'  ^ 
most  harassing  mode  of  war  was  soon  added  the  scourge      ^   .' 
of  disease.     The  Sun  and  Ihe  sands  jointly  prmlnced  f^®*^ 
ophthalmia;  the  waters  of  the  canals,  of  the  marshes, 
and  of  the  salt-pools  exhaled  mephitic  vapours ;  those 
of  the   tanks    became  slinking  and  corrupt,  and  bred 
noisome  reptdes.    Horning  winds  rolled  from  the  Desert 
oceans  of  sand,  in  masses  so  palpable  as  to  obscure  the 
light  of  day,  in  separate  grains  so  fine  and  subtle  as  to 
penelrate  to  the  eyes  and  throats  of  tlie  miserable  suf- 
ferers.    Within  eight  days  alter  the  occupation  of  Car- 
thage, Pestilerice    had  swept  from   the    French  ranks  Pestileace, 
thousands  of  their  choicest  soldiers,  among  whom  it  may 
be  enongh  lo  menliou  a  few  illustrious  names  known  to 
every  period  of  History  ;  Venilome,  De  la  Marche,  Ne- 
mours, and  Montmorency.     Two  sods  of  Louis  were 
attacked,  the  younger  fatally;  the  Papal  Legate  was 
among  the  victims ;  but  all  Jbrmer  losses  were  iorgotten 
or  esteetned  lighlly,  when  the  appalling  intelligence  was 
circulated  that  the  King  himself  had  sickened.     Aeon-  Sickaew^ 
stitution  naturally  feeble,  and  impaired  by  long  auste- 
rities, forbade  any  hope  of  his  recovery  ;  yet  he  lingered 
during  two  and  twenty  days,  engaged  for  the  most  part 
in  exercises  of  Religion  ;  and  before  his  strength  utterly 
failed,  he  ordered  his  body  to   be  placed  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  and  crossing  his  hands  on  his  breast,  w  ith  eyes  up-  and  death 
hfted  to  Heaven,  expired  at  noon  on  the  25th  ofAugust^  Vv^*a^* 
in  the  fifty -fifth  year  of  his  age.*     His  demeanour  in  *^»  ^"^* 
these  trying  moments,  has  extorted  from  a  pen  more 
inclined  to  ridicule  than  to  reverence  genuine  devotion, 
this  invaluable  eulogy,  that  he  died  with  the  piety  of  a 
Saint  and  the  courage  of  a  Hero.f 

Scarcely  had  Louis  IX.  breathed  his  last  when  the  Arrifal  of 
long-expected  Sicilian  fleet  hove  in  sight  of  Cartilage,  ^^^*<=*  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  stern,  selfish,  cruel,  and  ambitious  as      *'*'"* 
his  actions  evince  him  to  have  been*  was  overcome  even 
to  tears  when  he  stood  by  his  brother's  couch,  and  em- 
braced the  corpse  with  lively  transports  of  grief  and  adec- 
tion4  But  the  nielancholy  condition  of  the  Christian  army 
demanded   his  active  and  immediate  exertions   tor  its 
relief.     The  new  King,  Philippe  11 1- ,  was  incapacitated 
by  sickness  from  assuming  the  command,  and  the  task 
at  first  of  War  and  ultimately  of  negotiulion  devolved 
upon  Charles.      The  former  he  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted with  no  inconsiderable  skill  during  more  than 
two  months  of  hostiliti»;s.     On  one  occasion  he  cutolf  a  Contiaua- 
large  di\ision  of  Moors  whom  lie  had  entrapped  into  an  tion  of  hoi* 
ambuscade ;    on   another   he   avoided  &  similar  snare  hlitica* 

*  Ther«  ij*  not  any  re^isoa  fur  doiihtiag  the  gefiuioeuessof  th«  In* 
Btructioni  to  his  son  PhilipiJc^  which  have  l>evti  rej  eaJedly  printed, 
and  TOAy  be  found  in  Joiuvilk' ;  but  it  is  plain  from  ml^rnaJ  t»videnco 
that  they  weru  aot  wrin«u  by  Louis  ou  his  flcalh*hed.  lie  may 
have  dehvtrtd  Ihem  to  Philippe  at  that  leattont  l^ut  it  is  nukniftfst, 
frwin  the  following  paragraph,  that  they  wero  not  prrpored  under 
t}ie  pro?»pcct  of  ioi mediate!  dissolution.  A  t&ti  pire  et  d  ta  mere 
port*  kunnrur  tt  rivfrencc  tt  yard  ieur  eommimdemeni. 

f  Voltaire,  Hi  tup. 

I  Gul.de  Kang.  a/i.  Ducheanc,  V.  517*  The  Chronicier'i  ex- 
prt;si(iona  are  not  u  httie  courtly  when  we  call  to  miud  thu  real  cha- 
vacttT  of  Charlia  of  Anjou ;  with  whom  Icurs,  no  doubt,  were  of 
raru  occufTenc«»  Coacliu  tit^  ut  dtcilurt  lacrjfmat  effimdcre,  «  fiu 
esf  crttirre  pectyg  tarn  nobtie  corque  giytmieum  mudum  muhtbfcm 
doftem  ttitqmimtuiMm  imdmin, 
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Spread  for  himself,  and  without  losing^  a  man  r«ianicd 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Saracen  Camp,  which  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  false  hope  that  its  pillage  must 
occasion  disorder  in  the  assailants**  Nevertheless,  it  was 
bat  upon  the  defensive  that  he  ventured  to  act ;  and 
the  French  felt  their  weakness  too  acutely  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Tunis.  In  negotiation,  the  King  of  Sicily 
had  only  to  pursue  a  course  which  he  had  long  since 
commenced  in  secret ;  for  his  agents  had  been  employed 
at  the  Moorish  Court  even  before  the  expedition  first 
touched  the  African  shore ;  and  it  was  the  hope  of  a 
pacific  result,  and  of  obtaining  by  diplomacy  an  arrear 
of  three  years'  tribute  due  to  his  Crown,  which  had  in- 
duced the  wily  Prince  to  urge  his  unsuspicious  brother 
to  suspend  final  operations  till  his  own  arrival.f  The 
Barbarian  Ring,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  anxious 
to  disembarrass  himself  from  the  invaders.  His  Capital, 
if  besieged,  might  be  unable  to  resist  the  superiority  of 
European  military  science;  and  the  History  of  the 
Despots,  his  predecessors,  had  fearfully  taught  him  that 
the  loss  of  the  Capital  oflen  involved  with  it  the  loss  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  life  of  its  possessor.  It  was  his  most 
tamest  wish,  therefore,  to  avoid  these  hazards  even  when 
the  chances  of  success  were  in  his  favour :  and  it  can 
excite  little  surprise  that  we  find  him  consenting  to 
terms  apparently  ill  warranted  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  armies.  The  Christians  whom  he  had  thrown 
into  captivity  on  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  were 
to  be  released  ;  they  were  to  enjoy  the  free  exerdse  of 
their  Religion,  and  not  to  be  prohibited  from  attempts 
to  convert  the  natives ;  the  Port  of  Tunis  was  to  be 
opened  to  all  Christian  traders,  and  the  rate  of  its  com- 
mercial duties  was  to  be  lowered  ;  finally,  the  SLing 
engaged  to  reimburse  the  French  for  the  expenses  of  the 
War,  and  to  pay  a  large  annual  tribute  to  the  Crown  of 
Sicily.  Half  of  the  indemnity,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  was 
delivered  on  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  remain- 
ing moiety  was  to  be  dischai^ed  in  two  subsequent  annual 
payments.! 

It  is  manifest  that  the  burden  of  these  conditions 
pressed  not  upon  the  Prince  but  upon  his  People. 
Personally,  Muley-Moztanca  surrendered  nothing ;  the 
toleration  which  he  promised  might  gradually  be  evaded 
when  the  Christian  army  was  no  longer  present  to  en- 
force its  observance ;  and  for  the  drain  upon  his  Tresr 
sury,  the  coffers  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign  are  little 
likely  to  be  empty  while  a  sequin  or  a  ducat  remains  to 
be  exacted  from  his  subjects.  The  Crusaders  re-em- 
barked and  pursued  their  homeward  voyage;  part, 
among  whom  was  King  Philippe,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  France  ;  part  burning  to  fulfil  their  original 
▼ow  in  the  Holy  Land  under  Alfonso  of  Poitou.  Off 
Trapani  they  encountered  a  terrific  gale,  which  destroyed 
eighteen  galleys,  a  far  more  considerable  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  and  with  them  neariy  four  thousand 
lives.  The  French  Knights,  discouraged  by  this  new 
loss  of  many  of  their  bravest  comrades,  of  most  of  their 
warlike  stores,  and  of  all  the  treasure  received  from  the 
King  of  Tunis,  believed  themselves  to  be  visited  by 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  postponed  their  Syrian  ex- 
pedition to  a  season  more  favourable.  The  English, 
who  had  not  partaken  in  the  Tunisian   negotiation, 

*  Qui.  de  Nangp.  ap,  Dudiesne,  v.  518. 

t  Saba  Malaspma,  Rer,  Sic.  v.  1.  ap.  Muratori,  va.  859. 

t  M  522.    Giw.  YilUni,  Hiu.  Umver9.iu.3S.  ^p.  Muntoxi^xiii. 


whose  hands  were  dean  fiom  In£kU  farflitff ,  and  who 
bad  escaped  unharmed  from  the  fury  of  the  atomt 
daimed  a  miracle  in  their  kvour^^and  under  their 
Prince  Royal,  Edward,  proceeded  with  alacrity  lo 
Bilestine. 

Philippe,  having  disembarked  in  Sidly,  LWMsad  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  and  pursued  his  jonniej  to  Fiaaee 
over  land.     His  march  was  a  funeral  pioceasioQ*     Al- 
ready, while  at  Trapani,  his  brother-in-law*  Thiband  XL 
of  Natarre,t  had  yielded  to  a  disease  eootractid  luidcr 
the  burning  sun  of  Africa:  Isabelle,  Queen  of  Fiance*  1)^^ 
died  at  Cosenata,  in  consequence  oif  pvemslvn  laboar  Aatrf 
brought  on  by  a  &11  from  her  hone ;  aud  tlie  mouniM  ^***% 
cavalcade  with  which  the  King  re-entered  hia  doBaiBaonSi  SJiT 
presented  the  unwonted  specUde  of  five  eoffina  cownsj^    ^  ^ 
ing  the  remains  of  his  Father,  of  hit  Wife,  of  her  alHU    u^ 
born  in&nt,  of  his  brother  the  Count  of  Ncfen»  and  efja.IL 
his  brother4n4aw  Thibaad.    The  obsequica  of  these 
illustrious  dead  were  perfenned  at  St  Dnua^  aad  after  lUjtL 
a  decent  period  of  mourning  had  elapaed»  Philippe  ii^i^ 
celebrated  his  Secr^  at  Rheims. 

We  seek  in  vain  ibr  evenia  of  inteteat  dartii|^  this     a.  a. 
bbacure  and  inglorious  reign.§    Edward  !•  of  En^aad,    1271. 
when  called  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  hia  Fatfasi^  ^^|"*^ 
visited  Paris  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Ijnd,  was  ^^^^ 
pompously  entertained,  and  did  homage  finr  hia  Conki-^,ii 
nental  Fiefr.    "  My  Sovereign,"  were  the  aignifioant  FtaiL 
terma  in  whkh  he  expressed  himeelf,  as  be  koeli  and 
placed  his  hands  between  thoee  of  Philippe.  **  I  pay  yon 
homage  for  all  the  Lands  which  I  oicgAI  to  bold  vnder 
yoa.''||    This  allusion  to  Normandy  was  loo  pbin  aei 
to  be  understood,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  beoi  ^j,. 
resented.     We  read  also  of  a  futile  attempt  made  by  ^^ 
Philippe  to  support  the  claim  of  his  orphan  nephensi  ^yT^ 
sons  of  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda  and  Blanche  of  Fraace^  Celb 
to  the  throne  of  Castile.     But  so  ill  were  hia  prcpaatioBB    i.  i. 
conducted,  that  when  his  troops  had  alieady  advanced    127& 
to  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  obliged  to  disband  them  from 
want  of  provisions  and  magaxinea.^ 

In  the  liule  which  we  know  of  the  peraooal  character  j!^ 
of  Philippe  U  Hardi^  no  trace  of  any  quality  can  be  dis-  ^^^ 
covered  to  justify  that  epithet  assigned  to  him  by  coa* 
temporary  flattery.**  He  appears  to  haye  been  weak 
and  ignorant,  the  dupe  of  unworthy  Favourites,  who 
obtained  his  confidence  chiefly  through  that  intimate 
access  which  is  the  necessary  privilege  of  servile  at* 
tendance.    Thus,  before  his  accession  to  the  Crown,  the 


*  Mii  m  nmilna  periervmi  cmm  peemmA  BardmroiumfmmAm  Rai' 
twardi  inter  aiima  pontis  miraemiote  servmUg.  Ad  km  emim  Angtjm 
Domini  percutiendm  nam  pervenil^  merits,  qyia  peetmiam  Boria- 
rorum  non  eupivit,  sed  terram  aspenam  ion^ume  Jetm  Ckritlif 
qnontum  in  ie/uit  rettHuere  voAdt  Chrittitmif.  Bfatt  We  " 
40e.    Knyg^hton,  ap.  X.  SenptoreB,  2456.  wriftes  to  the 


f  Thibaud  married,  in  1255,  Isabelle  ^tenanlt  calls  hex  Clisa- 
beth)  of  France,  dauf^bter  of  Louis  IX.  She  foDowed  her  husband 
to  the  ^ve  within  foiir  months  ailer  his  decease ;  and  as  tbey 
died  without  issue,  the  Kingdom  of  Na?ane,  tDf^ethsr  wMk  the 
Coimties  of  Champagne  and  Bn»,  passed  te  Thtband^  ' 


\\d.  de  Nang.  525. 
In  1271,  the  important  dominion  cf  Tonkmse,  fbm  poitioB 
brought  by  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Raymond  VII,  to  Alftioso  of  FBasv, 
brother  of  Loub  IX.,  became  united  to  the  Ccoira  of  FrMicn  fay  the 
death  of  that  Prince  without  issuei 

l|  Domine  Rex^  facto  vobit  homagium  pro  ommibuM  terrii  fmt 
deoeo  tenere  de  vobi$.   Matt.  Westminster,  402. 

%  GuL  de  Nang.  533. 

««  Th«  Benediaines,  in  VJri  de  v6r^  itt  JkUet,  go  jct 
further,  and  name  him  Cmttr  de  Lion, 
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chief  post  of  honour  in  his  household,  that  ofCharober- 
laiii^  was  filled  by  a  man  of  base  extraction,  Pierre  de  la 
Brosse,  who  performed  llie  then  united  dyties  of  Barber 
ami  Surgeon,  To  the  same  hands,  Philippe  continued 
to  intrust  the  exercise  of  power  after  he  became  King:, 
and  the  ancient  Nobles  observed  with  scorOi  jealousy, 
and  disgust,  that  they  were  supplanted  by  a  menial.* 
By  his  first  wife,  Isabelle  of  Aragon,  Phihppe  had  four 
sons.  One  son  and  two  dau^rhters  were  the  issue  of 
his  second  marriage  with  Mary  of  Brabant,  whose 
beauty  won  an  ascendency  over  her  husband,  which  De 
la  Brosse  regarded  with  alarm.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  influence,  under  which  he  feared  lliat  his  own  power 
mi^ht  crumble  away,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  his  Mas- 
ter's suspicions  as  to  projects  which  the  stepmother  might 
entertain  against  the  children  of  his  first  bed;  and  the 
death  of  Louis,  the  eldest  of  Philippe's  sons,  was  sedu- 
lously reported  to  have  been  the  ctfect  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  Queen. t  To  satisfy  the  doubts  thus 
excited^  the  King  was  persuaded  by  his  Minister  to  have 
irec<3urse  to  certain  Religious  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
believed  to  be  under  supernatural  guidance,  and  inspired 
through  divine  revelation  ;  and  care  was  taken  by  De  la 
Brosse  that  these  fanatics  or  impostors  should  return 
mysterious  answers  tending  to  increase  the  evil  impres- 
fiions  already  raised  against  the  Queen.  Philippe,  how- 
ever, pressed  his  inquiries  further*  and  one  of  his  Com* 
missioners,  a  brother  of  De  la  Brosse,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bayeux,  unable  to  obtain 
fio  direct  an  accusation  against  the  Queen  as  he  de* 
sired,  pretended  that  the  Nuns  whom  he  consulted  had 
replied  under  the  seal  of  Confession,  the  inviolability  of 
which  he  was  bound  to  respect.  The  King,  irritated  at 
this  pertinacious  and  unseasonable  secrecy,  despatched 
a  fresh  Commission  ;  and  the  Nuns,  alarmed  at  these 
repeated  examinatiuns,  then  admonished  him  to  place 
entire  confidence  in  his  Queen,  and  altogether  lo  reject 
«ny  whis{>ers  which  he  might  hear  to  her  disadvantage^ 
Two  years  elapsed  during  which  the  power  of  De  la 
Brosse  appeared  undiminished  ;  when  one  day  a  Monk 
placed  in  the  Kings  hands  a  packet  of  Letters  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  Favourite,  which  he  stated  had  been 
found  upon  a  courier^  recently  deceased  while  on  his 
journey*  in  a  Convent  at  Melun,  and  who  on  his  death- 
bed had  enjoined  the  Abbot  to  deliver  them  into  no 
hands  biit  those  of  the  King*  The  contents  of  tliese 
letters  never  transpired  ;  but  they  occasioned  the  imme- 
diate arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  of  De  la  Brosse. 
He  was  banged  at  Montfau<jon  ;  and  his  brother,  appre- 
hensive of  a  similar  f^ite,  took  refuge  with  Pope  Nico- 
las III.  at  Rome,  who  refused  to  abandon  him.§  Even 
when  llje  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Queen's  Father,  jointly 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Count  of  Artois, 
who  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  Pierre  de  la  Brosse, 
earnesily  besought  the  PonlilT  to  surrender  th«  delin- 
quent, Nicolas  replied  with  firmness,  that  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  confer  a  favour  upon  one  party  at  the  expense 
of  an  injustice  towards  another ;  and  that  all  the  great 
power  of  the  enemies  of  the^  Bishop  of  Bayeux  would 
be  unable  to  countervail  that  personal's  innocence. || 

•  Gul  deNang.529. 

I  Mexamj  liates,  but  wtlhoui  product  of  has  wiihority,  that  the 
QuiMa  would  hara  been  buTDed  alive  fat  this  murder,  but  that  the 
Buke  of  Brabant  despatched  a  chmmpioa  to  ch&UeQgi;  the  accusefi 
fvho  beiog  afraid  to  combat,  wu  occordiagly  baagviL  ii.  739. 

iGuL  dti  Nang.  b3i. 
id,  536, 
Rayaaldi  Aima/et,  od  ann.  1279|  $  47. 


The  Letters  which  the  Pope  wrote  at  the  same  time  to     Fmie«w 
the  Kin«(  and  Queen  of  France  are   framed  in  cautious  s.*-.^^-^^^ 
and  somewhat   equivocal   language,*     They   advise   a      Tx^m 
disregard  of  the  evil  rumours  which  had  been  scattered      *'  ^ 
abroad  concerning  the  latter,   but  they  by  no   means      119^. 
contain  any  assurance   that  Nicolas  disbelieved  t)jem.         ^^ 
Not  the  'east  remarkable  portion  of  this  mysterious  ins-      **  "l' 
tory  is  that,  on  the  accession  of  l*hilippe  le  Bel,  son  of     *^^'*- 
Philippe  III.  by  his  first  wife,  the   Bishop  of  Bayeuit 
was  reinstated  in   his  Episcopal  functions;  an  act  of 
grace  which  implied  the  new  King's  conviction  that  he 
had  been  wronged,  and  that  his  brother  was  a  faithful 
servant  who  had  perished  by  the  artifices  of  a  (action.t 

The    long   struggle    between   Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Sicily  and  Pedro  III,  of  Aragon,   (wliich  belongs  lo 
our  Italian    Annals,)  placed   Philippe  also   in  a  hostile 
relation  to  the  latter ;  but  it  was  not  until  Martin  IV., 
strenuously  espousing  the  cause  of  Charles^  directed  the 
full  vengeance  of  Home  against  his  enemy,  that  the 
King  of  France  was  stimulated  to  active   operations. 
The  prixe  whicli  lured  him  to  the  field  was  the  donation 
of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  (of  which   Martin  pronounced  Martin  IV, 
Pedro  to  be  deprived)   to  bis  second   eon,  Charles  of  dtcWei 
Valois,     The  dealh  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  original  y^^^^^*' 
cause  of  enmity  with  Aragon,  was   not  likely  to  divert  Kin^  of 
Philippe  from  a  War  to  the  conduct  of  which  so  strong  Aragoa* 
an  additional   motive  had  been  supplied  by  the  Pof)e ;      a.  d. 
and  for  this  Crusade,  as  it  was  named,  he  gathered  a      12S3. 
mighty  armament,  which  has   been  said  to  amount  to 
twenty  thousand   horse,  and  four  times  tlial  number  of 
fantassins.  I     At  the  head  of  this  great  force,  he  pene- PhiUpi*'* 
trated  to  the  walls  of  Elma,  a  town  esteemed   the  key  cxptditioa 
and  bulwark  of  Catalonia.     Some  treachery  of  the  inha-  ^J^|jl 
bitants  roused   the  French  lo  uncontrolled   fury,  and  in       /^ 
the   assault  and  storm  which  followed,  hut  a  single  in-      1285 
dividual  was  spared  ;  and  that  one,  the  Bastard  of  Ron-  j^^iy  25/ 
sillon,  more  wretched  than  his  comrades  who  had  fallen  First  tac- 
honourably  beneath   the  sword,   purchased   life  by  the  cessci, 
infamy  of  betraying  his  Country,  and  of  acting  as  g^ide  Aug.  1*. 
through  the  difficult  mountain  passes  which  were  its  sole 
hope  of  defence  against  invasion. §     One  engagement 
occurred  at  Ostalrich,  in  the  plains  beneath;  and  victory 
in  it  was  claimed  by  each  nation*     It  was  not  till  afler 
nearly  three   months*  siege  that  the  French   captured  Sept.  7. 
Gironne,  which  the  King,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of 
its  defence,  had  rashly  vowed  he  would   master   at  all 
hazards,  before  he  returned  to  France  ;  and  disease  by 
that  time  had   made  so  g^eat  havoc  in  their  ranks,  that 
further  advance  became  impossible.     All  the   calamities 
of  retreat  in  an  enemy's  country  overwhelmed  them  on  and  din»» 
their  first  backward  movement ;  the  peasants  in  every  *"**^^|. 
village  rose  and  massacred  such  stragglers  as  fell  within  J^^J^J^J 
their  power;  and   Pedro  with  his  now  superior  army 
pressed  upon  their  rear.     Philippe  himself,  languishing 
under  a  mortal   sickness  and  in  peril  of  defeat  and  cap- 
lure  at  ever)*  step,  slowly  traversed  the  defiles  through 
which  he  had  advanced  but  a  few  months  before  in  the  Death  of 
pride  of  conquest ;  and   exhausted   by  pain,  toil,  and  J'*1***PP* 
chagrin,  expired,  in  his  fortieth  year,  on  his  arrival  nt  ^^  ^^ 
Perpignan,|l 

iii  the  short  space  of  five  weeks  afier  the  death  of  the 

•  RsTomldi  JnnalfM,  ad  anji.  1278,  i  Si.  36, 
t  Chr.  Nan8:ii  upud  D^Achisry,  Sptetie^mj  El,  44,     Gffia  Fhi- 
nppi  111.  ap.  Ducbesne,  v.  &36.     Dulauxe,  Hiti,  4e  Fwri$f  ii.  226. 

I  Gia.  Viilani,  lib.  vii,  ap.  Murat.  xiii, 
5  Id.  tb.  Qui  de  Nang,  545. 
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enemy  whom  he  had  thus  repulsed,  Pedro  of  Aragon 
followed  him  to  the  j^rave.  The  Crown  of  France  de- 
volved upon  Philippe  IV.  (Je  Bd,  as  he  was  named  from 
the  beauty  of  his  person,)  a  Prince  scarcely  seventeen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  Father's  decease ;  yet  he  had 
been  a  Bridegroom  more  than  a  year,  and  in  right  of 
his  Consort  Jeanne  he  was  the  first  French  Monarch 
who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre.  The  War  with 
Aragon  continued  to  rage  in  spite  of  the  mediation  of 
Edward  I.  of  England,  a  near  kinsman  to  both  thrones; 
and  with  a  few  occasional  suspensions  of  hostility,  the 
two  Powers  maintained  an  uninteresting  and  inglorious 
struggle  during  the  ten  succeeding  years.  Peace  was 
at  length  concluded  at  Anagni,  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  pretensions  of  Charles  of  Valois  to  the  Aragonese 
Crown. 

A  quarrel  with  England,  arising  at  first  out  of  a  petty 
affray  between  some  Norman  and  British  mariners,  and 
heightened  by  repeated  outrages  on  both  sides,  involved 
Philippe  in  much  more  active  warfare  than  that  which 
he  inherited  from  his  Father.  When  Edward  I.  hesi- 
tated to  afford  redress  for  a  great  violence  offered  to  the 
French  Commerce,  he  was  formally  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Royal  Court  at  Paris.*  Acknowledging 
vassalage  to  the  Crown  of  France  for  his  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  in  which  quality  he  had  already  paid  homage 
to  Philippe,  he  eluded  rather  than  refused  this  sum- 
mons. His  brother  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,t  was 
deputed  to  represent  him,  and  Philippe  seizing  the  pre- 
text of  the  King's  non-appearance  to  declare  him  contu- 
macious, partly  by  treachery,  partly  by  force,  overran 
and  occiipied  the  whole  of  Guyenne.^  A  series  of  ma- 
rauding expeditions  followed ;  the  English  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Province  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them ;  the  French  burned  and  pillaged  Dover. 
But  it  was  against  an  ally  of  England  that  operations 
Ooy  Count  were  most  seriously  directed.  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders, 
of  FUnders  h^d  promised  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Philippa,  with  a 
portion  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Edwanl.  The  Treaty,  although  secret,  was  suspected 
by  the  King  of  France;  who,  having  enticed  the  Count 
of  Flanders  and  his  daughter  to  Paris,  charged  the  former 
with  a  breach  of  vassalage  in  contracting  this  marriage 
without  consent  of  his  Sovereign,  and  would  not  permit 
the  Count  to  return  to  his  dominions  until  he  consented 
to  leave  Philippa  as  a  hostage.  Justly  irritated  by  this 
affront,  Guy  no  sooner  felt  himself  at  liberty,  than  he 
against  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Philippe,  and  openly  declared 
war.§ 

In  the  invasion  of  Flanders  which  ensued,  the  French 
encountered  stubborn  resistance,  but  were  invariably 
successful.  Nevertheless,  as  Winter  approached,  Phi- 
lippe, whose  disposition  was  unwarlike,  and  who  desired 
rathe  to  secure  himself  in  the  conquests  already  made 
than  to  hazard  them  by  attempting  others,  willingly 
listened  to  proposals  for  an  armistice,  and  consented  to 
a  Truce  for  two  years  with  both  the  Confederates. 
Mediation  had  already  been  attempted  by  a  hand  little 
skilled  in  the  application  of  lenitives.  No  spirit  more 
fiery  and  arrogant  than  that  of  Boniface  VIII.  ever  ad- 
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Interference 
of  Boniface 
Vlll. 


•  Fcgdera,  ad  ann.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  723. 

i  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  had  married  the  Dowager  Queen 
of  Navarre,  mother  of  Jeanne,  Conaort  of  Philippe. 

X  Utter  0/ Edmund  to  John  de  St.  John.  Fatdtra^  ibid.  p.  794. 
Explanatory  Letter  from  l$dward  I.  to  the  Prelates  and  Barons  of 
Oaacony,  id.  ib.  p.  805. 

i  Matthew  Westminster,  429. 


ministered  the  government  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  when  Ra 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  Peacemaker,  he  employed  ^«<^v 
menaces  as  his  chief  instruments  of  persuasion.  To  hit  ^ 
threat  of  excommunication  unless  France  and  England  -^^ 
should  become  reconciled,  Philippe  replied  by  disclaim-  ^^ 
ing  the  Pope's  temporal  interference;  and  Boniface  in 
return  issued  a  Bull,  by  which  he  thought  at  once  to  jn 
deprive  him  of  the  sinews  of  War,  peremptorily  forbid-  g^^i 
ding  the  Clergy  to  pay  any  impost  assessed  by  layrUtZi 
authority,  unless  the  Court  of  Rome  should  grant  itsAa^l 
previous  sanction.*  Philippe,  in  return,  prohilMted  the  ^.i 
exportation  of  treasure  from  Franoet  a  reprisal  by  whick  Ul 
the  revenues  of  the  Holy  See  were  severely  affected. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  mutually  vexatious  acts,  aPJwa 
more  open  rupture  at  the  moment  did  not  accord  with  ?"^ 
the  policy  of  either  party ;  but  a  feeling  of  deadly  bale  j 
and  bitterness  was  generated  between  them ;  the  pride  ] 
of  tempers  equally  irritable  was  equally  wounded ;  and 
when  Philippe,  to  whom  forgiveness  was  unknown,  after- 
wards obtained  the  power  of  inflicting  vengeance,  he  exer- 
cised it  with  relentless  perseverance,  to  the  utter  destme- 
tion  of  the  Pontiff  from  whom  he  had  received  offence. 

Boniface,  engaged  in  an  important  struggle  neaicrt 
home,  for  a  while  exhibited  symptoms  of  oonciliatioo.  ^^^ 
He  published  a  Bull  explanatory  of  his  recent  prohifai- 
tion  ;t  and  he  consented  to  a  request,  long  urged  by  ^g. 
France,  and  most  gratifying  to  her  National  Pride, — the 
Canonization  of  Louis  IX.  A  Commission  bad  betn  in- 
stituted, twelve  years  before,  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  life  of  the  deceased  King  and  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  him  since  his  death.  The  investigation  had 
lingered  on  through  no  less  than  eight  Pontificates,  whti 
Boniface  renewed  it  with  vigour.  Joinville  was  exa- 
mined during  two  days,  the  testimony  of  three  hundred 
and  one  other  witnesses  was  received,  and  sixty-five 
miracles  performed  at  the  King's  tomb  were  ▼erified.t 
When  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  presented 
to  Boniface,  he  immediately  issued  the  desired  Bull,  and 
himself  delivered  two  Speeches  in  memory  of  the  virtues 
of  the  new  Saint. §  This  act  of  favour  excited  universal  im^  ^ 
joy  in  France ;  the  remains  of  the  canonized  Monarch 
were  translated  with  extraordinary  pomp  from  St.  Denis 
to  the  Sainte  Chapelle  ;  Philippe  ordered  the  particulais 
of  his  Biography  to  be  written  at  the  public  expense; 
and  more  than  one  Religious  Community  erected  alCan 
to  his  worship. jl  Joinville  was  prompted  by  a  vision 
to  a  similar  good  work,  and  founded  a  perpetual  daily 
Mass  '*  in  honour  of  God  and  of  St  Louis."  The  warm 
imagination  of  the  loyal  Knight,  and  the  intensely  affec- 
tionate reverence  with  which  he  contemplated  the  me- 
mory of  his  departed  friend  and  master,  may  easily  have 
deluded  him  into  a  fancy  that  he  actually  saw  in  his 
own  chapel  the  image  of  the  beatified  King  "  resplendent 
with  glory,"  and  held  with  it  a  very  edifying  conversa- 


*  This  Bull  is  known  in  Ecclesiastical  History  by  the  title  of 
C/eneis  LaicoSf  the  two  words  with  which  it  commences.  It  is 
printed  in  the  Preuvet  at  the  end  of  Dupiiy's  Uisi.  du  Difffrmd 
d'enire  U  Papc  Boniface  FUL  et  Philippe  le  Bel,  which  Trsd; 
without  X\i%  PreuveM^  maybe  found  in  the  VJlIth  Volume  of  tiie 
London  Edition  of  I>e  Thou,  1731. 

JPreuvet  du  Difftrend,  39. 
See  the  Miracles  de  Saint  Louis  at  the  end  of  JoinTiUe,  Ed. 
1761,  and  another  collection  also  by  the  King's  Chaplain,  WiUiaa 
of  Chartres,  ap,  Duchesne,  v.  460. 

}  Both  these  Speeches  are  printed  by  Duchesne,  v.  481— 48S. 
II  Among  them  were  the  Jacobins  of  Evreux  and  the  Canons  of 
Toumai ;  several  miracles  performed  in  the  Church  of  the  foi 
are  recorded  by  Duchesne,  v.  477. 
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tion.*  But  the  judicious  and  sol>er-mmded  comment 
which  he  has  annexed  to  his  narrative  of  the  Canoniza- 
tion disti nelly  evinces  llie  rational  estimate  which  he 
entertained  of  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 
**  This  was  a  gjQ^i  honour  to  his  descendants,  particu- 
larly to  such  as  may  folbw  his  example,  but  dishonour- 
able to  tho«e  who  shall  not  do  so ;  and  they  will  be 
pointed  at  by  the  fing^ers  of  the  public,  who  will  gay,  the 
holy  man»  had  he  been  alive,  would  never  have  com- 
mitted  acts  so  disgracefuL"t 

Edward  I.,  who  during-  the  winter  had  passed  into 
Flanders,  was  soon  recalled  by  troubles  in  Scotland ; 
and  he  readily  confided  to  Boniface  full  power  to  nego- 
tiate a  final  Peace,  which  might  altogether  disembarrass 
him  from  a  very  formidable  enemy.  The  King  of  France 
entertained  equally  pacific  views ;  and  there  was  yet 
another  point  in  which  the  hostile  Princes  accorded. 
Both  were  alike  jealous  of  the  Pupal  claims  to  supre- 
macy, and  both  took  especial  care,  that  in  the  Bull 
which  announced  their  consent  to  tlie  Pope's  mediation, 
it  should  be  expressly  Mated  that  they  submitted  to 
him»  not  in  his  Pontifical  character,  but  as  a  private 
person,  Benedict  Gaietau.|  The  principal  stipulations 
of  the  Final  Bull  {\shkh^  notwithstanding  that  title,  was 
chiefly  prospective)  regarded  a  double  marriage  between 
Edward  himself  with  Margaret,  a  sister  of  Philippe,  and 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Isabetle,  a  daughter  of 
the  same  King.  The  portion  of  territory  to  be  restored 
to  England,  and  other  matters  of  scarcely  less  import- 
ance, were  postponed  for  subsequent  deliberation  ;  and 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  main  poiul  effected  was  the 
rupture  of  alliance  between  England  and  Flanders  by 
setting  aside  the  former  compact  of  marriage  which  had 
been  the  foundation  of  their  union.  This  new  Treaty  was 
signed  at  Montreuil  sur  mer  on  the  19ih  of  June,  and 
the  nuptials  of  the  King  of  England  with  Margaret  of 
France  were  soknnnized  at  Canterbury  on  the  12th  of 
September  following.  Nevertheless,  four  yeeirs  elapsed 
before  the  definitive  arrangements  were  concluded  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  Edward,  considering  himself  a 
Vassal  of  France,  should  be  reinstated  in  his  Fief  of 
Aquitaine. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  bad  been  passed  by  in  silence 
in  the  Treaty  of  Montreuil ;  and  thus  shamefully  and 
faithlessly  abandoned,  he  could  oppose  slight  resistance 
to  the  overwhelming  torce  with  which*  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  armistice,  Charles  of  Valois  was  instructed  to 
pour  into  the  Netlierlands.  Arras,  Douay,  Bethune, 
Courtrai,  Dam,  and  Bruges  rapidly  yielded  to  the  in- 
vaders; but  (land,  the  wealthiest  and  the  strongest  of 
his  fortified  towns,  still  remained  to  the  veteran  Prince, 
and  within  its  walls  he  prepared  to  withstand  a  siege. 
Charles,  however,  enforced  upon  him  the  liazard  of  his 
situation  and   the  inequality  of  the  struggle,  and  ex- 

•  "  I  will  on  a  certaia  day  in  ray  Ch&p«l  of  Joiaville  when  I 
thotight  I  Haw  him  resplenrkot  with  glory  before  me,  I  was  very 
proud  to  sife  him  thus  in  my  Castle^  and  6ii\d  to  him,  *  Sin*;  wh«:n 
ymi  slmll  depart  hencf>  I  will  conduct  you  to  another  of  my  Cajillea 
that  1  have  nt  f  :hcviUon,  where  you  sliall  aho  bo  lodged/  Me- 
ihuu|^ht  he  aiis\vvrtHl  me  with  a  *mih',  *  Lord  de  Joinville,  from  my 
affecHon  to  you,  I  will  nut,  since  I  am  hete^  depart  huncc  so  soon/ 
When  I  awakened  I  bethought  myself  that  it  wa»  the  pleasure  of 
God  and  hi^  own  that  I  should  lodee  him  in  ray  Chapel,  and  in- 
it&ntly  after  I  had  an  altar  erected  to  the  hoouur  of  God  and  of 
him  " — Johnes'a  Truntiation^  L  246. 

f  M.  tbiiL 

I  Fmdera,  Bulla  de  compromutOj  kc  ▼ol.  i.  JWn  ii*  p.  894. 
Bitlla^nalit  prvnuntialionitf  Stc^  thid. 


pressed  a  conviction,   little  supported  by  experience,  of  ^^^^, 
the  gentleness  of  Philippe's  disposition.     **  Approach       Ytom^ 
my  brother's  presence,"  he  said,  **  with  offers  of  sub-      ^^  ^ 
mission*  and  I  engage  on  the  fiiith  of  a  Prince,  that  if     \\^^ 
he  does  not  reinstate  you  in  your  full  sovereignty,  he         ^  " 
shall  at  least  permit  you  to  return  to  your  present  dc-      j^^  q^ 
fences."     The  Count  indiscreetly  relied  on  Ih is  promise,      1314. 
which  the  Count  of  Valois  was  unauthorized  to  give,  and 
which  Philippe  refused  to  sanction.     When  Guy  had  Surrender 
permitted  a  French  garrison  to  occupy  his  last  strong  *"^  '^*^P;' 
hold,    and»  accompanied    by  his  two  elder  sons,    had  c"uJtQ,j„ 
thrown  himself  at  the   feet  of  the  King  of  France,  he 
was  sternly  informed  that  he   was  a  rebel  and  a  pri- 
soner, and  that  Flanders  henceforward  was  incorporaled 
with  Ihc  dominions  of  his  Sovereign.* 

It  wjis  in  the  year  following  this  act  of  treachery  that  Quarrel  be- 
the  smothered   enmiiy  between   Philippe  and  Boniface  J**^*^"  P^*- 
kindled   into  open  flame.     Bernard  de  Say^et,  Bishop  ^^^Q^if^^,^ 
of  Pamiers,  whom  the  latter  despatched  into  France  for       j^   ^^ 
the  adjustment  of  some  Ecclesiastical    dispute,  was  a      1301, 
headstrong^   passionate,   and    arbitrary  Prelate,   whose 
violence  on  former  occasions  had  rendered  him  especially 
odious  to  the  King.     The  choice  of  such  a  Minisieri  if 
accidental  was   unfortunate  ;  if  prepense  was  insulting; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  view  that  it  was  regarded  by 
Philippe.     A  charge  of  Treason  was  instituted  against 
the  Legate  by  the  Crown  lawyers;  he  was  affirmed  to 
have  used  imprudent  and  unbecoming  expressions  con- 
cerning   the    King,    and    to  have    compassed   his   de- 
thronement ;    and  the  ready  accusations  of  heresy,  blas- 
phemy, and    simony  being    annexed    to  his    political  i^npri^oa, 
offences,  his  servants  were  submitted  to  the  rack  in  order  mentofthe 
to  extort  confessions ;  and  himself,   in  spite  of  his  ad-  Legate, 
vanced   age,    his  high  dig;nity.    and  his  numerous  in-  ^^^Y  *-• 
firmities,  was  ignominiously  thrown  into  prison. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  Boniface  on  learning  this  un- 
exampled outrage  upon   his  Legate — whos€  diplomatic 
office,  exclusively  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  his  mission, 
ought  to  have   guaranteed  hitn  sufficient  protection — 
were  calm  and  temperate.      He  summoned  the  French 
Clergy  to  attend  him  at  Rome  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber ;  and  he  addressed  a    Remonstrance   to  Philippe, 
full  indeed  of  severity,  but  nevertheless  tinctured   with 
the  spirit  of  paternal   admonition   which  was  claimed 
by  its  opening  paragraph*     It  admonished  the  King  as  The  Bull 
an  erring  Son,  and  commenced  with  the   words  from  AatcuKa 
which   it  has  received   its  name   in   History,    Aufcutla  ^•'*' 
Fili.f     But  Philippe,  unused   to  any  voice  but  that  of 
flattery,  rejected  with  indignation  a  document  which  pre- 
sumed to  discuss  his  faults  ;   he  carefully  suppressed  the 
original  missive,  and  in  laying  his  complaints  before  an 
Assembly  of    the    States-General — probably   the    first  stat«»- 
meeting  in  which   the  Ticrs-Estat^  or  Commons,  were  General* 
summoned  together  with  the   Barons  and   the  Clergy — 
his  Chancellor  was  instructed  to  omit  all  those  strong 
expressions   which   might    be    grating    to   the  ears  of 
Royalty  ;  and  to  exhibit  no  more  than  a  short  abstract 
which  has  been  termed  La  prtiU  Bulle,t  and  which  is  Lapetii* 
sometimes   mistakenly  considered  as  another  genuine  ^"^^f* 
lustrument  promulgated  by  Bonilace. 

♦  MatL  WestrniniiteT,  432.  Promttttndo  M^uer  Carlo  «0pra  m 
di ^tiaratiirlii  ei  di  nmetterli  ttella  omort  dei  Re  et  in  ioro  Ua/o  ei 
ingnoria,  . . . . ,  ,/d  qitaJ  cotapor  lo  uMiverw  ^hmdo  fu  irnula  gr<md€ 
dUiralidr  a  tl  fatto  Siffrtere.  Giuv.  Vtllani,  viiu  32.  Sets  alio 
Oud<?ght'r»t,  Ckron   de  Ftandrt,  ch.  136,  f  224. 

\  Prciivc*  du  ZJi/fcWmrf,  48. 
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BMoej'  The  V«Ucan  declared  ihk  Idtile  Ball  to  be  an  inf 
pudent  forgery ;  and  the  condensatAon  which  it  presented 
of  the  original  expressions,  divested  of  all  the  explanatory 
and  qualifying  context,  weat  very  iar  to  justify  this  op- 
probiious  designation.  Its  terms  ran  as  follows :  *'  Boui- 
fiioe.  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  to  Philippe, 
King  of  the  Franks.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  Conv- 
mandments.  We  wish  you  lo  know  that  you  are  subject 
to  us  in  matters  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  that  the 
collation  of  Benefices  and  Prebends  in  no  vrise  apper- 
tains to  you ;  that  if  you  are  allowed  the  guardianship 
of  vacant  Benefices  it  is  only  to  preserve  their  fruits  lor 
those  who  succeed  to  them  ;  that  if  you  have  conferred 
any  of  them,  we  declare  such  collation  invalid  and  alto- 
gether revoke  it,  pronouncing  those  persons  to  be  Here- 
tics who  maintain  an  opposite  opinion."  These  words 
were  erroneously  received  by  the  Assembly  as  if  they 
constituted  the  original  Bull,  and  the  Chancellor,  Pierre 
Flotte,  permitted  his  auditors  to  remain  in  their  delu- 
sion. The  answer  framed  by  the  King  in  return  (but,  as 
it  is  supposed,  never  absolutely  despatched)  was  coarse, 
^JheEng'i  blustering,  flippant,  and  undignified.  •*  Philippe,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  King  of  the  French,  to  Boniface,  who  calls 
himself  Pope,  little  or  no  g^reeting.  Let  your  very 
great  Fatui^  know  that  we  do  not  submit  to  any  one 
in  matters  temporal ;  that  the  collation  of  vacant  Churches 
and  Prebends  appertains  to  us  by  right  of  our  Royalty ; 
that  their  fruits  are  vested  in  us;  that  the  collations 
which  we  have  made  or  shall  make  are  -valid  both  for 
the  past  and  for  the  future ;  that  we  will  support  all 
persons  thus  appointed  with  the  full  extent  of  our 
power ;  and  that  we  consider  as  Fools  and  Idiots  those 
who  maintain  an  opposite  opinion."* 

Even  if  this  Letter  was  kept  back,  sufficient  indignity 
was  shown  to  Boniface  by  other  proceedings.  His 
Bull  was  publicly  burned,  and  each  of  the  Three 
Estates  addressed  to  him  a  Remonstrance  less  insolent 
in  expression  but  not  less  firm  in  defiance  than  the  docu- 
ment which  we  have  recited  above.t  His  chief  indignar 
tion  on  receiving  these  addresses  was  directed  against 
Pierre  Flotte ;  he  characterised  the  French  Church  no 
more  harshly  than  as  a  foolish  and  mistaken  daughter ;{ 
but  the  Chancellor,  he  said,  was  ^*  a  very  Belral ;"  and, 
alluding  to  the  near-sightedness  with  which  be  was 
affiicted,  he  added,  that  he  was  **blear^yed  in  body,  and 
mentally  altogether  blind."§ 

It  was  early  in  the  following  Spring,  that  in  a  fresh 
Assembly  of  French  Barons  the  ultimate  designs  which 
Philippe  meditated  agamst  Boniface  were  distinctly 
arowed.  Gtiillaume  de  Nogaret,  an  ambiguous  cha- 
racter, half  Military  and  half  Civil,  who  had  been  a  Pro- 
fessor and  a  Judge,  and  was  now  a  Knight,  received 
Instructions  from  the  King  to  denounce  Boniface  as  a 
usurper,  a  false  Pope,  and  a  Heretic,  who  ought  to  be 
cot  off  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church;  and  wlune  arrest 
and  imprisonment  he  therefore  formally  demanded, 
until  judgment  could  be  obtained  from  a  future  Coun- 
cil.!    ^®  Pope,  in  self-<lefence,  retoited  by  a  general 

•  Prtuves  du  Differend,  44. 

t  The  Letter  of  the  Nobles  and  that  of  the  Prelates  may  be 
found  in  the  Preuvu  du  Diff^rend,  60.  67.  That  of  the  Commona 
iskMt 

J  f^erba  deHrtmliM  fiim,  BuH  of  Bcmfhee  to  the  Clargu  of 
Pnmf,    «.65.  ^'    ' 

f  B^Hal-Uh  Pelrm  Fhie;  temvidem  eorpore,  menteqae  esMt- 
cattu.     Id.  ibid, 

II  Nogaret  in  his  Speech  condescended  to  a  miserable  pun  upon 
the  Pope's  name.    Sedet  emm  in  eatkedrd  Beati  Petri  mendananm 
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Bull  of  excommunication  against  all  peraons  who  had    lk« 
prevented  the  French  Clergy  from  obeying  bis  citation  V^v* 
already  issued,  and  summoned  the  King's  Confessor  to     1^ 
Rome ;  but  the  messenger  who  conveyed  this  Bull  w«a     ^^ 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  in  a  new  Asseonbly  of  the     IM 
Barons  the  accusations  of  Nogaret  were  reduced  to  font       ^ 
and  exhibited  in  detail.    The  nine  and  twenty  counts  of    ^ 
this  Indictment,  as  we  may  term  it,  were  framed  aeootd*  .^v 
ing  to  the  subtlest  rules  of  special  pleading.     Many  of  qJ^b 
the  charges  were  mere  repetitions  litde  varied  fiomthsiyi 
each  other ;  and  almost  all  of  them  depended  npon  a  Jm  ^ 
somewhat  nice  induction.    Thus,  the  Pope  was  aooiised 
of  denying  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  proof 
was  obtained  in  the  following  Logical  coune,     B<ni* 
face  had  said  that  he  had  rather  be  a  dog,  an  ass,  or  aaf 
other  brute  animal,   than    a    Frenchman ;    which  he 
assuredly  never  would  have  said  if  he  had  believed  a 
Frenchman  to  have  an  immortal  Soul.*     No  aenmalitf, 
however  odious,  was  omitted  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ui 
crimes,  which  contained  a  singular  admixture  of  the 
blackest  with  the  most  frivolous  offences.     He  was  stig^ 
matized   as  a  sorcerer,   the  possessor  of  a  Familitt 
Spirit,t  a  violator  of  the  secrets  of  the  Confeamoa^ 
the  incestnous  seducer  of  his  own  niece,  and  the  miv- 
derer  of  many  Priests,  and  of  his  predecessor  Celestin; 
and  in  the  same  page,  just  as  seriously,  and  with  as 
much  empliasis,  he  was  declared  a  calumniator  of  the 
French  by  having  called  them   Patarins,  and  of  the 
Monks  black  and  white,  the  Minorites,  and  the  Preachei^ 
by  taxing  them  with  hypocrisy.     Guillaume  de  Plasiu^ 
the  accuser,  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he  believed  each 
charge  which  he  had  recited  to  be  well  (bunded ;  the 
King  admitted  the  appeal  which  was  demanded  to  a 
Council,  in  order  to  procure  the  speedy  assembling  of  ^_| 
which  he  promised  to  exert  himself  to  the  atmosi ;  tbt  ^^j^ 
whole  Parliament  assented;  the  Ecclesiastics,  whowentosfii 
present,  adding  their  wish,  rather  than  their  hope,  tM  ^ 
Boni&ce  might  establish  his  innocence,  and  in  the  mefll 
time  protesting,  beforehand,  against  any  Excommnnica- 
tion  or  Interdict  with  which  he  might  visit  France  ftr 
these  proceedings. 

Weapons  more  to  be  dreaded  than  these  woidy 
Protests  of  Ekrclesiastics  were  employed  by  Philippe  to 
avert  the  Spiritual  Censures  which  it  could  net  ho 
doubted  the  Pope  would  now  issue.  The  King^s  agents 
had  long  been  secretly  engaged  in  establishing  powcrfol 
influence  within  the  Pontiff's  own  dominions ;  and  the 
party  which  a  lavish  distribution  of  treasure  had  gainod 
in  the  town  of  Anagni  was  especially  formidable.  In  tfast 
town,  the  place  of  his  birth,  Boniface  passed  the  tmsm% 
Summer,  and  he  had  already  fixed  the  dth  of  Septemboi 
as  the  day  on  which  he  would  promulgate  a  Boll  »• 
citing  every  past  incident  of  the  struggle  in  which  be  was 
engaged,  directly  and  personally  excommunicating  Phi- 
lippe, and  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  aliegiancOi 
On  the  evening  before  that  day,  Nogaret,  at  the  bead  rfjjja 
three  hundred  Knights  and  a  numerous  Body  of  other  j^^S, 
armed  followers,  entered  Anagni,  with  the  cry  of  ** Death  ^i 
to  Boniface,  The  King  of  France  for  ever  !*'  The  Muni* 


moffUter,  faciens  te^  cum  sit  omnifaric  maleficus,  Boni&ciiim  ■fl—' 
nan,    Preuves  du  Dtffiremd,  56. 

*  Ore  pubiich  dicere  et  preeHcare  non  eruhuii,  we  magis  9eUe  em 
vel  eanem,  vei  asinum,  seu  guodcunque  amxmal  tirmum,  qumui  Hel^ 
cum ;  quod  non  dixiuety  «t  crederet  GaUicum  kahere  mnimmm  fum 
pouet  tttemam  beatitudinem  promereri.     Id,  102. 

f  BUbet  Damonem  privatum  euju$  comiiio  mtitur  im  Bsmifai,  14 
103 
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cfpal  Authtrnlies  had  bet-n  bribed  to  alistain  from  oppo- 
siiioti,  and  the  hilerference  of  the  rabble  was  dexterously 
prevented  by  expoaing  ihe  Pontifical  residence  to  their 
plunder.  Nogaret  was  accompunied  by  Sciarra  Colonuo, 
one  of  a  family  exiled  by  the  Pope,  and  at  whose  hands 
therefore  htlle  mercy  was  to  be  ex  peeled »  But  the  hi^h- 
ftpirjted  old  man,  more  dtg-nified  under  misfortune  than 
in  his  loftiest  heig^ht  of  power,  listened  undismayed  to 
the  noise  of  tumult  increasing^  as  it  approached  more 
nearly  to  his  chamber  of  audience  ;  and  when  Ihc  doors 
were  broken  in,  he  was  fmiud  clad  in  his  robes  of  oflfice, 
with  the  tiara  on  his  brow,  the  keys  and  n  Crucifix 
to  his  hand,  and  seated  on  his  Pontifical  Throne.* 
*'  Strike  when  you  please/*  was  his  sole  reply  to  the 
menaces  with  whtch  he  was  assailed  ;  *'  betrayed  like  my 
Saviour,  and  hard  by  the  gutes  of  death,  I  will  still  die 
as  becomes  His  Vicar  l*'t  Daring  three  dap  in  which 
he  was  permitted  to  remain  in  his  Palace,  (perhaps  be- 
cause his  caplors,  embarrassed  by  the  very  completeness 
of  their  success,  were  not  yet  iully  prepared  for  their 
ulterior  course,)  he  refused  all  sustenance^  either  from 
fear  of  poison,  or  from  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded 
spirit.  On  the  third  mornings  the  populace  of  Anagnf, 
shamed  by  this  outra^  upon  the  Head  of  their  ReU- 
gion,  their  fellow-townsman,  and  their  patron,  and 
struck  with  remorse  at  the  apathy  into  which  they  had 
been  seduced  by  &  pitiful  lust  for  booty,  rose  in  arms 
for  his  deliverance.  They  were  joined  by  peasants  from 
all  the  surrounding^ districts,  who  swelled  their  numbers 
to  ten  thousand  men ;  the  French  were  chased  from  the 
town  after  the  loss  of  many  hves,  and  Boniface  was  de- 
livered from  his  captivity.  But  the  object  of  Philippe 
was  already  compassed,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  re- 
lease ;  and  the  remembrance  of  bis  late  sufferings  and 
humiliation  acting  upon  a  frame  enfeebled  by  the  burden 
of  eighty-six  Winters,  contnbuted  to  bring  him  speedily 
to  the  grave.  He  expired  at  Rome  exactly  one  month 
aflcr  his  restoration  to  freedom  ;  and  the  delirium  of  the 
violent  fever  which  immediately  occasioned  his  death, 
was  magnified  by  his  enemies  into  a  judicial  phrenzy,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  which  infliction,  they  affirmed  that  he 
dashed  his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  chamber  and 
destroyed  himself  by  his  own  act} 

Thus  freed  from  a  dangerous  opponent  and  fully 
triumphant  in  one  quarter,  Philippe  in  another  had  not 
been  equally  successful  The  tyranny  of  Jeau  de  Chas- 
tillon,  the  Governor  to  whose  rule  Flanders  had  been 
committed,  goaded  the  Citizens  of  Bruges  to  a  rising  in 
which  nearly  four  thousand  French  were  massacred. § 
A  son  of  the  imprisoned  Count  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  Burghers,  and  taking  post  at 

♦  Si  J^ce  pararf  delt  amanio  di  San  PierOf  ti  con  ie  chiavi  et 
mwe  in  mano,  et  potest  a  tedere  in  iu  la  sedia  Fapaie.  GioT, 
ViUani,  riii.  63. 

f  JOof  eheorr  iradimenio  come  Oinu  ChrUto  vo^lio  estere  pretf^j 
€f  comfirmfm  morirty  afmeno  vogiio  morire  come  Papa,      Id,  ifud. 

X  A  prophecy  of  Ctflestiu  after  his  difthroiipmeiit  by  Boniface  is 
Clfh:a  cttpil:  Aweentfitti  ut  Fulpea,  regnahiu  ut  Lto^  morierit  mt  Canity 
ThoDiiia  \Va1sin^ham,  ap,  Angtica^  &c.  Camdeni,  497*  Cc  qui  arriva^ 
ftsyi  Du  Puy,  73, 

(  Ptetw  Kdtii^,  a  weaver,  headed  ftiis  ingunedion,  as  the  French 
cho^e  to  terra  the  slru^lt  of  a  fret*  people  to  throw  off"  the  yoke  of 
foreign  conqueBt  obtained  by  treachcrjv  In  order  to  prcTent  any 
of  the  op|>re9Bors  from  escaprn§^,  Kooii^  placed  Mcntinels  at  s^\  the 

gates,  with  intrtniction  not  to  allow  any  one  to  pass  without  de- 
wring  the  walchwurds  Sait  mde  Frieudt  i  a  shibboleth  which 
eflectuaUy  defii>d  all  the  attempts  of  French  proaunciation,  qyad 
hotiet  imiiari  Mhtdent^  ncc  vaknt  recti  rfferre,  Meyer,  JmmI, 
FiamLri^.  x,  £  91.  b. 


Courtrai  awaited  the  attack  of  the  French  army  which 
had  been  put  in  motion  for  the  pnoishment  of  the 
Rebels,  as  they  were  styled  by  their  proud  conqueror. 
The  force  led  by  Robert  Count  of  Artois,  cousin  of  the 
King  aud  the  most  disung^uished  Captain  of  his  time, 
amotinted  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Knights  of 
gentle  blood,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  forty  thousand 
fontassins,*  The  Flemings  were  drawn  up  on  a  plain 
having  the  town  of  Courtrai  in  their  rear,  and  their  front 
and  flanks  protected  by  a  narrow,  semicircular  canal 
which  had  not  been  remarked  by  the  enemy.  The  few 
^ntlemen  amon|^  them  dismounted,  and  mixed  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Burghers,  who  fixing  in  the  ground  the 
butts  of  their  long  pikes  presented  an  impenetrable 
cheval  defrUe.  When  the  hostile  columns  appeared  in 
sight,  the  Priests  commenced  the  solemnization  of  Mass ; 
and  each  soldier,  without  moving  from  his  ranks  to 
commnnlcate,  stooped  forward,  and  plucking  up  the  turf 
before  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  devoted  himself 
by  a  silent  vow  to  what  appeared  almost  certain  death, 
in  defence  of  his  Country, 

Robert  d'Artois  moved  on  proudly  and  carelessly  as 
if  secure  of  triumph.  What  could  the  lowly  artisans  of 
Flanders  hope  to  eff*ect  against  the  high-blooded  chivalry 
of  France  !  When  Raoul  de  Nesle,  a  veteran  soldier, 
holding  the  important  dignity  of  Constable,  proposed  a 
manceovre  which  must  infallibly  have  terminated  in  vic- 
tory, Robert  spumed  every  movement  but  that  of  direct 
advance;  and,  taunting  his  colleague  with  a  marriage 
connection  by  which  he  was  united  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  exclaimed  scornfully*  "  They  are  no 
more  than  Flemish  rabbits,  and  you  yourself  have  some 
of  their  skin?"  The  brave  Knight,  stung  by  the  impu- 
tation, replied  with  energy,  **  Sir,  if  you  charge  even 
with  me,  you  will  charge  far  enough  */'t  and  his  words 
were  soon  amply  verified.  Enveloped  in  clouds  of 
Summer  dust,  the  whole  cavalry,  headed  by  De  Nesle, 
galloped  on  the  enemy's  line  ;  and  when  the  leading 
files  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  canal,  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  on  account  of  the  flat* 
ncss  of  the  country,  they  were  pressed  forward  by  the 
weight  of  the  still  advancing  rear*  Without  the  power 
of  disengaging  themselves  on  the  smooth  and  per- 
pendicular banks,  man  and  horse  continued  to  roll 
over  each  olher|  into  this  narrow  but  all  devouring 
trough  ;  while  the  light-armed  Flemings,  seizing  the 
moment  of  confusion,  readily  threw  themselves  over 
the  canal,  closed  upon  their  enemy  in  rear  and  upon 
both  flanks,  and  completed  their  entire  destruction. 
The  richest  blood  in  France  was  most  profusely 
shed  in  this  memorable  defeat  Six  thousand  men  at 
anns,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  of  dis 
tingutshed  note,  perished  on  the  field.  The  Constable 
was  one  of  the  earliest  who  fell ;  Jean  de  Chastillon, 
whose  severity  had  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  left  among 
the  dead ;  and  Robert  d'Artois  atoned  for  his  rashness 
after  having  been  pierced  with  thirty  wounds.  Some 
estimate  of  the  triumph  of  the  Flemish  may  be  formed 
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*  Giovauoi  Villaiii,  viii.  55. 

f  Robert's  words,  as  giveu  hy  G,  ViTlani,  viiL  56.  ue,  Ph  di«ikf 
ce  tant  deacorml  de  L»mburt^  tt  vot  Cttfutaitfe  Aitves  ancor  d«u  pei 
deh.  The  ConstabVi^  reply  is,  Sire,  »f  vm  ve  re*  uge  irai,  vhm  irtB 
hrne  avami.  Or  us  th«y  stand  a  little  more  lotdligibly  in  tho 
miir^Oi  TVtti  diabie  ce  Bomi  de  guighi  dr*  Ltunbttn,  e  vout  Om<^*tahU 
Qvei  encora  du  jteide  iu  ,  ,  ,  ,,  Sire^  n  vqus  ires  huje  irai,  vm$ 
tret  hten  avatti, 

I  L'um  sopra  talttQy  U  the  repeated  expreoioa  of  G^  Villaiii. 
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when  it  is  added,  thai  they  collected  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  pair  of  g^lt  spurs  as  trophies  of  their 
prowess.* 

No  effort  was  spared  by  Philippe  to  repair  this  great 
loss,  and,  among^  other  expedients,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  short-sighted  and  hazardous  experiment  of  deterio- 
rating  the  national  coinage  ;  a  financial  blunder  which 
he  adopted  more  than  once  during  his  reign,  which 
on  each  occasion  impoverished  hb  own  coffers  and 
produced  almost  universal  bankruptcy,  and  which  has 
entailed  upon  his  name  the  dishonourable  title  of  U  faux 
monnayeur.  The  army  which  he  levied  to  revenge  his 
defeat  exceeded  in  numbers  that  which  he  had  just  lost; 
but  it  was  firmly  encountered,  it  suffered  much  in  skir* 
roishes,  and  the  King,  unable  to  provoke  a  g^eneral  en- 
gagement, was  surprised  by  the  rains,  lost  his  convoys 
and  baggage  in  the  inundations  which  they  caused, 
signed  an  armistice  to  continue  during  the  Winter  months, 
and  fell  back  on  France  without  retrieving  his  glory. 

Before  renewing  his  invasion  he  concluded  that  defini- 
tive Treaty  with  England,  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  his  history ;  and  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  fully  prepare  himself  for  final  and  com- 
plete vengeance,  he  even  extended  his  Truce  with  the 
Flemings  for  twelve  months  longer.  But  the  sturdy 
and  unyielding  opposition  of  that  singular  people  in  the 
end  frustrated  his  hopes.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed  on 
the  Zurick-zee.  and  their  army  completely  routed  at 
Mons  en  Pruelle  ;  yet  so  great  was  their  energy,  that 
within  three  weeks  afler  their  second  disaster  a  well- 
appointed  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  prepared  to 
dispute  the  further  advance  of  the  invaders.  A  war  in 
which  the  defeated,  Antsus-like,  derived  increase  of 
strength  from  their  fall,  was  apparently  interminable ; 
and  Philippe  wisely  abandoned  his  futile  design  of 
conquest.  lie  released  his  prisoners,  and  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Flanders  ;  in  return,  Lille.  Douay, 
and  a  few  places  in  their  vicinity,  were  ceded  to  him,  and 
he  received  two  hundred  thousand  livres  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war.f 

The  two  remaining  chief  transactions  of  Philippe's 
reign  arose  out  of  the  paramount  influence  which  a 
happy  chance  enabled  him  to  establish  over  the  Holy 
See^  but  they  are  involved  in  doubts  which  can  never 
be  dispelled.  The  troubled  Pontificate  of  Boniface 
VIII.  was  succeeded  by  the  short  reign  of  Benedict 
XI.,  on  whose  demise,  (attributed  to  poison,  not  un- 
connected with  the  quarrel  of  his  predecessor, {)  the 
Conclave  remained  undecided  in  their  choice  afler  nine 
months'  deliberation.  At  length,  by  a  secret  agreement 
of  two  leading  Cardinals  of  the  opposite  factions, 
Gaetano  and  Di  Prato,  it  was  determined  that  the  former 
should  nominate  three  ultramontane  Prelates,  one  of 


*  Vellv,  iv.  156.  wherewith  more  than  customary  elegance  of 
Illusion  he  notices  the  parallel  of  the  three  budielM  of  equestrian 
rings  gathered  by  Hannibal  at  Cann£e.  In  our  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Coiirtrai  we  have  closely  followed  the  picturesque,  iJthough 
doubtless  veiy  accurate  narrative  of  6.  Villani. 

f  G.  Vilkuii,  viii.  79.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  was 
the  delivery  to  the  Flemings  of  the  remains  of  their  unhappy  Ckmnt 
Guy,  who  had  died  in  prison  the  year  before.  Oudeffhent,  CJkr,de 
F/andrea,  ch.  140.  f.  234.  b. 

I  Benedict  at  first  showed  himaelf  favourable  to  the  French  in- 
terests; but  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  courage  to  excommunicate 
the  chief  agents  in  the  outrage  committed  at  Anagni.  Within  a 
month  afler  the  issue  of  a  Bull  to  that  efiect,  he  was  poisoned  by 
a  dish  of  figs,  and  strong  suspicion  attached  to  the  pvtief  whom 
be  bad  spiritually  censured. 


whom  having  been  approved  within  forty  days  by  the 
latter,  should  be  raised  by  their  joint  influence  to  the 
tiara.  Gaetano,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Boniface,  named 
three  Prelates  of  his  own  party,  and  Di  Prato,  who  wag 
in  the  interest  of  France,  found  means  to  inform  Phi- 
lippe that  he  only  waited  his  consent  in  order  to  chooie 
Bertrand  de  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux ;  a  Prelate 
whom  the  Ring  by  that  timely  intimation  might  pro* 
bably  attach  to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  hitherto 
avowed  enmity.*  Philippe,  accordingly,  in  a  secret 
interview  made  his  compact  with  Bertrand,t  whose  elec- 
tion was  immediately  declared.  The  new  Pope  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  V.,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Rome  for  the  solemnity  of  his  Coronation,  he  invited  the 
Cardinals  to  attend  him  at  Lyon.  A  fearful  accidcBl 
which  occurred  by  the  falling  of  a  wall  crowded  with 
spectators,  on  the  day  on  which  he  received  the  tiara4 
was  long  considered  as  an  evil  omen  of  that  subsequent 
residence  of  the  Papal  Court  in  France,  which,  from  Us 
seventy  years'  duration,  has  been  compared  by  the  angry 
zeal  of  the  Italian  Historians  to  the  Babylonish  eip- 
tivity.§ 

The  financial  distresses  of  Philippe  were  far  fiom 
being  removed  by  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  aU 
the  Jews  in  France,  preparatory  to  their  expulsion  fim 
bis  dominions.  The  superstition  of  the  tioies  rendered 
this  most  crying  and  cruel  injustice  eminently  popular: 
but  it  was  far  otherwise  when  the  Kingr  assailed  the 
purses  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  and  when,  having  dis- 
charged a  portion  of  the  Crown  debts  in  an  adulterated 
coin,  to  which  thrice  its  real  value  was  assigned,  lie 
suddenly  changed  the  standard,  and  ordered  the  same 
money  to  be  received  in  payment  of  imposts  at  no  more 
than  its  intrinsic  worth.  Public  indignation  was  fieitely 
roused  at  this  iniquitous  Ordinance;  the  Palace  was 
surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  and  but  for  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  severity  the  throne  might  have 
been  endangered.  The  King  suppressed  this  brief  in* 
surrection  by  terror,  but  he  perceived  the  necessity  of 
rescinding  his  late  fiscal  regulations.  It  was  not  amoQg 
the  lower  classes  only  that  discontent  had  t)een  excited: 
the  rich  Body  of  Knights  Templars,  whose  revenue 
suffered  greatly  by  the  irregular  value  of  the  currency, 
is  said  to  have  secretly  prompted  the  popular  move- 
ment ;  and  the  relentless  hatred  with  which  Philippe  wss 
soon  about  to  pursue  that  devoted  Order  has  been  at- 
tributed, among  other  motives,  to  his  discovery  of  their 
participation  in  this  sedition. 

But  the  real  motives  of  the  Persecution  which  we  aie 

*  CoHoMcendolo  huomo  vago  tthmore  et  di  siffmariag  et  dkfn 
Cruoicone,  che  di  natura  son  cupidi. 

f  Philippe  made  six  demands  upon  the  future  Pope  :  1.  his  ova 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  ;  2.  the  absolution  of  tSi  his  asorii 
in  the  quarrel  with  Boniface  ;  3.  a  Grant  of  Tenths  from  Ids  O^y 
for  five  years ;  4.  the  condemnation  of  Boni£ue  ;  5.  the  leioiiito- 
ment  of  the  Colonna  Family :  and  6.  a  conditioOy  which  for  the 
present  he  was  nut  preyed  to  state.  It  probably  related  to  the 
Templars.  6.  Villani,  vui.  80.  Thb  account  of  a  transaction,  whidi 
it  was  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  keep  profoundly  searety  may  be 
thought  too  precise  to  deserve  entire  credence. 

X  Jean  II.  Duke  of  Bur^ndy  was  killed,  and  the  King  hunielA 
together  with  his  Brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who  waa  l»nUimg  the 
bndle  of  the  Pope's  midej  were  hurt  W  this  aecident^  DaFnr« 
HuLduDifftrend,77,  ' 

f  The  Cardinal  Matthew  Rosso  degli  Orsini,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  faction,  who  most  reluctantly  quitted  Bom  on  this 
occasion,  observed  with  great  foresight  to  Di  Frato,  whoM  intiigw 
ia  Boniface's  election  he  had  discovered,  Femuto  se*  oMi  imm  di  cos- 
eiuceme  tdtremmtif  ma  imrdi  n'/emerd  Ai  CAiew  tis  iimiim^  m  MMHi 
fatH  i  QuoMcmiu    Q.  VilUuO,  fill  81. 
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a!)Otit  to  relaie,  belong  to  the  many  mystenei}  whicfi 
accojupany  it,  and  wliicli  defy  investigation.  Tlie  Militnry 
Order  of  Kiii|jht3  Templars  had  existed  little  short  of 
two  Centuries  from  its  orig"inal  foundation  at  Jeru- 
salem.* During"  that  long  perioti,  it  had  continually  in- 
creased in  wealth,  in  reputation,  and  in  ilhistrious  con- 
nections ;  till,  under  the  reign  of  Pfiilippe  le  Bel,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  luimbered  fifleen  thousand  meni- 
bers»  many  of  tliem  scions  of  Ihe  noblest  and  most  an- 
cient stocks  of  every  Country  in  Christendojn,  France 
still  maijitained  her  preeminence  among  them  ;  she 
had  supplied  a  great  majority  of  their  Grand  Masters; 
and  Jacques  de  Molay,  the  occupier  of  that  dignified 
office  nt  the  moment  of  which  we  are  treating,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  was  planning,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Knighls  Hospitallers,  that  conquest  of  Rhodes,  which 
the  latter  afterwards  achieved  single-handed. 

On  one  and  the  same  day,  by  virtue  of  sealed  orders 
deliverc<l  to  each  Provincial  Governor  throughoutFrance, 
every  Templar  in  that  Kingdom  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  his  property  was  sequestered,  and  an 
account  of  it  transmitted  to  Ihe  King.  One  hundred 
and  forty  Knights  were  seized  in  their  own  abode^  the 
Temple,  at  Paris;  and  De  Molay,  who  was  in  their 
company,  had  not  long  arrived  from  Cyprus,  at  the 
express  invitation  of  Philijipe,  by  whom  he  had  been 
rece i ved  with  m n ch  k i nd n ess  at j d  d is t i jic t io n .  Th e  Pope, 
on  lii-st  receiving  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise of  power,  testified  some  resentment  at  the  viola- 
tion of  Ihe  privileges  of  a  Religious  Order ;  bnt  his 
abode  at  Poitiers  and  his  obligations  to  Philippe  forbade 
any  long  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the  King;  and 
content  with  reserving  to  himself  ihe  Processes  against 
the  Grand  Master  and  a  few  other  of  the  principal 
Qflicers,  he  abandoned  the  remainder  to  the  ordinary 
Civil  Tribuuols* 

The  principal  charges  brought  against  the  Order  are 
said  to  have  been  framed  by  two  Criminals  condemned 
to  imprisonment,  one  of  them  himself  an  apostate 
Templar;  and  they  involve  sufhcient  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction, in  many  of  their  leading  particulars,  to  en- 
sure rejection,  at  least  by  posterity.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  rites  of  admission  to  an  Association^  professedly 
established  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  support  of 
Christianity,  commenced  by  a  solemn  renotmcement  both 
of  God  and  Christ,  by  spurning  the  Crucifix,  by  Ihe 
worship  of  a  hideous  Idol,  and  by  an  act  of  initiation 
dij^gusling,  unmeaning,  and  ridiciduus.  Unspeakable 
pollutions  were  not  oidy  tolerated  but  enjoined  by  their 
rules.  The  clioicest  unguent  with  which  a  Templar 
could  nourish  the  long  beard  distinctive  of  his  Order, 
was  the  fat  of  a  roasted  Babe,  the  illegitimate  o (fspr ing 
of  some  one  of  the  Brotherhotxl,  perhaps  of  himself, 
alkr  it  had  been  sacrificed  with  helhf?h  orgies.  His 
most  delicious  cup  was  mingled  with  the  iLshes  of  some 
deceased  comrade,  burned  expressly  to  temper  a  beve- 
rage, which  was  asserted  to  inspire  courage  and  mutual 
fidelity.f     And  lastly,  it  was  averred  that,  being  secretly 

*  The  Order  was  founded  in  a.  d.  II 18  l)y  nine  French  Knights, 
i»lio  tkvoted  themselvps  to  the  service  of  Gud  and  the  dtsPt^ncu  of 
Pit^^rini!!  to  the  Huly  Laud*  Tht*  Brotherhood  tkrivtid  iia  name 
from  a  re^idt'nee  near  the  Temple,  ftssi^jni'd  to  it  by  Baldwin  IL 

f  Th«  Uskok  Pi  rule*  u\  the  Adriatic,  suppressed  by  Venice  in 
the  early  pari  of  the  XVllth  Ceotury,  drank  (he  blood  of  their 
murdei^d  prisoners  fVom  a  Bimihir  supirmtitiim ;  but  Ihe  Uakoka 
were  it  tmrbaroDit  horde  eotnpoi*ed  of  outta^ib  from  every  nation  :n 
Kiim[w :  die  TenntlurSj  on  the  other  handj  xnw  H  Corp9  cfcA/c  of 
her  nubWl:  i>oi^ 
VOL.  XI* 
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Absurdity 


and  in  heart  Mohammedans,  the  Templars  had  betrayed      France. 
the  Holy  Land  and  bartered  it  to  the  Stiltan  for  Gold,      "-^^-^^^^^m 

Pride,  licentiousness,  avnrice,  and   ambition,  an  over-       From 
weenijiff  lust   for  both  wealth  and  power,  and  an  in- 
fluence and  ascendency  daiifj^eroua  to  the   exislence  of 
every  Government   under  which  they  livedo  mi^ht  per- 
ha])s  have  been  charged  upon  Ihe  Templars  with  justice; 
and  mighl  tiave  alTorded  smflicietit  it?  as  on  s  for  the  policy 
of  extinnruishing  tlieir  Order*     But  common  sense  and  ^"the  iirui* 
all  experience  revolt  ap^inst  belief  in  the  atrocities  which  dpal 
formed  the  basis  of  their  accusation.     When  were  fifteen  charges, 
thousand  men  ever  linked  lopjetlier  by  professed  bonds 
of  unprofitable   crime   and    nnnatural   demoralization  ? 
What  benefit  was  to  be  derived  by  secret  apostasy  from 
a  Relifrion  wluch  they  had  openly  sworn  to  .iphold  with 
their  lives  ?     Yet  the  solitude  of  a  dungpeon,  Ihe  ntconies  Confetstoni 
of  torture,  and  the  terrors    of  an    excrucialingr   death,  ^'xtorted 
wrunj2^  from   many  of  the  prisoners  a  partial  c*>ufession  JJj^^^"^^^^!^- 
of  guilt;  and  in  each  of  ihe  Interrogatories  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Knights  slill  preserved  to  ns,  the  ad- 
mission of  some  one  of  the  charges  is  Io  be  discovered,* 
No  further  evidence,  it  may   he  t!iought,    need  be  re- 
quired  of  the  alter  futility  of  any  criminal  process  in 
which  the  rack  is  admitted  as  chief  cross-examiner. 

Meantime,  the  Pope,  urged  on  by  Phibppe,  avowed  his  Clemeat  V 
conviction   of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  summoned  sammom 
an  CEcunienicnl  Conncil  to  meet  at  Vienne  on  the  1st  J^fYi^^^^J^^^ 
of  October,   1310,    to   decide  respecting   the   ultimate 
destiny  of  the  Order.     But   the  prisons  of  France  over- 
llowed   with   captives,    notwithstanding  the   many  who 
had  perished  by  torture,  by  hunger,  or  by  despair.    The 
first  capital   punishments  were  not  inflicted   till   nearly  i^^pj^j^*^ 
tTVO  years  hud  passed  since  ihe  arrests  ;  and  ihen  fifty-six      j^  ^^ 
Knighls,  who    had    retracted    their   confessions,    were      13Q<)\ 
burned  as  relapsed^ — ^burned,  not  only  alive,  but  slowly, 
gradually*  and   limb  by  limb,!  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
protesting   their  innocence  amidst  their  last  shrieks  of 
agony.     Fresh   executions,  attended  with   similar  hor- 
rors, rapidly  succeeded  each  other ;  and  when   a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Pope  commenced  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Grand  Master,  so  acute  had  been  Ids  sulFer-  Exarairn.. 
ings  ill   prison,  that  the  Proces-verbal  (unused  as   are  tion  of  the 
snch  documents  to  tenderness  of  expression)   describes  ^.^^^^ 
him  in  words  of  irresistible  pathos.     The  old  man,  says 
that  Instrument  of  blood,  appeared  **  lo  have  lost   his 
fdculties,  and  seemed  as  one  beside  himself  "J     He  was 
remanded  tor  a  few  days  till  he  could  answer ;  and  he 
then  affirmed   thiU  he  knew  no  evil   of  bis  Order,  to 
which  he  had  belonged  during  ten  years;  and  that,  tiot* 
withstanding  his  ignorance  and  his  poijerly,  four  cleniers 
being   the  only    money   which   he   possessed,    he    was 
ready  to  undertake  its  defence.     He  was  reminded  that 
no    advocates   were    allowed    to    criminals   accused    of 
Heresy ;  and  a    former   deposition  which    it  was  pre- 
tended that   he  had  made,  attested  by  three  Cardinals, 
was  read  to  him.     He  listenefl  with  unfeigned  astoniah- 


♦  Sisiuondi,  Hist.  de  fran^it,  ir.  206.  and  the  aatliorities  cited 
in  his  note  to  the  ^la^:*!  following, 

■|^  Face  mettcre  futtco  n  joncf/f,  rt  a  poco  a  poco  runa  innnsi  tatiro 
nrdirr.  And  sue  ihe  accuuat  of  the  t?xectitions  ^\^xi  by  Bocaccio, 
/  C«ii  tUgti  Hmmim  Uiutiri^  ix,  i^ntarncnie  faccrndo  urd^rii^  fftr 
tutio  a  €orpQ  piVfw  |it<i:io  ^ii  ahbrttcciatono.  p.  568.  Ed.  Fiorenxa, 
1590. 

I  Fiifuiti  ri  mn  bene  compot  mrtttU ;  words  which  DuPuy  (De 
la  C^MrCtmHoittm  ties  Trmpfier.t,  w/i.Tlwianum,  vii.  p.  xi  J>.l|*j)  wishes 
to  interpfut  of  tialuml  imbecibly  and  weakiiesi ;  but  it  if  litHe 
liltdy  the  administration  of  the  Order  would  hmffi  Ucen  ifltnutod 
to  any  but  a  perftou  of  tuynd  abilities. 
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Btiioiy.  ment  to  its  conieRti,  crotsed  himfldi^aiid  obMnred,  that 
if  Jthe  Cardinals  had  been  of  another  quality,  he  should 
have  well  known  in  what  fashion  to  answer  them.  The 
Cardinals,  he  was  told,  were  not  personages  to  take  up 
wager  of  battle ;  and  he  explained  that  such  was  not 
his  meaning,  but  that  he  would  have  prayed  God  to 
award  to  them  that  punishment  which  the  Turks  and 
Saracens  inflict  on  liars  by  beheading  and  eviscera- 
tion.* 

The  Council  of  Vienne  did  not  assemble  till  more 
than  a  year  afler  the  time  originally  appointed  for  its 
meeting;  and  on  its  second  Session,  Clement  lolemnly 
pronounced  the  abolition  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. The  Apostolic  Constitution  enjoining  this  sup- 
pression is  couched  in  equivocal  language.  **  Whereas 
many  confessions  obtained  from  prisoners  render  their 
Onler  greatly  suspected,  and  whereas  moreover  evil 
reports  bruited  abroad,  Tehement  suspicions,  and  more 
especially  the  loud  accusation  presented  by  the  Prelates, 
Dukes,  Counts,  Barons,  and  Commons  of  France  have 
occasioned  great  scandal,  which  cannot  be  extinguished 
so  long  as  the  said  Order  continues  to  exist-therefore,** 
ftc.  These  are  not  the  terms  in  which  a  Judge,  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner,  delivers  his  sentence. 

The  last  act  of  this  Tragedy  was  the  execution  of  the 
Grand  Master,  wiiich  did  not  occur  till  nearly  two  years 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Body  over  which  ha  had 
Ifarchll.  presided.  Three  other  dignitaries  of  the  Order  had 
A.  D.  been  reserved  with  him  in  confinement,  and  all  of  them 
1314.  were  led  out  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  a 
8caff()ld  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  where  their 
pretended  confessions  were  read,  and  they  were  ad- 
judged to  perpetual  imprisonment.  When  the  chief 
Commissioner  had  finished  his  recital,  De  Molay  and 
one  of  his  comrades  in  a  firm  tone  protested  their  in- 
nocence, and  retracted  the  confession  attributed  to 
them.  It  had  either  been  falsified,  they  said,  in  the 
Procei-Verbal  by  advantage  taken  of  their  ignorance  of 
Liatin,  or  it  had  been  extorted  in  moments  during  which 
they  were  bereaved  of  all  mental  power  by  the  acuteness 
of  torture.  The  Prelates  were  embarrassed  by  this  avowal, 
not  less  unex[)ected  than  that  made  by  Cranmer  under 
similar  circumstances ;  and  they  recommitted  the  pri- 
soners to  their  dungeon.  But  Philippe  was  more  prompt ; 
he  prepared  a  stake  within  sight  of  his  Palace  Gardens, 
and  burned  the  two  Knights  on  that  same  evening,  at 
the  hour  of  Vespers.  It  was  said  that  De  Molay,  while 
amid  the  flames,  cited  the  Pope  to  appear  within  forty 
days,  the  King  within  a  year  and  a  day,  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God.  The  death  of  each  of  his 
PersecutorR,  which  followed  within  the  term  prescribed, 
no  doubt  gave  birth  to  the  story ;  but  its  very  existence 
may  be  assumed  as  a  token  that  popular  opinion  inclined 
in  favour  of  the  sufferers. 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  secret  History  of  this 
most  striking  transaction  would  far  exceed  our  narrow 
limits,  and  could  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The 
only  one  of  Philippe's  motives  for  originating  and  follow- 
ing up  the  persecution,  which  is  free  from  obscurity,  is 
the  great  gain  Which  accrued  to  him  by  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  Order.  Nominally,  indeed,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
but  they  did  not  obtain  it  till  afler  payments  so  extrava- 
gant  as  for  a  long  time  to  impoverish  them  by  their  appa- 

*  De  la  Condernnatim  de$  Tempiiert,  ap,  Thuanunii  vii.  j).  xi 
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rent  increase  of  revenue.*  To  ararioe  there  iilitfledoabt  ftwao 
must  be  added  some  bitter  feeling  of  personal  hatred. 
Philippe  never  forgave  ;  and  the  other  Process  which  we 
have  before  mentioned  that  he  negotiated  with  Ronie,«uffi- 
ciently  attests  that  even  the  grave  was  powerless  to  dis- 
arm his  inextinguishable  resentment  The<ibject  nearest 
his  heart,  immediately  afler  the  accession  of  Clement  V., 
was  to  wreak  a  posthumous  vengeance  on  Bonifcee,  by  ^^ 
coupling  his  name  with  perpetnal  infamy.  He  offered  ^^^J^ 
to  establish  his  Heresy  by  indisputable  witnesses  before  thecarii 
the  Apostolical  Court ;  he  demanded  that  his  temains  aaiiiii  ei 
should  be  disinterred ;  and  that  all  the  Acts  of  hs  Bodfaei 
Pontificate  should  be  annulled.  ^  ^ 

To  declare  that  Boniliice  had  not  been  a  legitimate     ^^ 
Pope,  was  in  great  measure,  as  Clement  could  not  but 
perceive,  to  invalidate  his  own  election  ;  for  the  nomi- 
nations made  by  a  false  Pontiff  could  be  of  none  effeett 
and  the  majority  therefore  of  the  existing  Sacred  College 
would  be  said  to  occupy  their  dignities  ille^lly.    WW^ 
out  directly  opposing  the  requests  of  PhiKppe,  demerit 
therefore  discreetly  temporized,  and  postponed  the  es- 
amination  of  the  Cause  till  the  assembly  of  the  Genenl  TMbi 
Council  at  Vienne.     But  the  rancour  and  impetaosity  **** 
of  the  King  urged  him  to  an  earlier  hearing ;  mid  tfae  ^^T 
Process,  as  conducted  at  Avignon  in  the  beginning* of  tlK 
year  1310,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  judicial 
vestigations  presented  by  History.    Nogaret  and 
were  again,  as  before  in  his  lifetime,  the  accusers  of  the 
deceased  Pope ;  and  the  charges  which  they  advanced 
were  similar  to  those  already  recounted.     Among  Urn 
statements  of  numberless  other  witnesses,  (many  of  them 
of  broken  character,  and  affording  evidence  of  that 
own  crimes  by  the  very  testimony  through  which  tliey 
endeavoured  to  establish  those  of  the  Pope,)  all  ChristCB- 
dom  was  struck  dumb  by  one  deposition.     Three  gen- 
tlemen of  unblemished  reputation  and  of  distingniriied  ^y 
bhrth,  natives  respectively  of  Florence,  of  Bologna,  and  ^"^ 
of  Lucca,  and  who  had  filled  the  honourable  office  ef 
Ambassadors  from  their  separate  Governments,  declared 
that  Boniface,  in  their  joint  presence,  had  asserted  tfae 
eternity  of  the  Universe,  and  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus.     The  charges  which 
impute  licentiousness  to  Boniface  may  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  morals  of  the  Clergy  of  his  time  were 
universally  dissolute  ;  those  which  assert   his   alliance 
with  Demons  and  Sorcerers,  grave  as  they  were  esteemed 
when  produced,  will  not  now   require   consideration; 
but  that,  on  testimony  which  appears  indisputable,  the 
Head  of  the  Christian  Church  should  be  proved  wantonly 
and  gratuitously   to  have   avowed  an  infidelity  which 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  his  own  power,  is  a  paradia 
which  Human  Wit  must  ever  be  incompetent  to  resolve. 

Every  fresh  witness  increased  the  embarrassment  ^^"^'Jf 
Clement.     He  could  not  exonerate  Boniface  without  at  ^^ 
the  same  time  imputing  felsehood  and  subornation  to^*" 
the  King  of  France;  he  could  not  condemn  him  with- 
out  disorganizing  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of 
the  Church.     It  is  probable  that  Philippe  had  acuteness  ™n** 
enough  to  perceive  this  latter  hazard ;  and  that  satisfied"**^ 
wifh  the  exposure  which  he   had  made   of  his   great 
enemy,  and  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  maa- 
tery  which  he  possessed  over  Rome,  he  of  his  own 

•  Liquali  ricomperancro  grandiuimo  temro  dai  Re  H  da'  Si" 
gnori  che  fhavean  occapate;  ^nde  ia  Magaeme  deiU  Spedmie  m 
eredetle  ester  ricea,  ei  per  h  gnmde  dehito  m  eke  mirh  per  tueai- 
tar/e  vsnne  in  tnal  tiato,    G.  Villani^  iz.  22L 
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accord  forebore  to  press  to  datu^rous  exUemiiies  & 
measure  which  niip^ht  render  nothing  warlh  a  tool  now 
sa  valuable.  He  agreed,  there  Ion*,  to  n  compromise,  by 
which  Clemeat  was  extritraled  from  his  dilemma ;  and 
a  Bull  appeared,  which,  without toucliing  upon  the  prin- 
cipul  qviestion  of  the  g^tiill  or  innocence  of  fiotufacey 
declared  that  the  motives  of  the  Kin(?  of  Fnauce  la 
instituting-  the  inquiry  were  pure  and  honourable.  It 
at  the  same  time  annulled  aJI  the  spiritual  censures 
which  the  late  Pope  had  directed  against  France,  and 
granted  absulytioii  even  toNogaret  and  thirteen  others 
who  had  participated  witli  him  in  the  outrage  at  Anagul, 
on  condition  of  their  devoting  tlie  remainder  of  their 
lives  to  service  in  Palestine*  Subsequently,  at  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  the  Pontifieale  of  Boniface  was  de> 
dared  legal,  and  he  was  exculpated  from  the  imputatioa 
of  Heresy.* 

A  lew  words  may  suOice  for  the  remainder  of  this 
reign,  the  pecuhurity  of  many  transactions  ia  whicb 
has  imperatively  rec^iiired  a  somewhat  detailed  mimtm. 
A  feud  between  the  Citizens  of  Lyon  and  their  Arch- 
bishop, which  Philippe  himself  had  cncoura^d,  enabled 
the  rapacious  Prince  to  annex  that  important  City  to  hisr 
Crown.  The  state  of  Flanders  once  agmn  obliged  him 
to  arm,  but  withoul  proceeding  to  absolute  hostilities. 
His  finances  continued  embarrassed,  and  his  domestic 
tranquillity  was  broken  by  disorders  in  the  fanniUes  of 
his  three  sons.  One  of  tliem  avenged  the  infidelity  of 
hts  wite  by  death;  another  by  the  Cloister;  the  third 
by  temporary  repudiation  ;  and  the  adulterers  were  con- 
demned to  a  punishment,  in  which  cruelty  appears  to 
h»Ye  exhausted  itself  in  semrch  of  refinement.  At  length 
aAcf  a  tedious  ilhiess,  produced  by  an  accident  in  hunt* 
ing,  Philippe  !e  Bel  terminated  a  life  of  forty-eight  years 
and  a  reign  of  twenty-tiine,  in  which,  although  it  is  in 
many  points  of  greut  note  in  Hifelory,  he  contributed 
neitlier  to  the  happiness  of  his  people  nor  to  his  own 
gloFy. 
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PART  11. 
ANNALS  OF  GERM.1NY  AND  rTALY 


During  the  first  half  of  the  Xlllth  Century  it  is  still 
necessary  to  confine  the  German  ami  Italian  Annals  in 
a  single  channel.  The  ibrmer  indeed,  if  taken  sepa* 
rBtely,are  altogether  barren  ;  and  the  sole  interest  whidl 
the  History  of  the  Empire  affords  arises  from  its  coi*- 
nection  with  the  Southern  peninisula.  The  death  of 
Henry  VL  and  the  accession  of  Innocent  11 T,  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair  were  nearly  simultaneous  ;  and  the  late 
Emperors  infant  son  Frederic  was  left  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Pope»  who  administered  the  government 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  far  more  as  if  they  were  his  own 
Kingdoms  than  as  belonging  to  a  ward.  The  two  great 
ikctiofia  in  Germany^  however,  were  little  inclined  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  government  of  a  child^  not- 

*  See  th«  Bull,  Prewtti  du  Differend,  592.  One  of  the  tnoit 
masterly  portiojifl  of  M.  tie  Slsrouodi'B  Hist.dn  Fraitfais  i«  the 
clear  anolykis  which  ha  has  pniseattid  of  the  Process  im^ainit  Boiii- 
ikct!  Vm.  (torn.  ix.  ch.  xxiii.)  An^i''  one  wh(»  lut^  but  gUncv'd  at  this 
iiitermiimble  pages  of  Raynalduit  iiiul  of  Dn  Puy*  must  be  at  oace 
KWiiK  of  the  yuweanetl  tliiiyrinict;  and  dt^xturous  faculty  of  ai> 
rani^nieut  which  bo  app«reutly  bopeltiss  a  ta^ik  re^tiiTed,  aad  has 
tec«ived. 


withstanding  tlie  alieffiance  which   Henry  had  exacted    Germany 
before   his  death  ;  and  the  Ghibelins  named  as  King  of  «nd  Italy, 
the  Romans,  Philip  Duke  ot^  Suabia,   next   brotiier  of  ^— ^.^^-^ 
their  deceased   iMonarch,  who  assumed  the  Crown   as      *''****» 
custos  fi>r   his  nephew  ;  the  Giielfs  bestowed   the  same      ^*  ^* 
title   on  Otho  IV.,  Duke   of  Saxony  and   Bavaria^  and      1*^*- 
son  of  Henry  the  Lion.     Tlw  Holy  See  huil  invariably         ^ 
shown  itself  hostile  to  the  Suabian  Family,  and  Innocent      i^Aqq' 
followefi  the  steps  of  his  predecessors    by   continuing  to 
oppose  its  aggrandisement;  bnt   in   the   lon^  eiisuing 
contest  between  the   ri%al  Princes  which   harassed  Ger- 
many for  ntaily  eight  years,  neUher  party  ever  attained 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  claim  the  Im|>erial 
Crown  at  Rome,     Phihp  waa  at  kng Ih  triumphant,  and  Succew  of 
having'   forced   his    competitor,   aAer  a   total    dtteat  at  Wnlip. 
Cologne,  to  seek  refuge  with   his  uncle  John  in  Eng-      a.  d, 
land»  he  readily  found  means  of  reconciliation  with  the      120Q» 
sagacious  and  politic  InnoceuL     At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, at  which   his  power  appeared  ibr  the  first  time  to 
rest  on  an  enduring  basis,  his  lite  was  terminated  by  a 
private  fend.     The  fierce  temper  of  Otho  of  Wittlesbach, 
Count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  had  induced  Philip  to  retract 
a  promise  which  he  had   onm  onMle  of  bestowing  his 
daughter's  bund  on  that  p<Mir«RM  Noble  ;  and  Otho,  in  His  osiaan- 
revenge,  poniarded  him  wMlft  confined  to  his  cliajiiber  option, 
by  indisposition,  s§igmii§  tipott  him  horse   after  diseng^ag*      ^*  ^* 
ing  himself  from  the  terrified  attisodaa^  and  escaped     l^^^* 
pursuit,* 

Wearied  by  Civil  war»  the  GecauuM^oii  the  death  of  otho  IV. 
Philip,  unanimously  ackiiow1edg«d  tkB  claim  of  Otho^  crowned  at 
who  in  the   following  year  was  crowned  by  Innocent  at  ^^T*i 
Rome,     Yet  notwithstanding  the  Imperial  power  was     "^  *    ' 
now  vested  in  a  Family  whose  cause  hud  always  been      iqaq 
espoused  by  the  Papacy,  the  main   interests  of  the  two 
Courts  were  too  decidedly  at  variance  to  permit  their 
amity   to  be  of  long  continuance  ;   and  for  a  while  we  Hla  quazrel 
shall  perceive  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Ghibelin  claimant  *'*b  Itimi- 
opposed  by  the  Pope  to  a  Guelft  possessor  of  the  Em-  *='^^^^^' 
fim^  whom  himself  had  but  recently  invested  with  that 

*  Otbo  liad  treacherously  aawnitnatad  a  nstaiaer  of  Philip,  who 
on  that  account  rvfu&vd  to  complete  tbf  propowKl  alliance  with  hta 
dau|;hter.  The  Count  afterwards  souj^ht  tht;  hand  of  a  Princess  of 
Poland,  and  asked  lett«n»  of  rvconiinendation  from  Philip,  who 
was  h«r  kintauui,  Havlsf  smm)  nkgivingt,  however,  as  to  the  rv*! 
coatenls  of  tlies*  tepaicbetr  vhtdi  ha  himaelf  waa  uuablc  to  d»> 
cipher,  nam  t*i>  minim's  iitwrat  ip*e  non  egnovit^  he  coni|i^lIed  a 
Secretary  to  read  thetn^  9i«i,  vbi  vidit  htrraa  Vhis^  e^tp^vtt,  Philip, 
it  seema^  had  written  his  rt^al  opinion  uf  the  Count,  and  had  dis. 
Boadefi  his  relatiun  from  the  match,  and  this  candour  cost  him  hia 
l]£e.    Kranta,  StueumOf  lih,  rii.  p.  193. 

f  We  hav«  already  expIaJnisd  th«  origin  of  these  partv  nameii  tia 
connected  with  (Jrrman  History,  ch.  Ixaui.  p.  6J3.  Th«liist  ht!ire«a 
of  the  Bavarian  Gut!ilf!<i  married  a  yDun|;r<er  son  of  the  House  of 
£it«,  the  most  powerful  Family  in  £aiftera  Lomhafdy,  wht^  aboeit 
the  end  of  the  X.Ilih  Cantury  becamo  the  Head  of  the  Church- 
Party  in  their  own  district  The  opponilion  raided  by  thia  faction 
to  the  Gliibelm  or  Stiabiau  Emperors,  transferred  the  two  Gcrmaa 
names  to  Italy  :  and  in  the  c&s^  of  Otho  lY^^  those  nameNi  with 
little  regiard  lo  their  Famtly  origin,  signified  no  moti^  than  that  a 
Guttlf  espoused  the  side  ot  tht!  Pujm?,  a  Ghibelin  tlmt  of  the(Guelf) 
EiTiperor.  The  sttiry  related  by  Ginnnone  (xvi,  L)  of  the  Feud 
between  the  Iloiuies  of  the  Buoodelmouti  and  Amailei  at  Floreucoi 
by  no  meaua  accounts  for  ibe  adoption  of  the  nameti  in  Italy. 

Kranta  has  |;iven  a  fearful,  but  probably  by  uo  means  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  Ihe  fury  of  thia  party  spirit  in  Italy*  SwA  qud 
de  tma  Tartars  ftaid  duittuione  tattctt  Civitute*  per  ivt  anntu  tttmmi* 
tuarttfMf  mm*  circtunvcciwHttmit  et  vtriiffmuMo  ctrcHttn  imp/wtt^f 
impiat^hxU  odto  tutviuni  iavwrm^  ttiCMCimteM  qutdnam  r<i  im  re  ittit- 
quantmr*  Norn  mvdo  rmm  ngna  hp^/ictt  ftubent  advrraa,  §fd  c&lorft, 
(trrtp  /rttctuSf  ktibUut  corpwum^  iptc  hommum  tncrMttts,  di^Uorttm 
amcrepUH*,  ^t  ont  ftrntu*  mam  Jknimere  parUum  MtgntfiLUiimtnu 
iSajvntSi  Yiii,  p.  207, 
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dignity.  Innocent's  grand  object  was  to  erect  the  Holy 
Sec  into  a  powerful  temporal  State;  and  during  the 
weakness  of  the  Empire  by  its  late  disputed  succession, 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  March  of  Ancona 
and  the  Duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Romagna.  In  his 
further  hope  to  extort  from  Otho  more  important  por- 
tions of  the  great  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
which  had  been  withheld  by  his  predecessors,  Innocent, 
however,  was  disappointed ;  and  the  enmity  which  this 
refusal  generated,  occasioned  for  a  time  the  anomaly 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  in  Italian  Politics.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Pope  secured  for  the  youthful  Fre- 
deric II.,  hitherto  restricted  to  his  hereditary  Sicilian 
dominions,  the  powerful  support  of  Philippe  Auguste  of 
France,  and  of  many  of  the  discontented  Saxon  Nobles : 
and  he  was  already  preparing  to  dispute  the  Imperial 
claim,  on  German  ground,  when  Otho  prudently  antici- 
pated the  struggle  by  invading  Naples.  In  spite  of  an 
Excommunication  which  Innocent  hastened  to  promul- 
gate, Otho  was  everywhere  successful,  and  he  felt  as-' 
sured  of  wresting  his  throne  from  the  young  King  of 
Priests,*  as  he  contemptuously  termed  Frederic,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  Germany  by  a  hazardous  insurrection.    * 

Frederic  pursued  with  vigour  the  advantage  thus 
offered  to  him,  and  at  once  transferred  the  seat  of  war 
into  Germany.  So  powerfully  was  he  supported  in  the 
upper  districts  beyond  the  Moselle,  that  Otho  felt  unable 
to  meet  him  in  the  field;  and  when  the  memorable 
overthrow  at  Bouvines  had  destroyed  the  force  with 
which  the  Emperor  hoped  to  check  the  diversion  made 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  no  chance  remained  of  further 
opposition.  He  lived,  indeed,  four  years  longer,  but 
abandoned  by  all  his  Princes,  and  apparently  in  privacy 
at  Brunswick.  From  the  details  which  we  possess  of 
his  last  moments,  it  would  seem  that  he  addicted  him- 
self to  the  austerest  penance,  under  a  belief  that  his 
misfortunes  were  the  result  of  the  Papal  wrath.' 
Stripped  naked,  and  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  long  discipline  from  the  Priests  who  sur- 
rounded him,  while  the  Miserere  was  chanted ;  ever 
urging  them  to  strike  yet  harder,  and  inviting  even  his 
scullions  to  trample  upon  his  neck.f  So  profound  a 
humiliation  won  mercy  from  the  Vatican.  Hono- 
rius  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Innocent  in  the  tiara,  con- 
firmed the  absolution  which  the  attendant  Bishop  had 
not  denied  ;  and  the  remains  of  this  spirit-broken  and 
degraded  Prince  were  allowed  interment  with  Imperial 
honours  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaise. { 

Of  the  great  part  which  Innocent  III.  took  in  the 
IVth  Crusade,  and  of  the  chief  stains  on  his  active  and 
ambitious  Pontificate,  the  Persecution  of  the  Albigenses 

*  In  contemptum  Roman  tg  Ecc/esiee  Regem  Frederiatm  Regem 
appeliavit  Presbyterorum,  Riccardo  da  S.  Germano,  cited  by  Gian- 
none,  xv.  3. 

J  Optima  art f em  tpet  aa/utis  in  iantd  cfmiritione  is  the  orthodox 
uction  of  Krantz  after  relating  so«ie  of  the  above  particulars. 
Saxonioj  vii.  199.  The  others  maybe  found  in  Martenne,  7%e#. 
Anecdotum^  torn.  iii.  p.  1374,  where  a  Narratio  de  morte  Othonit  IK 
Imp.  is  printed  ex  MS.  Filtarienti,  Thomas  of  Walsingham 
assures  us  that  the  dying  Emperor,  heing  unable  to  swallow  the 
viaticum,  humbly  adored  it  with  outstrctcherl  arms ;  and  that  the 
consecrated  wafer,  leaping  from  the  liands  of  the  Priest,  buried  itself 
within  the  left  side  of  the  willing  recipient,  towards  the  region  of 
the  heart ;  the  aperture,  which  spontaneously  opened  at  its  approach^ 
closing  again  without  a  scar.     Ap.  Caradeni  Anglica^  p.  46 1 . 

X  According  to  an  ancient  inscription  in  that  Church,  which,  with 
the  customary  privilege  of  an  epitaph,  describes  it  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  grotmdchtige  Kayter  Otto, 
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and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  enough  has  ■  Gcra 
been  already  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  Chapter.  •a^I 
Few  Papal  reigns  have  been  more  enterprising,  more 
brilliant,  and  more  successful ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  European  Sovereign  who  at  some  time  did  not 
bow  beneath  his  despotism.  Occupied  in  ihe  engross- 
ing pursuit  of  enlarging  the  temporal  power  of  bis  See, 
in  his  private  habits  he  was  liberal  and  unostentatious; 

he  adorned  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  by  Learning,  and  he    

did  not  pollute  it  by  immorality.*     In  the  year  afler  ladte 
the  close  of  the  IVth  Council  of  Lateran,  which  he  had  of  Um 
successfully  directed  to  the  support  of  Frederic  IL,  and  ^2* 
to  the  condemnation  of  Heresy,  he  terminated  at  Pfe-   ^ 
rugia,  a  reign  which  had  lasted  nineteen   years,  and     ^J 
which  he  had  commenced  at  the  unusually  early  age  of 
thirty-seven. 

Frederic  II.  had  been  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  Aaib 
four  years  before  the  death  of  Otho.     When  that  event  jj ^W 
occurred,  he  could  entertain  little  doubt  of  his  investi*  • 
ture  with  the  Empire  by  the  hands  of  Honorius  III., 
who  before  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate  bad  long^ 
held  the  honourable  post  of  Governor  of  Palermo.    But' 
the  Pope  not  only  knew,  but  resolved  also  to  exercise  the 
superiority  which  change  of  station  had  bestowed ;  and 
he  refused  to  bestow  the  Imperial  Crown  till  bis  former' 
master  solemnly  engaged  to  undertake  a  Crusade.    Two'Hafn 
years  elapsed   after  his  accession  before  Frederic  ap-"*"* 
peared  at  Rome ;  and  many  obstacles  then  intervened' 
to  prevent  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  this  extorted  promise. 
Puglia  demanded  organization,  and  many  of  its  Barons' 
were  to  be  restrained  only  by  force  of  arms.     Sicily  TkaSi 
was  yet  more  disturbed ;  for  the  Saracens,  who  occupied'^'** 
the  mountainous  districts  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,*?^ 
profited  by  their  strong  position  to  ravage  the  surround*'!^  i^ 
ing  plains;  and    were    not  unfrequently    assisted   in-    4.1 
their  work  of  rapine  by  roving  bands  of  their  Country-*   Itt 
men  from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Africa.    To  remedy- 
this  crying  evil  it  was  necessary  first  to  dislodge  the  bri* 
gands  from  their  fastnesses,  and  then  to  locate  them 
afrei^h ;  and  many  thousands  were  allured  by  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Capitanata,  to  colonize  Lucera  and  its 
neighbourhood.! 

Five  years  had  thus  passed  and  Palestine  was  still  '•""f 
neglected,  while  every  moment  diminished  the  waning  ISr* 
power  of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  But  the  policy  of  j^j^ 
Honorius  discovered  means  of  stimulating  the  tardy  and  hdmi e^ 


*  Nevertheless  the  Spirit  of  this  Pope,  which  appeared  to  the' 
Holy  Virgin  Lutgarde,  informed  her  that  it  had  merited  eternal  dam- 
nation  fur  three  sins ;  but  that,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin,  to  whom,  while  liviue,  Innocent  had  dedicated  a  Mons» 
tery,  those  eternal  pains  had  been  commuted  for  the  sufR^riogs  of 
Purgatory  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Lutgarde  revealed  the 
nature  of  these  three  sins  to  her  Biographer  Thomas  Cantipra- 
tensis,  who,  out  of  respect  to  the  great  Pontiff,  forbears  to  repest 
them.  Viia  LutgardoTf  ii.  7.  ap,  Surium,  Fitet  Saneiorum^  iiL  die 
1 6  Jun.  M.  de  Sismondi,  from  whom  we  derive  thu  legend,  whidi 
he  has  related  with  great  happiness,  concludes  it  by  adding,  Le 
tecteur  trouvera  peul-etre  plut  de  troi»  crime$,  dont  Innocent  pwvmt 
itre  appelt  a  rendre  comple  devant  ia  Alujetti  divine.  HiU.  de  Rem, 
It,  a.  347, 

f  The  reasons  given  for  this  transportation  by  G.  Villani  are  per 
essere  piu  al  ticuro  deW  hula  dd  Saracini  delia  Barberia,  H  anecn 
per  ienere  in  paura  per  ioro  i  sum  tubditi  del  Regno  di  Ptigiia,  The 
site  chosen  is  described  as  follows:  Una  antica  Citta  diMeria,  eke 
anticamente  fu  in  lega  ca*  Romani,  et  fu  dit/atta  per  Ii  Sann^if 
doe  per  quelii  di  Benevento,  la  quale  oW  hora  si  chiamava  lAtcera  et 
oggi  si  chiama  Nocera,  et  furompiu  di  xx  mila  Saraeeni  da  orair,  et 
quella  CtUa  rifeceromoUoforie,  Lib.  vi.  c.  14.  apuJ  Muratori  SeripU 
/f.xiiL162.  r  I- 
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f^Vudanl  Emperor.  Frederic  was  a  widower;*  and  the 
Pope  en^cjed  for  him  the  hantl  of  Jolanta,  whose  por- 
tion in  rifT-hl  of  hiT  Father.  John  of  Brienne,  was  no 
less  than  the  nominal  Kingfdoin  of  Jerusafem.f  Little 
honour  conUl  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  t)jis 
sliudowy  tide,  unless  its  reesbiblishment were  attempted; 
and  Frederic  accord ing!y»  dnring'  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed his  nuptials,  ap|x>inted  a  general  rendezvons  for 
llie  Crusaders  at  Brindisi,  and  at  length  embarked  in 

for  person*     But  a  Summer  passed  in  the  burning  and  nn- 

^  wholesome  climate  of  Southern  Italy  had  spread  disease 
among  the  troops ;  so  rapid  and  so  fatal  was  the  con- 
tagion, that  to  proceed  appeared  hopeless;  and  after 
severe  loss  among  his  followers  in  a  voyage  of  only  three 
days'  continuance,   the    Emperor    retorned    to    land. 

mi  Some  doubt  may  reasonably  exist  whether,  after  aU,  he 

^  had  been  sincere  in  this  demonstration;  and  whether  he 
did  not  still  intend  to  evade  a  promise  which   from  the 

'       first  he  had  re  pen  led.  J 

!•  ,  That  Gregory  IX.,  who  had  succeeded  (o  the  Papacy 
by  the  death  of  Honorius,  esteemed  the  excuse  no  other 

i-  than  a  subterfuge,  is  clear  from  the  heavy  penally  of 
Excommunication  with  which  he  immediately  visited  the 
Emperor.  Shamed  or  alarmed  by  this  censure,  Fre- 
deric, in  the  billowing  year,   really  sailed  ibr  Palestine. 

e.  But  his  departure,  wiltiout  having  sought  previous  ab* 
solution,  was  esteemed  by  Gregory  an  increase  of  sin  : 
he  occupied  Puglia  with  troops  ;§  he  pursued  the  Em- 
peror even  to  the  Holy  Land  by  fresh  Excommunication 
t  through  tlie  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  crippled  his 
power  by  forbidding  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitallers t'rom  serving  under  his  command  ;  and  he  even 
despatched  Envoys  to  the  Sultan  to  warn  him  against 
negotialion.     When,  in   spite   of  all    these  unexpected 

^       obstacles,  Frederic  had  concluded  a  most  honourable 

^^  Treaty  with  that  Prince,  by  which  the  Christians  were 
allowed  free  access  to  Jerusalem,  and  himself  celebrated 
hl»  Coronation  within  its  walls,  ||  so  inveterate  was  the 


enmUy  of  the  Pontiff,  that  he  denounced  the  signature  of   Gcrteany 
a  Peace  thus  advantageous,  as  an  execrable  crime  which  ^^^^  Ujj^y/ 
excited  horror  and  astonishment.* 

But  the  return  of  the  Emperor  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Italy*     He  recovered  all  the  towns  which  the 
Papal  troops  had  occupied   in  Puglia  ;  and   with  the 
sword  in  his  hand  and  a  petition  for  absolution  on  his 
lips,  he  compelled  Gregory  to  release  him  from  Excom- 
mnuication.     In  the   Treaty  negotiated  with  the  Pope  Heretarot^ 
was  included  also  a  Contederacy,  then  first  recognised,  to  Italy, 
and  long  afterwanls  most  harassing  to   Frederic.     The       a.  d. 
Lombard  Citiesafew  years  back  had  embwlied  themselves      1229, 
in  a  Second  Lreague,t  of  which,  as  before,  Milan  was  the  *a'i  ^on- 
Chief;  the   Pope  assumed    its  protection  ;  and  as  the  I^"^*^^^,^jyj 
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*  By  his  first  wife,  Constance  of  Araeon,  to  whom  h«  wm  mar* 
Tied  at  fuurletiLi  years  of  age,  Frederic  atkA  la^ue  Ucary,  crowned 
King  of  the  Romans  in  l*22'j. 

f  JoLnita  wa»  daiifjlyter  of  John,  Count  of  Brienne,  by  Morid, 
cTdcst  (laughter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Conrarl,  MarquiM  of 
Montfcrrat.  Upon  I»alx*lla^  aUhouf^h  she  was  the  youngest  child 
of  Amaiir}',  Kln^;  of  Ji'msalem,  that  empty  title  hatl  ilevolved  in 
cotisffpience  of  the  failure  of  the  elder  branches  j  and  the  manriago 
of  Frederic  wltb  Jolanta  aflbrdi}  the  present  Hoy&l  House  of  Naples 
ooe  of  theii  ckima  to  the  same  title,  which  they  still  preserve,  and 
which  the  lapie  of  six  Centtiries  has  nut  increased  in  value.  Seu 
Hallam,  Midd/e  Jg^M,  i.  264,  4to.  The  title  of  Jolanta  (lolc)  is 
Tcry  clearly  traced  ljy  Giannone,  xvi,  2. 

I  The  representation  given  by  Matthew  Paris  certaioly  war- 
rants this  luspicion.  T\\m  Emperor,  he  »ays,  embarked  cum  parvo 
eomitntuj  Med  posttfuam  per  iridttum  ad  irrram  prommionii  ten- 
dere  virlereturj  dix*t  se  tybiid  injttimhttc  prarttptum^  ita  quod  mutit 
in/cmperiem  ttmui  et  aim  eortuphonem  non  potuit  mortis  dhcri* 
mine  diatius  mstineref  tmdc  rrtorhM  ve/it  ttd  porium  ^tt9  mare  in- 
ffTfttUi /uerai  poit  trrt  dtes  app/icmi,  p.  339.  llcre  is  no  more  than 
an  appearance  of  sailings  and  the  excujie  forgiving  up  the  vt/ya|je  is 
ji  little  Nea*sickne!ifr. 

^  The  «(ildicrj  employetl  1q  this  Cntsadei  a»  it  wu  called,  wet« 
naoied  C/unvetttinati,  GiannoDc,  xvi.  5, 

I]  III  a  Letter  cited  by  Struvitis,  the  Emperor  writes  from  Jeni- 
falem  vitU  very  just  exultation,  Sciattt  quod  die  Sabbitthi^  irvti 
hujug^  mentis  Afartiij  prtrdictam  civifafem  $anctam  JcruMoiem  tn- 
trffvimu*  cum  mgenii  gnudio  ejrercitiis  Chrhtiani ;  m  qmd  tepufcrum 
Dei  fiiventiM  revereuter  vixitavimuMf  ianqunm  Cathohcut  Imperator  } 
ac  Mequente  die  DominicA^  Tviii  ejusdrm  menm^  coronam  ihi  porinvi* 
mk$t  ad  honorem  ft  fjhrian*  Summi  Heps.  It  in  not  easy  to  account 
for  his  gff^at  and  rapid  i^iccess  under  ho  many  disadvantages.  The 
Leads  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Sultatj  are  riven  by  Eaynalduf, 
ml  mn.  1229,  $  15.  n  ^      j  , 


obstinate    refusal   of  tlie   Iron  Crowu   of  Monza    had 


the  Pope, 


1235, 


^eatly  irritated  Frederic  a*rainst  the  Milanese,  Gre-Audthe 
gory  ensured  their  safety,  which  wasessenliu.1  to  his  own.  Second 
by  makinrr  them  jjBrties  in  this  negotiation.  Lombard 

There  can   be   little  doubt,  however*  that  the  Pope's     ^^^ 
reconciliation  wiiH  hollow,  and  that  he  was  deeply  con-      loqo 
cerned  in  the  seditiuti  which  ere  long-  assailed  Frede- 
ric's power  in  GermanVi  and    called   up    an   unnatural 
enemy  from   the  bosom  of  his  own   family.      His   son  Rebellion 
Henry,  deludetl  by  promises   of  support  from   Milan,  and  ptmish* 
actively  excited  rebellion  on    the   Rhine,  and  en^^a^^ed  mtrntof his 
Ferdinand    of  Austria    iti  bin  behalf.     But  the  rapid  *^'Y^"^- 
movements  of  the   Emperorr  who   hastened  from  Italy 
on  the  first  alarm»  anticipated  this  treacl»ery;  the  p:i*ihy 
Prince    besi>ug;ht  mercy  at  his  Father's  leet,  and  ex- 
piated  his  crime  by  def^radalion  from  his  title  of  K\n^ 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  impribonment  for  life  in  Sicily^J 
The   Lombards   merited  severer  punishment ;  and  the 
Emperor  was  ur^nlly  instig^ated  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  their  Ijcague,  by  one  w!io   indnlf^ed   the  hope  of 
private  ag^grrandizemeiit  in  the  renewal  of  War.     The  Eccellino 
Family  of  Romano  liad  long  headed   the  Ghibelin  fac-  Romano 
tion  ill  the  Trevisan  March  ;  and  of  the  two  Brothers,  excites  the 
Alberic  and  Eccellino,  who   now  shared  the  Fieffl  ol  aCahT^^t^ho 
that  powerfu!  House,  the  latter,  eminent   by  bis  talents,  L^aiburda, 
his  courage,  his  subtil ly,  and  his  recklessness  of  critne, 
was  earnestly  waiting  an  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  an    independent   Sovertig^tity ;    and    reg-ardcfl  with 
especial  avidity  the  Lordship  which  his  ancient  rival,  the 
Marquis  d'Este,  had  established  at  Ferrara, 

Verona  and  Vicenza  were  soon  mastered  by  the  force 

*  Rayimldus,  adnnn.  1229,  ^  24.  Letter  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Duke  of  Austria. 

f  The  (.^ities  which  signed  thii  League  were  Milium  Balo^na^ 
PiacenXKj  yerocm^  BresciB,  Faenza,  Manttjii,  Vircelli,  Lo<li|  Her- 
l^amo.  Turin,  Alessandria,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso  :  Crvmona, 
Pttrmo,  ModenA,  and  Repjjio  rcmjiiiied  devotedly  GhiUelin.  A 
very  lacid  arrani^ernvnt  of  the  compUcftttid  i>etty  Stutett  into  which 
Northern  Italy  wa»  divided  at  this  period,  in  given  hy  Mr.  Hailaxn,. 
Middle  jttjet,  i.  265.  4to. 

X  Bocaccio,  in  his  Tract  Be'  Om  degti  t/uomini  If/uifri,  gives  a 
romantic  account  of  the  death  of  Henry.  Aflfr  hu  had  Wan  I  ul: 
imprifioned,  his  Father,  tottchcd  wiih  com paN*iion,  seat  fur  him  wiih 
the  intention  of  reiitonng  him  to  lil>ert} .  Ucnry,  who  au(iciiu»t«d 
some  aevervr  pniushment,  found  an  opportunity  of  elodini;  tho 
Mfatchfulntsa  of  his  escort  ae  he  was  pa3>sinpf  a  river,  leajHid  his 
horso  over  the  parapet  of  the  brid^  hy  which  it  vas  crossed,  and 
WA8  drowned  in  the  water  l>eneath.  l"ho  more  |reneral  belit'f 
assies  jiim  a  natural  ileath  In  tlie  year  124±  Krant:;,  who 
pursues  the  memory  of  Frodcric  with  a  hittemeas  of  spirit  whit-h 
would  have  ri^ndered  liim,  if  he  had  been  eoiiteinporar)%  an  oracle 
among:  the  Guelfs,  implies  that  Henry  won  pint  lo  death  hyhk 
Father's  order.  The  chariirc  u  qiialiticd  by  an  ut/entfti ;  the  effect 
of  which,  however,  is  g^atly  dimini^ied  by  the  concluding  retnark, 
Cruenlvm  Jmpenmn  quod  suit  vitcertbm  non  pareeret,  Sajtoniaj 
viij,  &, 
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iHotory-  which  Fretieric  directed  against  Ihem  in  person;  and 
Padua,  a  more  important  conquest,  was  won  dudn":  his 
absence  by  Ecceltinov  When  the  Emperor  reentered 
Italy,  his  ibree  wsis  slrenp^thened  by  a  body  of  ten  thmi- 
santi  Saracens  drawn  from  his  new  Colony  in  Pug-lia, 
PenelralrnjT  along  the  banka  of  the  Opflio  to  Corte- 
Nuova,  he  surprised  and  totally  overthrew  the  Mi- 
lanese  with  the  loss  of  their  Carroccio ;  and  the  first 
check  in  his  victorious  process  was  received  under 
the  wallg  of  Brescia.  That  City,  often  aflerwarda 
similarly  distinj^iiished  in  Italian  History^  end  tired  a 
sieg^  of  sixty-ei^ht  days,  during  which  the  as^ilants 
maintained  thetnelves  with  unbroken  perse verancei  and 
in  the  end  coinpelle<i  the  Emperor  to  burn  his  arlitlery 
and  withdraw  to  Cremona,  New  enemies^  meantime, 
had  arisen.  An  ill-jtidp^ed  and  cruel  act,  the  execution 
of  a  Son  of  the  Dog^e  of  Venice,  who  filled  the  office  of 
Podeslik  of  Milan,  waA  not  forgiven  by  that  Republic; 
whicli»  in  conjunction  with  Genoa,  allied  itself  to  the 
Lombards.  When  Gref>:ory  also,  in  full  Consistory, 
pronounced  a  Sentence  of  Excommunication  against  the 
Emperor,  Frederic,  well  aware  of  the  defection  from  his 
cauBe  which  was  likely  to  result  from  this  manifestation 
of  Papal  displeasure,  determined  to  march  at  once  on 
Rome.  Gre«Tory,  as  he  approached,  far  from  endea- 
vonrinn^  to  conciliate  liis  powerful  enemy,  prepared  for 
war  with  redoubled  energy;  he  roused  the  passions  and 
excited  the  imaj^r nation  of  the  populace  of  the  Capital 
and  its  neiglibotrrhood  by  repeated  processions,  in  which 
the  most  veneraled  relics  were  borne  throug-h  the«treet5, 
and  the  spectalors  were  besought  lo  arm  for  (heir  pro- 
tection ;  and  he  summoned  a  General  Council  to  meet 
at  the  Laleran  during  the  following  Easter.  To  his  first 
call,  and  to  the  Crusade  which  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  preached  by  his  instructions  against  Fre- 
deric, the  people  replied  enthu^^infttically;  and  so  nu- 
merous was  the  army  which  niarshalletl  itself  in  defence 
of  the  Eternal  City,  that  the  Emperor,  without  altempung 
its  investtnent,  passed  on  intoPuglia.  Bitterly  resenting 
the  urls  which  had  been  employed  to  convert  into  a  War 
of  Religion  that  which  ought  more  justly  to  have  been 
conf^idercd  a  private  lend,  he  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword 
every  prisoner  upon  whom  iie  found  the  badge  of  the 
Cross,  thus  desecrated  from  its  legitimate  purpose.* 
TheFrtnch  The  invitution  to  a  Council  was  pn>mptly  met  by  Ibe 
Cleff^y  |>ra-  Clergy  of  France;  and  the  Emperor  perceived  that  if  he 
ceu  iti^  o  allowed  it  lo  assemhle,  hia  Excommunication  would  be 
confirmed,  and  his  adherents  would  g^radually  drop 
away.  He  addressed  lellcrs,  therefore,  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean Princes  urging  them  to  oppose  the  gathering  of 
this  Council,  which  was  not  convened  for  the  promolion 
of  Ecclesiastical  Peace,  but  nit  her  to  excite  a  cruel  war 
against  one  of  the  Chiets  of  Christendom.  In  order  to 
intercept  the  French  Clergy  in  their  progress  to  Rome, 
he  ado|»le[l  yet  more  active  measures.  All  approach  by 
laud  t)eing  blockaded,  for  Frederic  had  tix  armies  in 
the  field, t  the  Genoese  undertook  to  convey  the  Depu- 

*  Both  Gianaone  and  StruTlus  repFesent  Frederic  as  inflicting 
jm«t  crut?llie*  upoo  hi*  pri*jivpre,  bvit  th«y  do  nut  cite  niithorities. 
The  fiirmtT  H^ys^  Quanti  rfr'  Crocniyfinti  fncrx^n  prtgionfri,  tanti 
fttcnTti  fortt^  o  frmifre  in  quntlrQ  pf^yti  h  tfsfa^  o  cvh  /frro  tn/orufo 
ai^Hmy  in  fhiHic  unit  C/'o^c  xvii.  2,  Thw  hitter  amiseN  the  Einpfnir 
of  divmisning  his  captives  aft*?r  various  mutilations,  and  adds, 
Ctrrict9  contHtfm  in  Cnwix  /urmttm  vufnermut  per  pritiwm  cmiem 
utufur  (i4  tTHMiumj  quihumlnn*  per  0§  crnnii.   i.  461, 

f  Hitlmti  tnim  *ex  fxtnUuM^  maffttcif  popuhtoa  el  forfmtUAifeM, 
Matt.  i*iirja,  556. 
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the  mouth  'of  the  Tiber.     Seven   and   twenty   ^dX 
freighted  with   this  holy  burden  were  already  on  ti 
passage  between  the  Isles  of  Meloria  and  GugVio,  whi 
they  were  encountered  by  a  confederate   fleet  of  Pi 
an«l  Sicilians,     Never  was  victory  more  complete  ll 
that  attained  by  the  Ghibelins;  nineteen  of  the 
galleys  were   captured,  three  were  sunk  ;    the   boot^^ 
money  was  so  enormous  that  the  aUied  s&ilors  ate 
ported  to   have  divided  their  spoil,    not  by  the  tedid 
operation   of   counting,  but   by  measuring    it   wittfl 
bushel ;   and  the   two  Cardinals    and    the   many  F| 
tales  who  were  found  among  the  four  thonaaiid 
soners  who  had  been  taken,  were  confined  in  the  CI 
House  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and   fettered,  in 
respect,  with  silver  chains.*     The  nltiunate  fruits  of 
victory  were  far  greater  than  the  conqtieror  had  renti 
to  anticipate.    Overw helmet!  with  cba|jTi'*  ^vid  morti 
tion,  Gregory  died  within  a  few   months    after  the 
comfiture  of  the   hopes  which  be  had   entertiuiied  %K 
the  Council  J  no  longer  to  be  assembled. 

The  Pontificate  of  Celeslin  IV.,  hts  immediate 
cessor,  endured  but  eighteen  days ;  and  so  leduuej 
numbers,  and  so  distracted  in  opinion,  was  the  Cocidll 
after  his  death,  that  an  interregnum  of  twenty  mm\i 
ensued.  Its  choice  at  leugtli  rested  upon  Sinibalda 
Fresco,  a  noble  Genoese,  who  assumed  the  title  of  I 
nocent  IV,  When  Frederic  was  coiigratulated  on  1 
elevation  of  an  Ecclesiastic  with  whom  he  had  alwi 
lived  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  whose  House  bad 
variably  espoused  the  Ghibetin  principles,  he  evineti 
small  knowledge  of  mankind  In  bin  reply:  •*!( 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  congratulated*  for  I  h« 
lost  a  zealous  friend  in  the  Cardinal,  and  1  shall  fimf 
virulent  enemy  in  the  Pope.**t  If  the  speech  be  genuia 
greater  foresight  has  seldom  been  evinced.  Ko  clbil 
were  wanting  on  Frederic's  part  to  conciliate  the  ad 
PontifT;  the  noblest  officers  of  his  Court  were  despattfa 
to  compliment  him  on  his  accession,  to  offer  entire  \ 
mission,  and  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  niece  of  his  Holi; 
for  Conrad  the  Emperor's  son  and  presuinptlve  hd 
As  a  preliminary^  however,  the  Pope  demanded  tl 
release  of  all  prisoners  and  the  cession  of  all  eonqueiQ 
a  proposition  which  was  met  by  another  for  the  ahai 
donment  of  the  Lombard  Cities,  and  the  recall  of  tl 
Legate  who  was  preaching  a  Crusade.     On  neitiier  art 


*  We  have  here  followcil  Slsmontli  axui  his  numerovn 
(/7^.  !tmi  tii.4B.)     Giannonei  howover,  auugna  a  &r  heavier  Q 
to  tbo  di.^tingui tilled  |>riM)i]uers.     He  stiites  the  number  ^ 


galli'y^  to  have  b4!en  twenty-two,  coatAiaiajy  Ibeev  Legate^  I 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  many  Ea^Uiib  luid  French  Bishop  htti 
iaferiur  Clergy,  aiitl  un  grouo  numernt  tfAmLeucuzriari.  SiflM 
these,  he  says^  were  maiisacrifJ  on  tlia  Hpot ;  aotxie  werta  didlnbifid 
various  pnions^  In  which  tliotie  who  were  not  nsleaaetl  ai  tbt  iutam 
of  their  rt'siiectivB  SoverviguH  diet!  wretchedly  l>y  iitarval^oa. 
vius  at$o  writes,  altlioiigb  toore  briefly,  much  to  the 
I  4G5, 

f  PmUdi  honum  amicum  quia  nutluM  Papa  potest  ftae  CtMBtf 
Gidvaneuii  Flamma,  Manip.  F/or,  c.  276.  ap,  Murat,  xi  1^  i 
cpii/tio  fittticij  Cnntitmie  k  in/e\(immum  hattem  Pimli/ietm  *i4 
tuntm,  Ruyn&ldufi,  W  fiffA*  12-13,  J  12.  Giantaooe,  vhcA  if**)^ 
of  thti  chiin^  which  Hoiioiiiis  IJI.  oo  his  aconadon  Had  T 
tuAvards  Frederic,  hatt  tlie  fullowuig  rt;marka  which  are  veiy 
to  our  piiriHJse.  Fu  oxservazionr  dc*  piu  tiiiifi^nii  inr-et/tgmitf*i 
o^tMmi  e  deile  nzioHt  umani^  appo^ffirtta  »opra  anticA*  r  swfc^ 
esempiy  vhe  %  Ponttji^yi  tmujgion  Hcmict  fAe  Acmno  urmft  t  Pi^tni 
sftHQ  tlftti  queiii  che  in  tempo  itellu  /or  privain  JhrtHma  Jmrt^m  Jt  I 
fiimigtntri  e  ihmfitivi.  innacrAzia  iKeiaendo  Cardimu/e  fk 
amteo  (ti  Feftrf-tce},  ma^jueiH  qt^ftttr^tnteieht  anm  eirzi9m§mm 
e  previtk  quanta  accadtie  a  /mi  f/^nui/^.     xyu  ad  itu 
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did  there  appear  wilUnguess  to  ctmiply^  and  Frederic 

ag^ia  took  the  field. 

Stili  the  ne^lialiotiPwere  not  entirely  broken  olF,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  yeur  they  appeared  ripe 
for  amicaWe  e«ndiision.  Whether  Irmoceiit  had  been 
no  more  than  temporiiiri«^,  or  whether  he  was  apprized 
of  some  treiicheroiis  desijrn,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
determine  ;  but  at  the  moment  in  which  the  Emfieror 
expected  lo  receive  his  signature  to  the  pending^  Treaty, 
he  was  astonished  to  learn  thtit  the  Pope  had  taken 
horse  by  m^U  a»d  had  ridden  lo  Civita  Vecchia  with 
the  utmost  speed,  wholly  unattendtMl  and  in  a  military 
disguiKe.*  He  there  found  a  well-armed  fleet  from 
Genoa  wuiting-  for  bis  arrival,  and  embarking'  for  that 
City  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  and  proceeded  over 
land  to  Lyon,  where  he  fixed  his  Court  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  On  the  first  receipt  of 
this  a.*%tonnding  intelligence  the  Emperor  published 
ebroad  that  the  Pontiff's  tli^^ht  hud  been  occasioned  by 
guilty  terror,  **  Certain  Monks,"  said  Frederic,  **  have 
conspired  to  pioison  me,  and  all  the  evidence  which  I 
have  received  fixes  the  origin  of  the  plot  upon  the  Pope.*' 
From  events  which  followed  it  is  possible  that  his  sus- 
picion might  be  true;  it  is  very  probat»le,  also,  that,  im- 
pressed with  this  belief,  he  had  determined  to  seize  the 
person  of  Innocent  who  saved  himself  by  timely 
escape,  t 

No  sooner  had  the  Pope  established  himself  in  Lyon 
than  he  renewed  the  Excommunication  of  his  prede- 
cessor against  Frederic;  and  summoned  a  General 
Council  to  take  into  consideration  two  especial  objects: 
the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Tartars,  and  the 
delinqueucy  of  ihe  Emperor.  Four  hundred  Bishops 
obeyed  the  citation  ;  and  in  expof^ing  the  dangers  of  the 
Church  the  Pope  chiefly  re  ferret  J  lo  Frederic  as  their 
source,  (axing  him  with  perjury,  heresy, and  blasphemy; 
with  imprisoning',  plundering,  and  murdering  Eccle- 
siastics; with  disregard  lo  the  admonitions  of  the  Holy 
See;  with  paying  equal  veneraliou  to  ihe  names  of 
Mohammed  and  of  Christ ;  with  having  shown  unl>e- 
coming  friendliness  to  the  Soldan  of  Bab) Ion  while  in 
Palestine ;  and  of  having  polluted  himself  by  the  im- 
pure love  of  Saracen  Women  in  his  own  dominions. 
In  the  second  Session,  these  accusations  were  renewed, 
•►  and  Frederic  was  cited  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
Council*  When  the  Deputies  met  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  Innocent  solemnly  pronounced  that  God  had 
rejected  the  Emperor ;  that  he  was  deposed  from  his 
throne;  that  all  who  should  dare  lo  atford  him  favour 

kw  succour  were  excommunicated  ;  and  that  his  subjects, 
reed  from  their  allegiance,  were  authorized  forthwith  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election.  *'  What  means  this  rash 
presumption  ?'*  exclaimed  Frederic  when  he  learned  the 
^•^  arrognnt  sentence.  '*  Is  it  fcir  a  Synod  of  Priests  lo  de- 
'^^  prive  me  of  my  Crown?"  Then  send  in g^  for  the  casket 
which  held  his  Re^lia,  be  unlocked  it,  and  placing  a 
diadem  upon   Lis   blows,    **  Not    yet,"   he   continued, 


*  Demtmiit  iyitur  Pcpa  ffon  wftHocritfT  atttmitut^  rf  pnivrho' 
Umm  vtdtum  prafi^rm^  m  kf*r^  prtmi  tomni,  rritrttx  Ptipnitttm  or* 
namcrUtMf  vet^na  mduii  sviiebaliluni  (a  word  which  wc  dt>  not  find 
explained  t^ittier  in  the  Glo!«»ary  tu  Mi&tt.  Paris,  or  in  Du  Can^,) 
€i  ievtttfr  armtitu*  n^wm  atremHtt  vehotwrnum  j  mamu  n<m  racmtl  el 
9ix  cmhittti/vrtut  cortu-UM  clam  Bubititfue  dintc^iiemafmon  ryuiniM  peprrcit 
htenhm:  ^intfuftdmtitprimam^  tri^mim  fmatmofmilianaprrtraHnPttj 
newfinf  nmttmttr  vri  ipaum  trfwi  potmtr^     Malt.  Paris,  637. 

f  Imioceat  propagated  a  import  to  I  hat  ellifCt*  Si^mjiratum  fttit 
M^^mtno  Papm,  ui  fdem  pOMtea  n»*frebai,  ^tt«d  im^rntt  mihtr*  Tuici 
trwmi  m  vtniemdo  iptti  moate  mi  tpaum  opprtlunderent,    Jd.  ibid* 


"  have  I  lost  my  Crown :  nor  shatl  it  be  torn  from  me 
by  any  Pope  or  Council  without  a  bloody  8trn^g:le ! 
This  new  otitrag:e  i^  indeed  a  benefit,  for  it  has  freed  me 
from  all  former  Itonds  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  the 
unsrrateful  PonliC*'* 

The  sentence  of  deposition  was  followed  up  by  the 
open  excilement  of  a  revolt  in  Sicily*  whiiher  Leg^ates 
were  despatched  to  preach  the  duty  of  insurrection 
agninst  this  ^'  second  is>ro/'  It  seems,  also,  that  the 
vengeance  of  Inriocent  directed  itself  not  less  ojrainst 
Frederic*8  person  than  his  power.  A  Tlol  for  his 
assassination  was  discovered  in  which  many  of  the  chief 
Sicilian  Nobles  participated ;  and  each  culprit  who  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  afBrmed  that  he  had  received  en- 
coura^re merit  from  the  Popcf  Tkiat  which  mufit  pro- 
foundly afilicted  Frederic  was  hh  knowledge  that  many 
whom  he  esteemed  familiar  friends  were  included 
amon^  the  conspirators.  A  similar  spirit  of  rebellion 
was  inflamed  in  Germany  also,  where  Henry,  Land- 
grave of  Thurin^ia^  havingf  assumed  the  Imperial  title, 
found  powerful  support,  and  overthrew  the  force  with 
which  Conrad,  Kinfcof  the  Romans,  was  despatched  for 
his  suppression.  Although,  in  a  subitequeni  engage- 
ment, the  Pretender  was  defeated  upon  the  very  eve  of 
his  Coronation,  and  dieti  not  long  afterwards  a  victim 
to  chagrin^  so  deeply  was  Frederic  impressed  by  the 
numberless  perils  with  which  be  had  been  beset  since  the 
commencement  of  this  last  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See« 
that  he  was  now  wiUini^  to  purchase  reconciliation  at 
almost  any  price  which  might  be  demanded.  He  offered 
to  accompany  Louis  IX.  in  the  armament  which  he 
was  equipping  for  Palestine;  and,  with  a  promise  of 
never  ag^ain  returning  lo  Eurojje,  to  devote  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  to  service  against  the  Infidels. 
He  agreed  to  the  separation  of  the  German  from  th« 
Sicilian  Crown  in  a  partition  of  his  dominions  between 
his  sons,  stipulating  only  that  Conrad  should  inherit 
the  former.§  Innocent  demanded  yet  one  humiliation 
more,  and  insisted  that  the  Imperii  Penitent  should 
personally  appear  at  his  Court.  Even  to  this  last  con- 
tumely the  Emperor  professed  willingness  lo  submit,  and 
he  had  already  arrived  at  Turin  on  his  route  to  I-yon, 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  slender  in  proportion  to  his 
high  dignity,  when  he  Itarnetl  that  ihe  ceaseless  enmity 
of  the  Pope,  during  this  seeming  approach  lo  friendship, 
had  stimulated  the  Guelfs  in  Parma  lo  revolt,  and  had 
wrested  that  important  City  from  his  sway.  Stung  to 
furyj  by  this  insufferable  perfidy,  he  renounced  all  fur- 
ther negotiation  with  Innotent;  and  rapidly  assembling 
a  numerous  army,  to  whose  ranks  the  Saracen  archers 
and  the  retainers  of  Eccelhno  largely  contributed,  he 
itiveisled  the  rebellious  City. 

In  his  first  paroxysm  of  anger.  Frederic  had  recourse 
to  odious  cruelties  in  the  hope  of  striking  terror.  More 
than  a  thousand  PiLrmesans  languished  in  his  prisons ; 
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•  Mirtt,  Pani,  679.     Rtyaftldoi,  ftd  atm.  1245,  J  58, 

+  letter  Cruin  FrKcleric  toUi*nry  til.  of  Kiigland.     Jd,  712. 

I  Jd^  720.  Atithoriliesi  cUtler  aw  to  lh«  CuiiiC  *>f  Henry's  difAth, 
foroe  ostigu  ilystnkry,  some  o  woimd  t>y  ao  lurow  rectyvifd  tiefons 
Clm. 

^  The  neeond  im  htm  mcotionf  d  «&■  miolHer  H«Diy,  the  hmm 
of  Frwlifric's  Uuni  mamau  '     '     '    '    ,  daughttr  of  John   of 

Kn|rluad,    a    Prmci9«s  of  v,  tueii,   AJid  accuiu{»listl* 

merits,  MdUhew  Piiris  reptile  1.^)  .^  .„..^  „    a   ullbouliulk^d  commfa- 
do.tiim. 

II  Qvo  mautiio  idfm  Fndeneut  pro  /mrore  vur  t€  t»pinu  ioiua 
accemdttttr  ird  vtkementir.    Matt.  Pam,  734, 
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History,  and  four  of  these  unhappy  captives,  two  of  them  soldiers, 
two  civilians,  were  led  out  to  a  spot  removed  two  bow- 
shots from  the  walls  and  beheaded  in  view  of  the  citi- 
zens who  thronged  the  ramparts;  proclamation  being 
at  the  same  time  made  that  a  similar  bloody  spectacle 
would  be  exhibited  every  day  till  the  garrison  should 
surrender.  On  one  day  more  it  was  indeed  repeated ; 
and  might  have  been  continued  according  to  the  original 
menace,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Pavian  troops 
who  served  under  the  Imperial  banner.  A  sense  of 
shame,  or  a  fear  of  mutiny  prevailed  with  Frederic,  and 
he  countermanded  his  sanguinary  order. 

Resolutely  bent  upon  vengeance,  and  yet  having 
made  little  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  Parma, 
Frederic,  as  Winter  approached,  instead  of  distributing 
his  troops  into  cantonments,  resolved  to  fix  them  in  the 
very  lines  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  About 
four  bowshots  Westward  from  the  great  City  which  he 
was  besieging,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  equalling 
it  in  dimensions*  and  strongly  fortified ;  its  houses  were 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villages  which  he  had  destroyed ;  he  turned  into  the 
fosses  by  which  it  was  surrounded  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  Navilio  which  hitherto  had  fed  the  cisterns  of 
Pbrma ;  and  he  made  a  vow  that  when  he  had  captured 
that  City  and  razed  every  stone  in  it  to  the  ground,  be 
would  transport  its  remaining  inhabitants  to  this  new 
creation,  which  he  named  Vittoria.  So  confident  was 
he  of  success,  that  he  refused  all  offers  of  capitulation 
proposed  by  the  justly  terrified  insurgents ;  and  having 
fully  completed  his  arrangements,  he  contented  himself 
by  a  blockade,  till  the  return  of  Spring  should  permit 
the  renewal  of  active  operations.  Meantime,  he  em- 
ployed his  unoccupied  hours  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  and  of  hawking,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
devoted.t  This  careless  security  iuspired  the  Parme- 
sans with  the  hope  of  deliverance  by  a  most  daring  pro- 
ject. While  the  Emperor  one  morning  was  distantly 
engaged  with  his  Falcons,  the  garrison  made  a  sortie ; 
stormed  the  defences  of  Vittoria ;  put  to  the  sword  or 
captured  the  greater  part  of  its  occupants ;  utterly  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  habitation  within  its  circuit ; 
and  retired  laden  with  an  inestimable  booty,  among 
which  were  the  Carroccio  of  the  Cremonese,  and  the 
jewels  and  Regalia  of  the  Emperor.  Frederic  himself, 
while  returning  from  his  sport,  was  met  by  some  fugi- 
tives from  this  great  overthrow,  and  not  without  diffi- 
culty, after  escaping  a  hot  pursuit,  gained  an  asylum  in 
Cremona. 

Nor  was  this  his  sole  reverse ;  a  new  Pretender  had 
succeeded  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  Germany, 
and  William  Count  of  Holland,  afler  having  been 
crowned  by  the  discontented  Nobles,  defeated  Conrad, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  with  his  Father  in 
Italy.  The  Pope,  still  obdurate,  declined  all  renewed 
offers  of  submission ;  and  Frederic,  abandoning  his  at- 
tempts upon  the  Lombard  Cities,  directed  himself  to 
operations  in  Tuscany.  The  Ghibelin  Cause,  although 
predominant  in  other  Cities  of  that  Republic,  did  not 
establish  itself  in  Florence  till  after  a  severe  struggle  ; 
and  even  when  the  Guelfs,  perceiving  further  opposition 
to  be  hopeless,  evacuated  the  town  by  night  in  one  body, 

*  So  it  is  described  by  Matthew  Paris ;  civilaiem  grandem  ei 
popuio9am  ut  ipu  Parma  partficari  videretur.     Ibid, 

f  Under  the  head  Falconry,  in  our  MiictUaneoiu  Divhion^  may 
be  found  some  account  of  a  Treatise  written  by  Frederic  II«  on  that 
Art 
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the  Emperor  forbore  from  personal  occupation  of  his  Gi 
important  conquest.  He  was  deterred  by  a  superstitious  *^ 
dread.  Astrology  had  been  among  his  favourite  studies,  y^ 
and  he  had  read  the  stars  under  the  guidance  of  Michael  .  ^ 
Scott,  whom  he  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  fa-  ^ 
miliarity.  The  Wizard,  it  seems,  had  cautioned  faim  ^ 
that  if  he  entered  the  walls  of  Florence,  death  would  be 
the  consequence ;  and  Frederic^  intimidated  by  the  warn*  /i 
ing,  afler  a  short  abode  in  the  neiglibourhood,  proceeded  ^^ 
onward  to  Puglia.*  Uos, 

More   than   one  calamity  pursued  him   during  the  fJm 
short  remainder  of   his  troubled  days.     On   quitting 
Lombard y,  he  devolved  the  care  of  that  district  upon 
one  of  his  natural  sons,  Heinsius,  to  whom  be  bad  also 
given  the  Crown  of  Sardinia.     But  the  force  under  that 
young  Prince  was  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  hit 
grreat  charge  ;  and  when  he  encountered  the  Bologneae, 
at  that  time  the    most  active  among  the  Gtielfs,  atFna 
Fossalta,   it   was   to   experience   a  signal    overthrow,  Hb" 
the  prelude  of  more  than  two  and  twenty  yean  of  jf^ 
hopeless  captivity.     Partly  from  hatred  to  the  lineage,  ]^ 
partly  from  a  just  apprehension   of  the    distinguish    j^ 
talents  and  valour  of  their  prisoner,  the  Senate  of  Bo-    j^ 
logna    passed   an   express   law  prohibiting   the  futon  Ea  a 
release  of  Heinsius,  whatever   might   be   the .  ransom  %• 
tendered  for  his  liberty.     He  was  lodged  honourably, 
and  treated    with  marked    indulgence    in    all    poioli 
which   excluded    hazani  of  escape ;   and  at   his   da- 
cease,   in  1271,  a  pompous  monument  and  a  giUed 
statue  were  erected   in   the  Church  of  S.  Domenioa, 
more,  doubtless,  to  perpetuate  the  triumph  of  his  cap- 
tors, than  as  a  token  of  respect  to  tlie  memory  of  thi 
prisoner.t 

But  the  treachery  of  a  familiar  friend  and  most  aUe 
Minister,  whom  he  had  long  regarded  with  lively  afie- 
tion  and  unbounded  confidence4  was  perhaps  the  se* 
veiest  affliction  which  clouded  the  latter  days  of  Fre- 
deric's reign.     Piero  delle  Vigne,  one  of  the  most  le- 
markable  personages  of  his  own,  or  indeed  of  any  times, 
was  born  in  obscurity  at  Capua.     At  the  University  of 
Bologna,   in   which   he   begged  alms   for   subsisteoce 
during  the  progress  of  his  education,  he  astonished  his 
teachers  by  the  facility  with  which  he  ranged  over  all 
varieties  of  knowledge  ;  and  when  accident  had  once 
introduced  him  to  Frederic,  his  elevation  was  rapid  andKiMtf 
permanent.   During  a  long,  course  of  years,  the  brilliancy  5^ 
of  Piero's  administration   fully  justified   his   Master's  ^ 
choice  ;  and  his  profound  Juridical  knowledge,  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  eloquence,  and  the  singular  skill  ii 
diplomatic  composition  evinced  by  his  numerous  Letlen 
(the  State  Papers  of  that  Age)  which  are  still  extaDi,§ 
prove  how  richly  he  merited  the  high  ascendency  whidi 

•  Non  voUe  entrare  in  Firenze,  perche  per  vama  prtdizime  4 
Michele  Scotto^  grande  Attrologo  e  Mago  di  que*  tempi,  gU  era  tiai9 
detto  che  aveva  da  tnorirvi  deniro,  e/ermaion  ad  mh  imogo  ivi  rvono^ 
poco  dapoi  pasMb  f  Imperadore  in  Puglia,  Gianuone,  xviL  4.  Titt 
prophecy  ran  that  Frederic  was  to  die  in  eattro  FiormUmo  ;  {Fivrm' 
tino  ;)  and  like  Camb^ses  and  our  own  Henry  IV.  he  referred  ths 
prediction  affecting  him  to  a  wrong  place,  and  verified  it  in  the  ead 
by  dying  at  Ferentino  in  the  Gipitanata.  See  also  G.  ViUaBi, 
VI.35. 

JGiannone,  ibid, 
Jo  ton  coiui  che  tenni  amio  le  ckiaoi 
Del  cuor  di  Federigo,  Daate,  Btf,  nL 

And  Matthew  Paris  expresses  himself  very  similarly  wlien  he  calls 
Piero  delle  Vigne  ipuui  f^iderid /amidiarimmm  ctmriimrim,  eim" 
gu/aris  animw  tV/iiM  om/oi .     764. 

i  The  best  Edition  of  these  Letters  was  yubUihed  ^  Bask,  ia 
1746,  under  the  niperintendsnce  of  H.  Ipel 
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he  enjoyed.  On  -one  occasion  only  does  he  appear  to 
have  been  wantini^,  and  his  motive  is  un discovered. 
At  the  Council  of  Lyons ,  to  which  Frederic  had  deputed 
him^he  maintained  an  unbroken  and  mysterious  silence^ 
and  the  defence  of  the  Emperor  was  conducletJ  solely  by 
the  exertions  of  a  colleague.  This  breach  of  duty  may 
have  produced  some  estrang-ement  on  the  part  of  bis 
Sovereign  ;  and  Piero,  mortified  by  the  loss  of  favour, 
may  have  listened,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  fata!  sug'ges- 
tions  of  the  Papal  emissaries.  But  we  are  without  de- 
tails, and  some  obscurity  attaches  to  the  remainder  of 
this  sad  story.  The  Emperor*  on  his  reiurn  to  Puglia, 
was  attacked  by  tsevere  illness,  and  Piero  is  said  to 
have  bribed  the  attendnnt  Physician  to  mingle  poison 
with  the  medicine  which  he  administered,  and  to  have 
stood  together  with  him  by  the  sick  Princes  couch, 
Frederic,  seasonably  apprized  of  his  danger,  looked  stead- 
fastly at  Piero  as  he  received  the  cup,  and  observed,  '*  I 
do  not  think  you  would  give  me  poisoti !"  He  was  an- 
swered with  loud  assurances  of  fidelity ;  but  disregarding 
those  p  rotes  tat  ion  s»  the  Emperor,  before  he  tasted,  com- 
manded the  Physician  to  drink  half  the  potion.  The 
traitor  raised  ti^e  chatice  to  his  lips,  and  affecting  to 
stumble  at  the  same  moment.,  spilled  the  greater  part  of 
its  contents  upon  the  ground.  Enough,  however,  was 
remaining  to  allow  proof  of  their  deadly  nature  by  expe- 
riment on  some  condemned  malefactors.  The  Physi- 
cian was  immediately  executed  ;  and  Piero,  having  been 
^rst  deprived  of  sight,  and  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  of 
ficorn  to  the  chief  towns  of  Italy,  was  delivered  for 
capital  punbhment  to  his  most  grievous  enemies  the 
Pisans;  a  fate  which  he  anticipated  by  dashing  out 
his  brains  against  a  column  to  which  he  had  been 
chained.* 

Once  again  was  a  most  powerful  eolicitation,  not 
less  unavailing  than  al!  which  had  preceded  it,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Holy  See  in  behalf  of  the  excommuni* 
cated  Emperor.  After  the  Winter  which  Xouis  IX.  of 
France  had  passed  in  Cyprus  on  hts  route  to  Palestine, 
that  Island,  exhausted  by  the  great  influx  of  population 
brought  by  the  Crusading  armament,  was  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  famine.  But  the  cause  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
general  cause  of  Christendom,  and  Frederic  not  only 
granted  safe-conduct  to  the  Venetians,  with  whom  he 
was    at   war,   to   transport  convoys   to   the   famishing 

*  Matilijew  Paiit,  764.    No  rendc;  of  Bante  can  liave  forgottfui 
the  toiichijig  speech,  ia  part  already  citet!^  in  which  Piero  delle 
Vigae,  when  lufferini;  like  F0l)^onit  iq  the  jEneid,  addresses  tho 
Poet  who  has  pluckeda  branch  from  the  Tree  in  which  his  Spirit 
11  confined.     He  there  pleads  entire  innoccnice,  and  attiibutcy  his 
fall  to  Envy^  La  Mfrttntt-^delie  Corti  vizio.     The  strong  attesta- 
tions which  Dante  fiuts  into  hia  mouth,  suffidentty  evince  that  he 
was  eonTinced  how  unjust  hod  been  Picro's  treatment* 
Fi  ffiurOf  chf  giummai  mm  ruppi  ftdcy 
At  mio  Signor,  che  fu  d*onor  «t  degno  : 
E  te  di  rot  a/cun  nei  momdo  ricde^ 
Conforti  la  memoria  miVi,  che  giace 
Ancor  dti  c^po  eh*  imvidia  ie  diede.  Inf*  zitL 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  location  of  Piero  in  Hell  does  not  in 
any  degree  arUe  from  a  suspicion  entcrtmned  by  the  great  Floren- 
tine that  the  comroun  accusations  agiiinst  him  are  true.  He  is 
ecndemned  solely  on  account  of  suicide,  a  crime  which  transferred 
him  to  the  mff/a  icA-ei,  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  tozturcd  Plants 
furaish  a  Banquet  for  the  Harpies. 

Piero  delle  Vigna  is  little  noticed  by  modem  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Tiraboschi,  who  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of 
him,  vol,  IT.  lib,  i,  &  5.  &c.  Ed.  Modena,  1774,  4to-  He  dis- 
credits  the  story  of  the  attempt  to  poison  Frederic ;  and  also  the 
imputation  s^nst  Pieto  of  having  wnttenthe  disputed  BLasphemyi 
Dt  trihu%  /mpottorihui, 
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army,  but  himself  also  furnished  considerable  supplies, 
liouis  was  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  gratitude;  he 
wrote  earnestly  to  Innocent,  and  lie  w us  seconded 
with  no  less  ardour  by  his  Queen-Mother  Blanche,  ex- 
pressing hia  desire  that  a  Prince  who  had  saved  the 
whole  Christian  army  might  no  longer  be  excluded  from 
the  fai?our  of  the  Church.  **  But  our  Lord  the  Pope," 
says  Matthew  Paris,  never  backward  in  stigmatizing 
the  pertinacity  of  hatred  which  Innocent  matiifested  to 
the  last,  "spyrned  all  these  prayers,  and  every  hour 
became  more  and  more  inveterate  against  the  Em- 
peror.*** Death  done  was  to  terminate  the  quarrel ; 
and  a  dysenterj*  removed  Frederic  from  all  further  con- 
tests in  his  fifiysixtb  year,  after  a  few  months  spent  in 
Puglia.f  Perhaps  the  fairest  estimate  of  bis  character 
maybe  drawn  from  the  admissions  of  his  opponents ; 
many  of  whom,  while  denouncing  him  as  an  evil  incar- 
nation, on  accotint  of  his  schism  with  Rome,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  allow  him  more  good  and  great 
qualities  than  form  the  ordinary  portion  of  humanityi. 
That  he  was  occasionally  cruel  when  roused  to  anger, 
and  that  he  yielded  with  too  great  facility  to  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  are  charges  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
may  be  fully  substantiated ;  but  we  read  at  the  same 
lime  ofhisrure  talents,  his  general  vigour  of  intellect,  his 
love  of  letters,  his  cultivation  of  Science,  his  sagacity, 
his  generosity,  his  courtesy,  his  prudence,  and  his  valour. 
That  Prince  who  can  win  testimonies  such  as  these 
from  the  virulence  of  party  animosity,  (and  that  party  a 
party  of  Religion,)  needs  little  defence  from  his  friends, 
and  may  be  ct)nteni  to  seek  his  epitaph  from  hostile 
pens. 

With  the  death  of  Frederic  11.  the  History  of  Italy  Itait. 
ceases  for  a  while  to  maintain  the  intimate  eonnection 
which  it  has  so  long  held  with  that  of  Germany ;  and 
we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  singly  to  the  Annals 
of  the  former  Country,  as  tbey  treat  the  fortunes  of  the 
deceased  Emperor's  immediate  posterity.     Of  the  two  Dlstribntion 
sons  of  Frederic  horn  in  wedlock  who  sur\'ived  him,  ofFredetic*! 
Conrad  IV.,  the  elder  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  Ger-  *^™^>o°*- 
many.     To  the  younger,  Henryt  his  Father  bequeathed 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily;  and  a  far  more  stirring  spirit 
than  either  was  found  in  Manfred,  Prince  of  Tarenlo,  a 
bastard  whom  Frederic  appears  to  have  legitimatized, J 

•  Mitt.  Paris,  765. 

t  Tilt  rumour  that  he  was  ^oisooed  or  fiuffbcatcd  with  a  pillow 
by  hi»  natural  ton  Manfred  is  indignantly  r^ected  by  the  Nt:aL>o- 

ttt  quod  fuidam  ttribunt^  rumarvm  de  Mamfrcda  tpamtm/ui$$ef  ae 
ft  pulvino  ori  adntoh  obitvm  Uti  aecefer&rii  t  id  tnim  nee  veri' 
mmiie  ett^  nequ^  nb  eojleri  po/uittft;  ei  iongi  atiter  §cripterc  qui  eo 
tempore  ^iv^ant  Eccienaitici  aw/om.  lib.  iv.  p,  181,  ap.  Struviunii 
i.  475, 

Stniviaa  also  mentions  a  romantic  tradition  lonc^  heliered  in  Qet* 
many,  that  Frederic  wai  not  really  dead,  but  that  he  slumbered  in  a 
cave  in  the  mountaltu  of  Kyfhuieni  and  would  awalce  and  return  ta 
power  in  his  own  good  time*  To  increaye  the  marrel  of  this  legend^ 
which  may  be  found  at  large  in  ttie  Herctfnta  cunoia  of  Behren;^ 
(cap-  tL  p.  151.)  it  is  bjr  no  meant  certain  which  of  the  three  Frede- 
rics it  is  who  doiei  withiQ  the  mountain.  Not  leai  than  four  impos- 
ioTSf  each  assertinjf  himself  to  be  the  Emperor,  apiteaied  within  forty 
yejirs  afJer  his  decease,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  Utps  on  tlw 
scaffold  for  their  ftmbitioui  daring;.  Even  lo  kte  as  the  year  1  hiS, 
another  pretender  arose,  in  the  person  of  a  mad  cobbler,  who  me- 
ceeded  in  ettnblishing  hifl  claim  amon^  a  creduloui  rubblei  and 
escaped  with  the  milder  puniihment  of  cult  from  the  scene  of  hti 
foUy. 

I  Fr«dertc  is  believad  to  have  married  the  Marchioness  of  Mont- 
ferratf  (by  whom  he  was  Father  of  Manfred,)  overcome  by  her  ptteottf 
lolicitattons  on  her  death-bed.     Matt.  Pariiy  930. 
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and  to  h&ve  equnUxe^  in  rights  to  Km  half  brot fie rs  in 
case  of  iheir  death  wittioiit  issue.  AUhotipfh  jicarccly 
tijrhteen  years  of  as^e,  Manfred,  as  Regent,  administered 
the  Government  of  <he  two  SiciUea  with  disiini^iiislied 
vigour;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Conrad  in  Italy  he 
had  sappresied  a  tlatigierous  rebellion,  nnd  hail  rt*duced 
ail  the  insuri^ent  towns  excepting^  Ciipiia  and  Naples. 
The  laiter  of  those  Cities  h?ui  indeed  been  formally 
tiniled  to  the  Holy  See  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  IV.  at 
the  moment  of  Frederic's  decease;  when,  hastily  qnittin^ 
Lpn,  he  made  a  trinmphal  progress  ihningh  Lom- 
hardy  and  fixed  his  Court  for  a  while  at  Perun:ia,  the 
factious  Male  of  Home  preventing^  his  ftjrther  advance. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  he  disicovered  that  the  Church 
in  herself  was  too  weak  to  hojie  for  the  acciui^ition  ot' 
the  Sicilies  ;  and  when  both  Capua  and  Naples  had 
yiehled  to  the  arms  of  Conrad,  Innoeent,  still  actuated 
by  insatiate  hostility  to  the  House  of  Suabia,  resolved, 
at  any  price»  to  remove  ro  t!ang:erons  a  neii^hbour  from 
the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  Holy  See  might  be  unable 
to  conquer  Naples  for  itself,  but  it  mi^hl  assign  that 
Kin£^dom  as  a  Fief  to  some  hand  suflicientiy  powerful 
to  win  it ;  and  the  double  object  of  overthrowing  an 
enemy,  and  of  introducing  an  obedient  vujjsal,  mighl  be 
toiH passed  by  dexterous  neg:otiaiion. 

The  first  offer  of  the  Crttwu,  as  if  it  liad  been  vacant 
end  his  own  to  bestow,  was  made  l>y  Innocent  to 
Richard,  EaH  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of 
England  ;  a  Prince  distingni^lieil  by  peri50iial  valour 
And  by  extraordinary  wenlth,  upon  which  latter,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  Innix?ent  chiefly  relietl  ^br  tilt  tn^ 
cess  of  his  design.  But  Richard,  upon  whom  Foituiit 
had  resolved  in  her  sport  to  thrust  more  than  one  vision 
of  ft  Crown,  discreetly  perceived  in  this  instance  tJKit  his 
resources  were  inadequate  to  the  enterprise,  and  declined 
the  glitlering;^  olTer.  When  a  like  temper  was  made  to 
,  Henry  III.  himself,  for  hrs  secotid  ^on  Edmund,  that 
"Weak  King  was  flattered  inlo  acceptance;  and  during 
ten  years  of  idle  pursuit  ot  an  object  which  perpetually 
el«de<l  his  grasp,  liy  permitting  Ihe  Holy  See  to  drum  his 
cotfers,  he  involved  himself  in  inextricable  bankruptcy 
and  in  crmlinued  disputes  with  his  subjects.  But  these 
negotiations  were  mterrupted  for  a  while  by  the  death  of 
both  the  legitimate  sous  ol'  Frederic.  Henry^  the 
youngs,  died  ^rst,  and  the  Papal  agents  endeavoured  to 
iHt  upon  his  brolher  a  crime  not  less  useless  than  odicwis, 
by  imputing  to  turn  the  administralion  of  poison.*     He 


•  Qitod  noH  fit  crfdi!>Ue,  «aya  Matfhetw  Paris  strongly,  since  the 
^(rothera  loved  caeh  other  with  the  smcerest  mutual  attL\iion.  Std 
htrc  Jinxii  Papa^  ul  d^citt^rf  ttt  ntc  Hrifirm  A/igli^e  cunira  iptuta  Com-^ 
rndum  fj^titmet  pmrncfttum,  S89,  S90.  Thtj«  is  littk*  doubr,  how- 
evefi  thttt  Ilk^nry  vinn  pnt)«aiiL'i1,  alilKiuj^h  cortiuiily  not  by  Conrail. 
One  of  the  most  rinmark^ihlu  pervtTfiiuus  which  Historv  uflarils  Ims 
hyeii  madtj  by  Giatinonep  of  some  furtheir  \vuril«  of  Miittltew  Parb 
connected  with  this  subject.  Afti*r  statinjr  flmt  Conrad  Htnricum 
afftrtu  fi-atcrno  dilrxiMirt^  tt  i,  earn  ar^umt'ntu  dthvlvrnn  frofernit 
protendiuet  ;  and  that  oa  h»  death  la*  obicrved,  qtiud-tn  ffus  rjhiiu 
partem  iui  corporh  rtpuUU  amtmht,.  poimimum ;  Mjitthew  Pam 
coochidtis  by  intimatint;  th«  proroimd  raeUuchoiy  which  ihii  1cm 
bCCUMioned.  Res  Qtttem  CunmduM  pott  mortem  Uictt  ftatrit  tui 
nunqnam  ut  antra  ,  ■':  .   j.     Tlds  passaijt;  has  been 

ctinverted  by  the  r.j  his  own  jivir]  use  bv  (he 

foHowmk^  vtry  swi.,  ...^   ^ ....... ..jun.     Narra  Mntt^o  Paris 

eke  Cormdij  dif^de  wm  /r^ftjcn  9u»p€ttt  d'PMMtr  egfi  tiaio  autore  ditia 
mnrtr  dt  qurit  ifiHocfiite /ttnciu//ti,  pmcH^  da  ai/ora  m  pot  nan  tfimtro 
j/ir»t  Cur  radii  ii  tuo  v^t/iu  cu»i  trtnto  e  ^tocondo  come  prtwn,  tl\\u,  2. 
One  of  ]^itthi!iv  Paris'*  tfvpjvisitms  ii{ip4iar»  bGirowed  frotu  Coi^ 
nd'i  Lctt«;r  announcing  hi*  BrwtbA-r'ii  death  to  Utii.iy  111.,  prviio' 


was  followed  to  the  grave  in  &  few  months  mfierwaidl 
by  Conrad  himself,  whom  the  same  btisy  malice  pra 
nounced,  most  probably  with  equal  ^Isehood.*  to  hsui 
perished  by  similar  treachery  on  the  part  of  Manfred 

Overjoyed  at  this  mortality  amongrst  hts  enen 
Innocent  appears  to  have  renewed  bis  hojies  of  obtminifi| 
the  Sicilies  for  himself,  and  he  accordingly  stisf}etid« 
his  recent  Treaty  with  Enc^land.  One  son,  Cofira^ 
a  child  of  three  years  old,  was  Conrad  a  sole  issue; 
the  rif^htful  claim  of  thla  unhappy  infant  appeared  I 
have  little  chance  of  establishment,  while  hrs  Crown  wi 
almost  virtually  possessed  on  the  one  hand  by  Mmal 
on  the  other  was  coveted  by  the  ambition  of  Iii 
Conradin  remained  in  Germany  under  ihe  loldage 
his  mother,  a  Prtnceaa  of  Bavaria ;  and  to  iHe  9<pertyK 
of  submission  made  in  his  name,  Innocent  relumed 
answer  almost  openly  avowing  his  desfgf%s  of  usarpatM 
The  Two  Sicilies,  he  said,  must  in  the  first  instwuee 
oedetl  to  hiiTi  in  full  possession ;  and  when  tbe  Jtum 
Prince  shoidd  arrive  at  man*s  estate,  his  dmioK  oiig 
be  examined}  and  it  should  be  then  seen  wtial 
could  be  accorded  him.f 

Stimulated    by   the    Papa!    emissaries,     the 
Sicilians,  on  the  death  of  Conrad,  broke  ioto  open 
against  the  Gemnans  and  Saracens.     In  this 
both  parties  had  recourse  In  Manfred,  arid  confimieil  U 
in  the  full  powers  of  Recent.     His  task  was  diflfe«l 
ail  Sicily  was  in  arms  agraiitst  him  ;  and  the   F^pe, 
the   head   of  an  army  which  be  was   incompeleDt 
oppose,  already  approached  tbe  NeapoKtati   PtovJM 
Without  hope  from  any  immediglt  reatstan(^e«  he  <ki 
mined  to  temporize,  and  aooDrdins;iy  took  Ihe  bold  m 
hition  of  at  once  tre«tiit|r  with    Innoceot   peraooal 
With   this    object    he    advanced  to    meet    him   cm  t 
frontiers,  bent  on   his    knees  in  adofiitiaii,{    hcM  tl 
bridle  of  his  mule  as  be  passed  the  boundary  stream 
Gari^liauo,  and  sig-nifted  that^   with    a  due 
of  his  nephews  rinrhts,  he  was  mo^t  eagper  to  lestify  k 
submission  and  reverence  to  the  Holy  See.      Howfii 
this   dissimulation   mi^bt  nltimatdy   have    ifcciid  i 
purpose  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.      fiiniioe«l»  ii 
said,  treated  him  with  consideration,  and  Piwiiruxd  kil 
in  some  portion  of  authority.     But  it  was  plain  tkstnl 
thing  short  of  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  the  Pop 
was   contemplated    try    his    ambition;     and    the 
Nobles  who  accompauied  him  were    Utile   canfid  1 


fmimam  partem  mostri  prcloriM  perduliue  doltimtm^     In  «!«  of  0| 
harbiirouii  mediievd  Latin  tu  which  thai  Letter  is  coudbKL  tt  ia  ia^ 
ptiNsIblti  to  doubt  that  it  was  dictatetl  by  vury  poitfnanl 
i^ar/fro,  i.  3(12. 

*  TberL'  in  not  any  ialisCactory  evideoca  lor  thxi  mcWt 
chargi%  Vkliich  ouj^ht  ut^vui  to  have  buea  (uIvanGft^d  vft^TSi  JtcoaUIri 
sub>ftnntiated.  But  unconftdentious  aa  is  the  fiuxce  vfrulro«  4 
imdy  spirit  ni  all  timvs,  at  no  seaaoa  haa  it  beea  movis  m»  ihmm  m  <M 
Unelf  und  Ghik»ilin  coiit««t,  diiria^  which  aocuaatioaMif  tlM  hlwlfl 
nature  were  affirmed  aad  retorted  witliout  a  vhadav  ^  pcoef  v^ 
thither  »idK,  It  fiurety  cannot  bt:  deemrd  eaov^h  to  ao^,  ^lh«t  HtW] 
U'iii^  di:ad^  \\iii  it^in^ival  uf  ConEad  and  thii  frrMnacw  of  hta  isfcd 
soa*b  inuioniy,  remkrt'd  Ufiur|uitiou  eavy  to  IkLiiifreiiL  tDuitlkW 
itt  lUron^  luotivc  fur  a  crime,  of  itatdf  singly,  ia  by  nft  tnMiw  wrf 
cieut  te^iKliniouy  to  e^tabhiih  Ita  coaioiiaauia.  Ou  the  uaumataiH  ik 
belf  we  shall  ^y  mam  by  and  by.  j 

f  NLobs  de  Jamailla}  Uttt,  d£  lieitm  Ouim  Frrd^dL  Ht'^i 
MuraL,  viiL  507, 

I   I'fMf'  itifftnocchiont  adorartoj  Qunaxowt,  XViiL  3. ;  «  dknter  i| 
which  ho  iVt'ijuecdy  t!]tj)n;a%ea  uabiouiidad  admimtt«'*'r  -^f  ^K 
zwni,  the  m^mttti^  and  the  fftundiuittiic  oi/i^^ie  oi  A! 
He  Jj.m^ilta  (Myiat.  viii.  512.)  dues  not  may  that  M 
thaii  hold  the  Pape*a  bridle,  actiag  oa  his  eqinofy^  {jumimr^ 
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imitate  his  courtesy,  or  to  abstain  from  tokens  of  o|ien 
disrespect  to  Manfred,  It  would  far  exceeed  our  limits 
if  we  were  lo  detail  the  circu instances  of  a  private  feud, 
in  which  Borello  d'Anglone,  an  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Suabia,  was  killed  by  one  of  Manfred's  re- 
tainers; and  t-he  romantic  incidents  of  the  flig^ht  to 
which  the  Prince  was  afterwards  compelled  in  order  to 

?)rescrve  liis  liberty,  perhaps  his  life.  In  his  passage 
rom  I  he  neitrhbonrhootl  of  Capna»  in  which  t!ie  fatal 
quarrel  occurred,  lo  Lucera,  the  strong-hold  of  the  Sara- 
cens, where  alone  he  could  promise  himself  safety,  a 
large  tract  of  hoRlile  coimlry  was  to  be  traversed  :  and 
sometimes  treading  almost  impassable  by-paths  amid  the 
mountunis,  sometimes  desperately  braving  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  town  occupied  by  enemies,  afler  countless 
perils  and  hatr-breadth  escapes,  he  at  length  descried  the 
ramparts  of  his  asylum.  He  was  received  with  exulta- 
tion by  the  Saracens ;  the  German  troops  of  the  deceased 
Emperor  flocked  to  his  standard ;  stores  and  treasure 
were  at  his  command  in  this  city  which  had  long  been 
the  chief  military  depot  of  the  Imperalists  in  Italy  ;  and 
he  soon  found  himself  at  tlie  head  of  a  force  with  which 
he  need  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Papal  army.* 

No  sooner  was  Manfred  confident  of  his  strength  than 
he  took  the  field,  and  repulsed  a  superior  force  which  had 
been  despatched  against  him.  Meantime,  death  had 
terminated  at  Naples  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Innocent; 
and  Alexander  IV. >  the  successor  whom  the  Conclave 
elected,  inherited  all  his  predecessor'fi  Inst  for  power, 
without  either  his  energy  or  his  ability.  During  two 
years,  the  War  with  Manfred  lingered  on  in  the  Neapo- 
litan Provinces,  undistinguished  by  any  event  of  interest, 
but  invariably  lo  the  disadvantao:e  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
troops  of  the  Holy  See  were  employed  in  a  fai  mure 
righteous  causp,  and  happily  with  far  greater  success,  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy;  where  the  Ghibelin  partisan 
£!cce11tno,  converting  the  general  turbulence  to  his  own 
profit,  had  at  length  established  himself  in  a  dominion 
over  which  he  exercised  a  tyranny  unparalleled  in  the 
blackest  pages  of  ihe  History  of  Mankind.  From  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Frederic  IL  Eccellino  had  de- 
clared himself  an  independent  Sovereign ;  and  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua,  Feltre,  and  Belluno  groanetl  under  a 
despotism  in  which  the  sole  tribunal  was  the  scaffold, 
and  the  headsman  was  the  only  lawgiver.  Red  as  are 
the  Annals  of  Italy  with  blood,  defaced  as  they  are  with 
crime,  no  portion  is  more  deeply  incarnadined,  none 
more  foully  polluted,  than  that  which  records  the  four 
and  twenty  years  during  which  Kccellino  swayed  the 
unhappy  Country  between  the  Trenline  Alps  and  the 
Oglio,  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  or  some  of  its  districts 
as  their  peculiar  Lord.  Almost  the  first  act  ol*lhe  Pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  IV.  was  the  proclanmtHin  of  a 
Crusade  against  this  sanguinary  monsler  ;  and  the  chief 
Powers  of  Northern  Italy  who  enrolled  themselves  m 
the  name  of  God  against  the  enemy  of  man,t  were  tlie 
Signory  of  Venice,  the  Citizens  of  Mantua,  and  Azzo, 
Marcjuis  d*Este,  between  whose  House  and  that  of 
Hotziauo  a  deadly  feud  had  existed  during  three  gene- 


*  Manfretl*)!  escitp€^  to Xiiicera  has  furnished  M.  de  Stsmondi  with 
a  most  brilfinnt  and  iTittte^tini^  «p»MMle,  {R'^^  M.  iti.  cb.xviii.) 
which  it  would  be  crimiiiAl  lo  mutiligle,  aaiL  whidi  is  Uto  long  lot 
entire  tTiut»l«tton  into  uur  p«f(e«. 

f  Ctiiiit  unf  noh/e  choae  q^une  guerrt  prechSe  an  nom  de  Ditu 
mtsim  tamtmi  dcM  Amnmtei*    Sbiiauaidi,  Jiep,  it,  in,  IQ7, 


rations.  When  the  confederates  stormed  Padua,  eiuht 
prisons  of  frightful  construction  were  thrown  npeii, 
Each  of  the  two  larger  contained  three  hundred  ciplives; 
and  a  huge  multitude  of  miserable  wretches  issued  from 
the  remainder,  among  whom  there  was  not  cme  of  either 
sex  or  of  any  age  who  did  not  exhibit  some  token  of 
savage  mutilation.  The  Tyrant,  irritated  by  the  loss  of 
his  chief  City,  which  he  ascribed  partly  to  the  disaffec- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  mustered  Im  whole  army  at 
Verona.  One-third  of  it,  eleven  thousand  men,  con- 
sisted of  Paduans  ;  and  all  of  these,  excepting  a  small 
remnant,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  were  gradually 
disarmed  by  stratagem,  and  perished  under  the  axe, 
at  the  stake,  or  by  slow  and  secret  torture  in  the  dun- 
geon.* 

Not  lo  dwell  upon  this  tale  of  horror,  it  may  sufRc^  to 
state  that,  after  a  contest  of  three  years*  duration,  pro- 
longed by  want  of  military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
by  consummate  ability  on  that  of  Eccellino,  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  chief  supporters  on  the  discovery  of 
faithlessness  even  to  them,  f  n  a  final  engagement  at 
the  bridge  of  Cassano,  (a  spot  which,  together  with  all 
others  of  similar  termination,  he  had  ever  RUperstitiously 
avoided  in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  his  Astrologers,) 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Hacked  by  fury 
and  despair,  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and 
expired — almost  as  he  has  been  represented  by  Dante 
still  to  exist  in  his  place  of  retributive  punishmentf— 
wallowing  in  blood.  His  brother  Alberic  continued  in 
arms;  and  with  his  whole  family,  a  wife,  six  soni,  aod 
two  daughters,  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  tower  among 
the  Euganean  hills.  After  thi-ee  days  total  want  of  food, 
they  surrendered  and  besought  mercy.  But  the  Cru- 
saders had  sworn  that  they  would  extinguish  the  very 
name  of  Romano ;  the  prlfroners  were  ruthlessly  put  lo 
death  ;  and  every  town  which  had  suffered  under  the 
cruelty  of  this  detested  race  pos^seds^  itself  of  ttonit 
limb  of  one  of  the  slaughtered  corpses,  as  a  nionumenl 
of  recovered  freedom. 

The  fall  of  Eccellino  restored  Peaoe  lo  Lombftrdy ; 
and  in  the  South  also,  the  Papal  Legates,  after  repeated 
overthrows,  oonsented  to  treat  with  Manfred ;  but 
Alexander  disavowed  his  officers  ;  and  provoking  new 
hostihties,  without  power  to  withstand  them,  paid  for 
his  rashness  by  total  expulsLcm  from  tlie  Neapolitaa 
Provinces.  Those  dominions  were  still  administered  in 
the  name  of  Conrad  in,  till  a  report  of  bis  demise,  scaU 
tered  abroad,  as  his  enemies  affirmed,  by  Manfred,  in- 
duced that  Prince  lo  assume  ihe  Kingly  title.  Scarcely 
had  his  hasty  Coronation  been  solemmzcd,  wheJi  Envoys 
arrived  from  Bavaria  contradicting  the  false  rumour,  aud 
summoning  Manfred  to  lay  aside  his  unauthorized 
dignity.  He  received  them  with  distinguif^hed courtesy, 
and  returned  an  answer  which,  even  if  it  be  considered 
as  invented  but  to  excuse  Im  usuipation,  must  &tilt  be 

•  RQlauditiuB,W{p/ac/««  in  Mtttchtd  TVftNMfM^  ix.  7,6. 

!ji  rivtera  Aft  ittnpur  «w  /*»  yit<i/  hoOt 
Qmal  prr  rw/wta  tt*  aftrmi  mt^cttu, 

♦  #•••• 

E  V  greoi  Ctntnurv  dtit^f  et  tett  UrtrnFi^ 
Che  dfitt  nrf  Mnjfti^,  r  n*it  itver  d*  pi^im. 
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admitted  to  be  pregnant  with  Truth.  The  Kingdoait 
he  said,  as  every  one  well  knew,  had  been  lost  for  Con- 
radin,  and  recovered  by  his  own  sword,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efibrts  of  two  successive  Popes.  The  tender  age 
of  the  young  Prince,  if  he  should  resume  the  Crown, 
would  again  expose  It  to  the  grasp  of  the  Papacy,  and 
consequently  would  bring  dishonour  on  the  House  of 
Suabia.  He  spoke  also  of  the  national  antipathy  of 
the  Italians  to  a  German  Government,  and  of  their  being 
accustomed  to  his  own  rule.  And,  in  conclusion,  he 
entreated  Conradin  to  believe  that  it  was  not  from  am- 
bition that  he  coveted  the  sceptre,  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Family  and  his  Country ;  that  he  would 
retain  it  for  life,  and  bequeath  it  to  him  on  his  death- 
bed* 

The  dominion  of  Manfred  was  now  confirmed.f  The 
Tuscan  Ghibelins  sought  his  alliance ;  by  his  aid  re- 
established themselves  in  Florence,  long  the  Capital  of 
their  enemies;  and  appointed  him  Protector  of  the 
Government  which  they  framed.  In  Lombardy,  the 
overthrow  of  Eccellino  had  not  been  efiected  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  same  party,  which  continued  fully  to 
balance  the  opposite  interests  of  the  Guel&.  Alezauder 
IV.,  everywhere  defeated,  was  unable  to  renew  hos- 
tilities, and  but  for  his  death}  the  King  of  the  Sicilies 
might  perhaps  have  closed  his  days  in  peace.  During 
three  months,  the  choice  of  the  Holy  College  remained 
undecided,  and  the  Cardinals,  reduced  to  the  scanty 
number  of  eight,  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  within 
their  own  Body,  at  length  elected  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  engaged 
on  a  mission  in  Italy.  Urban  IV.,  as  he  styled  himself, 
was  a  Frenchman,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  interesU  of 
his  Country,  ardent  in  temperament,  and  cherishing  a 
most  lofty  estimate  of  Ecclesiastical  authority.  Against 
Manfred,  accordingly,  he  inherited  more  than  the  viru- 
lent hatred  bf  his  predecessors ;  and  its  activity  was  mani- 
fested immediately  afler  his  accession.  An  outrage 
conimitted  upon  the  Papal  territories,  by  the  Saracens, 
during  the  late  interregnum,  was  made  a  plea  for  the 
denouncement  of  a  Crusade  against  their  offending 
master;  and  great  but  ineffectusd  pains  were  taken  to 
break  a  Treaty  of  Marriage  which  James  of  Aragon  was 
negotiating  for  his  son  with.  Constanza,  the  daughter  of 
Manfred.  The  King  of  Aragon,  however,  was  little 
deterred  from  the  completion  of  an  advantageous  com- 
pact by  learmng  that  his  proposed  ally  was  excommu- 
nicated as  a  l^rant,  a  Heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  which  trans- 


*  The  Ambagsadon  were  not  dismigted  empty-handed ;  but  Con- 
radin could  scarcely  eitimate  the  toya  with  which  they  were  laden 
aa  equivalent  to  the  Crown  which  they  were  denied.  There  is  much 
mSveid  in  Giannone's  account  OH  Ambatciaiori  ricetmie  tal  riapotta, 
chMMta  hcenza  n  pariirono  riccamerUe  pretentati :  e  mando  ai  Duca 
A*  Baviera  (Ued  cormeri  bei/utimi,  ed  ai  picciolo  Corradino  molte 
gteje,    six.  mtV. 

t  It  is  to  this  senith  of  the  prospenty  of  Manfred  that  the  City 
Manfiredoma,  which  he  founded,  owes  its  birth.  It  still  retains  its 
name,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  fac- 
tion to  call  it,  from  the  ancient  town  near  which  it  is  built.  Nuo70 
Siponto.    Id,  ibid, 

t  Manfred,  according  to  Giannone,  was  a  professed  Pope-kiUer. 
He  broke  the  hearts  both  of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  his  successor.  The 
former  avcndo  imieta  la  novelia  delta  vittoria  ottenuta  da  Man- 
fredi  »e  ne  morrise  di  cordogiio,  xviil  1.  and  Alexander  also,  mn 
potendo  wottener  di  vantaggio  i  contimd  dUtpiaceri  che  per  te  prot" 
pertih  di  Afa$^redi  e  de  QlvheUini  riceveva  neiP  animo,  vinioJUtai- 
iMvi/tf  da  grave  cordogiio,  gravemenie  in/ermoui,  ed  indi  a  poco  usci 
dttnia,    xuLiniK 


A. 


ferred  to  his  House  an  hereditary  right  to  the  Crown 
of  Sicily. «.  In  a  negotiation  of  greater  iniportanoe» 
Urban  was  more  successful.  He  prevailed  npon  Henr]f 
III.  of  England  to  surrender  the  investiture  of  the 
Sicilies,  which  Innocent  IV.  had  proposed,  and  Alex- 
ander IV.  had  absolutely  granted,  to  his  son  Edmiuid. 
England  had  been  too  greatly  distracted  by  interud 
commotions  to  permit  any  step  for  the  establidimeDt  of 
this  daim,  beyond  the  contribution  of  large  substdieB^S 
to  the  Papal  coffers ;  and  the  King  willingly  bartered  ng^ 
ft  shadowy  right  by  which  he  was  hopeless  of  profiting,  tni« 
for  the  substantial  support  of  Rome  against  his  tarbukai 
Barons. 

It  was  to  his  own  native  Country  that  Urban  naturallj 
turned  for  a  Prince  who  might  dispossess  Manfined,  and 
indeed  the  state  of  Europe  forbad  him  from  looking  else- 
where. ^  England,  as  we  have  seen,  was  impotent ;  Gcp> 
many  was  torn  asunder  by  faction  and  involved  in  CffO 
War,  the  result  of  a  double  election  to  her  Crown ;  and 
in  Spain,  some  of  her  Princes  were  friendly  to  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  of  Sicily,  some  were  too  weak,  some  too 
remote  for  exertion.  For  himself  and  for  his  8on«  Loois 
IX.  of  France  declined  the  proffered  Crown,  no  doubt 
in  part  from  conscientious  scruples ;  but  he  forbore  from 
interposing  any  objection  when  the  like  honour  wis 
tendered  to  his  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou.  Rich,  braic^  Biiii 
and  enterprising ;  possessed  of  just  so  much  power  as  to|*2i 
make  him  covetous  of  more ;  undeterred  by  that  nice  "^ 
sensitiveness  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  rendered  fail 
sainted  brother  proverbial  in  History ;  and  stimulated 
by  the  ambition  of  his  wife*  who  panted  for  a  Crown 
which  might  raise  her  to  an  equality  with  her  three 
sisters,  Charles  was  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to  Ur- 
ban's  purpose :  and  so  fully  did  he  know  his  own  im- 
portance, that  he  rejected  the  first  extravagant  omtnres 
made  by  the  Pope,  who  demanded  for  himself  the  ricii-aiii» 
est  portion  of  the  territories  which  he  affected  to  grant  c^ 
In  the  end,  the  Count  of  Anjou  received  plenary  inves- 
titure of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  they  had  been  held  by  the 
Norman  and  Suabian  Princes,  at  the  price  of  the  single 
town  of  Benevento  and  its  dependencies,  and  an  annual 
tribute  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold. 

The  death  of  Urban  IV.  interrupted  the  preparations  of  lM<j 
Charles,  almost  at  the  moment  at  which  be  was  about  (o  ^^ 
enter  Italy ;  and  Manfred  sanguinely  hoped  that  the  dis-    ^  ^ 
sensions  usually  consequent  upon  a  new  election,  perhaps 
the  choice  of  an  Italian  instead  of  an  ultramontane  PbpB, 
might  free  him  from  the  great  peril  with  which  he  had 
been  menaced.     But  another  Frenchman,  at  that  time 
Legate  in  his  own  Country,  and  a  Vassal  of  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  was  called  to  the  tiara ;  and  Clement  IV.  not 
only  renewed  the  Treaty  of  his  predecessor^  but  yet  moie,  IV. 
commuted  with  all  those  who  chose  to  accept  the  agree- 
able exchange,  any  vow  which  had  been  pledged  of  serrioe 
in  Palestine,  for  a  much  lighter  engagement  in  the  Crusade 
for  the  conquest  of  Sicily.     The  invading  army,  headed  ||^"^ 
by  the  Countess  Beatrice  and  her  son-in-law  Robert  ~^ 
de  Bethune,  son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  traversed  the  ^* 
Alps  ;  and  Charles  himself,  impatient  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress by  land,  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Rome.   After 
escaping  the  dangers  of  a  furious  tempest  and  of  inter- 
ception by  Manfred's  greatly  superior  fleet,  the  Count  (Ms 
triumphantly  entered  the  Eternal  City ;  and  received,  ~ 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  dignity  of  perpetual  Se- 
nator from  the  Ouelfs  among  the  popular  pa^y  ;*  the 
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Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  lh«  Gonfalon  of  the 

Church  from  the  hands  of  a  deputation  appointed  by  the 
Poutiif  ;♦  little  regarding  the  incompatibility  of  Ihe  two 
offices,  and  the  directly  opposite  duties  which  each  of 
them  demanded. 

No  precaution  which  sagacity  or  military  experience 
could  prompt  had  been  neglected  by  Manfred  to  raise 
obstacles  against  the  advance  of  his  enemy;  but  the 
fickleness  and  the  cowardice  of  his  Neapolitan  subjects 
(two  evil  qualities  which  stain  every  page  of  their  His- 
tory down  even  to  our  own  days)  frustrated  all  the 
arrangements  of  his  skill  and  foresight.  The  French 
had  passed  through  Lombard  y  with  slight  and  only  oc- 
casional opposition  ;  and  although  it  was  mid-winter 
before  they  arrived  at  Rome,  Charles  too  well  knew  the 
advantage  which  he  must  derive  from  the  disaffection 
then  enlisting  in  his  adversary's  dominions  to  hesitate  on 
an  immediate  invasion.  Treachery  opened  to  him  the 
first  passes  in  which  he  might  have  been  resisted  ;  and 
his  fixed  resolve  not  to  rest  satisfied  without  entire  con- 
quest, was  evinced  by  the  reply  made  to  some  Envoys 
who  attempted  negotiation.  **  Go  and  tell  the  Sultan 
of  Lucera,'*  as  he  contemptuously  denominated  Manfred, 
*'*  that  either  I  will  presently  send  him  to  Hell  or  be 
shall  send  me  to  Paradise  T'f  A  single  battle,  fought 
in  the  plain  of  Grandella  near  Benevento,  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  competitors.  After  some  appearance 
offiticcessin  the  outset,  Manfred  at  a  critical  moment 
was  deserted  by  his  faithless  Pugliaus  ;  and  resolved 
not  to  survive  defeat,  he  headed  a  few  brave  comrades 
still  attached  to  his  person  and  spurred  into  the  mMee, 
As  he  adjusted  his  helmet  before  the  final  charge,  its 
crest,  a  silver  eagle*  fell  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
**  This  is  a  token  from  God,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  fastened 
it  with  my  own  hands,  so  that  it  otight  not  to  have  been 
nooscned,'*t  Me  was  slain  by  two  mortal  wounds§  given 
by  a  French  soldier  ignorant  of  his  person,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  third  day  after  the  battle  that  his  fate  was 
known*      A  cor|Jse  to  which  suspicion  attached  |)  was 

aathurity  of  Ihe  whole  Asseneibly  not  lon^  after  its  revival,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Xllth  Century,  iraa  at  Ine  bead  of  the  municipal 
Government  of  the  Cityi  almost  always  opposed  to  the  Pope,  and 
u  factious  OS  the  Tribuoet  of  the  Ancient  Republic.  At  lii'st  he 
W9M  lOme  private  citizen,  afterwards  an  independent  foreign  Prince 
tnm  whom  mom  certain  protection  could  be  derived.  Thus  when 
the  GuelFs  named  Charles  of  AujnUj  the  Ghibelins  at  the  same  time 
called  Manfred  to  the  Senatorial  dijynity,  greatly  to  Ihe  violation  of 
its  boasted  unity.  Amonff  the  Instructions  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Cosenta  received  for  ha  nepjtiation  with  ChatleK  when  he  first 
offered  him  the  investiture  of  Sicily,  was  oma  to  press  siron^^ly  on 
that  Prince'i  conscience  that  he  could  not  poiiibly  retain  hit  Se- 
natorahifi  without  hatard  of  eternal  damnatioa;  a  nuard  concern* 
inp  which  Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  entedained  any  very 
peat  apprehension.  Velly,  iii.  159.  There  are  Medals  Btill  exiit- 
ingwhich  bear  the  legend,  CaroJut  Rrx,  Senator Urbis, 

Before  Clement  bestowisl  the  investiture  of  the  Sicilies,  he  mani* 
Tested  his  pique  at  the  acceptance  of  the  deraocratical  office,  by  dis- 
lotlging  Charles  fiwrn  the  Vatican  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence.  "  Our  Palaces,*'  remaiked  the  Pope,  "ahall  never  be  lodg- 
ings for  the  Senator  1  however  eixalted  may  be  his  rank.*  HayoaMuSj 
«rfuitJi.l2C5,  J12. 

*  Clement  refused  to  quit  Viterbo  for  Rome. 

f  Atlcs  id*t  mot  ah  Suitam  de  Noarre  koggi  meterai  An'  en  En/erm 
B  ii  nietrd  moi  em  Paradit,     G.  Villani,  vii.  5. 

X  Dine  contra  i  Barom  eke  haitea  dai  lata  in  Laiino^  "  Hoe  eit 
mgHum  Dei^  petv  che  fuetto  cimiero  appiccai  con  le  mte  mani  ftr 
modo  che  ttQ7i  dovm  potere  cadere,^*     Q.  Villaniy  viL  9," 

}  Poteia  eh'  V  thbi  rotta  ia  penrma 

Di  due  punte  morialit  i*  mt  rmdei 
Pian^endo  a  (meu  ch^  valontier  perdona. 

Dante,  Purg.  iii. 
Mattfred  liad  a  scar  o^  liii  face  by  which  h«  might  easily  be 
recogmsed. 


then  found  among  the  dead  and  conveyed  to  Charles,       itaj* 
who  isxhibited  it  to  his  chief  prisoners  ;  by  one  of  whom,  s^ny^i«»/ 
the  Cotint    Giordano   X»anda,    it  was  recognised  with      Frjra 
passionate  exclamations  of  grief  and  of  affection*  which       A.  D. 
extorted  admimtlon  even  from   the  French  Captains**      1197. 
Touched  with  compassion   for  their  fallen  enemy,  they         *o 
earnestly  solicited  that  he  might  be  allowed  the  rites  of      **  ^• 
Christian  sepulture.      But  the  tempers   to  which  thdr      ^^^?t 
petition  was  addressed  shared  little  in  those  generous  Ir^J^*"** 
emotions  by  which  it  had  been  prompted ;  and  both  the  ^^*q|  ^^  \^ 
Liegate  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  replied,  that  such  an  in-  t^m&ina. 
dulgenoe  could  not  be  extended  to  one  who  had  died 
under  sentence  of  Excommunication.     The  body,  there- 
fore, was  deposiited  without  any  funeral  solemnity  near 
the  Bridge  of  Beneveuto»  where  each  soldier  dropping 
a   stone   above  the  ^rave  contributed  to  erect  a  rude 
menu  me  nt.     Even  this  slight  honour  was  envied  by  the 
posthumous   malice  of  his  unrelenting  foes;    and  the 
Archbishop   of  Cosenza   remarked^  that   although  the 
<^rcass  of  the  dead  dog  had  been  excluded  from  conse- 
crated ground,  it  nevertheless  reposed  in  soil  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Church  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  carried  without  the  Kingdom,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.    Clement  approved  this  uncharitable  suggestion  ; 
and  the  remains  of  Manfred,  disinterred  by  torchlight, 
were  ♦ransported  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  the 
present  Marino,  and  there  ignominiously  exposed,  till  the 
Sun  and  the  ndns  completed  the  hideous  work  of  de- 
composition, t 

The  Neapolitans  were  soon  taught  to  lament  the 
change  of  masters  which  their  own  want  of  courage  and 
of  fidelity  had  tended  to  produce.  During  eight  days 
in  which  Benevento  was  abandoned  to  pillage,  it  Pill*K«  <» 
underwent  every  calamity  which  invaders  flushed  with  ^«^*^°  * 
triumph  can  inflict;  yet  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood 
appeared  to  predominate  over  all  other  unlicensed  pas- 
sions of  the  soldiery.  When  these  first  horrors  had 
passed  away,  the  sulfering  population  groaned  under 
oppression  sanctioned  by  a  show  of  law ;  and  a  muUi^ 


Biondo  era,  e  beiio,  e  di  geniiie  atpeiio, 
ik/a  tun  de*  cigh  vn  coipo  ooc*  dhtm. 


Id.     ibid. 


G.  VilUuu  states  that  the  corpse  was  diacovered  on  the  Beld  by  a 
Ribaido  of  Manfred'a  own  army  ^  who  threw  it,  like  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  after  the  Battle  of  Jarnac,  across  an  ais  which  he  drove 
into  the  French  canip^  calling  out,  '*  Chi  tteeaita  Mtatfrtdt  t*  for 
which  brutal  levity  he  wms  most  deaervedly  well  beateUi  aiihurm 
una  Earonc  del  Re  lo  hattco  forte  d*  uno  btutone, 

♦  Tlie  words  died  by  Giannono  from  some  Annatt  di  Palenno 
are  most  unnat\irally  inflated.  "  Oimi^  Si^nor  mio^  cA'e  quel  cA'»# 
veff^io  !  Siynor  buonoj  Signor  taviOf  chi  ii  A^  con  crudehwnte 
toito  di  vita  !  ^tuo  di  FUoMo/at  ornamento  de/h  Miitzioj  giorta  d^ 
Begh  pcrche  mi  e  negaio  un  coiieliot  ck'  io  jm  poffmuccidere  per 
accompagnarii  aila  morle,  come  Ii  iono  ntfia  miserte  !**  xix,  8*  G 
Villani*y  report  in  far  more  touching:  Ma  quando  yenne  i/  Omte 
Gicfdano  tt  die  delie  matti  net  voiio  piangendo  e  gridando^  *'  Owe, 
omi^  Sigmr  mio  che  e  quetto  /" 

f  J>antct  in  continuation  of  some  lines  which  wo  have  already 
cited,  represents  the  Spirit  of  Manfred  as  exjwating  iU  pins  "i  Pur- 
gatory, and  finiiUy  compares  the  inexhaustible  ticasures  of  divine 
mercy  with  the  pettiness  of  human  revenge. 

Se  V  Rutor  di  Cotenza^  cA*  al/a  caccia 

Di  mefm  mex»9  per  Clement e  aiiora, 

Avetie  in  Dio  benictta  qufsia  facda  i 
Jlg*otm  del  corpo  mio  tarim*  aneora 

In  CO  dei  Ponte  preuo  a  Btnetfeii/9 

Soito  ia  ffuardia  de  /«  ^rave  mora  ? 
Cr  ie  bagna  ia  pioggia^  c  move  7  vento 

Di/vordai  Regno ^  qyati  ttrngo  i/  Fftde: 

JUoVff  ie  iratmuiii  a  Imne  ipcnto. 
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tiid«  of  Chil  ofttti,  tU  oOMfried  by  the  Frendi«  wete 
MMtitttted  to  regulate  tilorlicv.  This  tynmny  gnulmMy 
«ltcndtd  itatlf  into  Ih*  adjoinhig  dktmtt,  and  Floreace 
Mea  agam  aobnittMl  to  tbe  Gorifik  B«t  ffoai  many 
of  the  Looibaffd  Cii\e%  and  fnm  Tkm.  Charlaa  en- 
eonntered  a  retittaaoa  wkich  tvpowd  Kid  neirly  won 
Crown  to  haofffd.  Tha  jomikg  Conradin  had  been 
Carefully  educated  by  his  aMe  and  high-minded  mothet, 
and  already  in  km  ahteenth  year,  he  eihibhed  waon 
tha«  tbe  seedd  of  ihoae  diatingaiabed  qaalitiea  which 
had  rendered  hie  ancestora  inostrioaa.  To  him,  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  Sidliaa  Crown,  the  suffering  Ghr 
belioB  appealed  for  protection ;  and  anbasaadors  from 
Pisa,  and  afterwards  from  the  chief  Lombard  Statca, 
from  Sicily,  and  from  the  Moslems  of  Nocera,  laid  be- 
fore him  their  own  wrongs,  together  with  those  of  his 
lather  and  his  Uncle ;  and  proffered  support  which  gate 
•mple  promise  of  revenge.  When  Conradin  lent  an 
eager  ear  to  thia  invitation,  and  stg^niiied  his  resolution 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  many  of  the  leading  Nobles 
of  (Germany  voluntarily  joined  his  armament.  Among 
them  was  a  youthful  Piinoe  whose  fortunes  in  more  than 
one  point  resembled  his  own ;  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria, 
who  had  been  ohaeed  Irom  hia  iwreditary  dominions  by 
Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia.  The  fiires  with  which  Conradin 
trtversed  Lombarriy  scarcely  amounted  to  four  thousand 
m^n,  but  it  increased  largely  as  he  advanced ;  and  in 
spite  of  three  separate  admonitions  from  the  Pope,  fol- 
lowed at  last  by  a  Bull  of  Excommunication  which  de- 
pHved  him  of  his  sole  remaining  title  as  King  of  Jeru- 
aalem^  he  continued  his  march  till  his  banners  were  dia> 

Slayed  under  the  walls  of  Viterbo,  in  which  City  the 
^ontiff  held  his  Court.  Viterbo  was  strongly  fortified 
ted  garrisoned,  and  more  important  ulterior  objects 
forbad  Conmdin  from  halting  for  its  siege ;  but  it  k  said 
that  as  his  army  deployed  in  military  pomp  beneath  its 
ramparts.  Clement,  regarding  the  two  commanders  who 
were  proudly  marshalling  their  Knights,  exclaimed  in 
words  which  the  event  rendered  almost  prophetical, 
"  Behold  the  victims  who  are  permitting  themselves  to 
be  led  to  sacriftce."* 

Conradin  pressed  his  march  to  Rome,  where  Henry 
of  Castillet  (an  adventurer  of  Royal  blood  who  had  been 
Introduced  to  the  Citizens  by  his  kinsman  Charles  of 
Ai\]ou,  and  who  had  afterwards  supplanted  his  patron 
in  the  rabble-honour  of  Senator)  received  him  with  dis- 
tinction, and  placed  a  considerable  force  at  his  disposal. 
Hitherto,  his  advance  had  been  unopposed :  and  even 
when  Charles,  hastening  from  the  siege  of  Lucera,  con- 
fronted him  on  the  |^ain  of  Tagliacosso  in  the  Abrusii, 
00  great  wns  tho  disafiection  of  the  subjects  of  the  King 
oF  Sicily  thai  hfe  could  array  no  more  than  three  thousand 
men  at  arms  against  the  five  thousand  led  by  Conradin. 
A  cruel,  treacherous^  and  seifish  stratagem  gave  him 
more  than  equality.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  veteran 
l>fficer,  he  arrayed  Htnry  di  Cosenza,  who  resembled 
*^ ■ — ■ —  ■  ^ 

*  Sive  humand  prudentiAJuvemum  temeritaiem  ei  Cmroh  miUiarem 
icientiam  artetque  perpenderet,  tive  id  e  cteto  prmciviutt,  Ray- 
naldus,  ad  arm,  1266,  J  20. 

t  Heniy  was  brother  tf  AlfbttW  (ST  Owtflle,  Und  mttemal  cousin 
of  Charles  of  AdJoii.  Banishted  from  9ttaSn  on  account  of  rebel- 
lion, he  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Ttmis.  hi  whose  service  he  was 
many  years  engaged.  The  canquwft  of  NaWes  by  Charles  of  Anjou 
tempted  him  into  Italy,  where  he  securtd  the  favour  of  his  Coi^in 
bv  a  considerable  loan,  the  produce  of  his  gahis  among  the  Infidels. 
Charles,  jealous  of  the  attendettcy  whrth  he  had  obtained  at  Rome, 
hesitated  in  repayment,  and  uenry  in  €m»e^{ueiice  became  hia 


Um  hi  person,  in  Us  ami  rnm&ar  ^  and 
thirds  of  Ms  whole  mnaj  nnder  hia  wmummmmM^ 
ahalltd  them  hi  order  of  hmtfooBthepUdn;  the  fMsfci      Am 
Any  the  fjower  of  his  ttoopa,  behy  itwrwed  with  WiiUf     ^» 
in  ambuscade,    llie  first  charge  of  tbe  OenMae  pgl     '^ 
the  devoted  bead  opposed  to  them  whttttyWIlMnnrte;       ^ 
Md  when,  aacr  a  nisenMe  alaoghter  of  Mb  fslle 
Henry  di  Cosenza  himself  Ml  picfoed  wMi  a  1 
wofmdB,  and  the  Royal  araioar  ww  veoegwead  os  lib 
eorpse,  a  shoot  of  cmltatkni  proriahaed  Hie  lawigiaMi 
death  of  Charice ;  and  Ihe  eonqveton,  seeore  of  widory; 
diepencd  themselves  in  pillage  and  pcnrsoit.    At  timt 
nomcat,  the  feaerve  of  French  galloped  foai  tbeir  eA> 
bosh ;  and  the  compact  body  ef  fresh  hstesasen,  Iwaeea 
iaferior  id  general  nomber,  easily  overthiew  the  Mat- 
tered and  fatigued  enemy  thus  taken  by  sntpriae*    Gai>  CateK 
radin  and  his  chief  fbiloweia  escaped  firoas  tht  fteU  df  Goaifa 
battle,  but  not  many  days  ekpsed  betee  tbcy  wen 
prisoners.    All  those  qualities  ia  Um  captiaed 
which  appeared  to  give  htm  daims  apoa  tlie  geaerosity 
of  his  successful  enemy,  tended  but  to  atrengthea  ia» 
■entment    The  youth  of  Oonradm,  the  iadinaitriils 
legitimacy  of  his  title,  the  popularity  whidi   be  hid 
acquired  by  his  (Hgnified  yet  gentle  bearing,  every  gill  of 
mind  or  body  which  endeared  liim  to  otbera,  readeted 
him  doubly  hateful  to  Charlee..    To  tbe  boaoar  ef  the  Hbaii 
Tribunal  which  the  Tyrant  convened  far  tbe 
of  a  mock  legal  process  against  tbe  ehicf 
Judge  alone  was  found  base  enough  to 
capital  sentence ;  but  satisfied  with  that  autbority  Ha 
King  proceeded  in  his  bloody  design.    A  acallbid  wm 
erected  in  the  Meroato  of  Naples,  and  Charlea  aad  by 
Court  assembled  to  witness  the  execution.    Rcdbert  Si 
Bari,  the  Prothonotary  of  Naples,  whose  smgle  voioft 
had  pronounced  for  death,  stepped  forward  and  leai 
the  accusation,  which   involved  ehargea  of   vebeiliaa 
against  a  lawful  King,  and  of  plundering  aad  bumng 
some  Monastery.*    When  he  had  finii^d,  and  hai 
added  the  penalty  adjudged  by  Law,  the  generous  split 
of  Robert  of  Flanders,  Charles's  son-in-law,  rev^ted 
against  the  crying  enormity  of  the  proceeding.  ••  Wretch," 
he  exclaimed  to  Di  Bari,*^  it  is  not  for  you  to  condema 
to  death  a  Prince  so  noble  and  so  high-bom  I"     As  ha 
spoke  he  struck  the  unrighteons  Jndge  to  the  1 
vrith  his  poniard,  and  sheathed  it  again  withoot 
tation. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  was  the  first  who  submitted  ie  ] 
the  executioner  ;t  and  Conradin,  raising  hia  bloody  sfflalM 
head  as  it  (bll,  passionately  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  af  A^" 
blamed  himself  as  the  cause  of  his  friend's   untimely 
murder.     Then,  aa  he  collected  himself  for  hia  own  see  taiilCi 
part,  one  tender  thought  wning  him  to  the  beait  fbr  aaC^ 
moment.     "  Oh,  my  mother,**  were  his  words,  ••  whet  0** 
will  be  your  grief  when  intelligence  of  this  day  shall 
reach  you  !'^    With  a  firm  hand  he  unfastened  bis  doal^ 

*  Charles  pressed  for  a  capital  seDtence,  qttod  vmtirm  €mmjmtfmt 
Regcm  arma  moverinLet  fuod  Mommienwrn  fneda^erimt 9t  frnditm 
tMCcenderimi,  Ricobaldiis  Ferrareasi%  HitL  impemiorumtf  aw  J' 
tori,  ix.  137.    There  is  not  any  foundation,  thenrfbre,  for  the  i 
of  Veitaire,  /a  seniemce  poriaii  qt^ili  wiiritmmti  ia  tmgrt  pow  l 
phs  les  armes  contre  PEglise.     Sur  U»  ASeeurt,  ch.  bd. 

f  Pandulphus  CoUeuutius,  iv.  p.  218,  and  Gerhard  a  Roo^  L  pb  I& 
both  cited  by  Struvius,  i.  492.  But  Kicobaldui  of  Tmnaxm,  who 
states  that  he  received  the  particulars  of  liis  narrative  firooi  a  Judge 
vrho  was  present,  positively  affirms  that  Conradin  was  beheaded 
first ;  and  adds,  Dux  Autirite  cum  vidii  Conradi  propimgui  ctrm 
cimferirif  guantd  potmU  imdignmidit  miimm  voce  ritftlHM  amsit,  ef 
c/oibrti  despiruiione,  nee  erga  Deum  cu/pam  ^oAaiprifiieru  138. 
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iMiS'aMfii^foHe  fErtftoce  on  the  iifee|iii3«r  mulliitide  which 
surrouoded  the  $»caH't)l<l,  be  plucked  his  ^Invc  irom  his 
bai»d,  iLtid  threw  it  among  theai«  a«  a  last  tokifn  of 
defiance  lo  his  oppreBHors.  Tlie  fi»cred  pledge  was 
conveyed  to  the  Kin^  of  Arag^ni,  who  accepted  it  as  an 
iovestiture  of  the  Sicilies  in  rig^ht  of  his  wife,  the 
daii^'^liler  of  Manfred.  A  sinf^le  blow  severed  the  head 
of  Conrad) I),  and  extinguished  the  line  of  Suabia ;  a 
line  descended  on  both  sides  from  Ihe  stocks  of  Clovis 
and  i\(  Charlemagne,  and  which  had  counted  among  its 
meuibers  more  Crowus  mod  Ftinci parities  than  any 
other  in  Europe. 
Itte«  of  Henry  of  Castille.  the  least  worthy,  perhaps,  of  Con^ 
kt  of  ladio  a  aupportera,  nas  the  only  one  who  obtained 
^  Wtercy  ;  mod  the  seafibld  and  the  g^ibbet  daily  received  a 
Mnnero4Jia  tale  of  victinis.  Never  did  tlie  oowaidioe  of 
fiUApicion  and  lerocity  exact  severer  punishn^nt.  Im 
many  instances^  deatii  was  preceded  by  mutiliation  ;  and 
when  it  was  feared  that  tlie  loss  of  i^ight  or  of  limbs 
mi^ht  excite  pity  for  the  sufferers,  we  read  witb  Imhtst  of 
their  being  shut  up  in  woodeu  iuctosnres,  aad  ecumiMmttA 
I  to   ashes,*       When    the   town     of   Augusta   ifi  Sicily» 

I  between  Catana  and  Syracuse,  after  a  resolute  deienoe, 

was  occupied  by  treachery,  every  living  soul  within  its 
walls  was  delivered  to  tie  executioiier ;  and  ]iefiRhed 
either  singly  beneath  the  axe,  or,  wt>en  ihut  wasbiunted, 
by  a  shorter  process  oi  noyade  in  a  scuttled  gallcy-t  In 
a  few  weeks,  not  one  inhabited  sptit  in  the  two  Sicilies 
offered  resistance  to  the  French,  nor  was  tliere  one  m 
which  blood  poui^ed  oui  like  water  did  not  cry  aloud  for 
I  vengeance. 

I  The  flower  of  Charles  gained  material  increase  by  a 

long  interregnum  in  the  adniini  si  ration  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  coulinued  during  the    uJiprecedenled  period    of 
three  and  thiny  months  after  the   death  of  Clerwni  iV, 
I  The  iufluence  of  the   King  of  Sicily  was  all  poweHtii 

"  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  while  thus  deprived  «f  tiieir 

sufjpeme  head  ;  and  in  the  Northern  districts,  oppioition 
to   iiim  was  wholly  extinct.     For  a  while  he  was  called 

LaiWtay  by  the  necessity  of  attending  his  brother  a(  France 
mMB  lastCmeade;  but  even  that  expedition,  so  fatal  to 
g  mk^fffky  was  profitable  to  ClmHes ;  and  he  returned  to 
inii  be-  Nafdes  enriched  by  the  tribute  of  the  King  of  Tunis. 
J^^  TheTe  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  ambition,  which  we 
^^*  sliall  by  and  by  perceive  grasping  at  the  Eastern  Empire, 
|»|J  cherished  a  design  of  unitmg  the  whole  of  Italy  into  a 
r  *  single  liingdom  ;  and  he  might  have  been  successful  in 
^^  this  project ;  bwt  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  foresight  of 
^K  the  Fonttff  whom  the  Conclave  at  lei^gth  elected  to  the 
^^  tiara,  and  in  tiie  second,  for  the  bloody  resistance  pro- 
knt  dtioed  by  his  own  insufferable  tyranny.  Gregory  X., 
^^**®  whose  fondest  wish  was  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  in 
1^"'^  which  many  years  of  his  former  life  had  been  employed, 
t^  was  iDore  willing  to  reconcile  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
foctioiis,  in  order  that  tliey  might  contribute  to  his  greatt 
purpose  wilil  united  Ibree,  titan  on  its  own  account  to 
giive  ptwflMniiumQe  to  either.  His  Pontificate,  little  ex- 
oeeding  «iiKe  year*  in  duration,  bears  a  distinguished 
flaeeaniaiigidbclew  periods  of  Glory  which  belong  to 
Ibe  lliatiiry  of  modevii  Rome.  By  his  moderation,  the 
QHrn  Wai«  *wliicW  had  so  long  ravaged  holy  were 
liVBtiod  ;  the  anarchy  of  Germany  terminated  in  the 
foimdation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful   and  enduring- 
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dynasties  in  Europe;  the  great  schism  which  bad  rent      I^aly* 
the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Church  was  healed  for  a  ^^— ■s'^^ 

season;  and  from  ofie  of  the   most  numerous  Councile       3Pr«n 
which   Christendom  ever  witnessed,  issued  a  Code  of      ^l^* 
Ecclesiastical   Constitutions,    alike    honourable    to    the      1»^'* 
Assembly  and   salutary  to  the  Church.*     Too  soon   for 
the  welfHre  of  Europe  was  the  brilliant  reign  of  Gregory      iAqa 
brought  to  an  end.    Ceaseless  in  his  efforts  to  promote  a  g-^  deitii- 
new  Crusade,  he  died  at  the  motnent  in  which  he  had      ^    ^ 
almost  attained  his  object;  and  while  the  Emperor,  the      127^. 
Kinga  of  France,  of  England,  of  Aragon,  and  of  Sicily, 
were  preparing  to  accompany  him  to  Palestine. 

Hie  three  short  Pontificates  of  Innocent  V.,  of  Adrian  ^t 

V.^and  of  John  XXL  were  included  in  the  narrow  limit  *^ 

of  twelve  n»onths.  From  the  last-named  of  Uiose  Popes 
Charles  received  ifivesliture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Ihe  title  lo  which  he  had  jjurchased  from  Mary  of 
Antit^*h.t  But  in  his  successor,  NiiIioIhs  III.,  the  am- 
bition of  the  Kingof  Sictly  found  a  vigilant  and  active 
oppoiient,  whose  care  toprevetrt  encroachments  upon  the 
power  of  the  Holy  See  was  inereased  by  causeii  of  per- 
fiiMial  offence  A  near  connection  of  the  new  Pope  haii 
been  beheaded  for  adherence  to  Conrad  in ;  and  a  pro  pan! 
for  ttlliuuce  between  his  Famdy  and  ihat  of  Charles  had 
been  rejected  by  the  latter  witii  dis«lain.  No  purer  blood 
than  that  of  the  Orsini,  the  House  to  which  Nicholas 
belonged,  flowed  in  any  Roman  veins;  yet  when  l>€  j^j"^"  ^^ 
sought  to  *!uite  one  of  his  nephtws  with  a  grandatJghter  tiun  to 
of  the  King  of  Sicily,  he  was  rudely  answered,  that  in  Cliftrleg; 
spite  q(  his  red  shoes  he  was  \\oi  quite  fitted  for  con- 
nection with  the  Ro}al  Family  of  FranccJ  The  sar- 
casm was  never  forgotten  ;  and,  almost  immediately  after 
his  accession.  Nicholas  prevailed  ujjon  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolph,  wow  confirmed  in  his  throue,  to  demand  from 
Charles  the  surrender  of  two  offices  which  were  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  paramount  Imperial  claims  on 
Italy — those  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  and  of  Senator  of 
Rome.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  Charles  to  provoke  fk 
quarrel  with  so  powerful  a  Monarch  as  Rodolph»  and 
he  obeyed  promptly  and  with  a  well-afffcted  semblance 
of  cheerfulness.  The  Po|>e  was  deeply  versed  in  human 
nature  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  courteous  reception 
which  Cliarles  had  offered  to  the  Legate  who  conveyed 
these  offensive  demands,  he  ol>scrved  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  sunnounting  him;  that  he  might  have 
inherited  his  gooti  fortune  from  France,  and  his  refined 
policy  from  Spain;  but  that  nothing  except  close  Uiter- 
course  with  the  Court  of  Rome  could  liave  taught  hiai 
the  master-secret  of  self-con trol.§ 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Charles  found  him- 
self gradually  i*educcd  from  the  high  station  of  arbiter 
of  Italy  lo  die  comparative  iusignificance  of  Soverei^ 

*  Siainoudi,  R^.  Itaf.  iU,  422.  At  the  Council  of  Lycmi  ns- 
sembled  in  1274^  were  present  five  hundred  Binhui^s,  teveuly  mitted 
Abbot*,  uutl  motv  thunoii«  tbou:>aii*l  other  Uiviues.  Vdly,  lii.380- 
hoa  given  s  clear  abjittact  of  its  i»n[)ceeilinps. 

f  \\^'  have  already  tfuced  tlie  dtHcent  ot'tbtt  title  to  the  Emperor 
Frederic  IL,  by  his  alliaace  with  Jalaiita,  graodaiigbtcr  t>f  Amftury* 
Kmtz  of  JenisiUwin.  On  the  aJttiDeiioci  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  the 
cUim  was  cuntwted  b«l«eeo  this  d«»cendaiiti  of  tb«  two  yuimitar 
daiuelilwa  of  Amauiy.  Hugh  11.,  Kin|f  of  Cyprus,  was  gmud«)ii 
aflhe  «Miir,  Mtt«y  tft  Aatiooh  woa  daughter  of  the  yomiger  ;  and 
from  hiUf  ^  one  »tifii  iiearar  Aroaury  in  coiinuinifiiiiiit}  i  Cbarlea  put* 
eha«od  the  fanciful  n^ht  for  a  panaiim  of  fwur  limti^ftud  hvrvs,. 


reittr.     Ra)imldMi,  «// rtiwt.  1276,  ^  C7.     ^,       ^      ^,      ^  _,,  - 

J  RayiiaWiia,   mi  ann,  U7i<,  J  69.    Blanche,  the  Mothet  of 
Chftibii,  waa  a  Siaijiuli  Friuccsi*. 
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of  his  own  Kingdoms.  But  on  the  next  election  in 
which  the  Conclave  was  engaged,  he  fixed  its  dioice, 
partly  by  intrigue,  partly  by  violence,  on  a  Cardinal 
servilely  devot^  to  his  own  interests.*  No  sooner  had 
Martin  IV.  received  consecration  than  he  stripped  the 
Ghibelins  throughout  the  Ecclesiastical  States  of  their 
offices,  and  conferred  them  on  creatures  of  the  King 
of  Sicily.  Then,  condescending  to  solicit  the  votes  A 
his  own  Citizens,  and  having  obtained  from  them  the 
digrnity  of  Senator,  he  transferred  its  real  authority  to 
Charles  by  nominating  him  his  Deputy.  The  ultimate 
object  of  Charles's  ambition  was  to  place  his  daughter's 
husband  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  to 
which,  as  ^son  of  the  Latin  Emperor  Baldwin,  he  had 
some  just  pretence.  Venice  promised  to  assist  him  with 
forty  galleys,  and  his  own  force  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  infantry,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  ships  and  tran8ports.t  It 
might  have  been  difficult  for  the  reigning  Greek  to  op- 
pose  this  formidable  armament  wi£  success ;  but  the 
sagacity  of  Michael  Palsologus  had  foreseen  the  ap- 
proaching invasion,  and  he  had  employed  surer  weapons 
than  the  sword  to  avert  his  peril. 

Among  the  few  eminent  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Suabia  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  destroyer,  was 
a  Noble  of  Salerno,  Giovanni  Lord  of  Procida.  A 
love  of  knowledge  had  induced  him  in  early  life  to  study 
Medicine  in  the  celebrated  School  of  his  birth-place ;  and 
his  talents  may  be  feirly  estimated  from  the  high  reputar 
tion  which  he  enjoyed  for  attainments  in  a  Science  to  which 
he  must  have  been  led  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  as  an 
amusement.^  Giovanni  had  enjoyed  the  confidential 
firiendship  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  of  his  son 
Manfred ;  he  had  appeared  in  arms  for  Conradin ;  and 
afler  the  success  of  Charles  he  had  paid  for  bis  fidelity  to 
the  Suabian  cause,  by  the  confiscation  of  all  his  Fiefs.  In 
poverty  and  exile,  he  had  found  the  refuge  which  his  loy- 
alty deserved  in  the  Court  of  Pedro  of  Aragon ;  to  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  glove  which  Con- 
radin threw  from  the  scaffold, as  a  token  of  the  investiture 
of  the  Queen  Constanza  with  the  rights  of  her  Father 
Manfred.§  The  liberality  of  Pedro  bestowed  upon  this 
fiiithful  adherent  competence  and  honours;  but  the  temper 
of  Procida  was  not  one  likely  to  remain  inactive,  while  a 
hope  existed  of  revenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Princes  to 
whom  he  had  been  attached,  and  of  liberating  his  Country 
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*  NichoUi  III.  died  of  apoplexy  Ang.  19,  1280.  The  wise 
Constitution  by  which  Gregory  X.  leduded  the  Caidinab  while  in 
vkmcUre  from  all  external  communication,  had  been  suspended  by 
John  XXI. ;  and  Charles,  having  acquainted  himself  with  the  state 
of  parties  m  the  Sacred  College,  contrived  that  three  of  the  Itahan 
Cwdmals  most  hortile  to  his  views  should  be  carried  off;  and  aiWr 
•IX  months^  discussion,  he  succeeded  in  persua^ng  the  remainder  to 
agree  to  the  choice  which  fiad  been  made  by  the  French  faction. 
Kaynaldus,  adann.  1281,  $  1,  2.  Giovanni  ViUani,  vU.  57.  wheie 
be  descnbes  Martin  as  free  fipom  the  besetting  sin  of  nepotism,  as 
*«!/<?  nahone,mamodtomagnammo  e  dignmde  cuore  ne*/aiii  delie 
CAieta,  and  as  mo/io  amico  di  Re  Cario. 

t  Gibho^  xi.  341.  Du  Cange  rives  the  l^ty  with  Venice 
aiMM;  the  documenU  at  the  end  of  Ws  Uigi.  Byzant. 

t  Giannonjxx.  c5.  inwhich  he  gives  a  detailed  accoont  of 
Giovwmi  di  Procida,  refers  to  Tutini,  de^i  AmmragH,  66.  for  an 
ajipUcation  made  bv  Gualtieri  Carracciolo  to  Charles  H.,  for  per- 

S^?*  *TL?*''y  "*  ***  *****  ^  ™»K^*  conw^Jt  Giovanm  of 
™°?^  w  tMt  fame  an  old  man,  perfarti  eurare  d'wm  imfermUtL 
^  Id,  tbtd.  Gibbon,  xi.  342.  mistakenly  calls  Constansa  of 
Aragon  m/er  of  Manfred.  It  is  fane  that  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
Had  a  daughter  named  Conitanxa,  but  she  was  married  to  theLand- 
griife  of  Hesse.    Struviua^  i.  478. 
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from  her  present  oppression.  In  the  King  of  ArsgOB  mad 
his  ConscMTt,  he  excited  an  ardent  desire  to  establish  their 
claim  upon  Sicily,  checked  only  by  a  consdousneas  of 
want  of  power  ;  and  in  order  to  procure  them  the  neces- 
sary support,  and  to  cement  alliances  in  their  favour,  he 
undertook  a  diflficult  and  most  perilous  series  of  negoli^ 
tions.     In  Puglia,  which  he  first  visited,  he  disoovcrad     ^^_ 
little  hope  of  assistance :  for  the  whole  Country  had  jtu'mk 
changed  its  ancient  possessors,  and  a  powerful  colony  of  tsl^ 
French  Barons  swayed  the  domain  once  occupied  by  ^_^ 
friends  of  the  House  of  Suabia.  Continuing  his  disgniaeb  ^^^ 
and  crossing  to  Sicily,  his  prospects  became  fiurbri^Her; 
disaffection  was  there  general,  and  the  French  were  by 
no  means  firmly  established  :  the  chief  difficulty  indeed 
which  he  encountered  was  to  restrain  the  spirit  almost 
kindled  to  premature  explosion,  and  to  induce  the  auAr- 
ing  natives  to  delay  their  insurrection,  till  he  had  con* 
solidated  a  League  which  shouki  insult  its  aacoesB.  His  ^ 
next  visit  was  to  Constantinople,  where  having  alanned  ^Sf" 
Palsologus  by  a  display  of  the  vast  preparatioDa  of  *^ 
Charles,  and  having  recounted  also  the  spirit  by  whidi 
the  King  of  Aragon  and  the  Sicilies  were  animated,  he 
obtained  from  him  a  first  subsidy*  and  a  promise  of  yet 
further  aid,  provkled  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  Scc^ 
(whose  recently  obtained  friendship  the  Greek  Emperor 
would  on  no  account  sacrifice,)  ooukl  previously  be  ob- 
tained. Nicholas  III.  unhesitatingly  granted  his  cookhC  aita 
that  Constanza  should  attempt  to  establish  hsr  rights; 
and  fortified  by  a  written  document  to  that  eflfect  which 
fully  satisfied  the  scruples  of  Michael,  IVt>ctda»  after  a 
most  successful  mission,  again  betook  himself-  to  ^Moa. 

The  death  of  Nicholas  severely  afiected  the  proe- 
pects  of  the  confederates,  and  the  part  whidi  M aitia 
IV.  adopted  in  behalf  of  Charles  deprived  them  of  all 
hope  of  support  firom  the  Holy  See.     SuspiciaD,  u-^^^ 
deed,  had  been  already  excited  by  the  great  prepaia- SSl!i^ 
tions  which  the  King  of  Aragon  had  long  been  makii^  jff^ 
and  whkh  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  coneesL 
To  a  question  put  by  Philippe  le  Bel  as  to  their  dbjed, 
he  replied,  that  they  were  to  be  directed  against  the  In- 
fidels, and  that  he  hoped  for  the  cooperation  of  his  Bro- 
ther of  France.    To  the  Pope  he  was  fitr  less  c<HnnMi- 
nicative ;  and  the  only  answer  delivered  to  a  similar  iar 
quiry  made  by  the  Legate  was,  that  if  his  riglA  haal 
knew  the  secret  of  his  left,  he  would  cut  it  oflT  and  cast 
it  from  him.*     Procida  meantime  was  actively  eni-*F^< 
ployed  in  organizing  the  proposed  insurrection  in  Sidly :  g**?] 
where  so  consummate  was  his  own  dexterity,  so  loyal  '^jk 
the  fidelity  of  his  partisans,  that  his  plans,  which  had* 
been  ripening   for  more  than  two  years,   were  stifl 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  secrecy  from  the  eyes  of  thoss 
against  whom  they  were  directed. 

Accident,  however,  forestalled  his  designs  and  ia-  AM 
volved  the  French  in  a  hideous  calamity,  nnpieniedi-  SS?| 
tated  even  by  the  hands  engaged  in  its  inili'^^#mi.     Qb  ^f. 
the  Monday  in  Easter  week,  the  dOth  of  March,  1S88;    ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  accustomed  to  attend 
Vesper  service  in  the  Church  of  Monte  Reale  aboot 
three  miles  distant  firom  their  City ;  and  afestalthnngof 
both  sexes  crowded  the  intermediate  fields.   TheFraMfa 
Governor  had  forbidden  the  Sicilians  finom  caxryiBg 
arms  even  on  holidays ;  and  a  licentious  ruflSan  nausea 
Drouet,  asserting  that  this  ordinance  had  been  vmlatedt 


*  Se  Turn  de/ie  nte  mami  ii  mamft$tmt$earmilre  M  wtnenMe. 
G.  VUUmi,  vii.  59. 
t  The  «xtent  of  Drousf*  oatrage  wu  proUUy  Oftntatsd  hf 
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ory*     by  a  native  girl  of  great  personal  beauty,  oflered  lier  a 
'^^-^  bmtal  insult  under  pretext  of  searching  (or  a  concealed 
ira       weapon.     A  youth  betrothed   lo   her,  who  was  present ^ 
D.       struck  Drouei  to  the  heart  with  hia  own  sword,  ami  ut 
►7,      the  sjjifht  of  this  first  blood,  the  fury  of  the   Sicilians 
'         burst  M  bounds,  and  on  every  side  fierce  shouts  reechoed 
^       of*  Death  to  the  French!'*     Not  one,  indeed,  of  that 
^'      nation  who  was  af^sisting  in  the  procession  escaped,  and 
while  the  Bells  of  Monte  Reale  were  chiming  to  Ves- 
pers, two  hundred  victims  fell  in  its  i  in  mediate  precinct. 
Hurrying  back  lo  Palermo,  the  Citizens  commented  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  their  oppressors,  and  during 
that  single  night  four  tliousand  French  were  slain.     The 
example  of  carnage  was   tbllowed  but  partially  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Island;  but  every  town  and  vlUage 
thronghout   its   circuit  enrolled    itself    in    a  common 
^j^      Lengue^  which  renounced  allegiance  to  Charles,  expelled 
ivite  ^^^^^  of  his  garrisons  as  it  spared  from  the  sword,  and 
of      invited   Pedro  of  Aragon  to   assume  the  government, 
»•       and  to  undertake  the  protection  of  his  willing  suhjecls. 
itfQ       One  attempt  was  made  by  the   Ecclesiastics  of  Pa- 
^**      lermo  to  obtain   grace  with  the   Pope  after  this  mas- 
P**     fiacre;    and    their   Deputies  kneeled    at   his   footstool 
repeating   that  solemn   apostrophe   from   the    Litany, 
**  O  Lamb  of  God   thai  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
World,   have  mercy  upon  us!'*     The  sole  reply  of  the 
indignant  Pontiff*  was  couched  in  Scriptural  language 
expressing  a  stern  belief  in  their  insincerity*     **  They 
began  lo  salute  him,  *  Hail   King  of  the  Jews'/  and 
they  smote  him   on  the  head   with  a  reed.'**     Thus 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  mediation,  the  Sicilians  resolutely 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  the  vengeance  of 
Charles  ■  whose  armament,  equipped  for  Greece,  receiTed 
a  destination  nearer  home.     It  is  needless  to  follow  the 
details  of  the  ensuing  War,  which  indeed  are  by  no 
means  distinctly  presened    to    us.      It   appears    tliat 
Charles  crossed  into  the  Island  and  laid  siege  to  Mes- 
Bina,  but  that  afler  no  more  than  three  days*  investment 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  on  the  approach  of  the 
di      Aragonese   fleet,  commanded   by  Roger    di  Loria,  a 
\^      Calabrian  by  birth,  and  the  most  distinguished  Admiral 
*^     of  his  day.     The  land-forces  retired  in  safety,  but  Di 
Loria  captured  or  destroyed  the  greater  purt    of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  so  deeply  was  Charles  irritated  by 
this  early  want  of  success,  that  he  offered  a  chivalrous 
proposal,  which  in  after-times  has  more  than  once  bee^i 
imitated  by  other  Crowned  heads,  of  referring  the  deci- 
sion of  the  quarrel   to  the  issue  of  a  personal  contest. 
ige     Bourdeaux  was  named  as  Ihe  scene  of  battle,  under  the 
y       guarantee  of  the  King  of  England,  to  whom  it  at  that 
time  belonged.     Each  Prince  w^as  to  be  accompanied  to 
the  field  by  one  hundred  Knights;  the  1st  of  Jnnef  in 
the  ensuing  year  was  chosen  as  the  day  of  combat  ;  and 
if  either  party  lliiled  to  appear  he  was  not  only  to  lose 
the  prize  of  Sicily,  but  to  be  stripped  of  his  hereditary 


VoUajT«,  (Sur  ie$  Mcrvrs,  ch,  Ixi,)  antl  brought  down  upon  him  a 
most  grave  remonstraiice  frorn  V«!ly,  backed  with  co^nt  reaiion!! 
to  prove  iti  exagaiTation.  The  note  ia  which  V'oltaire  abandoned 
his  extremtf  position  it  not  likiiliy  to  be  forgotten  by  thoKe  whu  have 
once  rifad  if*  GiovAnni  Villani,  however,  plainly  tnn[iutes  the  wont 
ponible  intention  to  Drouet^  /jw  tuo  oryoy/io  prcte  mhu  Donna  di 
Paicrmtt  per  far /t  tiUnnin,  vii.  60. 

♦  "  Agnui  Un^  qui  iolH*  p^ccaia  Mtmdi  misrrere  nohi$  P'-^-^'Avc 
Rtx  Judffotttm  rt  tlabaat  ei  ttlapam  /"      G,  Villani,  vii.  62, 

f  M.  de  Si»raondl  tttToti{;boul  f^ives  the  1 5th  tif  May  oit  the  day 
A^efl  upc^d  ;  but  Gianaone,  xx.  7.  nimes  Ihe  Ut  of  Junc^  aud  ao 
it  fttandn  in  the  document  mentioned  in  the  fi^lbwin^  note. 
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dominions  also^  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  recreant  aud  a      lialy. 
traitor,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  Knightly  honours,    ^**-^^^-^i/ 

The  Pope  could  not  be  blind  to  the  gross  impolicy  of      From 
this  engagement  on  the  part  of  Charles,  who,  rashly      A.  d. 
abandoning  his  snperiorily  of  resources*  placed  himself     1197, 
at  once  on  a  level  with  a  much  weaker  enemy.     Martin         *** 
IV.,    therefore,  refused   his  sanction  to  the   proposed      **  ^' 
combat,  on  a  plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  p,*^^®* 
Religion,     A  more  important  party  was  equally  hostile,  petrs  io*^^*" 
and  Edward  I.  declined  to  atfurd  his  gnurantee  not  only  the  Li»ts 
for  Bourdeaux,  but  for  every  other  place  in  his  domi-  May  15/ 
nions ;  and  declared  lliat  his  cousent  should  not  be  pur-      a*  d. 
chased,  if  even  Ihe  Kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  were      1283. 
offered   as    its  price.*     Charles,    nevertheless,   on    the 
appointed  day,  having  entered  the  lists  with  his  hundred 
Knights,  remained  in  them  till  sunset;  and  the  French 
Historians  loudly  denounce  the  cowardice  of  his  antago- 
nist, who  failed  to   confront  him.     But  they  forget  to  f>r'»"i  which 
add  that  Pedro  was  well  aware  that  the  King  of  France,  f .*''^[?  1*  ****" 
with  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  prepared  to  supijort  thl^,,^-,  ih 
nis  Uncles  cause,  was  stationed  within  a  day  s  march  iionrbo ad 
from  Bonrdeaux.     Pedro,  indeed,  showed  that  he  was  of  thit 
far  from   deHcient  in   courage*     In   spite  of  his  great  ^^"S  ^^ 
peril  from   the    neighbourhood   of  this   overwhelming  **'*^'^ 
force,  he  remained  during  the  day  at  Bourdeaux,  in  dis- 
guise ;   and  afler  Charles  had  withdrawn,  he  presented 
himself  before  the  Seneschal  of  England,  and  lel\  with 
bim  his  armour,  in  token  thai  he  had  been  at  hand  to 
fulfil  liis  engagement^  if  he  could  have  done  so  without 
hazard  of  treachery.     Then  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  never  drew  bit  till,  by  galloping  all  night,  he  had 
ridden  ninety  miles,  and  had  extricated  himself  from  the 
snares  with  which  he  was  environed.t 

Notwithstanding  Martin  IV,  had  refused  to  authorize  The  Pope 
this  combat,  he  seized  the  non-appearance  of  Pedro  as  a  J.^J'^**!*     - 
pretext  far   his  deposition  ;  and  he  issued  a  Bull  con-  Val^irwith 
ierring  upon  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  le  Aragoa, 
Hardi,  the  investiture   of  Aragon;   at  the  same   time 
granting  the  Indulgences  usual  in  a  Crusade  to  all  those 
who  should  assist  in  its  conqijest.     The  efforts  of  the 
French,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  were  directed  more 
to  the  recovery  of  Sicily  tbtm  to    new  acquisitions  in 
Spain;  but  the  rashness  of  the  young  Prince  of  Salerno, 
(Charles  le  Boiteux,)  whom  his  Father,  the  King,  had 
lefl  in   command  at  Naples,  while  himself  assembled 
reinforcements  in   Provence,  indicted  a  death-blow  on 
the  hopes  of  tlie  Augevitis.     Too  confidently  measuring  Defwat  and 
himself  with  Iloger   di  Loria,  the  Prince   of  Salerno  capture  ©r 

-     —     - _^ the  Prince 

*  In  the  FtrderUf  vol.  i.  part  ii.  may  be  found  aeveral  documents  <jj  Sakrno. 
relative  to  this  oimUt.  Amon^  them  is  a  Bull  of  Marl  in  IV.  May  6. 
addressed  to  thu  King  of  Knglami,  and  warniag  him,  oa  pain  of  A.  D. 
Excommunication,  not  to  accent  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Liats,  1^84. 
nor  to  permit  the  duel  lo  take  |ilace  within  hit  territorw*  The 
terms  of  the  compact  are  strongJy  dtsoounced  as  indece/itfd  ptema 
et  tfmeritate  non  vacuati  reprubut  /podrm  tt  mtrito  rfprobnndat-^ 
ottvia;  Cruci/!si  nfgntii* — Chritiinni  procttt  dubio  prodtf/a  Bungmma^ 
ammartim  intmica  mftttif  ptdt/iceeque  pm-ix  ^rmu/a  rt  qmett* — drt^»» 
iabiha  rt  nocivQ,  poiii ci'*#a  ft  nojti't.  ((>*8-)  B*:fore  the  instie  of 
this  Bull,  hoNirever,  Edward  liad  addressed  a  Letter  to  Charles^ 
decliniujf  to  sanction  or  to  iiarticipate  iti  the  combat.  He  »peaks  of 
le  grmmt  peril  e  It  graunt  damngt  qt  av€mdre$t  a  la  Crf^titnti  n 
ctste  chote  ae  feiat  ;  add»  that,  toirt  e  eeate*  cAoaea  rrtfwdeea  ^  biat 
eatroii  ejtaminiea  nout  "i^  purriona  trouer  en  nmle  mtinere^  <*ft  noatrt 
quet/rf  qe  *i  ffntunfe  cruaud  att  feiai  tievant  tioua^  me  en  mmtt*e  potr, 
ne  en  aaifre  lin^  ow  nua  le  pttaona  dettourber  ;  and  concludes  with 
the  exi>re*siona  which  we  have  fpven  in  the  text.  lAtr  aachez  em 
verite,  qe  pnttr  gainer  leua  deua  reaumea,  come  celui  de  Cezaie  e  de 
Amgfin  nt^ua  n*en  aei-rioma  gordeina  du  champ  on  la  tttzdde  btttaih 
ae  fetal,  {^27 :) 

t  G»  Villani,  vli.  76, 
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Was  completely  routed,  and,  with  his  chief  followers, 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  The 
Sicilians  Would  haTe  exacted  a  bloody  reprisal  for  the 
death  of  Conradin  ;  but  the  generous  interference  of 
Queen  Costanta  prevented  their  cruel  design,  and  re- 
moved the  illustrious  captive  from  all  hazard  of  his  life 
to  confinement  in  Aragon.*  Naples  had  evinced 
symptoms  of  revolt  on  learning  the  defeat  of  her  Vice- 
roy, and  on  the  return  of  Charles  of  Anjou  this  disaf- 
fection was  most  severely  chastised.  He  threatened  to 
luze  the  City  to  the  (rround,  and  in  a  siuflrle  day  he 
gibbeted  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  of  her 
inhabitants  whom  he  most  suspected.  Increasing  years, 
however,  had  diminished  his  energy,  and  a  long  tide  of 
prosperity  had  unfitted  him  to  endure  reverse  of  fortune. 
During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  he  exhibited  but 
little  vigour ;  and  worn  down  by  impatience  and  disap- 
l^intment,  he  expired  at  Foggia,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  his  possession  of  the 
Grown  of  the  Sicilies.  Seldom  has  either  Hypocrisy  or 
Self-delusion  (it  is  not  for  mere  human  judgment  to 
decide  between  their  respective  claims)  held  longer 
dbminion  over  any  mind  than  that  of  Charles.  History 
presents  few  instances  of  more  unscrupulous  ambition 
than  that  which  marked  his  career  :  yet  the  last  words 
of  a  Prince,  upon  whose  parting  spirit  it  might  be  sup- 

Ksed  that  the  blood  of  Conradin  alone  would  press 
avily,  were  addressed  to  the  Host,  as  he  received  the 
Viaticum,  with  a  tone  which  implied  far  more  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future  than  of  remorse  for  the  past.  "  Lord 
Ood,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  acknowledge  Thee  as  my  Savi- 
our, and  I  entreat  mercy  on  my  soul.  Even  as  I  con- 
quered the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  more  for  the  service  of 
the  Holy  Church  than  for  my  own  profit  and  advantage, 
«o  do  Thou  forgive  me  my  sins  !"t 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed  by  those  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries ;  Martin  IV. 
expired  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the  same  year ;  the 
Kfng  of  France,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Bpafn,  died  at  Perpignan  on  the  6th  of  October ;  and 
Pedro  of  Aragon,  languishing  under  wounds  received 
!n  defence  of  his  Country  from  that  invasion,  did  not 
survive  his  enemy  longer  than  a  month.  The  Spanish 
dominions  of  that  Prince  devolved  upon  his  eldest  son, 
Alfonso  III.,  (the  Beneficent;)  the  Crown  of  Sicily 
upon  the  second,  James  :  during  the  captivity  of  Charles 
of  Salerno,  now  King  of  Naples,  the  government  of  that 


*  Giannone,xx.  8. 

t  G.  Villani,  vil  94.  Giannone  mentions  a  report,  on  tire 
authority  of  a  writer  who  lived  within  a  century  aftiT  the  oceur- 
rtoces  which  he  relates,  that  Charles  of  Anjou  committed  suicide, 
«.  8.  Adeo  mente  oppretntt  et  fntti/Zanimu  tandem  /actus  est  ut 
dititur  quod  mortem  sibi  comstituit^  noctti  sub  silentio  seipsum  faqueo 
Mtrangu/ans.     Theodore  de  Niem.     De  Priv.  et  Jure  Imperii^  p.  282. 

The  character  of  Charles  as  drawn  bv  O.  Villani  is  a  very 
«trtkin|5  portrait.  Questo  Carlo  fu  savio,  di  sano  consifftio,  prh  in 
mrme^  et  aspro  et  moito  temuto  et  fidottaio  da  tutti  H  He  del  Mondo  ; 
magnanimo  et  rf*  alti  intendhnenti  m  fare  ogni  grande  impresa^ 
wUmro  tn  ogni  aversita,  fermo  et  veritiere  tTogni  sua  promessa,  poco 
pariante  et  molto  adoperante.  Quasi  non  ridea  se  non  povo  ;  honesto 
cwwe  fill  religwto  et  Cattolico;  aspro  in  giuslitia  et  di  feroce 
^igfuardo  ;  grande  di  persona^  et  bene  nerboruto,  di  colore  uTwigno, 
Hcon  grande  naso^  el  bene  parea  maesla  reale  piU  eh'  altro  Signore. 
M^lto  veggbiava  et  paeo  dormiva,  et  wava  di  dire  ehe  dormendo  tanto 
tempo  ft  perdeva.  Largo  fu  a'  cavalien  d'arme,  ma  eupidoso  d*ae- 
^star  Terre^  e  SignoriOf  e  moneta^  d'onde  si  venisse  per/omire  sue 
«piprc*i-  e  guerre,  vii.  1.  In  one  or  two  points  the  likeness  it  pro- 
hably  flattering,  nevertheless  in  the  whole  picture  there  is  not  a 
Jingle  amiable  trait. 


A.O. 
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State  was  administered  by  his  eldest  son,  Chartes  Motel, 
assisted,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  youtfi,  (he  was 
not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.)  by  a  Comictl  of 
French  Barons,  over  which  Robert  d'Artofs  presided. 

The  Pontificates  of  Honorius  IV.  and  of  Nicholas  IT. 
were  marked  by  Favouritisms  ;  the  former  devoted  him- 
self to  the  a«rgrandiaement  of  his  own  House,  the  Sa- 
velli;  the   latter  similarly  advanced  their  rivals,   the , 
Colonna.     An  Interregnum  of  more  than  two  years  sue-  of^SaS 
ceeded :  and  the  final  choice  of  the  Conclave  eicited  IV. 
universal  astonishment.     Actuated  probably  by  mutual     a.  a 
jealousy,   and    by  the   hope    which    each    separately     1285. 
cherished  of  establishing  his  own  predoninatiiig  iaflo-  Niehahi 
ence  over  a  Pontiff  wholly  incompetent  to  his  atatioo,  ^^'^ 
they  fixed  upon  Pietro  di  Morona,  an  aged  Benedictine 
Hermit,  distinguished  only  for  his  ascetie  practices,  and 
the  reputation  of  miracles,  bestowed  in  oonsequenee  of 
them  by  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar.*    A  fiwr  mouths^  ( 
rule    exhibited   manifest   proofs  of  the  ineapacity  of 
Celestin  V.;  and  the  bold  intrigues  of  themost  ambiUoos 
anK)ng  the  Cardinals  profited  by  his  weakness.  Benedetto 
Oaetano  foresaw  the  great  influence  whiefa  Charles  If. 
of  Naples  (now  released  from  hte  long  imprisonment  ia 
Aragon)  must  exercise  over  the  next  election   to  the 
Fkpacy ;  for  he  hnd  prevailed  on  Celestin  to  noaihmte 
at  once  twelve  Members  of  the  Sacred  College,  eadi 
wholly  devoted  to  his  own  interests.    Gaetano,  there- 
fore, having  secretly  made  his  compact  with  the  Ring 
by  stating  that,  in  spite  of  the  enmity  which  he  bad 
hitherto  shown  to  the  Ghibelins,  he  possessed  not  only 
willingness  but  abiUty  also  to  serve  him,  an  ability  in 
which    Celestin  was  deficient ;    next  applied    himself 
by  juggling  tricks   to    awaken  spnritual  fears   in  the 
conscience  of  the  simple  and  credulous  Pope,  which 
might  induce  his  abdieatiou.t     Although  such  a  stepHiiaUai 
was  unprecedented,}  the  remonstrances  of  the  Consis-  tion. 
tory  were  useless,  when  Celestin  was  once  persoaded  ^^  * 
that  any  admixture  of  temporal  concerns  was  incom- 
patible with  the  due  care  of  his  soul.     When  the  Holy 
See  was  declared  vacant,  the  discussions  in  the  Con-  Biato 
clave  were  brief;  and  in  ten  days  after  the  secession  cf ^^'j, 
Celestin,  Gaetano,  aided  by  the  creatures  of  Charles 
II.,  was  consecrated  as  Boniface  VIII. 

The  deluded  Hermit  had  entertained  a  hope  that  he  CooBat- 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  loved  seclusion  ;§  "** 


^  The  aeeonnt  of  the  Pontificate  of  Geleitin  V.,  given  by  Rty- 
naldui,  ii  plentifully  tprinkled  with  miractei. 

f  Ferunt  etiam  et  hunc  vtrum  dotosum,  quntemm  ad  hoe  Mm 
flagrant ius  incitaretf  dum  somno  excftatus  moctu  Detsm  comtempis- 
retuTf  per  foramen f  quod  arte  fubricaveral,  voce  tenuis  attpc  dixiss*!, 
se  ctsli  nuntium  advenisse  illif  ut  illerebris  fa/si  muntU  relictis.  soli 
Deo  servire  disponeret.  Ferretin  Vicentiniis,  HisU  ii.  «m.  UvaL 
ijL966. 

t  It  ii  to  Celestin  that  Petrarch,  De  f7/.  SWiil.  2.  (  d.  c.  18.  hM 
referred  a  passa^  in  Dante,  concerning  which  kome  of  the  com- 
mentators have  doubted.  The  Poet,  in  his  descent,  observes  a  sort 
of  inglorious  Limbo,  in  which,  among  the  neutral  Angvls,  are  placed 
the  spirits  of  such  men  as  have  lived  without  either  praiw  or  Uanw, 
and  are  therefore  rejected  alike  by  Heaven  and  HeD.  Amoi^  this 
band  he  sees 

Pombra  di  coha 
Chef^ee,  per  vUtale^  il  oraw  rtfiuto.  htf,  iii. 

}  Petrarch  describes  the  joy  of  Celestin  on  bis  ahdication,  fiom 
the  report  of  eye-witnesses.  Audtvi  narrantes  qui  mdrrsmty  tanh 
ilium  fugisse  cum  gaudio^  eaque  signa  Isetitise  sptritaa/is  oculis  ae 
fronie  gestantemy  dum  a  conspectu  OmciHijam  tandem  ssbi  rrditus  ac 
Hber  absceJeretf  quasi  non  humerum  bkmdo  oneri,  9ed  eetlum  diris 
tecunbus  subdujrisset^  ufqne  \fjus  iii  wmiiu  weteio  qmid 
reluccrel.    Z>«  fTf .  Sold,  sd  Mr/. 
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but  his  fre^om  mtji^ljl  Imve  proved  dan^eroufi  to  Boni- 
^  face ;  for  the  weakness  which  had  consented  to  abdicate 
might  hereafter  be  prevailed  ypon  to  resume  ;  Celestm, 
therefore,  was  conveyed  in  the  strictest  custody  to  a 
fortress  in  Campania;  and  even  if  the  dark  reports 
current  at  the  time,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
Absolute  violence,  be  rejected,  it  is  loo  mucli  lo  be 
feared  that  it  was  iutentionally  accelerated  by  pri%'«tion 
Mid  cruelty,* 

The  release  of  Charles  II*  had  been  obtained  Hy  a 
promise  that  he  would  cede  Sfci!y  to  James,  son  of  the 
deceased  Khig^,  PcHro  III.,  and  that  he  would  insist 
tipon  the  renunciation  by  his  cousin  Charles  of  Valors, 
of  all  claim  upon  Ara^^nn  which  mig"ht  be  rested  on 
the  Investiture  g^ranted  by  Martin  IV.  From  this  oatii 
he  obtained  absolution  from  Nicholas  IV.,  the  reig:njng 
Pope  at  the  moment  of  hia  return  to  freedom  ;  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Treaty,  to  which  his  signature  was 
as  yet  scarcely  dry,  he  leag:ued  with  the  KingofCastiUe 
and  Charles  of  Valois  for  the  conquest  of  Arapjon. 
The  Crown  of  that  Kiup;dom  soon  at\crwards  passed  to 
James  by  the  death  of  Alfonso,  and  Sicily  was  rehn- 
quished  to  n  third  brother,  Frederic ;  but  JameSp 
allured  by  a  rich  portion  which  Charles  II.  proHered 
with  the  liand  of  his  dauj^hter,  entered  into  an  unnatural 
compact,  the  object  of  which  was  no  other  than  the  de- 
thronement of  his  own  family,  and  the  transfer  of  Sicily 
from  Frederic  to  Charles. 

The  war  which  hud  so  long  desolated  the  Sicilies 
recommenced,  therefore,  in  Calabria,  with  more  than 
former  violence ;  and  Frederic,  before  he  disgusted 
Loria  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  change  sides,  was  for 
the  most  part  successful.  Boniface  at  lenglh  resolved 
to  secure,  by  ampler  bribes  than  had  hiiherto  been 
offered,  the  active  services  of  Charles  of  Vatois,  No 
Prince  in  Europe  had  achieved  lor  himself  a  higher 
military  reputation ;  and  even  his  name  and  his  unva- 
ried good  fortune,  exclusive  of  his  great  talents,  appeared 
to  the  Pope  well  deserving  the  hig^h  price  at  which  he 
bartered  for  them.  The  Count  of  Valois,  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  liie  Holy  See.  and,  in  return, 
he  was  to  receive  in  marriage  the  heiress  of  the  Latin 
Empire  ;  he  was  created  Count  of  Romagna,  Captain 
General  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Lord  of  the 
March  of  Ancona,  and  Pacificator  of  Tuscany  ;  a  further 
assurance  was  given  that  the  authority  of  Vicar  of  the 
Empire  should  be  commiited  to  him  ;  and  he  was 
dazzled  by  a  yet  more  brill iJinL  hope  that  the  Pontiff 
might  elevate  him  herent^er  even  (o  the  lofty  station  of 
King  of  the  Romans.  Thus  stimulated,  Charles  of 
Vulois  entered  Italy,  and  his  first  services  as  Pacificator 
ot  Tusjcany  were  employed  lu  Florence.  The  incident, 
unless  on  account  of  th«  great  celebrity  of  some  o(  the 
nam«s  connected  with  it,  is  too  unimportant  to  demand 
any  place  in  our  rapid  summary  of  general  History.  It 
may   suffice   to    say  that    the    Tuscan    Capital,  at  that 

*  His  cell  WHS  so  small  that  the  steps  of  the  ivltAr  aa  which 
he  e«;WbTated  Muits  in  tht*  day4ime  fumisheti  his  nightly  piUuw. 
Pttiit  atitem  ut  duo  tihi  durcnitir  ffatret  cuvt  if  tabus  dtvinam  Uffcrcl 
iy^cium.  Qmi  ti  dtttcctti  ti/ius  cur ce$'t»  onifmtmm  ihu  ftm  nott 
valrit'ips.  intlr  rxiraKebantur  in^rmi,  Erat  rtaut  iimla  ipuuH  IvrrtM 
arcialiOfUi  vtrstutdf*'  "'■•  ''•'/-"'  f^f/ff  Jum  J/** v "'"/•>•' -irr^,  i^i 
captU  rrc/imarcf  du*  ftft,     Sed,  r/  #ic 

Bont/miHx  Uit^  alter  ,r  M^tfuihat  ♦  /      ftta 

Hmti  Pi'tri  Cdtr^tiiii  Atttftutf  Pttiu  Aliaco  Cardiaaie  Cumcfaeftuif 
iL  il.ap.  B*mum.  deprobain  Sanct(^iaa  Hittoriu^  iii.  363* 


moment   altogether  iu  posjie&sion   of  llw;  Guelfs,  was,       Italy, 
nevertheless,  distracted  by  two  factious  iuiroduced  from  ^-^^s.^^-^ 
Pi^toia,  originating  in  a  private  ftfud,  and   bearing  the       ^'om 
party  names  of  Ncri  and  Bianohi,*     The    latler   bafl       A.  D, 
olfended   Boniface  by  refusing  his  mediation;   luid  the       119T. 
Count  of  Vaiois,  having  gained  atImis,vioii  into  Florence,         *** 
under  a  solemn  promise  that  he  wcmld  not  attempt  any      ^^  **' 
chau^*,  or  pretend  to  nny  authority  in  mailers  of  State,      1*98, 
immediately  violated  this  engagement. f     He  streiurth- 
cued    himself  by  recalbng  the  heads  of  the  Neri,  wlio 
had     been    exiled     by    their    op|x5neats,    arres^ted    the 
chief  Bianchi,  abandoned  their   houses  to  pillage*  se- 
questered their  prt>perly,  and  condemned  six  hundred  of  Banish- 
them    to   banishment.     Anionj^  the   proscribt-d  on  this  nient  of 
ooeasiou  were  Dante  and  the  Father  of  Petrarch,  Dante. 

The  Factticator  of  Tuscany  departe<l   from  FlfMrence,  Invasion  of 
after  six  month.«j'  al>ode,   laden  with    maledictions;   and  S>icily. 
i?n»barkiiig  at  Naples,  led  fiileen   hundred  n»en  at  er*ns       **  ^• 
to  complete  tl*e  conquest  of  Sicily.      Half  of  that  Island      1302. 
had  already  been  wrested  from  Frederic  by  his  brother, 
tiie    Kuig:   of  Aragon ;    who,   at    Itfn^th,    touched  with 
remorse,  quitted  the  scene  of  his  odious  triumph,  before 
the  arrival   of  the  French.     Undismayed   by   his   first 
reverses,  Frederic  persisted  in  heroic  defence,  till  he  so 
distressed  the  invader  by  a  war  of  skirmishes,   which 
intercepted  his  supplies,   and   wasted  away   his    forces 
ingloriously,  that  he  compelled   him  to    solicit  Peace. 
By  the  Treaty  which   Frederic  dictated,   Sicily  and  its 
immediate  dependencies,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Trioaeria,  remained  under  his  own  sway  for  life,  and 
on  his  death  were  to  revert  to  the  Anp^evin  dynasty. 

The  principal  event  in  the  turbulent  Pontificate  of 
Boniface  VHf,,  his  dispute  with  Philippe  le  Bel,  has 
been  sufliciently  detailed  in  our  former  pages  ;  and  there 
is  little  else  in  his  history  which  need  detain  us.  One 
of  Ibe  chief  ajrents  iu  the  outrage  which  the  King  of 
France  ultimately  directed  aj^inst  his  person  was,  va 
we  have  already  seen,  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Co 
lonna  ;  a  Family  which,  having^  ^catly  increased  in 
power  under  Honorius  IV.,  claimed  to  rank  in  some  af 
its  branches  among  the  Princes  of  Italy*  The  enmity  of 
Bouilece  to  this  House  was  first  excited  by  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  two  Cardinals  who  bore  its  name 
offered  against  his  election  ;  and  he  seized  the  pretext  of 
a  correspondence  which  lliey  maintained  with  the  Kin^ 
of  Sicily  to  depose  them  from  the  Sacred  College,  lo 
confiscate  all  their  property,  and  to  subject  them  to  an 
Excommunication.  The  Bull  which  promulgated  this 
anathema  was  couched  in  language  singularly  ferocious ;{ 
and  it  was  answered  with  unexpected  firmness  by  & 
manitesto,  which  denied  the  validity  of  Bouiface's  elec- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  abflicaticui  of  Celestin  was 
neither  legal  nor  even  voluntary.  The  fury  of  the  Pope  c'rasade 
was  boundless  at  this  reply  ;  he  denounced  its  authors  apjLiast 
as  Heretics*  proclaimed  a  Crusade  against  tliem,  razed  them, 
their  Palaces  in  Rome,  and  marched  an  army  to  besiege 
their  fortresses  in  the  Campcgua,  Palestrina  alone  main- 

*  The  F«fud  ori|(inatt!d  between  two  meitibiars  of  difii^rent 
branchi!s  of  the  Pi!»tuiao  Fdtnily  Cttncellien,  who«e  commao  na- 
cea{«r  bud  been  (wic«  married  ;  tlie  childrtrtiol  the  first  wife,  Bmnca, 
wt-re  calk-il  iifler  thdr  molht^r^  Btanr/4t,nud  thus*  ol  thi?  jbt^cund  t»e(l 
Tfceivetl  in  upjiofition  the  lill«  Neri,  oiiin«s  which  coutiuuctl  (trooug 
tlMtr  duAceodiiuts, 

f  Baate  iKii^tt'dly  iepr«M(atft  Ctiades  as  combikting 
nk  con  ia  Itmaa 
Co  A  fa  ^uai  gioMtro  Gmdu*  Pur^aL  lOL 
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tained  an  effectual  resistance ;  nor  did  Boniface  succeed 
in  capturing  it  till  he  asked  and  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  Qttido  de  Montefeltro,  a  Ghibelin  Captain,  who  afler 
winning  reputation  as  much  for  subtil ty  as  for  valour,* 
had  taken  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  penitence  and  seclusion.  How  far  his  Re- 
ligious observances  had  extinguished  in  him  the  spirit 
of  worldly  crafliness  may  be  determined  by  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  offered  to  Boniface,  afler  surveying  the 
great  strength  of  Palestrina,  and  declaring  it  to  be  im- 
pregnable. "  If  you  would  win  it,"  said  the  Devotee,  first 
demanding  absolution  for  that  which  he  was  about  to 
utter,  '*  you  must  promise  much  and  perform  little  ;"t 
and  having  delivered  this  single-hearted  admonition,  he 
returned  to  his  Convent,  to  fix  his  thoughts  once  more 
on  Heaven.  Advice  flowing  from  a  source  so  celebrated 
was  not  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the  Pope  :  he  promised 
favour  to  the  Colonna,  if  they  would  appear  before  him 
within  three  days  afler  the  surrender  of  their  town  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  secretly  resolved  to  put  them  to 
death,  so  soon  as  they  were  in  his  power.  Palestrina 
opened  her  gates  on  advantageous  terms ;  but  her  Lords, 
seasonably  warned  of  the  intended  treachery,  and  having 
no  further  refuge  in  Italy,  dispersed  themselves  in 
foreign  parts,  and  found  protection,  among  other  places, 
in  the  Court  of  Philippe  le  Bel. 

To  the  reign  of  Boniface  belongs  one  of  the  most 
daring  legends  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Translation 
of  the  Lady-Chapel  of  Loretto.  On  the  capture  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  by  Melee  Stfraph  in  1291,  the  Santa  Casa^ 
or  House  in  which  the  Virgin  had  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  was 
saved  from  its  menaced  profanation,  by  a  band  of 
Angels,  who  carried  it  on  their  wings  to  Tersacto  in 
Illyria.  Afler  an  abode  of  three  years  and  seven  months 
in  that  spot,  it  once  more  traversed  the  sea,  by  a  like 
conveyance,  without  any  assignable  reason  for  its  de- 
parture. Celestial  music  was  heard  as  it  passed  ;  the 
trees  inclined  themselves  to  it  in  reverence ;  and  it  was 
deposited  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  Ancona 
in  a  wood  belonging  to  Lauretta,  a  Lady  of  RecanaU, 
from  whom  the  once  flourishing  town  which  soon  ga- 
thered round  the  inestimable  relic  derives  its  name.J  The 
first  arrival  in  Italy  occurred  three  days  before  Celes- 
tin's  abdication  ;  but  as  the  Angels  twice  changed  the 
site  of  their  holy  burden  to  different  hills,  the  final  settle- 
ment did  not  take  place  till  afler  the  accession  of  Boni- 
face. 


•  Giiido,  speaking  of  hinwelf  when  Dante  encounters  him  in  the 
iH/emo,'  resti  his  fame  more  upon  the  former  than  the  latter. 
L'opere  mie 
NonJUron  leonine,  ma  di  volpe^ 
Gii accorgimeniif  eh  coperie  vie 
I*  »eppi  tutte :  e  »i  menai  lor  *arte 
Ch*  aljine  della  terra  U  tuono  uscie, 

J.  „  A/*'  Jucvii. 

T  Padre,  da  che  tu  mi  lavi 

Di  quel  peccato,  ove  mo  cader  deggio, 

iMnga  prome»m,  con  tattender  corto 

Ti/arH  trion/ar  nelT  alio  teggio. 

t  "  Loretto,"  says  Eustace, "  has  now  shared  the  fate  of  Delphi " 
(i.  ch.  vni.)  We  may  refer  to  the  account  of  the  San/a  Cam  there 
given,  not  only  as  being  very  copious,  but  as  it  affords  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  the  great  candour  of  that  always  amiable,  not  un- 
frequently  eloquent,  and  somewhat  hardly-used  writer.  The  Reader 
who  wishes  to  exhaust  the  history  of  the  Santa  Casa  may  turn  to 
the  V  Books  of  Tursellinus ;  to  Le  G/orie  Maeitose  del  Santuario 
rfi  Loreto,  by  Sertoli,  Chaplain  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  to  the 
Arcana  DomtU  Ltturetana  perttricta  rela/io  by  Nellius  i  or  to  La 
S.  Casa  Abbellita  by  Serragli  ,        w  ^ 


The  institution  of  the  Centenary  Jubilee  affords  Boni- 
face another  claim  to  distinction.  It  was  pretended  that 
at  the  expiration  of  each  Century  especial  Indulgences 
were  to  be  attained  by  the  Faithful  who  should  visit 
the  Tombs  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  accordingly  on  the 
dawn  of  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  1300,  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  Pilgrims  thronged  to  the  Basilica 
of  St  Peter.  The  policy  of  Boniface  perhaps  created, 
certainly  confirmed,  a  belief  so  advantageous  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  a  Bull  was  promulgated 
announcing  plenary  remission  of  sins  to  all  persons  who 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  or  of  any  hundredth  year 
afterwards,  should  accomplish  the  like  Pilgrimage.  It 
is  affirmed  by  an  eye-witness  that  during  the  celebiation 
of  these  first  Secular  Games  of  the  Church,  no  day 
passed  in  which  Rome  did  not  contain  two  hundred 
thousand  strangers ;  each  of  whom  vied  with  the  otheis, 
proportionably  to  his  means,  in  the  richness  of  his  pious 
offerings.*  The  harvest  was  too  plentiful  not  to  excite  a 
desire  for  its  more  frequent  recurrence;  and  Clement VI. 
commiserating  the  brevity  of  human  life,  when  the  neit 
Centenary  had  been  trodden  but  half  through,  fixed  the 
cycle  at  half  its  original  term.  Urban  VI.,  equally  de- 
sirous with  his  predecessors  to  witness  in  his  own  time 
so  devout  a  celebration,  reduced  the  intervening  years  to 
the  same  number  as  those  which  our  Saviour  had  passed 
on  Earth.  And  finally,  Sixtus  IV.,  benevolently  wish- 
ing that  a  remedy  so  salutary  should  be  more  often 
thrown  open  to  mankind,  consented  that  a  Jubilee 
should  be  proclaimed  after  the  lapse  of  every  twenty-five 
years ;  an  interval  which  has  been  observed  eyer  since 
his  Pontificate.t 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  affords  a  fit  resting  place 
in  our  narrative  of  the  general  fortunes  of  Italy  ;  but  we 
must  briefly  advert  to  a  few  incidents  belonging  to  the 
History  of  the  Maritime  Republics,  which  it  has  not  been 
in  our  power  to  interweave  with  the  common  Annals, 
but  which  still  should  not  be  passed  in  entire  silence. 

The  commencement  of  the  Xlllth  Century  was  an 
epoch  of  unexampled  glory  to  Venice ;  but  if  we  were 
to  relate  in  this  place  the  share  which  that  great  Repub- 
lic bore  in  the  IV th  Crusade,  we  should  tear  a  splendid 
page  from  another  Chapter  of  our  Work.  The  Com- 
mercial rivalry  with  Genoa,  which  the  rapidly  increasing 
wealth  of  either  State  was  certain  to  generate,  had  been 
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*  Al  continuo  in  tutio  fanno  havea  in  Roma  oitre  ai  popoio  /?• 
mano  200  mila  di  pellegrini,  tenxa  quelli  ch'  trano  per  U  eamim 
andando  e  iornando,  e  tutti  erano  forniti  e  contemtt  di  veHwtglia 
gitutamente,  coti  t  cavaili  come  le  pertone.  Et  to  tV  potto  tetiimo^ 
niare,  che  vifui  pretenie  e  vidi.    Qiov.  Villani,  viiL  36 . 

I  An  inscription  over  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  at  Sienna  ruai 
as  below. 

Annut  centenut  Romee  temper  ett  Jubilaut : 
Crimina  laxantur,  cui  pasnitet  itta  donaniur  : 
Heec  decrevit  Bonifadmt,  et  roboravU, 
The  author  of  a  Life  of  Clement  VI.,  edited  by  Boequei,  states  thai 
Pope  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  following  reasons  when  he  short- 
ened  the  interval  of  years  by  one  half,  quia  vita  homtKHm  labitur  ei 
decretdty  et  malitia  tuperabundat  in  mundo,  proh  dolor  f  ei  oecreteiL 
Of  Urban  VI.  the  Magnum  Chronicon  Belgicum  states  that  ht 
ordered  ui  omnit  Jubilaut  in  fiUurum  de  tricetimo  tertio  amno  i* 
tricetimum  tertium  annum  temper  inttitueretur, — quo  eum  eowtmmi 
temput  vit€B  Domini  nottri  Jetu  Chritti  in  humanitaie,  quod  totum 
pottquam  natut  ett  de  Firgine^per  cujut  mortem thetaurut  Bcdetitt, 
unde  indulgentia  peccatorum  omnet  emanant  cumutatut)  triginta 
annorum  curricuh  completum  fuit,  Du  Cange,  {ad  v.JuhUttmt,)iToai 
whom  we  borrow  the  above  notice,adds,  that  the  motive  of  Sixtus  I V^ 
in  still  further  curtailing  the  interval  to  twenty-five  years,  was  that 
qutgque  teiat  particept  ittiut  beneficii/eret.  See  also  Jubiuk  in  our 
Mitcelkmeout  Divition, ' 
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ptreatly  enhanced  by  the  new  connection  thus  formed  by 
Veuice  with  the  Ea&i ;  and  the  long- sup  pressed  jealousy 
kindled  into  open  flame  about  the  year  1258.  In  ihcir 
first  War  with  the  Genoese  the  Venetians  were  almost 
invariably  successful  in  many  sanguinary  naval  battles ; 
and  yet  neither  the  resourceg  nor  the  spirit  of  their  an- 
tagonists appeared  to  have  sudered  under  defeat.  The 
expedition  of  St,  Louis  to  Africa  for  a  while  demanded 
accordance  between  the  leading  maritime  European 
Powers*  upon  whom  he  relied  for  means  of  transport ; 
and  the  rival  States^  adjnred  by  tlie  common  voice  of  oil 
Christendom  to  suspend  their  private  fends  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  interest,  reluctantly  consented,  not  to  a 
Peace,  but  to  a  five  years*  Truce.  On  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  war  was  renewed  with  more  than  former 
implacability,  and  Fortune  then  became  favourable  to 
the  Genoese,  The  Venetians  were  twice  vanquished, 
losing  altogether  more  than  one  hundred  ships;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  the  close  of  a  useless  and 
destructive  contest,  by  abandoning^  for  the  next  thirteen 
years  all  right  of  navigation  with  armed  vessels  in  the 
Black  Sea  or  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 

A  similar  spirit  of  bitterness,  arising  from  like  causes, 
armed  I  he  Genoese  against  the  Pi  sans  also,*  Of  the 
great  victory  obtained  by  the  lalter  when  their  enemies 
endeavoured  to  convey  the  French  Prelates  from  Nice 
to  the  Council  summoned  by  Gregory  IX,  in  the  Late- 
ran,  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  during  the  forty 
years  succeeding  that  triumph,  Pisa  constantly  augmented 
her  power.  The  habits  of  her  population  were  frugal, 
the  produce  of  her  territory  was  abundant;  she  counted 
the  neighbouring  Islands  of  Elba,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia, 
among  her  dependencies  ;  and  her  factories  were  exten- 
sive both  ill  Acre  and  in  Constantinople,  Although 
Venice  did  not  escape  from  her  share  of  that  jealousy 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  common  enterprise  in  the 
same  path,  yet  slie  was  more  remote  than  Genoa,  and 
she  bordered  not  on  the  Mediterranean  but  on  the  Adri- 
atic, With  that  Republic,  therefore,  Pisa  for  the  most 
part  cultivated  a  good  understanding,  occasionally 
cemented  intoolTensive  and  defensive  aUiance ;  but  with 
the  Genoese  it  was  far  otherwise,  and  a  series  of  petty 
outrages,  inflicted  and  endured,  led  to  open  hostilities  in 
the  year  1282,  One  battle  fought  two  years  afterwards, 
off  the  little  Island  Meloria,  between  nearly  equal  num- 
bers, proved  most  disastrous  to  the  Pisans  ;  five  thou- 
sand of  their  mariners  fell  in  the  contest,  eleven  thousand 
were  carried  in  chains  to  the  dungeons  of  their  enemy ; 
virho  well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  retaining  them  in  captivity,  refused  all  proposals 
for  exchange  or  ransom.  Their  wives,  it  was  said,  cannot 
re-marry,  and  the  population  of  Pisa  therefore  will  decay. 
Without  vouching  for  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning, 
it  must  l>e  admitted  that  the  resolution  was  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  prisoners  themselves.  Sixteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  conclusion  of  Peace  restored  them  to 
freedom,  scarcely  one  thousand  survivors  returned  to 
their  native  walls. 

It  was  that  period  of  danger  and  dismay,  when  all 
Pisa  seemed  as  one  bouse  of  mourning  for  her  past 
calamity^  and  when  yet  greater  dangers  were  impending, 
which  raised  to  the  Dictatorship  of  his  Country  one  whose 
name  has  received  fi-om  Poetry  an  immortality  which 
it  never  otherwise  would  have  obtained.     Pisa  was  the 

*  The  rivalry  between  Genoa  and  Fita  is  detailed  fully  m  the 
Vth  Book  of  ifbertua  Folieta^  Hut.  Cenuamumj  ap,  Gncvium^  i. 


onlyGhibelin  City  bordering  on  Tuscany ;  and  the  Guehs 
of  that  State,  earnestly  desiring  to  profit  to  the  utmost 
by  her  recent  calamity,  offered  their  alliance  lo  the  Ge- 
noese, undertook  to  conduct  a  land  attack  while  their 
confederates  should  maintain  a  blockade  by  sea,  and 
pledged  themselves  never  to  consent  to  Peace,  but  utterly 
lo  destroy  the  devoted  City,  and  to  scatter  abroad  its 
population,*  Apprized  of  these  savage  intentions^  the 
Pisans  consented  to  bestow  unlimited  authority  for  ten 
years  on  the  most  powerful  of  their  Nobles ;  and  Count 
Ugolino  delle  Gherardeschi,  notwithstanding  he  had  con- 
tracted certain  family  alliances  with  the  Guelfs,and  still 
maintained  private  intercourse  with  Florence,  was  nomi- 
nated Captain-Oenerak  Ugolino  conducted  separate 
negotiations  with  the  allies  with  considerable  dexterity, 
till,  by  tempting  each  with  the  bribe  which  it  most  coveted, 
he  dissolved  the  Confederacy,  It  was  during  this  diplo- 
macy that  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Maloria 
displayed  a  more  than  Roman  self-devotion.  They 
learned  that  Ugolino  had  proposed,  on  condition  of  their 
release,  to  surrender  to  the  Genoese  the  important  town 
of  Castro  in  Sardinia  ;  and  shrinking  from  freedom  pur- 
chased on  terms  so  injurious  to  iheir  native  land,  they  ob- 
tained leave  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Pisan  Council. 
By  their  representatives,  they  not  only  declined  the  prof- 
fered boon,  but  avowed  an  intention,  if  they  should 
be  rcstorcfl  to  liberty  against  their  will,  to  pursue  even 
to  death  the  Magistrate  who  shoidd  be  base  enough  lo 
bring  so  foul  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  their  Country. t 

Ugolino,  doubtless,  was  well  jilcased  that  the  tdtcrior 
designs  which  he  then  cherished  were  not  embarrassed  by 
the  return  of  spirits  thus  ardent  with  Patriotism.  By 
sacrificing  much  of  her  territory,  lie  obtained  Peace  for 
his  Country,  and  he  secured  support  also  for  the  treason 
which  he  meditated  against  her  liberties.  It  was  not 
withoot  a  struggle,  however,  that  he  won  his  way  to 
despotic  power  ;  but  when,  afier  more  than  one  alterna- 
tion of  Fortune,  he  established  himself  in  the  Municipal 
Palace,  and  chased  the  Podestlk  from  the  City,  he  felt 
confident  of  the  permanency  of  his  rule.  He  had  selected 
his  birthday  for  the  Festival  of  his  inauguration;  and 
when  wearied  but  not  satiated  with  the  pomp  of  magis- 
tracy, he  entered  his  chamber  after  the  ceremonial,  he 
asked  an  attendant,  **  What  more  can  be  reserved  for 
me  ?"  the  fearless  and  almost  prophetic  reply  which  he 
received  was,  '*  Nothing  more  but  the  wrath  of  Heaven  " 

False  to  both  parties  while  he  seetningly  encouraged 
each,  without  breaking  with  bis  Guelf  connections  in 
Florence,  Ugolino  concerted  with  Ruggieri,  Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  a  plot  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Gbibelins.  The 
measure  was  successful,  and  Ruggieri,  not  less  ambi- 
tious than  his  brother  conspimtor,  so  far  advanced 
himself  in  the  affections  of  the  populace,  that  they  loudly 
insisted  upon  his  being  admitted  to  a  moiety  of  the 
Government,  Bnt  Ugolino  refused  to  divide  his  power, 
and.  inebriated  by  prosperity,  he  despised  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  whom  he  oppressed,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  unbridled  bursts  of  passion.  On  one  occasion, 
when  irritated  by  the  remonstrances  of  a  kinsman,  he 
unsheathed  his  poniard  and  would  have  despatched 
him  on  the  spot.  A  nephew  of  Ruggieri  who  was 
present  arrested  the  blow,  and  diverted  the  tyrant's  fury 
upon  himseltl     Ugohno,  seizing  an  axe  which  was  un- 

•  Q.  Villani,  vii.  97, 

f  Marangoni,  Chronic,  di  Pi »a^  p.  571,  dt^d  by  Sismondi,  Rep. 
/'.  ir.  28,  to  whom  we  are  greitly  indebted  in  our  abstract. 
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happily  at  hand,  clefi  the  skull  oT  the  mediating:  youth, 
AihI  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Ru^gieri  still  dissembled, 
till  an  alarm  of  the  return  of  theGuelfe  roused  theCitiieiis 
tif  the  opposite  faction  in  iheir  own  defence.  Their  iirsi 
attack  was  <lifected  against  the  Palace,  which  Ugoline 
bravely  defendeil  from  mid-day  till  nightfall,  when  it  was 
fired  over  his  head.  Ruggieri  then  condiieked  him,  but 
not  akme,  to  a  prison  at  diat  time  known  as  the  Tower 
of  the  Qaalandi,  now  bearing,  from  the  savage  deedef 
which  it  was  to  be  the  aeene,  the  name  Delia  Fame. 
TheGaddo  and  the  Uguccione,  tlM'Brtgata  and  tlie  Aned- 
tnoccio  of  Dante,  are  not  fictitious  personages  ;  the  two 
former  were  the  sons,  the  two  latter  the  grandsons  of 
Ugolino.  After  a  few  months'  delay,  the  Archbishop,  dis- 
appointed in  his  avaricious  hope  of  extorting  treasure 
from  the  imprisoned  Count,  threw  the  key  of  their  dun- 
geon into  the  Amo,  and  the  five  captives  perished  by  a 
lingering  death  of  horror,  which,  but  for  our  remem- 
brance of  the  Inferno^  we  should  pronounce  to  be  ub- 
speakable.* 

We  turn  now  to  Gbrhany  singly.  When  Conrad  IV. 
succeeded  to  his  Father's  throne,  he  inherited  alao 
firom  him  the  opposing  pretensions  of  William  Count  of 
Hollaad,  who  in  Frederic's  lifetime  had  been  crowned 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.t  That  Prrooe  survived  his  compe- 
titor about  two  years ;  and  many  of  the<German  writers 
do  not  begin  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  the  great 
Interregnum  (as  it  is  termed)  till  his  death.}  He  was 
killed  in  a  winter  campaign  against  the  Frieslanders, 
while  crossing  a  frozen  dike  on  a  heavy  war-horse. 
The  ice,  unable  to  support  his  burden,  gave  way  under 
iiim,  and  the  Prince,  deprived  of  all  power  of  disengaging 
himself,  was  put  to  death  slowly  and  miserably,  afler 
receiving  innumerable  wounds.§  The  vacant  throne 
was  filled  by  a  double  election ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
English  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,]|  the  virtues  of 
Alfonso  of  Castille,  won  for  each  a  choice  which  be- 
stowed no  more  than  nominal  power.     Three  successive 

*  It  is  quite  needless  to  cite  the  most  fuihetic episode  in  modern 
— perhaps  in  any  Poetiy — which  Dante  hay  presented  in  the 
XXXIIld  CaBto  of  the  Mfemo, 

t  On  Noremher  1,  1248.     Stravius,  l  467. 

\  The  Interregnum,  if  reckoned  from  the  deposition  of  Frederic 
by  the  Council  of  Lyon  io  the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Uapsburg, 
lasted  twentv-eight  years ;  if  from  the  death  of  Frederic,  twenty- 
three.  Perhaps  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.  woald  be  the  most  tegitt- 
mate  poiat  cf  comaeBccment. 

§  Matt  Paris,  793.  ud  arm,  1256.  WiHiam'g  chief  claim  to  re- 
membrance  arises  from  his  sister  Margaret,  Countess  af  Henneberg, 
according  to  legendary  history  the  most  prolific  of  her  sex.  It 
teems  that  a  beggar-ironBan  who  with  twins  at  her  breast  once 
asked  ahns  from  the  Countess,  was  not  only  rejected,  but  was 
tauated  also  with  iacontineaea ;  being  taU  that  no  woman  could 
bear  twins  wiio  was  faithful  to  one  man.  The  beggar  appealed  to 
Heaven  in  proof  of  her  chastity ;  and  implored  as  a  sign,  that  if 
her  adjuration  'were  well  fomided,  the  Countess  might  hare  at  a 
single  hirth  as  many  children  as  these  were  da^cs  in  the  year.  Ae- 
eerdiagly,  on  Whitsunday,  1246,  when  Margaret  was  in  her  fertieth 
year,  (so  precise  ore  the  hagiographists  in  theii  details,)  she  brought 
forth  at  the  Hague  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  children  of  both 
■exes,  eadi  abont  the  sise  of  a  chicken ;  who  were  baptised  sdtoge- 
flier  in  one  basiti  W  the  Biehop  of  UtreeUt,  the  bc^s  being  named 
John, the :gtri8  Elisabeth;  and  who  afkerwvds  with  their  mother 
died  on  the  same  day.  Matthias,  from  whose  Tkeairum  HUioricuwt 
(961.)  we  derive  the  above  particulars,  cites  Ludovico  Guicciardini, 
Erasmus,  Ludovictis  Vives,  and  Camerarius  as  his  authorities. 

II  Richard's  accumulated  wealth  is  esthnaled  by  Matthew  Paris  to 
have  beeu  sufficient  to  allow  nf  thii^aiiy  ffTpynditur^  f>f  one  hundred 
marks,  without  drawing  in  any  way  upon  his- German  and  English 
revenues.  809.  The  best  account  of  this  Prinee  may  be  found  in 
Gcbauer*!  Lebem  und  Tkaten  Sichard  Ekrwalien  Romudker  Ka^ten, 
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Popes  refused  to  decide  the  controversy ;  Alfon«a,  lu^ 
raaaed  by  the  Moors  in  hts  hereditary  dominiono,  was 
unable  to  prosecute  war  in  Germany ;  atnl  Richard, 
although  crowned,  never  established  a  substantial  autho- 
rity even  "by  the  moat  lavish  expendituie.  During:  this 
])eriod  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  Kmpire  was  oonvulaed 
with  Civil  dissension,  and  each  petty  Baron,  forlifitfd  k 
his  strong-bold,  lived  for  the  moat  pari  with  impumty 
upon  rapine,  numerous  Associalions  and  ConfiBdendci 
were  instituted  among  the  chief  German  Cities  for 
tual  protection :  and  the  Commercial  union  of  the  H 
Towns,  although  strictly  perhaps  a  few  years  earliar  In  ila  l^n>» 
origin,  was  at  the  same  time  jnaterially  conaolidatcd  bf 
a  feeling  of  common  peril.  We  willingly  hMten  omat 
these  inglorious  and  most  deplorable  acenea  of  miser|^ 
discord,  and  confusion  ;  and  we  pass  from  the  **  winter 
night  full  of  darkness  and  dangers,"  as  it  is  described  bf 
a  contemporary  pen,  to  that  which  it  names,  with  e^Ml 
justice,  the  "  return  of  a  genial  Spring."* 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  Alfonso  urged  GiegoryX 
to  sanction  his  claims :  but  that  wise  and  benevoleafc 
Pontiff*,  anxious  to  restore  peace  to  Germany^  aad  1a»- 
seeing  that  a  powerful  faction  e^usted  which  could  Jiever 
become  reconciled  to  the  King  of  Castille,  pereonptori^ 
refused  assent  The  Pope  then  called  upon  the  J51ectois 
at  once  to  proceed  to  an  entirely  new  choice ;  threateiii^ 
that  he  would  nominate  by  his  own  authcwi^,  unkM 
their  discussion  terminated  in  agreemenL  That  thsia 
were  private  motives  which  regulated  the  deciaioB  at 
which  they  arrived  is  little  to  be  doubted ;  hut  there  weia 
enough  geneml  reasons  arising  out  of  the  peraotial  d»- 
racter  and  pretensions  of  Rodolph,  Count  of  Haps* 
burg,  to  justify  the  union  of  all  sujfrages  in  his  &voiur. 
The  House  which  he  represented  was  of  very 
stock :  it  might  be  traced  with  probability,  hf 
not  too  fastidious  in  the  examination  of  genealogies,  m 
&r  back  as  the  Vlltli  Century,  and  with  certaiaty  c«ea 
by  the  most  scrupulous  to  the  Xth.  His  potaemQm 
were  far  from  large,  for  his  chief  inheritance,  the-Counlf 
of  Hapsburg,  contained  only  a  part  of  the  district  bow 
called  A rgau.  In  the  course  of  an  active  life,  haviiy 
now  arrived  at  his  fifty-4iflh  year,  he  had  manifrstad 
brilliant  talents  both  for  War  and  for  Civil  Gkyvemmaat; 
and  he  appeared  in  ail  points  well  adapted  to  restom 
order  to  a  distracted  State,  without  xeaderiiig  hiMsdf 
too  powerful  a  master  of  those  .hy  whom  he  had  basa 
elevated. 

When  his  election  as  King  of  the  Jtomaas  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Count  of  Hapsburg,  he  was  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Basle,  in  order  to  punish  the  Bishop 
for  an  act  of  very  treacherous  cruelty.     The  CitLzeoi 
opened  their  gates  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  choice  of 
the  German  Diet,  and  hailed  Rodolph  with  acdamationa; 
while  the  Bishop  is  reported  to  bave  vented  his  chagrin,  ia 
an  irreverent  sarcasm  ;  *'  Sit  ^st,  great  God !  or  Rodolph 
will  occupy  thy  throne.'^t  The  new  Kings  first  care  after 
his  Coronation  vras  to  obtain  tbe  sanction  of  Gregory;  tuAn 
and  it  was  cordially  g^nted,  both  by  a  reply  to  the  Impei^  ^^ 
ambassadors,  and  ailerwards,  in  Jt  personal  interview  at  ^^ 
Lausanne  ;  and  the  assurance  then  confirmed  to  Rodolph 
that  on  visiting  Rome  he  should  receive  the  Crown  of 
his  predecessors,  although  in  truth  he  aever  perfooned 

*  LeHer  of  the  Arehbiihepaf  CologvieeiftBd  hyCeae,  Jfi^^ 
House  of  Aiutrxti^  \.  22. 

f  Sede  fortiter,  Dmnme  Dem$,  vel  i»mm  Bmdoffiu  i 
Albert  Argent.  100. 
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from  the  Empire,  that  the  active  and  beneficial  career  of 
Rodolph  was  nearly  terminated.  Ever  in  the  van  of 
battle,  he  was  unhorsed  and  surrounded,  and  must  have 
perished  had  he  not  sprung  boldly  into  the  lake,  where, 
supporting  himself  by  grasping  the  bough  of  a  tree  with 
one  hand,  he  defended  himself  with  the  other,  till  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  released  him  from  his  great  peril. 
In  a  similar  expedition,  undertaken  to  punish  the  de- 
fection of  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  Rodolph  successfully 
pursued  his  design,  in  spite  of  the  menaced  hostility  of 
France ;  to  which  Crown  the  Vassal  of  the  Empire  had 
transferred  his  allegiance.  Not  less  watchfully  protecting 
the  interests  of  his  allies  than  his  own,  he  rescued  the 
young  King  of  Bohemia  from  the  thraldom  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  during  his  minority ;  overthrew 
the  usurpation  of  the  Regent;  and  substantially  in- 
creasing the  power  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  Wenceslaus, 
by  the  grant  of  new  Fiefs  and  of  high  offices,  insured 
his  fidelity,  and  found  in  him  a  useful  ally  instead  of  a 
turbulent  Vassal. 

It  might  be  thought  that  nineteen  years  of  active  service, 
in  so  many  ways  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
would  have  secured  to  Rodolph  the  gratitude  of  its 
Princes ;  and  that  the  wish  of  the  veteran  Monarch  to 
entail  the  Crown  on  his  only  surviving  son  would  have 
met  approval  from  the  German  Diet  Urgent,  however, 
as  was  his  request,  and  strong  as  were  his  representa- 
tions of  the  hazard  of  another  Interregnum  if  they 
should  refuse,  the  proposal  was  evaded ;  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  hereditary  succession  was  more  powerful  than 
the  apprehension  of  renewed  Civil  discord.  The  fortitude 
of  Rodolph  gave  way  under  this  disappointment  of  his 
most  cherished  hope ;  aud  probably  with  an  anticipation 
of  the  result,  he  avowed  his  intention  of  visiting  Spire, 
the  great  cemetery  of  tlie  Emperors,  that  he  might  see 
the  Kings  his  predecessors.  Before  that  object  was 
attained,  his  strength  failed  on  his  passage  down  the 
Rhine  ;  he  expired  at  Gemeschein  in  the  seventy-third 
of  his  age;  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  onward  to 
the  City  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  except  for 
interment.  Of  the  sound  discretion  which  marked 
Rodolph's  Government,  the  salutary  change  produced 
among  his  subjects  during  his  reign  affords  sufficient 
testimony ;  of  his  individual  qualities  an  equally  favour- 
able report  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  very  numerous 
personal  anecdotes  which  have  been  preserved.*     Few 

*  Blany  of  these  anecdotes  may  be  found  in  Archdeacon  Coze*> 
Histor3r,  a  Work  to  which  access  is  so  easy,  that  we  forbear  from 
transcribing  them.  One  which  we  shall  give  is  taken  from  a  less 
obvious  source,  and  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  familiarity 
with  wliich  the  Emperor  permitted  himself  to  be  approached,  aud  of 


Princes  have  been  so  finely  exposed  to  general  view,  and 
fewer  still  could  have  profited  so  greatly  by  undisgpiised 
exhibition. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  disposition  of  Albert, 
who  little  resembled  his  Father,  was  not  without  its 
weight  in  contributing  to  his  rejection  by  the  Diet  when 
Rodolph  proposed  him  as  King  of  the  Romans.  His 
Austrian  Vassals  more  than  once  had  struggled  to  throw 
off  his  very  grievous  yoke ;  and  at  the  time  of  Rodolph's 
death,  they  were  in  open  rebellion.  The  claim,  there- 
fore, which  he  then  advanced  upon  the  choice  of  the 
Electors  was  little  likely  to  be  received  with  favour; 
yet  nine  months  elapsed  before  they  decided  against 
him,  and  tendered  the  Crown  to  a  Chief  of  great  mili- 
tary repute,  but  of  scanty  possessions,  Adolphus  of 
Nassau.  The  seven  years  of  that  Prince's  reign  afford 
little  matter  of  interest ;  his  Vassals  were  turbulent,  and 
himself  was  unpopular.  In  an  alliance  which  he  con- 
cluded with  England  against  France,  he  received  large 
subsidies  which  he  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his  own 
pressing  wants ;  and,  perhaps,  the  neglect  of  a  seasonable 
distribution  of  some  portion  of  those  moneys  among  hta 
disaffected  Princes,  accelerated  their  final  resolution  to  re- 
move him  from  the  throne.  His  deposition  was  solemnlf 
pronounced,  and  the  election  of  Albert  proclaimed  in  a 
Diet  at  Mentz ;  and  when  the  latter  took  the  field  to 
enforce  his  claim,  he  was  powerfully  supported.  The 
competitors  encountered  at  Gelheim,  between  Spire  and 
Worms  ;  and  a  hard-fought  battle  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Adolphus,  who  received  his  first  wound  fi!tmi 
the  hand  of  his  Rival  and  successor  in  the  Crown  of  the 
Empire. 

the  goodnahired,  although  perhaps  todiewhat  hroad  humoin;  vhidk 
is  frequently  elsewhere  attributed  to  him.  It  should  b«  nolktd 
beforehand  that  Rodolph'it  person  does  not  appear  to  have  been  bf 
any  means  well-favoured ;  StruTius  describes  him  as  **  a  iem^Um 
man,  seven  feet  hi^h,  thin,  smalUheaded,  pale-faoed,  loo^oied^  aai 
▼ery  scantily  provided  with  hair."  i.  514.  It  is  of  his  note  fliU 
Cuspinian  is  about  to  speak  below.  Cum  Rex  eorpua  kmiuU 
procerum  et/aciem  regiamy  naso  aqui/imo,  qui  /ks/o  muffor^  im  deeUm 
temitA  obvium  quentkon  halmit  dieacuittmf  qui  Regia  facetimm  mmil^ 
^utgue  ctemtniiam.  Cum  itaque  prmtertundo  eat  amguttA  eemili 
Regi  cedere  a  satelliiibus  crekro  jutma  noUet^  rogaha  cur  mm  eeit' 
ret  t  *<  Reffiuif**  inquit,  "  manu  viam  iwtpiet,  prmierire  mom  pomum^ 
Subrident  Rexflexo  in  aliud  iatus  nato  wuam  tmd,  "  Fade^  ■■^i 
"  miJUi^  nantm  torquebo  meum  ne  te  impediat"  354.  dted  by 
Struvius,  ibid. 

A  memorable  instance  of  his  piety  while  he  was  still  only  Loid  of 
Hapftburg,  in  giving  up  his  horse  to  a  Priest  carrying  the  Viati- 
cum to  a  dying  man,  and  thus  saving  him  from  wading  f hioogh 
a  river,  forms  the  theme  of  a  very  spirited  ballad  by  SdiiUer,  Der 
Ora/von  Uabtburg ;  which  may  be  found  well  translated  in  the 
Appendix  to  a  Hittory  cf  Switxertand^  lately  published  among  the 
Volumes  of  the  Cabinet  Library. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   XHIth   CENTURY. 


itory.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Qmrch  during  the  Xllltli 
Century  presents  a  picture  Utile  diflTeriug-  m  its  general 
iealures  from  Umt  which  we  have  hnd  occasiou  to  con- 
template in  the  course  of  our  last  two  Chapters 
of  Ecclesiastical  Anuals.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  con- 
tinued, wiih  ynabated  boldness  and  equal  success,  lo 
vindicate  those  pretensions  to  spiritual  and  temporal 
supremacy,  (for  the  one  in  a  great  decree  involved  the 
other  J  which  had  been  put  forward  and  enforced  with 
audacity  so  remarkable  by  their  more  immediate  prede- 
cessors in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter;  and,  in  the  Colleges, 
by  the  industry  of  the  Scholastic  Theologians,  the  doc* 
tnnesand  methods  of  Aristotle  were  acquiring  something 
of  analogous  predominance.  Of  events  connetted  with 
the  external  ulfairs  of  the  Cliurch,  the  successive  failures 
of  the  IVth,  Vth,  and  Vhh  Crusades  form  the  most 
interesting  and  important.  The  prospects  of  a  revival 
of  Christianity  in  «he  Enst,  were  thus  completely  and 
finally  extinguished  ;  a  calamity  which  seems  to  have 
been  felt  with  peculiar  acuteness  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  and  for  which  the  triumph  obtained  under  their 
auspices  by  the  armies  of  the  Chnrch,  over  l!ie  Heretics 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  afforded  probably  but  an 
inadequate  consolation,  A  more  important  accession  of 
strength  and  influence  was  derived  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders ;  the  Members  of  which,  by 
their  unqualified  devotion  and  indefatigable  industry, 
constituted,  during  this  and  tlie  follo^viiig  Centuries, 
the  firmest  supporters  and  most  active  iiujtruments  of 
the  j>ower  of  Rome, 

Adhering  to  our  former  arrangement,  we  shall  re- 
sume our  view  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  a  summary 
account  of  the  succession  of  the  Popes  during  the  pre- 
sent Century,  as  forming  the  ground  and  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  whole. 

Celesliii  HL,  as  we  have  seen,  died  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1198.  By  the  immediate  and  bIuiosI  una- 
iiimous'  suffrage  of  tlie  College,  the  succession  de- 
volved on  the  Cardinal  Lolhurius,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Innocent  HI.  He  was  the  son  of  Count 
B.      Thrasimund   of  Segni»  and  was  not  more  than  thirty- 

99*  aeven  years  of  age  at  the  lime  of  his  election ;  a  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  only  i^round 
of  objection  lo  it,  and  which  nould  have  been  latal  lo 
his  success,  but  for  the  preeminent  character  which  he 
had  acquired  for  talents,  courage,  and  disinterestedness.* 


•  He  iraa  at  this  time  only  Btmcon,  iinJ  hii  conaeCTatian  wm 
deferred  till  the  Kmbtfr  wtftk  in  fjcnt,  in  orAct  to  give  time  for  hi* 
previous  orrhimtiaa.     Sec  Ihc  LXXXUia  Kpi»lle  of  the  IbI  Book 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  to  lake 
measures  for  asserting  his  sovereign  authority  over  the 
City  of  Rome.  The  very  day  after  his  Coronation,  he 
exacted  of  the  Magistrates  that  they  should  take  to  him 
that  oath  of  allegiance  which  Ihey  had  hitherto  sworn  to 
the  Emperor  only  ;  thereby  compelling  them  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sole  and  independent  jurisdiction.  At  the 
same  time  he  despatched  his  Legates  into  various  Pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  possession 
of  such  of  the  domains  of  the  Church  as  had  been 
usurped  by  laymen  or  foreigners  during  the  recent 
troubles*  These  missions,  which  in  some  instances  the 
Pontiff  supported  by  his  own  presence,  were  almost 
ever} where  successful. 

A  similar  vigour  and  success  distinguished  his  deal- 
ings with  foreign  Powers.  The  Empress  Constance, 
widow  of  Henry  V.,  had,  immediately  after  the  election 
of  the  new  Pontiff,  applied  to  him  for  the  investiture  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and  its  continental  dependences, 
for  herself  and  her  son  Ferdinand.  After  a  long  negotia- 
tion. Innocent  granted  her  request,  but  on  condition 
that  the  Empress  should  swear  belbre  the  Legate  to  do 
homage  to  the  Pope  for  her  Kingdom  ;  a  ceremony  to 
be  observed  equally  by  her  son  on  his  coming  of  age; 
and  it  was  further  exacted  that  the  right  of  the  Roman 
See  to  receive  appeals  in  all  Ecclesiastical  matters ;  lo 
interfere  by  its  Legates  and  Deputies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  same ;  and  to  confirm  the  elections  of 
Bishops,  should  be  admitted  without  limitation  through- 
out her  dominions.*  Before  the  Bulls  containing  the 
ratification  of  this  Convention  had  reached  Sicily,  the 
Emjiress  herself  died,  leaving,  by  Will,  the  Regency  of 
the  Kingdom,  during  the  mmority  of  her  son,  to  the 
Pope. 

One  of  the  earliest  cares  of  Innocent  was  to  endea- 
vour to  revive  the  inferesi  of  Christendom  in  the  suffer- 
ing condition  of  the  Syrian  Churches  ;  with  this  view  he 
published  a  Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Kingdoms 
of  France,  England,  Hungary,  and  Sicily,  in  which 
he  called  uponl)oth  l^inces  and  people  to  take  instant 
measures  for  succouring  their  brelliren  in  the  East,  At 
the  same  time  he  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Alexius  Angelus,  in  which  he  reproached  him 

of  the  Epittlei  of  this  Pupe  ;  a  very  large  and  complete  collection, 
diviiletl  into  nineteen  Books,  com?s|Hiudiiig  *o  the  succesMVts  ycartt 
of  hi«  I-'untificiitfr  A*wd  which  cootuus  very  ample  nud  iiUeivtiting 
material  for  the  illustration  as  well  uf  the  character  and  ^taiuM  m 
the  miLit  as  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Puhtical  Uistoxy  of  the  tiiucft 
ia  which  he  lifed. 

*  EpUi,  JjMoc,  410.  Lib.  i. 
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as  well  with  the  indifference  which  both  he  and  his  pre- 
decessors had  manifested  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  as  with  the  continued  schism  of  the  Greeks  from 
what  he  called  the  Universal  Church.     A  few  years  afler, 
a  violent  end  seemed  likely  to  be  put  to  this  division, 
when  (April  1204)  the  French  and  VenedaA  Cnfcadert 
made  themselves  masters  of  Constantinople  ;and  a  Latin 
Patriarch,  Tomaso  Morosini,  was  installed  in  the  See  of 
that  Metropolis  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Pope* 
Quaneli  of     Nothing  can   bear  stronger   witness  to  the  ascend- 
Innocent     ^nQy  of  the  Papal    power    at   this    period    than  the 
vi^^^JS^^*  transactions  which  we  have  related  under  the  Atmfds 
of  the   Empire.      A  similar    evidence    to  the    same 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  and  result  of  the 
contest  which  broke  out  about  the  sanae  time  between 
the  Pope  and  John,  King  of  England.     The  dispute  in 
its  origin  respected  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Arch- 
bfshop  Hubert  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.*    The  Monks 
of  Canterbury  had,  in  the  first  instance,  secretly  chosen 
their  Sab-prior,  Reginald,  for  that  dignity ;  but  the  King 
insisted  upon   the  election  of  Gray,  then   Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  sent  certain  of  the  Chapter  to  Rome  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Pope's  confirmation.     Innocent, t 
however,  thought  proper  to  set  aside  both  these  candi- 
dates ;  and,  oHering  the  Monks  to  proceed  to  a  fresh 
election,  imposed  upon  their  suffrages  Cardinal  Stephen 
Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished character  and  talents,  but  who  was  otherv^ise 
disagreeable  to  the  King,  as  having  passed  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  at  PftriB.     John  accordingly  declared  his 
resolution  never  to  suffer  Langton  to  set  foot  within 
his  dominions;  at  the  same  time,  he  took  vengeance 
upon  the  Monks  of  Canterbury,  by  sending  his  officers  to 
expel  them  from  their  house,  and  by  confiscating  all  their 
goods  and  possessions.  {     Meanwhile,  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  conduct  in  this 
afiair,  as  totally  subversive  of  the  known  rights  of  the 
English  Crown,  which  he  dechired  it  to  be  his  determi- 
nation to  maintain  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ;  and 
reminding  the  Pontiff  that  the   Romish  See  derived 
greater  emoluments  from  his  Kingdom  than  from  all 
the  other  Transalpine  States  together.     Innocent  coolly 
•and  firmly  answered,  that  the  alliance  of  the  Apostolic 
See  was  not  less  needful  to  the  King  than  the  King's 
friendship  was  to  the  Apostolic  See ;  and  warned  him, 
•that  if  he  persisted  in  his  present  violence,  he  would 
live  to  repent  of  it.§ 

Matters  soon  came  to  extremities.  The  King  con- 
tinued to  refuse  either  to  restore  the  ejected  Monks  or  to 
receive  the  Archbishop  ;  and  Innocent,  after  giving  due 
warning  of  his  purpose,  commissioned  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  to  lay  the  whole  Kingdom 
under  an  Interdict,  which  was  published  on  the  23d  of 
March,  120S.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  put  a  stop 
throughout  the  Kingdom  to  the  exercise  of  any  Religious 
rite  or  function,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baptizing  of 
children,  and  the  administration  of  the  Viaticum  to 
such  as  were  at  the  point  of  death.  ||     Almost  all  the 

*  See  Coilier'i  Eccienattica/  History^  book  v.  cent  ziiL  for  a 
very  minute  account  of  these  transactions. 

f  Matthew  Paris,  ad  ann,  1207,  p.  222. 

X  JbitL  p.  223. 

§  Ibid,  p.  224. 

fi  Jbid.  p.  226.  See  alM>  CoUier,  EadenMHcai  BTiatorw,  l)ook  v. 
p.  415.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Interdict  was  nniTersaUy  ob- 
•wved  by  the  Clergy.  The  Bishops  of  Darham,  Winchester,  and 
Norwich  were  among  those  who  supported  the  King,  and  con- 
tinued to  officiate  in  their  Diooesei. 
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Clergy  implicitly  obeyed  the  Papal  injanctioo,  and  the 
King  retaliated  by  driving  them  from  their  bcnises  and 
monasteries,  and  by  seizing  their  possessions  of  every 
kind.     This  state  of  things  continued  for  above  five 
years,  when  the  Pope,  moved  by  the  representations  of 
Ibe  Clergy,  sent  the  Sub-deacon  Pandulfo  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  King  to  terms.    John,  who  began  to  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  his  situation,  received  the  miflmm 
with  more  benignity  than  was  expected.     In  the  con* 
ference  *  which    ensued,   he  consented  to  admit  the 
Archbishop,  and  to  reinstate  the  banished  and  dispos- 
sessed Clergy  in   their  Churches  and  property ;  but 
the  LfCgate  further  insisted  upon  an  indemnity  to  them 
for  their  losses ;  which  the  King  peremptorily  refused 
to  allow.     PanduUb,  theiefiwe,  returned   to    France, 
whence  he  transmitted  to  the  Pope  an  account  of  the 
failure  of  bis  negotiation.     Innocent  now  determined  to 
resort  to  the  last  extremity  of  Papal  warHeure.     The  King 
had  been  before  exconununicaJted ;    he  was  new,  hy 
formal  sentence,  deposed  from  his  throne ;  and  his  sub- 
jects were  not  merely  absolved  fiiom  their  allegianoe, 
but  positively  forbidden  to  obey  or  to  hold  any  ccwima* 
nication  with  him.    Philippe  Auguste,  King  offVanoe^ 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
Crown  of  England  was  promised  to  him  and  his  s«e- 
cessors,  as  the  reward  of  bis  success  in  perfofrmiDg  it 
At  the  same  time  a  Crusade  was  published  by  the 
Papal  Nuncios  throughout  Europe,  by  which  aB  per- 
sons were  encouraged  to  assist  the  French  King  in  lot 
expedition  against  the  King  of  England,  by  a  promise 
of  Indulgences  and  privileges  similar  to  thoee  whkh  were 
offered  to  soldiers  who  had  taken  the  Cross  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   The  result  of  the  trans-  TohJidk 
action  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English  History.  nnBnfi 
John,  finding  himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  fain  at  ^J^ 
length  to  make  terms  with  the  Pope,  by  the  total  abai^  JJjj/ 
donment,  not  merely  of  all  the  existing  matters  of  con-  esBSA 
troversy,  but  even  of  the  independence  of  his  Crown  it-  Vinld 
self,  which  he  thenceforth  consented  to  hold  in  avowed  ^^< 
Vassalage  to  the  Roman  See.     This  concession  was 
formally  made  on  the  15th  of  May,  1213  ;  on  that  day 
the  King  publicly  took  the  Crown  off  his  head,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Pope's  representative,  who  did  not 
return  it  until  f^ve  days  had  elapsed. 

The  most  extravagant  visions  of  Papal  amfaitioD 
seem  to  have  been  realized  in  this  transaction,  in  which 
a  Prince,  who,  by  the  extent  of  his  territories,  might  be 
considered  as  among  the  mightiest  in  Europe,  was  broi^t 
into  avowed  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  though 
powerful  in  dominion,  John  at  the  same  time  was  weak 
in  that  which  alone  could  have  made  his  territoriti 
sovereignty  available,  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  To 
them  he  was  almost  universally  an  object  both  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Innocent 
was  perfectly  aware  ;  and  to  which,  aided  as  be  was  by 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  King  of  France,  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  apparent  that  the  cooperatioB  and 
obedience  of  a  Body  so  numerous  and  wealthy  as  the 
Clergy,  possessing,  as  they  did,  all  the  Learning  of  the 
times,  and  exercising,  through  their  functions,  so  positive 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  mnst  afford 


*  See  Collier,  Eccie»iattical  Hittorif^  book  v.  for  a  carious  and 
detailed  aeconnt  of  this  confenmce,  u  eztraeted  from  tiie  AnMU 
Montttt.  Burum,  Mutt  ?»§■■  statement  of  the  matter  (p.  830.) 
is  rather  difitrtot. 
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S  most  forcnicliible  power  to  the  Pope,  in  any  instsoce  in 
which  they  couUi  be  brou<;hi  to  concur  Blrenuously  and 
uiiainmtmsly  in  his  piirpost^s. 

No  PontitF  ever  availed  himself  of  these  meanH  of 
dominalimi  with  more  skill  or  boldness  than  he  of  whom 
we  are  now  writinpr;  and,  accordingly,  under  none 
waii  the  power  of  the  Apostolical  See  ever  carried  to 
a  preater  height.  The  JasI  tninsactions,  which  more 
particularly  dislinaforshed  his  Pontificate,  were  Ihe  de- 
position of  ihe  Count  of  Toulouse  for  his  protection 
of  the  Alhigensian  Heretics,  (1214,)  and  the  holding 
of  the  IVth  Laleran  Council.  Innocent  himself  did 
not  long  fsnrvive  the  breaking  up  of  Ihe  Council  He 
died  on  Ihe  16th  of  January,  1216,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  a  reign  distinguished,  perhaps,  beyond 
any  other  in  the  Fa  pat  Annals,  far  the  £ucces»f  as  well  as 
Ihe  audacity,  of  its  undertakings.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  justice  of  these  enterprises^  in  Km  private 
character  Innocent  appears  irreproachiible.  Matthew 
Paris,*  indeed,  inveighs  against  his  avarice,  and  in- 
stances tfie  sums  which  he  extorted  from  the  Bishops 
who  came  to  the  Lateran  Council,  before  he  would  give 
them  jjermission  to  return  to  their  Sees.  But  however 
questionable  were  these  methods  of  levying  money,  in 
the  use  that  he  made  of  his  revenues  the  Pontiff  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  disinterested.  His  contempora- 
ries speak  highly  of  his  generosity;  of  U»e  splendour  of 
bis  charitable  foundations,  and  of  the  hberality  with 
which  he  yearly  contributed  a  large  portion  of  his  in- 
come to  the  support  and  succour  of  the  Churches  of 
Palestine.  They  dwell,  too,  warmly  on  the  integrity  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  his  domestic  administration  ;  and 
they  remark  that  he  was  not  merely  the  most  skilful  poli- 
tician and  most  able  statesman  of  his  time ;  but  equally 
gurpftssed  his  contemporaries  by  bis  comummate  accom- 
filishnient  in  all  ihe  studies  appropriate  to  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  the  death  of  Innocent, 
the  Cardinals  unanimously  elected,  as  bis  successor, 
Centius,  a  native  of  Rome,  of  the  family  of  Savelii,  who 
tofik  the  name  of  Uonorius  III.  The  recent  death  of 
0th o  had  left  the  young  King  of  Sicily,  Frederic,  in 
undisputed  poa^session  of  the  Empire ;  accordingly,  he 
waa  crownetl  at  Rome  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  in  No- 
if^nber,  1220,  at  which  time  he  entered  into  a  solemn 
engagement  to  undertake,  in  person,  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  delays  which  he  constantly 
interposed  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  and  some 
disputes  which  took  place  respecting  the  nomination  to 
Sicilian  Bishoprics,  considerably  disturbed  the  good 
understanding  w^hieh  was  thus  auspiciously  begun  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  Pontiff;  but  they  did  not  come  to 
an  open  rupture,  Honorius  died  on  the  16lh  of  March, 
1227 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Ugolino  de'  Segm\  a 
near  relation  of  Innocent  III.,  who  assumed  the  tiani 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  IX,  The  whole  rcigu  of 
this  Pontiff  was  embittered  by  his  continna!  quarrels 
with  the  Emperor,  and  we  find  him  at  lengtlt  sinking 
under  the  disasters,  both  public  and  private,  which  his 
violence  had  l>rought  upon  himself.  He  died  iu  Au- 
gust, 1241*  His  successor,  Celestin  IV.,  did  not  sur- 
vive his  election  more  than  eighteen  days.  An  interval 
of  nearly  two  years  followed  before  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  allowed  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Car- 
dinals  to  meet ;  when  their  choice  fell  upon  Annibale 


de'Fieschi,  a  noble   Genoese,  of  distinguished   talent     Kccb- 
and   learning,    and    who  was    reputed  llie   best  Canon     viftsticAl 
Lawyer  of  the  Age.*  He  took  the  name  of  Innocent  TV.  ¥^^%f  L 
We  need   not    repeat  our    narrative  of  his    continued     c^n|„,J 
struggle  with  the  Empire,  of  his  retirement  to  France,  v^-^^*^ 
and  of  his   assembling  of  the  Ist  General  Council  of  Jmieeviit 
Lyon.  IV. 

Innocent  died  at  Naples  in  1254  ;  of  grief,  it  is  said,       a,  d» 
for  the  loss  of  the  Baltic  of  Nocera.     He  was  succeeded      1243. 
by  Alexander  IV. ;   like  his  predecessor  a  man  of  virtue  AWiaader 
and  of  distinguished    learning ;  but  whose  reign  was  IV. 
similarly  cut  short  by  the  vexations  and  anxieties   in-      a,  d. 
cident  to  the  course  of  quarrel  in  which  he  was  engaged      1254, 
witli   tlie  House   of  Suabia.     He  died   in  May,  1261. 
One  peculiarity  iu  the  administration  of  this  Pope  was 
his  refusal  to  create  a  single  Cardinal  during  the  course 
of  it ;  a  system  which  he  had  adopted  with  the  view,  it  is 
said,  of  lessening  the  chances  of  dissension  among  that 
Body.     At  the  time  of  his  death,  therefore,  the  College 
consisted  of  only  eight  individuals.     These,    however, 
unable    to   agree  in   the  election  of  one  of  their  own 
Body  as  a  successor,  after  more  than  a  month  of  discus- 
sion, chose  John,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  Frenchman  "tJrbmti  Wp  ^ 
of  very  humble  parentage,  but  remarkable  for  his  piety      *'^  % 
and  virtue,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  at  Viierbo.      *2§I« 
He  reigned  for  little  more  than  three  years  under  ihe 
name  of  Urban  IV.f 

His  successor,  Clement  IV.,  was  also  a  Frenchman  by  ClemtnilV 
birth,  and   equally    with  himself  distinguished  for  his      A,  D. 
piety  and  disinterestedness. J     Nevertheless,  he  folht wed      1265. 
up  with  unabated  vigour  the  project  so  long  and  anxi- 
ously   entertained    by    his   pre<Jeeessors   for  the    final 
expulsion  of  the   House  of  Suabia   from   Naples    and 
Sicily  ;  and  it  was  during  his  Pcuitificate  that  Charles  of 
Aiijoii  made  himself  miL^ter  of  iliose  Kingdoms.     Afler 
the  d<»ath  of  Clement,  which  happened  in  November, 
1268,  the  Cardinals    not   being   aide  to  agree  among 
themselves  for  the  election  of  a  successor,  the  See  con- 
tinued vacant  for  nearly    ihrec  years.     At  length  the 
Magistrates  were  compelled  to  shut  up  the  electors,  and 
starve  them  into  a  decision  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
their  food.     It  was  in  this  way  duit,  on  the  1st  of  Sep-  GregoijX 
tembcr.  1271,  they  were  brttught  io   consent  to  choose      a.  d. 
Theobald  of  Placcncie,  Archdeacon  of  Lrcge,  wfm  was     127L 
at  that  time  in  Palestine,  in   the  train  of  the  English 
Prince,  Edward  Longshanks. 

He  took  the  name  of  Gregory  X*     As  he  felt  the 
strongest  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  considered  that  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  was,  more  than  any  thing  else,  hkely  to  facili-  General 
tate  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  one  of  his  first  p»»ncd  «« 
measures  was  to  summon  a  General  Council,  to  which    ^"J"' 
the  Greek  Emperor  was  invited  Co  send  Ambassadors, 


A.  D. 

1274, 


*  ^<;  aim,  1215. 


*  Ho  li  the  author  of  tht  Jpparatm  ta  tlie  Five  Booki  of  tho 
Di«cr«ftiils ;  a  Work  Mvbich  loag  coatinued  to  be  ehusieal  ia  the  Schools 
of  CauoaLaw.  lie  was  also  a  marked  patron  of  learned  mt-n  |  and 
it  was  at  bi»  request  that  oitr  Countryman,  Alexander  HaWs,  itfT- 
named  the  irrr/ratjable,  wrote  hi«  celebrated  Commpntary  iipoa  IVtiT 
Lombard.    See  bU  Lif«  by  Nieoio  de  CurbiOi  tvk,^* 

f  It  was  during  this  Pontidcate  that  the  Festival  of  Corpui 
Chritti  wat  first  esUblisbed ;  but  Biitorians  difler  as  to  flie  drcuott* 
stances  which  more  immediately  sngip^iled  its  Oftlabrativo,  9m 
Bower,  vol  vi.  p.  269.  and  Mosshisiin,  vol  iJi.  p.  169. 

X  His  name  ww  Le  Qroe.  A  letter  which  be  Wm<«  to  Ul 
nephew  upon  bis  aceetaioti  to  the  tiaxs,  and  m  which  he  dBeoufftgoi 
ia  the  strongest  manner  any  erp«ctatioas  on  the  part  of  his  ndktivia 
of  adyancement  or  favour  from  bim^  baa  l}ecn  doaerredlf  eel#* 
hrated.  Rayaaldoi,  Annatft,  ad  mnm.  12S&, 
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This  Council  met  at  Lyon  in  May,  1274,  comprehending^ 
a  greater  number  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
than  had  ever  before  been  assembled  on  a  similar 
occasion.*  Its  proceedings  will  be  given  afterwards, 
but  we  must  here  mention  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ;  we  mean  the  celebrated  Constitution,  by  which, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  election,  it  was  enacted  that  on  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  should  be  shut  up  in 
Conclave,  and  cut  off  from  all  external  communication, 
until  two-thirds  of  their  suffrages  were  combined  in 
favour  of  some  one  of  the  candidates.f  This  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the  Cardinals, 
was  suspended  by  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Gre- 
gory; but  it  was  revived  by  Celestin  V.,  and  with 
some  slight  modifications  has  continued  in  force  ever 
since. 

Gregory  died  in  January,  1275.  Pietro  di  Taranto, 
his  successor,  reigned  only  five  months,  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  V.  Ottoboni  de'  Fieschi,  who  took  the  name 
of  Adrian  V.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him  ; 
but  the  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  hardly  allowed  him 
to  hope  for  a  longer  reign  than  his  predecessor  had  en- 
joyed ;  and  when  his  relatives  came  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  exaltation,  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  you 
had  found  me  a  Cardinal  in  good  health,  instead  of  a 
dying  Pope."  Accordingly  he  filled  the  chair  little 
more  than  five  weeks.  The  Pontificate  of  his  successor 
John  XXI.  (a  Portuguese  by  birth)  did  not  extend  be- 
yond eight  months,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
new  building  in  his  Palace  at  Viterbo.  This  Pope 
had  formally  abrogated  the  Constitution  of  Gregory  re- 
specting the  Conclave  ;  and  in  consequence,  more  than 
six  months  elapsed  afler  his  death  before  the  College 
agreed  to  elect  in  his  room  the  Cardinal  Caietano  Ursini, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  III.  J  He  died  in 
August,  1280 ;  and  another  vacancy  of  half  a  year 
occurred  before  his  place  was  filled  by  Simon  de  Brie,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  for  many  years  been  attached  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  thence  took  the 
name  of  Martin  IV.  It  was  during  his  Pontificate 
that  the  celebrated  massacre  took  place  which  has  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers ;  and  which 
Martin,  as  a  Countryman  and  friend  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
took  every  method  of  avenging.  The  King  of  Aragon, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
was  not  merely  excommunicated,  but  declared  to  have 
forfeited  his  hereditary  Kingdoms  in  Spain.  Little, 
however,  had  been  done  towards  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  author,  which 
took  place  in  March,  1284.  On  the  day  following 
that  of  his  decease,  the  College  unanimously  elected 
Cardinal  Jacopo  Sabelli,  who  ascended  the  Papal  Throne 
under  the  name  of  Honorius  IV. 

The  new  Pontiff  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  had  formed  a  plan  for  a  general 
league  of  all  Christian  Princes  against  the  House  of 
Aragon,  when  his  purposes  were  cut  short  by  death  in 

*  Rajrnaldiu,  Annaletf  ad  ann,  1274. 

JConci/iaj  torn,  xi.  p.  955. 
It  wag  this  Pope  who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  Pontificate,  ob- 
tained from  the  Emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  a  grant,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  a  re»tiMion  of  all  the  concesdions  of  territory  said  to 
have  been  made  by  former  Emperors  to  the  Holy  See,  the  demesne 
of  which  was  thus  augmented  by  the  whole  Exarchate  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Province  of  Romagna.     Kaynaldus^  Annaiea,  ad  ann,  1278. 
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April,  1287.     He  died  in  the  new  Palace  which  be  had     £ec 
built  on  Mount  Aventine,  a  part  of  the  City  which  is    «b^ 
commonly  unhealthy  in   Summer;  as  was  fatally  O'lj^*^ 
perienced  by  the  Cardinals,  when,  agreeably  to  the  Con-    q^^ 
stitution  of  Gregory,  they  assembled  in  the  same  place  y^^ 
for  the  election  of  a  successor ;  nearly  all  were  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  six  or  seven  of  them  di«i.  Upon  this  oc- 
currence the  College  separated,  and  did  not  again  meet  till 
February  in  the  ensuing  year,  1288 ;  when  their  choice  ^ur 
fell  upon  the  Cardinal  Jeronimo  of  Ascoli,  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  who,  afler  thrice  refusing  the  tiara,  was  at 
length  brought  to  accept  it,  under  the  name  of  Nicho- 
las IV.     His  Pontificate  did  not  extend  beyond  four 
years  ;  for  his  death  took  place  in  April,  1292,  hastened, 
it  was  believed,  by  the  recent  loss  of  the  City  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and   the  final   expulsion  of  the  Christians  from 
the  Holy  Land,  in  consequence  of  that  event.     Short 
as  was  his  reign,  however,  it  enabled  him  to  leave  behind 
a  distinguished  reputation,  as  well   for    humility  and 
disinterestedness,  as  for  the  zeal  and  munificence  with 
which  he  promoted  the  improvement  and  decoration  of 
Rome,  and  encouraged  and  rewarded   th^  cultivation 
of  every  branch  of  Civil  and  Theological  Literature.  One 
of  his  successors,  Sixtus  V.,  while  yet  a  Cardinal,  erected 
a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  on  which,  among  other  praises,  it  is 
said  of  him,  **  That  men  of  Virtue  and  Learning  were 
his  only  relations." 

Afler  the  death  of  Nicholas,  an  interval  of  two  years 
and  three  months  occurred   before  the  College  coukl 
agree  in  their  choice  of  a  successor.     At  length  (July, 
1294)  they  determined  to  give  their  sufirages   to  Pietro  CdaiiB 
di  Morona,  a  poor  Hermit  of  Calabria,  of  extraordinary     a.  o. 
sanctity  and  austerity  of  life ;  who  afler  evincing  the    1291 
greatest  reluctance,   was   in  a  manner   compel M   to 
accept  the  tiara,   under  the  name  of  Celestin  V.    Of 
his  short  Pontificate  and  final  abdication*    we  have 
already  sufficiently  spoken,  and  the  only  act  in  whidi 
he  appears   to   deserve  notice  is  the  Institution  of  a 
Religious  Order  under  the  name  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Damian  :   it   was  aflerwards  called  the  Order  of 
Celestines,  under  which  denomination,  we  believe,  it  stiU 
exists.    Benedetto  Gaetano,  the  turbulent  Boniface  VIII.,  ^«»^ 
succeeded  him.     His  quarrel  with  France,  which  forms 
the  leading  event  of  his  Pontificate,  has  been  already  so 
fully  detailed,  that  nothing  more  need  be  added  here. 
He  died  at  Rome  on  the  11th  of  October,  1303. 

Such  is  the  series  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  for  the  Befsaifa 
Xllllh  Century;  beginning  with  Innocent  and  closing •■'*^ 
with  Boniface,  it  was  not  likely  that  either  the  power  or  ^^^ 
the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  See  would  abate  any  thing  tuiy. 
of  its  arrogance  or  violence  in  the  hands  of  such  a  suc- 
cession ;  and,  in  &ct,  in  no  other  period  of  its  History 
was  the  supremacy  of  the  Popedom  in  temporal,  almost 
as   much   as  in   spiritual,  matters  less   questioned  or 
resisted.     The   Pontiffs,   indeed,  would  naturally  find 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  the  practical  assertion  of  that 
paramount  authority,  according  to  the   circumstances 
of  the  particular  case,   or  the   temper   or  situation  of 
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*  In  order  to  prevent  all  difficulty  as  to  the  legaUtj  of  the  step  he 
was  about  to  take,  he  previously  issued  a  Constitution,  which  form- 
ally  authorized  a  Pope  to  resign,  and  the  College  of  Cardinak  to 
accept  his  resignation,— a  measure  of  which,  it  has  been  obserred, 
he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of,  as  no  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors has  as  yet  thought  fit  to  take  advantage  of  it.  See  Fleury, 
(Hist.  Ecciet,  torn,  xviii.  p.  589.)  the  whole  of  whose  accoont  of  the 
rise,  abdication,  and  subsequent  death  of  Celestin  is  particularly 
interesting. 
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Pstorj.  the  Princes  with  whom  ihcy  had  (o  deal.  But  the 
'  principle  itself  of  the  inherent  supremacy  i>f  ihe  Holy 
See,  seems  (o  iiave  been  almost  universally  admitted. 
Some  mi^ht  consider  ihat  the  authority  of  a  General 
Council  WHS  superior  lu  the  last  resort  ;  yet,  as  we  have 
seen»  Oirne  Assemblies^  called  tofc^ther  at  tlie  pleasure 
of  the  Pope,  and  adopting  without  objection  or  dis- 
cussion whatever  enactments  he  chose  to  pro(K>se  to 
them,  were  in  fact  become  litlte  other  than  iustriimenLs 
for  the  promotion  and  sanction  of  his  usurpations.  It 
is  observable,  that  the  assertors  and  possessors  of  this 
unparalleled  sway  were  commoidy  decrepit  o!d  men, 
sprung^  frequently  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  yn furnished  with  fleets  or  armies,  or  any  tem- 
poral or  fleshly  means  whatever  for  the  viruJieation 
of  their  extravagant  pretensions.  The  History  of  Man- 
kind, we  apprehend,  atl'ords  no  second  example  of  so 
complete  a  triumph  of  mind  in  (he  subjugatioQ  of  the 
human  will  to  its  purposes  ;  and  we  should  sympathize 
more  strongly  with  its  triumph  in  this  iastance,  were  it 
not  for  the  dii^ust  with  which  we  necessarily  regard  the 
perversion  of  Relif^ions  truth  and  principle  to  the  purposes 
of  temporal  ambition. 
fo  The  power  which  the  Papal  See  had  thus  singularly 
acqnired  was  inevitably  exposed  to  abuse.  The  instances 
which  have  most  excited  the  indiiination,  and  called 
forth  the  rebuke  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  have  been 
the  attempts,  so  often  renewed  by  tlic  PontitTs,  of  in- 
terference with  the  sovereig'n  rij^hts  of  their  contem- 
porary Monarchs.  We  are  far  from  approving  of  such 
encroachments  ;  but  considering^  what  those  Princes  com- 
monly were  in  respect  to  education  and  character,  as 
well  as  the  purposes  for  which  I  hey  usually  exercised 
their  various  prerogatives,  we  confess  we  are  inclined  lo 
doubt  whether  it  was  in  this  respect  that  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Roman  See  were  chieHy  to  be  deprecated. 
A  worse  evil,  we  think,  consisted  in  the  system  of  cor- 
ruption and  simony,  by  which  the  power  so  generally 
assumed  by  the  Pope  of  disposing,  under  various  pre- 
texts and  pleas,  of  almost  all  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
was  perverted  to  the  gain  of  the  Romish  treasury.* 
Practices  of  a  similar  nature  were  too  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Legates  for  their  own  individi«al  pro6t; 
and,  indeed,  the  corruptions  and  disturbances  to  which 
the  presence  of  these  representatives  of  the  Pontiifs 
k  almost  invariably  gave  rise  in  the  various  States  to  which 

they  were  despatched,  constitute  one  of  the  most  bitter 
subjects  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Writers  of  that 
Aget 

Independently,  however,  of  these  less  admitted  re- 
f50urces  of  revenue  and  power,  the  Romish  See,  during  the 
Xllltb  Century,  acquired  a  considerable  and  permanent 
accession  of  both.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  firmness 
and  persevcranceof  Popes  Innocent  III,  and  Nicholas  IV, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  in  exacting  from  the 
Emperors  an  acknowledgment  of  their  entire  sove- 
reignty, and  in  extending  thut  jurisdiction  over  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  the  territory  which  at  present  constitutes 
the  dominion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Slate, 

The  unfavourable  termination  of  the  CruBadcSi  and 

*  See,  for  instances  of  this  and  similar  abuses,  Autbony  Wood*8 
Afiiiq,  OxoH.  torn-  L  p,  148,  201,  202, 

f  See,  iu  particutar,  Matthew  Paris,  liitioria  Magna,  /Nuaim,  but 
particularly  p.  Gd9.  St*e  abo  FUury,  Diicour*  IV^  tur  tUUtoire 
EctAcBtattique^  for  some  Vf:ry  able  and  impartial  remarks  ou  the 
iucoQirtiaietices  ariiting  ta  the  Metropolitan  and  Diocti»au  adminis- 
tratiuaa  frum  tlie  abuM  of  the  LegaUne  (Hjwer. 
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the  ruin  of  the  Christian  Cause  in  the  East,  must  be 
considered  as  fhe  chief  external  event  by  which  the 
Church  was  aftk;ted  during  this  Ccntur)'.  That  the 
interest  which  those  enterprises  excited  had  been  so  long 
sustained t  and  that  the  enterprises  themselves  were  so 
repeatedly  renewed,  is  exclusively  ascribable  to  the  strong  General  re- 
and  predominant  anxiety  which,  up  to  the  very  last,  pre-  J"»fl«»  upon 
vailed  in  the  Papa!  Court  fur  their  success.  This  feelinjj  ^^''^  ^^^' 
on  the  part  of  the  PoutitJs  has  been  commonly  attributed  ******* 
to  interested  motives,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without 
sufficient  proof.  In  trulh,  the  temporal  advantage  lo  be 
obtained  by  the  Romish  See  by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view,  was  altogether  and  utterly  dispruport ion- 
ate  to  that  intensity  of  solicitude  which  the  Popes  matu- 
fested  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  rontinual  djsap- 
poinlmont  of  which  is  known  lo  have  so  worked  on  the 
minds  of  some  ol  lliem  as  lo  have  accelerated  their  decease. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  to  the  charg^esaud  sacrifices  which 
the  undertaking  demanderl,  the  PontitTs,  !;o  far  as  their 
means  allowed,  supplied  their  full  proportion  and  share. 
We  think  it  more  probable  that  the  declared  motives  of 
their  interest  on  this  subject  were  the  true  ones;  tfiat 
they  really  believed  the  honour  of  Relif^ionand  the  glory 
of  God  to  be  concerned  in  llie  rescue  of  the  Holy  Se(ml- 
chre  from  the  hands  of  Infidels  j  and,  perhaps,  consi- 
dered that  its  conquest  would  be  the  first  step  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  If  such  were 
the  hopes  orisfinally  entertained  by  the  Pontiffs,  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  these  expeditions,  the  actual  event 
should  have  early  and  completely  undeceived  them.  The 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  left  by  the  flrst  and 
only  successful  one  of  the  Crusafles,  consisted  merely 
of  that  city,  and  of  a  few  neighbouring^  villages.  Even 
of  this  little  territory  the  population  was  made  up  either 
of  Saracens,  or  of  Christians  who  were  hardly  better 
disposed  towards  their  Prankish  brethren  than  the 
Musnltnaus  ihemseWes ;  and  the  whole  force  which  re- 
mained with  Godfrey  to  secure  his  conquest  did  not 
exceed  three  hnndie<l  cavalry  and  two  thousand  foot 
soldiers.  With  such  means  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Their  in- 
the  Christian  cause  to  retain  Ihe  footing  it  had  rei^ained  adtwjtiate 
in  the  East;  and  any  purpose  of  extending  its  Hjuits  by  ^^^^ 
arms  was  obviously  hopeless,* 

The  conquest  oi  Constantinople  by  the  French  and  Contiueat  of 
Venetians  in   the   IVth  Crusade,   and  the  consequent  ConstaiUi- 
establishment  of  a  Latin  Emperor  and  Patriarch  in  the  "T|«^y*he 
Imperial  city  seemed  at  one  time  to  promise  a  consum*,   *^^*^' 
mation  not  less  flattering  to  Papal  ambition  than  would 
have  been  atfordi^d  by  the  most  complete  success  of  the 
Christ ian  armies  in  Palestine.     It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  Innocent   III,  gave    no  encouragement  whatever 
lo  this  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Crusading  army ; 
and  that,  on   the  contrary,   be  did  all  thai  lay  in  his 
power  to  divert  them  from  it ;  as  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  object  and  spirit  of  their  undertaking. 
True  it  is,  that  Innocent  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
the  attempt   would  have  been  so  easy  of  achievement 
as  it  ailerwards  proved  :  and  it  is  also  true  that  when  in 
fact  it  had  so  unexpectedly  succeeded,  both  Innocent  and 
his  successors  readily  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  the  means  which  it  presented  for  extending  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Romish  Church.    We  mean  only  to  impress 
the  probable  conclusion,  that  no  such  view  entered  into 


*  See  the  K\M  Fleury*i  VI  th  IMtconrse,  at  the  l>egmaiii{;  of  the 
XVllIth  volume  of  the  Huiotre  Eccihtntiiijuet  fur  a  very  «atjj$fac- 
XMty  revie>v  of  the  o%in  aad  results  of  tbesti  expeditioaa. 
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tbe  on^na!  scheme  of  the  Crusaders  themselves,  thoiag:h 
^  we  know  It  was  always  fuspeeted  by  the  Byzantine 
Qavernment 

The  Greeks  regained  possession  of  Constantinople  m 
l!je  year  1251 ;  and  the  temporary  occupation  of  it  by 
the  Latins,  in  fact  only  sharpened  the  existing-  atiimosi<^ 
ties  of  the  two  parties,  and  rendered  ihe  differences  be- 
tween them  more  irreconcilable  than  ever,  Tlie  Em- 
peror Michael  Palteologiis^  indeed,  dreading  lest  the 
Pope  shoufd  instantly  proclaim  a  new  Crusade  for  the 
restoration  of  his  jurisdiction  in  the  East,  was  most 
anxious  to  prevent  any  such  attack,  by  originating'  mea- 
sures for  reconciling  the  two  Churches,  Accordingly  he 
early  opened  a  communication  with  Rome,  and  \vith  the 
view  of  facilitating  Ihe  accomplishment  of  his  objecti 
persuaded  the  Patriarch  Joseph  to  aMicate  his  office, 
and  elevated  the  celebrated  John  Veccus,  the  Tren- 
sorer  of  the  Church,  in  his  place,  Veccus  was  a  man 
of  distingtiished  ability  and  learning,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally most  averse  to  the  proposed  reconciliation,  but 
who  had  been  induced,  by  some  unexplained  motive,  to 
change  his  opinion.  Pope  Clement  IV,  met  the  proposals 
of  the  Emperor  with  no  disposition  to  relax  in  the  least 
upon  any  one  of  the  topics  constituting  the  dliFerence 
between  the  two  Churches.  lie  sent  to  Michael  (1267) 
a  profession  of  Faith*  in  which  every  disputed  point, 
particularly  those  of  the  procession  from  the  Son,  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  pri* 
macy  of  the  Pope,  were  re-affirmed  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  ;  and  he  added*  (with  reference  to  a  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Emperor,)  that  it  was 
needless  to  call  a  Council  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining those  Articles,  but  that  if  the  Greeks  would 
admit  ihcm,  he  would  convene  such  an  Assembly,  for 
the  ratification,  on  that  ground,  of  the  union  of  the 
two  Churches, 

This  accordingly  was  a  principal  reason  for  the  nssem- 
blingby  Pope  Gregory  X,  of  the  General  Counci!  of  Lyon 
in  1274.  At  the  fourth  session  of  that  Council,  July  6lh, 
the  Deputies  both  of  the  Emperor  Michael  and  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  chief  Greek  Metropolitans  and  Prelates,  de- 
clared in  their  names,  a  full  and  entire  acceptance  of  aCon- 
fession  of  Faith,  snhslantiaOy  the  same  with  thut  which 
Pope  Clement  had  drawn  up;  stipulating  merely  that  the 
Church  might  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  Creed  In  public 
in  the  way  that  it  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do; 
and  that  the  usages  previously  existing,  and  which  were 
contrary  neither  to  Scripture  nor  to  approved  tradition, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Upon  this  basis  the 
union  was  agreed  and  sworn  to  ;t  but  practically  a  great 
part  of  the  Greek  Clergy  paid  little  regard  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  new  Patriarch,  John  Veccus, 
who  laboured  most  earnestly  for  its  completion.  Some 
further  negotiations  for  that  purpose  took  place  under 
Popes  John  XXL  and  Nicholas  IIL,  but  the  effect  of 
tJiem  was  rather  to  complicate  than  to  smooth  away  the 
existing  difficulties,  insomuch  that  Martin  IV,  went  so 
far  OS  publicly  to  excommunicate  Michael  as  a  schis- 
matic, (1280.)  This  sentence  so  enraged  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rup- 
ture in  consequenco;  but  he  forbore, and  contented  him- 
self with  allowing  an  entire  freedom  to  the  Greek  Clergy 
to  attack  the  Pope,  as  well  as  their  own  Patriarch  Veccus 
for  his  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  Rome, 

*  Haj^aldus,  Annalet^  ad  tmn,  1267,  tt»  72. 
t  CcwfciV,  tpnL  id.  p.  959,  967. 
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This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  deatfi  cf  HI* 
chael  Palttologus,  which  occurred  in  Decrmber,  12BS. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  his  son  and  successor  Androttl-  "^ 
ens  was  publicly  to  repeal  the  union  between  the  two 
Churches  ;  and  indeed^  so  great  was  his  hostility  to  the 
authors  of  that  compact,  that  he  withheld  frcTm  hts  fa  therms  Iq  n 
funeral  the  honours  ordinarily  belonging  to  Ihe  perfbfm- 
ance  of  the  Imperial  obsequies,  Veccus  was  Immediately 
deposed,  and  Joseph  replaced  in  the  Patriarcbttl  chmr 
the  following  year  a  Council  was  held  at  Constaiitttiopfa 
in  which  Veccus  was  condemned,  and  the  gfrealer  [irt 
of  the  Prelates  who  had  adopted  his  party  were  deprtYed 
of  their  Sees,  Veccus  himself  was  relei^atcd  fts  &  pri- 
soner to  the  Castle  of  St  George  in  Bithjnia,  where  be 
died  soon  after,  maintaining  to  the  last  the  oprnions  and 
principles  to  whicli  he  had  become  so  late  a  cotiTen,  | 

This  was  the  last  attempt  for  the  reunion  of  theGmIc  i 
and  Latin  Churches  whicli  was  attended  with  the 
slightest  success.  Even  that  success  partial  and  tem- 
porary as  it  proved  to  be,  was,  as  we  have  seen.  ai.criV 
ahfe  solely  to  the  political  position  in  which  the  Gittk 
Emperor  found  himself  upon  the  recovery  of  his  Etiro- 
pean  dominions.  Accordingly,  when  the  terror  <if  liie 
Crusading  expeditions  had  ceased,  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  merely  under  the  apprehension  of 
their  hostility,  fell  of  themselves ;  and  the  schtsm  be-  ' 
tween  the  two  Chnrches  became  wider  and  more  iMfl^ 
less  than  ever,  J 

The  number  of  Provincial  Councils  held  in  the  Wtat- Bwig 
em  Churches  in  the  course  of  this  Century,  was  tnumi*  ^Tr 
ally  great.     They  seem  for  the   most  part  to  have  bid  ,--73 
in  view,  by  their  regulations,  to  effect  three  ^leal  dbjeds;  2i 
Ist,  the  reformation   of  the  Church   generally,  l^  thit 
suppression  of  abuses  and  the  restoration  and  enfbn*- 
ment  of  discipline;  2dly,  the  improvement  and  expHcatios 
of  the  Canon  Law  and  the  vindication  of  tlie  fights  Md 
immynities  of  the  Clergy  ;  and  3dly,  the   condemntfkis 
of  Heretical  doctrines,  and  the  punishment  of  tboGewtHi 
promulgated  or  favoured  them. 

Of  Councils  called  General,  there  were  thret.  Tilt  Q^dj 
first  of  these  was  the  IVth  Laterau  Council,  which  mel^'2^ 
at  Rome  in  November,  12 1&,  under  the  siniiJno» 
of  Pope  Innocent  If  L  No  less  than  four  hctndfid 
and  twelve  Bishops,  and  nearly  eigiit  hundred  Abbott 
and  Priors  appeared  in  person  at  this  Council^  togftbtf 
with  a  great  many  proxies  or  deputies  of  absent  Bbbop 
and  of  Chapters  ;  a  Body  of  dignitaries  which  certainly 
might  be  considered  as  affording  no  inadeqnatt  fe* 
presentation  of  the  sense  of  the  Church  at  that  petiod* 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  anT  racb  wo- 
struciion  of  their  proceedings.  At  the  first  full  meetiflf 
of  the  Members,  a  series  of  seventy  Canons  fif  Oipiinli^ 
Ties  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  Po|>e ;  all  prrpaied 
and  drawn  up  by  himself*  These  were  read  to  tbeAi-' 
sembly ;  no  semblance  of  deb^nle  or  deltberatioa  W* 
lowed  ;  the  Members  of  the  Council  preserved  a 
fnl  silence,  which  was  taken  for  an  intimalioo  of 
and  in  this  way  the  Catmns  in  question  became  law*  rf 
the  Catholic  Church,  The  Decrees  of  this  Council,  iaded^ 
are  considered  as  having,  beyond  any  preceding^  m^^ 
effected  and  promoted  the  completiozi  smd  per^ctioB  «f 
the  Canon  Law,  particularly  as  regards  the  regulttiOB 


*  See  Matthew  Paxia,  ad  turn.  1215 
oft  ^ 
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of  KccleaiasUcal  proceeding;  and  as  such  it  became  so 
ranch  in  esteem  among  Canonists,  qa  to  be  commonly 
quoted  in  their  writings  under  the  D&me  of  the  Great 
Conncil. 

The  following  are  amoni^  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  C/anons.*  The  1st  chapter  contains  an  ample 
confe^foii  of  the  Faith  as  held  by  the  Catholic  Church, 

'  iitdudinpr  a  specific  statement  t  of  I  he  doctrine  of  the 
Transvh^tantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  atul  bh>od  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist .  and  the 
Ilidt  appoititK  Ihe  methods  to  be  taken  for  the  sup- 

.  pression  and  punishment  of  alt  who  should  pei-vert  or 
renounce  the  Cittholic  Faith  as  thus  declared.  These 
are  as  extreme  and  ample  xi%  the  Inquisition  itself 
could  de«;ire ;  and  indeed  they  seem  to  have  constituted 
the  j^ronnd  and  jnstitication  of  the  farms  of  procedure 
which  were  shortly  after  adopted  by  that  execrable  tri- 
bunal. By  this  Canon  it  was  ordained  not  merely  that 
all  Heretics  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Secular  power 
aAer  condemnation ^  but  that  all  persons  smpecied  of 
Heresy  should  at  once  he  anothematii^edf  unless  they  gave 
proof  of  their  innocence;  and  after  tlie  lapse  of  a  twclve- 
tnonth  should  be  condemned.  All  lords  or  superiors 
were  to  be  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  Excomnumica- 
t!on»and  ultimately  of  Deposition,  to  extirpate  all  Here- 
lies  or  eKCommuniealed  persons^  within  their  territories. 
Moreover  it  was  declared  that  all  who  entertained,  pro- 
tected, or  supported  Heretics,  should  be  excommuni- 
eated  ;  and  if  they  did  not  within  the  year  make  satis- 
iaclion,  that  they  should  be  declared  infamous ;  should 
be  deprived  of  every  Civil  right  and  of  the  use  of 
the  Sacraments ;  and  afler  their  death  be  refused  Chris- 
tian burial.  The  ferocity,  so  to  speak,  of  these  enact- 
ments sufficiently  indicates  the  alarm  with  which  the 
Heads  of  the  Church  already  contemplated  the  ])rogress 
of  the  new  opinions  iu  various  parts  of  France  and  the 
IjOw  Countries.  Ttie  next  eighteen  Canons  reter  chiefly 
to  the  manners  of  the  Clergy*  and  contain  a  number  of 
very  wholesome  reflations  for  the  correction  of  abuses 
and  enforcement  of  discipline*  The  XX  1st  is  the  cele- 
brated Chapter§  which  enjoins  that  all  the  faithful  of 
both  sexes  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  shall 
confess  their  sins  at  leajst  once  a  year  to  their  own  Curate ; 
that  they  shall  fuVftl  the  penance  imposed  on  them, 
and  receive  the  Sacrament  at  least  every  Easter ;  and 
this    under  pain  of  exclusion   from   the  Church  while 

•  OmeiL  ioto,  xi  p,  142. 

f  The  first  that  Had  been  thtis  diftinctty  and  anth<nitB(ive1y  de- 
clared. Previously  a  cortain  deprro  of  ktitude  had  beea  sUowvd  to 
opiaioiu  un  this  myiterious  iubjtict ;  sod  the  doctrine  of  BeAtu^;ec 
Tfiis  still  htld  aiid  avowed  by  mimy  williout  any  aecessary  irop*rach- 
ment  oflhuir  orthodoxy. 

J  Tlic  xfrond  Can  cm  of  this  CoTmctl  Dsppciftlly  condemns  the  doc- 

^  trine  of  Jaachim,  the  famoiiB  Abbot  of  Flora,  m  Cakbna,  on  the 

wibj^  of  the  Trijiity ;  viz.  th^t  th«  three  Penonii,  tboiifjh  of  oae 

liature  and  Rubstaoce,  ore  not  the  same  tiling  ;   >vhidi  hf  hod  ei> 

expluiiied  aa  to  ui^ni  to  reduce  tbe  consubstautinbility  of  tbt>  three 

'  PtTSons  to  a  mere   specific   unity.     Tliis  Abbot  Joachim  died  &t 

'  an  advanced  n^  \a  the  fint  or  second  yenr  of  the  Xlllth  Ceotuiy, 

'  and  was  generally  reverenced  as  on  inspired  person,  on  account  of 

^  th«  kind  of  prophecies  with  which  he  strewed  his  publications,  and 

many  of  which,  referring  to  the  politicil  transactious  of  his  rimet, 

proved  afterwaidi  to  be  troe*  Hit  Works,  which  ore  numerous  and 

conHtst  chieBy  of  Commentaries  on  tbe  Bible,  were  printed  at 

Venice,  in  foL  1516. 

§  Omnit  utrtuM,  tertUf  S^c  Sec  ConnL  ib.  The  duty  of  Juri^ 
attar  Con/euttm  thos  imposed  may  likewise  be  considered  as  a  new 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  though  it  hod  been  before  very  generally 
OQiiaidered  at  a  vholesome  ralis  and  practice  to  be  obaerved  by  the 
Jailbfid. 


they  live,  and  the  being  deprived  of  Christian  bunal  ft*     , 
their  death.  J 

This  Council,  numerous  as  it  was,  did  not  ait  lon^.   ? 
The  BishopSi,  in  fact,   finding  that  they  were  convened    \ 
merely  to  ^ive  sanction   to  wliatever  Canons   it  might  w 
please   tlic   Pope   lo   sug^^^est,   asked    leave   one   after 
another  to  depart;^  bo  that  wit  Inn  little  more  thau  » 
month  it  was  almost  entirely  broken  up, 

A  GeucTiil   Council   was   held   at   Lyon  in  1245,  by  II* 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  the  immediate  ohject  of  wliich  was  ^ 
the  ExcommunioBtion  of  the  Emperor  Frederic.     The    ^ 
other  matlets  ttmnsiicted  in  tliis  Assembly  were  likewi^ 
for  the  most  ptirt  political :  these  %vere  principally  the  suc- 
cours to  Lh:  atrorded  to  the  Latin  Emperor  of  Cou'^tanti- 
tiopie   ag^ainst   the   Greeks ;  the   detence   of  Germany 
agaitLst  the  Tartars;  and  the   rehefuf  the  floly  Land. 
Several  Cajions  alao  were  decreed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Ecclesiaf^tical  Courts. 

Another  General  Council  took  place,  as  we  have  II] 
seen,  at  Lyon  in  the  year  127 1  f  It  was  summoned  ^< 
by  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who,  In  Itis  Bull  of  IiuJiction,  ^ 
assigns  three  purposes  us  grt>umls  for  its  convocation.  ^ 
1.  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  to  the  Roman 
Church ;  2.  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  3.  the  reformation  of  the  diiicipline  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  manners  of  the  Clergy.  The  Latin 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  about  five 
hundred  Bishops,  uml  more  than  a  thousand  Abbots  and 
otlter  inferior  dignitaries,  attended  this  Councih  which 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope  himself  We 
have  already  described  the  trans-actions  of  this  Assembly 
so  for  as  they  refer  to  the  Jirtl  of  the  above-mentioned 
objects  of  its  assembling:  with  respect  to  the  second^ 
Uie  Pope  prevailed  upon  the  Clergy  to  give  up  the  tenth 
of  their  revenues  for  six  years  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;}  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  thirds  viz,  the  re- 
formation  of  Ecclesiastical  diRcipHne,  thirty  new  Canons 
were  decreed,  none  of  which,  however,  appear  to  contaia 
any  thing  particularly  deserving  of  remark* 

The  Sects  or  Heresies  wluch  prevailed  in  this  Century  St 
for  the  most  part  took  their  rise   in  the  one  preceding  ;  ^ 


under   our   account   of  which    period   the   origin   and 


ihi 

Wt 
nature  of  them  have   been   described.     Of  these   the  am 

Watdensian   and   Albigcnsian    Churches    form   by   far  gei 

the  most  considerable.     We  have  already  given  a  general 

statement  of  tlie  opinions  and  tenets  of  these  singular 

and  oppresscfl  people,  who  seem  indisputably  to  have 

anticipated  the  pronmlgation  of  the  greater  part  of  those 

truthsj  the  assertion  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  glory 

of  the  tteformation  of  Luther,§    The  accounts  which  we 

have  of  tJiem»  are  derived  almost  wholly  from  their  i^di^^H 

versaries  ;  as  such,  of  course,  we  can  place  but  a  very  nuaWB 

lified  confidence  in  their  statements ;  but  it  is  clear,  even 

from  these  alone,  that  if  was  the  opposition  they  offered 

to  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  and  practice  prevailing  i 

the  Church  and  Clergy  of  that  Age,  which  formed  t' 

distinguishing  character  of  the  Sects  in  question.  Amoi 

the  specific  objects  of  their  reprobation  are  to  be  foui 

almost  all  tbe  superstitions  and   mummeries   whicl 


•  A  perniission  which,  wc  are  aasnred  by  Matt,  Paris,  they  obtained 
only  by  the  payment  to  tliePop&  of  considerable  snmt,  which  tliey 
were  obliged  to  take  i^  upon  vafficientlj  bard  terms,  of  the 
money-changers  at  Rome.    Matt.  Parts,  Hiti*  ad  aim,  1216. 

f   Conci/.  tom.  3d.  p.  955.    Raynald.  ad  tmn,  1274,  n,  L 

X   Cuncii.  ihitL 

i  See  the  wutings  of  Alllx  and  Hilaer  upon  thi«  iateresting 
iubject 
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during  the  last  six  Centuries,  had  overgrown  the  fabric 
of  the  Romish  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
easily  be  believed  that  in  their  war  against  these  abuses, 
they  should  in  some  instances  have  extended  their  hos- 
tility to  parts  of  the  existing  system  which  were  better 
warranted  either  by  Scripture  or  sound  tradition  ;  such 
excess  being  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  result  of 
human  impetuosity  under  similar  circumstances  of  ex- 
citement and  zeal. 

The  principle  of  separation  on  the  part  of  these  Sect* 
aries,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  was  a 
strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  Upon  this  ground  they  were 
early  and  readily  led  to  reject  the  greater  portion  of  the 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church ;  together 
with  the  invocation  of  Saints,  the  worshipping  of  relics, 
and  the  doctrines  of  commutable  penance,  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  purgatory.  Together  with  these,  however, 
they  are  accused  of  annulling  all  the  Sacraments,  includ- 
ing even  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist ;  but  this  imputa^ 
lion  is  hardly  supported  on  sufficient  grounds.  There 
seems,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  they  objected  to 
infant  baptism ;  and  in  the  Lord*s  Supper  they  held 
that  the  consecration  might  be  effected  by  any  one  of 
clean  heart  and  hands  as  well  as  by  a  Priest ;  but,  how- 
ever erroneous  might  be  their  tenets  on  these  points,  the 
inference  from  them  is  not  a  necessary  one,  that  they 
<leemed  lightly  or  irreverently  of  the  sacramental  rites 
themselves.  A  more  serious  error  is  that  of  which  they 
are  accused,  and  apparently  with  foundation,  of  reject- 
ing the  necessity  of  any  established  succession  of  Priest- 
hood at  all ;  an  error  into  which  they  were  evidently 
misled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  irregularities  and  disorders 
into  which  the  abuse  of  the  true  doctrine  had  impelled 
the  Clergy  of  that  Age.  Some  of  them  even  denounced 
all  worldly  possessions  in  the  hands  of  Ministers ;  and 
contended  that  since  the  time  of  Sylvester,  when  "  the 
poison  of  temporalities'*  first  entered  the  Hierarchy,  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  was  wholly  destitute  of  proper  authority 
over  his  followers. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  Court  of  Rome  would 
lose  no  time,  and  omit  no  means,  in  eff*ecting  the  extir- 
pation of  opinions  like  these.  Among  the  very  first  acts 
of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (1198)  was  the  mission  of  two 
Legates  to  the  South  of  France,  armed  with  authority 
to  use  tevery  means,  whether  spiritual  or  fleshly,  for  the 
speedy  suppression  of  them.*  This  mission  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  declaration  of  a  formal  Crusade  against 
their  partisans,  and  more  particularly  Raymond,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  who  had  made  himself  remarkable,  if  not  as 
the  follower  of  the  new  teachers,  at  least  as  their  pro- 
tector and  friend.  Of  the  progress  and  events  of  this 
war  a  more  particular  account  will  be  found  under  our 
head  of  French  History.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle,  the  Papal  cause,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  arms 
of  the  King  of  France,  obtained  a  complete  triumph ; 
Raymond  VII.,  Earl  of  Toulouse,  was  compelled  to 
purchase  Peace  by  giving  his  daughter  and  the  reversion 
of. his  States  to  the  French  King's  brother;  and  by 
authorizing  the  forma!  establishment  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Inquisition  throughout  his  territories. 

It  is  from  that  period  that  we  are  to  date  the  regular 
establishment  of  this  formidable  Tribunal.     Originally, 

*  See  Eptti.  Inn.  lib.  i.  epi<t.  81.  94. 


the  term  of  Inquisitore  was  ascribed  to  certain   Mi»*     Sc 
sionaries  despatched  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  dislriets    ■■ 
reported  to  be  infected  with   Heresy,  for  the  purpose  ^i 
of  preaching  to  the  people  and  recalling  them  to  the    f^ 
Faith  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  exhortation ;  upon  the  ^_j^ 
failure  of  which,  however,  they  were  not  merely  em- 
powered to  resort  to  the  artillery  of  anathema  and  es- 
communication,  but  had  further  authority  to  call  upon 
the  Secular  arm  to  assist  in  carrying  such  aentenoe 
into  execution.    This  is  obvious  from  several  Letters 
which  Innocent  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  Pontificate^ 
(1198,)  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Languedoc  and  of 
Grascony.     In  one  of  these  he  especially  recommends  |^^* 
to  their  care  the  two  Cistercian  Brothers  Guy  and  Ray-  ^yjj 
ner,  whom  he  begs  them  to  assist  in  their  labours  kr 
the  conversion  of  the  Heretics,  and  to  observe  inviolably 
whatsoever  they  should  ordain  for  the  punishment  of 
the  obstinate  and  refractory.     His  words  are,  '*  We  coin* 
roand  all  the  Princes,  Counts,  and   Noblemen  of  your 
Province  to  assist  them  strenuously  in  the  same  cause ;  ao 
that  ailer  Brother  Rayner  shall  have  pronounced  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  them,  the  Lords  should  con- 
fiscate their  lands,  banish  them  from  their  territories,  and 
punish  severely  such  as  should  dare  to  remain."    And 
Rayner  was  authorized  to  call  upon  them  to  do  this 
under  penalty  of  Excommunication  and  Inteidici  to  be 
levelled  against  themselves.* 

It  is  upon  the  ground  of  his  having  instituted  these 
missions  of  research,  and  of  the  poweir  with  whidi  he 
armed  them,  by  the  I  lid  Canon  of  the  Lateran  Council, 
of  calling  upon  the  Secular  force  to  execute  any  sentence 
they  might  pronounce,  that  Innocent  III.  is  generally 
considerdl  as  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  it  was  not  until  somewhat  later 
that  the  Tribunal^  properly  so  called,  was  regularly  <^  |*^. 
permanently  established.  This  part  of  the  instilutioB  Jj^ 
dates  strictly  from  the  time  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  in  the 
year  1233t  discharged  the  Bishops  of  France  from  the 
task  of  detecting  and  punishing  Heresy,  and  intrusted 
that  duty  to  the  Dominican  Friarsalone.  In  every  City  in 
which  tliese  Monks  possessed  a  Convent,  certain  assessors 
were  appointed,  under  the  title  of  Inquuiton  of  Heretical 
Pravity,  who  proceeded  to  take  judicial  cognizance  (i^ 
that  term  may  be  applied  to  a  system  so  completely  con- 
tradictory to  every  ordinary  principle  of  criminal  proce- 
dure) not  only  of  all  who  were  accused,  but  who  were  even  ^ 
suspected  of  Heresy.  Not  without  pain  must  it  be  added,  ^^ 
that  Louis  IX.  of  France,  far  from  checking  the  tyranny  ^  ^^ 
of  these  proceedings  against  his  unoffending  subjects,  ^]i 
supported  and  countenanced  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  his  Ministers  of  Justice  were  expressly  autho- 
rized to  commit  to  torture  and  the  stake  whatever  persons 
these  Inquisitors  should  deliver  up  to  them  for  that  pur* 
pose.  I  Louis  has  been  reverenced  as  a  Saint,  and  by 
much  of  his  character  was  less  undeserving  of  that  dis- 
tinction than  many  with  whom  he  has  shared  it.  It  is 
perhaps  less  remarkable  that  his  contemporary,  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.,  who  was  commonly  believed  not 
merely  to  entertain,  but  to  have  published,^  the  most 

*  Epitt.  Inn.  lib.  i.  ep.  94.  165. 

{■  See  Mosheim,  voL  iii.  p.  117.  who  has  sufficiently  deaied  up 
thiv  point. 

X  The  Decree  by  which  St  Louis  gave  sanctioii  to  thb  estremity 
of  tyranny,  is  well  known  in  French  Jurisprudenoe  under  the  name 
of  ^  Cupienteij**  from  the  word  with  which  it  b^ns.  It  was  inued 
in  the  year  1229.    See  Modieim,  as  before. 

(  We  allude  to  hit  alleged  coooeni  in  the  compiMition  of  the 
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impious  opmions,  and  who  spent  Ws  life  in  an  Incessant 
quarrel  wilti  ihe  See  of  Rome,  made  no  difficulty  in 
authorizing  the  adoption  of  measures  of  similar,  or,  if 
possible,  of  greater  atrocity,  aprainst  such  of  his  subjects 
as  were  broug^ht  under  the  suspicion  of  Heresy. 

Other  doclrines  there  were  prevailing  in  this  Century, 
and  denounced  as  heretical  by  the  Church,  but  which 
were  not  rendered  of  sufficient  importance,  cither  by  the 
number  or  credit  of  the  foHowers  of  them,  to  detain 
us  long.  One  Sect  among  others  began  to  spread 
itself  in  France,  Italy^  and  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  (hi  Free  Spirit  They  took  their 
name  from  the  words  made  use  of  by  St.  Paul  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Vllllh  Chapter  of  his  Episile  to  the  Romuft^ ; 
upon  their  misconstruction  of  which  passage  they  in 
part  founded  that  claim  to  entire  freedom  and  immunity 
from  all  secular  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  formed 
the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  their  party  ;  and  their  abuse 
of  which  practically  led  many  of  them,  if  contemporary 
writers  may  he  believed,  into  the  most  disgusting  dis- 
order of  life  and  conduct.  Moreover  they  held  certain 
fanatical  opinions,  approaching,  so  far  as  I  hey  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  to  a  kind  of  mystical  Pantheism.  Re- 
jecting Ihe  ordinary  observances  and  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  they  resolved  all  moral  virtue  as  well  as 
religious  worship,  into  the  cultivation  of  that  habit  of 
perfect  abstraction  from  every  object  of  sense,  tlirough 
which  it  was  contended  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  re- 
unilc  himself  to  that  universal  Deity  which,  as  they  held, 
pervaded  all  things,  and  of  which  all  human  souk  were 
but  so  many  dissevered  portions.* 

We  read,  loo,  in  the  writers  of  those  times,  of  the 
Sect  of  the  Stadingt  as  having  spread  itself  among 
the  lower  class  of  |>eople»  in  several  parts  of  Germany. 
"What  were  the  peculiar  opiniuns  of  these  people  is 
known  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  adversaries  who 
tortured  and  burned  them  ;t  and  whose  lestimony  upon 
such  a  matter  is  evidently  to  be  suspected.  The  famous 
Inquisitor,  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  these  Here- 
tics ;  of  whom  he  is  said  tu  have  sent  a  great  many, 
and  of  all  ranks,  in  the  most  summary  manner  to  the 
stake.  The  severity  and  precipitation  of  his  proceedings 
seem  to  have  shocked  even  his  own  party;  for  when  a 
Body  of  these  alleged  heretics,  driven  to  despair,  set 
upon  and  put  him  to  death,  (July,  1233,)  the  auihnri* 

£iiiiQtu  book  De  Trt&v9  JmpOMioribms ;  whjfh  Work,  howe?«rj  it 
now  tM'lieVFd  ncT^  to  have  exiited  at  alt 

*  See  Mo!(lieim,  Ecci,  HUt,  ceaT.  xiii.  ch.  r.  fur  a  rurioui  and 
detailed  account  of  the  optaioos  and  cooduct  of  the  scvf^ral  eub- 
divinoos  of  this  fknatical  Sect ;  who  were  variously  ilenomiuated 
Beghardtt  by  the  populiiee  io  Fli^nders  aad  Germany,  and  Heji^hines 
and  Turhipios  in  Franco,  It  wou^  %^xm  that  the  doctrine*  Uught 
hy  the  fftmou«  Amalric  of  Beoe,  a  ttiideut  of  Furia,  who  died  at 
the  beginuing  cf  this  Century,  were  aubstantially  the  iitme  with 
thote  we  have  ju»t  dcacribed.  They  were  refuted  by  the  University, 
wid  condrmaed  by  Pope  Innocent  \  and  Amalric  was  obli|fed  to 
Tccuit  a  short  while  before  hii  death.  Soon  after ward^,  Mfverol  per- 
Mma,  callioj^  themielvca  bii  ditciplei^  publiuhed  errors  still  more 
dangerous  j  aa  they  pemsted  in  spreading  them,  they  were  con< 
demoed  in  a  Council  held  in  1209,  and  fourteen  of  them  were 
mteaeed  to  be  burned.  Amalrit'n  bones  wen»  at  the  same  time 
dui^upi  and  thrown  into  the  comtnou  sewer*  &iee  l>ii|>in,  torn.  xi. 
ckTiii* 

f  See  Raynaldua,  Annaiei,  ad  oftft.  1^3,  for  a  curiou*  letter  of 
PopeOregoTY  OL,  addrasied  fa  Coorad  of  Marpiir^  and  uthers,  and 
containing  the  received  opinion  concemiiv^  the  tenefi  aod  practice! 
ef  these  wretched  people;  The  exee«<i  of  horror  and  atnurdity  there 
imputed  to  them,  ti  luch,  aa,  by  its  own  ioteraai  iiu probability^  to 
deprift  the  te«tiinoay  of  all  belief. 
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ties,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  of  the  Country  suffi-  ^ccle- 
cieiUly  evinced  their  sense  of  his  ill-desert»  by  the  light-  «ft*tical 
ness  of  the  penance  which  tliey  imposed  on  the  authors  |^"^^|^ 

of  the  deed*  Century, 

Somewhat  later  (about  !250)  the  party  of  F^ff^e?;a«/«,  s^^^^^^i^.^ 
orWhippers,  made  its  appearaiice  in  Ilaly.  These  fanatics,  Flagellants 
however,  canuol  strictly  be  reckoned  as  a  Sect »  as  their 
peculiarity  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  constant 
self-infliction  of  the  punishment  to  which  their  name 
alludes>and  which  might  so  far  be  considered  merely  as 
an  harmless  excess  of  superstition  ;  but  the  manner  of 
their  indulgence  of  it  in  public  led  to  considerable  dis- 
orders, and  it  was  at  last  thought  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  Papal  authority^f 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  interna! 
History  of  the  Church  in  the  X I Illh  Century  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  Although  at  no 
period  was  the  ascendency  of  the  Clergy  more  complete 
or  more  undisputed  than  at  the  present  one,  yet  that 
very  circumstance  naturally  tended  to  relax  a!l  the  nerves 
of  Ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  proportion  as  the  wealth, 
power,  and  immunities  of  the  Clergy  increased,  in  the 
same  degree  wereall  the  motivesand  habits  by  which  they 
were  attached  and  restricted  to  the  performance  of  their 
specific  duties,  in  danger  of  corruption  and  disturbance. 
This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  regular  Clergy ;  an 
institution  vicious  in  its  principle  ;  and  the  several  com- 
munities of  which,  by  the  acquisilion  of  great  riches  and 
privileges^  almost  necessarily  and  immediately  degene- 
rated into  the  merest  hotbcda  of  sloth  and  htiury.  The 
Popes  in  general  appear  to  have  been  fully  awakened 
to  the  fact  of  this  general  dissolution  of  order  and  disci- 
pline on  the  pan  of  the  clerical  body;  and  wherever  their 
own  interests  or  power  were  not  immediately  interested 
in  the  abuses,  they  commonly  manifested  a  buflicient 
zeal  Ixir  the  correction  of  them.  The  enforce  me nt  of 
some  reformation  on  these  points  formed,  indeed,  the 
principal  object  of  most  of  the  Canons  decreed  by  the 
Councils,  whether  General  or  Pro\incial,  which  were 
assembled  in  the  course  of  the  present  Century,  But 
the  evil  was  one  which  it  was  difficult  either  to  remedy 
or  to  check  by  the  eflfect  of  laws  and  regulations,  how- 
ever severe  or  searching.  It  resulted  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  the  very  position  itself  of  Ihe  Clergy  ;  and 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  disorder  could  he  averted 
or  palliated  only  by  the  inlroduclion  into  the  Body 
politic  of  the  Church  of  a  new  principle  of  life  and 
action,  which  might  invigorate  or  revive  its  languid  con- 
stitution. 

That  Buccour  was  seasonably  found  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mendicant  or  Begging  Orders.  The  Catholic 
writers  themselves*  appear  to  admit  that  the  original  hint 
of  these  institutions  was  derived  from  the  practices  and 
professions  of  the  very  Heretics  whom  they  made  it 
their  first  business  to  counteract  and  suppress.  The 
Waldensian  and  Albigensian  Sects,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  adopted  as  their  rule  of  life  a  strict  and  literal  ad- 
herence to  tlic  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  With  this  view 
they  professed  to  abandon  all  worldly  possessions,  and 
to  lead  a  hfe  of  poverty,  mortification,  and  incessant 
devotion.  The  impression  which  was  in  this  way  made 
upon  the  multitude,  and  the  contrast  which  the  heretical 


*  Fleury,  Hi^.  Eecle»*  lom.  XTii*  p.  55. 
f  Dupin,  vol.  xt.  ch.  be 

J  S«a   in   particular  Dupin,  Bcdet.  Hiat,  vol  xi»  ch.  x. 
Helyot,  H%it,dt*  Ordrct  Monastique^  tom.  iiL  cL  if* 
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Hi^toiy.  leaders  thus  exhibited  to  the  manners  of  that  Hierarchy, 
^^^v^^  whose  corruption  and  luxury  they  impugned,  was  soon 
felt  by  the  Cathoh'cs  themselves;  and  whether  from  the 
contac^iou  of  example,  from  an  ambition  of  similar  dis- 
tinction, or  from  the  sug:g^stion  and  contrivance  of  the 
higher  powers,  an  order  of  men  soon  came  forward  in 
the  Church,  pretending  to  exemplify  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  life,  on  the  strength  of  nearly  the  same 
austerities  with  those  which  were  practised  by  the 
obnoxious  sectaries  themselves.  It  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  on  the  same  scene,  the  borders  of  France  and 
Spain,  that  these  new  performers  first  made  their 
appearance. 

One  of  the  eariiest  Orders  of  this  kind  which  assumed 
the  guidance  of  any  common  Rule,  was  that  of  the  Poor 
Catholics,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  as  such  by 
Innocent  III.*      In   the  year    1215  Dominic  de  Guz- 
man, a   Spaniard  of  noble  birth,  who  had   for  some 
time  past  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  the 
suppression  or  conversion  of  Heretics,  established,  with 
the  assistance  of  nine  friends,  an  Order  of  Preaching 
Priar8,f  which  was  approved  of  in  the  following  year 
Iby  Pbpe  Honorius  III.     In  the  first  instance  Dominic 
adopted  for  his  Society  the  Rule  oftheAugustia  Canons, 
aggravated  with  certain  additional  austerities;  but  in 
1220,  at  a  Chapter  held  at  Bologna,  he  entirefy  altered 
the  Constitution  of  his  Order,  and  obliged  the  memberg 
of  it  to  abandon  all  their  possessions,  and  to  take  a  vow 
of  strict  and  unconditional  poverty.     Dominic  died  in 
the  following  year ;  but  his  Order;  soon  spread  itself 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  as  public  preaching  had  been 
firom  the   beginning   a   principal    object  of  the  insti- 
tution, its  members  were  long  distlngfuished  as  well  by 
their  learning  and  eloquence,  as  by  the  zeal  and  austerity 
of  their  lives.     Another  and  more  formidable  means  of 
importance  was  afibrded  to  them  in  the  monopoly,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Inquisition.    We  have  seen  that  the  con- 
duct and  service  of  that  odious  tribunal  was  wholly 
committed  to  their  charge.     The  founder  was  canonized 
hy  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  the  year  1235. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  memorable 
Order  of  Friars  Minor,  or  Franciscans,  took  its  rise  in 
Italy.  John,  otherwise  called  Francois,  or  Frenchman^ 
from  his  eariy  proficiency  in  the  French  language,  was 
the  son  of  Peter  Bernardoni,  a  merchant  of  tiie  town  of 
Assisi  in  Umbria,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1182. 
li\9  early  inclination  for  a  life  of  austerity  and  devo- 
tlon§  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  father,  and  it  was 
not  until  his  twenty -fifth  year  that  he  finally  renounced 
all  secular  prospects  and  possessions,  and  determined  to 
devote  himself  thenceforth  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  service  of  God.  This  purpose  he  fulfilled  with 
unbroken  constancy  and  consiatency  for  the  rest  of  hfs 
life,  which  was  not  prolonged  beyond   his  forty-fillh 


Order  of 
Frian 
Minor,  or 
Fimnci*- 


•  Helyot,  Hiit.  dn  Ordres  M<mmtiifU6t,  torn.  iii.  eh,  w. 

t  Id.  torn.  m.  ch.  xxir, 

i  It  is  admitfed  that  Dominic  borrowed  this  part  of  his  insti- 
^"k.!!!?  »bejnar»  Minor  of  S#.  Frandu;  having  assisted  the 
vtar  befcw  at  the  Chapter  General  ef  thai  Orde!^  held  by  it* 
founder  at  Ai»«iM^wbeie  he  h  said  to  have  bdiekl  wkk  adnmCos 
M  assembly  of  above  five  thousand  brethren  who,  notwithstaadiair 

^iiZ"  ^^i  J""^^  «][jt^l"te  poverty,' were  yet  inwantS 
noviiing.     Id.  tonf .  itt,  p.  21^.  ' 

6  Somewii'ers  (for  exaasfle  Meehews)  tpedi  ef  him  at  hsriiv 
l«d  a  debauched  and  dissolute^  life  in  his  youth  f  bat  this  assert!^ 
M  not  confirmed  bv  those  who  have  more  dhtetfo  ixuM  of  L»  bio. 
Krapby.   S»  Wadding,  m^  Helyot       "™^  "'^w  «  «  «»*- 


Year,  when  his  constitutioa  sank  under  the  rigonc  ^ 
his  incessant  austerities;  and  however  little  we  may 
approve  of  the  particular  direction  wiiich  the  auperati-  ? 
tion  of  tlie  Age  necessarily  gave  to  his  devotional  pro-    ^ 
pensities,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  in  the  man  hmiselL  y^ 
the  witness  of  a  spirit  of  the  roost  heroic  fortitude  and 
self-denial.* 

Francis  had  acquired  only  eleven  disciples  when  he 
drew  up  for  them  a  short  Rule,  the  simplicity  of  which 
consisted  in  the  total  abnegation  of  every  thing  beyond 
the  barest  necessary  for  existence ;  and  with  this  Ruh^ 
in  the  year  1210,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  ordw 
to  obtain   the  approbation   and   confirmation  of  the 
Pope.     Innocent  gave  it,  but  by  word  of  mouth  only; 
and  Francis  now  charged  his  followers  to  go  and  preach 
repentance  in  every  dty,  throwing  themselves  wholly  on 
the  charity  of  strangers  for  their  support.     Such  wai 
the  origin  of  this  celebrated  Order,  which  soon  came  (o 
surpass  every  other  both  in  its  niunbers  and  its  iinpcu^ 
tance ;  and  which,  together  with  the  Dominicans,  con: 
stituted  fbra  very  long  period  the  chief  stay  and  support 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  plain    that  the  ciiciunstance  which   gave  itsSBM 
peculiar  effidency  to  this  new  militia  was  the  vow  which  ^^ 
the  ntemfoers  tooft  of  absolute  and  unqualified  poverty.  ^^ 
By  this,  they  were  secured  from  all  those  temptations  nnd 
distractions  which  had   proved  so  fatal  to  the  energiei 
and  the  regularity  of  the  other  Religious  Orders ;  at  thg 
same  time  they  maintained  their  hold  on  the  attachment 
and  reverence  of  the  people  by  the  show  ofdisinteiesCed- 
ness  and  mortification  which  such  self-denial  supposed; 
while  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  continualTy  going 
about  for  alms,  broup^ht  them  in  incessant  contact  lod 
converse  with  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.     The  Popei 
easily  perceived  how  admirably  such  institations  wti» 
available  for  the  extension   and  confirmation  of  thetr 
authority  and  influence.     Accordingly  the  Mendkanf 
Orders,  particularly  the  Frandscana,  were  from  the  be- 
ginning the  peculiar  objects  of  dieir  favour  and  en- 
couragement.    Privileges  and  immunities  of  every  kiad^ 
and  oflen  most  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  more 
legitimate  Orders  of   the   Clrarch,   were    unsparinglf 
heaped  upon  them  ;  their  vow  of  hamilrty  and  poverty 
was  not  considered  any  obstacle  to  their  frequent  attain- 
ment  to  the  highest  offices  aL<d  preferments  in  the. 
Church  ;  and  in  every  mission  of  a  confidential  or  delicafe 
nature  their  services  seem  to  have  been  accepted  pre/^ra- 
bly  to  those  of  any  other  class  of  candidates.  The  multi- 
plication of  these  Friars  accordingly  wai  as  rapid  as  it 
was  extensive  ;  before  the  middle  of  the  Century  they 
had  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  had  eatabUahed  thci»- 
selves  with  more  or  leee  predominance  m  aknosi  aenrv 
Capital  or  University.t 


ot  at 


^  in  aU  nuettem  reUtiug  t9  t^  Fraadson  < 
r  FnUrmm  Atmmvmm,  17  vek.  in  foliiy  bw  Lnhw 
rather  of  the  mum  nUe,  who  died  at  B«aw  i 


.;«rier 


OidiM  m,\ 


ilMAk 


*  See  Helyot,  toM.  viL,  fbr  a  fiiH  i^.^ 
the  veriouB  Oiden  wbicb  lyrMig  irom  hie  i 

authority  in  aU  — " '    "       •     -     « 

jimtuJcM  FnUrmm 

Irish  bfoiher  of  the  MyaenUe,  w»«  . 
alM>  publieheda  BMotJkMm  Ordmis 
Bai$ommi9  of  the  Frenrieren  wrilert* 

t  8e  early  as  the  year  138gthe  UtigaifambBai 

miDicaai  and  the  UaiveniAy  of  PMa^conoeeaHg  1.. ^ 

wai  made  by  the  former  to  one  of  the  theolo|(ical  chain  ia  »» 
school,  and  which  was  resisted  ibr  neasiv  thislv  jma^  W  tftt 
IMivemty,  tai  decided  ia  fbrew  of  the  IfeiMlkMta  br  thadMMti». 
edict  of  Pope  Alasandcr  IV.  It  vaaiathiadispnlatkailhaftaMa. 
WiUiamdeSt.Amoiir,aI)Detof  eCthatebnaas,  iieJJMaaiiiihhi 
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Th«  serwe<*s,  however,  which  fhart  two  Orders 
affbrdefl  to  the  Church  and  the  Pmitiff^f  were  not  with- 
out t!ieir  drawback.  Mnch  drstarbnfice  was  occasioned 
by  thi'ir  quirrf  Is  with  ench  other,  and  fltil!  more  by  the 
disgifst  wtiitli  iheir  Tnterference  ntilnra^ly  CT^Te  rise  toon 
the  pnrt  of  all  the  Other  Orders  of  Eceksimstlctil  admi- 
nislration.  BtU  the  circnmstance  which  occasioned  the 
most  trouble  and  perplexity  to  the  Popes  was  a  dirision 
that  broke  out  amonnf  the  Franciscans  themselves,  con- 
cern io^  the  precise  interpretaliuii  of  that  part  of  the 
founder's  Riile*  which  made  a  total  abandonment  of  all 
worldly  possessions  absolutely  obligatory  upon  all  his 
folltiwers.  Some  were  rn  favour  of  a  mitigation  of  this 
injunction;  in  which  eonslructjon  they  wwe  supported 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who,  in  1*231,  authorized  by  a 
formal  Bull  a  considenible  evasion  of  its  rigour.  Ano- 
ther Bull  of  Innocent  IV„  [n  1245,  allowetl  the  Friars 
Minor  to  possess  certain  houses,  furniture,  ytensils, 
books,  &c.;  and  it  was  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  per- 
mission with  the  Rule  of  the  founder  by  declaring  that 
the  w:?tonly  of  these  articles  should  belong  to  the  Friars, 
but  that  the  property  of  ihem  should  be  vested  solely  in 
the  sovereign  Ponlitf.  A  large  number  of  the  Order, 
who  took  to  themselves  the  dislinclive  name  of  **  Zea- 
lous" and  "  Spiritual,**  indignantly  rejected  this  evasion 
of  the  founder's  injnnclion,  as  well  as  the  society  of 
those  of  their  brethren  who  consented  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  controversy  was  maintained  with  singular 
vehemence  and  bitterness  throughont  the  rest  of  the  Cen- 
tury. In  1279  Pope  Nicholas  ilL  attempted  lo  put  an 
end  to  it  by  a  BuUf  which  was  intended  lo  be  favour- 
able to  the  spiriiual  party;  but  as  it  still  allowed  the 
me  of  certain  necessary  accommodations  and  chattels,  it 
Was  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  those  j^loomy  asce- 
tics. On  the  accession  of  Pope  Celeatin  V*  they  ob- 
tained from  him  a  permission  to  form  themselves  into  a 
separate  community;  but  this  act,  like  every  other  of 
the  short  Pontificate  of  Celestini  was  annulled  by  his 
successor  Boniface ;  when  the  singular  obstinacy  of  these 
men  in  adhering  to  their  own  views  of  mortification  and 
poverty,  subjected  them  to  a  long  course  of  the  most 
unrelenting  and  sanguinary  persecution.  But  the  story 
of  those  sufferings  belongs  to  the  following  Century. 

Notwithstanding  the  services  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 
the  mukipljcation  of  them  which  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sent Century  was  so  great,  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
found  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  their  further  increase. 
Acciwdingly  in  the  General  Council  of  Lyons  held  under 
Gveg^ory  X,  in  1272,  it  was  decreed  by  the  XX U  Id  Canon 
that  the  nuinhcr  of  such  Orders  or  Societies  should  be 
restrained  to  the  four  following  denominations:  viz,  the 
Dominica m;  the  Francixcana ;  the  Carmelites^  who  had 
been  transplanted  from  Syria,  and  were  contirmed  by 
Pope  Houorius  III,  in  1226;  and  the  HermiU  of  St, 
Au§mUnt  an  Order  which    Imd  been  formed  in  1256, 

poblJ«hiid  hiv  celohraliyl  book  <'Con  ''     Perils  of  Ihe  Last 

Timcfl/*  in  nvliich  heaiipUed  the  pro]  I  Paul  htre  allLideil 

to  (2  TkmQihy,  ch*  iii.  ver. !.)  tu  thj     -^  :jcat  uf  thu  Mendi- 

cint  Ordcrti.  See  Dupin,  Ectfc*.  H*»L  voL xi.  ch.  vii*  ht  au  Bjnple 
aoBOunt  of  tlie  whole  of  thii*  C(mtrovi?rty. 

*  The  ftdbwing  an*  the  words  of  tJ]«  Rule  of  St.  Trancis  himsvlf 
aftOhvefiNl  by  Mofthuiin.  vol.  iii.  p.  63.     CK.  n.  Fratres  «*iti  mAU 

uppn^ritntf  ncc  ifonf-       ^       '   -«?n  itrc  aiiqanm  rr-    -  --  ' '  ■■■ri* 

gwtiti  rt  atlvrtttr  i/i  A  ■>  pijuprrtale  ft  fti^  t 

IMtfttmi,  vttdunt  p$>  ,^mfHentrr.     Aim  lie 

Rule  fdrbttd  Wun  ttcceptinj^  nf  mon^tf  ia  aim*. 

f  Cttlkd  Ejritt  qui  temittfU.  For  ao  iibiitiftel  uf  it*  SQC  PifltttgiE^ 
Uitt,  EcdiM.  torn,  xviii.  p.  326. 


by  AlexOTder  IV.,    by  a  cotnbinatjcm   of  the  M?«end      Ecele- 
Societies  of  ITermils  previously  eTiisting.  iria^tiert 

Besides  these,  several  other  Rrligioos  eonffpg«ti<iiis  t^^"v7n°L 
took  their  rise  in  »h»s  Century,     The   more  remtirkaible     Cputury. 
are  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  the   Ridrfup-  -  — ^-^_!i* 
Hon  of  Cap(it>e9,  (sndi  being  the  original  purposteof  th«  Other 
institution,)  which  was  founded  in    1211    by  J«>hn  de  Onlei?, 
Malha  and  Felix  de  Valois;  the  Order  of  SyfvfHtriaftt, 
founded   in  Italy,  in    12!J1,  by  Sylvester  Guxolini,  and 
which  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  the  Order 
of  Cthstineg,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  owed  tts 
origin  to   Peter   of  Murrhone,   afierwards   Pope    Ce- 
kstin  V." 

The  g^eneral  state  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline  o(  the  Geaenl 
Church  in  this  Century  presents  little  that  calls  for  par-  remark*. 
ticular  remark,  beyowl  what  may  be  ^thered  from  the  j*^^^ 
facts  already  g-iven  in  the  former  part  of  this  Chapter,  piina^ 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  new  article  of  Faith  was 
imposed  on  the  public  credulity  during"  this  period; 
though^  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  first  chapter  of  the  IVth 
Lateran  Council  (121 5)  the  doctrine  as  well  as  the  name 
of  Tran  substantial  ion  were  more  formally  intruded  into 
the  siubstance  of  the  public  belief  of  the  Church  thaa 
hitherto  ihey  had  been.  By  the  XXIst  Canon  of  the 
same  Council,  Auricular  Confession  to  a  Priest^  at  least 
once  in  a  year^  was,  for  the  first  time,  made  universally 
obh'^atory  upon  the  Faithful.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  a  long"  and  an^^  controversy 
took  place  as  lo  how  far  it  was  allowable  to  make  this 
confession  to  any  other  than  the  Parochial  Curate  of  the 
Penitent;  the  Popes  were  evidently  anxious  to  extend 
this  privilejre  to  the  Monks,  while  the  Bishojjs  and  Uni- 
versities resisted  such  iulrnsion  as  altog-ether  unwar- 
rantable, and  contended  that  it  was  unlawful  to  con- 
fess e%'en  to  the  Pope  himself^  without  the  consent  of 
one's  Parish  Minister.  Several  Bulls  or  Decretals  were 
issued  by  the  Pontiffs  on  this  subject,  most  of  Ihem 
leaning:  lo  the  side  of  the  Mendicants;  the  last  was  tbmt 
of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  which  ordained,  **thatthe  Supe- 
riors of  lieli«iious  Houses  should  apply  lo  the  Bishops 
for  leave  for  such  Friars  as  they  should  point  out  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  Penance;  atul  that  in  case 
of  refusal,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Pope,  who, 
if  he  thought  fit,  might  grant  it  by  the  plenitude  of  hU 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  respecting^  the  state  state  of 
and  progress  of  Theological  Learning  during  the  Xlllth  Learning; 
Century.     The  Scholastic  system  of  exposition  and  ^^'^-^'^KJ^^ 
putation  which  had  its  origin  tu  the  preceding  Age,  may  •j^^oigg- 
be  said  to  liave  attained  its  highest  honours  in  the  pre- 
sent one.     The  Writers  who  principally  contributed  to 
this  result  were  Alexander  Hales,   Albert  the  Great, 
Bonaventure,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino ;  all  of  them 
men  of  unduublcd  genius  and  learning,  and   who  are 
justly  considered  as  the  greatest  lights  of  their  school. 
More  particular  accounts  of  the  writings  of  these  Doc- 
tors will  be  given  separately;  and  we  shall  here  merely 
observe  of  them,  (hat  as  great  as  was  the  expenditure  of 
subtilty  and  acoteness  which  they  wasted  in  Uieir  system* 
of  drdactic  and  exegetical  Divinity,  we  believe  that  ttie 
Theological  student   would   wUh  difficulty  find  in  the 
whole  of  them,  a  single  sound,  and  at  the  same  time 
?irw  principit  of  Biblical   interpretult(»n  or  exposition. 
The  Book  ofSaitcncfs  of  Peter  Lombard  continued  to 

^  See  Hilly  otfUudcr  tbcie  tevifrikl  hc?ds,  tor  on  ample  a^^coiint  o£ 
thi!«e  Orders. 
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'Bkkuj.    be  the  Btandard  and,  In  fact,  the  exclusive  text-book 
^^y^^  of  Divinity  in  the   schools.     The  greaUr  part  of  the 
Writers  of  that  Age  made  it  their  business  to  comment 
upon  and  illustrate  it ;  commonly,  however,  taking  the 
liberty  to  deviate  very  widely  as  well  from  the  meaning 
as  the  manner  of  their  masUnr;  and  seeking  to  esta- 
blish or  explain  upon  metaphysical   or  argumentative 
principles,  the  conclusions  which  he  had  grounded  upon 
Neir  me-     the  authority  of  the  Fathers  alone.     In  time,  however, 
tbodi  of      this  method  of  Theological  exposition  and  disquisition 
ezpontioD.   became  exhausted ;  and  we  find  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the   schoolmen  throwing  aside  the  Master  of 
Sentences,  and  framing  Sums  or  systems  of  Theology 
of  their  own.     In  these,  they  profess  to  examine  almost 
every  assignable  question  upon  principles  of  strict  and 
impartial  dialectic  research  ;  setting  forth  the  reasonings 
to  be  alleged  on  both  sides ;  and  adding,  so  far  as  their 
ignorance  of  Greek  would  enable  them,  the  opinions 
whether  of  Aristotle  or  of  the  Fathers. 

The  adoption  of  the  dry  Scholastic  method  of  division 
and  distinction,  was  yet  more  misplaced,  and  has  a  still 
worse  effect  in  their  Sermons  and  devotional  Treatises. 
DiacoQ-  This  new  or  logical  method  of  treating  Divinity  did 

raged  by      not  make  its  way  without  considerable  opposition  on 
the  Popes.   tj,e  part  of  the  Divines  of  the  older  school,  who,  as 
still  adhering  to  the  plain  text  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers,  were  distinguished    under  tlie    name  of 
BiblicUU,     We  find  the  Popes  themselves  reprobating 
this  system  of  *'  adulterating  the  word  of  God  with  the 
figments    of    Philosophers,*'*    and    endeavouring    to 
recall   the  Writers  and  Professors  of  the   day   to  the 
sounder  and  plainer  methods  of  exposition  of  former 
times;    nevertheless   the   new  system   hourly  became 
more  prevalent,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  talent 
and  subtilty  of  many  of  the  Doctors  who  adopted  it. 
Univeni-         A  remarkable  feature  of  the  literary  history  of  this 
ties.  Age,  was  the  establishment  of  Universities  on  the  foot- 

ing on  which  they  at  present  exist.  It  was  then,  in- 
deed, that  they  first  assumed  their  distinguishing  de- 
nomination ;  although  several  seminaries  of  the  kind 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Schools.  The 
University  of  Paris  naturally  took  the  lead  in  this 
change,  and  continued  to  preserve  that  preeminent 
credit  as  a  place  of  Theological  institution,  which  the 
talents  and  learning  of  her  Professors  had  already 
acquired  for  her,  in  the  course  of  the  two  preceding  Cen- 
turies. A  system  of  strict  regularity  and  discipline 
was  now  introduced  into  these  Bodies,  to  Which  both 
teachers  and  scholars  were  uniformly  subjected.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  lecture  until  he  had  taken  certain 
degrees  in  the  Faculty  which  he  followed,  and  these 
were  given,  after  a  rigorous  examination,  to  those  only 
who  had  attained  the  prescribed  age,  and  devoted  a  given 
Poondation  number  of  years  to  their  appropriate  studies.  It  was  now, 
ef  CoUcgw.  too,  that  Colleges  were  first  founded  in  connection  with 
the  Universities.  These  owe  their  origin  to  the  Domi- 
nican and  Franciscan  Friars,  who,  upon  their  aggre- 
gation to  the  Universities,  found  it  convenient  to  esta- 
blish certain  houses  or  hostelries  for  the  separate  use 
of  their  brethren  among  the  students.  The  example 
was  soon  followed  by  other  Religious  Societies ;  and  was 
adopted  afterwards  by  various  munificent  individuals, 
who   were  anxious  to  afford  to   the  poorer  order  of 


scholars  the  means  of  accommodation  and  support  during     Is 
their  attendance  at  the  Universities.    The  celebrated  ^^ 
House  of  Sorbonne  was  founded  by  Robert  of  Sor-  ^^ 
bonne,  in  the  year  1251,  for  the  Secular  Clergy ;  and  is    ghI 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  instanee  in  Europe  of  \^ 
any  community  in  whkh  seculars  lived  and  taugiit   In 
common.     As  such,  its  constitution  has  generally  served 
as  a  model  for  the  institutions  of  the  same  kind  which 
have  since  been  established  in  the  different  Academical 
Schools  of  Europe. 


•  Seethe  Rpittle  of  Gregory  IX.  to  the  Froleison  of  the  Uni- 
vertiW  of  Paris.  Du  Boulay,  Hi§i.  Aead,  /\im,  torn  iii,  Aa  extract 
from  it  b  giTea  in  Moeheim,  vol  iiL  p.  98. 


ORKEK  BGCLE8U8TICAL  WBTTERS  OF  THS  Znith 
CKNTURX. 

NICBTAS   AC0MINATU8. 
QEORGIUS    ACROPOLITA   LOGOTHBTEB. 
GBRMANUS    NAUPLIUS. 
NICBPH0RU8   BLEMMIDA8. 
THEODORU8    LASCARIS. 
GEORQIUS    PACUYIfERBS. 
JOHANNES    VBCCUS. 
GBOROIUS    METOCHITA. 
C0NSTANTINU3    UBLITENIOTA. 
GREGORIUS    ABULPHARAGIUS. 
ARSENIUS   AUT0RIANU8. 

These  are  the  principal  names  afforded  us  by  the 
records  of  Grecian  literature  and  learning  in  this  period 
of  their  decay ;  and  the  very  obscurity  into  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  finllen  sufficiently  betrays 
the  rank  to  which  they  belong.  The  first  of  these  wbooi 
we  have  enumerated, 

NICETAS  ACOMINATUS, 

surnamed  Choniates  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Chooe, 
a  village  of  Phrygpa,  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  entitled 
Thesaurus  Orthodoxas  Fidei,  and  as  such  may  claim  a 
place  among  the  Divines  of  his  time ;  otherwise  he  is 
best  and  chiefly  known  by  his  Byzantine  History  fit>ni 
the  year  1118  to  1205.  It  is  valuable  for  its  facts, 
although  written  in  a  wretched  style.  Nicetas  himself 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  under  the  Emperor 
Alexius  and  his  successors.  On  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  he  retired  with  his  fitmily  to 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  died  there  shortly  af\er,  in  the 
year  1206.  His  Work  has  been  printed  several  tines, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Hist,  Byzetni.  His 
brother  Michael  was  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  author 
of  various  tracts  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

GEORGIUS  ACROPOLITA  LOGOTHETES 

was  also  a  layman,  high  in  office  under  the  Emperors 
John  Duces,  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  Michael  Palsolo- 
grus,  and  the  author  of  a  continuation  of  the  Byzantine 
History  till  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  in  1261. 
He  possessed  the  highest  reputation  among  his  Coun- 
trymen for  talents  and  learning,  and  was  deputed  by 
the  Emperor  Michael  Palsologus  as  his  representative 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  treat  respecting  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  He  died  hi 
1282.  He  is  also  the  author  of  sundry  Theological 
Treatises ;  among  others,  of  a  Commentary  upom  SU 
Gregory  Nazianzen, 
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GERMANDS  NAUPLIUS 

wa^  titular  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  ihc  year 
1:^26  to  1243,  when  he  died.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
Sermons  and  Tracts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Allatius; 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  merit  specific  notice. 

NICEPHORUS  BLEMMIDAS 

was  &  Priest  and  Monk  of  the  Monastery  of  Mount 
Atlos.  He  was  favourable  to  the  project  so  often  agi- 
tated of  a  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and  made  himself  remarkable  by  the  inclination  which 
he  betrays  in  his  writings  to  ihe  cause  of  the  Latins. 
This  leaning  is  very  evident  in  his  two  Treatises  con- 
cermng  ihe  Procemon  of  the  Holy  GhoU ;  in  which,  if 
he  does  not  directly  justify  the  expressions  of  Ihe  Latiu 
Symbol  upon  that  pointy  he  endeavours  at  least  to  show 
that  it  is  not  inadmissible.  One  of  ihese  Treatises  is 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodore  Lascarisi  in  whose 
reign  he  flourished,  but  the  time  of  his  death  does  not 
appear. 

THEODORUS  LASCARIS, 

the  second  Emperor  of  that  name,  who  succeeded  his 
Father  John  Ducas  in  the  Empire,  at  Nice,  in  Ihe  year 
125&,  was  a  Theological  Writer;  and,  iinlecd,  so  ad- 
dicted to  those  studies,  that  after  a  reign  of  only  four 
years  he  retired  to  a  Monastery  in  order  that  he  might 
indulge  in  them  uninterruptedly.  But  none  of  his 
writings  has  been  printed. 

ARSENIUS  AUTORIANUS, 

originally  a  Monk  ofMount  Athos,was  in  1257  promoted 
to  the  Patriarchal  Chair  of  Constantinople.  But  a  quar* 
rel*  with  Ihc  Empt-ror  Michael  Pala^ologus  led  to  his  de- 
position in  ihe  year  1269 ;  and  he  was  driven  to  exile,  in 
which  he  died  some  years  after.  His  principal  Work  is 
an  able  Nomocanon,  or  Abridgement  of  the  Canons, 
extracled  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  and 
divided  into  CXLI  heads.  It  is  pubh&hed  in  the 
BMioiktca  of  Juste!, 

GEORGIUS  PACHYMERES 

was  contemporary  with  Arsenlus,  and  intimately  con» 
nected  with  him  in  all  the  pnblic  offairsof  his  time.  He 
was  born  at  Nice  in  1*24*2,  and  entered  into  Orders;  a  cir- 
cumstance thnl  did  not  prevent  hi?;  filling  several  import- 
ant Civil  employ nicfits  under  the  Emjierors  Michael 
Palieologus  and  his  son.  He  sui-vived  lo  the  following 
Centtiry,  although  ihe  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The 
chief  Work  of  Pachy meres  is  hi??  History  of  Affam 
VJider  the  Emperora  Mkkavl  and  Androtikiis^  from  the 
year  1258  to  1308  ;  a  Work  the  more  vakiable  li'om  the 
«ulhor*s  own  intimate  concern  in  the  matters  related  ; 
but  written  in  ihe  corrupt,  inflated  style  too  common  to 
the  later  Byxanline  Historians.  It,  has  been  published 
(Rome,  i666)  in  two  volumes,  foho.  Pa chy meres  is 
also  the  nnthor  of  a  Commentary  on  (he  Horku  (f  Dio- 

•  A  quarrel  in  the  hic^hi'st  di^j^rve  tiuLiourublii  tu  llie  timiuecijf  aikI 
integrity  of  Arseniufc  ;  hv  has  given  A  full  acci>Mnt  uf  ihtj  grouuds 
of  it  ki  hi*  Isjit  Will  and  Tk!*i}i.imeut«  whidi  has  Itt'eii  [iiiblijihcd  by 
C«te1i!nui*  tn  the  lid  volume  ol'  lua  Mmmmtmta  EccUttm  Grtfc^r, 
Aa  ample  and  inifre^ttng  curative  uf  ihia  tmiMictioD  will  be  finiad 
in  Gibboa  voU  iti.  di.  UL 


nynui^   and  of  aa  Abridgement  of  Arisiotyg  Logic ^      Eedl^ 
both  in  print ;  and  of  a  iitUe  Treatise  on  the  Proctuion  ,i?^f****- 
of  the  Holy  Ghott,  which  is  included  in  ihe  Gracia  Or-  uixiuSl 
thodoxa  of  Allatiuaa     Of  the  next  name  in  our  list,  Ceatury. 

JOHANNES  VECCUS, 

sometime  Patriarch  of  ConBtaniinople,  considerable 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  a  former  part  of  this 
Chapter.  He  had  by  far  the  highest  reputation  of  any 
Greek  of  his  time  for  genius  and  eloquence.  His  con- 
version to  the  Latin  doctrine  concerning  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  ascribed  to  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  Works  of  Nicephorus  Blemmidas,  which  the  Em- 
peror had  put  into  his  hands;  but  as  Michael  at  the  same 
time  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon  in  order  to  give  him 
fuller  leisure  for  the  appreciation  of  the  controversy,  the 
motives  and  nature  of  his  conversion  must  always 
remain  somehat  equivocal.  The  consistency  and  firm- 
ness, however,  with  which  he  afterwards  adhered  to  his 
new  opinionsi  ought  to  gain  him  credit  for  Ihe  sincerity 
with  which  he  had  embraced  them.  He  was  deposed^  a& 
we  have  seen,  in  1283,  and  died  in  exile  in  12d6.  His 
various  Treatises,  which  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Latin  controversy,  were  collected  by  All  alius,  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1652. 

GEORGIUS  METOCHITA, 
CONSTANTINUS  MELITENJOTA, 

are  two  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  opinions  and  fortunes 
of  the  Patriarch  Veccus,  and  who  on  his  fall  were 
similarly  driven  into  banishment.  Of  their  writings^ 
all  which  relate  (o  the  same  controversies  with  those  in 
which  their  patron  was  engaged*  several  have  been 
printed  in  the  Greecia  Orthodoxa  of  AUaiius, 

We  ought  not  here  to  omit  a  notice  of  some  of  the 
many  able  Polemics  who  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  other  side  in  this  debute.  Amnng  these  we  should 
first  mention  Georgius  of  Cyprus  siirnamed  Grt'gortus» 
who  was  raised  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
upon  the  death  of  Josephus  in  1284,  and  died  about  five 
years  alter;  Georgius  Moschaniper,  Register  of  the  Pa- 
triarchal Church;  and  Constanlinus  Logoihetes  Acro- 
polila ;  all  of  whom  pubtislied  various  Treatises  in 
refutation  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  supported  by 
Veccus.'  ^ 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  point  of  decay 
aiu!  exhaustion  to  which  Grecian  Literature  and  Theology 
had  at  this  lime  fallen,  than  the  simple  inspection  of  a 
catalogue  such  as  we  have  here  drawn  up;  a  few  Chro- 
niclers of  contemporary  History,  and  a  crowd  of  dig- 
pnlaiitsnpon  the  prevailing  controversy  of  the  day,  form 
the  only  contributors  to  Byzantine  Letters*  A  similar 
review  of  the  Writers  of  Western  Europe  in  this  Century, 
affords  us  a  spectacle  of  greater  animation,  in  respect 
at  least  o^  the  numt^er,  talents,  and  industry  of  the 
Writers;  and  in  fniming  our  catalogue,  our  difficulty 
will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  we  felt  in  making  out 

*  We  mif^t  add  to  thii  list  of  ChriJitiAD  0^i«;n^a1  Writer* 
Gre^nriiii  Abul[)Karft^^iii,  «it  Ambiiiii  author  of  the  St^ct  of  tbe 
Jaculut(.'9  aud  AJalchiten,  whosQ  UrfweraaJ  tiUtorjf  from  the  €>««» 
tiuti  to  huii  own  timt:  (vu.  to  tlie  year  of  li«}^ira  683,  /l.  d.  1234)  It 
(^rcMlly  ^tiemedT  pjirticul^rly  that  part  which  n:latea  to  Aftialie 
Ui^tory.  lilt  diL'tl  Ci&bop  of  Akppo  aad  Fhmate  of  tb«  Jacobites 
la  123(3. 
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an  enumeration  of  the  Qrecuoi  Writers.;  the  only  f 
'  bBBraasment  is  that  of  choice  among  so  many.  We  shall, 
ho«re¥er,  confine  our  notice  to  the  leading  names,  taking 
for  the  meet  part  as  the  best  indication  of  their  eom- 
parative  merit,  the  degree  of  celebrity  which  they  re- 
spectively acquired  .In  tbejr  ewnAge. 


T,XrTN  BCCLBSIASnCAL  WRITEES  OT  THE  XIHth 
CENTURY. 

Ali£X^ND£a   OP   HALia. 
AI^BRT   THE   CHlfiAT. 
ST.   THOMAS    OF   AQOUfO. 
ST.    BOMAVENTURA. 
ROGER    BACON. 
AJLAN    OF    LILLE. 
RICHARD    MIDDLETOK. 
STEPHEN    LANGTON. 
ST.    EDMUND   OP   CAMTSIBDRV: 
JOHN   PECKHAM. 
ROBERT   eaOSTBBTE. 
PETER  THE  -CHAN1XR. 
PEVER   OP   COREXXL. 
WILLIAM    OF   AUVERGNB. 
VINCENT    OF   BEAUVAIS. 
HUGH    OF  RT.   CHER. 
THOMAS    OF    CANTINPRE. 
RAYMOND    DK    PENNA  FORTE. 
RAYBIOND   OF    MARTINS. 

ALEXANDER  OF  HALES 

(fbe  place  of  his  birth  in  Gloucestershire)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  of  the  distinguished  Schoolmen 
of  this  Century.  AAer  completing  the  usual  course  of 
humanities  at  home,  he  studied  Theology  and  Canon 
Law  at  Paris,  and  quickly  gained  so  high  a  reputa- 
laon  in  that  University,  that  he  was  distinguished  by 
tiie  titie  of  tixe  Irrefragable  Doctor.  The  book  which  put 
the  seal  to  his  reputation  was  his  Sum  of  Theology, 
tiie  largest  Work  of  its  kind  that  had  yet  been  produced. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  voluminous  comment  on  the 
Master  of  Sentences,  the  plan  and  order  of  whose  Trea- 
tise he  follows  throughout ;  though  with  a  considerable 
latitude  of  difference  as  to  the  manner  and  principle  of 
reasoning.  Alexander  embraced  the  Franciscan  insti- 
tute in  1222,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  preside 
over  the  Theological  school  of  that  Order  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  August  1245.  His  Sum  has  been 
several  times  printed ;  of  his  other  Works  many  remain 
in  manuscript ;  and  of  some  of  those  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  fact  the  author. 
A  Schoolman  of  yet  higher  reputation  was 

ALBERT,  SURNAMED  THE  GREAT, 

Who  was  born  at  Lawingen,  in  Suabia,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Century.  He  joined,  in  1221,  the 
order  of  Preaching  Friars,  or  Dominicans,  of  which  he 
became  Provincial  in  Germany,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Cologne,  where  he  taught  Divinity  with  the  highest 
BOfMitatioR*  In  12a0,  Pope  Alexander  IV.  gave  him  the 
Bishopric  ^f  Ratisbon,  but  he  soon  resigned  it,  and 
vetomed  to  his  former  studies  at  Cologne.  He  was 
One  of  the  distinguished  Doctors  invited  to  assist  at  the 


General  Couiidl  8ft  Jafod'  in  im.  Ve  lied  at  Co-  nyjb 
logne  in  1280.  His  Works  are  of  enormous  yoltnne  ;  liiliri 
they  have  been  prrafted  i%ifcm,  f  691)  in  nolett  thnn  Wnim 
twenty-one  volmnes  fblio.  The  reader  may  Ise  enriotis  *^?™ 
to  know  of  what  so  iminense  a  mass  can  consist.  Tte  ^"^ 
six  first  mre  devoted  to  Logic,  ^Physic,  Mtftsf^faysica, 
Morals,  and  Politics,  in  all  which  subjects  Aristotle  ia 
followed  implicitly;  :tiie  next  five «onai«t  flf  Commen- 
taries on  the  Scripture ;  the  twelfth  of  a  seri^  .of  Ser- 
mons for  all  the  year ;  "the  thirteenth  df  Oomtnetfiadci 
upon  the  Books  ascribed  to  DionysiaB  the  Aiteopt^te, 
Then  follow  three  volumes  of  Commeirtaries  on  Die 
Master  of 'Sentences;  a  Sum  of  Divinity  occojnes  two 
more ;  and  the  nineteefrth  is  •entitled  Summa  tfreaia^ 
Tttmm,  treating  of  the  natural  world  and  of  man.  Of 
the  pieces  contained  in  the  two  last  volumes,  it  is  doubt- 
fnl  whether  the  greater  number  really  belong  to  liinu 
The  very  high  reputation  acquired  by  Albert  m  his  own 
Age,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  merit ;  of  which  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  jndge  by  the  estimate  <tf  What,  at  the 
present  day,  might  seem  really  valuable  in  his  Works. 
A  yet  greater  name  in  scholastic  science  is  thitt  of 

ST.  THOMAS  OF  AQXJIKD. 

to  whom,  in  order  that  w£  may  fully  erplain  the  da^ 
trine  of  the  Schoolmen,  we  liave  davoied  a  aepaMle 
Chapter. 

Afler  the  Jju^dicaltihe next  pi&ace  in  IhacaaBtdlatiaa 
of  scholastic  worthies  of  this  Century  Jb  due  lo  tkt 
Seraphic  Doctor, 

8T.  BONAVENTUAA, 

who  was  bom  at  Bagnarta,  in  Tuscany*  in  the  3fi0V 
1221,  and  having  entered  into  the  Franciscaa  Order 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  proceeded  to  -study  at  Paris. 
There  he  attracted  admiration  «ot  more  hf  his  -elo- 
quence and  genius,  than  by  the  sweetness  sf  ias  lesiH 
per,  and  the  piety  and  purity  of  his  life^  insomuch  thai 
his  master,  Alexander  of  Hales,  used  to  say  of  hm^ 
Infraire  Bonaoenturd  Adampeccame  mm  niddw.  Im 
1256,  he  was  chosen  General  of  his  Order  ,  ten  yatn 
afler,  like  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  he  refused  an  Archbishopric,  that  of  York, 
which  was  trrged  upon  him  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  Like 
him,  too,  he  was  summoned  to  attend  at  the  Council  of 
Lyon  in  1274,  and  by  a  furtlier  coincidence,  died  ia  ths 
same  year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  the  course  of  bis 
attendance  on  that  Synod.  He  had  jnst  before  acceptsd 
a  Cardinafs  hat  from  Pope  Gregory  X.,  to  whose  «les- 
tion  he  was  supposed  to  have  principally  contributed. 
He  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1482.  The  turn  oC 
Bonaventura's  genius  was  devotional  and  mystic  ratbcr 
than  philosophical  or  dialectic  His  Works,  thercfosew 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  most  of  the  oontesH 
porary  Schoolmen,  as  well  by  the  matter,  which  ior  ths 
most  part  refers  little  to  Logic  or  Physics,  as  by  tha 
peculiar  unction  and  spirit  of  devotion  which  nnifoim^ 
pervades  the  style.  They  have  beea  prioled  in  mK 
volumes  fdio,  (Rome,  1588>)  and  consist  (together  with 
the  usual  CommenttNries  upon  the  Master  of  Seiitences>- 
almost  wholly  either  of  Commentaria  on  Sttyfniie,  or 
of  Sermons  and  Tracts  of  a  spiritual  nature* 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  four  great  ligbis  «f 
the  School  in  this  Century.  A  mna,  fissbsMy^WH 
perior  genius  to  any  of  them,  was  the  fnaoaa 
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ROGER  BACON, 

mho  bf  the  niiiver«»lity  of  his  nequirements  obtained 
the  imrne  of  the  Admirable  Doctor;  but  Ihoiig^h  a 
.iTraiiciscari  Monk  by  profej^mon,  he  applfed  himself  so 
e«^cUisjvdy  to  mibiecfs  of  Mathematical  ami  Chemical 
Science,  thnt  he  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the 
Theolofijical  Writers  of  the  Age,  His  success  in  t11c?e 
pursiiiH  is  kiwwn  to  have  broti«;ht  him  under  the  impu- 
tation of  cnltiviiiinp:  the  mn|j:ieal  arts ;  on  which  grontid 
be  wa»cond«iiin«ij  by  iheGeneml  of  hi^  Order  m  1278, 
and  puiiislred  by  imprison metit.  He  died  at  Oxford  six 
years  aherwards,  in  the  sevenly-eitjlith  year  ol*  his  a^e. 
His  OjiJu^Maius  hm  bfe«  s€veral  iiWie*' pmUiid. 

ALAJ^J  OF  LILLB, 

flonrished  ufi  a  dii^lrng;ui&hed Professov  tluoMgiurai  Dtariy 
the  whole  of  this  Century  tn  U^e  UiiivcAiM  of  Vtms, 
where,  from  the  equal  exlenl  of  his  atteinmciU?  in  PM- 
losopby  and  Pnelry  as  well  as  m  Divinity,  U«  vim  stylcsd 
tlie  ilnwerml  DocUr.     He  died  in  a*  i>,  1204* 

RICHARB  MIDDLETON, 

or  Ricardtfs  de  Media  Villa,  as  he  wrote  hiuiseU,  wmu 
a  Fruttciscan  Monk,  and  a  Professor  of  Thi^olop-y,  Had 
as  lucli  acquired  tjje  tille  of  the  Solid  and  Copknti 
Doctor,  He  died  iu  1304.  Like  most  of  his  brethwu 
of  the  School,  he  wrote  a  CommrnUtry  upon  Peter 
Lombard;  a  duty  which  seems  to  biive  been  undertaken 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  Age  by  ttll  who  sought  to 
dl^tiit^iiiHb.  theoi^elvcji  io  Bivipiiy, 

Few   men   of  Ins  lime   have  beUer  4/e»9M^ti^  of  their 
Country  aud  (*f  posterity,  ihaci 

STEPHEN  LANGTON, 

sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  it  was  in  bis 
Po^iiieal  mad  EpiHCopal  character  rather  than  in  that  of 
•  Theofa^cai  Writer;  ahh«n-rh  ht»  services  in  this  last 
fiipccl  were  far  from  contempt i hie.  The  story  of  his  life, 
0uial  lli«  oonsistoni  finrmesa  wrih  which  he  successively 
ivsiticdtlift' tyranny  of  the  Km?  tind  the  encroachments 
of  tiie  Fope,  befongs  to  I-  *  Tislory.     Previouily  to 

kbekvatkMi  t«  the  hty  rbury  (a.  d.  1206)  he 

fBBftssnl  Dtvinity  at  P^rn^  and  with  so  much  reputation, 
liMt^  althotifH  n  foretgner.  Ire  was  elected  Cllancellor 
of  the  University.  He  died  in  1228.  Of  his  Worlcs. 
cojLsktmg  cUwiAy  el*  Cofftmewfarffy  on  the  Scripture, 
•OK  \%  in  print  He  k  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
divided  tbe  Bible  into  Chapters. 

,  Another  ornament  of  the  Metropolitaxt  See  of  Eng- 
l^ddtiritig'  this  CenttLry  waa 

ST,  EDMUND  OF  CANTERBURY, 

He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Rich,  a  roerchant  of  Abing* 
(fon,  and  from  hks  earlicsi  yeara  manifested  the  seeds  of 
the  most  humble  and  devout  frame  of  mind  ;  a  disposition 
uMiiiii  be  did  not  belie,  when,  much  against  his  owa 
will,  (a.  d,  1234,)  at  the  special  recommendation  of  Pope 
Gregory,  he  was  elected  to  the  Primacy.  In  this  high 
office,  however,  he  found  nothing  but  cares ;  and  the 
shameless  conduct,  on  the  part  as  well  of  the  Court  of 
Borne  as  of  the  Crown  and  the  Clergy,  of  which  he  was 
compelled  to  be  the  witness,  and  sometimes  the  instru* 


ment,  so  disgu?ded  him,  thatr  at  lenpfth  (a.  d.  1249)  he  vo-       ^^ 
luntarily  retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Pontiguy  in  Franoe ;   v^T****^  f 
the    same  which   hod  before  afforded  an  asylum  to  his  the  Xlllth 
predecessor,  St.  Thomas  h.  Becket  He  died  there  within     Century, 
the  eama  year,  in  the   odour  of  sanctity.     His  merits  ^^ms^^^ 
were  acknowledged  by  an  act  of  canonization  on  tlic  part 
of  Pope  Innocent  1V^  in  1249;  and  still  bettor  by  tjie 
singular  veneration  in  which  hi^*  memory  w^isheld,  \x^  to 
a  recent  peritxl,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  place  of  his 
decease.      He  was  the  autlmr  of  a  Work  of  piety,  enti- 
tled Sipeculum  Ecclcsia:^  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
BihiioUu'ca  Paimm, 

Another  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  In  this  Century, 
and  who  fiuds  a  plac*  here  rather  from  htsrank  asstieh, 
than  fi'ain  tfie  iit\{Hjrtaiice  or  worth  ol'  his  writings^  ja 

JOHN  PECKHAM, 

a  native  of  Sussex,  and  a  Franciscan,  who,  during^  u 
resilience  he  made  at  Rome,  so  acquired  llie  favour 
of  the  Pope,  th»t  by  his  in!er«st  he  was  elected  to  the 
Primac}*  on  the  resignation  of  Robert  Kdlwarby  in  1278. 
Her  died  in  1991,  aHUff  hi>tdin«r  the  See  tbr  thirteen  y^ars, 
durtfiG^  which  time  he  bad  mciK  iinly  ^n^atly  etinched  his 
patron  kindred*  but  accumulated  a  fortune  of  fivcthntl- 
saiid  pouD(bK  (in  thoM  days  considered  an  enormouti  sum,) 
besides,  as  it  was  beLi«v«d,  liaTinir  Ttir^^olv  recoinpeiiBed 
the  Pope   for    his  promotion*      1  ted    a   Work 

called   Colfectoriiim  Dihiiorum,  \^  <    been    twice 

printed,  (Pans,  1514,  Colojfue,  1^41,)  l»cf»ides  various 
Tracts  of  Divinity,  which  jilill  remain  in  manuscript. 

The  Prelacy  of  England  during  IIj!«  Century  coukl 
boast  of  a  very  dilTeretit  character  from  the  la^t  men- 
tioned  in 


ROBERT  GROSTESTE, 

or  Grosbead,  (in  Latin  Rtyled  Robertus  Capito,)  Bishop 
of  Lincoln;  a  man  distinguished  not  more  by  tike 
depth  of  his  learning  and  the  vivacity  of  his  geniuiy 
than  by  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  disinlerestednes^  of 
his  life:  and  who  Rhone  among  all  his  contcniporanes 
by  the  firmness  Wftb  which  he  not  merely  opposed  the 
encroadimeiits  and  practices  of  the  Court  of  Home,  but 
openly  and  indignantly  sligmaliaed  them  as  utterly  »uiv 
ver&ive  both  of  the  doctnnea  of  the  Gospel  and  th« 
discipline  of  the  Church-  Some  ><triking  in^^tances  of 
this  conduct  on  his  part  are  related  iu  Matthew  Puria** 
He  was  born  in  Suffolk*  atnl  studied  at  Oaiford  mid 
Parts,  and  was  promoted  to  the  ^ee  of  Lincoln  in  1235* 
He  died  in  1253,  leaving  Itehtnd  a  considerable  number 
of  writings  both  in  Philosophy  and  Divinity.  Sorue  of 
these  have  been  printed,  and  sulbciently  confirm  tlie 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  both  ds  to  his  intcgrit^y 
of  principle,  and  the  extent  of  bis  learning 

PETER  THE  CHANTER 

(so  called  from  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  Churcli 
of  Paris)  is  the  author  of  a  Work  entitled  Fcrbism 
Ahbreoiaium^  which  is  frwp»ently  cited  with  pwiis*  by 
the  Dbinca  of  the  fbllowing  Ceirtone*.  J I  has  been 
printed.  (Mons,  1637,  4to,)  He  became  a  Monk  in 
the  Abbey  of  Long-pont,  where  he  died  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  Century,  Contemporary  wiUi  him  as  a 
Doctor  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris  waa 

•  HiH,  ud  mm,  1255,  p.  754 
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HWory.  PETER  OP  CORBEIL; 

he  had  heen  tutor  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  in  one  of 
his  letters  expresses  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  and 
Btiecessively  procured  him  the  preferments  of  Arch- 
deacon of  York,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  and  Archbishop 
of  Sens.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Sum  of  Theology 
and  of  various  Commentaries  upon  Scripture,  none  of 
which  have  been  printed,  although  they  procured  to 
him  a  very  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  died  in  1222. 

WILLIAM  OF  AUVERGNE 

became  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1228,  and  held  that  See 
till  his  death,  in  1249.  His  Works  (which  have  been 
printed  in  two  volumes  folio)  are  especially  remarkable 
for  the  force  and  severity  with  which  he  stigmatizes  the 
abuses  of  discipline  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the 
Church.* 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS 

was  a  Dominican  Friar,  and  Reader  and  Chaplain  to 
the  King  St.  Louis.  It  was  at  the  order  and  expense 
.  of  that  Prince  that  he  undertook  to  compose  a  great 
Work,  entitled  Speculum  Mqjus,  divided  into  four  heads 
of  Natural,  Doctrinal,  Historical,  and  Moral  Science, 
and  as  such  forming  a  kind  of  universal  Dictionary  of 
the  knowledge  of  Uiat  Age.  The  Work  b,  for  the 
most  part,  a  professed  compilation  from  other  authors ; 
but  some  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  last 
part,  or  the  Speculum  Morale^  being  nearly  verbatim 
the  same  with  the  second  division  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Vincent  is  said  to 
have  died  in  1256,  nearly  twenty  years  before  St 
Thomas,  of  whom  his  Sum  is  known  to  have  been  the 
latest  production.  The  most  probable  sifpposition  is  that 
this  portion  of  St.  Thomas's  Sum  was  interpolated  in  or 
added  to  the  Speculum  of  Vincent  by  some  of  the  earlier 
transcribers  of  the  latter  Work. 

HUGH  OF  ST.  CHER, 

near  Vienne,  in  Danphinc^.was  a  Brother  of  the  Order  of 
Dominicans,  of  which  he  became  Provincial,  and  was 
afterwards  (1245)  made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.; 
by  whom,  as  by  his  predecessor,  Gregory  IX.,  he  was 
employed  in  sever^  important  missions.  He  died  at  Or- 
Tieto,  in  March,  1268.  Notwithstanding  his  success  in 
the  public  and  political  situations  which  he  filled,  his 
prevailing  taste  was  for  a  life  of  retirement  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  the  last  his 
regret  that  he  had  suffered  himself,  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Cardinalship,  to  be  drawn  into  busier  scenes.  The 
Work  by  which  he  is  most  honourably  remembered  is  his 
Concordance  of  the  Bible ;  a  contrivance  of  which  he 
was  the  inventor,  and  which  he  completed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  Monks,  who  wrote  under  his  direc- 
tion^^  

*  See  DupiD,  Hi$t.  EecUt,  vol.  zi.  ch.  iiL  for  an  abftiact  of  a 
l^estiie  of  this  WiUiam  coBceming  the  Collation  of  Benefices. 


THOMAS  OP  CANTINPRE,  & 

a  Flemish  Divine,  also  of  the  Dominican  Order,  daimi  ^^ 
a  place  here,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  attached  ^J 
to  his  Work  entitled  Bonum  Univerwle,  seu  de  Apibut,  .^ 
in  which,  under  the  form  of  a  "  Fable  of  the  Bees^" 
he  illustrates  and  enforces  the  duties  of  the  different 
ranks  of  Society  in  their  carriage  towards  each  other. 
He  died  in  1263.*     His  booki  has  been  several  times 
printed.t 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Domi- 
nican Order  at  this  time,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention 
of 

RAYMOND  DE  PENNAFORTE, 

of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Latins  who  undertook  to  vanquish  the  Jews 
and  Saracens  by  reason  and  argument,  rather  than  by 
terror  and  force,^  was  bom  at  Barcelona  about  the 
year  1 177,  and  studied  and  afterwards  professed  the  Cknon 
Law  with  great  distinction  at  Bologna.  On  his  return  to 
his  Country  in  1222,  he  found  the  Dominican  Order  just 
established.  He  immediately  took  the  habit  himself, 
and  in  1238  was  elected  General ;  but  this  dignity  he 
soon  resigned,  and  uniformly  refused  every  other  that 
was  offered  to  him,  passing  the  rest  of  his  life,  which 
was  prolonged  to  nearly  a  century,  in  his  Convent  at 
Barcelona.  He  died  in  January,  1275,  and  three  Cen- 
turies after  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Be- 
sides a  compilation  of  the  Decretals,  which  he  made  at 
the  desire  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  Raymond  composed  an 
excellent  Summa  of  C^ses  of  Conscience  for  the  use  of 
confessors,  which  was  probably  the  earliest  Work  of  its 
kind  that  has  appeared  .§ 

Of  the  same  city,  and  of  the  same  Religious  Order, 
was 

RAYMOND  OF  MARTINS. 


who  similarly  distinguished  himself  by  his  ( 
with  the  Jews  and  Saracens  ;  to  qualify  himself  for  which 
service,  by  the  recommendation  of  Raymond  of  Peoaa- 
forte,  he  acquired,  what  was  very  rare  at  thai  time,  m 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Languages. 
Thus  accomplished,  he  produced  his  celebrated  hooky 
the  Pugio  Fidei;  a  Work  which  is  still  considered  one 
of  the  most  conclusive  of  its  kind,  and  which  has  been 
more  than  once  reprinted  with  the  annotations  ci  tha 
learned.  II 


*  According  to  lipaos,  though  other  Writen  plaee  the  date  d 
Ms  death  nine  yeari  later.    See  Dupm,  XUIth  Centoiy,  ch.  ir.   • 
f  At  Douay,  in  1597, 1607,  and  1627. 

I  Moaheioi,  cent  zin.  ch.  hi.  If  thia  he  tnie  of  ih&  naftod 
which  he  employed  towarda  Infidela,  it  can  hardly  ajifdj  to  hia  mods 
of  dealing  with  Heretici,  aa  it  ia  known  that  he  waa  moat  imBB^ 
diately  and  actively  concamed  in  the  original  aatahUrimiaii  of  tfai 
Inquisition  both  in  Aragon  and  in  Langoedoc* 

}  The  beat  edition  ia  that  of  P.  La^  Lyon,  1718,  in  iolb: 
the  date  of  which  b  a  auffident  indication  that,  notwilhataodiag 
the  many  imitationa  of  ita  plan,  the  Work  op  to  a  late  period  i^ 
♦aifwd  ita  value* 

II  Partkularly  by  Joaeph  VoiaiD,  Pans,  1651|  and  hj  ! 
Caijpaoviui^  Laipaie,  1687. 
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Within  a  phort  monlli  ai\er  his  election  In  fill  the  tlirotie 
of  Jeru-iakm,  the  pious  a«d  {r^iUant  Godfrey  of  Botiillon 
WEis  siunmoiiet!  into  the  fieUl  lo  sustain  that  arrlmius 
ofBce  of  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre,  which  his 
modesty  had  preferred  to  the  Refjal  litle.  The  Khahf 
of  Ep^ypt,  ronsed  to  eqnal  indiprnalion  and  alttrm  byllie 
iiitelhjijeiice  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  immediately 
despatched  a  great  army  into  Palestine;  and  the  intlu- 
ejice  of  a  common  Religion  and  canse  attracted  nnme- 
rons  hordes  of  Tnrks  and  Saracens  lo  the  Fntimite 
slamlard.  The  usual  exnsrt^eration  of  the  Latin  Chro- 
niclers has  swoUen  the  Infidel  host  into  countless  my- 
riads: their  more  authentic  recx^rd  of  the  Christian  force 
shows  that  the  bamls  of  the  Crusatlern  had  already 
dwinilled,  since  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City,  to  five 
thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot  soldiers.  But 
the  champions  of  the  Crnss^  however  inferior  in  numbers, 
were  flushed  with  recent  victory,  and  animated  by  the 
uncoDipierable  energy  of  relt|^ious  and  martial  enthu- 
siasm. The  armies  met  at  Ascalon  ;  and  the  organiy.ed 
and  mail-clad  chivalry  of  Europe  once  more  triumphed 
over  the  disorderly  multitudes  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Arabia.  Ttie  Falimites  fled  at  the  first  charge  of  God- 
frey and  Tancred  ;  and  the  only  resistance  which  the 
Cinsiiders  encountered  was  from  a  bund  of  five  thoumvtid 
block  Africans;  who»  after  the  discharge  of  a  i^alling 
fli-^ht  of  arrows  from  an  ambusht  astonished  the  Latins 
by  a  novel  mode  of  close  combat  with  balls  of  iron  fast- 
ened lo  leathern  t!ion^s,  which  tiiey  swunj^  with  terrific 
elTect,  But  after  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  the  des- 
perate courage  and  rude  weapons  of  these  Barbarians 
were  vainly  opposed  to  the  sharp  lances  and  physical 
weight  of  the  Christian  i^ens-d'armerie  ;  and  their  destruc- 
tion or  fliglit  completed  the  easy  and  merciless  victory 
of  the  Crusaders.  Of  the  Infidel  host,  the  incredible 
numbers  of  thirty  thousand  in  the  battle,  and  sixty 
thousand  in  the  pursuit,  are  declared  to  have  been 
slaughtered  :  while  of  the  Lutins  scarcely  a  man  bad 
been  killed.  An  immense  booty,  the  spoils  of  the 
Egyptian  camp»  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and 
the' Ktandaid  and  sword  of  the  Khalif,  being  alone  re- 
served from  the  division  of  the  plunder,  were  piously 
mispended  by  Godfrey  over  the  altar  of  the  Sepulclire  at 
Jerusalem.* 

Th€  victory  of  Ascalon  was  the  last  combined  exploit 


Crti«adea. 


of  the  heroes  of  the  First  Crusade,  Havings  accom-  Progre«i 
plished  their  vow,  and  bidtten  a  farewell  to  their  mag-  of  the 
nanimotta  leader,  most  of  the  surviving  Princes  and 
Chieftains  of  the  Holy  War  departed  for  Europe. 
Boemond  was  eslablrshed  at  Antioch,  and  Baldwin  at 
Edessa:  but  of  all  his  compeers,  Godfrey  could  induce 
only  the  devoted  Tancred  to  share  his  forlunes;  and 
no  more  than  three  hundred  Knights  and  as  many  lljou- 
sand  foot  soldiers  remained  for  the  defence  of  Palestine. 
But  the  terror  of  the  Christian  arms  )>roved,  for  a  seiii?on 
at  least,  a  sufficient  prottction  to  the  new  Stale  ;  the 
Mijsulmans  were  easily  expelled  from  the  sfiores  of 
Lake  Gencsareth  ;  and  the  Emirs  of  Ascdlon,  Ca»saren, 
and  Acre,  hastened  to  deprecate  the  hostility  of  the 
Crusading  King  by  submission  and  tribute.  The  re- 
mainder of  God(rey*s  brief  reign  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  intrigues  of  Daimbert,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  had 
been  a]>pointed  by  Pope  Pivschal  M.*  lo  succeed  Adhe- 
mar  of  Puy  ua  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  and  had  now 
been  invejJted  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  As 
Chief,  in  this  double  capacity,  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
the  Ka^jt,  I>Lumberl  audaciously  claimed  the  disposal  of 
those  acquisitions,  which  the  heroes  of  the  Crusade  had 
carved  out  with  their  own  good  suords  ;  and  Injth  God- 
frey and  Boemond  condescended  to  receive  from  liis 
hands,  as  vassals  of  the  Church,  the  Feudal  investiture 
of  the  States  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  But  even  this 
submission  did  not  satisfy  tlie  pride  and  cupidity  of 
Daimbert ;  he  claimed  the  entire  possicssion  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jatfa  ;  and  Godfrey,  who  shrarik  with  super- 
elitious  horror  from  the  i<lea  of  a  contest  with  the  Church, 
was  glad  to  compound  with  (he  demand  of  the  rapacious 
Prelatef  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  latter  city, 
and  a  i>ortion,  including  the  Sepulchre  itself,  of  the  sacred 
Capital  The  Patriarch  further  extorted  the  monstrous  j^e^^ti^^f 
condition,  that  the  unreserved  dominion  of  all  Jeru-  Oydfrcy* 
salem  should  escheat  to  his  See,  in  case  Ciudfrey  died  a.  d. 
without  issue.     That  event  occurred  tno  shortly  for  the     1100. 


•  Albertuj  AqtMMii,  p.  290—294,    Wilkimiii  Tyr.  p.  7S3— 
773, 

VOL.  XU  '^^^ 


•  Acconlin^  to  the  ynil^at  belief,  Pope  UrUn  IL  di^l  of  joy 
oa  learning  the  coimut»t  of  Jt-nisattni :  hut,  a»  Mr,  MilU  has  ob- 
wrved,  (Htii  o/  the  Ciutudes,  vol.  i,  p,  'i68.)  the  dc«ra*e  of  thut 
Poatiff  occurred  only  fifteen  dayi  mftrt  the  captnrp  of  the  cityj  and 
therefore  too  Koon  to  have  been  produced  by  the  Tcc«ipt  of  ihe  gUd 
iiiti-hi^ence  ia  Italy. 

\  Kvrti  the  ArchLJihop  ofT)Te,  rWspite  of  the  leal  for  the  »upi«- 
macj'  of  the  C  hurch  which  he  may  bf  suppoved  luituraUy  to  haro 
felt,  i»  disj^iistetl  by  tlie  aiidacioiiii  prcttMiMoni  of  Ihe  Putnarcb,  ami 
reUtes  tbu  tale  with  iudiguaut  candour.     WUl.  Tyr,  p.  771. 
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liapplness  of  a  people,  whom  the  ^ood  Prince  governed 
with  paternal  benevolence  ;  and  to  Ihe  sorrow,  not  ouly 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but  even  of 
their  Musylman  tributaries,  he  breaihed  his  last,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty  years,  five  days  preceding  the  first 
anuiversary  of  his  reign.* 

On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  Barons  of  the  L&tm 
Kingdom  of  Palestine  indignantly  refused  to  ratify  the 
promised  cession  which  the  Patriarch  demanded  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  unimpaired  rights  of  the  Crown 
over  Jerusalem  should  be  bejrtowed  with  its  temporal 
sovereignty.  Tancred  desired  that  the  election  should 
fall  orT  his  relative  Boemond,  Prince  of  Antioch  :  but 
that  Prince  had,  at  this  critical  juncture^  been  made  pri- 
soner by  an  Armenian  Chieftain,  whose  territories  he 
had  unjustly  invaded  ;  and  a  general  feeling  that  some 
preference  was  due  to  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Bouil- 
lon decided  the  choice  of  the  Barons  in  favour  of  Baldwin, 
Prince  of  Edcssa.  Resigning  his  Principality  to  his 
relative  and  namesake,  ^dwin  du  Bourg,  the  brother 
of  Godfrey  hastened  to  the  Holy  City;  and,  after  some 
fruitless  opposition,  the  Patriarch  solemnly  crowned  the 
new  King  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Church  of  Bethlehem. 
The  memory  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  sustained 
from  Baldwin,  inspired  Tancred  with  a  more  excusable 
and  lasting  repugnance  to  his  pretensions ;  and  refusing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  an  enemy,  the  Italian  Chieftain 
retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Anlioch,  of  which  he  assumed 
the  regency  during  the  eapltvlty  of  Boemond.  But  au 
accommodation  was  efTected  by  the  good  o(!ices  of  the 
Barons  ;  and  the  King  and  the  Regent  of  Antioch  were 
left  at  leisure  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  States 
against  the  common  Musutman  enemy.f  The  character 
of  Baldwin  rose  with  his  elevation  ;  and,  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalemf  he,  who  during  the  Crusade  had  di?;gusted 
Ills  compeers  by  a  set  fish  and  treacherous  ambition,  dis- 
played a  disinterested  and  magnanimous  devotion  to  his 
Regal  duties,  which  won  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
people,  and  proved  him  no  unworthy  successor  of  his 
brother.  During  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  not  only 
sustained  with  zeal  and  ability  the  arduous  office  of 
defending  the  Latin  State  from  the  assaults  of  the  Infi* 
dels,  but  extended  its  limits  and  increased  its  security. 

In  these  efforts  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  remains 
of  several  armaments  from  Europe,  which  may  be  re- 
garded OS  a  supplement  to  the  First  Crusade*  The 
spirit  which  had  animated  that  enterprise  still  burned 
with  undiminished  intensity  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  Hugh  of  Vermandois»  and  Stephen  of  Chartrcs, — 
the  same  leaders  who  had  retired  with  little  honour  from 
their  first  expedition, — the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  of 
Bavaria,  the  Counts  of  Burgundy,  of  Vend  5  me,  of  Ncvera, 
and  of  Parma,  and  of  other  Princes,  severally  conducted 
into  Asia  whole  armies  of  French,  Gascon,  Flemiidi,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  Crusaders,  whose  aggref^ate  has  been 
computed  by  a  modern  Writer  at  the  astonishing  number 
of  little  less  than  half  a  million  of  men.j  Tliese  succes- 
sive hosts  took  the  same  route,  and  encountered  the 
same  sufferings  and  disasters,  from  the  dubious  fafth  of 
the  Byzantine  Court,  the  incessant  attaclts  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  triple  scourge  of  the  Rword,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, which  had  swept  otf  the  myriads  of  tlieir  pre  cur* 

♦  Albert,  p.  294—299.      Guibcrt,  p.  537—554.    WiU.  Tjr. 
^773—775. 

t  Albert,  p.  SOO— 308,    Will.  Tfr.  p.  775,  776, 
I  UilU,  fh«i»  of  Crutaiittf  vol.  i.  p,  290^  aote. 


sors,*  But  a  very  small  proportion,  of  those  who 
reached  the  Bosphonis,  survived  the  horrors  of 
passage  through  Asia  Minor :  yet  the  rennnant 
entered  Syria  still  fed  the  Christian  cause  la  Palestii 
with  a  constant  supply  of  veteran  warriors  ;  and  by  111 
»id,  and  more  especially  by  that  of  some  maritime  cxp 
ditions  from  the  European  shores,  many  Mosul  man  f 
vasions  were  repelled,  and  many  conquests  achieved. 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Baldwin  I.,t  after  redadn 
AzotuB,  was  enabled  to  form  the  siege  of  Acre  ;  and  \ 
the  opportune  arrival  of  an  armament  of  seventy  Geaoei 
galleys,  filled  with  Crusaders,  in  the  following  SpriiM 
that  valuable  conquest  was  completed  after  a  pTotracti 
resistance.  Beritus  and  Sarepta  were  also  reduced  aa 
converted  into  Christian  lordships ;  and  Sidon  beca^ 
the  next  object  of  assault.  With  an  interval  of  foi 
years,  two  fleets  of  Scandinavian  Crusaders,  who  m 
performed  the  long  voyage  from  the  Baltic  througli  ti 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Syrian  shores,  ooopei^lcd  wM 
the  Christian  forces  of  Palestine  in  the  siege  of  I 
City ;  and  although  the  first  attempt  was  xeptUsed,  t 
second  proved  successfuLJ 

All    these   acquisitions   were    incorporated    into 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     But  a  more    important 
sion  of  the  Christian  territories  in  Syria  had  meanwhij 
been  etfected,  and  added  to  the  number  of  distiDet  J 
cipalities.     The  veteran  Count  of  Thoulotise 
upon  some  of  the  French  Princes  whom^  in  the  i 
mental  Crusade,  he  had  guided  with  the  remains  oft 
forces  through  Asia  Minor,  to  suhja|rate  Tortosa  on  I 
coast  of  Syria   for  his  benefit.     The    nucleus  ofai 
State  was  thus  formed,  which  Raymond   emplojed  1 
Provencal  troops  in  extending  r  but  he  died  befoieJ 
could  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Tripoli*! 
object  of  his  ambition  and  the   destined  Capital  of 


*  Both  the  Coimtt  of  Vefmaadoii  and  of  Chaitiei,  wli^ 
thenuii^lves  compeHed  by  the  |)Ubltc  contempt  of  a  Cbivalfooi 
letuTu  ti)  Polestiritff  p^riihed  in  the  atlempt  to  i«de«fn  tbe 
which  tfae^  had  lust  l^y  the  former  abandoameat  of  tbrir  O 
TUW9.     Thti  great  Caunt  of  Vermaodoii  died  at  T^irtuft  of 
Tvceived  in  hattle   with  the  TutIcb  of  Cilicia  ;  and  the  Cmaat. 
Chartret  oaly  lurvived  his  i«coiul  nmrch  into  Pftlefliae  to 
pritnoer  and  murdered  in  the  frontier   «r«rfare    by  fki  ' 
Mtitiuhnuis,      He  had  been    driven    to  engage    in    the 
menlar}^  Crusade  by  the  hlgh-tpirited  nfptoaelics  of  his 
AdeU^  dau^htt:r  of  our  Nonnaa  Conqnerof,  who  had  vwomlo 
him  ao  peace  untiJ  he  ahould  rirpair  hw  diilionour.     B«  ««t  I 
to   Stephm,  our  Euf;Iiih  Uturpcr.     Oidtric  VitaL  p.  790 — 7\ 
Will.  Tyr.  p.  7S1— 787.    Albert,  p.  315—325.    Anna  Cavw^ 
lib.  1%,  p.  331.  J 

f  In  tUe  preceding  mr,  the  Kin^  of  Jenmdem  had  umnfd 
eKcapl^d  captivity  m  death,  through  a  rash  aaaaiilt  which  ke  irciivl 
t]|Mu  thi:  Kgyutiau  invadezs  of  Pakatiiie  with  a  ▼ai^gnwd  oC  cita 
£^w  huudrt^d  borse.  Hia  followers  were  Ofawhstmad  hf  i^A 
iiiin^lwrs  and  almost  all  cut  to  piece* ;  and  it  waa  oa  ffak 
that  the  t'ount  of  Chartrva  waa  taken  and  mordervd*  Aa 
Haldwiti's  eHoape  presents  one  of  the  few  gteamsi  of 
tnant  which  reliine  thodarkpictuteofaiaaatical.il 
far«i.  Upon  &onie  former  occasion »  Balditiji  had 
Saracun  woman,  whos«:  Bi^ht  wan  arr«iled  by  the  pan^  of 
flUfl,  ttfftT  bumanfly  rtndf  rin^'  het  e»t'ry  attrntkonj,  In  ' 
and  hcT  iofant  in  aafety.  Tht^  husband  was  aerrraff  in 
tmiks,  whttn  Baldwin,  of ler  ttie  aluu^hter  of  hia  toif 
ctiltj  reached  a  co^^lk  whith«r1ha  victora  inunedialcU'  ffn 
Thu  ^>lacti  waa  Hurroimded,  ar*d  the  c4ptiiro  of  the  &xitg 
t)ei'n  mevitablCf  if  tlie  graK'ful  Kmir  had  not  •ocrvtJy  u 
watU  at  Tnidni|;ht.  annoimred  his  ilecif^  of  deli^erinf; 
i^f  liis  wife  and  cbild,  aud,  at  the  haxanl  of  hts  uwa 
him  in  safety  from  ihe  Cttsilvi  which  BaUw in  'Wd 
when  it  waii  1»tormt^dj  and  tho  whole  ^arriaoo  put  to  tha 
Tyr.  p.  787,  788. 

t  kht^^  M^'-Mb,    Wilt  lyr^f 
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wf.    Oriental!  dominions.     Some  years  aflerwards,  tlimt  con- 
'^-^  quest  was  effected  for  his  eldest  son  Bertrand,by  the  King 
™       of  Jerusalem*  seconded  by  al)  the  Latin  Princes  of  ih© 
3'       East,  ami  a  Pisuii  and  Genoese  fket.     Tripoli,  with  its 
^-      surnmnding  district  and  dependencies,  was  then  erected 
by  Baldwin  into  a  County  for  the  House  of  Thoidoiise; 
^'       and  this  new  State,  which,  aUhous^h  feudally  subject  to 
^      the  Crown  of  Jerusalem,  partook  in  extent  and  dignity 
FTME  »atherof  the  characicr  ofa  sovereign  Principality  than  of 
.y  OP  a  mere  Fief,  contributed  much  by  its  position  between  the 
J.       lerritorics  of  Antioch  and  Palestine  to  secure  and  cement 
n.       the  communication  and  strength  of  the  Christian  power.* 
(9,      Out  the  affairs  of  A ntiocb   were  perpetually  embroiled 
fi*>n     by  the  restless  ambition  of  its  Prince-     During  his  cap- 
»<>cli,  liyiiy  i,^   Armenia,   the  government  of  that  State  was 
ably  administered  by  Tancred  :   but  after  obtaining  his 
release),  Bocmond,  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  in- 
volved himself  in  a  new  war,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Pisans.     The  Byzantine  arms  prevailing  by  laudy 
Boemond  sailed  to  Europe  to  plot  a  diversion  against 
the  Grecian  territories  of  his  ancient  enemy ;  and  having 
succeeded   by  his   martial   reputation  in  assembhng  a 
large  army  of  Crusaders  in  France  and  Italy,  he  landed 
al  Durazzo*     Alexius  was  then   glad  to   conclude  an 
accommodation  with  liini;    and    the   Crusading   forces 
pursuing  the  usual  route  through  the  Byzantine  territo- 
ries to  Palestine,  the  Prince  of  Antioch  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year.     After  his  decease, 
the  noble-minded  Tancred  continued  to  rule  the  Syrian 
Principality,  until   his  Chivalrous   career  was  appropri- 
ately terminated  by  a  mortal  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  battle ;  and  aAer  some  uninteresting  revolutions 
in  the  government  of  Antioch,  the  eldest  son  of  Boe- 
mond, who  bore  bis  name>  finally  arrived  in  Asia,  and 
successfully  claimed  the  Principahty  as  bis  inhentance.t 
Meanwhile  the  isolated  State  of  Edessa,  surrounded  on 
I,        ail  sides  by  Armenian  and  Turkish  enemies,  was  only 
preserved   from  destruction  by  the  heroic  valour  of  its 
Count,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and  his  relative^  Joscelyn  de 
Courtcnay,  a  member  of  a  noble  French  House  which 
was  rendered   more  illustrious  by   his  exploits  in  the 
East^  than   by  the  subsequent  alliance  of  a  coltaterat 
branch  wilh  the  Iloyal  blood  of  France,  and  a  successson 
of  three  Emperors  to  the  Latin  throne  of  Constaatt* 
uople.l 


♦  Will  Tyr.  p.  791— 796. 

f  Biululplna  Cad.  p.  327—330.  Fulclier>  p.  41 9,  420.  Alb«it. 
p,  340—354.  Will*  Tyr.  p,  792—807,  Amm  Comaena,  lib.  aciv. 
pw  32y— 419. 

X  The  Ailveaturos  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Joscelyn  do 
C^urtenay  underwent  in  the  Eatt^  as  well  as  his  Cluvalrous  deeds, 
might  forin  the  griHtodwork  of  a  tale  of  Ri>iiiaace.  He  had  originally 
afcoBipauted  the  Count  of  Ghartieii  from  fiurope  in  the  tiuppleatentary 
Cnuade^  and  aetUiad  at  Edessa  with  hia  relation  Baldwin^  to^«thi;r 
with  whom  he  was  taken  prisonvr  in  a  defeat  which  the  Crusader* 
mijitaiiwd  from  tha  Erair  of  Alejipo,  After  five  years*  captivity,  the 
friends  were  released  by  the  strata^m  of  some  Armenian  partisaut, 
who,  enteriDf^  the  fortress  tn  which  they  were  confined,  tu  the  dis- 

Sii««  of  moukii  and  traders,  surprised  and  mWw  the  Turkish  e»irisan. 
aid  win  then  bestowed  a  portion  of  the  Edesstue  tertitone*  in  so* 
vereif^nfy  iijioa  Courtenay.  But  upon  some  jealousy,  Joscelyn  was 
treaeherouiily  lured  to  Kdossa  by  his  benefador,  put  to  the  torture, 
and  ctJtni»ene«l  toresij^n  his  domains.  ludi;^nant  at  this  trc«lme«it, 
Courteniiy  withdrew  to  Jerusalem,  where  hin  aer?ia.'s  ni^ulnat  th^  luft- 
dels  wi^rv  rewunJed  by  BtiliJwin  I.  with  thoTiberiad  fur  u  Fiet  Not- 
ififhftlatidln^  the  wrong*  l^'  whieH  his  patron  had  canceled  fonner 
iHjnefits^  Jofcielyu  ueuerously  promoted  hia  vlevattim  t*  the  Ihrono 
of  Jeiuaalein,  aad  rt6nTed  the  County  of  Kdeua  fn)««  his  gratilwKs 


By  the  death  of  his  kinunan  Baldwin  L  the  Count 
of  Edessa  was  called  to  receive  the  Crown  of  Jerusa- 
lem. On  the  junction  of  new  bands  of  CniMders  from 
Europe,  Baldwin  I.  had  been  encouraged  to  revenge 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of 
Egypt,  by  an  inirasion  of  that  Country  ;  and  his  career 
of  victory  on  this  expedition  was  cut  short  only  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Leaving  no  issue,  he,  with  his  last 
breath,  recomn^nded  bis  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg 
for  his  successor;  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  Cru- 
sadings host  into  Palestine,  which  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  dejection  produced  by  his  deathi 
the  Latin  Prelates  and  Barons  were  induced  by  respect 
for  his  memory  and  the  claims  of  consanguinity,  as 
well  as  by  the  advice  of  Joscelyn  de  Courtenny,  to 
confirm  his  choice.  Baldwin  du  Bourg  was  thereto  re 
elected  without  opposition  to  fill  tlie  vacant  throne,  and 
immediately  recompensed  the  services  of  Courtenay 
by  resigning  to  him  the  possession  of  the  County  of 
Edessa,  The  principal  event  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II. 
was  the  reduction  ol'Tyre.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  Ord^ 
\^Q  Falieri,  who  had  led  the  navy  of  his  Republic  on  a 
martial  pilgrimage  to  the  coast  of  Palestine,  was  induced^ 
after  bargaining  for  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of 
one-third  of  that  city,*  to  cooperate  in  the  undertaking; 
and  by  a  siege  of  five  months  the  difficult  conquest 
was  achieved.  Tyre  was  erected  into  aii  Archbishopric 
under  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a  City,  which,  though  fallen  from  its  ancient 
grandeur,  was  still  the  most  opulent  {X)rt  on  the  Syriaa 
coast,  and  had  formed*  the  last  strong- hold  of  the 
Musulmans  in  Palestine,  the  Latin  power  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  greatest  consolidation  and  se* 
curity.t 

When  the  Kiagdom  of  Jerusalem  had  thus  acquired 
its  utmost  extent,  it  embraced  all  the  Country  of  Pales- 
tine between  the  sea- coast  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia, 
from  the  City  of  Beritus  on  the  North  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt  on  the  South  :  forming  a  territory  about  sixty 
leagues  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  and  exclusive 
of  the  County  of  Tripoli,  which  stretched  Northward 
from  Beritus  to  the  borders  of  the  Antiochan  Principahty. 
The  whole  territory  both  of  the  Kingdom  and  County 
was  occupied  by  the  warriors  of  the  Cross,  as  we  have 

Btldwio,  a  second  tiaie  fallintf  into  the  hands  of  the  lofidela  aftac 
ha  had  become  King,  Joscelyn  ohtaioed  his  Ubemtion  amoag  the 
ooaaeqtumcea  of  tha  uU  of  Tyre.  The  death  of  tlie  hero  at  an  odr 
vsoced  age  was  a  worthy  termination  of  his  exploits.  Being  unahle 
to  sit  iMihor6eha«k,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  fieid ;  the  Ma* 
inlmaas  fled  at  the  very  report  of  his  presence ;  aod  he  died  giving 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  the  mere  fame  of  his  ancient  prowess  sufficed 
to  scatter  the  eaetniee  of  God.    Will.  Tjt.  p.  853, 

*  All  the  maritime  Republics  of  Italy,  with  their  characteristic 
mercantile  cupidity,  extorted  great  commercial  advantages  as  tha 
price  of  their  services  to  the  Crusaders.  At  Acre,  the  Genoese  ob- 
tained a  street  and  many  privilc^s  in  return  for  the  aid  of  tlietr 
fleet  in  the  siege  i  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  "9 L)  tlw  Pisans,  by  treaty  with 
Tancred,  were  rewarded  in  like  manner  for  their  services  to  the 
State  uf  Antioch,  with  the  property  of  a  street  botli  in  that  Capital 
and  in  Laodicea;  (Muratorii  Anitq.  ItaL  Ahd^^iCvi,  Disa-  30.)  tha 
Venetiaus,  in  addition  to  their  settlement  at  Tyre,  received  by  sti- 
pulation a  church  and  street  ia  Jerusalem  t  and  thrmij^hout  tha 
Chniitian  possessions  in  Palesttae  and  S  '1>b  three 

Rupublics  contended,  often  with  bload^^  uf  esta* 

hlbhing  places  of  exdiangei  sad  enjoy  in  ^^  tui:  ..^.-n.^vwi.  ,.-,  exclusive 
privileges  of  trade.  SabeUicus,  Ht*L  /  met.  dec.  i,  Ub.  vL  Marini, 
Storta  Civ,  fi  FtiH,  del  Qmunertw  de'  /  ertciiaw,  vol.  m.  lib.  i.  cap. 
4-^,  &c. 

t  Albert,  p.  365-377.  Fnkhw.  jw  423-440*  WilL  T^u 
p.  805 — 846.  pouinu 
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Hi^tary.    showu  in  a  former  part  of  thSs  Voluinei*  upon   Ihe 
6:(rictest  principles  of  a  Feudal  settlement,  with   all   the 
sybdi  visions  and  condi  lions  of  ten  ore  wliich  betong:ecl 
io   that    marital  Polity,     Its  adoption   was  8iig:^^estedt 
not  more  by  every  feelings  and  custom  of  the  Ag:e  which 
the  conquerors  Iiad  brought  with   ihem  from  Europe, 
than   by  the   nbviotis  necessity  of  such  a  state  of  per- 
pelual   preparation   for  the   public  defence  Bg;ainst  the 
incessant   assaults  of  their   luhdel  enemies;  and   it  is 
almost  needless  to   repeat  that   under  no  other  form  of 
soitlementj  probably,  couhl   the  Latin    contjuests   have 
been  preserved  by  ihe  scanty  array  of  their  resident  de- 
fen  deni  in  so  unremitting;  a  warfare  with  the  myriads  of 
Turkish    and    Ef^yptian    Musulmans,     At    its    highest 
computation,  indeed,  the  Feudal  force  of  the  Kiugdnni 
of  Jerusalem  would   appear  very  inadequate  to  its  pro* 
tectiun.     The  four  great  Fiefs  of  Ja^fa,  Galilee,  Ca^sarea, 
and  Tripoli,  with  the  Royal  Cities  of  Jernsalem,  Tyre, 
Acre,  and  Naplousa,  and  the  other  Lordships   in  chief 
of  inferior  extent,  which  composed  lite  wliole  Kine^dom, 
owed  and  covdd  furnish  the  services  of  tio  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hntirired  Ktiights  or  mounted  men-at- 
orms  ;  and   Itieir  follovvers  with   the  conting-ent  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Commercial  Communities,  all  of  which 
were  bound  to  render  aid  to  the  King  on  lower  Feudal 
tenures  than  the   Kninlits*  fees,  constituted  a  militia,  for 
ihe  greater  part  probably  of  archers  on  foot,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  thonsand  in  number.^     U   may  be  inferred 
that    the    whole   popniation    of   martial   colonists  jrom 
Europe  coyld  scarcely  supjily  even  this  provisioUi scanty 
as  it  was,  for  the  public  defence  ;  and  the   policy  or  tiie 
domestic  wants  of  the  conquerorn  encouraged  tiie  settle- 
ment in  Palestine  of  the  native  ChnsUans  of  Syria  and 
Armenia,  and  evenof  Musulmao  tributaries  for  the  tu!- 


*  ¥^T  same  particulars  of  th©  Coastitution  of  the  Kingilom  of 
Falestini',  see  the  Kssay  un  the  Ft'udul  System  in  tins  Volume. 
r<J57,  458. 

f  The  ingtiftition  of  the  FeiitUl  Cotle  of  JiTusultm  dates  from 
tin:  tirst  year  of  ilw  Latin  Conquait,  ami  its  CDiniiilLiliua  was  di» 
fecttd  l*j  Godfrey  dt*  Bouillyii  hiinjielf:  who,  wiih  Hit  jidvice  of 
the  Patriarch und  Barons,  appoioted  several  Commissiomrii among 
the  Crusaders  most  learned  in  the  IViidal  statutes  and  cu^rtoma  of 
Kufope  to  frame  a  body  of  iiimiW  Laws  for  the  jieu*  Kijigtlom. 
Tlifeir  di^^ost  was  Holemiily  accf]itvd  in  a  pcnmd  assimbiy  of  Pre- 
lates and  BaronK  ;  amJ  under  the  btkofthc  Amsrs  ik  Jirmalfm 
became  tlieocefurtli  the  ruco^rnlKcd  Code  of  the  Latin  SJnfe.  The 
orimal  Instrument  which  wft»  deposifeJ  in  the  Holy  Sepnlchre^ 
and  revised  and  considerably  enlargetl  by  the  le^Mshvtum  of  succeed- 
ing reigns,  is  said  to  have  l>een  lo^t  at  the  c  apt  me  of  Jerusalem  by 
Sttladiii  :  but  during  the  lost  agony  of  thu  expiring  Stale,  th<j 
pToyiston**  of  the  Code,  which  had  been  pR'siL'r\erl  by '  traditionary 
»nd*  ciisfomary  authority,  were  a^'ain  collectid  in  a  written  form, 
A.  ».  t25(),  by  Jean  d'lbclin,  Coxml  of  Jafik^  one  of  the  four  great 
Barons  of  the  Kiugdom  ;  and  a  wecond  and  fijuil  revisiou  was  pre- 
pAn?d  in  C^pniSj  a.  d.  1365,  by  sixtetti  CoinmisHimiers  for  !he  use 
cf  thti  Latm  Kin^fdora  in  that  Islaod.  From  a  MS  of  thii  Cypriot 
rtrMton,  in  the  Vatican  Libran't  was  published  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1 69(J, 
by  Thaumaysiere,  thw  edition  of  the  .^ijn*^f  de  Jtr^imif^n^  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  our  actjiiaintanec  with  this  '^  precious  moaii- 
ment,**  as  a  great  Writer  haa  justly  termed  it,  '*  of  Feudai  Juris- 
prndtnce."  But  for  the  history  of  the  Code,  see  MsiitiM  de  Jcrvm* 
iem  apud  ThatiraaBsicre,  Preface. 

I  Gibbon  (ch.  Iviii.)  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  estimating  the 
numbtr  of  Knifjhts' fees  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  exclu* 
tweo!  Tripoli,  as  six  hundred  and  sixty -six.  andap[ieiirs  tohavecon- 
fouudcd  the  contingent  of  the  fourliojal  Cities,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing Io  thA!  ,-r««f<ff,  furnisliud  that  number,  with  the  total  Knightly 
array  of  th«  Realm.  He  cites  Sanutus,  indevd,  (Secrfia  Ftdt/tum 
Cruciif  Yih.  iii.)  aa  stating  the  number  of  Knights'  f*ees  in  each  of 
the  great  Baronies  of  Jaffa,  Galike,  and  Cnesarea,  at  one  himdmJ 
only,  but  the  verj'  siiperior  authority  of  the  At*uct  rate«  them  eK- 
pressly  at  ivq  hundred  each.    Auifet,  c.  a24---33 1 . 
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tivation  of  the  soil  and  the  supply  of  mechanical 
From  Ihe  commingling  of  blood  between  the  Cmsa* 
and  all  these  people  in   the  enfeebling-  climate    of 
EasU  was  produced  a  spurious   and   effeminale 
contemptuously  designated  by  the  Writers  of  their 
as  PiiUani^  or  Ponlains^  who  had  so  utterly  degener; 
from  the  valour  of  their  European  fathers,    us  to  fill 
laud  withmitcontributinc^  to  the  slreug^th  of  the  State, 
But  the  Feudal  army  of  the  KiniT-dom  of  Jenisa! 
and  tlie  casual  reinforcement  of  new    Crusaders    fri 
Europe,  tbrmcd  not  the  only  defences  of  Palestine*   ' 
itnioti  of  fanuttcal  and  marital  ardour  gave  birth  to  I 
famous  OrclLis  of  Relig^ious  Chivalry,  which  wei«  \ 
cially  enrolled  under  (he  banners  of  the  Cross;  ood 
Christian  cause  in  the   East  was  lon^:  sustained   by 
emulous  valour,  lhoup:h  not  unlrequently  injuretl  by  ( 
less  worthy  rivalry,  of  the  Knights  of  the    Hoftpilal 
St.  John  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.     The  ori; 
of  both  these  remarkable  institutions,  which  rose  Io  ceF 
brily  by  martial  achievement,  may  be  traced  to  pcrpo 
simply  of  pious  a:ul  practical  benevolencie.     X^ongbefi 
the  era  of  ihe  Ci'isades,  some  Italian   merchants  pq| 
chased  a  license  from  the   Mosul  man    rulers  of  J 
Iem  to  found  in  that  City  an  Hospital,  tog^ether 
Chapel,  which  they  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Eleenid 
syuary — a  canonized  Patriarch  of  Alexandria — for  ti 
relief  and  wayfarini^  entertainment    of  sick    Br>d    podj 
pilgrims.     By  the  alms  of  tlie  wealthier  Chrv  f 

ants  of  the  Sepulchre,  and   by  charitable  cxh  a 

which  the  meichants  of  AmalH   zealously    collected  ti 
Italy*  and  as  relij^nously  transmitted    to  Jerusaletn^  tm 
establishjnent  was  supported  ;  and  its  duties  were  peii 
Ibrmed  by  a  few  Benedictine  Monks,  w  ith    tlie  aid  m 
such  lay  brethren  among-  the  European  pilgrims  as  wetl 
induced  to  extend  their  penitential  %'ows  la  a  prnira^t,-! 
residence  in   the   Holy  Land.f     Perhaps   Ibi 
habitual  respect  of  the  Mohammedan  mind  for  cii.tM.ai-.Ci 
Ibundalions,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  mig^ht  escape,  bul| 
certainly  it  was  sntfca'd  to  outlive,  the  storms  of  £g)^ 
tian  and  Tnrkish  persecution  ;  and  when  Jerusalem  fciH 
into  tile  liands  of  the  Crusaders,  the  House  was  jo jlujly^ 
opened  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  the  wounded  wir- 
riors.     The  pious   Godfiey  and  his   companions 
edified  by  the  active  and  sell-denying  benevolence  of  ti 
brethren  of  the  Hospital,  who  not  only  deroled 
selves  to  the  care  of  the  sutferiug,  but  were  contented 
with  the  coarsest  I'arc,  while  their  patients  were  supplied 
with  bread  of  the  purest  flour*     By  the   grateful  muni* 
ficeuce  of  Godfrey   himself,  the   Hospital  was  endowed 
with  an  estate  in  Brabant,  its  first  foreign    possessioo 
many  of  the  Crusaders  from  religious  motives  embraced 
its  charitable  service ;  and  the  Society  spKfedily  acqiiiftd. 
so  much  respect  and  importance^  that   the  lay  oiemboiL 
separating  from  the  Monks  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Jofcn- 
Ihe  Abnoiier,  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  coininu- 
nity,  assumed  a  religious  habit, — a  long  black  mftatte 
with  a  white  cross  of  eight  points  on   the  left  breast— 
and  placed  their  Hospital  under  the  higher  patrona^  of 
St,  John  the  Baiitist,     By  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
their  triple   monastic  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  aod 
poverty  were  accepted  ;  and  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paschal  IL, 
fourteen  years  alter  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  coniirm«d 
the  institution,  received  the  fraternity  under  the  specW' 


*  ViJe  Du  Canjc^,  Gion, 
t  Will.  Tyr.  p.  &34,  935. 
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prolpctton  of  the  Holy  See,  and  invesled  it  wilh  many 
valiuible  privileges.* 

The  next  irausUion  of  tfie  Order  to  a  military  cha- 
racter h  less  accurately  recordetl ;  but  ihe  channre  may 
he  referred  in  fljeiiera!  terms  to  the  tcI^h  of  Baldwin  II.: 
since  Ike  services  in  arms  of  its  brethren  uiuler  that 
Pritjce  are  acknowledged  in  a  Papal  BuH.t  Ii»  fact,  the 
con?%tant  jeopardy  in  vrhich  the  Latin  State  was  placed 
by  the  assuuVts  of  (he  Infidels  admitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  no  exemption  to  any  community  in  the  Kinp;- 
dom,  whether  Ltiy  or  Ecclesiastical,  from  actively  con- 
tributing to  the  public  defence  ;  and  the  martial  habits 
and  foehn^rs  of  the  Crusaders  of  Knig-hlly  rank  wlio  had 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Hospital, 
woulrl  naturally  suggest  the  honourable  preference  of  a 
personal  to  a  deputed  service.  The  revenues  of  the 
Order,  by  the  increase  of  its  endow ments»  were  already 
far  more  than  sutTicient  to  supply  the  charitable  uses  of 
the  Hospital;  and  it  was  magnanimously  resolved  to 
dev<j(e  dje  surplus  to  the  defence  of  the  Slate,  The 
former  soldiers  of  the  Cross  resumed  their  military, 
without  discarding  their  reliixiotis  ^arb  and  profession; 
the  union  of  Chivalric  and  Religious  sentiment,  liow- 
ever  discordant  in  modern  ideas,  was  equally  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Ap^e,  and  proper  to  the  {^euL  cause 
of  the  Crusades;  and  thencelorth  the  banner  and  the 
battle-cry  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  seen  and 
heard  foremost  and  loudest  in  every  encounter  with  the 
Paynim  enemy.  The  government  of  the  Order  was 
vested  in  the  Grand  Master  and  General  Council  of  the 
Knights,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  of  noble 
birth  ;  a  distinct  Body  of  regular  Clergy  was  provided 
for  the  offices  of  Religion  ;  and  a  third  and  inferior 
class  of  Sergeant**,  or  serving  brethren*  both  swelled  the 
martial  array  of  the  Knightly  fraternity  and  discharged 
the  Civil  duties  of  the  Hospiiah|  The  renown  which 
the  Order  acquired  in  the  fields  of  Faiestine  soon  at- 
tracted the  nobility  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  its 
standard  ;  admiration  of  both  its  pious  and  Chivalric 
ptirpoF-es  multiplied,  thronghoiit  the  West,  endowments 
of  land  and  donations  of  money  ;  and  the  rents  of  nine- 
teen thousand  farms,  administered  by  Preceptories  or 
Commanderies,  as  the  principal  Houses  were  termed 
which  the  Knights  established  in  every  Christian  Country, 
supplied  a  perpetual  revenue  to  their  Hospital  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  served  to  maintain  its  regular  military  force. § 

The  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  of  later  date  than  the  adoption  of  a  military 
character  by  the  Friars  of  St.  John  ;  and  the  Templars 
in  their  pristine  state  of  humility  and  poverty  owed 
more  obligations  to  the  Hospilallers,  by  whom  they  were 
originally  fed  and  clothed,  than  their  successors,  in  the 
days  of  their  pride  and  power,  cured  to  acknowledge  or 
strove  to  repay.  The  original  design  of  iheir  association 
differed  from  that  of  the  Hospital  in  having  united  from 
the  outset  the  martial  with  a  charilable  profession,  Even 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  CVusadera, 
the  roads  to  Jerusalem  from  the  porls  and  Northern 
frontiers  of  Palestine  continued  to  be  infested  by  bands 
of  Turks  who  Indulged  at  once  their  thirst  of  plunder 
and  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  by  the  robbery 


*  See  the  Statute!  of  the  Order  ia  Verio*,  HuL  det  Chewafiwn 
de  Si.  Jtun  de  Jirumiem,     Appendix* 
f  tUnL 

X  Vert  ft,  uhi  9Upr^. 
k  Matthew  Farii,  Hi»U  Majin-.  p.  544, 
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and  murder  of  the  numerous  defenceless  pilgrims  from 
Enrtipe,  The  dangers  which  l>eset  these  poor  votaries 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  Infidels,  roused  the  pious  compassion  and  Chivalric 
indignation  of  Geoffmy  de  St.  Aldemar,  Hugh  de 
Payeiis,  and  other  French  Knights  in  Palestine,  who 
bound  themselves  mutually  by  oath  to  devote  their  lives 
to  {hi  relief  and  safe  conduct  of  all  pilgrims.  As  their 
a*:socialTon  partook  of  a  religious  character,  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Hospitid  by 
assuming  the  Monastic  vows  nnd  garb  ;  and  when  Bald- 
win I.  marked  his  approbation  of  their  purpose  by 
assigning  them  part  of  his  own  Pulace  for  a  residence 
at  Jerusalem,  the  title  which  they  adopted  of  the  poor 
soldiery  of  Christ  and  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  was 
suggested  by  the  contiguity  of  their  quarters  to  the  site 
of  that  sacred  etlifice.  The  maintenance  which  they  at 
first  received  from  the  charity  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  was  soon  more  independently  provided  by  the  re- 
spect which  was  won  for  their  Order  throughout  Chris- 
tendom through  Ihe  grateful  report  of  the  pilgrims  ; 
with  the  increase  of  their  means  and  numbers  they  *5^*^***  ^ 
aspired  to  extend  their  humbler  service  of  guarding  the  ihtirfrTtTr. 
roads  of  Palestine  to  the  more  glorious  adventure  of  ^ity^ 
ofTcnsive  warfare  against  the  Infidels  ;  and,  thenceforth, 
in  wealth,  privileges,  and  power,  and  in  heroic  enter- 
prise, the  History  of  iheir  rise  diUlTS  little  from  that 
of  the  Hospitallers.  The  constimtion  of  the  two  Orders 
was  similar  ;  and  the  number  of  Prec^plories  and  estates 
possessed  by  the  Templars  in  every  Kingdoni  of 
Europe,*  were  immense  sources  of  influence  and  opu- 
lence, second  only  in  degree  to  those  of  the  elder  fra- 
ternity.t  Bui  in  honourable  estimation  and  martial 
renown,  no  superiority  couhl  with  justice  be  claimed  by 
ei titer  Order ;  and  admission  into  the  ranks  of  both  was 
sought  with  equal  avidity  by  the  flower  of  the  European 
Chivairy.  In  externals,  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
were  distinguished  from  their  rivals  by  tlieir  use  of  a 
long  white  cloak  or  mantle,  with  a  straight  red  cross  on 
the  lef\  breast.  The  banner  and  seal  of  the  Order  in 
the  maturity  of  its  splendour  also  bore  a  cross  gules  in 
a  field  argent :  for  its  earlier  and  well-known  device, 
presenting  the  singular  emblem  of  two  men  on  one 
horse,  although  intended  by  the  pious  humility  of  its 
founders  to  commemorate  the  original  poverty  of  the 
brotlierhood,  was  not  long  permitted  to  survive  the 
condiLion  which  it  had  ex  pressed  4 

During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IT,  the  safety  and  ex- 
tension of  the   Kingdom  of  Palestine  were  largely  in- 
debted to  the  prowess  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
and  Temple  ;  and  before  the  decease  of  that  Monarch 
the  two   Onlers  had  become  the   most  powerful  ch am- Reignof 
piuns   of  tlte   Latin   power.     As   Baldwin  11.   had   no  Fuulque*  of 
sons,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  Nobles  and  Pre-  Apjou, 
lates  to  nominate  as   his  successor,  Foulques  Count    of       K^^*" 
Anjou,  whom   he  had  married   to  his  eldest  daughter  "^ 


^  In  England  buth  Ordtfrs  early  scfjuirec]  \at^  po«se»stons.  The 
prmripal  PrvcDptory  of  each  wan  eUabIi»hed  in  London ;  that  of 
ttie  Hospitullert  at  Clerkenvri'll,  and  of  the  Teni|))ars  in  Bolborn, 
whence  it  was  rcmuiriHl  into  Fk*et-fctaH.t.  Stow,  lib.  iir.  n,  62.  Dui;- 
«ljile,  O  ■       •       '7.  ^ 

+  B  nd  TempUrs  were  pMhibit«d  from  jiaitset^ 

iRg  an}  j.....>  ,..j..ty:  hot  iheit  vow  uf  povBrty,  by  a  conrf» 
nient  intcqiretatiun^  wu  only  pertoual,  and  did  itot  ffulend  to  their 
eujuying  in  common  the  enormous  wealth  of  Iheir  Orr!«ra. 

I  For  the  riie  of  the  Order  of  Templars*  *ee,  patamt  the  Xllth 
book  of  William  of  T\Te.  Also  Knyijhton,  ju  2382|  firomptos. 
p.  \^m,  <md  Matt.  Piicu,(£/i«r.  Mmor,)  p.  4lV,  &c 
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BfaUsiiida«.  In  hik  youth,  FonlquM  had  visited  Pales^^ 
tine  aa  a  Cnisaden  at  Uie  head  of  one  hundred  Knighta 
and  men-at-arms,  and  had  left  ao  favourable  an  opinion 
of  his  Chivalric  qualities  on  the  mind  of  Baldwin  that» 
nine  yeam  afterwards,  when  he  had  become  a  widowef\ 
the  King  invited  him  ftom  France  to  receive  the  hand 
of  the  Frnioess.  Dassled  by  the  prospect  of  a  Royal 
alliance  and  a  matrimonial  Crown,  the  Count  abandoned 
his  extensive  French  Fiefs  to  his  son;*  and  on  hi» 
arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  nuptials  with  Melistnda 
were  solemnized,  and  hewas  immediately  acknowledged: 
aa  the  heir  to  the  Throne.  The  death  of  Baldwin, 
which  ahortly  ensued,  gmv»  him  the  indisputed  pos* 
aassion  of  the  Crown ;  imd  during  a  reigrn  of  thirteen 
yean  Foulques,  without  performing  any  brilliant 
acfaievemettti  sufficiently  emulated  the  courage  and  vii^ 
toes  of  his  predecessors  in  the  defence  and  government' 
of  the  Kingdom.  His  decease  left  the  State  in  the  hands- 
of  his  widow  Mellsinda  and  their  son  Baldwin  I-IIv, 
then  only  thirteen  years  old,  who  were  crowned  toge- 
ther ;  and  it  was  soon  after  the  martial  sceptre  of  the 
House  of  Bouillon  had  thus  devolved  upon  a  woman 
and  a  minor,  that  the  Christian  power  in  the  East 
received  the  first  disastrous  shock  ftom  the  Musulman 
anns.  Since  the  death  of  Joscelyn  de  Coiirtenay,  the 
defence  of  the  Principality  of  Edessa  had  been  feebly 
austained  by  his  son,  who  inherited  neither  his  valour  nor 
ability^  But  its  safety  was  more  fatally  compromised 
by  the  selfish  indiflerence  or  still  more  criminal  tree- 
ohery  of  the  Princes  of  Antioch :  who  coolly  witnessed' 
the  danger  of  a  State  which,  by  its  position  beyond  the 
Bophrates,  formed  the  great  advanced  post  of  the  Latin 
settlements  in  Syria ;  and  which  therefore  every  motive 
of  honour  and  policy  should  have  impelled  them  to  sue- 
cour.  Profiting  by  the  disunion  of  the  Christians, 
Zenghi,  the  Turkish  Emir  of  Mosul  or  Aleppo,  whose 
martial  activity  and  skill  had  already  rendered  his 
power  formidable  during  the  life  of  Joscelyn  de  Cour- 
tenay,  suddenlv  entered  the  State  of  Edessa  with  an 
overwhelming  force ;  laid  siege  to  its  Capital ;  and  be- 
fi^  the  levies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  could  march 
tO'its  relief,  took  the  City  by  storm.f 

The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Edessa  startled  the 
Christian  residents  in  Palestine  fi*om  lethargic  indifler- 
ence to  an  alarming  discovery  of  the  renovation  of  the 
"^irkish  power  on  that  frontier;  and  the  first  burst  of 
shame  and  consternation  excited  among  the  guardians 
ofthe  Holy  Land  by  the  disgraceful  loss  and  impend- 
ing danger,  was  naturally  followed  by  earnest  solicita- 
tiiwis  for  succour  from  Europe.  Throughout  every 
Country  of  Western  Christendom,  the  appeal  was  re- 

*  Ihat  son  was  Geoffroy  Flantagenet,  the  husband  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  and  father  of  our  Henry  II.  It  is  stranc^  that 
WHliam  of  Tyre,  the  eulogist  of  Foulques,  should  represent  him  as 
nxty  yean  of  aea  when  he  arrived  in  Palestine  for  the  second 
time  to  celebrate  hia  nuptials  with  Melisinda ;  for  the  learned  Bene- 
dictine Authors  of  VJrt  de  v£ri/ier  /m  Date*  (Article  Comtes 
d*Anjou)  prove  that  he  waa  bom  only  a.  o.  1092 ;  and  his  reign  in 
Palestine  commenced  a.  d.  1131.  His  family  had  lon^r  been 
famous  for  their  passion  of  makini;  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land; 
and  one  of  them,  who  travelled  thiUier  before  the  era  of  the  Cru- 
sades, having  bound  his  servants  bv  oath  to  do  whaiaoever  he 
should  require,  compelled  them  publicly  to  scourge  his  naked 
hafik  before  the  Altar  of  the  Sepulchre,  while  in  penitential  criiea 
he  implored  the  pardon  of  Heaven  for  his  sinsii  Malmabury.  p. 
307.  ^ 

t  WilL  Tyt.  p.  844—893.  Foe  the  exploits  of  Zenghl,  see  also 
De  Guignes,  Hut,  G^  dn  Hutu,  YoLii.  iiUxiii.,  and  the  Atabio 
Writers  therein  abridipd. 
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ceivad  witli  n  general  antiraaiaani  lilll^' MbrioiriO' MMt 
which,  half  a  century  before,  had  stinnifated  tlla  great 
dMgn  of  the  Firat  Cmaade.  Th«  martial  and  religious 
fedinga  of  Enrope  were  provoked  to  isdigmition  l^  the 
neport  of  the  trinmph  of  the  Inildela ;  and  this  rnnrefw 
aai  spirit  was  alraedy  prepared-  fbr  »  seeand' mighty 
eflbrt  of  fanaticiam,  when  it  was  roused  into  action  by 
the  master  mind  of  the  Age.  Of  the  atatloii  and-chn* 
meter  of  St  Bernard,  a  Biographical  sketeh  has  already  ^^^ 
been  girm  in  a  former  Qiapter;*  and  ovr  hnsinesa  in  i^i^^ 
this  plaee  is  only  to  record  his  principal  share  in  pra-o(M»€^ 
moting  the  Second  Cmsade.  The  report  oftfaeoidamity  ■^^  ^ 
which  had'  befallen,  and  of  ths' increasing  pnrils  wliich  g^J^ 
threatened,  the  Christian  cause  in  Phlestine  affixtedhis  ^^ 
ardent  temper  with  poweribl  eraottons  of  reiigionsgeaT; 
and  his  resolution  to  preach  a  newOoaade  was  supported 
by  the  private  firiendsfaip  and  the  publfe  wiahea  oTFope 
ISngenius  III.,  as  well,  as  by  the  respect  and  infioenes 
which  his  virtues  and  talents  had  deservedly  aeqniied 
throughout  Europe.  Not*  lees  than  the  distingnished 
part  which  he  had  already  filled  in  Ecelesiasticid  afftirs; 
do  the  nobility  of  his  birth*  the  nnifom  sanctfty  of  Ini 
life,  and  the  really  great  attainments  of  his  genios 
and  learning,  pltee  him  at  an  immeasurable  height  of 
pereonal  dignity  above  the  obscure  and' ignorant  ftnatie^ 
who  had  first  lighted*  up  the  fiame  which  he  now  Te> 
kindled.  But  St.  Bernard  could  only  enmlate  ^le  sue* 
cessful  mission,  though  he  might  slight  the  raemory,t 
of  the  Hermit  Peter ;  the  empassioned-  oratory  of  the 
profound  Theologian  could  not  produce  more  astonish- 
ing results  than  the  rude  eloquence  of  the  Solitary  of 
Amiens ;  and  in  the  relation  of  its  efl^s,  the  preaching  of 
the  Second  Crusade  forms  buta  oopy  oftiiat  oFthe  F^rat 

In  our  abstract  of  the  reign  of  Louis  TIL  of  Prance,  adaads- 
will  be  fbundt  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  rea-  ^*"?iL 
dered  the  aspect  of  afiRiirs  in  that  Country  at  the  June-  Jrmjj]? 
tnre  before  us  peculiarly  fkvourable  to  the  design  of  St  ^jn^ 
Bernard.     By  his  firmness  in  repressing  the  rebellious  InptNc 
fl^uds  of  his  turbulent  Vassals,  Louis  had  sectirely  esta-  Comid 
blfshed  the  Royal  authority ;  and  the  tranquO  conditwa  ^^ 
of  his  Kingdom  Ifefl  him  at  liberty  to  gratify,  in  a  foreign     ^J^ 
and  sacred  enterprise,  the  thirst  of  glorious  adventure     ^ 
natural  to  a  young  and  successful  Monarch.     But  even 
the  strong  desire  of  Chivalrous  achievement  was  second- 
ary in  the  mind  of  this  religious  Prince  to  motives  of 
piety,  however  mistaken ;  and  feelings  of  deeply  che- 
rished remorse  fbr  his  involuntary  share  in  the  horrible 
catastrophe  at  Vitry,  and  of  less  reasonable  compunction 
fbr  a  long  disregard  of  the  Papal  anathemas,  ponrerfully 
impelled  Louis  to  ofi^r  that  atonement,  which  a  falae 
superstition  deemed  most  acceptable  to  Heaven,  by  em- 
barking in  the  great  warfare  against  the  Infidel  assail* 
ants  of  the  Holy  Land.     When,  therefore^  St.  Bernard 
announced  his  mission,  it  was  eagerly  promoted  as  we 
have  seen  by  the  French  Ring;  and  in  the  great assem* 
bly  of  his  Nobles  and  People  which  he  convoked  al 
Vezelay,  the  same  spectacle  was  repeated,  which  hadF 
been  witnessed  at  the  Council  of  Clermoni  before  th^ 
First    Crusade.      From   the   innumerable   multititdea 


*  See  ch.  Ixxiv.  of  our  Historicai  Dimgum^  p.  655,  656.^ 
't  In  one  of  lua  extant  epistles  St  Bernard  speaka  coniemplii- 
ously  o£  his  predttecMOi  th^  U«nnil»  as  «tr  ptidmrnf  J^Mrm  wsiif, 
cujtu  et  voM  (mfaUor)  utpe  vuntigmnm  tmdUMtU^  JT^wi  and  altxibiitea 
to  his  misconduct  the  destruction  of  tha  people  in  the  Fint  Cok- 
sade.  Optra  Sancti  Benmdi^  J^fi.  363.  M  MahiUQn»  Vea«^ 
X.D.1750. 

I  See  ch.  IxziiL  p.  617* 
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wbjnh  lilled  the  plain  and  covered  the  neighbouTing 
heights  of  Vezelay  lo  their  summit,  ciies  of  *^  the  Cross^ 
the  Cross  !  It  is  the  Will  of  God**  rent  the  air  and  in- 
terrupted the  vehement  appeul  of  the  preacher;  and 
before  the  assembly  broke  «p»  I#ouis  himself,  with  his 
Queeiu  Ihe  too  famous  Eleanor  of  Aqultaine,  and  a  hoit 
of  I  he  Nobility  and  Knighthood  of  his  Realm,  had  been 
aig^ned  with  the  sacj^d  eirblem  of  tiieir  vows.  From 
France,  St.  Bernard  with  indefiui^ble  zeal  proceeded 
into  Germany ;  and  his  course  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube,  and  from  the  recesses  of  the  fiwias  mountains 
to  Ihe  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  was  everywhere  signa- 
lized hy  the  same  successful  exertions  of  his  fervid  Zealand 
impetuous  eloc]uence.  At  his  soixl^tirring  exhortations^ 
the  great  Feudatory  Prinocs  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Ca- 
rin^ia.  Piedmont,  and  Styria,  with  a  crowd  of  inferior 
Chieftains,  assumed  the  Cross ;  and  the  converaion  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  after  some  struggle  between 
the  sense  of  political  interest  and  of  religious  duty, 
completed  the  triumph  of  the  pious  orator.* 

The  personal  motives  of  St.  Bernard  were  disin- 
terested, pure,  and  elevated  :  his  zeal  was  equally  free 
from  all  alloy  of  gross  fanaticism,  selfish  ambitioni  or 
worldly  vanity;  and  its  mistaken  direction  was  the  only 
error  which  he  shared  with  the  most  virtuous  and  de- 
Tout  of  his  contemporaries.  But  the  intrinsic  greatness 
of  his  mind  is  not  the  less  perceptible  through  ihis  fatal 
delusion  ;  and  m  nothing  is  his  superiority  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Age  in  which  he  lived  more  conspicuous,  than  in 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  which  tempered  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  first  of  these  qualities  was  signally  dis- 
played in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  command  of  tlie 
intended  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  station  which 
he  felt  and  confessed  his  own  unfitness  to  fill  from  want 
of  martial  experience  and  bodily  health.  His  humane 
exertions  to  avert  from  the  Jews  in  France  a  repetition 
of  the  horrid  persecution  which  their  fathers  had  suf- 
fered from  the  fanaticism  of  the  first  Crusaders,  have 
already  been  recorded,  and  were  extended  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  unhappy  people,  with  earnest  and  con- 
sistent benevolence,  in  Germany  and  other  Countries. 
He  sternly  silenced,  by  the  exertion  of  his  delegated 
autliority  from  the  Pope,  the  preaching  of  a  fanatical 
German  Monk,  who  had  endeavoured  to  provake  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews ;  and  his  injunctions  in 
circular  letters  to  the  Crusaders  to  abstain  equally 
from  Ihe  murder  and  spoliation  of  an  unoffending 
people,  breathe  the  genuine  Christian  precepts  of  mercy 
and  justice.  The  doctrines  thus  inculcated  indeed  were 
so  new  to  hie  Age,  that  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtuous 
and  truly  pious  efforts  of  St.  Bernard  in  this  labour  of 
charity,  they  must  be  contrasted  with  the  monstrous 
opinion  then  prevalent  among  all  orders  of  society,  that 
to  shed  the  blood  and  despoil  the  wealth  of  Infidels 
was  an  allowable  vengeance,  and  even  a  positive  duty, 
against  the  enemies  of  God.  The  practical  application 
of  this  inhuman  and  impious  belief  to  the  plunder  and 
slaughter  ^  a  rich,  usurious,  and  defenceless  race, 
oi^red  too  (enipting  a  prey    to    the    cupidity  of  the 

♦  Odo  da  Dwi^olo,  (€rpwd  Bouquet,  Recttet'I  dr§  ffi»t.  Fhmfnta^) 
vol  %u.  p.  91^93.  Otto  Frbifigcniis  (ajmii  Mumtori,  ScripL  ^ft-r. 
Jtal.  J  vol  vL  c.  37.  These  two  Writvrs,  tht-  firat  a  Frenchman, 
and  Ine  latter  a  Gvnnan,  who  him««lf  a<!companied  the  Kmperor 
Ooanid  to  Kii]«stiae,  fttrm— together  with  tlic  aaionvmauu  Author 
of  the  Or$ia  Imdavici  HegU  Fll.  (in  I>iiche«n«,  vol.  tv.) — our  chief 
9Mtcin]Mn«^  ««it1t*nlie!i  tbr  ftm  Inutsactioai  of  their  respective 
coantrymea  m  the  St'cond  CniMde. 


bigoted  populace  and  the  yet  more  malignant  instigation 

of  numerous  debtors,  to  l>e  wholly  averted  even  by  the 
eloquent  and  powerful  denunciations  of  the  preacher 
whose  voice  hod  awakened  ail  Europe  to  arms.  Not- 
withstanding the  anathemas  of  St*  Bernard,  the  Jews 
were  in  many  places  robbed  and  murdered  ;  and  in 
Germany  especially  they  were  saved  from  extermination 
only  by  the  Imperial  protection** 

The  presence  of  Louis  VII.  and  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
rad IIL — the  first  great  Monarchsof  the  West  who  had 
assumed  the  Cross — seemed  to  invest  the  great  enter- 
prise in  which  they  had  engaged  with  a  dignity  superior 
even  to  that  of  the  former  Crusade*  The  armies  which 
the  two  Sovereigns  prepared  to  lead  to  the  relief  of 
Palestine  comprised  the  national  Chivalry  of  France 
and  Germany,  with  numerous  auxiliaries  from  Englandt 
and  Italy;  and  if  the  statements  of  contemporary 
Writers  may  be  credited,  these  united  forces  equalled  in 
number  the  podigious  hosts  of  the  first  Holy  War. 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  were  each  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  mailed  cavalry  ;  their  heavily  armed 
infantry  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and 
the  Clergy,  other  defenceless  pilgrims,  camp  followers, 
women,  and  children,  might  swell  the  aggregate  of  the 
Crue>ading  multitudes  to  nearly  a  million  of  soub,t 
From  Ratisbon  and  Ma}^nce,  their  places  of  rendezvous, 
both  the  Gertnan  and  French  armies  successively  pur- 
sued the  same  route  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  traversed  by  their  pre* 
decessors  in  the  First  Crusade.  Manuel  Comnenut*, 
grandson  of  Alexius,  was  now  on  the  Byzantine  throne: 
but  the  timid  and  treacherous  policy  of  that  Court  was 
unchangeable ;  and  in  the  apparent  friendship  and 
secret  hostility,  with  which  the  Greek  Emperor  alter- 
nately assisted  and  harassed  the  march  of  the  Crusaders, 
he  faithfully  copied  the  example  of  his  ancestor.  He 
engaged  by  Treaty  that  they  should  be  received  hospi- 
tably and  supplied  with  provisions  upon  equitable 
terms  :  yet,  in  the  bread  which  his  subjects  <M>ld  to 
them,  poisonous  ingredients  were  frequently  mingled ; 
base  coin  was  issued  expressly  from  the  Imperiai  1^1  int 
to  defraud  the  strangers  in  the  interchange  of  trade ; 
the  sick  whom  the  Crusading  hosts  were  obliged  to 
leavte  behind  on  their  march  were  oAen  murdered  ;  their 
stragglers  were  cut  off;  the  bridges  on  their  route  were 
broken  down  ;  their  column??  were  galled  with  flights 
of  arrows  from  ambush  in  every  forest ;  and  all  the  im- 
pediments of  a  desultory  though  unavowed  warfare  were 
cowardly  opposed  lo  their  progress.  W^hen  therefore 
the  German  army  thus  harassed  arrived  Iwfofe  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  Conrad,  though  he  abstained  from 
hostile  retaliation,  indignantly  refused  an  inlerview  with 
the  Greek  Emi>cror,  and  crossing  the  Bosphoriis  pur- 
sued his  march  through  Asia  Mhvor.  But  Ihe  French 
King,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Byzantine  Capital,  accepted 
the  apologies  and  entefiainment  of  Manuel,  and  sufl'ered 
himself  lo  be  beguiled  by  the  blandishments  of  his  per^ 
fidious  host,  until  he  was  roused  fixjm  inaction  h^  the 
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Bwtofy.   appalling^  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Gennan 
army.* 

In  the  march  through  Asia  Minor,  the  Emperor 
Conrad  was  betrayed  by  his  Greek  guides  into  the  bands 
of  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  who  had  assembled  immense 
hordes  of  Turcomans  to  oppose  his  passage.  While 
purposely  misled  into  the  most  dangerous  mountain 
passes  of  Lycaonia,  the  Germans  were  suddenly  attacked 
on  all  sides ;  and  the  heavily  armed  Ctiivalry  were  unable 
either  to  reach  their  more  lightly  equipped  assailants  on 
the  heights,  or  to  protect  the  defenceless  crowd,  of  foot- 
men from  the  Turkish  arrows.  By  a  desperate  effort, 
Conrad  succeeded,  indeed,  with  a  portion  of  his  horse, 
in  cutting  a  retreat  through  tike  Musulmau  hordes  :  but 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  infantry  and  unarmed 
pilgrims  to  their  fate ;  and  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
German  host  are  computed  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  shafls  and  scimitars  of  the  Infidels,  or  to  have  pe- 
rished of  hunger  and  thirst  in  this  calamitous  expedi- 
tion. When  Conrad,  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers, 
had  effected  his  retreat  to  Nice,  where  the  French  King 
tfler  crossing  the  Bosphorus  had  established  his  camp, 
DO  doubt  was  lefl  of  the  foul  treachery  of  Manuel,  who 
had  not  only  delayed  the  advance  of  Louis  by  false 
reports  of  the  success  of  his  German  confederates,  but 
was  also  found  to  have  maintained  an  intelligence  with 
the  Sultan  of  Iconium.  As  the  Greek  Emperor  is 
charged  with  this  guilt,  not  merely  by  the  Latin  Writers, 
but  on  the  contemporary  testimony  of  one  of  his  own 
subjects,t  some  praise  is  due  to  the  magnanimous  or 
prudent  forbearance,  which  induced  the  Crusading  Mo- 
narchs  to  sacrifice  every  natural  impulse  of  vengeance 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  objects  of  their  enterpri.se. 
Now  advancing  in  concert  through  Asia  Minor,  but 
turning  aside  from  the  former  route  of  the  Crusaders  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Lydia,  Conrad  and  Louis  reached 
Ephcsus  with  their  forces  :  but  there  the  destitution  of 
equipments  for  a  longer  march,  to  which  his  Germans 
had  been  reduced  by  their  defeat,  obliged  Conrad  to 
transport  them  by  sea  to  Palestine;  and  the  French 
army  alone  resumed  its  route  by  land.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Meander,  Louis  and  his  Chivalry  encountered 
pnd  overthrew  the  Turkish  hosts  with  so  tremendous  a 
slaughter,  that  piles  of  Musulman  bones  in  the  next 
Age  still  whitened  the  scene  of  destruction.  But  the 
confidence  inspired  by  this  victory  served  only  to  lure 
A.  D,  ^J^  ^he  negligent  Crusaders  to  their  ruin.  In  their  con- 
1148.  tinned  march,  the  vanguard  had  already  passed  the 
mountains  between  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,  when  the  rere- 
ward  'commanded  by  Louis  in  person,  while  entangled 
in  the  defiles,  was  suddenly  assailed  by  innumerable 
swarms  of  Turks,  who  covering  the  surrounding  preci- 
pices from  thence  with  fragments  of  rock  crushed  and 
hurled  whole  squadrons  of  the  French  gens-d'armcrie  into 
the  yawning  gulfs  below.  The  surprise  was  so  complete 
and  dreadful,  that  the  whole  rearguard  was  routed  and 
destroyed  before  order  could  be  restored  ;  and  the  King 
himself,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  saved 
only,  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  by  climbing  a  tree, 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  almost  unattended  to  the 
camp  of  the  vanguanl.  Afte£  this  disaster,  the  hope  of 
penetrating  into  Syria  by  land  was  abandoned  ;  the  sea- 
coast  was  again  sought ;  and  the  army  reached  the  port 
of  Attalia  in  Pamphylia.     There,  after  incurring  new 


horrors  and  losses  from  famine  and  disease,  the  Kin^ 
succeeded  in  procuring  some  Greek  vessels  to  transport 
his  bands  of  Nobles  and  Knights  to  Antioch :  but  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled^  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
shipping,  to  abeindon  the  inferior  crowd  of  infantry  and 
pilgrims  on  the  shore.  After  his  departure,  the  guard 
which  he  had  lefl  for  their  protection  proved  insufficient 
to  resist  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Turks  ;  the  people 
of  Attalia  not  only  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  against 
them,  but  massacred  the  defenceless  sick  and  wounded  ; 
and  the  whole  wretched  multitude  perished  either  by  the 
swords  of  the  Infidels  or  the  more  unnatural  cruelty  of 
the  perfidious  Greeks.* 

When  the  German  Emperor  and  the  French  King  Aninlt 
had  at  last  reached  the  shores  of  Palestine  by  sea,  even  Uj*^J^ 
the  shattered  remnants  of  their  hosts  supplied  so  const-  '^ 
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derable  a  reinforcement  to  the  Christian  power  in  P^les-  mPt^ 
tine,  that  in  a  general  Council  at  Acre,  whither  the  two 
Monarchs  repaired  to  meet  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and 
his  Barons,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  some  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  dignity.    But  though 
the  recovery  of  the  Principality  of  Edessa  had  formed 
the  original  design  of  the  Crusade,  that  object  was  now 
either   abandoned   from   conviction   of  the   difficulties 
attending  so  distant  an  expedition,  or  postponed  to  more 
pressing  considerations  of  immediate  danger  or  local 
interest.     The  vicinity  of  Damascus  rendered  the  conti- 
nued possession  of  that  important  place  by  the  Infidels 
more  perilous  to  the  safety  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  than 
the  loss  of  the  remoter  city  of  Edessa ;  and  the  three 
Sovereigns  of  Germany,  France,  and  Jerusalem,  led 
their  national  Chivalry  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
the  Temple  to  the  siege  of  that  great  strong-hold  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Syria.     But  Damascus  was  strongly  Fniiiiai 
fortified  and  skilfully  defended  ;  the  valour  of  the  Chris-  J***^ 
tians  was  misdirected  by  ignorance  or  paralyzed  by  dis-  ^^•'■■■* 
cord  and  treason;  and  after  a  miserable  failure,  variously 
attributed  to  all  these  causes,  the  Crusading  army  with- 
drew from  the  walls,  and  retreated  in  shame  and  dishor 
nour  to  Jerusalem.      Thence,  in  despair  of  the  ^fh-  A\mlm 
cacy  of  further  exertions,  Conrad  and  Louis,  with  an  oodnMi 
interval  of  a  year  between  their  several  departures,  both     5^ 
returned  to  Europe  with  the  broken  array  of  the  Cirhi-  ^^^ 
valry ;  and  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  was  again     j^  o. 
deserted,  save  by  the  scanty  bands  but  enduring  courage     1149. 
of  its  habitual  defenders.t 

Such  was  the  abortive  issue  of  the  Second  Crusade.  luuiwin 
The  mightiest  efforts  of  the  congregated  force  of  £urope  «l«i»g«rf 
had  been  exhausted  in  Asia  Minor;  and  the  presence  of  ^*^**'^ 
the  greatest  Monarchs  of  Christendom  in  Palestine  had 
served  only  to  expose  the  weakness  of  their  vaunted 
power  to  the  eyes  of  the  triumphant  Infidels.    Tlie  sacri- 
fice of  the  myriads  of  tlieir  followers  had  absolutely 
failed  to  achieve  a  single  advantage  for  the  cause  in 
which  two  great  armies  had  perished  ;  and  after  the 
fruitless  hopes  of  succour  which  had  been  excited  by 
their  approach  and  disappointed  by  their  failure,  the 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  abandoned  to 
sustain  the  tempest  of  Musulman  warfare  with  dimi-  RaeoA 
nished  confidence  and  increasing  danger.     Meanwhile,  !?f*^Mi 
fVom  the  distant  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  gathering  xxahttd 
power  which   had  already  swept  away  the  Christian  the  Ma 
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bulwark  of  Edc^sf^a  and  was  dentined  eventually  to  over* 

whelm  ibe  Latin  Kifigtiom  of  Palestme,  was  continually 
enlart^efl  with  portentous  vigour  Before  The  death  of 
Zeu^hi,  the  victorious  Emir  or  Atabec*  of  Aieppo»  hb 
dominions  had  already  swelled  into  a  considerable 
Empire  ;  anfl,  by  its  still  further  extension  under  his 
son,  the  great  Noureddin,  who  added  the  sovereignty  of 
Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  consolidated  the  Mti- 
aulman  power  in  Syria  under  a  single  ruler,  the  frontiers 
of  the  Latin  States  became  completely  enveloped  bj  the 
conquests  of  this  formidable  enemy. f 

Notwithstanding",  however,  the  failure  of  the  Second 
Crusade  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Turks^  Bald- 
win IIL,  supported  by  the  Feudal  array  of  his  Kingdom 
and  the  Knig^hls  of  the  Military  Orders,  continued 
throug-hout  the  remainder  of  his  reign  to  uphtild  the 
Christian  cause  in  Palestine  with  courage  and  energy. 
In  order  to  protect  the  Northern  frnnliers  of  the  Latin 
Slates  from  the  designs  of  Koureddin»  the  King  sta- 
tioned himself  at  Antioch  ;  and  though  unable  to  save 
the  remnant  of  the  Edessene  territory,  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  Christian  garrisons  and  inhabitants  under 
a  safe  escort  from  the  impending  horrors  of  Turkish 
slavery*  Being  recalled  from  Antioch  to  repel  a  new 
invasion^  in  which  the  troops  of  Noureddin  from  Da- 
mascus had  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  he 
came  up  with  l-he  Infidels^  who  had  already  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  the  bravery  of  the  Military  Orders  ; 
and  inflicted  on  them  near  Jericho  so  total  a  defeat,  that 
the  whole  Turkish  host  was  either  slaughtered  or 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  Southern 
frontiers  of  Palestine,  the  arms  of  the  Christian  Prince 
were  subsequently  still  more  successful  against  the 
Egyptian  Musulmans  ;  and  his  reduction  of  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Ascalon>  after  an  obstinate  mge,  added  a 
new  possession  and  bulwark  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jerum- 
lem.  By  these  exploits  and  by  the  generous  spirit  with 
which  he  devoted  his  last  years  to  the  active  defence  of 
)ii3  people,  Baldwin  redeemed  the  reproach  of  some  ir- 
fegularities  of  personal  conduct  which  had  clouded  his 
youth  ;  without  any  high  degree  of  ability,  his  character 
was  graced  by  many  noble  and  chivalric  qualities  ;  and 
he  died  respected  even  by  his  Infidel  enemies  and  deeply 
lamented  by  his  own  subjects.*  As  he  left  no  children, 
he  IV as  succeeded  by  his  brother  Almeric,  whose  equal 
mediocrity  of  talent  was  unrelieved  by  the  same  virtues, 
and  whose  temper  presented  an  unpleasing  contrast  of 
avarice  and  overweening  ambition.  By  these  passions 
the  new  King,  disre garbling  the  pressure  of  nearer  and 
more  imminent  danger  from  the  power  of  Noureddin, 
was  tempted  to  engage  in  repeated  projects  for  the  dis- 
taht  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  as  fruitlessly  exhausting 
tf)c  strength  of  the  Chrisstian  Kini^dom,  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  accelerating  causes  of  its  downfak 

Obeying  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the  Saracen  Dynas- 
ties, the  Fatimite  Khatifs  of  Egypt  had  for  many 
generations  sunken  into  abject  slavery  to  their  own 
Vizirs ;  and  at  the  period  before  us  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Seraglio  of  Cairfj  was  disputed  between 
two  powerful  rivals,  Shawer  and  Dargham.  The  latter 
prevailing,  Shawer  fled  to  the  Court  of  Noureddin  ;  and 

•  This  title  Bignirylng  futhef  or  ptatpctor  <jf  *h*!  Sovereign,  weems 
to  h»ve  tieea  e]ctort«Ml  by  theTorkiib  Chieftains  from  thi»ir  nominal 
lonU,  but  leal  ulavet,  the  Khdifi  of  Bagdad.  B'H«rbelot|  Bth. 
Ormniak.     At*.  Atubtc 
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that  Prince,  glad  of  any  occasion  for  extending  his  influ- 
ence, openly  protected  the  fugitivcp  and  despatched  a 
body  of  troops  under  Shiraconch,  the  most  famous  of 
his  Turcoman  Generals,  into  Egypt,  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  Vixirship.  The  expedition  was  successful ;  Darg- 
ham  was  slain  in  battle  ;  but  Shawer,  in  nominally  re- 
covering his  power  over  the  helpless  Khalif  of  Egy^pt, 
found  that  he  wa^^tonly  him«ielf  a  slave  to  the  lieutenant 
of  Noureddin.  To  rid  himself  of  this  new  yoke,  the 
Egyptian  Vizir  had  recourse  to  the  King  of  Jeruiialem  ; 
and  Almeric,  who  had  already  engaged  in  hostilities  to 
exact  a  prnmiscd  tribute  from  Egypt,  eagerly  received 
his  overtures.  The  power  of  Noureddin  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Prankish  Monarch  :  but  the  proximity 
of  Palestine  to  Egypt  enabled  the  Christian  forces  to  chr^s^iAni 
reach  Cairo  by  a  direct  march  from  their  own  frontiers ;  andTiirki 
while  from  Damascus  the  interpos'rtion  of  the  Latin  States  for  ita  po«- 
would  oblige  the  Turkish  cavalry  to  make  a  long  circuit  se*»wo« . 
over  the  burning  Deserts  of  Arabia.  This  advantage  of 
situation  made  it  easy  for  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
invitalion  of  Shawer,  to  march  an  army  into  Egj^pt,  and 
to  bestege  Shiracouch  in  Pelusium,  before  Nouredditi 
was  able  to  succour  his  lieutenant.  After  a  long  and 
gallant  defence,  the  Turkish  General  was  compelled  to 
capitulate:  but  Noureddin  meanwhile  had  made  a  for* 
miduble  diversion  by  pouring  his  troops  into  the  territory 
of  Antinch  ;  and  Almeric,  thus  prevented  from  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  victory,  returned  by  rapid  marches  to 
the  defence  of  the  Latin  State,  At  his  approach^ 
Noureddin  made  an  artful  demonstration  of  retiring: 
but  his  retreat  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  sudden  attack 
upon  the  exulting  and  negligent  tbrces  of  Almeric  ;  and 
the  Christians,  before  they  could  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise, were  routed  near  Artesia  with  immense  loss. 
After  Ibis  ominous  event,  the  severest  defeat  in  the  open 
field  which  the  Christian  forces  in  Palestine  had  sus- 
tained since  Iheir  concjuest  of  Jerusalem,  Noureddin  was 
at  leisure  to  resume  tiis  designs  upon  Egypt;  and  the 
veteran  Shiracouch  was  ordered  to  lead  a  second  and 
more  numerous  army  into  that  Country.  But  Almeric, 
stimulated  by  aaitbition  and  avarice,  had  made  such 
vigorous  efforts  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Artesia,  that  he 
again  appeared  on  the  Egyptian  frontiers  with  a  chosen 
body  of  the  Christian  Chivalry,  before  Shiracouch  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Turkish  army  was 
exhausted  by  a  calamitous  march  across  the  Desert ;  the 
Christian  Knights  were  fresh  and  vigorous ;  and  their 
valour  and  energy,  though  feebly  supported  by  their 
Egyptian  allies,  triumphed  over  the  superior  military  Conqaesfor 
skifl  of  Shiracouch.  Alter  a  campaign  in  which  the  ^^^li^^^Jfo^ 
ability  of  the  Turkish  Genera!  was  admirably  displayed,  ]^^^}'^^^' 
he  was  a  second  time  obliged  to  conclude  a  capitulation  fo>mcr. 
with  Almeric  and  the  Vizir  Shawer,  by  which  he  engaged  j^.  d, 
to  evacuate  Egypt ;  and  both  the  Christian  and  Turkish  1167. 
armies  returned  to  their  own  States,* 

The  cupidity  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  was,  however.  Projector 
after  so  successful  an  expedition,   more  than   ever  at-  ^^™<f^c  for 
trocted  by  the  wealth  tind  defenceless  condition  of  Egypt ;  n^ot  5^^- 
and  obtaining,  through  a  family  alliance  which  he  had  jugationof 
at   this    epoch     concluded    with    the    Greek    Emperor,  Eg}'pt. 
Manuel  Comncnus,  the  promised  aid  of  the  Byzantine      A.  d, 
navy,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Country  which   he   had   protected  from  the  Turks.     A 
pretence  for  this  aggression  was  found  or  framed  on  the 
report  of  a  secret  negotiation  between  the  \  i^ir  Shawer 

*  WilL  Tyr.  p.  955^-974.    De  Guignes,  Uk  ziii* 
b  o 
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asd  Noartddio ;  99A  Almmc^  drMrhug^  to^Bthcr  one  oi 
the  nMMl  MiBieMiis  «m&  Iml  appointed  armiee  whidi 
]A">B  hid  4iver  been  Msembled  nnder  Che  Chrialiaa  bannen 
^  ^  in  Palestine,  eividciily  croaaed  the  Egyptinn  ftontiem, 
f^Anoked  PeliMiuai,  aaehed  thai  city  with  horrible  cruelty, 
and  Irom  thenoa  advanced  tn  the  gntca  of  Cairo.  Bui 
hia  perfidy  and  the  finroeioua  condnci  of  hb  foikiiwra 
rented  the  uawnrlike  Egyptinna  to  deaperaftion;  and 
while  the  people  of  Gaiio  pvepaind  for  a  vigorona  d&- 
fenea»  and  implored  the  diatant  aid  of  their  andeni 
Turinah  enemAts  ibr  their  deliveranee,  the  V  tar  Shawcr 
baited  the  avarice  of  the  Kiof  of  Jemsalem  by  the  gift 
of  nn  hundred  thouiand  pieoea  of  gold  and  the  promiae 
of  nine  tiniea  that  amonnt  aa  the  price  of  peaee.  The 
gteedy  Almerie  aufiered  himaelf  to  be  amused  by  these 
negotiatioDS,  until  Shiraeoueh  with  a  large  army  appeared 
Oft  the  frontiera ;  and  the  crafiy  Visir,  then  throwing  off 
the  SMMsk,  joined  the  Turfca  with  hia  troops  and  reoom- 
nmnced  boatiUtiea.  The  Christian  army  waa  now  unable 
tn  oope  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Egyptian  and  Sy- 
rinn  Moalema ;  the  Greek  Emperor  hiMl  (ailed  in  reo- 
lis  fiulme.  diving  the  promised  cooperation  of  hia  navy  ;  and  the 
A.  D.  Kttg  of  Jerusalem  doaed  hia  iniquitoua  scheme  of  con- 
1169.  5P^  ^  *>  disgraeelul  retreat  into  Palestine.  But  the 
Egsrptian  Viair  immediately  fell  a  vktim  to  his  own 
tOfftnona  policy.  For,  now  jeakius  of  the  influence 
which  the  victorious  Turk  had  acquired  over  the  feeble 
mind  of  the  Khalif,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  so 
dnngeroua  a  rival;  and  Shiraconch,  anticipating  bis 
tieachery.  caused  him  to  be  seiied  and  put  to  death,  and 
htmaelf  lo  be  invesied  with  the  dignity  of  Vinr.* 
Biie  of  The  new  ruler  of  Egypt  survived  hb  elevation  only 

iW0t  months ;  and  hia  death  prepared  the  rise  of  bis 
nephtw,  the  famous  Sallah-u-deen  or  Saladin.     This 
aqeiirge  of  the  Christian  fortunes  in  Palestine  had  at- 
tended his  uncle  in  all  his  expeditwns  into  Egypt ;  and 
in  the  second  of  those  campaigns  had  partKularly  dis- 
tiMguiahed  himself  by  a  skilful  and  resolute,  though  un- 
aseoesafuU  defence  of  Alexandria.      But  the   political 
gnniua  and  ambition  of  the  young  Curdish  Chieftain  had 
reOMtfied  concealed  from  the  worM,  and  perhaps  from 
hiBBself,  in  the  pursuit  of  licentious  pleasures  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Shiraeoueh,  when  the  haughty  pretensions 
of  dder  leaders  to  the  Vizirship  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
tba  feeble  Khalif  of  Egypt,  the  apparent  weakness  of 
Saladin  induced  that  Sovereign  to  nominate  him  to  the 
vacant  dignity.     If  the  disgust  and  disaffection  of  the 
diaappointed  Emirs  at  first  rendered  Saladin  the  power- 
lesa  servant  of  the  Khalif,  his  skilful  use  of  the  royal 
treasures  soon  purchased  for  him  the  return,  and  won 
the  affections,  of  his  former  rivals ;  and  the  new  Vizir 
jLUKMLimM      ^r^"**  ^^*  minister  easily  became  the  master  of  the  Kha- 
m^ugiSion.  ^*'»  *"*^  '^®  '^^  ^^^  ^f  Egypt.     A  single  bold  measure, 
fevourcd  by  the  mortal  illness  of  the  Khalif  Adhed,  was 
now  sufficient  to  complete  the  Turkish  conquest  of  that 
country.     One  of  the  followers  of  Saladin,  taking  pos- 
aosaion  of  the  principal  pulpit  of  Cairo,  substituted  the 
Dame  of  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad  for  that  of  the  Egyptian 
and  eitMH   Sovereign  in  the  public  prayers,  as  the  true  Commander 
«utthe»  the  of  the   Faithful ;    the  people  from   indifference  or  fear 
IwSaf  *'^"^'y  acquiesced  in  the  change  ;  and  the  green  em- 
^^^      blems  of  the  sect  of  Ali  were  everywhere  displaced  by 
A.  D.      ***•  ^^^^^  ensigns  of  the  Abassidan  tenets.     The  natural 
3171.     de*^  of  Adhed,  who  expired  in  ignorance  of  the  event. 
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in  a  few  dnyn  completed  thfa  great  pelitfea!  and  rengrom  ^7!^ 
revdittion,  by  which  the  Patimite  Dynasty  of  Egypt  waa  qH^^^ 
eztingofahed  and  that  Country,  after  a  achiam  of  two  v^-^^ 
Centnrica,  waa  restored  to  the  orthodox  communion  of  j^^^ 
labanieni.  The  Abassidan  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  wboae  ^  ^ 
dignity  an  the  spiritual  chief  of  that  fnHh  was  still  ig§§^ 
ravared,  and  whoee  nomtna!  functions  of  temporal  no-  la 
veaeignty  were  dictated  by  hia  Turkish  masters,  vrns  a.i^ 
DHide  to  sanctify  the  usurpation  of  Snhdfn,  as  <he  Tlsir  ItOL 
of  the  Soltan  of  Dismascua  in  Egypt;  and  aa  long  as  ^^  . 
Noureddin  lived,  the  youthful  conqueror  was  oveiauwed  n^^i^ 
by  hia  power,  and,  though  not  wititont  some  symptoms 
Of  impaftieiice,  aflected  a  duteooa  submtsaton  to  his  will.  g,|^^ 
Bat  when  the  death  of  the  Sultan*  reieaaed  him  firom  poiM^ 
the  necessity  of  further  dissimulation,  Saladin  threw  €4t^^fpt,ki 
the  mask ;  gradually  extended  his  influence  and  domi-  "p^I" 
nioo  over  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia  and  Armenia  ;  *"!*•• . 
and  deposing  the  young  and  hef  pleas  sons  of  Nbureddifi,  ^2[ 
finally  united  the  Mussulman  States  fitai  the  NBe  to  ^^^ 
the  Tigpris  under  his  single  Empire.t 

By  every  motive  of  reKgkm  and  poliey.  the  new  and  T?J^2I 
puiasant  Lord  of  Syria  and  Egypt  was  urged  to  attempt  ~y^j|*! 
the  expulsion  of  the  detested  enemies  of  h»  ftufh  fhmi  ofthiLS 
the  intervening  territory  of  Palestine ;  but  he  was  long  lagkt 
obliged  to  suspend  his  ultimate  des^s  against  the 
ChrMtiana,  by  the  more  immediate  neceaaity  of  consoli- 
dating his  dominron  over  his  Mussulman  opponents. 
Meanwhile,  the  Latin  Kingdom,  through  its  intestine 
disorders,  was  fast  falling  into  a  state  of  weakneaa,  wlueh 
promised  to  deliver  it  an  easy  prey  to  so  Tigoeoos  an 
aaaailant.     On  the  death   of'^  Almerie,   which  diortly 
folk>wed  that  of  Noureddin,  the  crown  of  Jenzaalem 
devolved  on  his  son,  Baldwin  IV. :  but  thia  Prince  was  Rwjp^tif 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  felt  himself  so  onequal  to  the  ^™ 
toils  of  government,  that  he  committed  the  Regency  of  *^'» 
the  Kingdom  to  his  sister  Sybifia  and  her  second  husband     /l^ 
Ghiy  de  Lusignan,  a  French  Knight,t  to  whom  ahe  had 
given  her  hand  after  the  death  of  her  first  lord,  a  Count 
of  Montferrat     But  Lusignan   was  deatitnte   both  of 
talent  and  courage  ;  his  despicable  character  and  un- 
merited elevation  provoked  the  scorn  and  iusuUed  the 


•  Will  Xyr.  p.  974-980. 


*  Tb«  chAracter  of  Nouteddia    it  _ 

MohMnmedan  Rijitory :  for  political  abilityand  valour  "wmn  tha 
leut  of  his  great  qualities.  A  Hiitulauui  Writer  declares  that  the 
catalogue  of  hit  Yurtuet  would  fill  a  Tohune  ;  aad  cmom^  these,  hit 
justice,  denMBcy,  and  piety  extorted  a  still  ttrosiget  ttataaouj  ereii 
from  hit  Christian  (bet,  who  had  sufficient  raatoa  ta  taev  and  dvtcit 
so  powerful  and  deadly  an  euemj.  Thus  William  of  lyre,  after 
numtyering  him  among  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Christian 
name  and  faith,  adds,  prmcejM  tamen  Jmha,  vo^,  frovidia,  H 
Mtatndum  gentiM  nut  tradUimeg  reb'ftomm^  A  trait  of  the  frugal 
and  rigid  integrity  with  which  he  ahttaiaed  ftoot  applyini^  the 
public  treasures  to  his  domestic  uses,  hat  oftea  been  tepaided  fross 
the  pages  of  O'Herbelot.  To  some  expensive  request  from  the  best 
beloyed  of  his  wives,  this  absolute  lord  of  the  goxseoHt  Satt  would 
only  reply,  "  Alat  I  I  fear  God  end  am  no  more  Uiau  the  tteasurer 
of  his  people.  Their  wealth  I  cannot  apprapnte :  but  three  ihopt 
in  the  city  of  Hems  are  yet  my  own,  and  thoee  you  nsay  take,  fix 
those  alone  can  I  give/'     Biblioikique  Orimiale,  Art.  No&arrddim. 

t  WUl.  Tyr.  p.  980—995.  Bib.  Orient.  Art.  SaiaMtddin.  Also 
Bohadin,  Pi/a  Sa/adini,  (Schultens,)  p.  1—40.  Abulfeda,  (m  Ex- 
cerpi.  Schultent,)p.  1— 13.DeGuignet,  lib.  ziuL  (voL  ii.p.201<-91l.) 

t  Lusignan  wat  a  native,  or  at  leatt  a  rn^ee^  of  the  Fratdi 
domains  of  our  Henry  II.,  who  banished  him  fix  tha  treaehanoi 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  on  which  he  astumed  the  Ciosi^ 
the  usual  resource  of  malefactors,  and  came  to  seek  hit  fortune  in 
Palestine.  So  contemptible  vras  the  eatxmation  in  which  he  wat 
held  even  by  his  own  Inndred,  that  when  hit  bratiier  heard  of  hit 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Jerotaleni,  he  ironically  ex- 
claimed, '*  Surely,  since  the  Barons  of  Palestine  have  made  Mm 
a  King,  they  would  have  made  mea  Qodif  they  had  known  ma." 
Hoveden,  p.  514. 
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pride  of  the  Baronft  of  P&lestine;  th«ir  disaJfection  was 
fotneoted  by  the  inlrig"oe8  of  Raymond  I L,  Count  of 
Tripolit  a  man  himself  capable  of  every  perfidy ;  and 
the  w[fole  Kin^om  was distrmcted  by  tbeseltisb  conflict 
of  factions.  To  terminate  their  stnig^  the  Royal  leper 
was  at  length  compelled  to  make  a  new  settlement  of 
his  Realm,  by  which,  abdicalin|r  the  crown  in  fevcmr  of 
bis  inlant  nephew^   Baldwin  V.,   the   son  of  Sybilla  by 

'  her  first  husband,  he  committed  the  person  of  his  young 
successor  to  the  protection  of  his  relative  Joscelyn  de 
Courtenay,  titular  Count  of  Edessa,*  the  custody  of  the 
Ibrtresses  of  Palestine  to  the  two  Military  Orders,  and 
the  general  Regency  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  treacherous 
Count  of  Tripoli.  Baldwin  IV.  survived  this  disposition 
only  three  years ;  his  own  decease  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  suspicious  death  of  bis  nephew ;  and  Sybilla, 
supported  by  the  Patriarch  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  who  hated  Raymond  of  TripoU,  obtained 
the  joint  coronation  of  her  worthless  husband  and  herself 
fts  King  and  Queen  of  Jerusalem.  The  proud  and  con- 
temptuous refusal  of  many  of  the  Barons  to  acknowledge 
XiUiignan  for  their  Sovereign  produced  a  civil  war»  in 
which  the  Count  of  Tripoli,  under  pretence  of  supporting 

^.  the  rival  clHims  of  Isabella,  sister  of  Sybilla,  to  a  share  in 
the  succession,  allied  himself  with  Saladin ;  and  theaie 
disorders  were  scarcely  appeased  by  the  address  of 
Sybilla  and  the  submission  of  most  of  the  insurgent 
Nobles,  when  the  fatal  tempest  of  Musulman  war  burst 
upon  the  disunited  and  devoted  State.f 

:-  As  long  as  Saladin  w^as  occupied  in  establishing  his 
authority  over  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  peace  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  had  not  been  much  disturb^  by  the  incursions 
of  the  lufidefs;  and  some  indecisive  hostilities  had  been 
terminated  by  a  truce.  But  just  at  the  crisis  when  the 
Turkish  conqueror  was  prepared  to  attempt  the  work  of 
destruction  which  he  bad  probably  long  meditated,  the 
Christians  themselves  were  the  fimt  to  disturb  the  hollow 
pacification,  which  might  alone  have  deferred  the  hour 
of  their  ruin  ;  and  a  just  occasion  of  war  was  afforded 
by  the  aggressions  of  a  predatory  Barou,  Reginald  de 
Chatillon,  who  surprised  a  froulicr  castle  belonging  to 
the  Musulmans  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Desert, 
intercepted  and  plundered  their  caravans  between  Egypt 
and  Mecca,  and  insolently  defied  tlic  vengeance  of  the 
Sultan.  Saladin  demanded  redress  of  the  King  of  Jeru* 
flalem  for  these  outrageous  violations  of  tlie  eitisting 
peace :  but  the  government  of  Lusignan  was  either  too 
ieeble  or  too  corrupt  to  punish  the  lawless  marauder; 
and  on  a  refusal  of  justice,  Saladin  invaded  Palestine  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  Turcoman  horse  and  foot. 
The  siege  of  the  castle  of  Tiberias  was  the  first  signal 
operation  of  the  Musulman  host;  and  for  the  relief  of 
so  important  a  fortress  the  whole  strengtli  of  the  Christiaa 
States  was  hastily  collected.  But,  including  the  array 
of  the  Mihtary  Orders,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  could  now 
assemble  under  his  standard  no  more  than  twelve 
hundred  Knights  and   twenty  thousand  foot ;  and  the 

*  Tbig  JoMel  ja  de  Cksufteuay  was  the  mod»aa  of  the  hero,  And 
the  last  of  tbi3  throe  ComxdM  of  Edeava  who  bore  the  s»me  Dame^ 
AfwT  tli«  lots  of  the  fideiaeiia  territory,  and  the  tnarrio^o  of  his 
aiiter  with  Almeric,  the  Royal  favour  had  invested  him  with  «jcteii«iir« 
Fief 91  in  the  Kioi^doEn  of  Palest ine  ;  but  Ieaviii|^  no  soa,  the  mole 
lin«  of  the  Aaiiitic  branch  of  the  Couztenaya  became  extinct  on  haa 
death.     Ligna^f*  if  OtUrtmer^  c*  avL 

f  Will  Tyr,  p.  995.«f//ii.  Plagon,  (contiouator  of  WtlUam  of 
Tyre,  in  Martuime^  fW,  Scnp/arum  C<i/L  vol.  v.)  p.  683 — 5&0. 
Bernardus  Tijeiaurariua,  (apud  Mnratori  Scrip*  /2fr.  i44aJ,  toL  \rii.) 
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dj^proportion  of  his  numerical  force  was  &§rgravated  by 
hi»  own  incapacity  and  cowardice,  as  weil  as  by  the 
di^ord  and  treason*  which  prevailed  in  his  camp. 

On  the  plain  of  Tiberias  the  hostile  nrtnies  drew  out 
for  a  conflict,  of  which  the  event  was  to  decide  the  fate      ^*'* 
of  the  Christian  Kingdom.     Few  intelligible  particukrs      ,^^' 
are  related  of  the  san^inary  battle  which  followed :         ^ 
but  those  few  attest  the  superior  skill  of  Saladin,  who 
in  the  tirst  day's  encounter  drove  his  opponents  into  «      1204 
situation  destitute  of  water;  by  setting  fire  during  the  ^ 
night  to  some  neighbouring  woods  increased  their  in-  xibeliaaf 
tolerable  sufieringa  from  the  drought  and   heat   of  a    \   d 
Syrian  summers  night;  and  on  the  following  morning      1187 
overwhelmed  and  massacred  their  exhausted  and  fainting  vr-4>j     If 
host.     Not  only  was  the  slaughter  of  the  cavaliers  and  Saladm,  ' 
soldiery  exterminating,  but  all  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Christian  host  were  the  victims  or  prizes  of  this  fatal 
field  :  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  in  his  flight ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
rival  Order  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  Marquis  of 
MonLferrat,  Reginald  of  Chat  1  Hon,  the  worthless  Lustg^ 
nan    himself,   and   many   of  his  Nobles  and  Knights, 
became  the  captives  of  Saladin*    The  scene  which  ensued 
is  too  characteristic  of  manners  to  be  omitted  in  ibis 
place^     When  the  trembling  Lusignan,  and  ChattUon 
the  gtiilty  provoker  of  the  war,  were  conducted  to  the 
lent  of  the  conqueror,  Saladin  generously  reassureti  the 
craven  King  of  his  safety  by  the  profler  of  a  cup  of  icfid 
water,   the  Eastern  pledge   of  hospitality.     Ltisj<^nan 
wished  to  pass  the  cup  to  Chatillon :  but  the  Sultan 
sternly  declared  that  the  Impious  marauder,  who  had  fio 
often   insulted  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  must  now  eit^icr 
acknowledge  his  law,  or  die  the  death  which  his  crimes 
had  merited*     With  more  virtue   than  his  life  had  pro^ 
mised,  Chatillon  spurned  the  condition  of  apostasy  ;  and 
a  blow  from  the  scimitar  of  the  ferocious  Sultan  himaelf 
was  the  immediate  signal  lur  his  murder.     With  leas 
excusable  cruelty,  while  he  spare<I  his  other  noble  prison- 
ers, Saladin   in    his  fanatical   hatred  of  the   Keligious 
Orders,  or  his  dread  of  their  prowess,  offered  the  same 
alternative  of  apostasy  or  death  to  the  Knights  of  St* 
John  and  of  the  Temple  who  had  fallen  into  his  liauds. 
To  a  man,  these  devoted  champions  of  the  Cross,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  proved  the  sincerity  of 
their  faith  ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Moslems  was  stained 
by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  whole  body*! 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  battle  of  Tiberias  were  Fatal eflerfa 
immediately  felt  throughout  the  Latin  Kingdom  :  for  all  of  the  Chri»- 
the  principal  fortresses  had  been  drained  of  their  gar- *^*°  ^^^^"^ 
risonn  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  and  Tiberias  itself 
C^esarea,  Acre,  Jaffa,  and  Beritus,  rapidly  fell  before  the 
arms   ot  the   conqueror.      Tyre  was    alone    preserved 
throngh  the  heroic  efforts   to   which  the  citizens  were 

•By  toKie  ol  tb«  Latin  wiiter^  the  destruction  uf  the  Chriabaa 
anny  is  ucrilml  lu  the  treaaon  of  tbe  Cuuut  of  Tnpoli,  tlie  eoLmy 
both  of  Lutt^nan  and  of  the  Oraod  Master  of  the  Temple.  Mr. 
Milla  (Htit  0/  the  Cruiadfs,  voL  i.  note  L)  considers  the  previotii 
favourable  mention  of  the  Count  by  William  of  Tyre,  and  the  silence 
of  Ealph  Cof^ahal,  whote  Chronicle  ii  contained  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  AJart«iuk»,  and  who  waaia  PaU>«tiiie  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Tib»ri«^  a«  a  aatiafactory  refutation  of  the  charge.  But 
the  earlier  alliance  of  the  Count  of  TripoU  wilh  Saladin  (Bematdua 
ThesauT.  c  14t).)  is  tjncfiwptited  ;  and  hiB  aacrifiee  of  the  Chri«twn 
cause  tft  party  or  p«^onal  hatred  on  that  occaaian  k  wirely  iuffi- 
cient  to  Ttarranl  the  worst  inference  from  hit  Kubaequt-ot  condwct. 

f  Bexnardua  Thesaur.  c  147— 15L  Condn.  Wilh  Tyr  n,  590 
— 60O.  Jacwbua  a  Vitriaco,  Hiwi,  Ht^otoL  p,  1117,  HIS.  («» 
OrMiis  Dei  per  Framco€.)  Hwiden,  p.  636—637.  D^HerbtOot, 
Art.  SaiaAeddm  (voL  liL  ^  174|a  177,  Ac.)  Babadm,  p,  40— SB, 
Atmlfeda,p.3a. 
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inspired  by  the  firmness  of  a  youngs  cavalier,  son  to  the 
captive  Marquis  of  Montferrat.     But  Saladin  would  not 
sufier  any  secondary  object  to  arrest  his  great  design 
upon  the  Christian  Capital ;  and  turning  aside  from  the 
walls  of  Tyre,  he  marched  to  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City. 
Jerusalem  was  already  crowded  with  fugitives  from  every 
quarter  of  Palestine  :  but  the  number  of  warriors  within 
its  gates  was  small,  and  their  commander  was  a  timid 
woman.     Queen  Sybilla,  herself  distracted  with  sorrow 
and  apprehension,   was   more  solicitous  for  her  own 
safety  and  that  of  her  captive  consort,  than   for  the 
public  defence ;  and  dismay  and  discord  reigned  within 
the  place.     The  first  summons  of  Saladin  for  its  sur- 
render was  indeed  rejected:  but  when  the  siege  was 
formed,  the  resistance  was  feeble  or  ineffectual ;  and  in 
fourteen  days,  the  Turks,  despite  of  the  sallies  and  efforts 
of  the  garrison,  had  advanced  their  works  and  engines 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  undermined  the  walls. 
A  desire  to  capitulate  was  then  expressed :  but  Saladin, 
in  his  fury  at  the  refusal  to  accept  his  proffered  terms, 
had  sworn  to  ei^ecute  a  dreadful  vengeance  upon  the 
Christians  for  the  Moslem  blood  which  their  ancestors 
had  shed  at  the  capture  of  the  City  in  the  First  Crusade. 
He  now  therefore  received  the  proposal  of  a  capitulation 
with  bitter  contempt ;  and  he  only  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  mercy,  when  his  burst  of  passion  was  spent, 
and  the  suppliant  Christians  led  him  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  surrender.     He  then  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  promised  a  safe-conduct  for  the 
Queen,  her  Nobles,  and  soldiery  to  Tyre:  but  declared 
that  the  remaining  population   of  Jerusalem  should 
become  slaves,  unless  they  were  ransomed  at  the  rate  of 
ten  crowns  of  gold  for  each  man,  half  that  sum  for  each 
woman,  and  a  single  piece  for  every  child. 

As  soon  as  these  terms  had  been  accepted  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  vanquished,  Saladin  exhibited  traits  of  a 
generous  humanity  which  might  have  been  little  antici- 
pated from  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  recently  stained 
the  victory  of  Tiberias ;  and  his  conduct  at  Jerusalem 
well  merits  the  eulogy  of  an  enemy,  that,  he  was  in 
nothing  but  in  name  a  barbarian.  He  not  only  per- 
formed his  promises  with  a  religious  fidelity,  but  exceeded 
their  fulfilment  by  a  full  measure  of  benevolence.  When 
the  weeping  female  train  of  the  Queen  issued  from  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  his  spirit  melted  even  unto  tears  at 
the  spectacle  of  their  misery :  he  advanced  to  meet  the 
mourners ;  attempted  to  console  the  Princess  with  the 
courteous  sympathy  of  a  warrior  of  Chivalry ;  released  the 
husbands  and  children  of  all  her  train  without  ransom  ; 
mnd  even  dismissed  them  laden  with  presents.  Nor  did 
his  generosity  end  here  :  for  he  accepted  a  price  very 
much  beneath  the  stipulated  sum  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  poor ;  and  even  liberated  so  many  of  his 
other  captives  gratuitously,  that  the  total  number  who 
remained  in  bondage  did  not  much  exceed  ten  thousand, 
out  of  a  population  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand.  These  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  achieved  a  more  difficult  triumph  over  even  the 
fanaticism  which  was  usually  his  master  passion :  for 
learning  the  humane  attentions  which  the  Knights  of  the 
Hospital  bestowed  upon  the  sick,  he  allowed  several 
brethren  of  an  Order,  which  hedetested  and  found  ever  in 
arms  against  him,  to  remain  in  the  city  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  pious  and  charitable  offices.* 

♦BernarduH,  c.  151—167.  Cont.  Wni.  Tyr.  p.  601—613. 
Hoveden,  p.  637—645.  D^HcfUlot,  M  tupra,  BohatUo,  p.  68— 
75.    AUiU«da,p.39— 43. 


When  the  Queen  and  her  train  had  been  safely  dis*   -pn^ 
missed,  the  magnanimous  victor  made   his  entry  into      all 
Jerusalem  in  triumphant  and  splendid  procession.     The  P*^ 
great  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  ^"^^ 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  Christian  Qiurch,  viras    •  *^ 
immediately  consecrated  anew  to  the  worship  of  Islam,     .^ 
afler  its  pavement  and  walls  had  been  washed  with      ^^ 
Damascene  rose  water ;  the  golden  cross  whidi   sur-     ^ , 
mounted  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was     ^^ 
taken  down  and  for  two  days  dragged  through  the  y^yj.^ 
streets ;  and  afler  a  possession  by  the   Christiana  of  Jbvu 
eighty-eight  years,  Jerusalem  was  again  defiled  by  the  ''{'j^ 
religion  and  empire  of  the  votaries  of  MohanifBcd.  q^^ 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Ascalon,  Sidon,  quickly  followed     ^  ^ 
the  fate  of  the  Capital ;  the  Principality  of  Antkxsh  was     ^g 
only  spared  on  the  ignominious  condition  of  tribute  to 
the  Sultan ;  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Christiaos 
in  Palestine,  the  seaport  of  Tyre  was  aiaioai  the  only 
place  of  importance  which  was  saved  firom  the  wreck  of 
their  fortunes.     But  to  that  city  all  the  Christian  gar- 
risons which  capitulated  had  been  permitted  to  retire : 
the  whole  remaining  strength  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  of 
Palestine  was  contained  within  its  walls;  and  when  the 
Turkish  army  a  second  time  appeared  before  the  place» 
it  was  again  so  bravely  defended  under  the  gnidance  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  that  the  conqueror  of  Jeruaalen 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  a  fruitless   aiege.    The 
grateful  people  resolved  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of 
their  city  upon  their  brave  leader ;  and  when  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  having  obtained  his  liberation,  attempted  to 
enter  the  place,  they  refused  to  admit  him  within  the 
walls,  or  to  acknowledge  further  alliance  to  the  msn, 
on  whose  incapacity  and  cowardice  they  laid  the  rain 
of  the   Christian  cause.     Lusignan    indeed   had  on^ 
obtained  his  release  by  a  solemn  rennneiatkNi  of  h& 
crown  to  Saladin ;  and  the  Sultan,  satisfied  with  this 
vain  confirmation  to  the  title  of  conquest,  had  retnmed 
to  enjoy  his  glory  at  Damascus :  when  he  was  roused 
from  a  brief  season  of  repose  by  the  alarming  report 
that  the  nations   of  Europe,  burning  with  ardour  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  the  Christian  defeat,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  were  again  about  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  upon  the  shores  of  Palestine.* 

The  news  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  had  filled  all  Ificbor 
Western  Christendom  with  horror  and  grief.     By  the  ^J^ 
superstitious  piety  of  the  Age,  the  apathetic  indifierenca  ^"^ 
which  had  permitted  the  hallowed  scenes  of  Human 
Redemption  again  to  be  profaned  with  the  triumph  of 
the  enemies  of  Gkxi,  was  deeply  felt  as  an  ofienoe,  which 
merited  and  would  provoke  the  wrathful  judgments  of 
Heaven.     But  aRer  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligenoe,  tel^ 
the  general  consternation  and  despair  were  at  onoe  sue*  Cuw* 
ceeded  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  equally  congenial^  to 
the  fanatical  and  martial  state  of  society.    All  the  priad* 
pal  Sovereigns  of  Europe,t — except  those  of  Spain,  wh« 

•  Beraorduf,  c.  167— 177.    Co((g^al,  p.  81 1, 81f .   2R«f.B!^ 
roioi,  (in  Gestit  Dei,  &c)  p.  1150—1169. 

"2  f  Henry  II.  of  Englaud  and  PhilippewAiigaita  of  Fnaee  bmI 
and  received  the  Cron  together  near  Giaors ;  and  the  English  Kiag 
appears  to  have  been  earnest  in  his  intention  of  andectakiog  tM 
Crusade,  until  prevented  by  the  second  rebellioo  of  his  Sons.    At  a 


Great  Council  which  he  assembled  at  CKdtngton,  in  NofthaBftoo* 
shire,  it  was  agreed  that  a  tenth  of  all  rents  and  naovabloa  sbooU 


be  levied  fromlhe  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Realm  for  the  Bcnriee  of 
the  expedition  ;  and  by  this  means  the  King  obtained  seveatj 
thousand  pounds  from  his  Christian  subjects ;  wliile  he  ei.t»at»J  the 
enormous  sum,  for  those  days,  of  sixty  thoueand  more  tnm.  the 
Jews  in  his  dominions^  at  the  rata  of  a  fourth  of  all  their  po» 
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ictoif*  found  sufBcient  exercise  for  their  zeal  »<^inst  the  Mu- 
^*^  sylman  power  in  that  Peninsula — immedialely  vowed  to 
"*  lead  their  National  forces  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem : 
J*  but  even  their  earnest  ^preparations  were  too  tardy  for 
'•  the  popular  impatience;  and  myriads  of  their  subjects, 
^  thronging'  from  every  Country  to  the  ports  of  the 
J*  Mediterraneati,  took  shipping'  i^t  their  private  charge 
^^  '  and  hastened  to  the  shores  of  Palestine-  The  chief 
I  means  of  transport  were,   as   usual,    supplied    by    the 

[  Maritime   Republics  of  Italy ;  but  mimerous  bands  of 

f  pilgrims,  embarking  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the 

North    Seas,    and    the    British    Channel,    from    thence 
accomplished  the  whole  maritime  passage  to  the  Asiatic 
coajit.* 
Iral  of         By  the  arrival  at  Tyre,  in  quick  succession,  of  all 
brt  sue-  these   Crusaders,  led  by  many  Noblemen  and  Prelates 

litine* 
L  o. 
189. 


of  distinction,  the  imbecile  King  of  Jerusalem  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army;  and 
when  he  was  encouraged  or  impelled  by  the  renovated 
strength  and  ardent  zeal  of  his  followers  to  advance 
\tot  from  Tyre  and  lay  siege  to  Acre,  the  numbers  of  the 
■•  Christian   host  before  the  walls  of  that  important  city 

rapidly  swelled  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
dnnger  of  a  fortress  which,  by  its  position  between  the 
sea  and  the  great  central  valley  of  Palestine,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  maritime  Itey  of  the  whole  Country, 
roused  Saladin  from  hisinaction;  and  wl»ile  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications  and  the  valour  of  a  numerous 
Musulman  garrison »  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cru- 
sadersi  the  Sultan  himself,  arriving  in  the  adjacent 
plain  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host,  enveloped  their 
beleaguer  and  harassed  them  with  perpetual  though 
desultory  assaults.  The  Christians,  in  their  turn,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  standing  on  the  defensive; 
their  camp  was  diligently  fortified ;  and  such  was  the 
strength  and  completeness  of  the  works  with  which 
they  surrounded  it,  that  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of 
the  East^  the  Musutmans  declared  not  even  a  bird  could 
penetrate  the  lines.  By  sea  the  contest  was  maint;iined 
with  equal  obstinacy ;  for  the  naval  forces  of  the  com- 
batants w^ere  so  nicely  balanced,  that,  by  each  successive 
reinforcement,  either  party  was  enabled  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Acre,  or  to  refresh  the  wants  of  the  besiegers. 
The  latter  indeed  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  famine, 
disease,  and  the  incessant  vicissitudes  of  combat,  that 
above  three  hundred  thousand  Crusaders  are  computed 
to  have  perished  before  the  walls  and  in  the  plain  of 
Acre;  and  the  losses  of  the  Musulmans  from  the  same 
causes  were  probably  inferior  only  in  degree.  But,  on 
both  sides,  this  frightful  consumption  of  human  life 
was  continually  fed  by  new  arrivals ;  and  during  nearly 
two  years  the  strength  of  Christendom  and  Islam  was 
concentrated  and  exhausted  in  an  indecisive  conflict 
before  the  single  city  of  Acre. f 

Meanwhile,  the  great  Monarchs  of  the  West  were 
fc^P®:  gathering  their  national  powers  for  the  Third  Crusade. 
r*~J^  Foremost  in  preparation,  as  in  dignity  among  them, 
iEost 

•easioriA.  Gtrvaie,  p.  1529.  Hoveden,  p.  644  Thi«  f  m  of  one- 
tenth,  under  the  oame  of  the  Sdodinc  tilhe,  was  imposed  by 
general  ainsent  throujfboul  Europe;  nid  though  ori^mally  pro- 
po«d  to  liuit  only  for  ooe  year,  w«i  ptrpetuated|  by  the  aipidity  of 
the  Papal  See,  ijito  a  claim  upon  the  tenth  of  all  EccleaiastlcAl 
benefices.  ^ 

•  Bemardu*  Thenar,  c  177, 178.  Benedichw  Abbai  Petrober- 
Kensia,  p.  4S5,  496,  Uovedea,  p.  636— fi40.    HiH.  Hierotol,^  1170. 

t  Benwdui  Tbesaur.  e.  179.  Hi*h  Hierom/,  p,  1170—1172. 
Bohadin,  (m  uitd  Saiadm.)  pi  180.    Vineflauf^  uhi  itt/ra,  p.  4i7. 
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was  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbaros.^a,  in  whom  age  Pfo^^reas 
had  no  power  either  to  quench  the  thirst  of  glory  or  to  *'''*ho 
chill  the  lire  of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  tlie  Chival-  j^tuMJct.^ 
rous  devotion  of  Frederic  was  regulated  by  tliose  pru-  "f'jJjZ*""^ 
dential  qualities  of  a  great  commander,  which  hud  been  j^  ^ 
matured  in  forty  years  of  warfare  ;  and  while  he  bolcHy  1099 
resolved  to  take  the  same  route  through  the  East  of  iq 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor«  which  had  been  found  so  dis-  a.  d 
astrous  to  former  hosts  of  Crusaders,  his  provident  and  1204. 
skilful  arrangements  showed  how  attentively  he  had 
sludieil  the  tremendous  lessons  of  their  tailure.  No  in- 
dividual was  permitted  to  join  in  the  sacred  enterprise 
who  was  unable  to  furnish  the  means  of  his  own  sup* 
port  for  a  whole  year;  and  the  march  from  the  conHnes 
of  Germany  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  was  con- 
ducted with  the  strictest  regularity  and  discipline.  The 
numl>ers  and  composition  of  the  host  were  worthy  of  the 
Imperial  name  and  power.  Resides  his  own  son,  the 
Duke  of  Swabia,  Frederic  was  attended  by  the  Dukes 
of  Austria  and  Moravia,  by  above  sixty  other  Princes 
and  great  Lords  of  ihe  Empire,  and  by  fifteen  thousand 
Knights,  the  flower  of  the  Teutonic  Chivalry.  Their 
monnted  attendants  swelled  the  total  array  of  cavalry  to 
sixty  thousand;  and  the  infantry,  exclusive  of  nnarmed 
pilgrims,  numbered  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Throughout  their  passage  over  the  Greek  dominions, 
the  German  host  encountered  a  repetiticm  of  precisely 
the  same  course  of  treacherous  hostility,  under  the  hol- 
low semblance  of  amity,  which  the  Byzantine  Court  and 
people  had  pursued  in  the  previous  Crusades :  but  the 
vengeance  of  his  troops  was  generally  restrained  by  the 
magnanimous  or  prudent  forbearance  of  Frederic  ;  and 
though  he  resented  the  perfidy  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
of  the  East,  Isaac  A n gel  11  s,  by  refusing  to  visit  Cod^ 
stantinople  as  a  guest,  he  peaceably  transported  his  for- 
midable host  across  the  Hellespont,  The  Bubseqiient 
passage  through  Asia  Minor  was  a  yet  severer  trial  of 
Fredericks  patience  and  ability :  but  his  genius  sur- 
mounted every  ob>itacle  of  climate  and  warfare  j  and 
the  march  of  the  Imperial  army  was  effected  with 
far  superior  order,  success,  and  reputation »  to  that  of 
any  preceding  host  of  Crusaders,  The  sufferings  of  a 
route  through  burning  and  waterless  deserts  admitted 
indeed  of  little  mitigation ;  and  thousands  of  the  Ger- 
mans sank  under  fatigue,  agonizing  thirst,  and  the  per- 
petual assaults  of  the  Turcoman  hordes,  which  hung 
upon  their  flanks  and  rear.  But  the  firmness  of  the 
Teutonic  array  repulsed  every  attack,  and  prevented  any 
general  disaster;  and  Frederic  not  only  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  stormed  his  Capital  and  com- j^j,  ^jj^j^,. 
pelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Having  thus  overborne  all  phant  ca- 
opposition,  the  aged  hero  pursued  his  way  in  unmolested  r^h 
and  triumphant  ardour;  until  he  lost  his  life  in  the  little 
Cilician  stream  of  the  Catycadnus^  either  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  or  by  imprudently  bathing  in  the  icy  waters  of  *°*^  death. 
that  mountain  torrent.  The  consequences  of  this  event 
proved  how  largely  his  followers  had  been  indebted  for 
their  success  to  the  greatness  of  his  personal  qualities. 
The  Infidels,  recovering  from  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
name  and  actions,  immediately  renewed  ihefr  hostilities 
on  the  report  of  his  death ;  and  thenceforth  the  German 
army  was  incessantly  harassed  by  attacks,  and  nearly 
disorganized  by  famine,  sickness,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.  Thus,  although  Frederic's  son.  the  Duke  of 
Swabia,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  was  neither 
deficient  in  courage  nor  ability,  so  dreadful  were  the 
losses  of  the  Crusaders    that,  before  they  reached  the 
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Hktory.    Syrian  confines,  their  nambert  were  reduced  to 

tenth  of  their  original  force.  Their  array  was  atill,  bow- 
ever,  suflBciently  formidable,  on  thehr  arriral  at  Anlioch, 
to  deliver  that  Principality  finoni  the  opprewion  of  Saladtn, 
whose  troops  retired  at  their  approach ;  and  hoot  thenoe 
the  gallant  Duke  of  Swabia,  with  unbroken  spirit,  led 
the  remains  of  the  German  army  to  reinforoe  the  Qrw* 
saders  before  Acre  :  bnt  it  was  only  to  perish  himself  of 

disease,  with  some  tboosaads  of  hn  devoted  and  way* 

man  army  worn  followers,  under  the  walls  of  that  dty.* 
J^|j!^«e.  The  arrival  of  the  German  Chivah7  before  Acre  was 
ofSeOr^  followed  by  the  memorable  institutwn  of  a  martial 
Order  of  Religjons  Knighthood,  which,  emulating  the 
design  of  the  fraternities  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Temple, 
and  surviving  the  original  object  of  its  creation  for  the 
defence  of  Palestine,  was  fat^  to  peribrm  no  inconsi- 
derable part  in  the  subsequent  History  of  Northern 
Europe.  Above  half  a  Century  before  the  loss  of  Jem* 
•alem,  a  German  Crusader  and  his  lady  had  founded 
hospitals  in  that  Capital  for  poor  pilgrims  of  both  sexes 
of  their  nation  ;  and  when  subsequent  endowments  had 
enriched  these  houses,  the  male  brethren  were  moved 
by  the  example  of  the  two  great  Orders  to  devote 
themselves  to  military  as  well  as  charitable  services. 
But  their  eibrts  had  obtained  little  distinction;  and 
their  fraternity  was  dissolved  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  Jerusalem.  Its  purposes  were  now 
recalled  to  the  National  attention  by  the  private  charity 
of  some  individuals  among  the  German  army,  who 
^applied  the  want  of  regular  hospitals  by  opening  their 
tents  before  Acre  for  the  reception  of  their  sick  and 
wounded  countrymen ;  and  a  number  of  Knights  joining 
their  benevolent  association,  the  Duke  of  Swabia  seized 
the  occanoo  to  incorporate  them  for  the  National  honour 
into  a  regular  Order  of  Religious  Chivalry,  in  avowed 
imitation  of  those  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple.  A 
Papal  Authority  approved  the  design,  invested  the  new 
Order  with  the  same  privileges  as  its  elder  confraterni- 
ties, and  ordained  the  Rule  of  St  Augustin  for  its 
government  A  white  mantle  with  a  black  cross  was 
sppointed  for  the  garb  of  the  brotherhood,  who  were 
divided  into  three  classes  of  noble  cavaliers,  priests, 
and  sergeants,  all  exclusively  of  German  race ;  and 
tbeacefbrth  under  the  title  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  of 
6t  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  the  Order  worthily  aspired  to 
an  equality  in  duties  and  honour  with  the  two  great 
martial  fraternities  of  Palestiocf 

While  the  German  army  was  still  threading  its  toiW 

^■p^v^oi  *^^^  march  through  the  deserts  and  mountain  passes 

PhiUpps*    of  Asia  Minor,  the  Sovereigns  of  France  aad  England 

Augvite  of  bad  availed  themselves  of  the  maritime  position  and 

Ri^tfd^  resources  of  their  States  to  escape  the  same  dangers  and 

of^nglani  ^^g;ues  by  a  naval  passage  to  the  Syrian  shores.     Both 

Philippe-Auguste  and  Rkhard  Cceiur  de   Lion   were 

in  the  full  pride  of  youthful  ambition,  impatient  for 

Chivahric  distinction,  and  actuated  far  more  by  the  thirst 

of  glory  than  by  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Age.    In- 

terdiangiug  vows   of  eternal  friendship,   which  were 

as  passionately  broken  in  the  first  moment  of  jealous 

excitement,  they  had  agreed  to  combine  their  forces  for 

the  sacred  expedition  ;  and  on  the  plain  of  Vezelay  in 

France,  they  reviewed   a    gallant  and    well-equipped 

*  Mk.  MieromtL  p.  llS6»n63.    Godfridi  Monachi  jhmaiei, 
'  p.  348—356.    Tageno,  p.  407—416.    (Both  in  the  second  fokinie 
•f  Struve*!  editioa  of  the  Rerum  German,  Scriptoret  of  FreheE.) 
t  Jacobue  a  Vit.  p.  1083. 
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hort,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  thoosMsd 
men  of  both  Natkms  and  of  all  arms.  CondadlBg 
their  march  in  jeoncert  as  for  as  Lyons,  the  lw# 
Monarcfas  separated  at  thai  city,  after  naadng  the  post 
of  Messina  in  Sidly  as  the  plsce  of  veuaioa  for  ihtif 
combined  armaments:  Philippe  leading  the  Fnmch 
foms  to  embark  at  Genoa;  aad  Biehard  prooecdiBi^  •# 
Marseilles  with  his  army,  there  to  expect  the  arrival  mt 
bis  fleet*  lirom  England.  Bui  his  impaiienea  would 
brook  BO  delay;  and  finding  that  his  owa  bmtj  hmi 
not  reaehed  thai  port,  be  immediately  iMied  a  linr 
vessds  for  the  eonveyanoe  of  his  suite,  sailed  for  tl» 
Italian  coast,  and  after  rashly  exposing  hiaaelf  to  eeveral 
dangerous  adventures.t  crossed  into  Sicily.  Meaawhile 
the  English  fleet,  after  touching  at  Li^Msa  on  its  way 
and  successfolly  assisting  in  the  defenos  of  Sentasea 
against  a  Musidman  amiy,  reached  the  Meditemmea^ 
in  safety,  received  the  land  forces  on  board  ai  Maiw 
seilles,  and  entered  the  port  of  Messina  some  davabefose 
the  arrival  either  of  Philippe  or  Richard  hinaelu} 

In  Sicily  both  Monarchs  wintered  with  their  foreea;  Tlniidl 
and  here  several  circurostMces  arose  to  foment  into  hadsxA  wemm 
those  feelings  of  ambitious  rivalry  wbidi  natuial^ 
sprang  from  their  conflicting  pride  and  pretensiona. 
Against  Tancred,  the  reigning  King  of  Sicily^  Richaid 
had  several  causes  of  resentment,  for  the  detention  in 
prison  of  his  sister  Joan,  relict  of  Williaai  11.,  the  lals 
Sovereign  of  the  Island,  and  a  refusal  either  te  reston 
her  dower,  or  to  pay  legacies  which  her  husband  had 
bequeathed  to  the  English  Crown.  To  enforce  redress 
for  these  injuries,  Richard  had  reeourse  to  Yery  vkileat 
proceedings:  seized  a  castle,  on  his  aiatw'a  release, for 
her  residence,  took  miHtaiy  possession  of  other  postal 
and  allowed  his  troops  to  commit  many  excesses. 
While  the  French  King  was  interposing  ns  n  mediator, 
the  citizens  of  Messina  were  provokdl  to  attack  the 
English,  and  after  a  bloody  eaffagement^  in  whkh  the 
latter  prevailed,  Richard  allowed  them  te  seek  the  dty, 
and  planted  his  banners  on  its  walls.  Philippe  was 
justly  offended  at  an  outrage,  which  in  eflect,  as  be 
resided  in  Messina,  left  him  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
an  ally  who  was  also  his  Vassal ;  and  Richard  was  at 
last  induced  to  appease  him  by  withdrawing  his  troops. 
The  submission  of  Tancred  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
English   Monarch  restored   the  general    peace;    and 


Prepsrs^ 
tioniaad 


*  Before  hie  dspartoie  firoH  Ntmaadvi 
code  of  regulations  £»  the  gowxuiMBtof  hi*  fleet,  wbidv  ••  iHu^ 
tratiYe  of  the  nide  principlee  of  marine  jvriipnideiiee  adopted  in  that 
Age,  would  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  oor  neral  hlsto^r.  Aumidewr 
was  to  be  tied  to  theeoipoeoT  his  vieliai and  east  with  ft  talatte 
sea;  or  if  the  criias  were  comnittBd  on  sbei%  ta  be  bssied  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  dead  body.  A  sim^  Warn  waa  la  be  iimiithfd 
by  the  immersion  of  the  o£fender  thrice  in  flie  sea ;  but  if  blood  weis 
drawn,  by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand;  abusive  language  by  a  Aoa 
A  thief  was  to  havo  his  head  shaved)  tatted  and  iiatbried  ;  aid  hi 
that  Btata  to  be  set  on  shssa  at  the  int  opportoai^  BenAo, 
p.  666. 

f  On  one  occasion,  when  travelling  in  Southern  Italy  wifli.s 
single  attendant,  he  entered  a  cottage  to  seise  a  fiJeon  which  hi 
neaiu  was  detained  there  ?  for  it  seems  that  no  base  dmrt  bbmHsI 
without  offiince  possess  a  bird  trained  for  the  exclusive  tpmi  of  the 
Chivalric  Order.  The  peasants  presumed  to  resist  ha  *iuimce ; 
and  in  the  broil,  as  he  struck  one  of  them,  who  had  drawn  a  dtnsr 
upon  him,  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  tiie  weapon  brake ;  aMTHI 
was  compelled  to  defend  himself  wiOi  stones  ontil  he  t^ 
retreat  to  a  netghbouring  Monastery.    Hoveden,  p.  672. 

I  Hoveden,    p.  664—673.      Qalfridi  i  Vinesauf,   / 
Pefr"  Angformn  fUchartHy  Sfcin  Drftm.     tHtrmffi.  (i^nnfChila 
Sariptom  Mist.  Angtican.  vol.  ii.)  p.  247*i*9B8. 

}  Vide  p.  944  0f  this  volume. 
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k^toTf,  Richftfd  generously  sent  Philippe  twenty  thousand 
Cv'w^  ounces  of  gold,  as  the  moiety  of  the  sum  which  he  com- 
Pram  pelled  the  Sicilian  Prince  to  pay  in  salisfnction  of  his 
daims.  He  also  loaded  both  Enrrtish  and  French 
Knights  with  presents ;  and  on  Christmas  day  feasted 
the  whole  Chivatry  of  the  two  Nations,  and  dismissed 
every  individual  with  same  largess  apportioned  to  his 
rank.  His  prodigal  dissipation  by  such  means  of  tho 
treasures  which  had  been  wnmg  from  his  subjects  bcfoie 
his  departure  on  the  Crusade,  exalted  his  popularity  in 
both  armies  far  above  that  of  his  more  provident  or  iesa 
wealthy  rival  ;  and  formed  an  additional  source  of 
jealousy  to  Philippe.  A  new  ground  of  quarrel  between 
the  two  Monarchs  wa»i  soon  created  by  the  intelligence 
thai  Richard,  disregaixling  his  engagement  to  marry 
Alice  or  Adelais,*  sister  of  Philippe,  was  about  to  es- 
pouse the  Princess  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sancbo, 
King  of  Nuvarre,  who,  in  effect,  soon  after  arrived  in 
Sidly.  escorted  by  the  Queen-mother,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land. Atter  much  dispute,  Philippe  at  last  consent^ 
to  release  Richard  from  hts  contract  upon  his  protnise 
to  pay  ten  thousancl  marks,  and  to  restore  Alice  with 
the  castles  which  had  been  assigned  as  her  dower.f 

Their  fifuds  being  thus  termi noted  by  a  hollow  recon^ 
dilation,  Philippe,  on  the  return  of  Spring,  was  the  first 
flfu-  to  depart  with  his  forces  from  the  Sicilian  shores,  and 
arrived  without  accident  at  the  Christian  camp  before 
Acre  :  but  Richard  was  less  fortunate  or  prudent.  Otf 
Ifae  coast  of  Crete,  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm; 
mod  at  Rhodes  his  fiery  temper  was  roused  by  intelU* 
gence  that  two  of  his  vessels,  which  had  ht*en  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  were  plundered  and  the  crews 
detained  in  captivity.  To  revenge  this  injury  he  sailed 
for  Cyprus  ;  and  having  in  vain  demamleU  reparation 
of  Isaac,  a  Prince  o(  Comnenian  race,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  Byzantine  throne  and  seized  llie  govern- 
ment of  the  Island,  the  Enjrligh  Monarch  disemtmrked 
his  troopfi,  look  Lynicsol,  the  tyrant's  Capital,  by  storm, 
and  being  assisted  by  ilie  defection  of  the  Islanders, 
compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  English 
Prince  made  an  ungenerous  use  of  his  victory:  for  h« 
threw  the  fallen  usurper  into  chains,  which,  with  a 
mockery  of  respect,  were  forged  of  silver;  grievously 
tajted  the  Cypriots,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  their  de- 
liverer ;  and  asserted  the  title  of  conquest  to  the  lord- 
ship of  their  Island.  A  Her  celebrating  at  Lymesol  his 
nuptials  with  Berengaria,  which  had  been  dej'erred  in. 
Sicily  on  account  of  the  season  of  Lent,  Richard  Bnally 
sailed  for  Acre.  The  numbers  of  his  land  forces  have 
not  been  recorded  ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  whole 
armament  may  be  estimated  by  the  enumeration  of  his 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  fifty  galleys  of  war,  thirteen 
large  store- vessels,  and  above  one  hundred  other  trans- 
ports filled  with  horses  and  men.  On  the  short  voyage 
from  Cyprus  to  the  Syrian  shore,  the  English  navy 
iuterctrpted  an  enormous  troop-ship  of  Saladin,  Imving 
on  board,  according  to  the  Latin  Chroniclers,  for  the 
reinfnrcemtnt  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  the  incredible 
number  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  well  supplied  with 
atorcs  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  great  bulk  and  lofty  sides 
of  this  vessel  long  defied  the  attacks  of  the  light  galleys 
of  the  Christians :  but  she  was  at  length  carried  by 
boarding;  her  hull  being  either  scuttled,  during  the 
conflict,  by  the  desperation  of  her  own  crew,  or  pierced 
by  the  beaks  of  the  English  galleys,  she  sank  with  all 
•  Vwl*f  p.  6i(^i — 6S4  of  ihjs  volume.' 
t  Uovudeji,  p.  6;3— €38,     Vinesanf,  p.  30S— 31fiw 


her  stores ;  and  every  sool  of  the  Infidelsi  eiDoept  thirty- 
five,  was  either  massacred  or  drowned.* 

A  few  days  aflerwards  Richard  disembarked  hia  army 
before  Acre ;  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp  with  enthusiastic  rejoicings.  Notwithstanding 
the  previous  junction  of  the  King  of  France  aud  hia 
forces,  the  operations  of  the  long  protracted  siege  had 
continued  to  languish  :  but  the  English  Monarch  had 
no  fooner  landed  his  battering  engines  than,  despite  of 
an  illness  under  which  he  was  lat>ouring,  he  caused  the 
attack  to  be  pressed  witli  the  utmost  vigour  ;  aud  as  well 
by  his  personal  eiample  as  by  prodigal  re  wards  *  ani* 
mated  the  wliole  Crusading  host  with  a  new  spirit. 
Every  effort  of  Saladin  to  rout  the  besiegers  or  relieve 
the  place  waa  repulsed ;  and  at  length,  after  an  heroic 
resistance,  finding  their  defences  shattered  on  every  side 
and  their  numbers  daily  diminished,  the  exhausted  and 
despairing  garrison  obtained  the  reluctant  permission  of 
the  Sultan  to  capilalate*  Upon  condition  that  Saladia 
should  restore  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had 
taken  in  Jerusalem*  release  fifteen  hundred  chosen 
Christian  captives^  deliver  up  Acre,  and  ransom  the 
garri&on  by  the  payment  of  two  hnndred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  the  Monarchs  of  France  and  England 
agreed  to  simre  the  lives  of  all  the  Musuimans  in  the 
place.  Upon  these  terms  the  city  was  surrendered  ; 
aud  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  again  planted  on  its 
ruined  walls.  The  garrison  and  inlmbitants^  with  the 
exceptiou  of  some  thousand  hostages,  were  permitted  to 
depart  unmolested  ;  and  the  Sultan  immediately  broke 
up  his  camp  and  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
captured  fortress.  His  subsequent  failure,  from  re* 
luctance  or  more  probably  frominabiliiy»  to  pay  the  ran- 
som  ot  the  pristiners  within  the  stipulated  period,  was 
the  signal  for  a  tragedy  horribly  characteristic  of  the 
barbarous  and  fanarical  spirit  of  Crusading  warfare/ 
The  Mosul  man  hostages,  lo  the  number  of  above  five 
thousand,  being  led  out  from  the  city  tuthe  French  and 
English  camps,  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood ;  and 
Richard  himself,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  boasted  of  the 
massacre  as  an  acceptable  service  to  Heaven,  The 
Sultan  was  not  slow  to  revenge  this  cruelty  in  the  blood 
of  his  Christian  captives;  aud  on  both  sides  repeated 
butcheries  contiuucd  to  darken  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
combatants*t 

•  Hoireden,  p.  6^^-€92.  Vinetouf,  p.  316—329.  Bohaditi,  p. 
166.  But  the  MuMulmaa  Histoma  rata  the  titMpa  on  tioart)  tliis 
great  sit  ore-ship  at  uoJy  lix  huodred  and  fifty,  still  iudiciUmg  iu  tba 
ruml  a.  bulk  very  unusual  for  the  timeB, 

(■  Hoveden^  p.  692— C»8,  Vbeiuiuf,  p,  329—346.  Bohadin, 
p.  180—188.  Hoveilen,  indeed,  ileclaivs  that  th«3  nint»er«  oftha 
Chriitian  captives  \j  Saladin  preceded  that  of  the  TuEkiali  hmiam 
by  Bichard :  but  Bohfidia  saya  othifnrist ;  and  it  u  not  probaols 
that  the  SuUan  would  thut  have  provoked  the  dvntrucHon  of  hli 

f»eople,  i*h(>ni  he  had  wished  to  nave,    Thcex]>r«Mioas  in  RidiaTd'i 
etter,  a£  given  in  Hoveden,  (p.r>98)   arv,  Sie^  ut  d^ttit^ /tcimma 
trpirar^  ;  and  no  Writer  in  that  fanatical  Age  leema  to  have  rma* 
gined  that  even  the  cold-blooded  slau|;hl«x  of  luMeU  could  be 
otherwiao  tlum  meritonoiia  tad  acceptable  to  Heiireu.     Die  u\d  Ro- 
iDAOce  of  Richard  Grtcr  d€  tAon  govs  jef  a  step  further :  for  it  ex- 
ai^rated  thfr  glorious  di^4  into  the  murder  uf  60,000  Infidela ;  an/d 
the  Author,  imag^nin|r  that  the  Hiibject  deterred  to  be  nasoeiatod 
with  plrasurabW  emotions^  tbu^  prefac^M  the  tak  nl'the  butdu;iy  with 
a  poetical  deacont  on  the  charmi  of  the  vernal  tvaMin. 
**  Mexry  ia,  in  time  of  May 
When  fowlit  nh\^  in  her  lay 
Ftoweret  on  apple  treen  ami  perry 
Small  Ibwleaaiof^  merry 
Ladiea  ftxi^w  her  bowei* 
With  jti\  rOMfv  aj»d  Uliy  fiowen,'*  &e. 
Ellis.    Spectmem  v/  Afrtnva/  liotnatn^cB^  ? ol*  ii.  p,  273* 
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The  capture  of  Acre  was  bailed  by  tbe  Christians  as 
a  'glad  omen  of  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
But  these  sanguine  anticipations  were  shortly  chilled  by 
the  retirement  of  the  King  of  France  from  the  Crusade. 
The  causes  of  this  secession,  for  which  severe  illness 
afforded  some  plea,  have  been  sought  in  feelings  of 
jealousy  at  the  superior'  glory  won  during  the  siege  of 
Acre  by  the  liberality  and  prowess  of  his  Royal  Asso- 
ciate. The  eminent  political  abilities  of  Philippe-Au- 
guste,  indeed,  though  they  placed  him  in  sober  estimation 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  his  irrational  and 
fiery  rival,  were  of  little  weight  in  the  fields  of  Palestine ; 
the  martial  qualities  by  which  he  was  himself  distin- 
guished, would  sustain  no  comparison  with  the  trans- 
cendent personal  heroism  of  the  "  Lion-hearted"  Plan- 
tagenet ;  and  he  who,  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  figures 
as  the  ablest  Monarch  and  most  renowned  Conqueror 
of  his  Age,  is  discerned  only  through  the  wild  Romance 
of  the  Crusades  as  the  envious  or  recreant  deserter 
firom  a  Holy  War.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Philippe  was 
produced  less  by  any  inconsistency  in  his  own  character, 
than  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Richard.  The 
reckless  spirit  with  which  the  English  King  had  already 
wasted  so  much  of  the  season  for  action  in  Sicily  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  pretensions 
that  would  brook  no  control,  alike  foreboded  any  but 
a  happy  issue  to  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  so 

guissant  a  member ;  and  unless  the  King  of  France 
ad  been  prepared  to  submit  unconditionally  to  his 
capricious  and  haughty  dictation,  their  separation  might 
alone  avert  an  open  rupture,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the 
Crusade.  The  real  disgrace  of  Phili]^  was  his  sub- 
sequent perfidy  in  attacking  the  dominions  of  his  absent 
rival,  contrary  to  the  solemn  oath  which  Richard 
exacted  from  him  on  his  departure :  but  the  interests 
of  the  Crusade  itself  were  promoted  by  his  abandoning 
to  his  rival  the  undivided  possession  of  the  supreme 
command ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
cause,  he  leil  with  Richard  ten  thousand  of  his  best 
troops  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.* 
Sxploitiof  Afler  the  retirement  of  the  French  King,  Richard 
Bidiard  in  prepared  to  resume  the  design  of  the  War,t  and  still 
Palestine,  found  himself  able  to  muster  nearly  thirty  thousand 
English,  French,  and  German  warriors  under  the 
istandard  of  the  Cross.  He  conducted  the  advance  of 
this  combined  force  from  Acre  in  a  Southerly  direction 
upon  Jaffa  along  the  sea-shore  ;  and  in  the  order  of  his 
march  no  inconsiderable  share  of  military  skill  and  dis- 
cipline is  observable.  Nearest  to  the  coast,  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  English  fleet,  which  attended  the 
expedition  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  stores,  were 
the  camp  train  and  followers ;  while  the  array  itself, 
covering  these  accessories,  moved  in  five  divisions  :  the 
Templars  in  the  van,  the  Hospitallers  closing  up  the 
rear ;  and  the  archers  and  other  light  armed  foot  on  the 
left  or  outward  flank  to  check  with  their  missiles  the 
desultory  but  galling  onsets  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 
By  day,  clouds  of  these  horsemen  hovered  around  the 

*  Hoveden,  p.  697.  Vinesauf,  p.  344.  That  Richard,  however, 
was  greatly  incensed  at  his  rival's  desertion  is  evident  from  the 
intemperate  expressions  of  his  letter,  already  quoted  in  p.  625  of 
this  Volume. 

t  He  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  his  army  to  quit  the  licen- 
tious pleasures  of  Acre :  a  city  so  ahounding,  according  to  Vinesauf, 
9ino  peroptimo  et  puettit  piUckemmit,  that  hy  deep  potations  the 
eountenances  of  the  gravest  warrion  in  the  host  had  contracted  a 
disgraeefiil  rnhiflnmlity. 


front,  flank,  and  rear  of  the  ChrlstiaDii*  and  harassed   I^ 
their  march  with  incessant  assaults :  by  night,  Saladin     ^ 
encamped  iA  their  vicinity,  and  broke  the  repose  of  the   ^" 
wearied  soldiery  with  fi-equent  alarms.     But  the  firm  ^ 
array,  the  unshaken  valour,  and  fhe  patient*,  detenniiia- 
tion  of  the  Europeans,  exhausted  all    the  artifices   of    ^^ 
Asiatic  warfare.     The  daily  march  was  accomplished  jo       j 
compact  array,  and  with  a  slow  but  resolute  advance;      ^ 
at  sunset  the  army  regularly  halted  ;  and  thrice  daring     i^i 
the  night  the  loud  voices  of  the  heralds,  breaking  the 
deep  silence  of  the  camp   with  solemn  injunction  to 
remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  roused  the  slumbering 
sentinels  of  the  religious  host    to  watchfulness  and 
prayer.     At  length  Saladin,  reinforced  by  new  swarms 
of  the  Moslems  from  all  parts  of  his  Empire,  and  find- 
ing every  desultory  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Christians  unavailing,  resolved  upon  one  mighty  effort 
to  accomplish  their  total  destruction.     On   the  morning 
of  the  sixteenthf  day  after  the  advance  of  the  Crusaders 
from  Acre,  the  brazen  kettle-drum  of  the  Sultan  sounded 
the  attack ;  and  the  whole  Infidel  host  was  suddenly 
precipitated,   in    one    tremendous    charge,    upon  the 
Christian  array.     So  rapid  and  fiirious  was  the  onset, 
so  vastly  superior  were    the  numbers  of  the  assailants, 
and  so  overwhelming  the  force  and  weight  of  the  shodc,    • 
that  the  small  squadrons  of  the  Crusaders,  enclosed  within 
their  own   infantry,  were  for  a  time  crushed  together 
from  all  sides  by  the  pressure.     Galled  by  the  Turkish 
arrows,  the  Chivalry  impatiently  demanded  permissioa 
to  extricate   themselves    by   a  charge:   but  the  fiery 
Plantagenet,  now  alone  calm,  cool,  and  collected,  and 
foreseeing  a  decisive  victory,  restrained  the  impetuosity 
of  his  Knights,  until  he  observed  that  the  quivers  of  the 
Infidels  were  emptied  and  their  strength  exhausted. 
Then,  causing  the  infantry  to  open  out,  he  led  and  let 
loose  the  Christian  Chivalry  in  all  directions  upon  the 
wavering  enemy.     The  whole  Turkish  host,  unable  to  Vkbys 
resist   the  vigour  and    strength    of    these    steel-clad  Sslaii 
squadrons,  broke  and  fled  to  the  adjacent  hills.   So  sue-  >» 
cessful  and  sanguinary  were  the  charge  and  pursuit,  ^*'** 
that  above  twenty  Emirs  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  were  slain   on  the  field  ; 
and  the  result  justified   the  boast  of  Richard  that,  in 
fbrty  campaigns,  the  veteran  Sukcm  htfd  never  sustained 
so  severe  a  defeat.^ 

Afler  this  signal  victory  the  Crusaders,  without  fur-  ( 
ther  molestation  by  the  Infidels,  pursued  their  triumphant  < 
march  to  Jaffa ;  and  Saladin  having  wisely  destroyed  the 
works  of  fortresses  which  he  was  hopeless  of  preserving, 
they  took  possession  both  of  that  city  and  Csesarea,  with 
other  dismantled  castles  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  said  tfait 
Richard  desired  at  once  to  have  followed  up  his  success 
by  advancing  against  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  factious  opposition  of  the  French  Barons  :  who, 
seconded  by  the  wish  of  the  army  to  repose  from  their 
fatigues,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  first  rebuikiing 

*  The  heroic  fortitude  of  the  Crusaders  is  attested  hy  the  unsus- 
picious evidence  of  an  euemy  and  an  eye-witness.  Many  of  thess 
who  had  received  several  Turkish  arrows  at  a  time  in  tlieir  chain- 
maUythe  thick  cloth  lining  of  which  alone  proiccled  them  tna. 
wounds,  marched  on,  while  these  shafb  bristled  on  their  back%  wi& 
a  firm  step  and  calm  demeanour.    Bohadin,  p.  189. 

t  Not  the  eleventh,  as  the  exact  Gibbon  (cliz.)  with  oausaal  iaae- 
curacy  has  stated :  for  Richard  commenced  his  maicfa  fiom  Acre  on 
the  22d  of  August,  and  the  battle  of  Asotus  was  fought  on  the  7tk 
of  September.    Hoveden  and  Vinesauf,  m  /octs. 

I  Hoveden,  p.  698.    Yinwwi^  p.  340—360. 
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tire  fortifications  of  Jaflfa  and  its  dependencies.*  How- 
ever this  might  have  been,  two  moiitlis  were  consumed 
in  restoring;  these  works,  and  in  vain  negotiations  with 
Saladiiijt  before  the  Crysaders  again  moved  forward 
towards  Jerusalem.  They  penetrated  with  on  t  serious 
opposition  to  Rainula  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Holy  City.  But  here  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
want  of  provii^ions,  and  the  consequent  and  alarming 
increase  of  sickness,  arrested  their  march;  and  Richard 
himself  admitted  the  present  hopelessness  of  success.  The 
army,  therefore,  fell  back  to  the  coast ;  and  the  Winter 
was  spent  by  the  soldiery  in  repairing"  the  walls  of  seve- 
ral of  the  conquered  fortrtsses,  and  by  their  leaders  in 
treacherous  intrigues  or  violent  dissensions.  At  length, 
on  the  return  of  Spring,  Richard  so  far  succeeded  in 
festoring  nnanimily,  as  to  assemble  all  the  Christian 
forces  in  Palestine  under  his  standard;  and  wt  their  head 
again  he  advanced  towards  Jcrustdem.  Tlie  general 
enthusiasm  of  the  army  was  kindled  by  the  renovated 
hope  of  success  ;  the  Chiefiains  and  soldiery  joined  in  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  not  quit  Palestine  until 
the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  should  be  redecraed  ;  and  when 
the  army  reached  the  valley  of  Hebron  and  arrived  even 
in  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  the  acconiplishnient  <if  their 
vows  seemed  at  hand.  The  Moslems  were  filled  with 
consternation ;  numbers  fled  from  Jerusalem  ;  and  even 
Sal  ad  in  despaired  of  preserving  his  proudest  con- 
quest} 

But,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  Sultan  was  delivered 
from  his  apprehensions  by  the  unexpected  retreat  of  the 
Crusading  host.  The  causes  of  tliis  failure  are  variously 
ascribed  by  the  Christian  Chroniclers  to  the  contem- 
plaled  difficulties  of  a  siege,  to  the  envious  or  treason- 
able defection  of  the  Buke  of  Burgundy  and  his  French 
followers,  and  to  tlie  indecision  of  Richard  himself.  But 
the  best  attested  account  is  that  wliich  refers  l!ic  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise  to  the  act  of  the  King,§ 
Whedier  he  was  swayed  by  hi,s  usual  impulses  of  ca 
price,  nrgcil  to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe  by  repeated 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  machinations  of  his  faith 
less  brother  and  rival,  or  secretly  conscious  that  the 
resources  of  the  Crusade  were  unequal  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusiilem,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.     But  be  suddenly 

*  Durinf^  this  c«wiatioii  of  active  hont^iiicif,  Hiclmrd,  wliile  pur- 
vii'm^  the  sport  of  falconry,  with  his  unual  im  prude  jo  ce,  b*!youd  the 
pRcmcts  of  the  Christian  Imes,  was  attacktid  by  a  party  of  Saro- 
ceng ;  aD<]  only  i^capL'il  captivity  or  death  thftmyh  the  generous 
drvotioQ  of  a  Froveu^al  Knight  Damnd  Guillnume  de  Pr«teUe«f 
who  diew  off  the  atttfntioii  of  the  eimmy  by  ftjigniny^  to  be  the 
King,  and  as,  such  surretidtjred  himi^eir.  Richard  proYed  not  ua« 
grateful  i  for  hi»  Ust  aan  ia  Paleitioc  wa«  tt>  raoaom  hi*  preserver. 
Viawauf,  p,  3?2. 

I  f  In  the  toiriHe  of  Iheie  neg^tiationt^  which  were  more  lliaii 
once  iiiterrii{ded  aud  resumedf  Hichird  and  Salttdui  se»m  to  have 
■eriounly  t;ntfirtained  a  Bingidar  project  for  aa  {iccommtMJation  of  the 
Christian  and  Mudem  intereikta  by  meani  of  a  miimage  between 
Saphadia,  or  Midec-al-Adel,  the  brother  of  the  Sultan^  and  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Sicily,  sister  of  the  English  Km^,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  FdJefttine.  With  hi&  Clmstikiti  bnde,  the 
MuHulman  Prince  was  to  receive  from  his  brother  the  soveifignty 
of  Jerusalem  t  but  the  whole  desi^O}  according  to  Buhiidin,  thoujij^h 
agreeable  to  both  Sakdin  and  Richard^  was  frustrated  by  the  repug- 
nance of  both  Asiatics  and  European*  to  ho  unoaturuil  an  alliancn. 
Bohadin,  p.  209.  During  the  negotiations,  huwever,  the  two 
iimnies  mingled  in  constant  and  amicable  interoouTse;  and  frequent 
kindnesses  were  iaterchanged  between  Iheij  Sovereigus^  When 
llichard  wdi»  ill,  Saladin  tent  him  the  choicest  fruitSi  and  the  yet 
greater  refreshment  of  snow  duiing  the  burning  heats  of  Summer. 
Hov^lf  ti,  p,  693 » 

I  Hovedeu,  p.  698^714.  Vincsauf,  p.  360—40^.  Bohodin^ 
p.  1S8— 237.     Abulfeda,  p.  50— 5*2, 

J  Vinesauf,  p,  4U9.     Bobadin,  p.  237. 
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paused   in   his   operationSj    and  when   its  wall^    were    Progwii ; 

within  his  view,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  conncil,    ^^''he 

selected  from  among;  the  Barons  of  Palestine  and  the    *^™***^' 

Chiefs   of  the   Military    Orders,   to    decide   upon  mith 

if  it  were  preferable  to  eng-age  in  the  siege  of  the  Holy 

City,    or   to   make  a  diversion    against    Damascus   or      {099 

Cairo,     To  the  general    surprise  and   disappointment,         to 

the  ctjuncil  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  deferring       a,  n. 

the  enterprise  beEbre  thern ;  and  Richard,  amidst   the      1*304, 

discontent   of  the  whole   army,  commenced  a  second 

and  final  retreat  to  tlie  sea-coast.     Yet,  whatever  were 

tlie  motives  of  necessity  or  inconstancy  which  dictated 

this   resolve,    he  poignantly  felt   the   mortification    nr 

shame  of  his  failure  ;  and  when  one  of  liis  followers  led 

him  to  a  height  from  whence  lie  miglit  take  his  last  view 

oC  Jerusalem,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  shield,  exclairfiing 

that  he  who  was  unable  to  rescue,  was  unworthy  to  look 

upon»  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ* 

Saladin  was  not  slow  to  reap  his  advantage  on  the  Hcroiam  of 
retreat  of  the  Crusaders  ;  and  finding  that  Richard  had  Richard  at 
contiuued  his  march  from  Jatfa  to  Acre,  he  poured  J*^  . 
down  from  the  hills  with  his  troops  on  the  ftvrmer  city, 
and  assaulted  the  place  so  unexpectedly,  that  numbers  of 
the  Christian  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  slain  in  the 
streets,  and  the  remainder  only  saved  their  lives  by 
shutting  themselves  up  in  some  of  the  towers.  They 
had  already  been  reduced  to  sue  for  a  capitulation; 
when  Richard  arrived  oil  the  port  to  their  succour.  He 
had  prepared  to  embark  for  Europe  before  he  heard 
of  their  danger  :  but  fired  with  indignation  that  Saladin 
should  have  renewed  tbe  olfensLve  while  his  foot  was 
£lill  on  the  stnind  of  Palestine,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
galley,  and  foil  owed  only  by  a  few  Rniglits  and  archers 
in  six  other  vessels,  sailed  for  Jatfa,  leaving  his  ap'my  to 
retrace  their  march  after  him  along  the  coast.  Wlien 
his  small  sqnadron  had  ap])roachcd  the  shore,  finding 
that  some  of  the  garrison  still  held  out,  he  plunged  into 
the  sea;  his  atteudants.  inspired  by  the  heroic  example, 
quickly  followed  ;  and  the  opposing  Moslems  on  the 
beach  were  so  dismayed  by  the  fury  of  the  attack,  that 
they  fled  before  this  handful  of  assailants,  and  aban* 
doned  Jalfa  to  its  deliverers.  Though  Richard,  in- 
cludin;^  the  rescued  garrison,  had  with  him  only  fifty- 
five  Knights,  of  whom  but  ten  were  mounted,  and  two 
thousand  foot  soldiers,  he  displayed  his  contempt  for  the 
lut^dels  by  encamping  without  the  gates;  and  in  this 
situation,  on  tlie  morrow  of  his  arrival,  the  Turkish 
cavalrj%  recovering  from  their  surprise  and  ascertaining 
the  scintiuess  of  his  force*  attacked  him  with  over- 
whelming numbers.  He  not  only  sustained  their  re- 
pealed charge,*!,  but  each  time  rushed  iutolhe  thickest  of 
their  squadrons  at  the  head  of  his  ten  Knights  ;  and 
everywhere  carried  death  and  confusion  into  tlieir  ranks. 
Never  had  even  he  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour 
and  personal  strength;  whole  squadrons  of  the  quailing 
Infidels  fled  before^his  single  arm  ;  and  the  Musnhnan  n^^]^  j^ 
Writers  themselves  are  the  most  admiring  witnesses  and  feat  of  the 
warmest  eulogists  of  these  incredible  exploits.f     Night  Infideli. 


♦  Hovcdcn.  p.  715.     Vineiauf,  irA*  tuprti, 

f  Thia  concurrent  testimony  of  Christian  and  Mohwnroedan 
Writers  compeU  History  to  ascribe  to  Richjird  feats  of  perwnal 
hiroi*m,  which  might  otherwise  be  dismissed  as  the  dreatns  of 
Ri>maiice.  Such  was  the  ailmiration  which  he  eitorted  from  hii 
enemies,  that  Snjihadin,  during  bi«  last  iiction  before  Joflk,  ubteiT- 
ing  him  dismountetl,  sent  him  twu  Arabian  horses,  on  one  of 
which  he  continued  the  conflict  until  nightf^ilL  Some  lime  before, 
the  Bame  Turkish  Prince  had  solicited  and  obtained,  at  the  hands 
of  th«  Christian  hero,  the  honour  of  Knighlho^d  for  hii  boo* 
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History,  put  an  end  to  the  unequal  combat :  but  so  hopeless  was 
Saladiu  of  prevailing  against  the  hero,  that  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Jaffa  without  any  further  attempt.* 

This  was  the  last  and  most  brilliant  achievement  of 
the  Lion- Hearted  King  on  the  shores  of  Palestine; 
and  with  it  ended  the  Third  Crusade.  The  exertions  of 
Richard  brought  on  a  fever  which  increased  his  longing 
desire  to  return  to  Europe  ;  and  the  awe  inspired  by  his 
prowess  and  victory  facilitated  his  overtures  for  a  re- 
newal of  former  negotiations.  Saladin  himself  was 
weary  of  fruitless  hostilities,  and  languishing  under  a 
bodily  decline,  which  in  a  few  months  bowed  him  to  the 
grave.  Richard  consented  to  dismantle  the  fortifications 
of  Ascalon,  which  as  the  key  of  Egypt  from  the  Syrian 
frontiers,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  an  object 
of  jealous  disquietude  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  the  latter  on 
his  part  agreed  to  leave  them  in  unmolested  possession 
of  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Jaffa,  with  all  the  maritime  terri- 
tory between  the  first  and  last  of  those  cities,  to  abstain 
also  from  attacking  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of  An- 
tioch  and  Count  of  Tripoli,  and  to  grant  all  Christian 
pilgrims  free  access  to  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem. 
Upon  these  terms  the  two  Monarchs  concluded  a  truce 
between  the  N-ations  of  their  respective  faiths  for  three 
years  and  three  months ;  and  Richard,  embarking  at 
Acre,  bade  a  last  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his  glory,  and 
commenced  that  homeward  voyage,  of  which  we  are  in 
another  place  to  relate  the  calamitous  issue.f 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Third  Crusade.  Its 
grand  object  in  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  had  not  been 
accomplished :  but  the  total  ruin  with  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Latin  Kingdom  were  threatened  by  the  fatal 
defeat  at  Tiberias  had  been  averted ;  the  tide  of  Musul- 
man  conquest  was  arrested ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  its  chain  of  fortresses  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  recovery 
or  preservation  of  this  territory,  which  for  eighty  years 
deferred  the  final  triumph  of  the  Moslems,  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  English 
King ;  and  but  for  his  intemperance  and  caprice  even 
greater  advantages  might  have  been  reaped  from  his 
Bissenuoni  ^P'*"^»^  exploits.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
of  the  want  of  complete  success  was  not  full  as  much  produced 

Chriatiant.  by  the  political  vices  of  the  Latin  States,  as  by  the  errors 
of  his  own  conduct.  The  factions  nursed  in  Palestine 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  the  leper  Baldwin  IV.  had 
grown  into  uncontrollable  strength  and  violence  ;  their 
quarrels  were  embraced  by  the  Crusaders  from  Europe; 
and  even  while  the  victories  of  Saladin  threatened  to 
involve  all  parties  in  a  common  ruin,  the  dissensions  of 
the  Christians  were  more  dangerous  to  the  general 
cause  than  the  arms  of  their  infidel  enemies.  The  con- 
flicting pretensions  of  aspirants  to  the  Latin  throne  of 
Palestine  supplied  a  constant  subject  of  disunion.  By 
the  death  of  his  consort  Sybilla  and  her  children,  during 
the  siege  of  Acre,  the  worthless  Lusignan  had  lost  his 

But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  hb  astoniahing 
prowess,  is  the  enduring  terror  in  which  his  very  memory  wa8  held 
by  the  Moslems:  for,  above  half  a  century  after  his  fiery  spirit  had 
been  quenched  in  the  fprave,  "  his  tremendons  name  was  employed 
by  Syrian  mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and  if  an  horse  sud- 
denly started  from  his  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  '  Dost 
thou  think  King  Richard  is  in  the  bush  ?'  Ouidet  iu  que  ce  soit  le 
roi  Richart  T*     Gibbon,  ch.  lix.  from  Joinville. 

*•  Vinesauf,  p.  412—421.    Bohadin,  p.  238—249.    Abulleda, 

t  Vinesauf,  p.  422.    Bohadb,  p.  2«K 


only  title  to  a  matrimonial  crown  ;  and  be  found  a  for- 
midable competitor  in  Conrad,  the  grallant  Prince  of 
Tyre,  who  had  espoused  Isabella,  or  Melioent,  sister  of 
the  late  Qtfeen.  From  their  personal  enmity,  the  King 
of  England  supported  the  cause  of  Lusignan,  and  the 
French  Monarch  that  of  Conrad  and  his  consort.  After 
the  departure  of  Philippe,  Richard,  to  suppress  a  cWil 
war,  found  it  necessary  to  recognise  the  royal  title  of 
Conrad,  and  consoled  Lusignan  with  the  Crown  of 
Cyprus:  but  this  accommodation  was  scarcely  con- 
cluded, when  Conrad  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of 
Tyre  by  two  of  the  Hassassins,  or  followers  of  a  fanatical 
Mohammedan  Chieilain,  whose  systematic  employment 
of  the  dagger  against  their  enemies  introduced  a  new 
term  into  the  languages  of  Europe.  By  the  partisans 
of  Conrad,  his  murder  was  imputed  to  the  instigation 
of  Richard  ;  and  this  charge  was  made  the  plea  for 
new  dissensions :  but  all  evidence  of  the  open  and 
fearless  impetuosity  of  Plantagenet^  temper  is  opposed 
to  the  belief  that,  if  he  had  sought  the  life  of  Conrad,  he 
would  have  stooped  to  so  perfidious  and  dastardly  a 
mode  of  gratifying  his  enmity.*  The  widow  of  Conrad 
accepted  the  hand  of  Henry,  Count  of  Champagne,  who 
in  right  of  this  marriage  was  recognised,  both  by  the 
public  voice  and  the  assent  of  Richard,  as  King  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  his  undisputed  assumption  of  the  vision- 
ary title  at  length  removed  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  factions  of  Palestine  had  aggravated  the  disasters  of 
the  Christian  cause.f 

But  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were  indebted  for 
their  safety  after  the  Third  Crusade  far  less  to  any  union 
among  themselves,  than  to  the  death  of  their  formidable 
enemy.  Saladin |  only  survived  his  treaty  with  Richard 
a  few  months  ;  and  on  his  decease  the  great  Empire 
which  he  had  consolidated  was  almost  immediately  dis- 
solved. In  its  division,  three  of  his  numerous  sons 
erected  distinct  thrones  at  Cairo,  Dama-^cus,  and  Aleppo: 
but  most  of  his  veteran  soldiery  prefi?rred  to  range  them- 
selves under  the  standard  of  his  brother  Saphadin  ;  and 
at  their  head  that  Prince  carved  out  for  himself,  at  the 
expense  of  his  nephews,  a  considerable  sovereignty  in 

*  Bohadin,  indeed,  (p.  225.)  asserts  that  the  mtxrdeien,  who 
ware  taken  and  put  to  the  tortun,  confessed  that  they  wera  em- 
ployed by  the  King  of  England :  but  both  Vinesauf  (p.  377.)  and 
Hoveden  (p.  717.)  agree  in  reporting  the  declaration  of  thaHaasasp 
sine,  that  they  had  killed  Conrad  in  revenj^  for  an  injivy  which  ha 
had  offered  to  their  Chief ;  and  thia  version  of  the  tale  has  great 
internal  probability.  Richard^  in  fisct,  since  his  recondliatioD,  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  crime ;  and  Conrad  himself  so  littla  sus- 
pectrd  him  as,  on  his  death-bed,  to  desire  his  widow  to  commit  the 
fortress  of  Tyre  to  the  keeping  of  the  English  Prince.  No  cmkIq- 
sion,  either  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  Richard,  is  fairiy  to  be 
drawn  from  the  exculpatory  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Haasassia^ 
an  evident  forgery  subsequently  produced  at  hia  tnal  bafbca  th» 
Imperial  German  Diet     Rymer,  Fcedtruy  vol.  L  p.  71. 

f  For  these  political  transactions  in  Palestina  during  the  Thud 
Crusade,  see  chiefly  Vinesauf,  p.  324.  377.  392. 

{  The  really  great  qualities  of  Saiadin  have  aonwtimea  been  too 
absolutely  lauded :  for,  as  Iklt.  Mills  haa  well  obsurrd,  (^Uki.af 
Crusades,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.)  his  character  was  but  a  «  compound  of  di^ 
nity  and  baseness."  He  had  established  his  throne  over  the  lika- 
lems  by  treachery  and  bloodshed ;  and  his  first  saoceaK^agaiast  the 
Christians  had  been  attained  by  atrocious  cmelty.  Bwt  hie  govern- 
ment of  Ws  own  people,  after  hia  power  was  socure,  was  miU  and 
equitable;  as  a  Musulman,  in  his  latter  yean,  he  waa ensiBcntly 
pious,  just,  and  chariUble  j  and  we  have  ssea  that^  eten  towania 
enemies,  lie  was  sometimes  capable  of  the  most  nsagBanimoQs  and 
generous  conduct.  He  is  perhaps  the  brightest  exemplar  in  History 
of  an  Asiatic  hero-;  and  his  virtncs,  hlce  the  dark  trnita  which  oh- 
scuied  them,  exhibit  the  genuine  UMUMotsoC  Us  dime  asd  nflt» 
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Syria.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Uvree  years*  tntce  which 
the  Engh'sh  King  had  negotiated^  the  dissensions  of  the 
liifidels  revived  in  the  Christians  the  faiid  hope  of  re- 
conquering Jeruiialeni;  and  at  the  instigation  of  tlic 
Military  Orders  a  new  Crusade'  was  proclaimed  by 
Pope  CelesLin  III.  Throng  hoot  France  and  Eng^land, 
from  whatever  causes,  the  appeal  was  heard  with  indif- 
ference: hut  in  Germany  llie  desig^n  was  promoted  by 
some  momentary  schemes  of  ambition  winch  the  Em- 
peror—the execrable  Henry  VI. — appears  to  have  che- 
rished  of  ag|2;:randjzin|5^  himself  in  the  East;  and,  su[>- 
porled  by  his  influence*  the  preaching"  of  the  Clergy  in 
that  Country  was  so  successful,  tliat  the  Cross  was  euthu-< 
siastically  taken  by  many  Princes  and  Prelates  of  the 
Empire,  and  by  vast  nnmbers  of  Nobles  and  persons  of 
inferior  rank.  Thus  composed,  three  great  armaments, 
all  from  Germany,  successively  reached  the  port  of  Acre, 
and  raised  the  most  confident  anticipations  amon^  the 
Latins  in  the  East  of  a  decisive  triumph  over  their 
Infidel  enemies.  But  the  Musnlmans  both  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  for^^ettiufr  their  civil  feuds  In  the  common 
daii|;er  of  their  Relifiion  and  Empire,  rallied  an  mud 
the  standard  of  Saphadin  ;  and  ihoug^h  the  combined 
Chivalry  of  Germany  and  Palestine  gained  some  victo- 
ries in  the  field,  these  successes  were  always  either 
mnrred  by  their  dissensions,  or  counterbalanced  by  the 
elastic  spirit  of  Turkish  hostility,  which  started  into  new 
and  vipforouy  aetiou,  as  oflen  as  misconduct  or  exhaus- 
tion relaxed  the  efforts  of  the  Christians,  By  the  death 
of  the  Emperor,  the  German  Princes  and  Prelates  were 
recalled  through  political  interests  lb  Europe  ;  and  at 
their  departure  they  left  the  Latin  possessions  in  Pales- 
tine only  slightly  enlarged  by  their  aid.  The  general 
superiority,  however,  winch  their  arms  had  asserted  over 
the  ]\lusulman  power  was  iisefi^il  in  sustaining  the  dig- 
nity  and  safety  of  the  Christian  State  ;  and  though  the 
nominal  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  was  still  unrccofered, 
the  German  victories  had  given  security  to  tlie  throne 
of  Henry  of  Champagne,  whose  real  sovereignty  cx- 
tentled  over  great  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  To 
these  considerable  fragments  of  the  Latin  Monarchy  of 
Palestine,  Cyprus  was  soon  after  added,  on  ihe  death  of 
Henry,  by  the  union  of  his  Queen,  thus  widowed  for 
the  third  lime,  with  Aline ric  o(  Lusignan,  the  successor 
of  Gny  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  island;  and  on  the 
solemnization  of  this  marriage  at  Acre,  Alineric  and 
Isabella  assumed  ihe  joint  title  of  King  and  Queen  of 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus, f 

The  exhortations  of  Pope  Celestin  IIL  hod  failed  to 
reanimate  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Chivalry  of  France  : 
but  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  their  fanaticism  when 
Innocent  II L,  three  years  tiftcrwards,  ascended  the 
Papal  throne.  The  convenient  precedent  of  the  Sala- 
dine  tithe  might  suggest  to  that  celebrated  PontitT  a 
templing'  occasion  for  again  taxing  the  Clergy  of  Europe 


*  As  tlie  exhorlfttion  of  the  Pope  to  the  nations  of  Europo  to 
engnge  in  this  design  was  gea«TiL,  tome  Writers  h&ve  digniEf^d  tho 
iiborti?e  reisuU  with  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Crus4ude ;  and  utimbered 
the  Hubsvqueut  expedition,  which  was  direcied  agaioht  the  Byzaa* 
tine  Empire,  a^  the  Fifth  of  Nine.  But  the  more  usual,  which 
iceras  also  the  more  convcoient  diTrision,  restrict*  the  term  of  dis» 
tiDCt  Crusndes  to  Seven,  or  at  most  Eight,  great  eflbrts,  which  were 
eilhvT  produced  by  some  signal  oeeasiooi  viich  as  Hhe  bs4  of  £dr«sa 
or  JenisalL'm,  or  eke  produetive  of  some  considerable  event 
I  f  For  ail  these  transactions  in  PalestW,  see  Bemardiut  Thesaim 
p.  813^818.  Chrom,  Sehimrum,  lib.  iv.  v.  \l  (lo  Frehcr,  Rtmm 
Scripi,  Gtnmm.  vol.  ii.)  Cont.  WtU.Tyr«lib.ii.  AhuUeda,  lib.  iv  &c. 
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under  the  pretext  of  m  new  Craside  :  but  perhaps  the 

single  motive  of  filling  the  Papal  coffers  by  this   dis- 
graceful expe«iient  has  been  too  confidently  attributed  to 
lunocent,  in  whom   the  ounbitious  desire    of  extending   ^Ty"""^ 
the   spiritual  and  temporal  dominioQ  of  the  Holy  See  '^ 

was  at  least  as  strong  as  any  mere  cupidity  ol"  gold,       inoo 
Bui  whatever  were  his  objects,  he  entered  on  tlie  design  ^^  * 

of  a«^ain  arming  Europe  against  the  Infidels  with  all  the       ^   ^^ 
energy   which  distinguished   his  character.     He   wrote      1204* 
himself  to  the   Sovereigns  of  Chrislendom,  exhorting  Pfojectei 
them  severally,  either  to  take  the  Cross  in  person,  or  at  by  rope  In- 
least  to  contribute  their  forces  and  treasures  to  the  sacred  «<*""'  I*L 
enterprise ;  and  his  Legates  were  despatched  throughout 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  West  to  levy  on  all  Ecclesiastical 
bodies  the  tbrtieth  part  of  their  revenues,  and  to  obtain 
the  pecuniary  subscription  and  personal  services  of  the 
laity  by  the  promises  of  iodulgencies  and   pardon  for 
their  sins.     So  productive  were  these  etforls,  that  the 
free  ofle rings  of  the  Princes  and  people  exceeded  the 
total    amount  imposed  on   the  Clergy  :    but   the    most 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  Papai  design  was  a  fanatical 
prie*it  named    Foulques,   of  Neuilly    near   Paris,   who  preicMng" 
professed  lo  atone  for  a  life  of  sin  by  dedicating  its  re-  of  Fonlquca 
mains  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ;  and  who,  without  Ihe  of  Neuilly. 
rude  originality  of  the   Hermit  Peter,   or  the  learning 
and  dignified  virtues  of  St*  Bernard,  yet  with  a  success 
little  iuterior  to  that  of  either,  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
exhortations,  and  by  his  pretended   revelations  of  the 
Divine  WiU»  now  kindled  the  flame  of  Religious  enthu- 
siasm throughout  Flanders  and  France** 

When  the  fame  of  his  preaching  and  lus  miracles  had  Many 
already  prepared  (he  public  mind  of  iho«e  Countries  for  *^J^"^j|    " 
the  sacred  enterprise,  the   martial  and  fanatical  zeal  of  „tbere  take 
the  French  Nobility  wns  roused  into  action  by  the  ex-  the  Craas. 
ample  which  was  offered  to  them  at  a  great  tournament      a*  d. 
in  Champagne.     There  Thibant,  the  youlliful  Count  of 
that  Province,  and  his  cousin  Louis,  Earl  of  Blois,  both 
of  thein  nephews,   by    a  common   relationship,  to  the 
Monurchs  of  France  and  England,  and  the  former  bro- 
tlier  lo  the  late  King  Henry  of  Jerusalem,  resolved  lo 
exchange  the  marlial   sports   for  the  sterner  duties  of 
Chivalry,  and   solemnly   devoted  themselves  and    iheir 
fortunes  to  the  service  of  the  Cross.     Tlieir  J^pirit  was 
enthusiastically  caught  by  ihe  assembled   Knighthood; 
their   vows  were   embraced   on  the  spot  by   Simon  de 
Montfort,  Lord  of  Mante,  and  a  numerous  band  of  the 
noblest  Chevaliers  of  France  ;  and  when  intelligence  of 
the    inspiring   design    reached    the  Court  of  Bahlwin, 
Countof  Flanders,  brother-in-law  of  Thibant,  that  Prince, 
with  a  great  body  of  Flemish  Knights,  hastened  to  enrol 
himself  in   the   holy  cause.     Meanwhile,  in   Italy  and 
in   Germany,  the   Papal   exhortations  and  promises  of 
spiritual   rewards   had  not  been  without  iheir  desired 
effect.     In   the  former   Country,  Boniface,  Marc|nis  of 
Mojitferrat,  brother  of  the  murdered  Conrad  of  Tyre, 
and   in   the  latter,  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  both  se- 
conded  by   great   numbers   of  Knightly  and  plebeiati 
warriors,  assumed    the  Cro^s  ;  and  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, with  his  subjects,  sealed  the  sincerity  of  their  faith 
by  the  same  tesLf 


1200. 


»  Foulques  did  not  lire  to  contemplstc  the  full  consequences  of 
hi*  v'n*»«l»»ng-  B«  <li«d  before  the  Cnisadiug  arroanieiit  sailed 
fajm  Veuice.     Du  Cange  on  Villehardouin,  No,  xxxvii. 

j   nta  /fmocent.  III  (apud  Muralori,  Script.  Ber   JtaL  vol.  iiu) 
p.  506—526,     HUtmre  de  la  Pnte  de  C^i/fl«lm<»p/e,  por  Geofiroy 
de  ViUehaniouin,  £4  Du  Caaga,  Paragraph  No.  i, 
5  }{  2 
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The  French  naUlsi^id  not  suffer  the  ardour  of  their 
followers  to  cool  by  iuactiou.  To  forward  the  enler- 
prise  ami  arrange  its  details,  the  three  Counts  of  Cham- 
pagne, Blois,  and  Flanders,  wilh  their  principal  asso- 
ciates, met  twice  in  deliberation  at  Soissons  and  at 
Compeigne  ;  and  the  result  of  their  counsels  was  a  re- 
solnliou  to  avoid  the  disasters  which  the  fatal  experience 
of  former  Cmsades  had  shown  were  the  inevitable  at- 
tendants of  a  land  expedition  to  Palestine,  and  to  imitate 
Ihe  maritime  passage  of  Philippe  Augnste  and  Richard 
PlantagcneL  But  aa  the  Barons  of  Ihe  inland  Province 
of  Champagne  could  not  command  the  same  means  of 
naval  transport  as  those  Soverei^rns,  they  determined 
upon  attempting  to  purchase  the  aid  of  one  of  the  mari- 
time Republics  of  Italy,  who  throughout  the  Crusades 
imd  been  wont  to  hiro  out  their  services  both  as  the  com- 
inou  carriers  and  allies  of  the  Western  pilgrims.  Among 
these  States,  Venice  had  already  attained  a  prepon- 
derance of  power  and  resources  ;  and  to  that  city,  with 
full  powers  to  negotiate  on  their  behalf^  the  French 
Barons  despatched  six  chosen  deputies,  and  in  the  num- 
ber Ci eotfroy  de  Villehardouin,  Marshal  of  Champagne, 
to  whose  pen  or  dictation  we  are  indebted  for  a  simple 
and  expressive  narration  of  the  whole  Crusade. 

The  Ducal  Crown  of  Venice  was  at  this  time  worn 
by  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  at  Ihe  extraordinary  ag;e  of 
ninety-three  years,  and  in  almost  total  blindness,  still 
preserved  the  vigorous  talents,  the  active  heroism,  and 
the  ambiiious  or  patriotic  spirit  of  his  youth  lie  re- 
ceived the  noble  envoys  with  honour  ;  and,  after  the 
purport  of  their  embassy  had  been  regularly  submitted 
to  the  Councils  of  the  State,  invited  them  to  meet  the 
assembled  citizens  in  the  Place  of  St,  Mark.  There, 
hefore  a  multitude  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons, 
the  haughty  Barons  of  France  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  commercial 
republicans  in  recovering  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  Their 
tears*  and  eloquence  prevailed  ;  the  price  of  the  desired 
aid  had  been  leli  by  the  envoys  to  the  assessment  of  the 
Dogo  and  Ins  immediate  council ;  and  for  the  sum  of 
eighty-five  thousand  silver  marks — less  than  i'200,000 
of  OUT  iriodern  English  money,  ami  therefore  not  an 
unreasonable  demand — the  Republic  engaged  to  trans- 
port four  thousand  five  hundred  Knights,  nine  thou- 
sand Esquires  and  men  at  arms  with  their  horses  and 
equipments,  and  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  to  any 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  East  whicli  the  service  of  God 
might  require^  to  provision  them  for  nine  months,  and 
to  escort  and  aid  them  with  a  lleet  of  fifty  galleys  ;  btit 
only  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be  paid  before 
emharkaliort,  and  that  whatever  conquests  might  be 
made  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  Barons  and 
the  Venetian  State.f 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  France^  these  terms 
received  a  joyful  approval  from  their  associates :  but 
several  untoward  circumstances  arose  to  obstruct  the 
performance  of  the  treaty;  The  yonng  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  ardent  promoter  and  destined  chief  of  the 
enterprise^  was  already  stretched  on  a  death-bed  ;  and 
on  his  decease  some  time  was  lost  betbre  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  French  Barons,  which  prevented  their 

♦  Tliest*  *bughty  chiimpians  of  Chivulry  were,  as  Gibbon  has 
oliserved,  liy  hubit  fjreat  wpepers.  3Iuft  p/orant,  &c.  i»  the  phrase 
ipf  Villeharduiiin  on  almost  every  occnsion  of  exciti'nn»nt. 

t  Andreas  Dandnb,  C/troN.  t'eneL  {in  *ScnpL  lirr,  f/aL  vol.  xii.) 
tj.  320—323.  in  which  thu  origiaai  treaty  h  givi^n.  Vill«hardouin| 
Ko«  xiil  xiv^ 


electing  one  of  their  own  body  to  succeed  hiin, 

concUed  by  the  choice  of  a  foreign  leader  in  the 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montlerrat.     Many  of  the  Nobles 
their  followers  had,  meanwhile,  in  inconstancy  or  im 
tience,  wholly  deserted  their  engagements  or  found  t 
own  passage  to  Acre :  so  that  when  at  length 
two  years  after  the  tournament  in  Champagne,  the  Mi 
quis  Boniface  mustered  the  French,  Italian,  and    P 
mish  confederates  at  Venice,  their  numbers  fell  short! 
expectation,  notwithstanding  the  junction  of  some  Gj 
man  Crnsaders ;  and  they  were  utterly   unable  to  sK 
scribe  the  stipulated  cost  of  the  enterprise.    Though  ll 
Marquis  and  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Flanders  m 
generous   sacrifice  of  all   their  valuables,    above  ih 
thousand  marks  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  ih« 
payment;  and  as  the   Republic,  with    true  mei 
caution*  refused  to  permit  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  ui 
the  whole  amount  of  Ihe  deficiency  should  be  lodged 
her  treasury,  the  enterprise  must  have  been  abandon* 
if  the  Doge  had  not  suggested  an  equivalent*     He  pi 
posed  that,  upon  condition  of  the  Crusaders  assist 
in  the  reduction  of  the  strong  city  of  Zara   on   the  D^ 
matiun  coast,  which  had  revohcd  from   the    Republi| 
their  payment  of  the   remaining  sum  should  l>e  pod 
poned  ttutil  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  War;  and  i 
spite  of  his  years  and  intirmities,*  he  engaged  on  tin 
assent  himself  to  take  the  Cross,  and  to  lead  the  Ml 
forces  of  his  Republic, 

The  confederate  Barons  gladly  acceded  to  this  e%p 
dientf  when  another  obstacle  was  opposed  to  its  add 
tion,  which  had  nearly  frustrated  the  whole  enterpria 
the  people  of  Zara  had  placed  themselves   under  ll 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Hungary;  and  the   Pep 
through  his  Legate,  positively  forbade  the  Crusaders  ( 
turn  their  arms  against  the  subjects  of  a  Prince  who  hi 
himself  taken  t lie  Cross,     But  the  Venetians,  wboei 
tertained  btlle  reverence  for  the  authority   of  the  Hoi 
See,  succeeded  in  persuading  their  mure  scrupulous  allif 
to  disregard  the  prohibition  of  Innocent  ;  the  desire* 
honourably  discharging  their  obligations   prevailed  wil 
the  French  Barons  over  their  fear  of  the  Papal  distpld 
sure;  and,  althotigh  the  Marquis  of  Moutlerral,  ihd 
leader,  abstained  Irnm  accompanying  them,  ihey  sai'e 
to  Zara  with  their  followers  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  whic 
was  commanded  l>y  the  venerable  Doge,  as  he  had  pr< 
mised,  in  person.     Zura  was  deemed  in  that  Age  one 
the  strongest  cities  in  Europe  :  but  the  inhabitants,  aAi 
a  siege  of  only  live  days,  were  terrified  or  compelled  lo 
a  surrender :  and  though  their  lives  were  spared,  the  ci 
was  pillaged  with  great  cruelty,  and  both  its  houses  a 
€le fences  razed  to  the  ground.     In  his*  first  burst  of 
dignation  at  their  disobedience,  Innocent  eiccommu 
caled  both  tlie  Crusaders  and  Venetians ;  and  when  tj 
French  Barons  sent  a  deputation  of  their   number 
Rome  to  express  their  penitence,  he  assured   them 
pardon  for  their  sins  only  upon  condition  of  their  makLo| 
restoration  of  their  booty  to  the  people  of  Zara,  » 
withdrawing  from  all  alliance  with  the  more  stu 
Republicans,  who  stilj  set  his  spiritual  censures  at 
fiance.     The  fanatic  De  Montfort  alone,  whose  su^ 
quent  share  in  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
given  a  horrible  celebrity  to  his  name,  showed  full 

*  Nptwilhstanding  the  expr«!Ssion  of  Villehardouiis,   that 
venerable  l>o{^e  Had  lost  his  sight  by  a  wound,  it  in»j  b«  C    ' 
whether  he  was  lotally  blind  i  tbr  the  stfttemeot  of  hia  das 
and  Chronicler,  much  more  probable  in  iUiellf  is  only  that  hmH 
visu  d€iti/ts.     Daiiduli,  CAron,  p.  322. 
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dkBCe  to  ih€  Papal  mandate  by  wholly  obandonrng  his 
associates ;  but  the  rest  of  the  French  Nobles  ainl  their 
troops  continuect  to  winter  wilh  the  Yeoetiatis  at  Zara« 
where,  alter  its  surrender,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
joined  them  ;  and  it  was  during  this  season  of  repose 
that  an  entirely  new  destination  was  given  to  tiie  com* 
bined  armament* 

IVi  explain  Hie  occasion  of  a  change  of  purpose  in  the 
Crusaders,  w  hicb  produced  one  of  the  most  singulur  and 
memorable  enterprises  in  History,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  state  of  the  Byzantine  Empire :  the 
Annals  of  which,  during  the  Xlllih  Century,  have  been 
purposely  reserved  for  a  brief  and  rapid  notice  in  this 
place.  Our  retrospect  will  ascend  to  the  reigrn  of  the 
first  Alexius :  down  to  whose  accession  the  afiairs  of 
the  East  have  been  narrated  in  a  distinct  chapter  ;t  and 
the  subsequent  crisis  of  whose  fortunes  was  involved  and 
has  been  described  in  the  transactions  of  the  earliest 
Crusade4  Following  closely  on  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  Latins  through  tiie  Lesser  Asia,  Alexius  richly 
pithered  the  fruits  of  victories,  which  they  were  impa* 
tient  to  abandon  for  tlie  ulterior  objects  of  their  g^reat 
enterprise  ;  and  as  the  Turkish  forces  were  successively 
withdrawn  from  the  shores  of  theProponlis  and  yEgean 
Sea  to  the  defence  of  the  interior,  the  Emperor  restored 
to  the  Byas^ntine  dominion  the  whole  circuit  of  the  sea- 
coast  from  Nice  to  Tarsus,  or  from  the  Bosphorns  to 
the  Syrian  gates.  Even  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  SuUan  of  Nice,  after  the  loss  of  that  Capital,  had 
t)een  compelled  to  remove  the  seat  of  bis  throne  from 
thence  lolconium,  above  three  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  its  stniggle  with  the  Crusading  invaders, 
Alexius,  by  policy  and  arms,  so  dihgenlly  imprm'ed  his 
advantage  that,  before  his  decease,  the  Greek  Empire, 
which^  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  was  straitehed  and 
shaken  on  all  sides  by  hostile  pressure  and  seemed  to 
rock  to  its  foundations,  had  not  only  assinned  an  aspect 
of  ^iBiiovated  strength,  but  expanded  with  ofl^ensive  force 
against  its  former  assail  ants.§ 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  his  son  John,  termed  in 
derision  the  Handsome,  or  Calo  Johannes,  a  Prince 
more  honourably  distinguished  both  for  his  pacific  vir- 
tues and  warlike  qualities,  internal  concord  and  happi- 
ness were  preserved  by  a  mild  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion ;  while  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  was  asserted,  and 
its  security  increased,  by  twenty-five  years  of  victorious 
contest  witii  the  Turks.  From  the  Latin  Princes  of 
Syria,  the  Greek  Emperor  won  equal  respect  by  the 
powerful  assistance  which,  in  the  interval  between  the 
First  and  Second  Crusades,  he  rendered  them  in  repel- 
Jing  the  Infidels,  and  by  the  vigour  with  which  he 
obliged  Raymond,  the  reigning  Pnnce  of  Anlioch.  to  do 
homage  to  him  for  his  possessions.  Manuel^  the  second 
surviving  son  of  John,  who  was  preferred  in  Ihe  succes* 
sion  to  an  elder  brother  both  by  parental  and  popular 
favour,  inherited  his  father's  martial  spirit  with  his 
throne  :  but  did  not  emulate  the  worth  of  liis  private 
life  and  civd  government.  During  an  active  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  the  ambifion  of  Manuel,  rather  than 
the  necessity  of  his  position,  involved  his  Empire  in 
continual  wars,  not  only  with  the  Turks  and  Ilunga- 


•  Danduli,  C^rvm.  mbi  tupri  i  Pita  hwcent.  HI,  p,S39— d3L 
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rians,  its  natural  enemies  on  the  Asiatic  and  European  Ann*1t  6f 
frontiers,  but  abo  with  the  ancient  foet  of  hi»  House*  the  Sajst. 
ihe  Normans  of  the  Two  Siciliea*  In  the  boKtiltties, 
indeecl^  which  kindleil  anew  the  quarrel  of  the  preceding 
Century.  Manuel  was  not  the  first  ^^grtmctr.  Heviving^ 
the  magnificent  desiini  of  Robert  Ouiscard  for  tlie  fiub- 
jujxaiion  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Roger,  King^  ot 
Sicily,  upon  pretext  of  some  stig^ht  F^hown  to  his  Ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople,  despatched  a  great  armament 
into  the  lonran  and  iKgean  seas ;  and  the  Normans 
disembarking  from  their  ships  reduced  Corfu  and 
other  islands,  and  overran  the  Continent  of  Greece. 
Manuel  was  at  the  time  absent  from  his  Capital :  but 
his  returu  and  revengeful  acClvtty  soon  terminated  the 
triumph  of  the  invaders,  With  the  powerful  cooperrit ion 
of  the  Venetians,  his  navy  outnumbered  that  of  the  Nor- 
tnans,  and  swept  the  seas  of  their  galleys  ;  his  troops, 
which  he  led  m  person,  overpowered  the  garrisons  which 
Ihey  had  left  in  Greece  ;  and  a  single  campaign  sufiked 
to  clear  the  Empire  of  its  audnciotis  assailants.  It  was 
then  that  Ihe  ambitious  hopes  of  Munucl  r^iso  with  his 
success;  and  ihc  glorious  issue  uf  a  just  and  defensive 
war  suggested  dreams  of  aggrandizement,  which  eiiw 
braced  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  and  the  reunion  on  hiji 
brows  of  the  Imperial  Crowns  of  the  East  and  West.* 

With  the  plea  of  puulnhing  tlie  Norman  invaders  of  riittrm* 
his  States,  a  Uyxanline  army,  under  the  comnmnd  of  i«5ciit  coa- 
Pulirtrbgus,  a  leader  of  noble  birth  and  approved  valour,  T******  *** 
was  landed  upon  the  shores  uf  Southern  Italy;  t»»i«i  ^aW 
favoured  by  the  declining  health  and  death  of  the  Sici- 
lion  King,  and  by  ihe  affection  of  the  people  for  the 
ancient  community  of  language  ond  fuitli  wlilch  had 
bound  them  fo  the  Greek  Empire,  the  whole  t>f  Apulia 
and  Calabria  was  rapidly' re-nnncxed  to  the  Byxanliue 
dominion.  From  this  epoch,  throughout  the  suhsc- 
quent  contests  between  the  We?<tefn  Emperor,  Frvderic 
Barbarossa.  on  the  one  side,  and  Ihe  Papacy  and  Lom* 
bard  Republics  on  the  other,  the  intrigues,  the  blaiu 
dishments,  and  the  gold  of  Manuel,  were  unnpuringly 
employed  to  extend  his  influence  in  Italy,  and  to  pro- 
mote his  visicinary  scheme  of  wresting  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  Peninsula  froni  the  German  usurper  of  iJie 
Roman  title.  To  the  Pt)pe  he  threw  out  the  lure  of 
terminating  the  seiiism  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churehes; 
to  the  Lombard  Cities  lie  was  prodigal  both  of  money 
and  iiromifes:  but  the  intrinsic  wcukne&s  of  tht  Clreck 
Empire  was  unequal  to  the  |)ro.secution  4>f  thin  ambi- 
tious design  ;  its  weiglit  was  severely  lelt  in  I  fie  bulanco 
of  llaliau  politics;  and  wfien  the  Pope  and  the  Loni' 
bard  Republics  had  tern»inaled  their  great  i,(rugglc 
with  Burhuros&a,  the  sub8l«!ieH  and  the  negotialiunH  of 
Manuel  were  alike  disrtgnrcled.  In  Southern  Ituly 
fortune  was  equally  capricious  lo  the  Eastern  Empire; 
the  death  of  ht.H  brave  lieutenant  Paltpologus  was  followed 
by  the  loss  of  his  transient  conqucNts  ;  and,  in  a  trucu 
concluded  with  William  tlie  Bad^  the  jkuccessorof  Roger 
on  the  Siciliitn  throne,  in  which  I  hat  Prince  ackmiw- 
Icdgcd  him*(elf  tfie  vasnal  of  the  Byr^antinc  throne,  the 
dignity  and  pretensions  of  Manuel  were  only  saved  by 
his  abandonment  of  ihc  Italian  ^oiK  In  other  quarters 
the  warlike  reign  orMatiuet  was  *ignulized  by  vict4»rici» 
both  over  the  Iluii-ariuns  and  Turks,  thouj^h  ir»  hia 
last  years  its  splendour  \^}^%  clouded  by  a  ^rveri•  defeat 
which  he  sustained  from  the  Infidels  in  the  Pimdiati 
mountains^     To  his  own  subjects,  even  his  more  sue* 

*  Johannit  Cinajimi  ilularm,  ItU  ii.  iii.     Ktrvtii*  Chunialvtt,  in 
ManuH  CoiwiKn,  hh.  l.— «u.  ud  e.  6,    (Berth  in  Srrtpfor*  /;^»#»f.) 
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cessful  wars  were  'productive  of  hea\y  burthens ;  his 
private  life  was  licentious ;  and  his  political  character 
was  stained,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  reproach  of  pre- 
tended friendship  and  treacherous  hostility  to  the  Latins 
in  the  Second  Crusade.* 

With  the  [death  of  Manuel   ended  the  gpreainess  of 
the  Comnenian  race.     His  infknt  son  and  successor, 
Alexius  II.,  was  oppressed  by  a  perfidious  gruardian  and 
daring  usurper  of  his  own  blood,  Andronicus,  himself 
a  grandson  of  the  first  Alexius :  who,  afler  deposing 
and  murdering  his  Imperial  ward,  himself  terminated  a 
tyrannical  and  bloody  reign  of  less  than  three  years,  by 
AndronicuB  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.     The  popular  insur- 
(Comne-      rection  in  which  he  fell  was  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus, 
another  member,  by  descent  in  the  female  line,  of  the 
Comnenian  family.     The  leader  or  tool  of  the  insur- 
gents was  raised  to  the  throne ;  and  under  his  feeble 
reign  of  ten  years,  the  Empire  crumbled  into  ruin.     A 
revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  was  provoked  by  his  tyranny 
in  seizing  their  flocks  and  hei^s  to  supply  the  wasteful 
pomp  of  his  nuptials ;  and  his  tame  acquiescence  in  their 
assertion  of  independence  severed  their  Country  from  the 
Byzantine  Crown,  afler  a  possession  of  nearly  two  Cen- 
turies, and  established  the  second  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria 
under  a  race  of  their  ancient  Princes.     The  inglorious 
and  indolent  reign  of  Isaac  was  frequently,  and  perhaps 
justly,  threatened   by  abortive   conspiracies ;    but  his 
worst  and  successful  enemy  was  his  own  ungrateful 
brother,  Alexius,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  a  Turkish 
prison,  and  who  repaid  the  obligation  by  surprising  his 
security,  depriving  him  of  his  eyes,  consigning  him  to 
AlexiusIII.  a  dungeon,  and  seating  himself  on  his  throne.     The  son 
(Angeluf.)  of  the  deposed  Prince,  who  was  named  also  Alexius,  a 
A.  D.      boy  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  spared  by  the  pity  or 
1195.     contempt  of  his  uncle;  and  he  had  subsequently  con- 
trived to  escape  into  Italy,  when  the  news  of  the  assem- 
bly of  a  great  Crusading  armament  at  Venice,  inspired 
his  youthful  hopes  that   its  leaders  might  be  induced, 
*by  adequate  offers,  to  defer  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
enterprise  for  a  season,  and  to  direct  their  powerful  arms 
Appeal  of    to  the  restoration  of  his  father.     The  entreaties  of  the 
hii  nephew  young  Prince  for  their  aid  were  supported  at  Venice  by 
Alenut  to    Ambassadors  from  his  protector,  the  Duke  of  Swabia, 
en  ain^gt"  ^^®  ^^^  married  his  sister :  but  it  was  at  Zara,  during 
hisuiurpa-  the  inaction  of  Winter,  that  the  friends  of  Alexius  were 
permitted  more  ^successfully  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  Ilatin  Barons  and  Venetian  Republic,  which  was 
eventually  to  deliver  the  Imperial  inheritance  of  his 
House  into  the  detested  hands  of  foreign  and  barbarous 
spoilers,  t 

To  induce  the  Venetians  to  accept  the  overtures  of  the 
young  Greek  Prince,  there  were  not  wanting  many 
motives  both  of  passion  and  policy.  The  alliance  be- 
tween their  State  and  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
in  the  last  Age,  had  been  converted,  by  his  protection 
of  Ancona,  the  commercial  rival  of  the  Republic,  into 
deadly  enmity ;  in  revenge  for  a  general  confiscation  of 
the  'property  of  the  Venetians  in  his  ports,  to  which 
Manuel  was  provoked  by  their  insolence,  their  fleets 
had  ravaged  the  Byzantine  Islands  and  coasts;  and 
though  the  Emperor,  by  a  final  submission  to  their  de- 
mands, had  appeased  the  haughty  Republic,  the  hatred 
of  the  ^"people  of  Constantinople,  during  the  license  of 

^     *  Cinnamus,  lib.  iv. — vi.     Nicetas,  ad  Jin.  Manuel, 
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subsequent  revolutions,  had  repeatedly  exposed  the  Ve- 
netian merchants  in  that  Capital  to  spoliation  and  mas- 
sacre.* The  arms  of  the  Republic,  or  the  dread  of  her 
vengeance,  generally,  indeed,  obtained  indemnificution 
for  these  outrages  :  but  repeated  broils  cherished  mutual 
national  antipathy  ;  and  when  the  Pisans  'availed  them 
selves  of  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  to  supplant  the 
Venetians  in  their  commeroial  rriations  with  theBmpire, 
the  exasperation  of  the  hitter  people  had  reached  its 
heighL  By  assisting  young  Alexius,  their  Republic 
would  therefore  both  revenge  her  wrongs  and  regain 
her  commercial  advantages  in  the  East.  The  politic 
Dandolo  was  not  slow  to  antidpate  the  benefits,  which 
would  accrue  to  his  Country  fromencb  au  alliance ;  and 
he  eagerly  employed  all  his  influenoe  with  the  confede- 
rate BaroBs  to  engage  thent  in  the  design  ;t 

For  its  adoption  evenasaineans  of  .adnuacing  the 
nkimate  object  of  the  Ccuaade,  same  planstble  align- 
ments might  be  adduced.  As  the  possession  of  £^ypt 
was  supposed  to  form  the  principal  sopfport  of  the 
Turkish  arms  in  Palestine,  the  original  design  of  the 
Crusaders  had  been  to  attaek  the  Infidels  at  that  somce 
of  their  power.  But  it  was  now  contended  by  4he  Ve- 
netians, that  any  loss  of  time  in  deferring!  the  projeoMd 
invasion  of  Egypt  would  be  richly  repaid  to  the  proit 
of  the  Crusade,  by  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  fnmi 
the  command  of  the  Byzantine  lesonrces,  wrhich  yoong 
Alexius  offered  as  the  price  of  his  father's  restoratioB. 
The  proposals,  indeed,  of  the  Imperial  exile,  were  of  the 
most  tempting  nature  :  for  he  engaged  not  only  to  pay 
two  hundred  thousand  marks  among  the  Crnsadersas 
soon  as  his  parent  should  be  reestablished  on  the 
throne ;  but  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  iIk 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  by  submitting  his- Empire  to 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  See ;  and  either  lo 
combine  personally  with  the  Crusaders,  at  the  bssd  of 
the  Byzantine  forces,  in  the  subsequent  expedition<agai«lt 
Egypt,  or  in  default  of  his  own  presence,  to  :seBdten 
thousand  men  at  his  charge  for  one  year,  and  to  maia- 
tain  five  hundred  Knights  during  his  life  for  the  defence 
of  Palestine.l  These  promised  benefits  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  and  the  Crusade  might  at  first  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  winning  assent  even  among  the 
more  devout  leaders  of  the  war :  but  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  motives  of  their  subsequent  conduct  w^e 
equally  pure  and  disinterested  ;  and  since  the  diversion 
of  their  arms  against  Zara  had  familiariaed  the  minds 
of  the  Crusading  host  to  the  postponement  of  their  vows, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  successful  siege  and  sack 
of  that  city  had  but  awakened  their  app^ite  for  a  nKNK 
splendid  achievement  and  a  richer  booty. 

The  influence  of  such  feelings  is  detaded  in  thar 
second  and  more  deliberate  coutempt  of  the  prohibition, 
which  Innocent  III.  now  fulminated  ag^nst  their  de- 
sign. The  Byzantine  usurper,  anticipating  the  proposal 
of  young  Alexius,  had,  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  Rome, 
offered  to  place  the  religious  affairs  of  his  Empire  under 
the  government  of  the  Latin  Papaey,  and  requested  the 
presence  of  a  Legate  [iirom  Rome ;  and  the  ambitioas 
Innocent,  hoping  thus  to  secure  the  eubmission  of  Ike 
Greek  Church,  as  the  price  of  keeping  the   reigning 

*  Cinnanms,  lib.  Ti.  c  H).  NiwUs,  in  Mannel,  Kb.  iL  c  5.  m 
Aiex,  Man.  FUio,  c.  1 1.  tii  inoc.  lib.  iL  c  le. 

f  Niwtas,  in  Alex.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  exprwriy  aeoMtg  ttw  Di^^flsa 
Venetians  as  tbe  iostigaton  of  the  IfNiich  Cnaadan. 
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tyrant  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  promised  him  protec- 
lii)n  ag^aiiist  his  enemies.  The  Ponlirt;  iherefore,  pro- 
ceetJ<?cl  poBilively  to  inierdict  the  Crusaders  from  espous- 
ing" the  cause  of  the  Imperial  exile,or  arro^atingr  to  ihem* 
selves  any  authority  for  Ihe  redress  of  wrongs  among' 
Christians,  or  the  sappression  of  schism*  for  which  it 
was  the  province  of  the  Holy  See  alone  to  provide.  But, 
by  the  Venetians^  Ihe  commands  of  the  Pope  were  im- 
mediately treated  with  such  open  disrefrard,  that  the 
Cardinal-Legates,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Zara  to 
enforce  them,  hopelessly  qoitted  the  place  and  sailed 
direct  for  Palestine  •  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  Barons  and  other  Crusaders,  including 
many  most  renowned  for  their  devout  and  warlike  spirit, 
who  conscientiowsiy  dreaded  to  incur  the  Papal  cen* 
sures,  by  turning  their  arms  against  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire :  while  not  a  few  disguised,  under  the  same  pre- 
text, their  secret  dread  to  ene^aqfe  in  an  enterprise  so 
perilous  and  disproportioned  to  the  assembled  force  of 
the  confederates.  Since,  indeed,  submission  to  the  Papal 
authority  was  identified  wiih  every  pious  sentiment  of 
the  Age,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that,  in  the 
minds  of  the  remaining  leaders  and  soldiery,  the  temp- 
tations of  glorious  or  gainful  adventure  had  triumphed 
over  religious  considerations;  and  chiefly  through  the 
personal  persuasions,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Venetian  Do^e, 
the  proposals  of  young  Alexius,  despite  of  the  impend- 
ing thunders  of  the  Vatican,  were  finally  accepted  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montr'errat,  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
Blois,  and  St.  Paul,  with  eight  other  great  French 
Barons,  and  the  majority  of  their  followers.* 

However  apparently  inadequate  for  the  conquest  of 
an  ancient  Empire,  the  armament  wherewith  the  Doge 
of  Venice  and  the  confederate  Barons  now  sailed  tor 
Constantinople,  was  of  its  kind  the  most  complete  and 
formidable  which  the  world  had  yet  witnessed.  The 
fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  great  galleys  of  war,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed  horse  transports,  called 
jyaiandn^  or  huMers.f  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels 
filled  with  troops  and  warlike  engines,  and  seventy  store- 
ships  laden  with  provisions.  On  board  this  navy  of 
nearly  five  hundred  sail — of  which  the  enumeration 
conveys  so  mngnificenlan  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  great  Republic — there  were  embarked,  under  the 
confederate  Barons  of  the  Crusade,  six  thonsond  cavalry, 
composed  of  two  thousand  Knights  with  their Efiquires 
and  Sergeants,  or  mounted  attendants,  and  ten  thousand 
foot :  besides  the  Venetian  sea  and  land  Jorces,  of  which 
the  numbers  niiijht  be  loosely  estimated  at  twenty  thou- 
sand morc-t  Although  the  Byzantine  usurper  was 
early  apprized  of  the  destination  and  fnrceof  this  hostile 
armament*  he  made  not  a  single  eflbrt  to  oppose  its 
course ;  the  Crusaders  were  permitted  successively, 
during  a  tardy  navigation,  to  refresh  themselves  and 
their  horses,  and  to  replenish  their  provisions  on   the 


J^  VillohftNloQin,  N».  xIf,,  xlvii,  liL  Ftim  hmoctnU  IIL  p,  633. 
Ejutdrm  Epu/t^er,  No.  atlvii,  &c, 

f  Th«  orij^in  of  the  funner  term  for  rach  a  deBcription  of  naval 
trunport  hiui  been  lost :  the  i*itt«T  is  derived  from  th«  hutt,  or  d*or 
in  the  w^e  of  th«  vc*s«i,  y^hkh  wns  lot  down  m  a  drawbrtdira  fot 
th«  piirjjQse  of  iihtpiiiiit^  *iid  kiwiing  tU  hor««s.  Dti  Caaffe.  on 
VillehArcUuin,  No.  xiv. 

t  According  to  S«nnfa,  f^te  de  DueM  di  P'tn^ria,  (in  Script 
Rcr  li*U.  vol.  x»ii.)  ji.  528.  the  land  forces  of  the  Republic  in  th« 
exp«Hiition,  w^ro  four  hundred  and  fifty  caTolry  undeif^ht  thousand 
foot.  But  after  tht;  first  Ble^r^.  of  Cunttantmople,  VUWhafdoiiin 
(No,  cUii.)  e«tiinHt*?»  the  toti*l  combined  anny  of  Frwch  aad 
Venetians  st  oniy  twenty  thousand  men. 


coasts  and  islands  of  Greece  ;  and  they  finally  approached 
Ihe  port  of  Constantinople  itself  without  having  en- 
conntered  an  enemy.  The  Byiantine  navy,  which,  it  is 
said»  had  but  lately  numbered  sixteen  hundred  vessels  of 
war,  might  have  sufliced  to  hara^ss,  and  even  to  destroy, 
on  its  passap^e  an  armament  so  encuml>ered  with  liorses 
and  stores:  but  the  Greek  Admiral,  Michael Struphnos, 
hrother-in-law  of  the  usurper,  had,  in  the  baseness  of 
his  avarice,  broken  np  the  hulls  of  the  shipping;,  that  he 
mig^ht  sell,  for  his  private  profit,  the  masts,  rigging,  and 
iron  work ;  and  the  port  of  Constantinople  now  con- 
tained only  twenty  g^alleys^  The  shores  of  the  Propontis 
might  have  furnished  abimdant  timber  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  navy :  but  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  the  imperial  forests  was  intrusted 
for  tiie  purposes  of  the  chase,  would  not  suffer  a  tree  to 
be  leiled  for  the  public  defence.  To  this  and  every  other 
object  of  patriotism,  the  whole  Nation  indeed  was  alike 
inBensible:  fur  the  unwarlike  and  degenerate  Greeks, 
as  a  race  in  whom  the  despotism  of  Centuries  had  ex- 
tinguished every  spark  of  generous  shame,  beheld  in 
cowering  apathy  the  approach  of  a  detested  enemy  ;  and 
without  favouring  the  cause  of  the  younger  Alexius,  the 
people  biHh  of  the  Capital  and  Provinces  were  equally 
iudilferent  to  the  danger  of  the  tyrant  who  filled  their 
throne,* 

If  that  usurper  himself,  or  his  adherents,  had  been 
capable  of  exerting  even  the  passive  courage  of  a  de- 
fence, the  natural  strength  and  resources  of  the  Capital 
mis:ht  have  defied  the  edbrts  of  assailants,  whom  the 
oblc-bothed  inhabitants  outnumbered  at  the  lowest  e^li- 
mate  as  ten  to  one.  When  the  Venetian  navy  arrived 
before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  gorgeous 
city,  which  the  admiration  of  the  Crusaders  deemed 
Weil  worthy  of  Ijeing  the  mistress  and  queen  of  the 
world,  burst  in  all  her  magnitude  and  splendour  upon 
their  astonished  gaze,  there  was  no  heart  so  stout,  is  the 
simple  and  emphatic  confession  of  the  noble  compaiu'on 
and  chronicler  of  the  adventure,  but  recoiltd  wiili  dread 
at  the  spectacle  of  her  massive  ramparts  and  ginnntic 
towers  :  lor  never  surely  had  so  gival  an  entt-rprise  been 
essayed. t  But  with  the  awe  which  the  bravest  might 
not  feel  ashamed  to  confess,  was  not  Ihe  less  mingled  a 
magnanimous  spirit  which  rose  with  the  danger ;  and 
each  warrior  looking  upon  his  arms  reflected  with  un- 
shaken resolution,  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  rn  which 
these  must  serve  the  need,  and  would  sufBce  to  ensure  the 
event,  of  glorious  achievement.  As  a  strong  windi 
swept  the  armament  past  the  walls  of  the  majestic 
Capital  towards  the  opposite  shore,  the  fleet  uas  there 
brought  to  anchor;  and  ihe  Chivalry  disembarking  look 
possession  of  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Chrysopolis,  the 
mtidern  Scutari,  and  during  nine  days  reposed  in  an 
Imperial  palace  and  gardens.  This  interval  of  inaction 
was  marked  by  some  nes^otiations,  in  which  Ihe  Byzan- 
tine  usurper  offered  to  expedite  their  march  tlirough 
Asia  Minor  a^aiufit  the  Infidels,  but  menaced  them  with 
destruction  if  their  puqiose  was  hostile  to  his  State  :  while 
the  Doge  and  Barons  sternly  rephed^lhat  they  had  entered 
the  Empire  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  tn  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  committed  ;  and  bt>ldly  admonished  him 
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Rbimnutius,    Dt  Be/ia  Coir* 
Nicut*^  {m  Aita^Qi}  lilw  iii. 


♦  VillehnTdouin,  Now  Ivi^  Ivii. 
ttanhnfyptf/itanOf  Slc  hb,  i  p,  33. 
c9. 

f  Ei  McAcij  fite  i7  m  »t  m  hat'di  cut  te  antr  we/remittf  ft  ee  n^ 

fut  mervcit,  tar  oneyttft  n  ^rwttle  tfffmrt  ne  fut  eHlerpi'tt.    VllW 
harduuiQj  Ko.  Uvi. 
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that  if  he  hoped  for  mercy  be  must  descend  from  llie 

s-n^ z-^-'  llirone  which  he  bad  imjuslly  seixed.* 

Viom  After  this  declaraltoiVj  they  prepared  to  cross  the  Bos- 

A.  I*.  phorus  to  tlie  Europtan  shore  :  the  whole  body  of  the 
1099.  Chivalry  being  divided  into  six  corps  or  batlles,  two 
*o  composed  of  Flemish  Rmji^hts  with  iheir  attendant 
*•  ^"  archers  under  Count  Baldwin  and  his  brother,  three  of 
1204.      preiich  Crusaders   led    respectively  by    the  Counts  of 

A*s4uU  jji^jjg  ^^^  gj  p^yj^  jjjj^j  ^^Q  L(,^fi  of  Montmorency,  and 
the  sixth  or  reserve  of  lialians  and  Oermans  uuder  the 
Marquis  of  Moutferrat.  The  Knights  and  Sergeants 
embarked  in  the  palanders,  with  iheir  horses  ready  sad- 
dled aud  caparisoned  ;  the  Venetian  galleys  took  them 
in  tow;  and  in  this  order,  they  stood  across  the  strait 
towanls  the  European  suburb  of  Galala,  which  com- 
mands the  enlrance  t»f  the  port.  The  Greek  cavalry 
were  drawn  out  on  the  beach  in  far  superior  force  to 
oppose  their  landing:  but  when  the  Knights,  assoon  as 
the  water  reached  only  to  their  girdles^  leapt  from  the 
vessels,  lance  in  hand,  tlic  enemy  immediately  fled;  and 
the  horses  beinj^  brought  on  shore,  the  cavaliers  mountetf, 
ptu'^^ucd  the  flying  squadrons^  and  captured  the   Impe- 

and  capture  rial  camp  without  striking  a  blow*     On  the  following 

oftheiwrt.  morningf,  after  a  faint  sally  by  the  Greeks,  the  assailants 
entered  the  town  of  Galala  with  the  fngitives;  the  chain 
which  from  thence  secured  the  moutli  of  the  harbour 
was  broken  ;  and  the  whole  Venetian  fleet  entering  the 
port  of  Constantinople  in  triumph,  the  remains  of  the 
Imperial  navy  either  fell  into  their  hands,  or  were  driven 
on  shore  and  burnt. f 

Though  the  i>ort  was  thus  captured,  the  gigantic 
works,  by  which  the  city  iLseJf  was  completely  enclosed 
and  separated  from  the  suburbs,  might  still  bid  defiance 
to  the  effijrts  of  Ihe  Crusaders  ;  but  their  courage  and 
confidence  were  nu bounded ;  though  their  numbers 
were  insndicient  to  observe  more  than  a  single  front  of 
the  walls,  they  determined  to  commence  a  regular  siege; 
and  this  magnanimous  resolution  presents  the  singular 
and  amazing  example  of  the  investment  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  Capital  in  the  world  by  a  few  thousand 
men.  The  perils  and  tire  hardihood  of  this  extraordi' 
nary  enterprise  were  enhanced  by  the  privations  under 
which  it  was  prosecuted.  Of  flour  and  salt  provisions, 
the  confederates  had  a  supply  bnt  for  three  weeks  letl ; 
clouds  of  Greek  cavalry  confined  their  few  foragers  to 
the  camp ;  and  their  only  fresh  meat  was  obtained!  by 
the  slaughter  of  their  own  horses.  Belay  was  therefore 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  resistance  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  preparatory  operations  of  the  siege  were  urged 
with  superhuman  exertions.  The  possession  of  the 
harbour  determined  the  point  of  attack;  and  against  the 
walls  on  that  side,  two  hundred  and  fifty  great  projec- 
tile and  battering  engines  were  planted.  When  by  in- 
credible labour  the  dilch  hud  been  fllled  up  and  some 
impression  made  upon  the  defences,  the  French  and 
\  enetians  agreed  to  attempt  a  simultaneous  assault : 
the  former  from  their  approaches  against  the  land  faces; 
the  ktter  from  their  galleys  upon  the  fronts  which  over- 
h>oked  the  port.  Standing  upon  the  raised  deck  of  his 
vessel,  with  the  gonfalon,  or  great  banner  of  St.  Mark, 
floating  over  his  head,  the  venerable  Doge  himself  led 
the  naval  attack  ;  and  such  was  the  ardour  excited  by 
his  ])resence,  his  voice,  and  his  example,  I  hat  the  line  of 
galleys  was  boldly  routed  lo  the  beach  under  the  walls; 

*  ViilehaTclouia,  No,  Iviii^— -Ixxxi. 

f  thtd.  Ko.  Ijtxxii.  I^^ic«tasj  (m  A/exkj)  lib,  iii.  c  10. 
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by  ladders  from  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  nnd  h[ 
bridges  let  down  upon  their  battlements  from  the 
of  the  toftier  vessels,  the   defences  were   surtu 
and  the  banner  of  the  Republic  was  planted  on 
twenty-five   towers   which   were    carried     by   the 
sail  ants. 

But  meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  land  side  badbi^ 
less  successful ;  every  gallant  etlbrt  of  the  Frencrh  C 
valry  to  scale  the  walls  through  the  imperfect  bn 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  assistance  of  some  Pi  saw 
nists  and  the  valour  of  the  Varangian,  or  Ang-lo-S 
and  Danish  guards,  ever  the  firmest  support  of  the 
zanline  throne;*  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of 
Greeks^  pouring  from  the  gates,  threatened  lo  su 
and  overwhelm  the  scanty  array  of  the  exhausted 
saders.  The  Doge  learning  their  danger,  after  fettii 
fire  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  he  had  entered  a| 
which  was  thus  reduced  to  ashes,  drew  oiTUis  triani||| 
ant  forces  to  the  succour  of  his  fttintinjj  allies;  aod  d 
pusillanimous  Greeks,  without  darings  a  closer  or  m 
longed  encounter,  disgracefully  retired  within  llieiil^ 
ter  of  their  walls.  The  confederates  passed  the  s 
ing  night  in  eager  rather  than  anxious  suspense; 
svich  was  the  terror  with  which  the  usurper  Alexins 
seized  at  the  balanced  success  of  the  conflict  that,  uw 
cover  of  the  darkness,  he  basely  fled  from  his  Ca] 
with  a  part  of  the  Imperial  treasures.  On  the 
covery  of  his  absence,  the  trembling  Nobles  of 
palace  drew  his  blind  and  captive  brother  Is&ac  frl 
the  dungeon  to  the  throne ;  and  when  morning  dmiml 
the  leaders  of  the  Crusaders  were  astonished  by  i 
embftfisy  from  the  restored  Emperor,  announcing  i 
revolution,  desiring  the  presence  of  his  son,  and  iuvitii 
them  also  to  receive  his  grateful  acknowledg'ments*!  j 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  confederates  on  the  reed 
of  this  message  was  lo  depute  two  Barons  and  two  V 
netians  lo  wait  upon  the  Emperor  with  their  felicitaiiol 
and  With  a  less  welcome  demand  for  ihe  fulfilment 
the  engagements  which  his  son  bad  contracted  iu 
name.  While  he  admitted  that  their  services  wl 
entitled  to  the  highest  recompense  which  was  hb 
l>e5tow,  Isaac  lieard  with  conslcrnalion  the  extent  of  I 
conditions  which  he  was  required  to  ratify  :  the  fi 
ment  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver 
employment  of  the  Imperial  forces  iu  Ihe  service  of  t 
Crusade;  and  the  submission  of  the  Greek  Church^ 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  But  the  imroedil 
subscrii>tion  of  the  Emperor  lo  these  onerous  terms 
peremptorily  insisted  upon,  and^  however  reluctant! 
obtained ;  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  to  the  cam 
young  Alexius  was  permitted  to  make  his  triumphai 
entry  into  the  cilyj  attended  by  the  Latin  Chiefs; 
Ihe  joint  coronation  of  the  aged  Emperor  and  hiss* 
which   was  joyfully  celebrated,  seemed  lo   antUNiocfl 


•  On  the  subject  of  tbe  Anglo-Sixon  etnigntlons  whkh  fl 
tbc  ranks  uf  the  Varangian  guanli  of  the  Byzontioi*  throiM^  m» 
GC6  of  ibis  valume.  Du  Cangv,  indeed,  (notes  on  Viilchairioq 
No,  Ixxxix.,  &c.)  lubouri  to  prove  that  these  V^ariui^tAXia 
from  the  Nurtheru  coDtineat  of  Europe  only :  but  the  mof<^ 
Vdlebardouiii  are  explicit,  JngtoU  el  Damon ;  it  is  not  {v 
that  a  Frfncli  Kui|;ht  coLild  have  eoafouodcrd  their  race;  A&4I 
stattjmeut  ii  in  a^jreeinent  with  tbe  fact,  that  impatience  of  l 
Norman  tyranny  liatl,  ever  since  the  epoch  of  the  GoiiqaesI,  Aik 
ijiultitudeH  uf  tbe  bolder  spirits  aixHiug  the  oppreoed  Bog&il 
seek  a  more  honourable  cxii^teoce  in  fonri^  CountrieK, 

f  Viilehardouiu,  No.  Ixjodi. — xcix.  Band uli,  CArtm.  p.  921,1 
Niceta*,  (m  A/rmo,)  lib,  ilL  ad^n,  VUm  Innoctnt.  ill,  c  9L  p.  S 
534. 
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fei«t(»ij\  peaceful  concluRJon  to  Ihe  recent  strugf^le.  Tins  falla- 
cious promise  of  concord  between  two  Nations  so  niutu- 
ally  obnoxious  as  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  was  of  short 
dumtion.  To  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  their 
deliverers,  the  Emperors,  in  the  low  state  of  the  By- 
zatitiiie  treasury^  were  compelled  to  make  many  grievous 
exactions  from  their  subjects  ;  the  warhke  Franks  cared 
not  to  conceal  their  insolent  disdain  for  a  pusillanimous 
p  people  ;  and  abov'e  all,  the  veneration  of  the  Greeks  for 

\  the  pecnlbr  forms  and  doctrines  of  iheir  faith — the  only 

j.  symptom  of  %'irtuous  feeling  which,  discernible  as  it  is 

throughout  the  long-  annals  of  their  degradation,  may 
command  some  share  of  onr  respect — was  outraged  by 
the  nndisg-uised  desig^n  of  subjugating  their  Church 
iiaffktioa  'o  the  Papal  yoke.  From  the  very  altar  of  the  Ca- 
^oviikcd  in  thedral  of  St.  Sophia^  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
M  Gretks.  ^^^5  compelled,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Critsaders,  to 
proclaim  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff; and  the  people  were  required  to  snhject  their  con- 
sciences to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  a  Church, 
which  they  had  ever  been  taug:ht  to  refrard  with  horror 
as  schismatic  and  heretical.  By  these  measures,  their 
political  atul  relig-ions  antipathy  was  extended  to  the 
young  Emperor,  as  the  ally  and  creature  of  the  detested 
foreigners  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Alexius  himself  did  not 
tend  to  win  the  favour,  or  to  command  the  respect,  of 
his  offended  subjects.  While  the  boisterous  orgies  and 
rude  freedoms,  which  marked  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  Western  Nations,  shocked  llie  soperior  refinement  or 
ceremonial  pride  of  the  Greeks,  (he  youujf  Emperor, 
regardless  alike  of  the  difference  in  nationa!  manners 
and  of  his  own  dignity,  continued  to  visit  the  quarters, 
and  to  share  in  the  debaucheries  and  gaming,  of  the 
Franks,  In  one  of  these  carousalst  he  suffered  the 
diadem  to  be  snatched  in  sportive  or  contemptuous 
!  familiarity  from  his  head,  and  exchanged  for  the  coarse 

L  woollen  cap  of  some  low  reveller;  and  the  contempt  as 

K  well  as  the   aver.sion   of  his  subjects  was  not  unjustly 

W  provoked  against  the  unfeeling  or  thoughtless  boy,  who 

could  thus  basely,  in  the  eyes  of  insolent  Barbarians, 
sully  the  lustre  and  dishonour  the  majesty  of  his  Impe- 
rial Crown.* 

Through  all  these  causes,  Alexius  soon  found  that  he 
had  become  so  odious  to  his  Countrymen,  as  to  render 
the  conlintied  presence  of  his  Latin  allies  indispensable 
to  the  secnrity  of  his  throne ;  and  he  endeavoured  by 
the  promise  of  further  rewards  to  induce  them  to  post- 
pone their  departure,  and  the  prosecution  of  their  Cru- 
stuling  vows,  until  the  following  Spring*  He  ibund 
them  little  loth  to  accede  to  liis  terms.  On  the  first 
restoration  of  Isaac,  indeed,  the  Latin  Barons  had  given 
some  signs  of  pursuing  the  original  purpose  of  their  con- 
federacy ;  had  sent  a  defiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
and  had  deprecated  the  anger  of  the  Pope  at  their  re- 
peated disobedience,  by  entreaties  for  pardon  and  by 
assurances  that  thenceforth  their  arms  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  sacred  service  of  Palestine,  The  Ve- 
netians also  had  condescended  to  solicit  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See  ;  and  Innocent  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  Greek  Church  under 
his  dominion,  and  so  rejoiced  to  recognise  the  slightest 
symptom  of  penitence  in  those  si uMiorn  Republicans,  that 
he  extended  absolution  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  more 
eubmiasive  Baronial  confederates.     But  in  truth,  both 
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the  Doge  and  his  noble  allies  were  by  this  time  ttlmost 
equally  ready  to  disregard  the  Papal  displeasure  and 
the  objects  of  the  Crusade  for  their  personal  profit ;  atid 
Alexius  seems  to  have  experienced  little  difliculty  in 
purchasing  their  continued  services  until  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  he  had  quieted  their  consciences  by  repeating 
the  condition,  that  he  would  then  accompany  them  to 
Egypt  with  the  recruited  forces  of  his  Empire,* 

To  occupy  the  interval,  and  enforce  the  recognition  of 
his  disputed  authority  over  the  Imperial  tenilories,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  wvih  a  body  of  the  confederate' 
Chivalry,  successfully  conducted  the  young  Prince  in  an 
expedition  through  the  Tliracian  Prnvinces ;  but  during 
this  absence,  the  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  was 
fatally  aggravated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  L*itins. 
Though,  for  the  prevention  of  feuds,  a  separate  quarter 
had  been  assigned  to  the  $itrangers  in  the  suburb  of 
Galata  or  Pera,  some  Flemings  and  Venetians,  during 
a  visit  to  the  city,  attacked  a  commercial  colony  of 
Musulmans,  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors.  The  Jnfidels,  though  sur- 
prised, defended  themselves  bravely;  the  Greek  inha* 
bitants  assisted  them,  while  some  Latin  residents  aided 
the  aggressors ;  and  during  the  conflict,  the  latter  set 
fire  to  a  budding,  from  whence  the  flames  spread  with 
such  frightful  rupidily,  that,  before  they  could  be  ex- 
ting'uished,  a  tlrird  part  of  the  magnificent  city  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  During  eight  days,  the  conflagration 
raged  over  above  a  league  in  extent  from  the  port  to  the 
Propontis;  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  and  other 
valuable  property  were  destroyed ;  and  thousands  of 
families  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The  Latin  Chiefs 
expressed  their  vain  sorrow  for  a  calamity  which,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  unbritlled  license  of  their  followers,  it  should 
rather  have  been  their  care  to  prevent:  but  the  suifcr- 
ing  and  exasjierated  Greeks  were  little  disposed  to  credit 
their  sincerity.  Moreover,  as  some  of  the  Italian  settlers 
in  the  Capital  had  instigated  or  shared  the  outrage,  the 
vengeance  ot  ihe  sufferers  was  specially  directed  wguinst 
the  ingratitude  of  these  foreigners  who  had  long  been 
naturalized  among  them  ;  and  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
IhotJKand  persons,  the  whole  Body  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  dwellings,  and  to  consult  their  safety  by 
flight  to  the  suburban  quarters  of  the  Crusadera.t 

From  this  epoch  the  national  animosity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  mutually  Increased  to  a  deadly  height ;  and 
when  Ihe  young  Emperor  returned  to  his  Capital,  he 
found  the  rupture  incurable,  and  his  own  position  such, 
that  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to  choose  between  the 
party  of  his  subjects  and  that  of  his  alhes.  By  the  Greeks, 
lie  was  more  than  ever  abhorred  as  the  tool  of  their  op- 
pressors ;  by  the  Latin  Chiels,  without  consideration 
for  the  diflicullies  which  oppressed  his  government, 
his  hesitation  in  fulfilling  the  pecuniary  conditions  of 
the  alliance  was  resented  with  suspicion  and  menaces. 
Not  deigning  to  admit  the  public  digresses,  which 
the  late  conflagration  hod  grievously  aggravated,  as  any 
excuse  for  delay  in  the  collection  and  payment  of  their 
promised  reward^  the  confederate  leaders  suddenly 
adopted  the  most  violent  counsels;  and  an  embassy 
was  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  and  of  the 
Barons  of  the  army,  to  defy  the  two  Emperors  in  their 
owti  palace.     After  fearlessly  delivering  their  haughty 
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message,  the  envoys  mou tiled  thetr  horses  and  returned 
to  the  quarlera  of  the  confederates  ;  and  hostililies,  to 
which  ihe  two  Emperors  were  the  only  reluctant  parties, 
as  they  were  al^o  the  first  victims,  immediately  com- 
menceil  on  both  sides.* 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Nation  and 
the  timeSj  that  the  only  man  among'  the  Greeks  who  had 
courage  and  ability  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his 
Country,  was  placed  hi  the  odious  light  of  a  traitor  and 
an  usurper,  Alexius  Angehis  Duca^,  surnaraed  Mour- 
zoufle,  from  his  shag;iry  eyebrows,  a  Prince  allied  by 
blood  to  Ihe  Imperial  House,  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  urging'  the  vacillaliu^  young  Emperor  to  resist 
the  haughty  demands  of  the  Lalins;  and  in  the  war  of 
skirmi«lies  which  now  ensued »  his  personal  valour  and 
energy  were  invidiously  contrasted  with  the  weakness  or 
rehictance  of  his  Sovereig^n.  The  seditious  populace  of 
Conslantiuople  demanded  the  deposition  of  Isaac  and 
his  son,  whom  they  sttg;matized  as  the  secret  friends  of 
the  invaders  ;  and  after  the  prudence  of  several  mem- 
bers of  ihe  nobility  had  induced  them  to  decline  the 
proflered  dig^iity  of  the  purple,  a  young  Patrician,  named 
Nichtilas  Canabus,  was  tempted  by  his  vanity  to  accept 
Ihe  Byziiniine  crown.  But  the  valour  of  Ducas  had 
meanwhile  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  Varangian  guards; 
the  Imperial  puppet  of  the  hour  was  displaced  without 
resiBtance;  Isaac  and  hts  son  were  persuaded  to  seek 
safety  in  flit^ht,  and  were  betrayed  into  a  dungeon,  in 
which  the  former  soon  expiied  of  grief  and  terror;  and 
the  more  deserving  patriot  or  successful  conspirator  was 
unatiimoufiiy  called  to  the  throne.  From  the  liour  in 
which  DucHs  assumed  the  insignia  of  Empire,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  Byzantine  councils  :  the  walla 
of  the  Capital  were  guarded  with  active  discipline ; 
many  sallies  were  at  least  boldly  directed  ;  two  attempts, 
frustrated  only  by  the  iutrepiility  and  skill  of  the  Vene- 
tian sailurs,  were  made  to  burn  the  Latin  fleet ;  and  if 
It  had  been  possible  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  naliorial  cause,  its  ruin  might  yet  have  been  averted 
by  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  But  in  every  encounter 
before  the  walls  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  Ducas  was 
deserted  by  the  cowardice  of  his  new  subjects ;  he  found 
it  necessary  to  negotiate  with  the  invaders  ;  and  when 
they  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  deposetl  Emperor, 
he  attempted  to  remove  that  obstacle  to  an  accommotla- 
tion,  since  Isaac  was  already  dead,  by  the  murder  of  his 
remaining  prisoner  Alexius^t 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  causes  of  resentment  which  had 
separated  them  from  the  young  ally  and  companion  of 
their  voyage,  were  forgotten  in  commiseration  and 
horror  at  his  untimely  and  cruel  fate.  They  passionately 
swore  to  fevenge  his  death  upon  a  perfidious  usurper 
and  Nation  ;t  and  the  crime  of  Ducas  served  only  lo 
exasperate  the  enmity,  while  it  inflamed  thettmbition,  of 
these  formidable  assailants.  Conceiving  themselves 
now  released  from  ati  obligations  of  forbearance  towards 
a  race  so  inhuman  and  treacherous  as  the  Greeks,  and 
easily  adopting  the  convenient  doctrine  that  it  was  a 
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religious  duty  to  punish  their  murder  of  aPriDce  by  the 

conquest  and  dismemberment  of  his  Empire  ;  t])e  Dogi 
and  confederate  Barons  proceeded  U}  sign  a  Treaty  of 
partition  by  which,  in  the  hardy  confidence  of  viiiuur, 
and  undaunled  by  tl^e  disparity  oi  their  force  to  the 
periloua  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  they  aniicipftied 
the  result  of  their  astonishing  acbievemerits*  ll  nviu 
agreed  that,  after  bquidaling,  out  of  the  booty  to  bs 
captured,  tlie  pecuniary  claims  of  Venice  ibr  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  firmament,  the  remainder  ahould  be 
equally  shared  between  the  troops  of  ihe  Crosaders  and 
the  Republic;  that  the  existence  of  the  Empire  should 
l>e  preserved,  and  one  of  the  confederate  Barons  nused 
to  its  throne,  but  with  oidy  a  fourth  of  its  present  terri- 
tories for  the  sup|x)rt  of  his  title  ;  and  that,  of  the  re* 
maining  three-fourths,  one  moiety  should  be  surreif 
dered  in  full  sovereignty  to  Venice,  and  the  other  divided 
into  Imperial  Fief^i  among  the  Nobles  of  the  Crusade.* 

The  Winter  had  been  consumed  in  desultory  cmiflkls  Gcneal 
or  in  necessary  preparation:  but,  with  the  retmn  of  ^tfuil^ 
Spring,  the  confederates  having  completed  tbe  arnui^ 
nient  of  their  daring  project,  proceeded  to  put  it  into 
execution.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  failure  in 
the  last  attack  upon  the  walls  from  ihe  sepanttioa  ni 
their  forces,  it  was  determined  that  the  assault  of  the 
Capital  should  be  attempted  from  the  port  alone;  mod 
the  Venetian  fleet  being  distributed  into  six  divisioiili 
to  correspond  with  the  former  arrangement  of  tlie  Ch** 
valry  into  as  many  battles,  one  body  of  knights  em- 
barked in  the  palanders  of  each  squadran  with  their 
horses  and  Ibllowers^  In  this  order  the  whole  anub 
ment  crossed  the  harbour,  and  assaulted  the  s&rae  Ihut 
of  defences,  against  which  the  Venetians  bad  before  sue* 
cessfuliy  exerted  their  efibrts.  But,  though  the  deptir 
of  water  permitted  the  vessels  to  approach  near  euoufii 
to  the  walls  for  the  combatants,  ou  the  ramparts  andoa 
Ihe  drawbridges  and  rope  «$^dders  which  were  let  dcma 
from  the  upper  works  of  the  galleys,  lo  fight  hand  to 
hand;  the  insecure  fooling  of  the  assailants  on  these 
frail  and  tioaiing  machines,  and  the  firm  vantage  grouod 
and  superior  uuiiibers  of  the  besieged,  rendered  Ibe 
combat  so  unequal,  thai  the  former,  after  astoniailil^ 
feats  of  valour,  were  finally  repulsed  at  every  jwinL 
Instructed  but  not  intimidated  by  this  ^lure.  the  Ve* 
netians  now  undertook  to  supply  their  allies  vvith  the 
means  of  approaching  the  walls  in  steadier  array;  the 
large  vessels  were  strongly  lashed  together  in  pairs  to 
increase  their  stability  and  impulsive  force  ;  eiid  tiiree 
days  having  been  spent  in  preparation  and  refireshmeut, 
the  assault  was  again  gixcii  with  resistless  vigour  and 
happier  fortune. 

From    sunrise    to    noon,  the  slow    advance   of  ihfiMaioft 
heavy  line  of  vessels  was  retarded  b)  vollies  of  miMil>*'^^J^ 
which  were  showered  from  the  walls;  the  recent  SiCBBi  "^^ 
of  the  Greeks  had  animaied  their  spirit  intoacoungtoia 
resistance;  and  the  issue  of  the  conBict   still  hang  in 
dangerous  suspense :  when   a  strong   breeze,  suddeiilj 
springing  up   from  the  North,   all  at    once  druve  ilie 
double  galleys  with  propitious  violence  against  the  walk 
The  names  of  the  two  linked  vessels — the  Pilgrim  aad 
the  Paradise — having  on  board  the  martial    Bbhops  of 
SoiEsons  and  Troyes,  which  first  touched  the  walls,  were 
repealed  with  loud  shouts  as  an  omen  of  Difineiid; 
the  panic-stricken  Greeks  £ed  from  their  posis;  lour 
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towers  with  &  loti|C  line  of  rampart  were  escaladed  and 
carried  ;  and  three  ^tes  being  bnrsl  open,  the  Ktkig^his 
led  their  horses  on  shore  from  the  palanders,  mounted, 
and  swept  through  tlie  streets  of  Constantinopk  in 
bailie  array.  In  the  mazes  of  a  vast  Capitali  indeed, 
their  cavalry  might  have  been  useless,  their  feeble  u um- 
bers micrht  have  been  lost  and  overpowered  ;  in  the 
hands  of  a  brave  people,  every  house  might  have  been 
defended,  every  church  and  palace  and  massif e  building 
converted  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  So  conscious 
were  the  victors  of  their  danger,  that  they  immediately 
began  to  fortify  the  first  quarters  which  they  had  seized  ; 
passed  the  night  under  arms  ;  and  setting  fire  to  the 
streets  in  Iheir  front,  produced  a  new  conllagration, 
which  in  a  few  hours  consumed  another  portion  of  the 
cky  equal  in  extent,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
Chronicler,  to  any  three  towns  in  France,  But  these 
precautions  were  needless  against  an  cnemy»  whom 
neither  patriotism  nor  despair,  neither  the  ruin  of  their 
Country  and  fortunes,  nor  the  violence  with  whicii  the 
icentions  passions  of  a  ferocious  soldiery  menaced  their 
own  lives  and  the  honour  of  their  women,  could  rouse 
to  one  generous  or  manly  eflbrt.  The  Emperor  Ducas, 
finding  it  impossible  to  animate  his  craven  subjects  with 
any  portion  of  his  own  spirit,  abandoned  them  to  iheir 
fale.and  retired  from  the  city  with  his  family.  Afler  his 
fiight»  the  brave  efforts  of  two  other  illustrious  Greeks, 
Theodore  Ducas  and  Theodore  Lascaris, — the  latter  of 
whom  was  destined  subsequently  to  re-establish  and  sus- 
tain the  fortunes  of  his  Country, — proved  for  the  time 
equally  ineffectual ;  a  suppliant  train  bearing  crosses 
and  images  sought  the  quarters,  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
the  Crusaders  for  the  fallen  Capital ;  and  when  morning 
dawned  the  Latin  Chiefs,  who  had  anticipated  that  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  city  would  still  cost  them  at 
least  the  labour  of  a  month,  found  themselves  the 
masters  of  the  Eastern  Empire* 

But  while  they  gladly  accepted  tfie  submission,  they 
were  deaf  to  the  abject  prayers  of  the  Greeks.  Con- 
stantinople was  abandoned  to  a  general  pillage,  during 
which  the  miserable  inhabitants  witnessed  and  endured 
every  extremity  of  horror.  Yet  even  the  brutal  and 
licentious  soldiery  were  surpassed  in  cruelty  by  th-e 
Latin  residents  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from 
the  city  i  and  chielly  by  whose  revengeful  umlicc  two 
thousand  of  the  unresisting  Greeks  were  wantonly  mur* 
dercd  in  cold  blood.  Insult  and  sacrilege  were  added 
to  rapine  and  debauchery;  the  churches  and  naUonal 
worship  of  the  Greeks  were  flefded  and  profaned  ;  aiid 
by  the  followers  of  a  Crusading  army  was  strangtly 
enacted  at  Constantinople  the  snme  impious  fit;eue, 
which  another  European  Capital  was  to  exhibit  to  modern 
times»  of  enthroning  a  paintiud  strumpet  in  a  ChriMiaii 
Cathedral. t  The  worst  vices  were  hreely  perpetrated  by 
the  rabble  of  the  camp  and  l^tin  suburbs  :  but  atlempts 
were  made  to  control  the  privilege  of  rwpitie  fur  the  gene- 
ral bene  fit  of  the  victors ;  on  pain  of  excommtinication 
and  death  all  individuals  were  commanded  to  bring  their 
booty  to  Ejppointeri  stations  for  a  public:  division  ;  and 
though  some  incurred  the  penahy  of  disobedience,  and 
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while  drynkta  rtvrlk'rs  ifi  rilialdiuua  wiiigi  uiid  dsinces  mocktMl  the 
chanta  aud  ctrrumoiiiei  of  ihe  Gretjk  wornliip.     Nicetai  p,  30J, 


many  more  successfully  secreted  thtir  ipoilsi  the  quan- 
tities of  treasure  which  were  collected  exceeded  the 
most  greedy  or  Bang:uine  expectation.  After  satisfying 
the  claims  of  the  Venetians,  the  value  of  the  share  which 
fell  to  the  French  Crusaders  is  estimated,  by  their  Chro- 
nicler, at  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  marks,  besides 
ten  thousand  horses ;  and  another  eye-witness  declares 
that,  by  the  division  of  the  booty,  the  poorest  of  the 
host  were  rendered  weahhy.* 

But  tlie  gTiin  of  the  advetiturers,  however  enormous, 
bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  destruction  and  waste  of 
property  by  which  thek  victory  was  attended.  It 
would  be  vain  to  estimate  the  wealth  of  Ages  which  had 
been  consumed  in  three  conflagrations,  or  spoiled  in  the 
wantonness  of  a  sack.  But  every  scholar  and  love, 
of  the  Arts  must  deplore  the  irreparable  loss  of  ^hoM 
relics  of  the  literature  and  sculpture  of  Classical  Anti- 
quity, which  perished  in  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
II er  libraries,  still  containing  many  precious  remains  of 
the  best  Ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  have  not 
been  preserved  to  our  times,  were  now  abandoned  to 
the  flames  by  the  ignorant  indiiference  of  the  barbarian 
conquerors  :  but  their  malevolence  or  cupidity  was  more 
actively  exercised  in  the  destruction  of  those  beauteous 
monuments  of  which  Constantine  had  robbed  the  an- 
cient seat  of  Empire  to  enrich  his  new  Capital  In  the 
furious  violence  of  conquest  or  in  mere  wanton  love  of 
destruction,  tiie  statues  of  marble  were  mutilated  or 
throw ti  down  from  their  pedestals:  but  those  of  bronze 
were  melted,  with  insensible  and  sordid  avarice,  toaiford 
a  base  coin  ibr  the  payment  of  the  soldiery.  This  bar- 
barous ahnse  of  the  right  of  conquest  was  probably  the 
work  of  the  rude  Barons  of  France :  for  the  more  refined 
Venetians,  with  better  taste  if  not  with  less  injustice, 
converted  a  portion  of  iheir  spoil  into  a  national  trophy  ; 
and  removed  to  St.  Mark's  Place  in  their  Capital  those 
four  celebrated  horses  of  bronze  which,  at  the  distance 
of  six  CenlurieSp  still  present  the  most  striking  memo- 
rial of  the  glory  and  ruin  of  the  once  mighty  Ue- 
pnblicf 

Ai\er  the  division  of  their  booty,  the  leaders  of  the 
confederate  host  assembled  to  consummate  the  more 
important  work  of  partitioning  an  Empire.  For  the  pre- 
liminary business  of  nominating  one  of  their  number  to 
fill  the  spoliated  throne  of  the  Ciesars,  six  persons  of 
each  nation,  French  and  Venetian,  were  appointed  under 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Treaty  ;  and  this 
Council  now  balanced  the  claims  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferral,  hitherto  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Crusade,  and  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  :  for  though  the  superior  merits 
of  the  Doge  to  either  weie  generously  syggfsted  by  the 
French  eJcctorfl,  his  own  Countrymen,  witli  the  patrtotk 
jeakiusy  of  republican  freedom,  declared  the  imperial 
dignity  incompatible  with  the  office  of  the  first  magis- 
trate of  their  commonwealth.  The  final  choice  of  the 
Council  fell  upon  the  Count  of  Flanders,  delermined, 
perhaps,  by  his  descent  from  C  harlemagne,  his  alliance 
by  blood  to  the  Kitig  of  France,  and  the  anticipated 
repugnance  of  the  French  Banms  to  obey  an  Italian 
Sovereign.  As  soon  as  this  decision  of  the  electors 
was  announced,   Baldwin  was  raised  upon  a  buckler, 

•  Villelmrdoum,  No.  ckxx. — cxxxv.     rita  lam&cmt,  Ilh  p,  536  ' 
— 538.     Nici*ta!i,  im  MttrTuJfum,  ad  fin, 

f  Bd'urt'  St.  Mark  slill  glow  hiit  iileedi  of  brass 
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according  to  the  Byzantine  castom,  by  his  brother 
Barons  and  Knights,  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
church  of  St  Sophia,  invested  with  the  purple,  and 
exhibited  to  the  Greeks  as  their  new  Emperor.  His 
rival,  and  now  his  vassal,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
was  connoled  by  the  possession  of  Macedonia  and  great 
part  of  Proper  Greece  with  the  regal  title ;  and  the  re- 
maining' Barons  shared,  by  lot  or  precedence  of  rank, 
the  various  Provinces  of  the  Empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia  which  remained  at  their  choice,  afler  the  stipulated 
appropriation  of  three-eighths  of  the  whole  to  the  Vene- 
tian Republic.  Besides  that  proportion  of  the  Capital 
itself,  Venice  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Crete, 
of  most  of  the  Islands  in  the  Ionian  and  £gean  Seas, 
and  of  a  long  chain  of  maritime  ports  on  the  conti- 
nent •  from  the  capes  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosphorus. 
While  the  Republic,  in  virtue  of  this  partition,  ar- 
rogated to  her  venerable  Doge  and  his  successors  the 
proud  and  accurate  title  of  lords  of  one-fourth  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  Empire  of  Romania,  to  the  new  Sove- 
reign of  Constantinople  had  been  reserved  in  immediate 
sovereignty  only  one-fourth  of  the  Byzantine  domi- 
nions ;  and  on  all  sides  the  narrow  and  inadequate  limits 
of  his  [throne  were  surrounded  by  vassals,  who  only 
nominally  acknowledged,  and  by  enemies  who  wholly 
denied  the  legality  of  his  reign.* 

The  eagerness  of  the  Latin  adventurers  to  occupy 
their  several  allotments  of  the  territorial  spoil,  disco- 
vered the  total  insufficiency  of  their  divided  strength  to 
secure  the  work  of  conquest,  which  they  had  so  daringly 
achieved.  The  dispersion  of  the  French  Barons,  each 
attended  by  no  more  than  a  few  score  of  lances,  over 
the  vast  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  betrayed  to  the  subju- 
gated Nation  the  weakness  of  their  conquerors  while 
the  impolitic  contempt  by  which  the  Greeks  of  all  ranks 
found  themselves  excluded  from  employments  and  honours 
in  the  Latin  Court,  increased  their  impatience  to  escape 
from  a  yoke,  which  they  still  wanted  courage  or  concert 
to  break.  By  degrees,  therefore,  from  the  Capital  and 
its  neighbouring  Provinces  on  the  European  shores,  the 
noblest  born  and  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  withdrew 
into  less  accessible  quarters  of  the  dismembered  Empire 
to  range  themselves  under  the  standards  of  native  lead- 
ers. In  Europe,  for  a  moment  afler  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Imperial  title  was  still  arrogated  by  the  two 
•  fugitive  usurpers,  the  elder  Alexius  Angelus  and  Duces 
Mourzoufle ;  and  between  them  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected.  During  his  short  reign,  Ducas  had 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  pretensions  to  the  Impe- 
rial  dignity  by  seizing  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Alexius ; 

•  ViUehardouin,  No.  czxzvi.— czL    Danduli,  Chrtm,  lib.x.  c.  3. 
Du  Cange,  Hist,  de  Qmtianimopie  9ws  Ui  Empereun  Franfois, 


and  being  now  driven  out  of  Adrianople  on  the  advance 
of  the  Latins,  he  obtained,  through  the  tender  of  allegi- 
ance to  his  father-in-law,  a  promise  of  such  protection 
as  his  camp  could  afford.  But  he  had  no  sooner  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  Alexius,  than  that  tyrant,  even 
more  perfidious  than  impotent,  caused  him  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  eyes  and  thrust  from  the  camp.  In  this 
sightless  and  horrid  condition,  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  escape  across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  Mourzoufle 
was  arrested  by  the  Latins ;  brought  to  trial  for  his  own 
worst  crime,  the  murder  of  young  Alexius ;  and  con- 
demned to  be  cast,  alive  and  headlong,  from  the  lofly 
summit  of  the  Theodosian  pillar  at  Constantinople  upon 
the  marble  pavement  beneath.*  The  execution  of  this 
dreadful  sentence  on  him  was  soon  followed  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  betrayer  Alexius,  who  was  surprised  by 
Boniface  of  Montferrat  and  transported  to  an  Italian 
dungeon.  By  the  fate  of  these  two  usurpers,  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  National  cause  of  the  Greeks  de- 
volved upon  a  young  hero,  who  might  maintsdn,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  hereditary  claims,  while  he  spumed 
the  base  qualities  of  the  Angeli ;  and  in  whom  the  valour 
of  Ducas  was  unsullied  by  the  g^ilt  of  treason  and 
murder.  This  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  had  also 
married  a  daughter  of  Alexius  Angelus;  and  whose 
gallant  devotion  to  his  Country  had  already  been  sig- 
nalized in  the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  Retiring, 
afler  the  fall  of  the  Capital,  across  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  recesses  of  Bithynia,  and  being  joined  by  the  most 
generous  and  congenial  spirits  of  his  Nation,  he  there 
organized  a  resistance  against  the  Latin  adventurersi 
which  not  only  prevented  them  from  ever  gaining  a 
secure  establishment  in  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  but  prepared  their  expulsion  from  their  Euro- 
pean conquests.  But  the  fate  both  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Dynasties,  which  for  sixty  years  were  to  dispute 
the  sceptre  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  will  reclaim  our 
future  attention  in  another  place;  and  the  connection  of 
the  History  of  tlie  Crusades  with  the  Revolutions  of 
Constantinople  closes  at  the  period  before  us. 

In  the  division  and  enjoyment  of  a  conquered  Empire, 
the  confederate  Barons  who  had  embraced  the  service 
of  the  Cross  now  seemed  as  completely  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  original  object  of  their  expedition,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  and  the  vain  trophies  of  a  victory,  not  over 
Paynim  but  Christian  enemies — the  gates  and  chain 
of  the  harbour  of  Constantinople — sent  by  the  new 
Emperor  of  the  East  to  Palestine,t  were  the  only  fruits 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  which  ever  reached  the  Syrian 
shores. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

T_H  OMAS    AQUINAS. 

bohn  a.  d.  1224,  died  a.  d.  1274. 


itar 


The  Biography  of  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Age 
presents  at  the  first  view  little  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  who  seeks  to  be  led  throygh  a  series  of  incidents 
various  in  character  and  striking  in  effect.  A  prospect 
eeems  sti'ctched  before  him  of  wild  plains  or  barren  sca^ 
without  any  landmarks  to  arrest  the  eye,  or  irregylarities 
to  breiik  Ihc  dnll  level  But  it  is  only  at  the  first  vague 
glance  of  the  subject  that  it  appears  in  this  uninteresting 
form.  The  level  ivhich^  whilst  we  viewed  it  from  a  dis- 
tance»  seemed  nothing  but  uniform ily,  on  the  nearer 
approach  discloses  the  variety  of  hill  and  valley,  which  its 
broad  surface  had  concealed  from  the  distant  survey* 
And  so  the  life  of  the  Schoolmen » when  closely  studied, 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  interest  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  an  account  of  any  one  among  men,  whose 
name  has  attracted  tlie  admiration  of  Ages,  and  thus 
obtained  an  historical  importance. 

But  the  interest  here  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  an  unreflecting  prejndice  may  s«g«iest  to  our 
wishes.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  something  of  that  uni- 
fbrmity,  which  repels  and  disappoints  both  the  imagJna- 
tiou  and  the  feelings.  There  are  no  vicissitudes  of  for- 
ttmes,  like  those  which  diversify  the  story  of  the  more 
busy  agent  in  the  History  of  the  world.  For  the  most 
part,  the  life  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Schools  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  drawn  out  in  even  lenour,  amidst  the 
still  shades  of  the  cloister,  or  the  wrangling  but  still 
innocuous  twmults  of  the  Schools.  We  may  single  out, 
indeed,  the  instance  of  I  he  celebrated  Abelnrd  in  the 
Xrith  Century  ;  whose  calamilfes,  the  effects  of  the 
vicious  system  of  the  Age  more  tiian  the  facilt  of  the 
individual,  liave  rendered  him  notorious  in  the  page  of 
Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History,  no  less  than  his 
labours  as  a  Philosopher  and  a  Theoingian.  But  with 
this  exceplion»  one  uniform  character  seems  to  prevail 
over  the  whole  assemblage  of  illustrious  names,  which  the 
annals  of  the  Schools  present. 

Is  there,  however,  no  interest  even  in  this  very  unifor- 
mity? Ik  variety  of  incident  all  that  captivates  the 
reader  of  Biography?  If  the  developement  of  human 
character  be  a  ])rincipal  object  in  the  record  of  human 
actions  and  events,  then  is  the  very  unitbrmity  tvf  the 
Scholastic  Biography  an  important  feature  in  it,  demand- 
ing  our  attention  and  dose  examinatiun.  For  the 
sameness  of  character,  which  wc  thus  observe   diffrised 
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over  so  large  a  surface  of  human  life,  is  clearly  not  n  Thon 
fortuitous  desultory  effect ;  but  is  an  index  to  the  philo-  ^•^'"' 
Bophical  eye,  of  the  force  of  circumstances  in  influencing  ^ 
and  modifying  the  human  mind.  I^fen  born  in  different 
condhions  of  life,  of  different  tempers  and  talents,  have 
been  found,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  discipline  of  crrctim- 
stances  in  the  Middle  Age,  nearly  in  the  same  manner^  and 
to  have  yielded  to  the  same  impressions.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting inquiry,  then,  to  trace  these  dominant  influences 
in  the  life  of  any  of  those  distinguished  individuals, 
who  shone  as  the  luminaries  of  their  own  dark  Age,  It 
is  the  Philosophy  of  Man  that  we  are  unconsciously 
searching  into :  and  even  the  scanty  fragments  of  incident 
which  we  may  be  able  to  collect,  are  valuable:  for  Ihey 
give  us  some  instruction  in  the  elements  of  which  our  na- 
ture is  compounded,  some  illustration  of  what  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  under  the  varied  action  of  society  and  educaiion. 

The  life  of  Aquinas  may  be  particularly  selected  as  a  Aqdnai 
type  of  the  Scholastic  Biography,  His  name  is  familiar  pfpcniin 
to  every  one,  as  the  represent ntive  of  the  class  'to  which  ^™""K^ 
he  belongs.  That  very  familiarity  is  an  evidence  of  the  ^  ^°  ° 
conspicuous  place,  which  he  holds  among  the  Theological 
Philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age.  But  we  have  been 
taught  at  the  same  time  to  associate  his  name  with  all 
that  is  dark  in  Religion  or  in  Philosophy:  and  we  are 
apt,  therefore,  to  think  of  him  with  some  degree  of  ridi- 
cule or  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  the  serious  inquiry  of 
enlightened  times.  In  truth,  however,  Aquinas,  whew 
impartially  examined,  will  be  found  not  to  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  the  Philosophers  of  the  brightest  period 
of  Literature.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Philosopher 
from  the  intrinsic  powers  of  mind  displayed,  inde- 
pendently of  the  results  attained  by  him,  whfch  chiefly 
depend  on  the  concourse  of  (itvonrable  ci re uni -stances, 
then  may  Aquinas  be  placefi  in  the  first  rank  of  Philo- 
sophy. If  penetration  of  thought^  comprehensiveness  of 
views,  exactness  the  most  minute,  an  ardour  of  inquiry 
the  most  keen,  a  patience  of  pursuit  the  most  unwearied, 
are  among  the  merits  of  the  Philosopher,  then  may 
Aquinas  dispute  even  the  first  place  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  supremacy  in  speculative  science. 

Descended  from  a  noble  ancestry  on  both  sides;  his  Nol^ility 
Fatijfr  Lodol])h  being  Count  of  Aquino,  and  his  rnolher  hii^/ 
Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Theale,  llie  future    ^ 
Saint  and  Doctor  of  the  Church  seemed  destined  for  a 
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fortune  of  life  very  different  from  that,  to  which  his  own 
temper  subsequently  directed  his  choice.  He  was  born 
at  the  castle  of  Roccasicca  at  Aquino,  in  the  year  1224,* 
being,  as  it  seems,  the  youngest  of  several  sons.  Whilst 
his  brothers,  however,  pursued  the  mililary  profession, 
the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  sooe  marked  bim  out 
for  another  path  of  employment  and  distinciion.  Being 
sent  at  the  age  of  five  years  to  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  one  of  the  usual  places  of  education  for  the 
children  of  Italian  Nobles,  during  the  five  years  spent 
there,  he  gave  indication,  even  at  this  early  period,  of 
that  seriousness  and  abstractedness  of  mind,  which 
characterised  his  maturity.  The  thoughtful  manner  of 
the  child  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  the  Abbot  of 
the  Convent;  by  whose  recommendation  his  parents 
•sent  him  to  Naples,  which  was  then  established  as  a 
flourishing  School  of  Philosophy  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  The  six  years  which  he 
passed  at  Naples  tended  only  to  foster  and  develope 
this  contemplative  disposition :  and  it  was  a  natural 
result  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  passion- 
ately devofaed  himself  to  the  monastic  life ;  embracing 
the  profes^on  of  a  Dominican,  and  adhering  to  hk 
Npoluiion,  iu  8{)iie  of  the  remonstranoes  and  oppoaation 
of  his  family. 

We  may,  perhaps,  at  first  be  at  a  loss  to  coneeiTe  the 
inducement  to  a  young  man  of  rank,  thus  to  relinquish 
his  hereditary  pretensions,  and  to  embark  on  aachemeof 
life,  in  whk:h  distinction  was  to  be  sought  by  dint  of 
personal  exertion.  We  might  wonder  the  leas,  had  we 
beard  of  bis  leaving  his  father's  home  on  some  romantic 
project  of  adventure,  suggested  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  and  ardent  mind ;  such  as  would  be  furnished 
by  the  occasion  of  the  Holy  Wara.  But  our  surprise 
will  be  removed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  general  oondi«> 
lion  of  the  Western,  or  Latin  World  in  those  times, 
and  the  relation  in  which  the  Church  then  stood  to  the 
community  at  laiige.  The  Crusades  of  the  Xllth  Cen- 
tury had  supplied  the  cravings  of  the  public  mind  for 
some  matter  of  interest  and  excitement,  to  vary  and 
relieve  tiie  listlessness  which  had  spread  over  the  whole 
fiu^e  of  society.  The  spontaneous  impulse  and  blind 
obedience,  with  which  t^e  spiritual  call  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord  in  a  distant  land,  was  answered  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  show  the 
existence  of  that  demand  by  which  they  were  so  readily 
met.  But  by  those  very  events,  the  cause  which  had 
stimulated,  and  in  a  great  measure  indeed  occasioned 
them,  was  removed ;  and  the  public  mind  found  em- 
ployment in  a  new  direction.  The  fact  is  evidenced  in 
the  little  interest  taken  in  the  Crusades  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  Infidels  were  yet  to  be  exterminated  from 
the  land  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  sacred  duty  of 
waging  interminable  war  against  the  Infidel  still  con- 
tinued to  be  preached.  But  the  ci^ll  was  no  longer 
heard  with  alacrity :  the  interest  was  gone  :  and  the 
change  of  circumstance  was  not  a  state  of  inaction,  as 
of  exhaustion  aflcr  violent  exertion,  but  of  employment, 
as  we  have  said,  in  a  new  direction.  We  may  charac- 
terise the  activity  which  then  began  to  develope  itself, 
in  general  terms,  as  an  expansion  of  intellect,  as  a  reach- 
ing towards  larger  and  more  diversified  means  of  learn- 
ing and  information.  The  efforts  made  in  this  direc- 
tion were  indeed  feeble  in  their  result:  they  were 
those  of  persons  ignorant  of  the  true  grounds  of  mental 

*  Sub  milium  anni  1225.    Oudiiii  in  Fit, 


cultivation,  of  the  right  method  of  applying  any  existing  Hun 
resources  to  that  end.  But  still  there  was  a  vigour  A^ 
about  them ;  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  which,  in  more  feli-  ^^*v 
citous  circumstances,  would  undoubtedly  have  produced 
more  fruitful  results.  There  was  enough  certainly  in 
the  intellectual  labours  of  the  Xlllth  Century,  how- 
aver,  in  the  pride  of  modem  improvements  in  Literature, 
we  may  look  back  on  them  with  contempt,  to  engage 
the  elevated  and  aspirant  mind.  Little  really  worthy 
of  such  minds  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  adven- 
tures of  a  military  life,  the  only  other  existing  resource 
besides  the  pursuit  of  Literature,  to  those  endued  with 
any  energy  of  jcharacter.  The  spirit  of  Chivalry,  as  it  is 
called,  had  its  charms  for  those  cast  in  a  rougher  mould ; 
to  whom  the  busy  stillness  of  the  intellectual  life,  would 
in  any  Age  ha»'e  seemed  no  better  than  torpor  and  stu- 
pidity. But  to  the  gentler,  more  thoughtful  disposition 
of  mind,  the  diversion  into  the  quiet  paths  of  Philosophy^ 
would  be  eagerly  hailed  as  a  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
the  world,  where  it  might  freely  exert  its  strength,  and 
come  back  from  its  excursions,  loaded  with  the  spoils  oC 
bloodless  victories^ 

To  those,  howATer,  wh«  wene  duly  ausotptible  of  tha  Swiii 
infinemant  bc^n  at  that  period*  the  Chureli  of  tiiaPt|lM 
XlXUfa  Century  presented  the  only  opportunity  finr™*^^ 
indulgence  of  dhe  seotimeat  awakened  ia  their  nuad^ 
The  great  Society  of  the  Church  itself*  and  the  aeveral 
auboidinaie  aasociations  into  which  it  was  divided*  tiia 
Monastic  Orders,  and  the  Schoola  of  Theology^  pm- 
sented  means  of  eombinatton,  and  opportiuiitiea  for  the 
display  of  pemooai  talent  and  influence,  whieh  could  ba 
fiittnd  nowhe9«  else.  The  Church  in  faet,  as  it  then 
was  constituted,  was  the  great  centre  of  power.  Meo 
who  looked  on  what  paased  around  them  with  any 
shrewdness  of  disoeroaaeiit,  could  not  but  obaenre  that* 
whilst  kings  and  armies  were  the  ostenaihle  afeois  ia 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  was  the  power  of  the  Cburdi 
which  actuated  the  whole  machine,  and  guided,  if  it  did 
not  always  originate,  the  complex  movements  of  the 
social  mass.  If  there  was  ambkion  then  in  the  breast  of 
any  one,  here  was  the  theatre  on  which  it  might  act ;  if 
there  was  the  love  of  Literature,  here  it  might  And  op- 
portunities for  its  gratification  ;  if  there  was  concern  for 
the  public  good,  the  high-born  wish  to  be  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  here  were  the  means 
provided  by  which  either  good  or  evil  might  be  achieved 
on  the  greatest  scale.  Nor  was  the  simple  cireumslanoe 
of  the  fellowship  subsisting  between  members  of  the. 
Church  as  such, — and  more  particularly  of  that  intimate 
connexion  between  tndividualsof  the  same  Religious  frar 
ternity, — an  inconsiderable  attraction  to  men  of  sensi- 
bility and  refinement,  in  those  days  when  society  scaredy 
existed  in  the  world  at  large.  In  these  associations,  the 
artificial  distinctions  which  sqjarated  man  from  maiit 
disappeared.  Men  met  together  on  a  principle  iada- 
pendent  of  the  passions  or  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world* 
the  principle  of  equality  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  At  the  same  time,  there  waa 
enough  in  them  to  solicit  and  reward  the  caodidalfs  for 
the  spiritual  Society,  who  entered  it  with  higlier  preten- 
sions of  birth,  or  talent,  or  character.  The  dignities  of 
Bishop,  or  Abbot,  or  General  of  an  Order,  held  out  to 
such  persons  a  rank  analogous  to  the  aristocracy  of 
worldly  station  ;  or  where  a  moce  refined  and  spiritual 
ambition  might  be  auperior  to  auch  attractions,  the 
lofiier,  more  abstraet  bonouia«f  sainUy  reputation,  or 
the  reflned  luxury  of  a  profession  of  piety,  maintained 
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^gHipliy.  to  superior  merit  its  due  relative  sitiiatioii  in  the  com* 

^v^»^  mil  nit  y* 

f  Probably  indeed  the  adoption  of  the  monistic  profe?*- 

sion  by  Aquinas,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  altogether 
voluntary*  The  first  step  may  have  been  taken  with  litile 
reflection  on  the  nioineutous  change  of  life  consequent 
on  it ;  trom  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  miud» 
and  an  ardent  compliance  with  the  example  and  wishes 
of  a  revered  instructor.  The  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
Orders,  themselves  in  great  measure  an  eifect  of  the  pe* 
culiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  were  but  recently  esta- 
blished in  the  early  part  of  the  XIEIth  Cent^iry.  The 
spirit  of  proselytism  consequently  was  actively  exerting 
itself  at  this  period,  to  obtain  for  each  its  respective 
votaries,  and  raise  it  to  an  ascendency  over  the  rivai  in- 
stitution. The  I>ominican  Order  especially,  as  frajned 
in  a  more  worldly  spirit  of  fanaticism*  had  its  cle%'erand 
active  partisans  dispersed  every  where»  who,  by  the  fame 
of  their  erudition  and  piety,  and  by  their  tact,  won  ihe 
hearts  of  devout  hearers  to  tlieir  cause.  It  was  by 
the  addresses  of  a  preacher  at  Napks,  a  Dominican, 
by  name  John  of  St.  Julian,  that  Aquinas  was  induced 
UJJJ'^g  to  take  up  the  monastic  profession.  He  bad  imbibed  the 
ylian,  teaching  of  the  Monk  with  an  eager  attention,  and 
anxiously  sought  an  opportunity  of  personal  conference 
with  his  spiritual  ioslrucior.  A  cou\'ersation  with  St.  Ju- 
lian decided  his  purpose.  His  religious  wish  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  brothersi  and  readily  approved  by  them; 
on  which  he  immcdiaLely  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Domi- 
nican, and  immuFed  himself  within  a  Monastery  of  the 
Order  at  Naples, 

Intelligence  of  this  proceeding  on   his  part  was  re- 
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ceived  by   his  famiiy  with  the  greatest  concern  and  in- 
dignation*    Theodora,  his   mother,  especially,    remon- 
!  strated  witii   passionate  vehemence  against  the  act,  and 

I  strove  to  reclaim  him  to  his  family.     The  writer  of  the 

I  Life  prefixed  to  his  Worlcs,  in  his  partiality  to  the  sacred 

L  Order,  would  have  ns  believe  that  the  resentment  of  the 

W  mother  was  an  after-thought ;  and   that  at  first  she  ex- 

P  pressed  the  piety  of  her  heart  in  devout  thankfulness  to 

f  God  at  the  event.     But  with  what  probability  this  state* 

[  ment  is  made,  we  may  judge  from  the  active   measures 

^  taken  to  frustrate   the   purpose  of  her   son.     The  re» 

covery  of  such  a  step  was  not  easily  to  be  eflected,  or 
P  rather  was   impracticable.     The  victim   of  the  cloister 

^  was  bound  by  a  spell  which   no  entreaties  or  menaces 

r  could  unsay.    In  this  diJficuhy,  force  was  resorted  to  as 

►  the  only  expedient.     But   the  Dominicans  were  on  the 

.  alert.     To  prevent  the  effect  of  an  interview  with   his 

I  mother,  they  conveyed   their   novice  to    Rome,  intend- 

F  lag  to  transmit  him  thence  to  Paris.     His  mother  fol- 

I  lowed   him    to   Rome,  and  disappointed  of  seeing  him 

^  there,  instructed  his  brothers  to   waich  the  roada^  and 

b  r»-  intercept  him  on  his  way.  They  succeeded  in  sur- 
tf  byhis  prising  him  as  he  was  drinking  at  a  spring  after 
**"  the  faiig\»es  and  heat  of  his  journey,  forcibly  seized  him, 
and  stTUjrgling  in  vain  to  strip  him  of  hif»  monastic 
habit,  carried  him  away  to  hia  home*  His  mother 
received  hitn  with  tears,  and  provided  for  his  future 
security,  by  confining  httn  within  their  own  castle.  The 
Dominicans  complained  to  the  Pope  of  the  sacrilege: 
but  though  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  favour  the  new 
Religious  Orders,  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  his  autho- 
rity, Uie  power  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  brothers  of  Aquinas,  was  then  in  colhsion 
with  that  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  could  not  be 
boldly  opposed.     His  fismily  was  led  for  the  present, 


inthis 


therefore,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  rtcorered    Thomas 
prise.  Aiiuinjiiv, 

Aqviinss  being  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  hfs  own  '*^**.^-^ 
family,  every  argument  of  kindness  was  tried  by  bis  ^^I**''!**^"**'] 
mother  and  sisters  to  alter  his  unwelcome  purpose.  He  f  **^V*^  *"* 
was  proof  against  tiiese,  and  even  against  the  severities  of  f^ckmi  him.  ] 
angry  rebuke  ;  expressing  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the 
closest  confinement,  but  never  to  abandon  the  Religious 
profession  which  he  had  assumed.  To  complete  the 
trial  of  the  future  SainI,  by  an  experiment  uiual  in  the 
legends  of  Saints,  the  biographer  add^,  that  the  brothers 
of  Aquinas  next  assailed  him  with  the  blandishments 
of  female  society ;  thinking  that  the  resolution  which 
had  proved  inexorable  under  stern  trials,  might  at 
length  yield  to  sotter  impressions.  They  Introduced 
accordingly  a  female  visitant  to  his  apartment*  Conac^ 
latioti  was  made  the  ostensible  pretext  of  the  visit} 
whilst  under  this  coverall  the  winning  arts  of  womanly 
endearment  were  plied  to  solicit  his  atfections.  His 
firmness  had  nearly  failed  him  under  this  urdcal,  when 
suddenly  collecting  himself,  with  a  rude  indignation,  he 
abruptly  dismissed  his  fair  assailant,  scaring  her  trom 
his  ]#resence  with  such  arms  as  were  ministered  by  the 
fury  of  the  moment,  a  burning  stick  snatched  from  th«9 
hearth.  J!c  then  tlircvv  himself,  as  tlie  story  pri>ceed», 
beJbre  the  slgtx  ot  the  Cross,  which  the  random  tbrce  of 
the  slick  had  traced  on  the  wall;  and  praying  for 
strength  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  tksh,  and  lur  un 
entire  devoted nesss,  he  at  length  fell  asleep  from  ex- 
haustion. The  scene  is  closed  by  a  vision  of  two  angels, 
appearing  to  him  as  he  slejit,  girding  him,  and  strength- 
ening his  chaste  determination. 

Aquinas  patiently  endured  this  imprisonment  at  Ids  Ho  ii  im* 
owu  liome   for  two  whole  years,  relieving  his  slnblKirn  P"**'***'*!  fw 
Holiiutle   only  by  prayer,  and  religious  contenqdation,  ^j^^J^^jg 
and  literary  studies.     Together  with  tlie  Scriptuies,  the  lyhtuclo  by 
Book  of  the  Sentences,  the   celebrated  Digest  of  Tiieo-  prwycr  Mid 
logy    conrpiled   by    Peter  Lombartl,  a  Bitihop  of  Paris  ttudy. 
in  the  preceding  Century,  now  engaged    Im  attention. 
At  the  same  lime   he  employed   himself  in  writing  a 
Commentary  on  Aristotle's  Book  of  fallacies.     The  art 
of  disputation  was  cultivated  at   this  period  with  the 
most  intense   interest,  as  we  shall  presently  show  more 
fully^  being  regarded  as  an  essential  pari  of  the  educa* 
t ion  and  business  of  tlic  Theologian,     The  writings  of 
Aristotle  in  particular,  being  more  known  to  the  Chris* 
lians  of  ihe  West  about  the  same  time,  attracted  extra- 
ordinary curiosity:  and  both  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans dexterously  availed   themselves  o[  the    course 
which  the  fashion   of  the  Age  had  taken  ;  establiiihing 
Chairs  of  Philosophy  at  the  various  Schools  and  Uruver- 
silies,  for  the  express  purpose  of  expounding  I  lie  doC* 
trinea  of  Aristotle.   We  find  accordingly  a  Logical  Work 
of  that  Philosopher  occupying  the  leit»urc  of  the  secluded 
devotee,  no  less  than  studies  of  a  fitrictty  Theological 
character* 

The  tenderness  of  a  mother  was  no  match  for  theiliiMcape 
implacable  resolve  of  an  enthubiasUc  self-dcvoljou.  The  coaniTed  At 
mother  of  Aquinas,  who  had  all  along  Inftn  the  chief!'/  *^'« '^<>' 
agent  in  these  measures  of  restraint,  fniding  all  endea- 
vour to  tuin  him  from  hm  purpose  utterly  unavailing, 
at  length  gave  up  the  unequal  conteM,  and  cuunacd 
at  his  escape;  preferring  probably  making  the  con- 
cession in  that  way,  to  openly  surrendering  hini  to  the 
demands  of  the  Dominicans.  The  Monks  wire  upi-riied 
that  his  mcape  might  bedi^'ted  by  night.  Accordingly^ 
they  were  in  attendance  at  the  slated  time»  at  the  well-* 
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Biography,  known  window  of  his  apartment,  through  which  they 
^-••v^*^  had  been  used  secretly  to  convey  to  him  the  woollen 
habit  of  the  Order.  He  let  himself  down  from  the 
He  returns  window,  was  received  by  them,  and  conducted  to  Naples, 
U  Naples,  and  then  to  Rome,  to  John  the  Teutonic,  the  General  ' 
of  the  Order.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1244,  when 
he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age.  * 

He  was  immediately  placed  by  the  General  of  the 
Order  under  the  charge  of  Albert  of  Cologne,  also  a  Do- 
minican by  profession,  and  whose  fame  for  science  and 
erudition,  then  diffused  throughout  £urope,  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Great. 
The  School  of  Albert,  indeed,  like  that  of  Plato  at 
Atliens,  (if  we  may  venture  to  compare  the  degenerate 
Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age  with  the  high  thoughts 
and  animated  eloquence  of  the  classic  Age  of  Science,) 
appears  to  have  been  the  great  seminary,  from  which  the 
chief  Philosophers  of  the  subsequent  period  were  propa- 
gated. Plato  combined  the  traditions  of  ancient  wisdom 
extant  at  his  time,  and  moulded  them  into  a  whole  by 
the  force  of  his  genius:  and  it  is  to  that  spirit  which 
he  breathed  over  the  whole,  and  which  his  disciples  im- 
bibed, that  we  may  trace  both  the  acute  vigour  of  the 
Aristotelic  Logic,  and  the  masculine  dignity  of  the  Stoic 
Ethics.  So  to  Albert  of  Cologne  the  epithet  of  the  Great 
a|>pears  to  be  not  unworthily  attached,  if  we  look  to  the 
.  effects  of  his  influence  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Schools 
-of  the  Middle  Age.  Before  him  there  hardly  existed  any 
Philosophy,  that  might  properly  be  called  Scholastic. 
There  had  been  many  who  had  taught  the  like  principles, 
and  had  reasoned  in  the  same  manner :  particularly  we 
may  notice  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  who  in 
*  the  century  preceding  composed  several  Treatises  which 
display  an  astonishing  power  of  metaphysical  reasoning. 
So,  again,  Abelard,  though  inferior  to  Anselm,  might  be 
mentioned  as  an  eminent  instance  at  the  same  period,  of 
the  same  kind  of  metaphysical  acuteness.  And  perhaps 
-but  for  him, — but  for  that  popularity  which  Abelard  at- 
tained, and  for  the  disciples  of  his  School,  who  afterwards 
filled  influential  stations  in  the  Church, — the  School  of 
Albert  would  not  have  been  frequented,  or  his  method 
,  of  philosophizing  have  been  so  generally  adopted.  Still 
Albert  must  have  the  praise  o^  having  systematized  the 
Scholastic  discussions  ;  of  having  perfectly  accomplished 
what  Anselm  had  only  partially  executed  ;  the  drawing 
to  one  point  the  mass  of  reasonings  which  had  hitherto 
existed  in  dispersed  portions,  and  combining  the  various 
principles  employed  in  those  reasonings  into  one  pecu- 
liar Philosophy,  to  which  we  give  the  peculiar  name  of 
Scholasticism. 

In  Aquinas,  Albert  had  a  pupil  exactly  qualified  for 

the  office  of  maturing  the  instructions  received  in  his  School.     To 

ti^St'**^     carry  on  the  analogy  just  mentioned,  Aquinas  was  to 

dents  under  Albert  what  Aristotle  was  to  Plato.     Aquinas  digested 

Albert.         the  rude  plan  of  Albert,  and  elaborated  the  system  in 

its  minutest  parts.     Under  Albert,  indeed,  at  Cologne, 

he  exercised  the  functions  of  *'  Master  of  the  Students  ;" 

collecting  and  reducing  to  writing  the  lectures  of  his 

master  ;  so  that  his  mind  was  in  fact  completely  formed 

by  the  training  oF  Albert.*     He  had  not  that  taste  for 

physical  pursuits,  or  that  various  knowledge  for  which 

•  Fraier  ThonuiM  magittcr  Ucturam  9tudio9C  coltegit,  et  redegit  in 
9cripti9  opH$t  ityio  dtifrtuuij  subtihtate  profundum^  ticut  a  fonte 
tanii  ttoclorii  haurire  poiuilf  qui  im  9cientid  omnem  hominrm  m  9ui 
iemporit  atale  prttctMit.  Ftin  S.  Th.  ap.  Act.  SS.  Mem.  Martiif 
tooL  i.  p.  603.  Joimlain,  RecA.  Crit.  tur  FJge  tl  tOrigine  da  Trad, 
JLtd,  iCjIristote,  p.  436.  Fvis,  1819. 
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Albert  was  distinguished :  but  his  altehtion  was  more    Tho« 
concentrate  on  the  pure  theories  of  Scholasticism  in    Aquis 
itself,  and  their  application  to  Theology.     And  here  he  ^-^N^ 
may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  his  master.     The  won- 
derful perspicuity  which,  amidst  all  the  subtiliies  and 
abstruseness  of  metaphysical  speculation,  pervades  his 
celebrated  Work  entitled  the  Sum  of  Theology ^  is  enough 
to  establish  his  superiority  in  the  contrast,  as  well  with 
Albert,  as  with  any  other  Scholastic  writer,  on  this  par- 
ticular ground. 

Whilst  a  hearer  of  Albert,  Aquinas  was  content  to  Ertreme 
listen  and  learn  in  silence,  leaving  the  exercise  of  dis-  J^!^ 
putation  to  others;  both  from  an  extreme  reserve  and  ^j^^™ 
shyness  of  disposition,  and  from  his  devotional  employ-  ^^ 
ment,  which  led  him  to  avoid  all  conversation  and  con- 
cern in  affairs  of  the  World,  lie  carried  this  reserve  so 
far  as  to  incur  the  reproach  of  stupidity  from  some, 
and  even  the  humorous  appellation  of  **  the  mute  ox," 
which  the  massy  frame  of  hb  limbs  rendered  the 
more  apposite.  But  he  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  little  the  reproach  was  merited,  when  Albert, 
having  heard  how  he  had  convinced  and  silenced 
some  individuals  who  had  presumed  to  instruct  him, 
called  on  him  to  defend  a  particular  opinion  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  executed  this 
task,  reluctant  as  he  was  to  undertake  it,  from  an 
excess  of  diffidence  in  himself,  astonished  all  present, 
and  extorted  from  Albert  the  honourable  and  chacac- 
teristic  eulogy ;  that  *'  the  mute  ox,  as  he  was  called, 
would  one  day  make  the  world  resound  with  his 
roaring." 

The  great  Professors  of  that  day  did   not   confine 
their  instructions  to  one  particular  place,  but  went  from 
School  to  School,  as  their  services  might  be  required. 
During  three  years,  from  1245  to  1248,  Albert  filled  the 
Chair  of  Theology  at  the  College  of  St.  James  at  Paris. 
There  accordingly  he  was  attended  by  Aquinas.    On 
the  return  of  Albert  to  Cologne  in  1248,  Aquinas  ac- 
companied him  ;   and  appears    to  have'  resided  there 
until   1253,  when  he  returned  once  more  to  Paris,  and  HtMiii 
commenced  the  office  of  a  public  lecturer.     At  the  com-  •^P** 
mencement  of  his  lecture,  which  consisted  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  the  SentenceM,  he   had  only  the 
degree  of  Bachelor :  but  the  talent  which  he  displayed 
so  excited  the  admiration  of  all,  that  at  the  close  of  his  Uat^ 
course,  he  was  created  Master  in  Theology ;  an  honour  ^T^ 
which  he  accepted,  it  is  said,  not  without  a  modest  re-  r**** 
luctance.* 

In  1260  he  left  Paris,  and  appeared  as  a  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Philosophy  in  his  native  Country  ;  accom- 
panying the  Court  of.Rome  in  its  successive  changes  oi 
residence,  and  teaching  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Pisa,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  At  length,  in  1272,  he  proceeded  HmiWj 
to  Naples,  where  he  continued  the  same  course  o^  ^a^^jffi; 
rious  employment  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  ^^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  active  labours,  his  mind,  it  is  H»^ 
said,  was  still  incessantly  engaged  in  religious  contem-  ^ 
plation,  which  he  regarded  as  the  most  real  mode  of 
prayer.     To  such  excess  did  he  carry  these  silent  con- 

*  There  is  lome  difficulty  in  aicertunin^  the  dates  of  these  dr« 
cumstances.  According  to  the  biography  (wefixed  to  his  Worla  h» 
was  twenty  five  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained 
the  Theplogical  degree.  This  may  have  preceded  hu  formal  com- 
mencement of  thedutyof  a  lectitfer  in  Theology.  Oidin,  in  his  Life 
o/Aquimoij  assigns  the  year  1256  as  that  in  which  the  degree  of 
Doctor  was  conferred  on  him  at  Paris :  a  date  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  Brucker  alio,  ^(f /,  Qiii,  PAi/m.  tonu  iii.  p.  800. 
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Biograpliy.  templiiljons,  that  in  Ihe  midst  of  society  bewouM  some- 
times b€  entirely  lost  in  mental  abstractedness.  An 
instance  of  this,  it  is  said,  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  France;  when,  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
interest  in  an  ur^ument  pursued  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  thoughts,  he  struck  the  table  with  his  band,  ex- 
claiming, "that  the  arg:iiment  was  now  conclusive 
a^inst  the  Manicbecs."  The  ambitious  style  of  Saintly 
biofrraphy  has  appended  also  several  miraculous  stories 
to  the  account  of  his  mystical  devotion  ;  such  as^  that 
by  intensity  of  contemplation  he  was»  on  some  occasions, 
so  transported  out  of  the  world  of  matter*  that  his  very 
body,  symptithizin^  with  the  rievation  of  bis  mind,  was 
raised  into  the  air 

In  order*  indeed,  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  Re- 
ligious and  Philosophical  character  of  Aquinas,  and,  in 
him,  of  the  whole  class  of  Tbeolog-ians  to  which  he  be- 
longs, we  should  observe  him  under  this  point  of  view 
more  particularly.  It  is  the  practical  exemplification  of 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  As  that  Philosophy  was  a 
mixture  of  Heathen  and  Scriptural  truth,  so  the  Religion 
of  the  Schoolman  was  a  mixture  of  two  systems  of  life 
— the  perfect  life  of  the  Heathen  Philosopher  and  that 
of  the  Ciirisitian.  From  Heathenism  were  derived  all 
those  austerities  and  privations,  and  seque.strations  of 
the  thoughts  and  affections  from  the  concerns  and  sympa* 
thies  of  humanity,  so  fondly  regarded  as  Ihe  highest  cre- 
dentials of  purity  and  sanctity  ;  whilst  the  more  excellent 
parts  of  that  scheme  of  life,  the  devotion  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  fixing 
of  the  mind  on  the  things  of  Eternity,  were,  as  taken 
in  ihemselveSt  real  constituents  of  Christian  profession. 
But  Christianity  nowhere  gives  the  preference  lo  the 
contemplative  life  over  the  practical :  on  the  contrary,  it 
lays  its  stress  on  the  duty  of  practical  exertion  ;  present- 
ing to  us  for  our  example,  one  of  eminently  social  dis- 
position and  social  habits,  and  who  went  about  doing 
good,  conversing  and  acting  amidst  the  scenes  of  human 
life.  But  Heathenism  has  exalted  the  contemplative 
life  in  comparison  with  the  practical.  And  it  natu- 
rally did  so  :  its  theory  of  human  happiness  required 
8uch  a  view.  In  that  theory,  the  life  of  contemplation 
-was  the  substitute  for  the  Future  State  which  Christianity 
reveals.  The  Philosopher  beheld  in  that  life  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  condition,  in  which  the  soul  is  at  rest, 
and  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  Exemption 
from  the  active  engagements  of  an  evil  world,  wliere 
the  force  of  irregylar  passions  and  depraved  customs  is 
continually  disturbing  tlie  tenour  ol  happiness,  pro- 
mised a  repose  and  vsecurity  which  could  be  found  in  no 
other  way.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  living  entirely  In 
theory,  and  having  no  further  concern  with  the  world 
than  that  which  the  actual  necessities  of  nature  required, 
livas  the  most  truly  virtuous,  tje  most  truly  happy  man, 
according  to  Heathen  views.  It  followed,  too,  from  this 
estimate  of  human  happiness,  that  the  peculiarly  social 
affections  would  sink  in  importance.  At  first  they  would 
lose  their  relative  force  in  connection  with  the  other 
principles  of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
being  proportionably  exercised.  Their  indulgence  would 
next  come  to  be  regarded  as  positively  sinful ;  and  then 
would  be  created  those  imaginary  virtues  of  ascetic  con- 
tinence and  passive  obedience^the  living  among  men, 
as  not  a  man — as  a  bving  instrument,  actuated,  not  by 
Feeling,  but  by  pure  unim passioned  Reason.  Such  then 
were  the  principles  engrafted  on  the  Christian  self-denial. 
There  is  something  attractive  to  the  imagination,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  in  thus  living  and  dying,  as  it  is  said,  in  Thotnai 
'*  the  odour  of  sanctity/'  But  it  is  only  an  illusion  of  the  Aqiiiiuui* 
imagination  ;  which  pleases  itself,  without  dwelling  on  ****^'"*^ 
the  thought  of  what  is  morally  right  or  wrong  in  the 
concrete  being,  man,  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  a  super- 
human purity  and  of  a  heroic,  romantic  virtue.  The 
mass  of  human  misery  which  has  really  been  produced 
by  the  indulgence  in  this  fond  illusion,  who  can 
duly  estimate?  Half  of  human  nature  has  Ihns  been 
left  without  cultivation,  and  consequently  more  than  half 
of  human  happiness  has  been  sacrificed.  A  penalty 
not  ordained  by  God  has  been  affixed  to  certain  acts, 
and  a  false  susceptibibty  communicated  to  the  conscience. 
Whilst,  therefore,  much  positive  happiness  has  beett 
missed  from  the  want  of  a  due  exertion  of  all  the  active 
principles  of  human  nature,  much  positive  miserj*  also  has 
been  inflicted,  in  the  waverings  and  searchings  o(  heart 
which  an  unreal  code  of  moral  offences  has  occasioned. 

The  real  evils  covered  under  the  snow-white  mantle  Censurw 
of  the  angelic  life  of  devotional  contemplation,  diil  ^J**^«  . 
not  escaijc  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  some  even  in  ""^  '*; 
that  Age.  when  ihe  fashion  of  piety  was  entirely  set  ^^j^^^jug^ 
that  way.  Indeed,  the  disregard  of  parental  auiho- 
rity,  the  breaking  of  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship, 
which  this  inhuman  Religion  produced ;  the  neglect  of 
social  duties,  the  proud  humility  involved  in  it  ;  could 
not  pass  unobserved.  For  wbo,in  his  lieart,  coukl  justify 
the  renunciation  of  family,  the  fanatical  self-devoted ii ess 
of  the  young  Aquinas,  when  once  be  had  given  him- 
self over  to  the  Religious  fraternity?  If  the  conslaiicy 
and  pious  feeling  of  the  individual  be  admired,  yet  who 
could  approve  the  spirit  of  an  institution,  which  could 
so  control  and  pervert  the  best  priniiples,  shaping  the 
immutable  law  of  right  and  wrong  acctirding  lo  its  own 
arbitrary  will  The  biographer  of  Aq ulnars  in  order  to 
magnify  the  virtue  of  his  hero,  has  introduced  ins  mother 
and  sisters  pathetically  remonstrating  with  bim  on  ibe 
act  of  desertion,  and  asking  whether  those  could  be 
preachers  of  peace  who  could  produce  so  much  discord 
in  the  bosom  of  families?  The  speeches,  however, 
which  he  puts  in  their  mouths,  are  the  real  expressions 
of  the  popular  indignation  against  the  Monastic  Orders. 
Nor  were  these  complaints  without  their  organs  among 
the  Clergy  themselves.  A  Work  appears  lo  have  been 
presented  to  the  Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  which  the  author 
freely  discussed  ihe  merits  of  the  Monastic  life,  com- 
plaining of  its  inertness  and  its  opposition  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture.  This  Work  indeed  Aquinas  was 
called  upon  to  answer;  and  he  succeeded,  as  we  might 
expect  frtmi  an  cflbrt  thus  made  under  the  command  of 
the  sovereign  antliority  of  the  Church,  in  suppressing 
the  obnoxious  publication.* 

In  truth,  the  cause  of  the  Monastic  institutions  did  Heal  bases 
not  rest  on   arg*Jiment;  however  ingeniously  M^'^as  ^*^|^  *'^^^ 
may  have  defi^nded  it.     They  were  a  requisition  of  ihe  ^J^,^^^ 
limes*     They   were   aristocrat ical,   as   opening  lo    the 
higher  orders  a  resource  of  power  and  influence:  but 
there  was  also  a  democratical  leaven  in  them,  so  fur  as  the 
lowest  of  the  people  might  be  admitted  into  them,  and 
all  as  brothers  were  on  a  footing  of  equality.     They  had 
therefore  in  their  constitution  a  principle  of  conserva- 
tion.    All  classes  in  some   measure  felt  it  lo  be  their 
interest,  that  these  Societies  should  exist.     Their  vices 
would  sometimes   attract  indignation,  or    their   follies 
excite  a  laugh :  but  these   were  transient  expressions : 

*  FiL  S*  Thorn,  Opera,  6(1.  Aatiierp.  1612. 
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tile  institutions  themselves  surrived  these  attacks,  un- 
shaken at  least,  so  long  as  they  rested  on  the  demands 
of  social  life. 

Add  to  this  that  the  inatiiation  of  the  DomtiiicaA  and 
Franciscan  Orders  was  an  effort  of  reformation.  The 
world  was  scandalized  at  the  luxurious  habits  and 
pomp  and  wealth  of  the  ancient  Orders.  It  occurred 
to  the  thoughtful  obsierversof  the  state  of  public  opinion* 
that  new  institutions,  professing  poverty,  and  devoted 
to  the  active  duties  of  preaching,  and  the  eultivatioa 
of  Learning  and  Philosophy,  were  wanted  at  such  a 
crisis.  And  the  truth  of  their  calculations  was  shown 
in  the  great  popularity  which  the  institutions  so  framed 
immediately  obtained.  It  was  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  and  new  life  into  the  decayed  body  of  Monasti- 
eism  ;  and  men  forgot  the  innate  deformity  of  the 
system,  in  the  renovation  of  energy  and  active  useful- 
ness which  it  exhibited  in  its  revival. 

The  situation  in  which  Aquinas  now  stood  was  so 
congenial  to  his  temper,  that  no  offers  of  promotion  to 
the  dignhies  of  his  Order  or  of  the  Church,  could  in- 
duce him  to  quit  it  Clement  IV.  would  have  advanced 
him  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  But  though  his 
own  town  of  Aquino  had  been  sacked  by  the  Imperial 
forces,  and  his  relatives  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Pope  were  slain  or  driven  into  exile,  he  could  not 
lie  prevailed  on  to  receive  any  accession  to  his  worldly 
fortunes.  Nor  would  he  even  accept  the  station  of  Abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino,  which  was  also  offered  to  him,  and 
which  might  have  seemed  more  accordant  with  the 
tenour  of  his  \i(e.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all 
earthly  honours  and  wealth,  when  on  a  visit  at  Paris, 
bis  pupils  having  jocosely  observed  that  the  King- 
dom of  the  Qauls  was  what  they  wished  for  htm, 
he  replied,  '*  For  my  pert  I  would  rather  have  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Chrysostom  on  Mattliew."  It  was  no 
Htde  complacency  in  his  own  peculiar  pursuits,  which 
eoukl  have  dictated  such  an  answer. 

Rome,  Paris,  and  Naples  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal  scenes  of  his  labours.  His  lectures  were 
emwded  not  only  with  doctors  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  but  with  persons  of  every  class.  His  teaching 
h  characterised  as  eminently  perspicuous,  tliough  pro- 
seeding  in  the  established  Scholastic  method  of  disputa- 
tion. For  though,  as  it  is  observed,  he  had  spent 
much  study  on  Cicero  and  other  classical  writers,  he 
did  not  think  it  becoming  his  modesty  to  depart  from 
the  established  method,  and  adopt  a  more  easy,  open 
style.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  his  biogra- 
pher. But  we  must  express  onr  doubts  whether  any 
other  form  of  teaching  than  that  generally  adopted  in 
the  Schools  of  the  Middle  Age,  would  have  appeared  at 
all  proper,  or  even  have  suggested  itself,  to  a  mind 
trained  in  the  Philosophy  of  that  period.  The  method 
itself  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Philosophy,  that 
for  a  writer  or  lecturer  to  have  followed  any  other,  would 
Mvely  have  appeared  a  departure  from  his  principles. 

The  whole  period  of  his  life^  was  included  within 
ilfty  years,  the  latter  half  of  which  was  uninterruptedly 
detoted  to  these  intellectual  labours.  How  incessantly 
liis  mind  was  occupied  in  them,  is  sufficiently  evident 
ftwm  the  voluminous  monuments  of  them  which  are  yet 
erxttmt.  The  mass  of  accumulated  Commentary  on 
tarious  Treatises  of  Aristotle,  of  discussion  of  questions 
of  Philosophy  and  exposition  of  Scripture,  which  com- 
pose his  Works,  is  trnly  astonishing.  The  printed  edi- 
tion of  his  Works  extends  to  eighteen  volnmes  in  folio. 


Of  these,  the  first  five  consist  of  Commentaries  en  Aris- 
totle, the  remaining  volumes  being  occupied  by  his  Sum 
of  Tkeologif,  his  principal  Work,  which  fills  three  of  the 
volumes,  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  the  Sentences^ 
Commentaries  on  various  Books  of  Scripture,  SermonSi 
and  some  smaller  Theological  tracts.  Nor  are  these  ths 
whole  of  his  writings.^  If  we  may  believe  his  pane- 
gyrists, his  facility  of  composition  was  so  great,  that  he 
constantly  employed  four  persons  to  write  bj  his  dictsr 
tion,  which  was  even  too  rapid  for  their  united  labours^ 
Or  if  we  would  follow  them  in  the  still  greater  marvel 
of  the  story,  he  could  compose  himself  to  rest  when  ex- 
hausted, and  still  carry  on  the  connection  of  his  ai^gu- 
ment  unbroken.  An  ambition  seems  to  actuals  the 
biographer  of  aPhikMopher-Saiat,  like  that  of  the  pane- 
gyrists of  Mahomet,  of  magnifying  the  literary  kbours  of 
his  hero  into  miraculous  effects. 

This  restless  working  of  the  mind  at  length  exhausted 
the  powers  of  his  constitution.  He  had  been  invited 
by  Gregory  X.  to  attend  the  ITd  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1274,  in  which  the  disputes  constantly  agitated  with  the 
Greek  Churdi  were  to  be  debated  with  a  vicrw  to  their 
settlement  By  command  cX  the  preceding  Pope,  he 
had  composed  a  Work  against  the  Greeks,  which  he 
intended  to  have  presented  at  the  Council.  But  he  did 
not  live  to  attend  the  Council.  He  was  seixed  with  ill- 
ness on  his  journey,  and  immediately  iceling  that  his 
end  was  near,  observed  to  his  companion  Regrinakl.  who 
was  in  constant  waiting  en  him,wheu,  after  long  reverie, 
he  returned  to  himself,  that  *"  soon  he  should  write  ne 
more."  Afterwards  he  became  more  languid,  but  rallied 
again  a  liule,  sufficiently  to  be  conveyed  on  a  mule  to 
an  adjacent  Monastery  of  the  Cistercians.  There,  on  en- 
tering the  Church,  he  observed  in  the  same  strain  of 
melancholy  anticipation  to  Reginald :  **  Here  is  my 
resting  place  for  ever  and  ever."  The  Monks  were  de- 
lighted to  receive  so  distinguished  an  inmate,  and  waited 
on  his  dying  bed  with  sedulous  kindness.  He  lingered 
for  several  £iys  ;  but  they  were  days  in  unison  with  the 
tenour  of  his  life.  He  continued  conversing  with  the 
Monks,  and  instructing  them  to  the  hist,  and  even  at 
their  request  composed,  in  that  extremity,  Commentaries 
on  the  Canticles  of  Solomon.  He  received  the  Eucharist 
prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  and  exerting  his  feeble 
strength  to  meet  the  Host.  After  receiving  also  the  rite 
of  extreme  unction  with  the  same  devoutness,  he  calmly 
expired  with  a  serene  countenance ;  replying  just  before 
his  departure,  to  an  inquiry  from  bis  sister,  **  whether  he 
had  any  wish  to  express,"  that  **  soon  he  should  have 
every  wish  gratified." 

Thus  di^  this  extraordinary  man  ;  a  martyr,  we  may 
say,  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
afibrding  in  himself  a  striking  picture  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  that  Age.  There  was  in  him  the  gentle- 
ness, the  modesty,  the  piety  of  the  Christian  character; 
but  these  graceful  outlines  were  dashed  with  the  hard 
touches  of  Monastic  austerity.  He  stands  forth  to 
our  view,  like  the  sculptured  image  of  the  form  of 
Christianity,  executed  after  the  true  model,  bat  by 
some  rude  hand,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  unable  to  sulidue  the  stubborn  marble  to  a  conr 
formity  with  the  hving  original.     His  mental  endow- 

*  Congiderable  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  Commentanes 
of  the  Cardinal  Caietan,  appended  to  his  ttzt,  for  trsuslattioBS  of 
Aristotle  accumpauying  the  ezpoeitioii,  and  fcr  some  adHilioai  of 
writings  which  are  not  his.  The  Aatwerp  editiMi  of  1412  is  the 
SOS  lefiKxed  to  htia. 
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IS^igmi^^.  ment«   ami   chanicter   are  not  inaptly  represented  hy 

.-  ^^^^^  the  dcscrrption  piven  of  his  perBOiu  Hi»  body,  it  is 
bscxiptioa  said,  was  *^  almost  vost,  talU  and  mossy  in  the  bones, 
this  p«r-  to  which  the  spare  Hesh  Bcarcely  jrave  a  complete  co- 
*''  verin^/'     For  so  was  there  something  gigantic  in  his 

I  mind  and  his  scheme  of  hfe,  whilst  there  was  a  naked- 

I  ness  and   drearitMss  in  his  studies  and    contemplative 

II  pursuits, — a  want  of  snbstance  and  vitality,— tnily 
characteristic  of  the  scholastic  Theologian  and  Philoso- 
pher.    Not  is  the  remainder  of  the  portrait  ont  of  keep- 

^  ing:  with   the  above.     **  The  expression  of  his  eyes/* 

'  continnes  his  biographer,  "was  most  modest;  his  face 

oblong;  his  complexion  inclined  to  sallowness;  his 
forehead  more  depressed  than  the  profoundness  of  bis 
intellect  mi^ht  seem  to  require;  his  head  lar^e  and 
round,  and  partly  bald  ;  tiis  person  erect/'* 
St  reputed  Some  of  his  saying's  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
y*"*^*  being  recorded.  Beings  asked  why  he  had  kept  silence 
so  lonof  under  Albert,  he  answered,  '*  Because  as  yet  I 
knew  nothing:  to  say  worthy  of  Albert."  Being:  asked 
agfain  what  was  the  most  a^eeable  thinif  that  could 
happen  to  him,  he  answered,  **  To  understand  ail  that 
I  have  read."  Some  one  observed  that  he  was  not  as 
learned  us  he  was  thought, "  It  is  for  that  reason  I  study," 
he  said,  **  that  men  may  nnl  be  deceived,**  Being  re- 
proached for  the  size  of  his  bod)  ;  *' The  cucumber,'* 
he  said,  '*  also  grows  without  food.'*  Being  blamed  by 
a  certain  matron  for  avoiding  women,  when  he  was  him- 
self born  of  a  woman  ;  **  This  is  the  very  reason/*  he 
answered,  **  because  I  was  born  of  a  woman/*  To  his 
sister,  inquiring  what  and  where  Paradise  was  :  "  You 
will  know  both,"  he  said,  **  if  you  will  only  merit  it/* 
To  persons  consulting  him  how  Ihey  might  escape  error ; 
"  By  doing  every  thing,"  he  said,  "  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  action/'  Going  to  visit  Bonaven* 
tura,  and  finding  his  friend  employed  in  writing  the  Life 
of  St.  Francis  ;  *'  Let  ub  leave/'  he  said^  **  the  Saint  to 
labour  for  the  Saint  ;'*  and  retired.f  Being  led  by  an 
importunate  brother  about  the  streets  of  Bologna,  until 
he  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  replied  to  one  who 
wondered  ot  his  patient  submission  ;  **  By  notiiiug  else 
is  Religion  perfected  but  by  obedienc*/' 

His  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime  attracted  to 

him  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  several  Pontiffs  under 

whom  he  flourished.      He  enjoyed  also  the  patronage  of 

the  chivalrous  and  tainted  King  of  France,  Louis  IX., 

I  who  highly  esteemed   him  both  for  his  iearning  and  his 

con  use  Is.     A  Work  addressed   by  him  to   the  King   of 

^  Cyprus    on    the  Government   of   Princes,    shoves   still 

j  further   the  extent  of  his  fame»       He    was    frequently 

"  applied  to  for  counsel   in  difficulties  by  varitnis  persons 

^  throughout  Europe*     So  much  was   the   reclune  Monk, 

living  ijut  of  il>e  world  by   profession,  tamiliarly  known 

to  the  world  of  his  day:  and  so  great  must   have  l>een 

the  intlnence  really  exercised   by  him,  amidst  his  forn^al 

le  friend-  renunciation  of  all  human  concerns.  AmoT»gsl  his  friends, 

^^^        of  whom   he    had   several  warmly  attached    to  him,  he 

mi^fts       particularly  honoured  Albert,  whose  name  from  a  feeling 

n  Albert  of  respect,  il  is  said,  he  wmiid  never  expressly  mention  in 

any  tlisctission  of  his  opinions.     The  legend  says,  that  so 

great  v%as  the   union  of  triendi^hijt   between   these  two, 

that  Allien  being  at  dinner  at  Culo^ne  at  the  tmiewhen 

Aquinas*  expired,  (ell  it  secret   inlimatiott  of  the  event; 


t*ent  of 
I  faaie. 


*   Lift?  prvfijteil  1u  the  wjitiuii  tit  h\n  VViirka,   Aiil^u-ri*,  \6\2. 
f  Tl>e  \*iiti\ttH  hume  of  Buiuivt'iiiurji  was  JttVin  ile  Fiilitnzii. 
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for  that  rising  with  tears  in  his  eyes  from  the  table,  ami 
being  asked  by  the  persons  present  the  cause  ol'  bis  din' 
tress,  lie  informed  them  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  light 
of  the  Churchi  and  his  dearest  friend,  was  dead.  Albert, 
too,  it  is  added,  so  approved  the  doctrines  of  his  lavour* 
ite  disciple*  and  felt  so  great  an  interest  in  his  reputa- 
tion, as  to  have  undertaken  a  journey  to  Paris,  in  hia 
eighUclh  jtar,  to  defend  Aquinas  from  the  attacks  of 
Theological  opponents.* 

But  great  as  his  reputation  waH  during  hfe,  it  was 
increased  ten-fold  after  his  death.  It  was  then  cherished 
as  the  property  of  a  rival  party  in  lh«  Church.  The 
interest  of  the  Dominican  Order  was  engag«d  in  setting 
forth  the  heroism  and  the  Philosophy  of  tlieir  own 
brother  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Uence  the  miracu- 
lous attestations  which  iwe  alleged  to  have  been  given 
to  bis  sanctity  and  the  truth  of  his  doctrines.  The 
question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  which  divided 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  made  each  party  soli* 
citous  about  maintaining  Iheir  ground  in  the  popular 
favour.  Arguments  might  sufllice,  as  addrese^d  to  each 
other,  to  learned  and  philosophi sung  Theologians;  but 
other  means  of  persuasion  were  recjuired  with  the  mass 
of  believers.  This  is  evident  in  the  introduction  of  ac- 
counts of  miracles  confirmatory  of  their  doctrines,  both 
in  the  Life  of  Aquinas,  and  in  the  counterpart  on  the 
Franciscan  side,  the  Life  of  John  Duns  Scot  us.  They 
are  not  merely  the  miracles  of  the  ordinary  legend,  but 
miracles  intended  to  bear  on  the  truth  of  their  doctrines. 
To  John  Duns  Scotus,  the  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
bows  its  head,  as  he  oliers  a  prayer  before  it,  on  his  way 
to  the  place  where  he  is  to  hold  his  triumphant  disputiH 
lion  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. t  ToThomM 
Aquinas,  not  only  the  Apostle  Paid  gives  an  express  sanc- 
tion to  the  Saint's  interpretation  ol  his  Epistles,  but  the 
Virgin, and  even  Jesus  \.  hrist  himself,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  their  images,  confirm  the  Saints  exposition 
of  doctrine,  by  the  declaration.  Bene  ^crip^iUi  de  m« 
Thoma, 

Tlie  honours  of  canonization  conferrecj  by  John  XXII, 
in  the  year  1323,  and  the  assignmeni  to  him  of  the  rank 
of  VUi  Doctor  of  the  Church,  were  the  fruits  of  the  same 
struggle,  The  honours  given  to  a  l>oniin]can  were  pa- 
ralleled on  (he  other  side  by  the  like  declnrations  in 
favour  of  Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan.  Attd  as  Aquinas 
was  styled  in  the  phraseology  ol  those  days,  the  Angelic 
DiKrtor,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  the  Seraphic 
DiKtor  was  assigned  to  Bonaveutura. 

But  the  Theology  of  Aquinas  triumphed  in  the  end. 
The  repealed  declarations  of  Popes  thai  his  writings 
were  perfect,  without  any  error  whatever,  ga%e  a  feuncuon 
to  them  winch  perpetuated  their  authority  *n  the  Church 
and  io  the  Schoiils,  The  inlrmsic  merits,  indeed,  of 
his  Sum  of  Theology,  in  comparison  with  every  other 
composition  of  the  Scholastic  Age,  secured  lor  thai  Work 
the  high  estimation  in  whicli  it  has  been  conslanti)  held. 
But  the  fact  ttf  his  having  represented  more  dost- 1 y  the 
doctrines  of  Augustine,  the  gieat  authority  of  the  Latin 
Church,  on  the  questions  of  Grace  and  Pretlestniation, 
thaii  the  rivu)  Philosopher  of  the  Franci^^cans,  Jolin  Duns 
Scotus,  is  quite  reason  enough  to  account  for  Ins  more 
extensive  and  permanent  popularity  in  the  Chnr  h 

♦  In  li77.  Albert  died  at  C-ologn*?,  N*nr.  i\  1280.  ai  tUv  «>;«  wf 
et^My-iH'Vt'n.  He  was  alio,  hke  Aqitiniiii,  of  tiol>)«'  f.imti)  •  Juur* 
d»io,  R€eh.  Cril,  aw  tAgt  et  tOri^mr  det  7V«'i.  Lat,  d'^-irki, 
p.  3;J!4 

t  J,  Dum  StoH  riL  a  Luc  Waddttig.    8eott  pp«T,  tooi.  u 
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As  we  remarked,  at  the  cotnmencement  of  our  obser- 
vatioos  on  the  life  of  Aquinas,  the  invariableness  of 
character  in  the  different  Philosophers  of  the  Schools,  it 
the  point  to  which  we  would  first  direct  attention,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  just  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy.  The  uniform  aspect  of  their 
biography  and  their  Philosophy  is  equally  remarkable, 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  eminent  men  of  any 
other  period  of  Literary  History.  Take,  for  instance, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  all,  we  may  say, 
trained  in  the  same  method,  and  nearly  contemporary : 
and  yet  how  different  is  the  character  both  of  their 
lives  and  of  their  Philosophy !  We  see  in  them  all  the 
variety  of  original  minds  ;  the  later,  indeed,  versed  in  the 
systems  of  the  former,  but  yet  striking  out  a  path  for 
themselves,  and  throwing  into  their  speculations  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  own  turn  of  thought  and  of  their  re- 
spective condition  of  life.  But* compare  Albert  the  Great, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns  Scotus,  William  Ockam, 
the  four  most  eminent  in  the  annals  of  Scholasticism, 
and  to  whom  we  may  most  properly  refer  as  illustrations 
of  its  spirit  and  form,  and  we  observe  only  an  expansion 
and  working  out  of  the  same  ideas,  in  Ockam  the  last  in 
the  succession,  which  we  find  in  Albert  the  first.  There 
maybe  minor  differences  in  parts;  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrive  are  sometimes  directly  opposed.  But 
still  it  is  one  note  that  we  hear  sounding  through  all. 
One  might  think  that  it  was  some  mechanical  process 
by  which  the  several  elaborate  systems  of  these  authors 
had  been  constructed  :  so  little  evidence  is  there  in  them 
of  the  vitality  of  human  nature  ;  of  their  Works  having 
been  composed  by  men  each  of  whom  had  his  own  feel- 
ings, his  own  views,  his  own  temper  and  prejudices. 

Proceeding  then  from  the  uniformity  of  Scholasticism 
as  the  most  general  idea  of  its  nature,  we  shall  the  more 
easily  fall  into  that  train  of  speculation  which  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Schools  exhibits.  We  commonly  hear  this 
Philosophy  spoken  of  as  dark  and  subtle,  and  intricate  ; 
and  indeed  the  words  *'  Scholastic  subtilty,*'  "  Scholastic 
trifling,"  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one.  But  these  are 
merely  declamatory  expressions,  and  give  us  no  proper 
general  description  of  its  character.  They  denote  qua- 
lities which  accidentally  belong  to  Scholasticism,  and 
whkh  are  the  consequences  of  its  fundamental  idea ; 
modes  of  proceeding  to  which  it  was  led  by  the  principle 
on  which  it  took  its  rise.  The  uniformity  which  pervades 
it,  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  faithful  representation 
of  that  princif)le.  This  is  its  real  characteristic  as  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  scientific  methods  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  explana- 
tion and  account  of  that  uniformity  will  be  the  great 
object  of  our  present  inquiry.  This  will  lead  us  to  just 
notions  of  the  method  pursued  by  Aquinas  and  his 
brother  Philosophers,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  system 
in  itself. 

If  we  revert  to  the  character  of  the  Schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  shall  find  a  tendency  in  those  institutions  to 
impress  one  unvarying  form  on  the  mental  constitution 
of  those  educated  in  them.  They  were  not  founded  with 
a  view  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  to  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  princi- 
ples, for  their  own  sake,  in  order  to  the  perfect  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  being.  But  they  were  designed  for 
a  particular  ol^ect;  to  render  those  trained  in  them  more 
fit  instruments  for  the  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  power. 
We  have  only  to  read  the  regulations  of  the  Theodosian 


Code  concerning  the  students  at  Rome,  in  A.  d.  870, 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  The 
strictest  supervision,  we  find,  was  exercised  in  regard,  to 
the  studies  pursued  and  the  disposal  of  their  time  ;  the 
Emperor  requiring  a  report  to  be  sent  to  him  every  year 
of  those  admitted,  that  he. might  know  the  merits  of 
each,  and  employ  them  in  ofiices  of  public  business  snit- 
able  to  their  talents.*  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
remain  at  Rome  beyond  a  certain  age :  the  object  being,, 
probably,  to  disperse  them  through  the  Provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  difitise  the  benefits  of  Roman  civiHzatk>n. 
The  Latin  Language,  by  a  wise  policy,  being  retained 
throughout  the  Empire,  as  the  language  of  public  busi- 
ness, the  institution  of  the  Schools  was  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  knowledge  of  that  Language,  and  a  study, 
consequently,  of  Latin  authors.  Provision,  indeed,  was 
made  for  the  study  of  Greek  Literature,  but  it  appears 
to  have  formed  only  a  subordinate  object  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Western  Empire,  more  as  the  accomplishment, 
than  as  the  business,  of  the  student.  In  the  Blast,  where 
Greek  civilization  was  in  action  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquests,  Greek  continued  to  be  spoken  and  studied, 
both  as  a  vernacular  Tongue,  and  as  the  sacred  idiom 
of  Poetic  and  Philosophic  inspration.  But  in  the  West, 
the  legions  of  Rome  had  to  carry  the  civilization  of 
Rome  into  barbarian  regions.  They  had  to  mould  and 
refine  the  rough  materials  which  the  sword  had  carved 
out  This  part  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  was  more 
completely  assimilated  to  Rome.  It  exhibited,  conse- 
quently, what  we  may  call  a  Latin  nationality ;  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  Empire  became 
contradistinguished  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Worlds.  A 
Roman  policy  has  hence  been  impressed  on  the  Schools 
of  the  West,  and  has  survived  with  that  durability  which 
characterises  the  conceptions  of  Roman  genius,  through 
the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  European  His- 
tory. The  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  a  limited 
practical  subserviency  of  the  studies  pursued,  are  the 
prominent  features  of  those  Schools,  wherever  they  may 
have  flourished,  whether  in  France,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
Africa,  or  the  British  Islands.  The  great  regeneration  of 
the  human  mind  consummated  in  the  reform  of  Religion, 
has,  in  fact,  only  modified  and  improved  these  funda> 
mental  characteristics  of  the  education  of  the  Western 
World.  The  original  Scholastic  form  has  not  been  obli- 
terated ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  circumstance  alone  of  the 
importance  which  the  Latin  Language  still  holds  in  the 
Schools  and  Universities  of  modern  Europe. 

But  why  do  we  direct  attention  to  the  original  consti- 
tution    -    -      - ---_-- 

contains  in 


ofte 


of  the  Schools  of  the  West?  It  is  because  >*  Lfc-AW 
it  the  germ  of  that  principle,  which  afler-  ^  ^^^ 
wards  developed  itself  in  the  system  of  Philosophy  of  SedoU 
called  Scholasticism.  The  Latin  Church,  growing  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  succeeded  to  the  policy 
and  power  of  the  Civil  ruler.  The  maintenance  of  the 
Latin  Theology  became  accordingly  the  immediate 
limited  object  to  which  the  Schools,  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Ecclesiastics,  would  be  directed.  Men 
expert  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  skilful  in 
defending  each  disputed  point,  and  in  parrying  the 
assaults  of  the  Heretic,  were  the  kind  of  persons  which 
the  method  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  Schools  would 
particularly  contemplate.  There  would  be  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin  Churchmen  to  encourage  a  freedom 

*  Codex  Tkeodo9.  lib.  xi?.  tit  9.    Bulasi  Uki,  Acad.  Parig,  tonm  L 
p.  76,  77. 
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of  inquiryt  or  a  wide  range  over  the  field  of  Literalure  ; 

the  adventurer  in  such  a  track  might  be  dangerous  to 
the  repose  of  the  Church ;  might  break  that  chain  of 
de^iende nee,  which  bound  the  subject  people  to  the  chair 
of  spiritual  authority.  Only  such  a  discipline  of  the  inlel- 
lect  would  be  provided,  as  should  sharpen  and  Btrenglhen 
without  embrildeuing  it;  render  it  apt  to  object,  to 
discuss,  to  infer,  without  templing  it  to  spread  forth 
Daedalcan  wings,  und  soar  above  the  labyrinth  in  which 
it  was  immured. 

A  commenting  Literatirre»  and  a  second-hand  Philoso- 
phy, naluraliy  became  the  burl  hen  of  the  lessons  taught 
in  Schools  so  constituted,  both  under  their  Heathen 
afid  their  Christian  aciminiiitration*  The  invention  of 
Works  of  original  genius  was  foreign  to  their  purpose. 
TTIie  Roman  Literature,  indeed,  was  essentially  deriva- 
tive. The  spirit  of  the  Republic  in  the  busy  period 
when  it  was  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  its  Empire, 
was  averse  to  the  sofl  influence  of  Letters :  and  a  great 
people  found  itself  the  mistress  of  the  World,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  civiliiation,  with  no  domestic  Philosophy^and 
scarcely  any  domestic  Literature.  In  this  stale  of  the 
case,  when  the  leisure  of  the  people  demanded  the  gra- 
tification of  Literature,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to 
the  stores  of  a  foreign  Tongue  :  and  the  learned  Greek 
was  sought  by  the  studious  Roman  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  Language  and  Philosophy  of  Greece.  Thus  the 
learning  from  books  was  the  expedient  to  which  the 
literary  Roman  was  necessarily  driven.  And  this  led 
further  to  the  rise  and  employ  ujent  of  Commentators;  to 
the  study,  in  short,  of  the  instrument  of  knowledge  in 
combination  with  the  subject  explored,  and  at  length  to  the 
use  of  the  mere  books  as  an  end  of  study  in  themselves. 
When  the  Schools  assumed  an  Eeclesiaslical  character, 
this  restricted  mode  of  teaching  would  only  be  more  fully 
established.  The  very  low  estimation  in  winch  all 
Heathen  Literature  was  held  by  some  of  the  primitive 
Fathers,  the  reprobation,  indeed,  often  cast  on  it,  and 
the  mistaken  jealousy  with  which  it  was  regarded  as  a 
rival  to  Christianity,  would  contract,  instead  of  eJttending, 
the  range  of  studies.  Further,  Christianity  imposing 
on  its  disciples  the  study  of  a  book,  the  sacred  records 
in  which  iU  own  truths  are  deposited,  the  Christian 
student  would  be  led  to  seek  his  instruction  analogously 
in  other  subjects  from  books  also :  and  his  Learning,  con- 
sequently, would  consist  principally  of  an  interpretation 
of  books. 

The  same  reason  which  induced  the  Emperors  to  make 
the  Latin  the  Language  of  Government  and  of  Civil 
intercourse  tliroughout  the  Empire,  would  operate  no 
less  strongly  with  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  The 
Scriptures  being  at  an  early  period  translated  into  Latin, 
were  in  that  form  as  an  original  to  the  Latin  world  ;  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  declining  more  and  more  in  the 
West;  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  the  close  of  the  IVlh 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  Jerome  was  perhaps  a 
single  exception  of  a  Latin  Father  competently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  Language.  It  would  evidently 
be  an  im|>ortant  point  with  the  Church  leaders,  to  ob- 
tain from  all  parts  of  their  communion  a  confession 
of  the  same  doctrines  in  the  same  words.  We  know 
what  opening  is  afforded  by  the  translation  of  ex- 
pressions of  one  Language  into  the  corresponding  ones 
of  another  to  vary  the  sense  ;  or  rather  how  impossible 
it  is  to  transfuse  preci*iely  the  same  ideas  without  any 
addition  or  diminution,  from  the  terms  of  one  Language 
Into  those  of  another.   This,  indeed,  was  Iclt  particularly 


during  the  agitation  of  the  early  coatroversies  of  the  Tl»omit 
Church.  The  Greek  would  insist  that  the  Latin  shoidd  J^OJ^^ 
confctis  in  his  phraseology,  and  the  Latin  was  peremp- 
tory in  resisting,  on  finding  that  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Greek  conveyed  to  his  ear  a  sense  which  he  could 
not  odmit.  The  desire,  therefore,  of  preserving  a  uni- 
formity of  doctrine  suggested  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language,  as  the  idiom  of 
Theology,  and,  with  a  view  to  Theology,  of  all  Literature 
in  the  Church,  wherever  the  spiritual  power  hud  the  rule. 

Translations  into  Latin  of  the  Works  of  Greek  authors  Effect  of 
were  accordingly  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  methods  traaMlatioof. 
by  which  those  authors  were  studied  in  the  Schools  of 
the  West.  It  is  obviouB  that  such  a  method  would 
lower  the  standard  of  knowledge.  It  brought  the  range 
of  studies  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  hcada 
of  the  Church,  Those  wlio  from  their  superior  learniug 
or  talent  in  governing,  were  called  to  the  station  of 
comniand  in  the  Church,  were  enabled  to  select  those 
pcirtions  of  the  Greek  Literature  which  might  answer 
their  own  confined  views,  and  detain  the  mind  of  the 
student  on  these  exclusively.  The  consequence  was 
that  many  valuable  Treatises  of  the  Greek  Philosophy 
were  neglectetl,  and  some  were  forgotten  in  the  W^estern 
Schools.  Nothing  appears  to  have  contributed  more 
than  this  circumstance  to  that  desolate,  barren  state,  in 
which  we  find  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Centuries  sub- 
sequent to  the  IVth,  which  have  proverbially  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  irruption  of  Barbarians 
and  the  misenible  state  of  society,  doubtless  aggravated 
the  darkness  which  then  spread  over  Europe,  But  tike 
seeds  of  ignorance  were  sown  in  the  system  itself.  The 
wildness  and  fury  of  the  elements  raging  without,  will 
not  account  for  that  jejune  and  frivolous  erudition,  which 
overran  the  very  soil  itself  of  the  fields  of  koo\vledge» 
during  this  perio<l.  We  see,  however,  a  sufficient  reasoa 
for  it,  in  the  intrinsic  narrowness  of  the  mode  of  ediica* 
tion  subsisting  in  the  Schools,  in  the  circumstances  of 
there  being  no  proper  Latin  Literature,  amidst  the  neg- 
lect of  the  study  of  the  Greek,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
attention  of  thinking  men  to  certain  Works  existing  in 
Latin  translations. 

Besides  thi.^,  the  need  of  Commentaries  to  explain  the  Effect  of 
text  of  an  author,  when  he  is  read  as  the  writer  oi  Commea* 
another  Age  aiid  another  Country,  gave  occasion  for  ^"iei. 
further  limiting  the  views  of  students.  For  soon  the 
original  text  of  the  author  would  scarcely  be  read  :  the 
labour  would  be  i^pent  on  the  Commentary :  and  only  such 
Works  would  be  read,  as  were  illustrated  by  Commen- 
taries. And  thus  in  pr*tcess  of  time  an  artificial,  micro- 
scopic Liteniture  would  grow  up,  wanting  etttirely  the 
ractness  and  spirit  of  original  composition,  and  encum- 
bering the  understanding  with  its  molecular  accumula- 
tion b.  Such  was  the  result,  in  fact ;  as  a  glance  over  any 
page  of  the  Scholastic  Literature  will  readily  make 
appear  to  every  one.  The  explanation  of  the  sense  of 
the  author  commented  upon,  is  the  utmost  aim  of  the 
expositor:  his  highest  ambition  is  to  show  what  his 
author  means  under  every  possible  light,  or  to  elicit  out 
of  his  assertions  a  multiplicity  of  subordinate  propositionB. 

The  unphilosophica)  nature  of  the  Latin  Language  was  Unphno- 
in  itself  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  vigour  of  philosophical  K>pnical 
studies,  when  that  Lunguuge   came  to   be  employed  as  fiJjJVttSl 
the  sole   medium  of  imellectual    cultivation.     Its  utter  i^ngpif^^ 
inadequacy  to  express  the  subtile  abstractions  of  the 
Greek    Philosopher,   was   the   means  of  penerting  io 
great  measure  the  truth  of  Science ;   and  not  tinfre<» 
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quently  indeetl  of  eti^^rafting  materialism  on  Ihe  meta- 
phyHJcal  ideas  of  the  Gnjck,  when  they  came  Ui  be 
re  presented  in  Latin  phrasealogy. 

The  same  method  of  education,  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  developed  itself  at  length  in  the  proper  form  of 
Scholasticism-  Nothing  was  wantinnr  for  this  result 
but  to  direct  the  atteiUion  of  the  student  lo  certain  sub- 
jects, and  certain  Treatises  ou  those  subjects.  And  this 
was  naluraUy  the  next  step  taken.  It  is  by  observing 
tbe  stages  of  this  progress,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  correct 
views  of  the  peculiar  Philosophy  of  the  Schools. 

But  tirst  it  becomes  matter  of  inquiry,  why  it  fihoufd 
have  resulted  in  establishing  a  particular  philosophical 
system,  rather  than  in  fortuing  a  particular  School  of 
Literature  in  general.  Now  this  will  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider that  Philosophy  is  the  ultimate  growth  of  a  people*s 
intellectual  progress.  Where  a  people  passesi  through 
the  regular  transitions  from  an  infancy  to  a  maturity  of 
intellectual  cultTvation,  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  at  first 
engai^e  their  attention  :  the  laslc  is  formed  betore  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  are  wrtmght  to  their 
severe  perlection.  This  appears  from  the  case  of  Greece, 
where  we  have  the  instance  of  a  people  farming  for 
Ihemselves,  by  successive  original  elforis^  their  own  in- 
telleclnal  character.  Their  genius  threw  itself  forth  in 
its  native  Poetry  :  and  iheir  Temples,  their  Statues,  and 
their  Pictures,  proclaimed  its  graceful  vigt)ur,  before 
the  bowers  of  Academus  or  the  Lyceum  resounded 
with  the  hum  of  their  Philfisophy.  This  then  is  the 
natural  progress  of  things  ;  the  natural  course  of  the 
educalinu  of  a  people.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Latin 
WiirUl,  as  we  here  designate  that  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  whiL-h  was  united  into  a  social  mass  by  Roman 
civilixaticm*  the  intelleciuai  character  first  developed 
itself  in  Philosophy  *  the  first  great  movement  was  to 
that  which  is  the  last  properly  in  the  order  of  Nature. 
But  the  fact  explains  itself  when  we  look  into  it  more 
closely.  The  Sctiools  of  the  Middle  Age  received  in  a 
mass  the  accumulated  treasures  of  antiquity.  They 
invented  nothing  for  themselves  :  the  riches  of  Poetry, 
Eloquent-e,  and  Philosophy,  were  poured  out  on  them 
in  lavish  profusion.  At  the  same  lime,  there  was  no 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
acquisilions  of  knowledge.  At  this  crisis^  however, 
polemical  disputation  called  upon  the  Heads  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theories 
of  that  Philosophy,  from  which  the  Infitlel  or  the  Heretic 
drew  his  attacks  on  Christianity,  The  necessity  was 
felt  of  opposing  Philosophy  with  Philosophy,  Hence, 
from  the  earliest  Ages,  Christianity  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Fathei*s,  as  n  Philosophy ;  and  is  strenuously  maintained 
to  be  the  only  true  Philosophy  of  life,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  Heathen  Sages.  Whilst  the  Poetry,  there- 
fore, and  History,  and  Eloquence  of  the  Classic  Authors 
were  held  in  contempt,  as  comparatively  unworthy  of 
attention  from  the  Christian,  the  pages  of  the  Philoso- 
pher were  eagerly  explored,  in  order  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  principles  which  were  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  Christianity.  And  thus,  unhappily,  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  reversed  the  natural  order  of  the  education 
of  the  human  miud,  rushing  all  at  once  to  an  end, 
legitimately  attainable  only  by  the  fruit  of  matnred 
llabits  of  thought  and  the  disctpfine  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Their  Philosophy  consequently  was  an 
insincere,  unreal  system  ;  a  collection  of  principles,  the 
data  not  of  investigation  and  expenence,  but  of  a  pre- 
scriptive authority  ;  the  results  of  the  labour  and  in- 


genuity of  others  taken   in  tlieir  COTicrete  ibroi  wrth< 
analysis,  and  applied  as  oracular  teits  for  the  ded< 
of  truths. 

But  not  only  were  Works  of  Philosophy  the  prhli 
objects  of  attention  to  the  Christian  student^  as  coi 
ing  theories  of  Science,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  _ 
an  instruction  in  the  method  of  polemical  defence.  11 
disputers  against  Christianity  were  found  to  possess  fl 
acute  science  of  argument,  by  which  they  could  grrel 
plausibiiiiy  either  to  their  objections  or  their  heretici 
speculations.  The  multitude  of  believers  was  open  | 
eednctiou  from  the  true  Faith  through  the  arta  of  ta 
skilful  dialectician,  who  could  often  make  the  won 
appear  the  better  view  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine.  T1| 
possibility  of  converting  the  same  instrument  to  Ibl 
support  of  the  sacred  cause  of  Chiistiiinity  and  Chnsti8| 
orthodoxy,  was  obvious.  The  questionings  indeed  oftfal 
Faithful  themselves,  which  we  know  from  Kcc1esitftiea| 
History  to  have  arisen  on  almost  every  point  of  doctrine 
on  various  occasions,  admitting  often  of  no  direct  ansiiei^ 
required  an  ingenious  fioluttim,  so  that  the  difficoll 
might  at  least  be  slaved  off,  (if  we  may  so  express  it, 
might  be  removed  a  step  beyond  that  at  which  th 
questionist  had  taken  his  stand.  Thus  the  necessity  C 
combating  thelnfidel  or  Heretic  with  his  own  arms,  am 
of  providing  the  Christian  advocate  with  a  casuislka 
Theology,  such  as  should  meet  all  the  emergencies  t 
doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  Christian  community,  mad 
the  study  of  works  of  dialectical  Science, — the  Logic  fl 
the  ancient  Schools,— imperative  in  the  course  of  Chnj 
tian  education.  Hence  recourse  was  had  lo  the  gied 
master  of  that  Science  among  the  Philosophers  C 
Cireeee;  and  the  Works  of  Aristotle,  at  first  reprobata 
as  atheistical  and  impious,  obtained  a  practical  umlai 
which  soon  bore  down  all  speculative  oppos^ition  t 
them,  and  exalted  that  Philosopher  to  the  prcemiueod 
in  the  Scholastic  system* 

The  combination  of  these  two  objects, — the  necessH 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  ancient  Pbik 
sophy  in  themselves,  and  of  acquiring  an  art  of  pak 
micai  defence, — produced  in  the  result  an  Eclectic,  Log! 
cal  Philosophy,  as  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Schools  < 
the  Middle  Age,  To  explain  the  nature  of  this  Lqgio 
Philosophy  will  l>e  to  develope  the  fundamental  printf 
pies  of  Scholasticism. 

We  must  observe,  then,  that  Platoni«m  was  the  esl| 
blished  Philosophy  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  Agf 
of  Chrisiiamty.  The  first  converts  lo  the  Gospel  froi 
the  class  of  Philosophers  appear  to  have  been  of  tb 
Sect :  and  these  brought  willi  them  into  llieir  M 
professions,  a  predi lection  for  the  theories  which  thi 
had  only  formally  renounced  in  embracing  the  Gosp 
Though  the  accomiTiodation  then  attempted  la  be  ina 
between  truths  of  Religion  and  theories  of  PhilosopC 
awakened  a  just  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many,  yet  tl 
devout  and  sublime  tone  of  Platonism  saftened  doH 
the  opposition  of  the  pious,  and  won  ihem  over  as  b 
syren-song  in  despite  of  themselves.  *Thus  we  fi 
Augusline,  the  great  Father  of  Latin  orthodoty, 
mending  and  approving  the  Pbtonists,  as  the  only 
losophers  who  had  spoken  fitly  «f  divine  llii 
human  nature  ;  and  in  describing  his  own  c 
to  Christianity,  mentioning  the  advantages  he 
rived  from  reading  their  writings. 

Pbtonism,  accord in^lVt  we  niay  say,  was  the  tit\p\ 
orthodox  Philosophy  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  iheClii» 
owned  itself  phJlosojihicai     We  see  this  very  striki 
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in  the  early  controversie«  of  the  Church,  when  the 
apeculatioiiB.  both  of  Ihe  Heretic  and  of  the  Orthodox, 
dniwii  fiindymeiitnlly  from  the  theories  of  Plaionism, 
cornipled  ihe  pure  Iruth  of  the  Trmiiarian  doctrine  with 
the  s^ihtle  alloy  of  a  refined  materialism.  So  firm  was 
the  hi»ld  which  Flalonism  had  on  the  Church,  from  the 
veiieralitm  paid  to  the  grreat  men  of  its  early  history 
who  had  professed  rheir  admiration  of  that  system,  and 
from  its  liavini?  been  incorporated  with  varions  ex- 
positions* of  Christian  Truths  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
substitute  any  other  Philosophy  in  its  place,  even  had 
any  such  design  existed  in  the  Schools  of  the  Middle 
Age.  Still  that  Philosophy  did  not  snfBce  for  the  whole 
state  of  the  case.  It  presented,  indeed,  Ihe  means  of 
apecululiiig  on  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  explaining 
Ihem  to  the  satisfaction  of  sjieculative  men  :  but  it  was 
deficient  as  a  md/wrf  of  invest i^ti on  and  arjrnment.  It 
was  only  a  vast  coliection  of  theories.  Snch,  however,  was 
not  Ihe  case  with  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  This  was 
easenlially  a  science  of  methods.  Aristotle  had  analyzed 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  examining  into  ihe 
nature  of  Languajye,  as  the  instrument  of  communicating 
knowledge,  and  delivering  with  accuracy  and  fulness  the 
means  of  producing  persuasion  and  conviction.  This 
was  obseried  to  be  eminently  the  chanicteristic  of  a 
large  portion  of  Aristotle's  Works,  I  hat  collection  of 
Logical  Treatises  to  which  Moderns  have  given  Ihe  name 
of  the  Orgmiofi ;  whilst  throughout  his  Works  a  me- 
thodical eharacter  marks  them  in  contrast  with  (he  rhe- 
torical dittuseness  and  irregularity  of  Platd,  Thus 
was  the  Christian  student  invited  to  the  study  of  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle;  and  thus  loo  has  the  name  of  Aris- 
totle been  identified  with  that  of  Logical  Philosopher 
An  imperfect  Logic,  indeed,  was  already  lau^ht,  drawn 
from  the  Stoic  School,  which  being  more  accordant 
with  the  degenerate  Philosophy  of  the  later  days  of 
Greece,  had  sujieraeded  that  of  Ari«totle.  But  the 
Heretics  of  the  lid  and  Illd  Centuries  had  infested  the 
citadel  of  Orthodoxy  wilh  missiles  furnished  from  the 
dialectical  armoury  of  Aristotle  himself.  And  this  cir- 
cumstance, whilst  it  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  genera),^ — tor  the  heresy 
of  his  readers  was  imputed  to  the  system  of  the  Philo- 
sopher,«-po  in  ted  out  t^  the  Orthodox,  at  the  same  time, 
the  resources  for  improving  their  own  argumentative 
power. 

The  disciples  af  Plato  in  the  Church  strenuously  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  Aristotle's  Philosophy,  not 
only  as  Church  men,  btii  as  Philosophers*  They  had 
carried  to  on  extreme  the  very  doctrine  tn  the  system 
of  Plato,  which  Aristotle  had  impugned  with  the  severity 
of  his  powerful  reasoning.  They  were,  therefore,  still 
more  strongly  opposed  to  Aristotle  than  the  original 
School  of  the  Academy.  The  theory  of  Ideas  wa«, 
according  to  Plato,  the  cardinal  point  of  all  Truth  ;  so 
far  as  the  Ideas  were  Ihe  abstract  intellectual  realities 
from  which  all  objects  of  the  sensible  universe  derived 
their  enisle  nee.  But  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
his  doctrines  atiopted  by  his  Alexandri&n  followers,  and 
through  them  current  in  the  Chrisimn  Church,  the  Ideas 
were  the  eternal  reasons  of  things  as  they  are  contem^ 
plated  by  the  Divine  Intellect  The  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  entirely  destitute  of  any  thing  tike  enthusiasm, 
po^essing  no  attraction  for  the  imaginative  and  ibe 
mystic,  seemed  to  those  already  enamoured  of  the  pleas- 
ing reveries  of  Platonism,  a  oold«  atheistical  system  that 
tied  down  the  intellect  to  the  mere  things  of  sense,  de- 


priving it  of  its  high  and  ennobling  contemplations  of 
the  Divine  Being.* 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  entire  neglect  info 
which  all  other  portions  of  Aristotle  fell,  except  the 
Logical  Treatises,  These  were  neutral  in  the  matter  of 
Theolngy.  They  contained  the  rules  of  a  universal 
metht>ii,  equally  applicable  io  all  subjects.  They  coin- 
cided, however,  with  Ihe  system  of  ihc  Platonists,  in- 
asmuch as  that  was  in  Itself  an  application  of  the  Plii- 
lo^ophy  of  Language  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature, 
Plato,  indeed,  had  assigned  the  name  of  Dialectic  to 
the  highest  Philosophy,  a  description  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  trans  form  at  ion  of  it  into  the  Logical 
Philosophy  of  the  Schools.  Thu^s  were  the  two  systems, 
the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelic,  imperceptibly  blended 
t<^ther.  The  Aristotelic,  repulsive  in  its  dryneits  of 
methodical  di'scussion,  and  disappointing  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  heart,  Dblained  a  support  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Platonism  :  whilst  Platoiiism,  too  imaginative 
in  its  own  unmixed  nature,  loo  evanescent  in  its  ab- 
stractions for  the  herd  of  Pliilofeophers,  descended  la 
conversation  w  ith  men  of  humble  genius,  and  combated 
the  religious  di-sputant  with  reasonings  drawti  from  the 
practical  Philosophy  of  the  Peripatetic  School. 

This  union  of  the  two  systems  was  never  indeed 
completely  ctfected  until  Ihe  mature  period  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy  which  was  the  result  of  it;  nntti 
the  period,  that  is,  of  Alhert  the  Great  and  Aqninus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  XI I  Ith  Century,  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  see  the  two  streams  running  logether> 
sometimes  joined  in  one  channel,  sometimes  receding 
from  each  other.  We  clearly  recognise,  as  we  cast 
the  eye  over  the  p^^e  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  two 
classes  of  Theologinn^,  the  Mystic  and  the  Argumenfa' 
live ;  the  ivpresentatn'Tes  of  each  of  Ihe  two  combined 
Philosophies,  and  each  representing  that  combi nation 
in  process.  For  the  Mystic  is  Argumentative  ;  and  the 
Argnjmentative  betrays  a  tendency  to  mysticism  :  both, 
in  feet,  working  on  parlid,  undeveloped  views  of  one 
and  the  same  principle — that  very  Scholasticism  to 
which  their  labours  separately  tended.  The  Mystic, 
indeed,  as  the  representative  of  the  original  Church 
Philosophy,  is  found  continually  charging  on  the  argu- 
merjtaii^e  Theologian  the  heresy  of  his  Logic;  but  the 
Logician,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  innovator,  so  far 
from  retorting  the  censure  of  mysticism  on  his  oppo- 
nent, is  anxious  to  show  his  own  contem[dative  spirit 
amidst  all  the  rigour  and  homeliness  of  his  reasonings. 
These  struggles  for  ascendency  between  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelic  systems,  antecedently  to  their  pcifect 
union  in  Scholasticism,  identified  themselves  with  the 
coufbcts  which  have  ever  existed  in  the  buiimn  niind^ 
and  which  the  condiilon  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Agf;  greatly  fomented,  between  Faith  and  flcason,  und 
Authority  and  Reason.  Soon  the  Mystics  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  dignity  and  merit  of  supporting  the 
Faith  as  handed  down  by  the  Fathers  in  its  divine  sim- 
plicity, whilst  the  Logicians  were  characterised  as  tlie 
impugners  of  authority  and  assertors  of  Reason  against 
Revelation.  Both  however  were,  as  we  have  said,  urging 
forward  the  same  principle,  the  construction  of  a  divine 
Philosophy,  in  which  Faith  and  Reason,  Authority  and 
Reason,  should  meet  together  and  coalesce.  The  Mys- 
tics   Accomplished    this    by    internal    processes    oi  the 

*  The  cxi«teoce  of  a  Work  attributt^d  to  Jiutio  Martyr,  ratitlod 
Evfrtw  JrittQtelicomm  Lhgmatumi  is  an  evidvnce  to  thti  point 
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intellect,  pursuin^r  the  Ideas  of  divine  truth  by  an  ima- 
ginary spiritualization  of  the  thouj^hts  to  the  utmost 
abstractedness  from  the  world.  The  Logical  Theologian 
only  more  avowedly  trod  the  same  path,  pursuing 
the  same  ideas  by  the  scientific  methods  of  definition, 
analysis,  and  argument. 

The  two  great  leaders  in  the  formation  of  this  system 
were  Augustine,  at  the  close  of  the  IVth  Century  and 
commencement  of  the  Vth,  and  Boethius  about  a  century 
afterwards.  Augustine,  as  a  venerated  head  of  the 
Church,  whose  voice  was  received  as  decisive  of  all  pdnta 
of  controversy,  set  the  example  in  his  own  writings  of  a 
speculative  Theology,  in  which  the  truths  of  Revelation 
were  subjected  to  argumentative  discussion.  Whilst  his 
authority  overruled  the  refractory  reasonings  of  heresy,  he 
established  by  the  course  of  his  own  disputations,  ortho- 
dox principles  of  religious  speculation.  Still  in  Augustine 
the  Theologian  prevailed  over  the  Philosopher.  In  Boe- 
thius, on  the  contrary.  Philosophy  was  supreme.  This 
may  be  seen  in  his  well-known  Treatise  On  the  Coiuola- 
iion  of  PhiloMophy ;  in  which  it  is  not  Christianity,  but 
Philosophy,  that  whispers  peace  to  the  troubled  soul, 
and  pours  the  balm  into  its  wounds.  This  excellent  and 
great  man  formed  the  patriotic  design  of  laying  a  broad 
basis  of  Latin  Philosophy,  by  transfusing  the  stores  of 
Greek  wisdom  into  the  Latin  Language.  His  project 
was  vast  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  agent,  how- 
ever energetic.  Though,  however,  he  accomplished  but 
little  in  the  way  of  translation,  his  exertions  were  fully 
instrumental  in  introducing  to  the  Latin  world  that 
Eclectic  method  of  Philosophy,  which  aflerwards  ripened 
into  Scholasticism.  This  Eclectic  method,  having  for 
its  express  object,  to  establish  a  concord  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle,*  was  the  ultimate  form  which  the  Greek 
Philosophy  had  received  in  the  School  of  Athens, 
where  Boethius  himself  had  imbibed  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  imperfectly  maintained  through  the  centuries 
intermediate  to  the  Age  of  Boethius  and  that  of  Albert 
and  Aquinas.  During  this  period,  when  Philosophy  be- 
gan at  length  once  more  to  emerge  from  the  pressure  of 
Ecclesiastical  authority,  speculative  men  were  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  resume  the  thread  of  their  lost  Philoso- 
phy, and  in  making  desultory  experimental  efforts.  The 
first  great  effort  was  that  of  the  celebrated  John  Scotus 
Erigena  in  the  IXth  Century.  And  this  is  charac- 
terised, as  we  might  have  expected,  by  a  wild  metaphy- 
sical mysticism  ;  such  as  the  religious  spirit  of  the  prece- 
ding Ages  would  have  suggested  to  a  philosophic  mind, 
anxiously  seeking  to  think  for  itself,  yet  encumbered  with 
the  heavy  armour  of  a  severe  ecclesiastical  authority. 
A  mind  so  circumstanced  finds  its  relief  in  explaining 
away,  by  principles  of  Philosophy,  the  opinions  im- 
posed on  its  passive  belief;  and  instead  of  simply 
making  Reason  subservient  to  the  defence  and  exposition 
of  doctrines,  overwhelms  the  sacred  Truth  with  the 
officiousness  of  its  speculation.      The   mixed   system 

♦  Effo  omne  ArittotelU  oput  quodcumque  in  manus  venerit,  in 
Romanum  stylum  vertnu^  eorum  omnium  commenta  Latind  oratione 
praacribam  ;  ut  ti  quid  ex  Logicto  Arlit  tubtiiitaie,  et  ex  moraiit 
gravitate  petitia^  et  ex  naturalia  acumine  veriiaiit,  ab  Arittotele  con- 
Mcriptum  ett,  id  omne  ordinaium  trantferam  j  aique  id  qw>dam 
iumine  commentaiionis  illuMtrem ;  omnetque  Platoni*  Dialogoi  ver» 
t^ndoyvel  etiam  eommentando^  in  Latinam  redigam  formam.  Hit 
warcdit,  non  equidem  eoniempterim  Ari»toteliM  Piatoniaque  tententitu 
in  utiam  quodammodo  revocare  cfmeordiamy  et  in  kia  «os,  non  ui 
pleriquf  diiaentir^  in  omnibut,  ted  in  pieritque  qua  tunt  in  PAilowo^ 
9kid  maxime  conaentire,  denionttremf  Sfc,  Boethiui,  Comment,  in 
Hh.  de  Interpretatione, 


accordingly,  compounded  of  the  Philosophies  of  Plato    Thoi 
and  Aristotle,  degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  Erigena,    Aquii 
from  the  more  sober  method  of  the  Athenian  School,  ^•^ 
into  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria. 
Others  again,  as  Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  the  Xlth 
Century,  exemplified  more  of  the  Aristotelic  character : 
whilst  Abelard  seems  to  vibrate  between  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  combination, — a  Platonist  where  he  pro- 
fessedly teaches  Theology  ;  a  disciple  of  the  Aristotelic 
School  in  the  rigour  and  positiveness  of  his  abstract 
reasonings. 

The  confusion  and  misery  prevailing  in  the  West  Influen 
during  the  Xth  Century  produced  a  retrograde  move-  ^?^ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  Literature.  The  feudal  anarchy  "^■™' 
which  then  desolated  a  large  portion  of  Christendom, 
threw  the  labourer  in  the  field  of  Science  on  the  re- 
sources supplied  by  the  Arabian  Literature  of  those 
times.  The  only  conspicuous  name  which  emerges  out 
of  the  storms  and  clouds  of  this  period,  to  preserve  the 
tradition  of  Latin  Philosophy,  is  that  of  Gerbert,  whose  re-  GoboL 
putation  for  Learning  cast  a  lustre  on  the  P^pal  throne  to 
which  he  was  elevated  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  IL 
He,  it  appears,  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Arabian  Phi- 
losophers  of  Spain  for  that  Learning  which  rendered  him 
the  prodigy  of  his  Age.  The  Arabians,  studious  of  phy- 
sical and  mathematicalScience,had  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  portions  of  Aristotle's  Philosophy,  which  had 
been  neglected  in  the  West, — the  physicad  and  metaphy- 
sical Treatises.  By  the  aid  of  these  they  had  elaborated 
an  artificial  Theurgic  system,  subsidiary  to  the  imaginary 
processes  of  Magic  and  Alchemy.  From  them  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  in  the  West  derived  that  bias  towards 
notions  of  Pantheism,  which  is  shown  in  the  speculations 
of  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  Centuries.  A  system  drawn  from 
Commentators  on  Aristotle  was  naturally  confounded,  in 
fYip  ignorance  of  those  times,  with  the  Philosophy  of 
A  >totIe  himself.  Hence  was  occasioned  a  still  greater 
o|;  iisition  to  the  reception  of  his  writings.  We  find  in 
the  Xllth  Century  "  the  books  of  David  de  Dinant,and 
Amalric,  and  Maurice  the  Spaniard,''  which  taught  the 
Pantheistic  system  of  the  Arabians,  expressly  reprobated 
by  Papal  decrees,  and  with  them,  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle.* 
But  Albert  and  Aquinas,  by  a  more  enlarged  study  of 
the  Works  of  Aristotle,  removed  that  prejudice  which 
the  association  of  Arabian  notions  with  his  system  of 
Nature  had  engendered.  They  laboured  against  that 
sequaciousness  of  the  Arabian  Science,  which  speculat- 
ing Christians  had  displayed.  Aquinas  more  parti- 
cularly, as  the  less  addicted  to  physical  inquiry,  tended 
to  give  right  views  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's  Philoso- 
phy, and  by  his  exposition  of  it  to  establish  it  in  the 
Church,  and  thus  restore  that  original  Eclectic  Philosophy 
of  which  Boethius  had  set  the  example  to  the  Latins. 

At  first  then,  we  should  observe,  when  Aristotle  was  Ism^ 
united  with  Plato  in  the  Church  system,  it  was  only  the  of  tteli 
Logical  treatises  of  Aristotle  that  were  studied.  Of  these,  *»J^ 
that  entitled  The  Categories^  or  the  Predica^  was  the  chief  ^^"^^^ 
object  of  attention,  and  soon  the  exclusive  one.  Logic, 
indeed,  being  studied  with  a  view  to  polemics,  was  ne- 
cessarily   very  imperfectly  studied.     The  elementary 


•  Non  ieganiwr  iibri  Arittote/it  de  MetapkptieS  et  de  XtdunH 
Phiiotophid,  nee  tummm  de  iiwdem^  oMi  de  docirind  htagigtri  David 
de  Dinant,  out  Amairici  Amretiei,  amt  Mauricii  Hitpmu.  Launoii 
de  Var.  Arietot,  Fortund  m  Acad,  Parie,  Bulm  Hiti.  Acad.  Pkms^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  82.  ^ 
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iogttphy.  (heory  of  the  Science*  that  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
^*v^^  it  if*  the  imture  of  Lang-uage,  principally  atlractetl  notice. 
For  that  which  engaged  ihe  atlention  of  controversialists 
was  the  extent  of  sit?;nificalion  of  terms,  the  difTerences  of 
the  several  notions  included  in  them»  and  their  exact  de- 
finition. This  was  the  kind  of  Science  chiefly  required  in 
order  to  TheolojjJcal  disputation.  It  was  important  to  be 
able  to  defend  certain  expressions  in  the  enunciation  of 
doctrines,  or  to  exclude  others  broug^ht  forward  by  the 
hertjtic, — to  remove  allep^ed  consequences  by  distinc- 
tions,— and  to  stale  in  explicit  terms  the  notions  em- 
braced in  any  particular  dogmatic  expression.  Hence 
we  find  that  portion  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle*  which 
was  most  applicable  to  this  purpose*  prinfr[)ally,  or  rather 
exclusively,  studied  until  the  Xlllth  Century,  Other 
Lo«j»cal  Treatises  of  Aristotle  besides  the  Categories  ex- 
isted in  Latin  translations.  But  these,  as  John  of  Salis* 
bury,  writiug:  in  the  Xltth  Century,  indignantly  com- 
plains, were  quite  disused  in  his  time  ;*  and  no  Logic 
was  tolerated  in  the  Schools,  but  such  as  was  conver* 
iant  about  the  mere  technicalities  of  the  sterile  Art  then 
professed.  To  state  the  truth,  indeed,  Aristotle  himself, 
though  the  name  of  Arisiode  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  reasoners  of  the  Middle  Age  as  that  of  the  great 
Master  of  their  Art,  was  absolutely  uuknowu  to  them. 
Abstracts  drawn  from  translations  and  comments  of  the 
IVlh,  Vlh,  and  Vlih  Centuries  had  superseded  the 
originals,  even  on  the  narrow  ground  to  which  his  Logical 
h  Science  had  been  reduced, 

Ibity  of  To  judge  then  of  the  true  internal  character  of  Scho- 
™*^*"",  lasticism,  we  must  view  it  at  that  point  of  its  progress, 
lutiui,  where  those  principles  which  presided  over  its  fornmtion 
were  at  length  fully  developed ;  at  the  period,  that  is  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  is  eminently  the  Philosopher  of 
the  Schools,  the  creature  of  the  system  which  had  then 
obtained  its  full  strength.  We  see  in  him,  that  ncuteness 
which  the  polemical  spirit  had  fostered  in  the  Church  ; 
that  narrowness  which  the  limited  range  of  studies  had 
necessarily  engendered  ;  that  servility  to  authority  which 
the  magisterial  power  of  the  Latin  Church  had  engraved 
on  the  mtnd  of  the  pious  votary  ;  that  Ijoldness  of  spe- 
culation at  the  same  time»  which  Philosophical  talents, 
pent  up  within  the  barriers  of  a  technical  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  would  naturally  acquire,  and  by  which  they 
would,  however  imperfectly,  assert  their  conscious  dig- 
nity and  vigour.  After  Aquinas  there  is  evidently  a 
decline  in  the  character  of  Scholasticism,  There  were 
not  wanting  men  of  considerable  power  of  mind  to  carry 
on  the  system.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of 
^il?"***  John  Duns  Scotus  and  William  Ockam ;  names  indeed 
well  nigh  forgotten  in  these  days,  particularly  in  this 
Country,  from  the  darkness  which  the  reformation  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion  has  spread  over  their  volumes^ 
but  by  no  means  meriting  that  silence  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  Hooker  indeed  has  honoured  Scotus  with 
the  appellation  of**  the  wittiest  of  the  School  Divines,"t 
But  Ockam  especially  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
among  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  improved 
Science  of  the  X  Vllth  and  XVIIIth  Centuries;  as  having 
inculcated  by  his  Logical  theory  the  unjustly  vilified 
doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  and  so  far  led  men  from 
that  exclusive  devotion  to  mere  abstractions  which 
Schoiaaticism  had  taught,  to  look  also  to  experience  for 
inform&tion  and  sciencep     But  in  depicting  the  form  of 


iitiam 


♦  Metaiogicut^  lib.  iii.  c  b.  p*  859, 
t  £«•/.  /*©%,  book  i.  c.  1  U 
YOI*  XI, 


Scholasticism,  we  must  pronounce  both  these  eminent  men  ITw 
far  inferior  to  Aquinas,  as  representatives  of  its  genuine  ^^^ 
features  at  its  maturity.  They  present  its  features  rather 
under  distortion  and  caricature  ;  the  less  graceful  charac- 
terislics  being  magnified  to  an  undue  proportion,  though 
but  slightly  varied  J'rom  the  original  outlines.  In  them 
and  in  the  later  Schoolmen  generally,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Refofmati  on,  there  is  more  of  the  parade  of  Logic,  a 
more  formal  enumeration  of  arguments,  a  more  burthen- 
some  importunity  of  syllogizing,  with  less  of  the  philoso* 
phical  power  of  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  subject 
discussed.  The  dryness  again  inseparable  trom  the  Scho- 
lastic methotl  is  carried  to  excess  in  the  later  writers;  and 
perspicuity  of  style  is  altogether  neglected.  The  patient 
Schoolman  of  the  latter  Age,  plods  his  way  through  the 
desert  sands  of  his  journey,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a 
traveller  through  the  most  picturesque  country;  care- 
less,  as  it  would  seem,  who  may  follow  him,  so  he  may 
himself  reach  the  given  point.  The  same  faults  exist  in 
Aquinas:  but  in  him  they  are  rendered  less  otlensive  by 
his  greater  art  tn  the  management  of  the  method  of  dis- 
putation. It  is  not,  perhaps,  eaying  too  much,  lo  give 
him  the  praise  of  even  exciting  interest  in  his  reader; — ■ 
no  small  merit,  when  we  think  of  the  intrinsic  repulsive- 
ness  of  tljc  method  itself.  To  refer  more  particularly  to 
his  greatest  Work,  his  Snm  of  Theology ^  the  admirable 
order  which  reigns  throughout  it,  the  regular  succession 
of  the  several  Questions  adduced  for  discussion,  and  the 
combination  of  the  mass  of  particulars  into  one  whole, — 
certainly  impart  an  attractiveness  to  the  Work,  of  which, 
on  the  first  superficial  examination  of  its  contents,  it 
would  seem  utterly  incapable.  ^ 

These  remarks  should  be  extended,  on  the  other  side,  Chuu 
to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Aquiuas,  Peter  Lorn-  of  Pete 
bard  and  Albert,  If  we  assign  to  Lombard  I  he  merit  ^"J^* 
of  having  laid  the  literary  groundwork  of  Scholasticism  J^  ^* 
by  his  Book  of  the  Sentences;  we  must  at  the  same 
time  deny  him  any  other  merit  in  the  comparison  with 
Aquinas*  Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  than  the  Work 
itself  in  point  of  thought.  This  absence,  indeed,  of  all 
purely  intellectual  meritisthe  great  cause  of  that  Ecclesi* 
aslical  sanction  which  Ihe  Book  of  the  Sentences  obtained. 
The  timidity  of  the  speculation  charmed  to  rest  the 
jealous  feeling  of  spiritual  authority  :  and  with  son 
passing  slight  objections,  it  was  allowed  to  descend  inl 
the  Schools  as  a  manual  of  Orthodox  Theolog)',  It  lhu»«^ 
gave  a  license  for  Theological  speculation,  whilst  it  marked* 
out  exactly  the  lists  within  which  th<  Religious  tournat*. 
ment  should  be  held.  It  embodied  in  itself,  that  la, 
those  narrow,  exclusive  principles  on  which  the  system 
of  education  in  the  Latin  world  had  been  all  along  pro- 
ceeding ;  reducing  them  to  these  two  general  ones  :  firsts 
that  no  authority  sanctioned  by  the  Church  should  be 
qucslioned  ;  secondly,  that  nothing  should  be  attempted 
to  be  established,  independently  of  those  authorities,  or 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  them.  The  discern* 
ment  of  Lombard  appears  in  his  having  seized  the  spirit 
of  his  Age,  and  with  a  prophetic  sagacity  laid  a  founda* 
tion  on  which  the  shrewder  genius  of  his  successors  in 
Scholasticism  might  build  securely.*  But  his  Work  iS' 
nothing  more  than  a  rough  foundation  as  compared 
with  the  fabric  of  the  Summa  of  Aquinas. 

Nor   again   can   we   consider   the  Works  of  Albert,  Contm 
though  more  closely  resembling  those  of  Aquinas,  aa  Altwjrt 
presenting  an  equally  comprehensive   and  masterly  dis-  ■*'^^^*^" 
play  of  the  character  of  Scholasticism,     Albert  had  in 
view  rather  to  imitate  the  method  of  Aristotle,  following 
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ji^^^iiqitij.  ttaroug'hoat  the  Physkal  Treatises,  supplying,  as  he  him- 
'  self  says,  parts  either  omitted  or  lost,  and  elucidating  by 
digressions  what  was  obscure  or  doubtful  in  the  Greek 
Philosopher.*  He  affects  more  the  character  of  the  Phi- 
losopher than  of  the  Theologian ;  though,  in  the  School- 
man, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  more  particu- 
larly presently,  the  two  functions  were  almost  coinckient, 
as  in  Aquinas,  indeed,  they  are  completely.  Employment 
strictly  Ecclesiastical  was  uncongenial  to  his  taste.  For 
a  time  he  was  drawn  from  his  Philosophic  seclusion  to 
the  more  busy  station  of  the  Bishopric  of  Ratisbon  :  but 
a  restless  hankering  afler  his  loved  studies,  and  an  im- 
patience of  the  detail  of  official  duties,  very  soon  induced 
bim  to  renounce  the  incompatible  charge.  His  devotion 
to  Physical  studies  espedally  is  evident,  from  the  title  of 
Magician,  by  which  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Age 
charactersed  his  mysterious  operations  on  Nature. 
Alchyroy  and  Astrology  found  in  him  an  ardent  devotee  ; 
and  such  was  the  repute  which  he  obtained  for  his  mystic 
science,  that,  in  fact,  he  is  more  known  in  modem  times 
for  these  pursuits  than  for  his  Scholastic  disputations,  t 
Aquinas,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  the  proper  path  tk 
the  Scholastic  Theologian  with  an  undivided  attention. 
He  regarded  the  attempt  to  explore  the  secrets  of  Nature 
with  a  superstitious  dread ;  so  far  that,  on  seeing  the 
speaking  automaton  which  the  art  of  Albert  had  con- 
structed, in  a  paroxysm  of  pious  horror  he  dashed  it  to 
pieces,  dissolving  the  demon-spell  to  which  he  attributed 
the  wonder. 

The  voice  of  fame,  indeed,  has  not  unreasonably  dis- 
criminated between  the  master  and  the  disdple,  in 
awarding  to  the  one  the  title  of  the  Great,  expressive  of 
the  prodigy  of  his  Learning  and  Science ;  to  the  other, 
that  of  the  Saint,  and  the  Angelic,  characteristic  of  the 
devout,  theological  Philosopher. 

There  is  yet  another  important  circumstance  by 
which  Aquinas  is  distinguished,  not  only  from  Albert, 
but  from  all  other  Scholastics.  There  is  nxne  of  the 
literary  spirit  about  him.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  Criti- 
cism : — for  the  Critical  Art  couki  not  have  lived  in  such 
days,  when  examination  of  principles  was  forbidden  ground 
to  the  Religionist  and  the  Philosopher: — still  there  are 
attempts  at  Criticism  to  be  seen  in  his  writings.  He 
ventures  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  translation  of 
passages  of  Aristotle,  to  compare  diffsrent  versions, 
and  to  qualify  his  own  exposition  by  examination  of  con- 
flicting authorities.  But  we  see  nothing  of  this  in 
Albert,  who  is  content  to  follow  his  text  with  an  unscru- 

♦  Albert  Map.  Phytic,  lib.  L  tract.  1.  torn.  xi.  p.  I. 

•f  The  following  passage  from  Albert  suffideutly  tettSfiet  to  hit 
enthusiasm  in  Alchemy.  Haring  spoken  of  his  laborious  travels, 
and  the  inquiries  he  had  panned  for  aseextaining  tiie  troth  of  the 
Science,  but  for  a  long  time  without  any  satisfactory  result;  be 
adds :  E^ro  vera  non  dnperavi,  quin/actrem  iaboret  et  ettpenmu  in/- 
nitoi,  vigiiatUy  et  de  ioco  ad  iocum  migrant  omni  tempore,  ac  medi' 
ikau,  ncut  dicit  Ameena;  d  kae  ret  ett,  quomodo  ett  f  etrinon  eH, 
fuamod^  mm  eti  t  Tmdem  pertetmmi  ttudenda,  medHamdo,  iako- 
nmdo  m  •peribtu  t^/utdem,  qtuntgrne  qttod  qmarebam  imvemi,  mm  ta 
med  sdemiid,  ted  ex  Spirit^  Saneti  gratii  Unde  quum  taperem 
et  intelli^erem,  quod  naturam  ntperaret,  diligeniku  ffigilare  capi 
in  deeoctwidbta  et  ntbUmatiomhu,  toiutiom^  et  dtttUfationibtu, 
mrationAut,  H  eoMnatiomkut,  atque  ooagiUaiiomhu  mleltimmm,  et  «n 
mmMt  oMia  lakorUma,  dmee  intern,  etm  pouikiiem  tremammtniionem 
im  tolem  et  hmam.    Albert  Mag.  libeU,  de  Aloktm-  vrmfkt. 

So  eztensiTo  was  the  fame  of  Albert,  that  William*  of  Holland, 
passing  by  the  way  of  Cologne,  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  Professor  of 
m  day.  On  this  eeeasion,  Albert  astonished  his  Royal  nsiter  by 
producing  in  the  depth  of  Winter  from  the  garden  of  tiie  cloister 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  Spring.  The  arti6cial  skill  of  the  hot-housa 
was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  the  niagtc  art  of  the  Philosopher. 
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pulous  and  servile  docility.  A  still  greater  test  of  the 
literary  spirit  of  Aquinas  is  given,  in  the  care  expended 
by  him  on  anew  translation  of  Aristotle.  At  his  desire* 
a  Dominican,  by  name  Henry  or  William  of  Brabant, 
made  a  new  translation  of  the  Treatises  of  Aristotle  from 
the  Greek  original.*  Hitherto  the  versions  used  were 
principally  drawn,  not  immediately  from  the  Greek,  but 
indirectly  from  the  Arabic,  or  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  or 
Persian  ;  and  sometimes  firotn  venioiui  that  had  passed 
through  several  of  these  secondary  chaimels.  For  it  was 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  Organon  tluit  Boethius  had 
translated,  and  in  this  century  many  Treatises  of  Aristotle, 
which,  if  not  unknown  before  «mong  the  Christians  of 
the  West,  had  at  any  rate  fallen  into  disuse,  were  brought 
into  the  Schools,  either  from  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  or 
directly  from  Constantinople  and  the  East.  Many  of 
these  were  brought  in  that  form,  in  which  the  svccessive 
tranfusion  from  Language  to  Language  only  imperfectly 
represented  the  sense  of  the  Philosopher.  It  argues  no 
little  vigour  of  mind  in  Aquinas  at  such  a  time,  to  have 
provided  for  a  more  genuine  acquaintance  with  the  PM- 
losophy,  which  was  destined  to  hold  a  permanent  domi- 
nion in  the  Church  and  to  absorb  into  its  vortex  Uie  whole 
of  Christian  Theology.  By  some,  indeed,  the  work  of 
translation  has  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  himsel£  But 
besides  the  express  testimonies  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  no  ground  to  think  that  he  was  at  all  eoquaint^  with 
theCrreek  Language.  References  to  Greek  words  occur 
in  his  writings :  but  these  are  evidently  drawn  from 
second-hand  authorities.  Indeed,  the  busineas  of  timns- 
lation  may  be  regarded  as  properly  a  professional  one^ 
The  Philosopher  superintended  the  task;  whilst  the 
learned  Jew,  or  Saracen,  conversant  with  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Arabic  Languages,  was  engaged  in  the 
actual  process  of  trimslation.  The  Christian  Phiioso- 
pher  resorting  to  Toledo,  had  the  Greek  text  inlerprsted 
to  him  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  the  Moorish,  or  Spanish 
Language  spoken  there ;  and  then  himself  rendered  the 
interpretation  so  given  into  Latin.t  The  new  transla- 
tions, indeed,  which  Aquinas  was  instrumental  in  pnv 
ducing,  were  probably  little  more  than  collations  of  those 
already  extant,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  variations; 
and  not  original  versions  founded  on  a  simple  study  of 
the  original  Greek. 

In  setting  forth  then  a  general  view  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Aquinas,  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  we  are  taking  a 
survey  of  Scholasticism  in  its  most  general  form,  the 
proper  characteristic  of  its  nature,  independently  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  which  may  have  accidentally  modi- 
fied it  in  partj 
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*  WiikehnuM  de  BrmbanlU  Ordmit  Frmdieaiamm  tnmtimiii  ommm 
iibros  Ariatotelu,  de  Or€oco  in  Latinnm,  verbttm  e  verho,  qmA  /nritfa 
tione  tcholaret  adhue  hodiernd  die  uttmlur  in  tcMit  nd  instantuan 
S.  Thomte  de  Jqumo  Doctork,  Jmit,  Jmmgm.  Chren.  SUm.  tpmd 
JLmdenbrog.  p.  206. 

Eodem  autem  tempore,  anno  mamrum  CkritU  127],  Bemriem 
BraboMiimu,  Dominicanut,  rogatu  D,  TTmmm,  e  Grteco  im  ^fMR 
Latinam,  de  verho  ad  verhum,  trontfhi  cmnet  lihroa  Arittoietit. 
Aibertut  ygut  ett  veteri  trantioHome  qmnm  Boetkianamffoeemi.  Atem- 
fin.  jhmmi,  Baitr,  lib.  vti.  c.  7. 

Jourdam,  Reek,  Crit,  ntr  tJgttifOrigime  dm  TVmd,  Lm,  djhm- 
M£,  Pr  266. 

t  This  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  Michael  Scot,  liie 
Albeit,  also,  more  known  fiyr  Magie  than  for  Philoaopfay,  perfonned 
hSatranslationaor  Aristotle.  Hewa  at  Tbledo, —gaged  ipttisWorft, 
hi  1217.  Christian  etodeatt  need  tolem  a*  Tsledo  the  MBeromancy 
of  the  Arabians.     See  Jourdain^  Beeh.  Criiiquet,  ^.  p.  139.  235. 

I  Aquinas  is  particularly  selected  by  Dante  to  represent  the  Phi- 
losophers of  the  Schools. 
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In  examitiinff  into  any  Phttosophy,  there  are  two  lead- 
ing points  to  which  wc  naUirally  ach'erl .  1.  the  sub- 
stance itseU'of  the  Phil(jsoj»hy ;  or  the  principlea  in  the 
clilJ'erent  departnoenta  of  liuman  knowledge,  of  whioh  it 
actnally  consmta :  2.  the  metliud  on  which  it  prooeeda ; 
what  data  it  aaaumes,  and  in  what  order  it  appljca 
these  for  ihe  construction  of  its  system. 

Now  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sclioolnien  these  two 
points  of  view  meet  in  one.     We  have   shown   how  the 
method  of  Aristotle  was  gradually  superindu<»d  on  the 
ipriaci-    ^^'^^^^''^^ed  Platonism  of  the  Churchy     The  introduction 
itofFhi-  of  so  powerful  an  ally  was  the  means  of  revolutionizing 
jophy,        the  system  to  whose  aid  it  was  brought.     The  Philoio- 
ph y  so  constantly  eng^|i;ed  in  the  6eld  with  the  heretical 
disputant,  obtained  a  practical  ascendency  founded  on  its 
actual  «^er\'ices  in  the  emerpr^ncies  of  the  Faith.  Not  that 
we  are  to  suppoae  that  Platonism  was  extinct  in  the 
Church,    even    when    the    Aristotelic   Philosophy     tri* 
I  iimphed.     This  would  be  to  mistake  the  tme  character 

I  of  Scholasticism,  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  never 

abandoned  its  first  attachment  to  the  Platonic  mysticism. 
But  Platonism  was  the  strong  under-current    The  Aris- 
totelic Philosophy  was  the  tide  that  tlowed  on  the  sur- 
I  fiice,  propelled  by  every  wind  and  storm  that  vexed  the 

Church. 

The  Aristotelic  Philosophy,  accordingly,  being*  culti- 
vated  only  as  a  Science  of  defence*  and  consequently 
►  established  as  a  Log:ical    Philosophy*   what  was  in  its 

*  proper  nature  simply  a  method  of  discussion,  became  in 

^  the  result  an  organ   of  investigation,  and  a  Science  also 

^  of  the  first  principles  of  every  other  Science.     This  was 

,  ill  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  Aristotle  himself: 

'  for   the  great  service   rendered   by  him  to  the   cause  of 

Scientific  Truth,  was,  that  he  separated  Logic  from  the 
I  Metaphysics  with  which  it  had  been  confounded  in  all 

^  former  systems.    But  the  Church  Philosophers,  cleaving 

I  to   the  original  misconceptions  of  the  Pbtomc  Schools, 

brought  back  that  confusion,  and  perpetuated  it  in  their 
own  artificial  mode  of  philosophizing. 
te«of  The  Science  of  Logic,   leading  us  to  consider  the 

(confu-  manner  in  which  general  princi pies  are  applied  to  the 
are  f  ^  deduction  and  communication  of  knowledge,  is  apt  on 
that  account  to  give  the  delusive  idea  of  its  power  to 
interpret  the  secrets  of  Nature,  The  universality  of  the 
terms  of  Language  is  mistaken  fJ^r  the  genendization  of 
facts.  Because,  as  we  may  explain  this  more  fully,  we 
discover  by  TOESoning  fi*om  words  as  the  signs  of  our 
ideas,  a  vast  variety  of  particulars  involved  in  general 
notions,  (every  argument  being  ia  fact  a  deduction  of 
«ome  particular  out  of  a  more  general  principle,)  we 
seem  to  have  occasion  only  to  study  the  abstractions  de- 
fioled  by  words»  to  obtain  a  universal  Science,  Plato's 
Philosophy  carried  this  notion  to  the  utmost  point, 
irtating  it  in  the  form  of  his  well-known  theory — that 
kiK>w ledge  is  nothing  but  reminiscence.  Aud  the  same 
theory  has  been  expressed  by  Modems  under  a  still 
more  paradoxical  form — that  Science  is  nothing  but  a 
Language  well  arranged.  The  most  abstract  ideas  be- 
come, according  to  such  a  view,  the  most  adequate  and 
true  conceptions  of  things  as  comprehending  untler  the 
most  scientific  form  the  infinite  variety  of  subordinate 
particulars.  Such  a  Philosophy  resolves  itself  into  a 
system  of  Idealism.  By  realizing  the  mere  abstractions 
of  the  Mind,  and  at  once  converting  Metaphysical  Truth 
into  Physical,  aud  Physical  into  Metaphysical,  it  results 
in  a  refined  Materialism,  or  Idealism, a  systemic  which 
Metaphysical  Truth  is  all  in  all 
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Such  then,  in  the  general  view  of  its  nature,  waa  the 

Philosophy  of  the  Schools.  It  was  pure  Idealism,  so 
tiur  as  Platonism  predominated  in  it.*  it  was  Realism, 
so  far  as  the  Logioal  or  peculiarly  Aristotelic  character 
pervaded  the  whole  system.  Idealism  describes  the 
system  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded  ;  Realism  describes  the  method  of  in* 
vestigatiou  pursued,  the  action  of  those  Logical  processes 
by  which  it  explored  the  Truth,  We  may  characterise 
Scholasticism  truly,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  de- 
signations, according  as  we  look  to  its  iiiieriuil  naturCi 
or  to  its  Logical  method  of  proceeding, 

Tlie  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  the  only  system  in  which 
Idealism  and  Realism  have  completely  coincided*  Plato 
gave  the  name  indeed  of  Dialectic  to  the  Supreme 
i^cience;  for  the  train  of  thought,  by  which  he  arrived 
at  his  theory  of  Ideas,  naturally  suggested  that  name  aa 
the  designation  of  the  Science  of  Ideas.  But  still  the  Ideal 
or  Metaphysical  character  predominates  over  his  whole 
Philosophy.  He  argues  strenuously,  but  as  if  argument, 
as  such^  was  not  his  concern;  as  if  he  wanted  only  to 
clear  away  by  discusfiion  ihe  obstructions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  present  the  realities  of  the  invisible 
world — the  '*  Ideas '  of  his  system — clearly  before  the 
eye  of  abstract  contemplation.  In  Aristotle  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Realism,  especially  in  his  Piiysical  Philo- 
sophy, which  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  assumed  Scieooe 
of  Nature,  deduced  from  the  abstractions  of  Languagt. 
At  the  same  time  his  general  views  are  entirely  adverse 
to  Idealism,  and  no  Philosopher  of  antiquity  has  dis- 
played so  fully  throughout  his  writings  the  scientific 
value  of  experience  and  observation.  But  in  the  School* 
men.  Idealism  and  Realism  go  hand  in  hand.  In  them, 
there  is  no  proper,  direct  appeal  to  experience  and  obser* 
valion.  The  visible  world  is  to  them  only  a  shadow  and 
type  of  the  Metaphysical ;  a  writing,  as  it  were,  in  cipher, 
to  be  read  by  the  key  of  those  recondite  truths  which 
exist  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  intellect.  But  their 
very  bu?>ines8  is  argumentation.  And  thus  conclusions, 
indicating  nothing  more  than  connections  of  thought  ia 
the  mind,  are  continually  realized  in  their  mode  of  spe- 
culation ;  applied,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  indications  of 
real  connections  in  Nature.  This  Idealism  atul  this 
Realism  corresf>ond  with  the  mystical  and  the  argumen- 
tative character,  which,  as  has  been  already  oWrved, 
were  combined  in  the  system. 

We  find,  indeed,  the  diflerent  Schoolmen,  especially 
after  the  Xlllth  Century*  distinguished  from  each  other 
as  Nominalists  or  Realists.  The  Logical  question  which 
had  attracted  particulBur  notice  in  the  Xlth  Century,  re- 
specting the  nattjre  of  Universals,  as  the  phrase  then 
was,  or  as  to  the  existence  of  objects  corresponding  to 
the  general  Ideas  denoted  by  abstract  terms,  having  been 
silenced  for  a  while  by  the  authority  of  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, was  again  agitated  with  renewed  vigour  in  the 
XIV th  Century,  and  from  that  time  ostensibly  divided 
the  Schools  into  the  two  great  parties  of  Nominalists 
and  Realists.  These  two  classes  included  under  them  a 
greai  variety  of  shades  of  opinion ;  of  which  we  may 
state  the  two  eictremes  to  be ;  on  the  one  hand,  ihe 
opinion  that  regarded  abstract  terms  as  mere  sounds  j  on 
the  other  hand,  that  which  supposed  a  Physical  Being 
corresponding  to  every  abstract  terra*  Stil)  Nominalism, 
as  it  existed  in  the  Scholastic  Ages,  was  rather  a  modifi- 
cation of  Realism,  or  the  exception  from  ihe  general 
system.  It  certainly  preluded  to  a  more  liberal  method 
of  phtlosophiring :  and  this  tendency  appears  to  have 
bh2 
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been  foreseen,  though  indistinctly,  in  the  jealous  oppo- 
sition which  it  excited.  But  the  Scholastic  Nominalists 
were  practically  Realists,  so  far  as  they  pursued  the 
same  mode  of  establishing  truths  by  syllogistic  processes, 
as  those  who  were  Realists  in  theory.  Albert  and  Aqui- 
nas, to  whom  we  have  attributed  the  formation  of  the 
Scholastic  system,  were  avowed  Realists. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  an  intermediate  opinion, 
—that  denoted  in  modern  Philosophy  by  Conceptualism, 
the  Ideal  theory  of  Locke, — was  the  notion  most  generally 
adopted  in  the  subject.  This  was  the  neutral  g^und 
on  which  the  controTertists  on  each  side  seem  to  have 
retired  when  pressed  by  argument  on  the  other.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  word  rei^  from  its  extensive  applica- 
tion to  the  objects  of  thought  as  well  as  to  those  of 
sense,  gave  a  facility  to  the  arguer  for  sliding  from  the 
notion  of  Physical  existence  to  Metaphysical,  and  again 
from  Metaphysical  to  Physical*  An  abstraction  so  vague, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hold  distinctly  in  the 
mind :  so  that  the  theorist  on  a  question  in  which  this 
term  is  so  essentially  involved,  is  apt  to  be  led  astray 
even  in  the  processes  of  his  own  mind  in  forming  his 
view  of  the  subject.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Scholastic  disputant  should  have  found  such  matter  of 
altercation  on  this  speculative  question. 

Nor  was  the  question  by  any  means  so  trifling  as  we 
are  apt  to  suppose  it  at  this  day.  The  whole  system  of 
Scholasticism  depending  on  abstract  general  *  notions, 
whatever  touched  the  character  of  these  first  principles 
of  the  Science,  affected  the  whole  nature  of  the  Science 
deduced  from  them.  It  raised  a  question  whether  the 
speculative  Theology  so  deduced,  were  sound  or  not ; 
and  each  party  therefore  had  to  justify  his  view  on  this 
ground.  About  the  same  period  too,  or  rather  just 
before  the  agitation  of  the  question  concerning  Uni- 
Tersals,  the  discussions  relative  to  the  presence  of 
Christ,  which  had  arisen  in  the  IXth  Century,  began 
to  be  revived.  And  these,  turning  principally  on  the 
notions  attached  to  the  words  reaUy  and  trvly,  were  in- 
timately connected  with  the  theory  of  general  no- 
tions. The  presence  of  Christ,  indeed,  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  asserted  in  the  speculations  of  the  Schools,  was 
that  of  the  abstract  nature  of  Christ :  the  divinity  and 
manhood  conjoined  in  His  person  being  regarded  as  that 
real  Being,  which,  truly  existing  in  itself,  was  capable  of 
communicating  itself  to  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
of  being  thus  infinitely  multiplied  and  infinitely  present 
without  multiplication  of  its  own  essence.  So  that 
any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  abstract  existences 
was  a  question  also  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist. 

The  mixed  character  of  Scholasticism  developes 
itself  to  our  view  more  fully,  when  we  look  closely  into 
Its  internal  nature.  A  universal  ^  priori  system  of 
speculative  Truth  would  be  the  naHiral  produce  of  such  a 
combination ;  or  in  other  words,  a  Theological  Philo- 
sophy, comprehending  in  it  all  knowledge.  Consistently 
to  follow  out  such  a  method  of  philosophizing,  there 
could  be  no  pause  to  the  speculatist,  until  he  had  reached 
the  fountain  of  all  Truth,  and  seized  the  primary  prin- 
ciples existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  himself.  The 
Schoolmen,  indeed,  as  disciples  of  Christianity,  felt  them- 
selves bound  by  the  double  tie  of  Religion  and  Church- 
authority,  to  uphold  that  divine  knowledge,  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  had  delivered, 
as  the  ultimate  highest  knowledge  of  Man.  They 
thought  it  necessary  therefore  to  show,  that  in  this  were 


contained  the  elements  of  all  Tmth  whatever ;  not  only  i^g^ 
in  matters  of  Religion, — in  what  concerns  therelations  of  Aqun 
Man  to  his  Creator, —  but  generally,  in  every  depart-  v^v 
ment  of  human  speculation.  This  mistaken  notion  of 
revealed  Truth  was  engendered  aud  fostered  by  that 
Ideal  and  Logical  theory  of  the  nature  of  Science,  which 
they  had  adopted.  Had  they  simply  regarded  Sdenoe 
as  the  generaluution  of  facts,  they  could  not  haye  in- 
curred this  error  in  regard  to  revealed  Tmth.  Tbey  must 
then  have  seen  the  propriety  of  suffering  each  Sdenoe 
to  rest  on  its  proper  principles  obtained  from  the  study 
of  its  own  ^ts,  without  endeavouring  to  bring  all  U>- 
gether  within  the  limits  of  a  univeraiLl  method.  Bnl 
an  essentially  Logical  Philoaophy  is  not  satisBed  with 
this  simple  Historical  method.  It  must  lay  down  its 
theorems  as  universals,  and  firom  them  deduce  synthe> 
tically  all  other  truths  as  necessary  consequences  of 
these  first  principles.  In  that  case  only  would  the  re- 
quisitions of  a  Logical  method  of  Philoaophy  be  fully 
satisfied.  Hence  we  find  Aquinas  condemning  as  &]se^ 
whatever  may  be  found  in  any  other  Sdenoe  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Theology.  And  we  know  from  tlie 
History  of  Philosophy,  how  extensively  such  a  maxim  has 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  sdentific  Truth  :  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Latin  Church  having  constantly  opposed 
all  improvements  in  Natural  Science,  firom  the  fear  of 
contradicting  some  doctrine  of  Theology.* 

The  later  Platonists  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  Una  < 
universal  Theological  Science  in  assigning  to  the  **  Ideas''  fteThi 
of  their  master's  theory  a  locality  in  the  Divine  mind.  " 
But  a  difficulty  arose  to  the  Schoolmen,  as  the  diadples  ^ 
of  Aristotle,  in  reconciling  this  tenet  of  the  new  Plato-  y« 
nism  with  Aristotle's  disavowal  of  the  Ideal  theory.  The 
Eclectic  method  of  Philosophy,  established  by  the  la- 
bours of  Boethius  in  the  Latin  Church,  provided  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  in  the  introduction  of  Aristotle's 
physical  theory  of  Matter  and  Form.  Under  these  two 
terms  Aristotle  had  classed  all  the  prindples  which  re- 
spect the  Physical  constitution  of  bodies :  Matter  de- 
noting all  that  constitutes  them  Physical  Beings  simply ; 
all  those  properties  by  which  they  afi*ect  the  senses,  or 
display  to  our  observation  changes  in  thdr  composition : 
Form  denoting  whatever  distinguishes  them  as  belonging 
to  different  classes  of  being.  Both  these  terms  were 
of  Logical  origin ;  being,  in  truth,  heads  of  dassification 
under  which  the  Mind  ranges  its  first  rough  observa- 
tions on  Nature.  The  notions  of  Matter  and  Form 
were  therefore  readily  incorporated  into  a  Logical  Phi- 
losophy. By  an  extension  of  the  terms,  which  Aristotle's 
authority  by  no  means  warranted,  they  were  applied  by 
his  expositors  universally.  As  it  was  apparent  of  every 
subject  of  consideration,  that  it  had  certain  points  of  agree- 
ment with  others,  and  also  certain  peculiarities,  or  points 
of  difference ;  it  was  concluded,  that  these  Logical  sr- 
rangements  might  be  applied  to  every  subject  indiscri- 
minately.    And  thus  the  Schools  resounded  throughout 


"*  Witness  the  penecutioni  of  Roger  Bacon  and  of  Gfalileo. 
The  instance,  which  has  been  often  dted,  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Jesuits  in  their  edition  of  Newton's  Prindpiaf  that  they  assume 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  order  to  the  demonstrations,  but  com- 
ply  at  the  same  time  with  the  Papal  decrees  against  its  motion,  is  in 
Itself  enough  to  illustrate  the  point  Their  words  are :  Aewtommi 
in  hoc  tertio  tibro  teliurit  motee  hypotketim  a$ntmit,  Amtoris  propo- 
tiiionea  aliter  exp/icari  non  poiertmif  nisi  eddem  quoqtte  facta  Mypo^ 
iheti.  Hine  a/ienam  eoacti  sumut  gertre  peraonnm.  C^teritm  iatis 
atummit  Ponti/cibut  contra  teliurit  jnotum  uecretit  mot  oUepii 
profitemur,    torn.  iii.  ed.  1742. 
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with Ihe  lechnicul  larig:uage  of  matter  and  form.  Had  these 

notions  been  restricted  lo  their  true  meaning  as  subtile 
abstractions  of  the  Mind  ;  as  practical  analyses  performed 
by  the  Mind  for  its  own  direction  in  tlie  geneml  survey 
of  Nature;  it  might  tiave  been  well:  thoiigh  little  benefit 
to  the  purpose  of  sound  Philosophy  could  have  resulted 
from  their  adoption.  But  the  mischief  was,  that  they 
were  taken  into  the  Schcilastic  system,  as  expressions 
denoting  Physical  constituents  in  the  different  subjects 
to  which  they  were  applied.  Every  thing  was  consi- 
dered as  made  up  of  Matter  and  Form  ;  as  consisting  of 
something  otd  of  which  it  was  nrade*  and  of  something 
fry  which  it  was  made  what  it  actually  was.  Then  it 
came  further  to  be  supposed,  that  these  two  constituents 
of  things  might  exist  srpa  ral*  It/ from  qhcU  other:  and 
the  ingenuity  of  a  subtiie  Philosophy  was  exercised  in 
giving  a  history  of  their  conjunclion;  or  in  explaining 
how  tilings  came  to  exist  as  they  actually  are,  by  the 
descent  of  Forms  into  Matter.  So  that,  these  principles 
of  a  perverted  Aristotelic  Philosophy  being  adopted,  the 
prope  r  ord  er  of  p  h  i  1  o  s  opl i  i  cal  i  i  iq  u  i  ry  w  as  re  \  e  rse  d ,  I  n  t  h  e 
Scholastic  system,  the  object  was,  not  to  rise  from  indi- 
viduals to  general  principles,  but  to  descend  from  the 
highest  abstractions  to  individual  beings.  The  only  cer- 
tain real  existences  given  in  the  system,  were  the  natures 
of  Matter  and  Form.  The  problem  then  was,  to  find  the 
principle  of  individuation:  to  show  how  these  infinite 
natures  were  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the  various 
individual  objects  which  the  sensible  universe  presents. 

But  Aristotle's  Physical  Philosophy  being  understood 
in  this  manner,  the  difficulty  arising  from  his  rejeclion  of 
the  Ideal  theory  was  easily  evaded.  It  was  only  to  call 
these  Ideas  by  the  name  of  Forms ;  and  the  objection- 
able part  of  the  theory  was  then  removed.  For  Aris- 
totle  had  only  argued  against  the  separate  sole  exist- 
ence of  Ideas,  as  a  philosophical  account  of  all  actual 
individual  Beings.  He  had  said  nothing  to  exclude  the 
supposition  of  tlve  pre-exislence  of  the  Forms  of  things 
ID  the  Divine  intellect,  or  rather  according  to  his  view 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  universal  energizing,  or  motive  prin- 
ciple of  Nature,  Indeed,  he  might  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing invested  these  abstract  Forms  with  some  such  pre- 
existence,  in  assigning  them,  as  the  ultimate  eticLs  to 
which  Nature  must  be  conceived  to  tend,  in  all  its  mani- 
fold operations  and  productions,  with  instinctive,  unceas- 
ing effort. 

This  notion  of  the  Divine  principle,  evidently,  could  not 
be  embraced  by  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Christianity  is 
expressly  opposed  to  it»  inasmuch  as  Christianity  reveals 
the  Deity  to  us  in  the  strictest  sense  as  a  personal  agetit, 
actingon  and  controlling  by  His  will  the  course  of  Nature, 
not  identified  and  contbunded  with  that  course.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  in  the  reception  of  Aristotle's  Phi- 
losophy, to  modify  this  view  of  the  Divine  principle.  And 
this  was  effected  by  the  alliance  formed  with  Ujc  more  pious 
Iheism  of  Plato,  The  incongruity  of  tlie  alliance  was 
indeed  continually  appearing  to  view.  Some  following 
too  closely  the  language  of  Aristotle  would  relapse  into 
notions  of  Pantheism,  attributing  to  Nature  itself  an 
instinctive  divine  vitality  ;  otliers,  again,  would  reduce 
the  whole  of  Nature  to  mere  phantom  and  shadow, 
asserting  in  pure  Idealism  the  sole  real  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being* 

Thus,  however,  were  the  Platonic  Ideas  re-instated  in 
their  empire  over  the  realms  of  Philosophy,  A  basis, 
accordingly,  was  laid  for  a  Theological  interpretation  of 
Kature,  {if  interpretation  may  l>e  said  of  a  system  which 


was  only  a  string  of  mental  anticipations,)  and  at   the     Thomas 
same  time  for  rationalizing  the  truths  of  Revelation.  A^iuutta. 

The  manner  in  which  the  profane  Sciences  were  ^^^N'^*^ 
brought  into  the  service  of  Christian  Theoloflv.  and  ^'?^*^« 
blended  with  it  in  one  system,  is  a  point  partjcu- ^ludi^.^  ^^^ 
larly  to  be  noticed.  The  confusion  itself  was  drawn  inHimmeDts 
from  Platonism  :  so  uko  Platonism  furnished  the  mys-  of  Theu- 
terious  links  between  the  worlds  of  Reason  and  of  Reve-  ^**W* 
lation.  As  the  Ideas  of  the  purely  intellectual  region 
were  assumed  to  be  the  primary  elements  ofallTrutfu — 
the  principles  from  which  the  constitution  and  order  of 
the  sensible  universe  were  derived, — they  were  evidently 
to  be  explored  in  those  types  and  representations  of 
them  wliich  the  universe  presents  to  our  observation, 
Plato  had  remarked  the  great  law  of  Association  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  applied  it  to  the 
establishment  of  his  Ideal  theory.  From  the  observed 
fact,  lliat  one  object  serves  lo  suggest  to  the  Mind  a 
variety  of  other  objects,  he  concluded  that  the  whole  of 
Nature  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  sugges- 
tion; as  the  means  of  reviving  in  the  Mind  the  invisible, 
recondite  truths  of  the  intellectual  world,  which  had  a 
more  real  existence,  according  to  his  theory,  than  the 
flowing  things  of  the  external  world  cognizable  by  the 
senses,*  He  thus  bound  together  Physical  and  Meta- 
physical Truth  ;  and  led  the  philusophieal  student  through 
the  course  of  the  various  Sciences,  as  through  a  necessary 
initiation,  to  the  sublime  fjoint,  where  the  purified  intcl* 
lect  should  ultimalcly  expand  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  mysterious  Ideas.  We  may  remark,  that  his  attempt 
was.  in  fact,  to  merge  the  certainty  of  all  other  Truth  in  ihe 
evidence  of  consciousness;  and  to  counteract  the  method 
of  the  vulgar,  which  holds  no  other  Truth  so  real  as  thai 
which  is  apparent  to  oiitward  observation.  The  Scho- 
lastic Theologians  proceeded  on  the  same  view.  They 
wished  to  exalt  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  profeg- 
sion  above  the  grossness  of  worldly  pursuits;  and  there- 
fore saidi  alt  profane  Science  in  Theology.  In  Tlieo- 
logy  was  the  reality  and  the  truth  of  Science  :  all  other 
Science  was  instrumental  and  subsidiary.  The  world  of 
sense  and  observation,  according  to  their  view,  lay  be- 
tween the  Divine  Mind  and  the  human.  The  Mind 
by  thestudyofthe  Forms  impressed  in  that  world,  under 
the  guidance  of  tlie  natural  Sciences,  penetrates  the  in- 
terposing mass  ;  and  thus  at  length,  rising  by  the  steps 
of  sublime  contemplation,  is  brought  more  immediately 
into  the  Divine  presence,  and  enabled  more  and  more  to 
sec  God  as  He  is. 

In  accomplishing  this  connection.  Theology  was  the  Coafeqitent 
first  and  the  last  of  the  links.  Theology  both  natural  ^^^^|!JfJ*^ 
aiul  revealed  was  the  point  of  departure,  as  well  as  the  ^^  sdeoct, 
consummation  of  all  Science.  The  principles  of  Theo- 
logy were  assumed  as  those  by  which  each  Science  was 
to  be  interpreted  and  ascertained.  The  dominion  of 
Ideas  was  carried  throughout.  Each  Science  had  its 
Metaphysical  basis;  not  being  founded  on  any  conclu- 
sions of  experience,  but  on  mental  abstractions,  or  deli- 
nitions  of  its  terms.  This  is  particularly  evidenced  in 
Physics;  where  the  Scholastics  had  the  example  itseh^of 
Aristotle  to  mislead  them,  and  to  increase  their  funda- 
mental misconception  of  the  nature  of  this  Science  in  par- 
ticular. Here  the  Theological  character  of  the  princi- 
ples assumed  is  apparent  at  the  first  view.  The  doc- 
trine of  final  causes  is  the  master  principle  of  the 
whole  inquiry.     Instead  of  looking  at  phenomena^  and 

♦  See  the  Phtrda, 
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examining  things  in  themselves,  the  Schoolman,  follow- 
ing Aristotle,  is  employed  in  considering  the  tendencies 
or  design^  of  Nature,  and  constructing  a  hypothetical 
system  on  ansumptions  of  what  is  best  and  most  perfect 
in  Nature.  The  whole  drift  of  his  inquiry  is  the  Idea^ 
or  abstract  Form,  which  Nature  is  supposed  tobeendea- 
Touring  to  realize.  Thus,  therefore,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
lofty  Science,  his  own  mind,  as  the  mirror  of  the  DiTine, 
-—the  philosophical  synopsis  of  all  that  exists  without  it 
in  the  universe, — becomes  the  only  field  of  study;  whilst 
he  neglects  that  actual  Form  which  things  present  to  ex* 
temal  observation,  as  accidental,  and  unreal,  and  un- 
scientific. 

To  examine,  however,  more  particularly  into  the 
influence  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing  on  the  different 
branches  of  Science  ;  we  will  proceed  first  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Theology  resulting  from  it. 

A0  in  the  ancient  Philosophy  there  was  an  exoteric 
and  esoteric  method ;  an  internal  instruction  addressed 
to  the  speculative  disciple,  and  a  popular  one  addressed 
to  the  general  hearer ;  so  in  the  Philosophical  Theology 
erected  by  the  Schoolmen,  we  find  a  twofold  teaching 
adapted  to  corresponding  classes  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Though  the  habit  of  reasoning  on  the  truths  of  Religion 
had  been  formed  by  the  struggles  against  Heresy  and  Infi- 
delity, the  practice  itself  once  acquired  could  not  easily  be 
renounced;  and  a  nrarbid  taste  for  abstract  speculation 
outlived  the  occasions  by  which  it  was  engendered. 
The  continued  conflicts,  indeed,  with  disputatious 
Theologians,  involveid  the  Orthodox  in  sudi  a  mass  of 
tedinical  doctrines,— of  decisions  accumulated  upon 
decisions, — that  the  business  of  ratiocination  became  in- 
dispensable to  the  Churchman  of  the  Middle  Age. 
What  may  be  called  an  excess  of  legislation  in  matters 
of  doctrine  had  taken  place,  through  the  mistaken  notion 
on  which  Divines  had  acted,  that  every  variation  of 
opinion  required  to  be  ruled  by  the  coercive  judg^nent 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  power.  This  state  of  things  naturally 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  class  of  expositors  and  commen- 
tators, who  should  maintain  the  consistency  of  this  vast 
accumulation  of  decisions, — bring  to  light  what  was 
obscure,— defend  what  was  ambiguous  from  the  perverse 
constructions  of  the  Heretic.  For  this  state  of  things, 
instead  of  resting  at  any  given  point,  constantly  worked 
its  own  aggravation.  Repeated  declarations  on  con- 
troverted statements  of  the  Religious  Truth,  only  opened 
a  larger  frontier  to  hostile  invasion.  With  the  conquests 
of  Orthodoxy  increased  also  its  points  of  attack  from 
Heresy  :  and  thus  a  more  complex  system  ot  speculative 
defence  was  necessarily  organized ;  and  all  the  outposts 
of  doctrine  were  fortified  and  guarded  with  the  subtile 
arms  of  orthodox  Metaphysics.  It  is  the  collection, 
then,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  these  several  points 
of  debate, — ^these  multiplied  decisions  of  the  Church 
authorities, — that  properly  constitutes  the  Scholastic 
Theology.  The  Logical  Philosophy  of  the  Schools  was 
the  cementing  principle— that  which  gave  unity  and 
symmetry  to  the  chaotic  assemblage.  But  by  this  ela- 
borate process,  this  ceaseless  deposition  of  matter  of 
speculation  by  the  active  current  of  controversy,  a  pile 
of  Religious  doctrine  rose  to  view  by  the  side  of  the 
Scriptural  Truth— a  new  land,  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
the  creation  itself  of  the  busy  stream,  which  had  been 
constantly  flowing,  and  accumulating  soil  in  its  course. 
And,  like  that  artificial  land,  it  was  the  ground  on  which 
Priestcraft  and  Superstition  fixed  their  peculiar  abode  ; 
where  a  speculative  Fancy  erected  the  shrines  and  altars 


of  its  Idols;  and  whence,  as  from  their  proper  home,  th€  TkM 
mystical  symbols  of  Theological  doctrine  prooeedei  to  Aqoi 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  Western  world.  ^'^v' 

To  judge  adequately  of  the  nature  of  this  Theology,  Sketch 
we  have  only  to  take  a  survey  of  the  celebrated  8iimma  the  Sm 
of  Aquinas.     We    have  there  a  complete  Sdenee  of^^ 
Theology,  sketched  in  all  its  parts  by  a  master-hand ; 
the  genius,  as  it  wer^,  of  Scholastidsm  embodied  by  the 
mighty  Magician,  whose  call  it  was  fonedio  obey.    He 
did  not  live,  indeed,  to  work  out  all  the  parts  of  his 
system  ;  but  he  had  cast  the  whole  at  ooos  with  a  vast* 
ness  and  a  minuteness  of  design,  which  more  remindi 
one  of  the  great  Philosopher  himeelf,  whose  principlei 
he  undertook  to  expoand,  than  of  say  other  writer. 
There   is,  at  least,   the  same  endesveur    shown,  ts 
grasp  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  leave  ns 
region  of  it  undistributed  or  unoccupied,  that  wt  find  in 
the  most  elaborate  Treatises  of  Aristotle. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  thiee  great  Parts :  1.  the  HomU 
Natural ;  2.  the  Moral ;  8.  the  Saeimroental.  The  ^iriMo 
first,  being  a  speculation  cenceming  the  nature  oftlie&M 
things,  lays  down  and  disonsees  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  Being,  from  which  hangs  the  golden  chain  of 
Physical  and  Moral  Thith  in  perpetual  series.  **  We 
have  considered,"  he  says,  in  his  Prologiie,  ^  that 
novices  in  this  doctrine  are  greatly  impeded,  in  conse* 
quence  of  what  has  been  written  by  different  persons  ; 
partly,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  multiplioatioa  of  nseles 
questions,  articles,  and  arguments,  partly,  also,  becauas 
the  things  necessary  for  such  to  know,  are  not  delivered 
according  to  the  order  of  disoipUne,  but  according  ts 
what  the  exposition  of  books  required,  or  as  the  oocasios 
for  disputing  presented  itself;  partly,  indeed,  because 
their  frequent  repetition  generated  both  disgust  and 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Stiidying, 
therefore,  to  avoid  these  faults  and  others  of  the  like 
kind,  we  vrill  endeavour,  in  confidence  of  Dhrine  aid, 
briefly  and  luminously  to  pursue,  to  the  extent  that  the 
matter  will  permit,  what  belongs  to  sacred  doctrine.' 
He  proceeds,  accordingly,  to  point  out  the  scientific  MmA 
nature  of  Christian  Theology,  that,  it  is  strictly  a  Science 
capable  of  being  argumentatively  established,  and 
resting  on  certain  assumptions,  themselves  founded  in 
the  Divine  knowledge,  and  communicated  to  Man  by 
Revelation.  The  questions  discussed  in  this  part  respect 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  the  nature  cf  His 
intelligence  and  will,  His  providence  and  predesti- 
nation, the  Trinity  in  Unity.  From  these  he  proceeds 
to  the  Divine  effects  manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation, 
in  the  existence  of  Angels,  in  the  material  vrorld,  and 
in  the  human  Being ;  dilating  more  especially  on  the 
subject  of  Man's  nature,  and  interweaving  a  mass  of 
Metaphysical  discussion  concerning  the  soul  and  ill 
fiurulties,  its  connection  with  the  body,  and  the  primitive 
condition  of  Man  in  Paradise. 

The  Second  Part  is  divided  into  two ;  which  are  com-  i^^  ^ 
monly  distinguished  under  the  titles  of  the  JPrwia  8e-  ^ 
cundte  and  the  Secunda  SectmdeB.  The  first  of  these 
enters  more  immediately  and  strictly  on  the  examination 
of  the  nature  of  Man.  The  nature  of  Man  has  been 
considered,  indeed,  in  the  first  part,  but  under  a  dif^ 
ferent  point  of  view ;  as  it  is  involved  in  the  history  of 
the  Divine  operations.  Here  Man  is  viewed  as  he  is  a 
complex  system  in  himself,  having  in  himself  a  principle 
of  operation.  The  foriper  Part  considered  Man  as  he  is 
a  Physical  Being,  the  creation  of  the  Divine  hand  ;  the 
Prima  Secunda  regards   him  under  the  aspect  of  a 
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Moral  and  Intellectuel  agent  Aquinas  here  takes  a  sur- 
rpy  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  as  they  are  exem- 
pUfie^l  in  human  senlimerUs  and  actions.  Uavingfin  the 
outset  examined  how  Man  is  naturally  impelled  to 
action,  in  the  sequel  he  views  the  natural  principles  as 
they  are  modirted  by  the  operation  of  Divine  ^race. 
In  discussing^  these  subjects,  the  comparison  of  the 
gtateof  Man  under  the  systems  of  Nature  and  of  Grace, 
and  the  doctrines  consequently  of  Free  Will,  Original 
Sin,  and  Justification,  come  to  be  considered »  The 
various  laws  also  given  for  the  ^tdance  of  Man  are 
minutely  examined  in  this  department  of  the  inquiry.* 

The  Secunda  Sccundm  takes  up  the  f?reat  Moral  ar- 
gument, where  the  former  part  had  left  it,  and  discusses 
the  severe!  Virtues  in  detail.  The  former  part  had 
examined  the  principles  of  human  action  under  their 
most  gieneral  form :  this  Part  considers  them  as  they 
take  the  forms  of  particular  Virtues,  whether  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  Grace,  or  by  the  operation  of  Nature. 
The  Virtues  are  classed  according  to  the  threefold 
arrangement,  which  he  found  already  received  in  the 
Church  ;  as  they  are  Theological  or  Ethical,  Infused  or 
Acquired,  or  as  they  are  the  sevenfold  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  the  Theological  Virtues  being-  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity;  the  Ethical,  the  four  cardinal  Virtues,  Justice, 
I^udence,  Fortitude,  Temperance.  This  portion  of  the 
Work  has  attracted  peculiar  notice  and  commendation 
as  a  systematic  exposition  of  Christian  Ethics.  And^ 
taiiaRdy  for  the  copiousness,  of  \\m  matter,  the  connection 
I  C#liia  points  of  discussion,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 

I  the  Ethical   theories  of  Aristolle  are  grafted  into   the 

\  Christian  Moral  system,  it  fuily  merits  that  high  admi- 

\  ration  which  successive  Ages  have  bestowed  on  it.     As 

►  for  originality  oi  observation,  this,  of  course,  we  could 

^  not  expect  to  find  in  the  most  gifted  Schoolman,     But 

a  close  examination  will  disclose  to  the  inquirer,  that 
Aquinas  has  occasionally  struck  out  thoughts,  which 
imply  a  power  of  observation  superior  to  the  system 
-within  which  he  had  restricted  himself. 
iiaPmf^*  The  Third  Part  is  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  In- 
carnation and  the  Sacraments.  According  lo  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  these  two  subjects  were  inti- 
I  mately  connected.     The    theories  belong^ini^   to   them 

were   brought  into  perfect   harmony.     For   since   the 
I  Sacraments  were  regarded   as  vital  influences  of  Grace 

^  descending    hnmadtately   from   the    sacred   person   of 

p  Christ,  it  was  neoeawry  for  the  unity  of  the  system,  that 

p  an  adequate  notion  should  be  settled  of  the  great  truth 

of  the  Incarnation.     The  traces  of  this  connection  arc 
y  sufficiently  evident,  in  tlie  jieculiar  importance  attached 

by  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  lo  the  paHicuIar 
[  Sacrament  of  the  Loid's  Supper.     This  importance  is 

derived  from  tbe  idea,  that  this  Sacrament  is  the  mysticaL 
~~         of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  that  the  act  of  con- 
la  brings  down  to  the  oon secreted  elements  the 
%irtue  of  lbs  priesthood   of  Christ.     The  same 
idea  is  extended  to  all  the  seven  Sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Roaie>  acooniiiig  to  the  Seholastic  view  ;  the 
only  diflercnea  tacsBf,  that  thcsa  are  inferior  mstniraents 
of  Grace  ;  they  are  paiiidpmUofu  of  Christ ;  whereas  the 
Eucharist  is  the  tubitoMCc  itaelf  of  Christ.     It   was 
liKMmmwft  ChMdbre,  that  the  doctiioe  of  the  anion  of 
Iha  dmoHf  mnd  htnnanity   in  the  perKia  of  Christ 
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Nhould  be  premised  and  fully  established,  in  order  that 

the  Sacramental  virtue  should  be  represented  as  flowinjr 

in  continuous  stream  from  Christ  to  His  mystical  body,  ^■^•v^*^ 

the  Church. 

This  whole  Part,  indeed,  developes  with  the  utmost 
precision   the  complex  Philosophy  of  1  i,  under 

the  representations  of  it  contained  in  ti  uies  and 

ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  latter  i>ortjon  of  it 
is  occupied  with  a  comparison  of  the  two  leachng  modes 
of  lite  suggested  by  Heathen  Philosophy  and  fmm  that 
adopted  into  Christianity,  the  life  of  Contemplaiion, 
and  the  life  of  Action;  and  in  showing,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  the  superiority  of  the  former,  or 
according  to  its  Christian  representation,  the  life  of 
Monastic  devotion^ 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  what  h  disctissed  in  this  Close  coth 
extraordinary  Work.  What  however  is  most  important  to  aecbon©f 
observe  in  it,  is  the  connection  of  the  several  Parts  and  y,""***^^! 
questions  throughout  it.  To  observe  this,  is  to  seise  its  ^  ^^mma 
proper  Scholastic  character,  Tht  Deity  himself,  it  will  be 
perceived,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  stated  as  to 
the  general  nature  of  Scholasticism,  is  *the  point  of 
departnre :  and  Theology  consequently  fumtahes  tba 
principles,  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  vanotia 
Science  included  in  the  Work  is  rested.  All  the  other 
Sciences  arc  strictly  treated  as  handmaids  and  auw- 
haries  to  Theology.  They  ore  employed  instrameo* 
tally,  as  the  means  of  disengaging,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  principles  of  the  Divine  Science,  from  the 
external  forms  in  which  they  are  involved, — whether 
these  forms  be  the  mysteries  of  Revelation  or  of  Nature, 
— and  presenting  them  ns  pure  matter  of  intellectual 
perception  to  the  philosophic  mind.  All  other  Scieticei* 
that  is.  served  only  as  a  method  of  analy<iis, — as  a 
symbolical  Language,  analogous  to  that  of  Algebra«  by 
which  the  conneclious  of  Sacred  Truth  might  bt  ascer- 
tained and  systematically  deduced.  Accordingly  a  great 
part  of  the  discussion  is  occupied  in  perfecting  this 
symbolical  Language,  as  we  have  called  it ;  in  showing, 
by  examination  of  doubts  and  diflicuUieM  on  viirious 
pointSj  the  coherency  of  the  analytical  system  in  itself. 
This,  of  course,  was  required  in  such  a  mode  of  philo* 
Bophizing;  just  as  a  method  of  Algpebra  must  cohere  in 
all  its  parts,  that  the  interpretations  of  its  symbols  may 
throughout  be  consistent. 

There  is  still,   however,   amidst  all  the   speculative  Real  Tbeo- 
matter  with  wliich   this  Work  of  Aquttias  ahoufids,  a  Iu*n«l  «««»- 
very  valuable  Theological    knowledge   to   be  extracteil  ClJ*?*?**^ 
from  it.     It  brings  into  one  view  the  subtile  distinctions  di^c^^ 
and  arguments,  which  Theologians  at  various  ttmes  have  ^xqum, 
emptojfed  to  maintain  their  peculiar  doctrines.     It  en- 
ables us  to  ascertain  the  precise  controversial  ivcnse  of 
terms  in  Theology.     We  see  here  the  reasons  for  their 
intradnalioiiv  and  their  mutual  connections.     It  wan,  in 
bust,  In  the  course  of  the  Scholastic  discussions,  and  by 
their  instrumentality,  that  the  exact  force  of  these  tenns 
was  positively  fixed.  Previously,  their  sense  had  rcmaiaed 
in   a   fiuctualing   state :    the   early    polemical    writers 
having  varied  in  their  use  of  them.    There  had  been,  at 
Ihe  aame  time,  a  constant  endearoor  to  redoes  Hie  ass 
of  them  to  greater  exactneaa.  Now  at  length  in  the  pnh 
per  age  of  Scholastic  Theology,  the  aeherae  of  uniformity 
was  wrought  to  iu  perfection.     A  large  induction  of  ia- 
stanoes  was  brought  from  the  volumes  of  anciettt  Pole- 
mics ;  and  an  acute  BeMon  was  exerdsed  opon  them,  in 
rejecting  differences  of  meaning,  and  selecting  the  points 
of  general  agreement.     In  this   office,  the  ScholasLie 
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^ogrtphy.  Divines  have  shown  a  real  philosophical  power  :  and  to 
\^ipi,^— ii/  estimate  their  merits   properly,   we  must  contemplate 
them  under  this  point  of  view.     A  study  of  Aquinas 
will  convince  us,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  compiler  of 
authorities,  or  a  mere  Logician,  but  that  he  possessed  a 
true  perception  of  the  nature  of  Philosophy,  whilst  he 
was  cramped  by  the  fetters  of  an  artificial  method,  and 
was  compelled  to  exercise  that  power  within  the  narrow 
range  of  a  technical  Theology. 
IVitilecha-       From  what  has  been  already  observed  on  the  sub- 
ncterof the  j^ct,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Physical  Philosophy  of 
Sdiolaitic    ijjg  Schools  should  present  nothing  but  a  barren  waste 
rnyncf.      ^  ^^^  \\ew.     There  is  nothing  indeed  in  it  of  that 
animation  and  business  which  the  Mind  expects  to  con- 
template in  opening  a  volume  of  the  History  of  Nature. 
But  all  is  silent  as  the  page  itself,  which  arrogantly  and 
vainly  attempts  to  tell  of  laws  unexplored  by  the  Phi- 
losopher.    Ideas  of  power,  and  motion,  and  energy  are 
presented  before  us :  but  it  is  only  in  the  little  labora- 
tory of  the  Mind  itself  that  all  this  activity  of  Nature  is 
exhibited.     We  seem  to  be  standing  by  as  spectators  of 
the  construction  of  the  fabric  of  the  universe  ;  the  laws  by 
which  all  the  changes  of  the  natural  world  take  place,  ap- 
pear to  be  subjected  to  our  survey:  but  we  find  the  whole 
system  only  a  vast  illusion,  produced  by  the  dizzy  height 
to  which  we  have  been  carried.     The  speculation  taking 
its  outset  from  the  great  original  Causes  of  things  in  the 
Mind  of  the  Creator,  mocks  us  by  the  unreal  universality 
of  the  principles,  which  it  presents  to  us  as  solutions  of 
the  course  and  constitution  of  Nature.     As  theories  of 
the  creative  and  disposing  power  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  Nature,  these  principles  may  possess  a  speculative 
truth  :  they  may,  that  is,  be  just, comprehensive  views  of 
the  objects  of  the  natural  world,  as  they  admit  of  being 
mentally   analyzed  into  different  views  of  the  Divine 
agency.    But,  as  Bacon  observes,  of  the  whole  Scholastic 
method  of  anticipation,  "  the  subtilty   of  Nature  far 
exceeds  the  subtilty  of  Sense  and  Intellect  :"*  and  these 
general  principles  accordingly,  specious  as  they  are  in 
promise,  are  much  too  superficial  in  reality,  to  give  any 
sound  information  concerning  the  actual  processes  of 
Nature. 

Thus  the  Schoolmen,  following  Aristotle,  state  four 
universal  Causes  of  existing  things :  1.  the  Material; 
2.  the  Formal ;  3.  the  Efficient ;  4.  the  Final :  the  Ma- 
terial Cause  being  supposed  to  be  that  common  substance 
or  nature,  out  of  which  things  are  made  ;  the  Formal 
Cause,  that  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  differ  from 
others  produced  out  of  the  same  common  matter  ;  the 
Efficient  or  Motive  Cause,  that  which  originates  the  motion 
or  change  from  which  the  particular  tiling  results ;  the 
Final  Cause,  the  tendency,  or  end,  to  which  the  whole 
process  of  formation  has  reference,  and  in  which  it  is 
completed  and  perfected.  These  several  Causes  (as  we 
have  said  before  respecting  the  notions  of  Matter  and 
Form  in  particular)  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  cer- 
tain classifications,  the  mere  creations  of  the  Mind,  under 
which  it  arranges  its  different  views  of  any  object  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  produced.  They  are  so  many  differ- 
ent reasons  which  the  Mind  may  assign  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing ;  and  the  aggregate  of  which  seems  to 
give  a  full  account  of  iU  being.  For  the  Material  Cause 
is  the  first  most  general  view  that  we  take  of  it ;  that 
general  resemblance  according  to  which  we  class  it  with 
certain  other  objects.     The  Formal  Cause  is  a  more  dis- 

«  iVov.  Orgmnum,  Ub.  I  Jph,  10, 
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tinct  view  of  it,  exempting  it  from  that  vagueness  in  Tho 
which  our  first  rough  classification  had  left  it.  The  Aqu 
Efficient  Cause  is  a  still  further  limitation  of  it,  as  the  ^^^ 
effect  of  a  gfiven  power.  The  Final  Cause  again  brings 
it  still  more  within  the  grasp  of  the  Mind  by  assigning 
the  boundaries  to  which  it  is  tending,  and  beyond  which 
it  cannot  pass.  Now  all  these  Causes  or  reasons  may 
be  very  useful  to  us  logically* — as  principles  to  guide 
our  investigation  into  the  nature  of  any  object, — but  with- 
out experience  and  observation  they  are  utterly  fruitless. 
They  are  the  rules  by  which  our  observations  are  to  be 
conducted,  and  they  of  course  imply  that  these  observa- 
tions should  be  made.  The  Schoolmen,  however,  used 
their  Logical  rules  instead  of  observation,  and  set 
themselves  to  explain  how  each  object  in  Nature  was 
conilructed  according  to  these  rules. 

The  doctrine  of  Contrarieties,  again,  which  the  School-  P^^ 
men  adopted  from  the  ancient  Physics,  as  an  explanation  ^ 
of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  natural  world, 
what  was  this  but  the  realizing  of  a  principle  of  Logic, 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  the  operations  of 
Nature  submit  to  a  law  of  the  human  understanding  ? 
It  is  evident  that  there  are  certain  notions  whidi 
mutually  exclude  one  another ;  that  the  same  thing,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  that  to  remove  the  one  idea  therefore  is  to  admit  the 
idea  of  the  other.  But  the  Schoolmen  applied  this  Logi- 
cal truth  to  Physical  existences.  They  gave  an  activity, 
that  is,  to  these  abstract  notions,  and  regarded  any  two 
Contraries,  as  principles  coming  and  departing  in  per- 
petual real  succession,  and  which,  by  their  presence  or 
their  absence,  constituted  Physical  bodies  what  they  are. 

With  this  doctrine  of  Contrarieties  the  ancient  Physics  Riad; 
connected  the  principles  of  Transmutation  of  bodies,  of  of  Ta 
Privation,  and  the  distinction  between   Potential  and  '^^ 
Actual  being.     These  several  principles,  as  flowing  out  ^^^ 
of  the  same  Logical  doctrine  of  Contrarieties,  were  readily 
taken  into  their  Physical  system  by  the  Logical  PhiVoso- 
phers  of  the  Schools.    The  facility  with  which  the  Mind 
substitutes  one  notion  for  another,  and  varies  at  will  the 
forms  which  it  creates,  was  converted  into  a  real  capacity 
of  transition  in  Nature  itself  from  one  form  of  Being 
into  another.  Hence  every  thing  in  Nature  was  conceived 
capable  of  being  changed  into  another ;  the  same  com- 
mon matter  remaining  as  the  subject  of  the  alteration. 
And  thus  in  the  language  of  the  Schools  was  every  q^^^ 
thing  said  to  be  generated  or  corrupted, — the  transiticm  and  G 
from  one  nature  into  another  being  the  generation  of  nptioi 
that  which  resulted,  the  corruption  of  that  which  dis- 
appeared.    Thus,  too,  the  motion  of  bodies  was  said  to  Dodna 
be  of  three  kinds :  since  besides  locomotion,  the  changes  ^' 
which  occurred,  eitlier  by  the  alteration  of  the  thing,  or 
by  its  growth  and  diminution,  were  included  under  the 
term :  Logical  distinctions  being  here  again  oonverfBd 
into  Physical  forces.     The  principle  of  Privation,  clearly 
part  of  the  same  Logical  analysis  by  which  the  notions 
foreign  to  any  subject  are  excluded  from  it,  underwent 
the  like  Physical  adaptation ;  the  qualities  mentally  ex- 
cluded by  any  particular  notion,  being  conceived  to  be 

*  Take,  ior  example,  the  familiar  instance  of  Harvey  *a  diaeorery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  bbod  from  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  Final 
Causes.  By  appealing  to  the  princi]^  according  to  which  the  Mind 
views  an  object  m  its  ultimate  tendency  or  end,  he  was  led  to  consider 
whether  the  structure  of  the  valves  in  theblood-vessels  might  be  thai 
limited  and  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  final  result :  and  by  6b»erv 
Hon  on  them  according  tothis  principle^  discovered  ^/aet  of  the  cii^ 
dilation. 
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may  be  judged  from  those  of  tlie  Schoolmen,  who, 
indulging  a  mystic  imagination,  felt  less  of  this  control. 
If  we  compare  Bonavenlura  with  Aquinas,  we  shall  see 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  Aristotelic  Moralist  over 
the  tender  enthusiast  of  the  Platonic  School. 

In  treating,  however,  these  different  Sciences  as  dis- 
tinct, we  have  done  so  only  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  Scholastic  method  on  the  great  lead- 
ing divisions  of  human  knowledge.  Strictly  to  speak, 
Scholasticism  was  in  itself  one  absorbing  Science,  in  which 
all  Sciences  were  confounded.  An  evidence  of  this  is, 
that  no  other  kinds  of  knowledge  were  pursued  by  the 
Scholastic  Philosopher,  except  those  which  admitted  of 
being  transfused  into  this  promiscuous,  technical  system. 
There  subsisted,  indeed,  a  formal  division  of  the  Arts  into 
Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetflric,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Astronomy,  Music,  the  first  three  named  the  Trivhtm, 
the  four  last  the  Quadrivivm :  still  the  Arts  were  by  no 
means  cultivated  in  themselves,  when  Scholasticism  had 
once  taken  deep  root.  Its  dry  and  leafless  branches, 
spreading  out  with  unhappy  luxuriance,  withered  every 
thing  around  them  with  their  funeral  shade.  As  for 
Rhetoric,  considered  as  an  Art  of  eloquence  or  compo- 
sition, it  was  entirely  unknown.  An  importunate,  tech- 
nical Logic  occupied  every  place,  and  effectually  excluded 
by  its  presence,  any  expression  that  could  strike  the 
imagination  or  interest  the  feeliugs.  For  it  is  not 
only  the  naked  framework  of  argument  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Scholastic  page.  There  is  an  eloquence  in 
the  mere  force  of  argument  barely  stated,  without  the 
least  adjunct  of  recommendation  from  language.  But 
this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Scholastic  argumenta- 
tion is  exhibited.  The  parade  of  the  syllogistic  process— 
the  anatomy  itself  of  argument — is  forced  on  our  notice. 
The  same  fundamental  error,  through  which  the  School- 
men applied  rules  of  investigation  to  the  solution  of  Phy- 
sical facts,  is  shown  in  their  application  of  the  technical 
principles  of  Logic.  The  syllogism,  which,  properly  con- 
sidered, is  nothing  more  than  a  developement  of  the  latent 
process  in  every  argument,  becomes  in  their  hands  the 
method  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  the  instrument 
by  which  eonvitftion  is  to  be  produced  ;  not  the  mere 
analysis  of  an  operation  of  the  Mind.  The  oflice  of  Rhe- 
toric, of  course,  was  entirely  superseded  by  such  a  method 
of  teaching.     There  was  no  room  left  for  arguments  of 


inducement,— for  enforcing  persuasion  by  appeals  to  tbc  Th« 
intellectual  and  moral  principles  of  human  nature.  -^1^ 
Nothing  oould  add  to  the  cogency  and  perspicuity  of  an  ^"^ 
instrument,  conceived  to  be  so  eflicacious  and  infallible. 

The  marks,  indeed,  of  the  origin  of  the  Scholastic  The  I 
Philosophy,   accompany  it  throughout  in   its  develope-  the  ui 
ment.    As  it  arose  in  the  struggles  of  Reason  against  an  V^^^^ 
imperious  authority,  so  Reason  is  throughout  the  prin-  ^^^ 
ciple  with  which  it  is  concerned,   and  which  alone  it 
endeavours  to  satisfy.     It  had  not  for  its  object,  to  win 
men  to  the  Truth:  it  sought  only  to  justify  and  secure 
an  obedience  to  which  the  unwilling  intellect  was  con- 
strained. 

Its  whole  tendency,  accordingly,  was  to  magnify  Reason  Inflne 
against  the  principle  of  mere  authority.     And  on  this  of  the 
account  (though  the  assertion  may  seem  strange)  tJie  ^^^ 
Schoolmen  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among  the  ^^^ 
precursors   of  the  reformation    both   of  Religion   and  of  R«li 
Philosophy.      By  the   temerity  of   their  speculations,  and  PI 
they  inured  the  minds  of  men  to  think  boldly :  and  •OP^y- 
they  raised  doubts  and  difficulties  which    sustained  the 
inquisitive  spirit,   until  at   least   a  better  day    should 
dawn  upon  its  efforts.     Unconscious  they  were  them- 
selves of  the  benefit,  which  was  slowly  and  painfully 
resulting  from    their   own  abortive  endeavours.     But 
what  they  were  in    themselves  was  merely  accidental, 
and  passed  away   with  them.     Tlie   spirit  which  they 
had  nurtured,  survived  beyond   them,  to  tight  against 
the  system  within  which  it  had  grown  up;  as  the  system 
itself  had  fought  against  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
Church,  within   whose  bosom  it  had  been   clienshed. 
Thus  we  find  some  of  the  early  Schoolmen  strenuous 
opponents   of  the    usurpations   of  Rome :    as   Roliert 
Grossetete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  XII Ith   Century, 
and    Ockam    in    the   XlVth.       A   reaction,   indeed, 
took  place,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Scholastic 
Theologians  were  expressly  aflirmed  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Chuich  of  Rome  ;  and  invested  with   that  perpe- 
tuity, which  the  dogmatist  of  that  communion  claims  for 
its  authoritative  declarations.     This  curious  effect,  con- 
sequently, has  followed ;  that  the  same  writers  live  as 
authorities  in  Theological  speculation    to  the  Roman 
Church,  who,  hs  the  advocates  of  Reason  against  the 
Church-system,  have  raised  up  its  most  formidable  anta- 
gonists, both  in  Religion  and  in  Philosophy. 
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